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THJi: KING’S MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY. 


SIRE, . ; 

Tht Author of this collection of of Fiction would not have 

pi*esumed to solicit for them Your Majestfs August Patronage, were it not th^it thA 
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permission, by 

Your Majesty's 

Dutiful Subject, 

/ 

WALTER scat 
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WAVEELEY NOVELS. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO EDITION 1829. 


[t ;ias been the occasional occupation of the Author of Waverley, for several years past, to revise 
correct the voluminous series of Novels wliich pass under that name; in order that, if they should 
r-er i^peax as his avowed productions, he might render them in some degree deserving of a conti- 
ance of the public favour uith which they have been honoured ever since their jfirst appearance. 

a long period, however, it seemed likely that the improved and illustrated edition which he 
r Jitated would be a posthumous publication. But the course of the events which occasioned the 
\,tosuro of tlie Author’s name having in a great measure restored to him a sort of parental control 
* tlicse Works, he is naturally induced to give them to the press in a corrected, and, he hopes, an 
Proved form, wliile life and health permit the task of revising and illustrating them. Such being 
♦ purpose, it is necessary to say n few words on the plan of the proposed Edition. 

stating it to be revised and corrected, it is not to be inferred that any attempt is made to alter 
^ tenor of the stories, the character of the actors, or the spirit of the dialogue. There is no doubt 
f 4e )POom for emendation in all these points,—but where the tree falls it must lie. Any attempt to 
criticism, however just, by altering a work already in the hands of the public, is generally 
In the most improbable fiction, the reader still desires some air of vraisemhlance, and 
fih that the incidents of a tale familiar to him should be altered to suit the taste of critics, 
ice of the author himself. This process of feeling is so natural, that it may be observed 
f ildren, who cannot endure that a nursery story should be repeated to them differently from 
in which it was first told. 

hout altering, in the slightest degree, either tlie story or tho mode of telling it, the Author 
Whis opportttuity to correct errors of the press and slips of the pen. That such should exist 
I e wondei'ed at, when it is considered that the Publishers found it their interest to hurry 
! be press a succession of the early editions of the various Novels, and that the Author had 
opportunity of revision. It is hoped tliat the present edition will be found free from 
I* pat accidental kind. 

^ ithor has also ventured to make some emendafioiis of a different character, wliich, without 
I' from the original stories as to disturb the reader’s old associations, 

add something to the spirit of the dialogue, narrative, or description. These consist 
1 |ttaming where the language is redundant, compression where the style is loose, infusion 
^here it is languid, tlie exchange of less forcible for more appropriate epithets—slight alter- 
ort, like the last touches of an artist, which contribute to heighten and finish the picture, 
erienc§^ eye can hardly detect in what they consist. 

I Preface to the new Edition, and the Introductory Notices to each separate work, will 
, accomit of such circumstances attending the first publication of the Novels and Tales, as 
in themselves, or proper to be communicated to the public. The Author also 
toij^blish, on this occasion, the various legends, family traditions, or obscure historical facts, 
^ilti^^hin^lfonned the groundwork of these Novels, and to give some account of the places where 
laid, when these are altogether, or in part, real; as well as a statement of particular 
L lidonts founded on fact; together with a more copious Glossaiy, and Notes explanatory of the an- 
customs, and popular superstitions, referred to in the Romances. 

H[^on the whole, it is hoped that the Waverley Novels, in their new dress, will not be found to have 
part of their attractions in consequence of receiving illustrations by the Author, and under* 
;oiiig hia careful nwrision. 

January 1829, 
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GENERAL PREFACE~(1829). 

-And must I ravel out 

My weaved'Up follies ? 

Bichard //. Jet IV^ 


Having undertaken to give an Introductory Ac¬ 
count of the compositions Avhicli ai’e hero offered to 
^e public, with Notes and Illustrations, the Author, 
under whoso name they are now for the first time 
collected, feels that he has the delicate task of speak¬ 
ing more of himself and his personal concerns, than 
may perhaps be either graceful or prudent. In this 
particular, he runs the risk of presenting himself 
to the public in the relation that the dumb wife in 
the jest-book held to her husband, when, having 
spent half of his fortune to obtain the cure of her 
imperfection, he was willing to have bestowed the 
other half to restore her to her former condition. 
But tins is a risk inseparable from the task which 
the Author has undertaken, and he can only pro¬ 
mise to be as little of an egotist as the situation will 
permit. It is perhaps an indifferent sign of a dis¬ 
position to keep his word, that having introduced 
himself in the third person singular, he proceeds in 
the second paragraph to make use of the first. But 
it appears to him that the seeming modesty con¬ 
nected with the former mode of writing, is over¬ 
balanced by the inconvenience of stiffness and 
affectation which attends it dui’ing a narrative of 
some length, and which miJy be observed less or 
more in every work in which the third person is 
used, from the Commentaries of Csesar, to the 
Autobiography of Alexander tlie Correotor. 

I must refer to a very early period of my life, 
were I to point out my first achievements as a tale¬ 
teller—but I believe some of my old schoolfellows 
can still bear witness that I had a distinguished 
character for that talent, at a time when the ap¬ 
plause of my companions was ray recompense for 
the disgraces and punishments which the future 
romance-writer incuiTed for being idle himself, and 
keeping others idle, during houi’s that should have 
been employed on our tasks. The chief enjoyment 
of my holidays was to escape with a chosen friend, 
who had the same taste with myself, and alternately 
to recite to each other such wild adventures as w'o 
were able to devise. Wo told, each in turn, inter¬ 
minable tales of knight-errantry and battles and 
enchantments, which were continued from one day 
to another as opportunity offered, without our ever 
thinking of bringing them to a conclusion. As we 
observed a strict secrecy on the subject of this 
intexoourse, it acquired adl the character of a con- 
oealed pleasure, and we used to select, for the 
scenes of our indulgence, long walks through the 


solitary and romantic environs of Arthur’ 
Salisbury Crags, Braid Hills, and similar pk 
the vicinity of Edinburgh; and the recollect 
those holidays still fonns an oasis in the pilgi'in 
which I have to look back upon. I have only 
add, that my friend still lives, a prospcpo.u 9 gentle 
man, but too much occupied with graver businesi. 
to thank me for indicating him more plainly 
confident of my childish mystery. 

When boyhood advancing into youth I’equ* 
more serious studies and graver cares, a Ion*, 
ness threw me back on the Idngdom of fictio’ 
if it were by a species of fatality. My indi 
tion arose, in part at least, from my having br^ 
a blood-vessel; and motion and speech were 1 
long time pronounced positively dangerous, 
several weeks I was confined strictly to my V 
during which time I was no^ allowed to speak a 
a whisper, to cat more than a spoonful or two^ j 
boiled rice, or to have more covering than 
counterpane. Wlien the reader is informed Ibat I ? 
was at this time a growing youth, with the spirits, 
appetite, and impatience of fifteen, and suffered, ot 
course, greatly under this severe regimen, which 
the repeated return of my disorder rendered indi^ 
pensable, he will not be surprised that .Xmddhpttl* 
doned to my own discretion, so far/had oo&ceiv|1 
almost sole amusement) was cono tl^at a romautfl 
less so, that I abused the indulgence ^ore mode^ 
time so much at my own disposal. ' . 

There was at this time a circulaiing library in 
Edinburgh, founded, I believe, by the celebr;ated , 
Allan Ramsay, which, besides containing a xhost 
respectable collection of books of every description, 
was, as might have been expected, peculiarly rich | 
in works of fiction. It exhibited specimens of every •: 
kind, from the romances of chivalry, and the pon-; 
derous folios of Cjtus and Cassandra, down to the: 
most approved works of later times* I was plunged 
into tliis great ocean of reading without comu v pit 
pilot; and unless when some one had Bie chaort 
play at chess with me, I was aJlow’ed to do noth^ 
save read, from’morning to night. I was, in kii 
ness and pity, which was perhaps erroneous, ho 
ever natural, permitted to select my subjects of ^ 
at my own pleasure, upon the same principk 
the humours of children are indulged to’ keep thoi 
out o^Jmschief. As my taste and appetite wer 
gratified in nothing else, I mdemnlfied myself 
becoming a glutton of books. Accord^*, 
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I wa4 the romances, old plays, and 

ej^c poetry, in tliat formidable coUection, and no 
^ was unconsciously amassing materials for the 
fin which it has been my lot to be so much em- 

yed, 

\t the sames time I did not in all respects abuse 
th© license permitted me. Familiar acquaintance 
with the specious miracles of fiction brought with it 
some degree of satiety, and I began, by degrees, to 
seek in histones, memoirs, voyages and travels, and 
the like, events nearly as wonderful as those which 
‘'were the work of imagination, with tlte additional 
advantage that they were at least in a great mea- 
sm’e true. The lapse of nearly two years, during 
which I was left to the exercise of my own free 
will, was followed by a temporary residence in the 
*, country, where I was again very lonely but for the 
^ amusement which I derived from a good though old- 
hioned library. The vague and wild use w’hich 
lade of this advantage I cannot describe better 
tl^>by referring my reader to the desultory studies 
^ Waverley in a similar situation; the passages 
‘'concemitig w’hoso course of reading were imitated 
from recollections of my own.—It must be under- 
I stood that the resemblance extends no farther. 

Time, as it glided on, brought the blessings of 
fconfirmed health and personal strength, to a degree 
{ which had never been expected or hoped for. The 
’ severe studies necessary to render me fit for my 
profession occupied the greater part of my time; 
and the society of my friends and companions who*| 
were about to enter life along with me, filled up th^ 
interval with the usual amusements of young men. 

I was in a situation which rendered serious labour 
indispensable; for, neither possessing, on the one 
Jj|ind,_aDy of those peculiar advantages which are 
io authof"^®^^ ^ hasty advance in the profes- 
Culd be attain®. 

[ig tho work interrupt my progress, 

i it wi^ n^^i^ably expect to succeed according to 
the greater or less degree of trouble which I should 
take to qu^ify myself as a pleader. 

It makes no part of the present story to detail 
how the success of a few ballads Jiad the effect of 
changing all the pui’pos© and tenor of my life, and 
of converting a pains-taking lawyer of some years^ 
standing into a follower of literature. It is enough 
to say, that I had assumed the latter character for 
several years before I seriously thought of attempt- 
tog a work of imagination in prose, although one 
or t^ajgf my poetical attempts did not differ from 
ronLoLbes otherwise than by being written in verse. 
But yet, 1 may observe, tliat about this time (now, 
alas! thirty years'since) 1 had nourished tho am¬ 
bitious desire of composing a tale of chivalry, which 
wan to be to tlie style of tlie Castle of Otranto, with 
iblm ltv of Border characters, and supernatural inci- 
Ktot Having found unexpectedly a chapter of this 
uitended work among some old papers, I hj^ve sub- 
jotoed it to this introductory essay, thinking some 
iroadors may'account as curious, toe first attempts 


at romantic composition by an author who has smue 
written so much in that department.^ And those 
who complain, not unreasonably, of the profusion of 
the Tales which have followed Waverley, may bless 
their stars at the narrow escape they have made 
by the commencement of the inundation which had 
so nearly taken place in the first year of the cen¬ 
tury, being postponed for fifteen years later. 

This particular subject was never resumed, but 
I did not abandon the idea of fictitious composition 
ill prose, though I detemiiucd to give another turn 
to tlie style of the work. 

My early recollections of the Highland scenery 
and customs made so favourable an impression to 
the poem called the Lady of tlie Lake, that I was 
induced to think of attempting something of the 
same Idnd in prose. I had been a good deal in the 
Highlands at a time when they were much less ac¬ 
cessible, and much less visited, than they have been 
I of late years, and was acquainted with many of the 
j old warriors of 1745, who were, like most veterans, 
j easily induced to fight their battles over again, for 
the benefit of a willing listener like myself. It natu¬ 
rally occurred to that the ancient traditions and 
high spii’it of a people, who, living in a civilized age 
and country, retained so strong a tincture of man¬ 
ners belonging to an early period of society, must 
afibrd a subject favourable for romance, if it should 
not prove a curious tale marred in the telling. 

It was with some idea of this kind, that, about 5 
the year 1805,1 threw together about one-tliird part [ 
of the first volume of Waverley. It was advertised 
to be pubh’shed by the late Mr John BalLontyne, 
bookseller in Edinbuigh, under the name of Wa¬ 
verley, or ’tis Fifty Years since,”—a title afterwards 
altered to ’Tis Sixty Yeaj's since,” that the actual 
date of publication might be made to correspond 
with the period in which the scene was laid. Having 
proceeded as far, I think, as the Seventh Chapter, 

1 showed my work to a critical friend, whose opinion 
was unfavourable ; and having then some poetical 
reputation, I was unwilling to risk tho loss of it by 
attempting a new style of composition. 1 tlierefore 
threw aside the work I had commenced, without 
either reluctfuice or remonstrance. I ought to add, 
that though my ingenious friend’s sentence was af¬ 
terwards reversed, on an appeal to the public, it 
cannot be considered as any imputation on Ins good 
taste; for the specimen subjected to his criticism 
did not extend beyond the departure of the hero for 
Scotland, and, consequently, had not entered upon 
the part of the story which was finally found most 
interestmg. 

Be that as it may, tins portion of the manuscript 
was laid aside in the drawers of an old writing desk, 
which, on my first coming to reside at Abbotsford, 
in 1811, was placed in a lumber garret, and entoely 
forgotten. Thus, though I sometimes, among other 
literary avocations, turned my thoughts to toe con- 


t See the Fragment alluded to. in the Appendix. Z. p. ff 
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ritated Jby the existence of a secret, and kept adoat 
by ^e di^ussions which took place on tlio subject 
fwm time to time, went a good way to maintain an 
unabated interest in these frequent publications. 
There was a mystery concerning the author, which 
each new novel was expected to assist in unravel¬ 
ling, although it might in other respects rank lower 
than its predecessors. 

I may perhaps be thought guilty of affectation, 
should I allege as one reason of my silence, a secret 
dislike to enter on personal discussions concerning 
my own literary labours. It is in every case a dan¬ 
gerous intercourse for an author to be dwelling 
continually among those who make Iiis writings a 
frequent and familiar subject of conversation, but 
who must necessarily be partial judges of works 
composed in their own society. The habits of self- 
importance, which are thus acquired by authors, 
are highly injurious to a well-regulated mind; for 
the cup of flattery, if it does not, like that of Circe, 
reduce men to tlie level of beasts, is sure, if eagerly 
drained, to bring the best and the ablest down to 
that of fools. This risk was in some degree pre¬ 
vented by the mask which I wore; and my own 
stores of self-conceit were left to their natural 
course, without being enhanced by the partiality 
of friends, or adulation of flatterers. 

If I am asked further reasons for the conduct I 
have long observed, I can only resort to the expla¬ 
nation supplied by a critic as friendly as he is in¬ 
telligent ; namely, that the mental organization of 
the Novelist must be characterised, to speak cranio- 
logically, by an extraordinary developement of the 
passion for delitescencyl I the rather suspect some 
natural disposition of this kind; for, from the in¬ 
stant I perceived the extreme curiosity manifested 
on the subject, I felt a secret satisfaction in baffling 
it, for which, when its unimportance is considered, 
I do not well know how to account. 

My desire to remain concealed, in the character 
of the Author of these Novels, subjected me occa¬ 
sionally to awkward embarrassments, as it some¬ 
times happened that those who were sufficiently 
intimate w'ith me, would put the question in direct 
terms. In this case, only one of three courses could 
be followed. Either 1 must have suiTendered my 
secret,—or have rotunied an equivocating answer, 
—or, finally, must have stoutly and boldly denied 
the fact. The first was a sacrifice which I conceive 
no one had a right to force from me, since I alone 
was concerned in the [matter. The alternative of 
rendering a doubtful answer must have left me open 
to the degrading suspicion that I was not imwill- 
ing to assume the merit (if there was any) which I 
dared not absolutely lay claim to; or those who might 
think more justly of mo, must have received such 
an equivocal answer as an indirect avowal. I there¬ 
fore Considered myself entitled, like an accused per¬ 
son put upon trial, to refuse giving my own evidence 
to my own conviction, and flatly to deny all that 
)(mld not be proved against me. At the same time 


I usually qualified my denial by seating, that,* bad 
I been the author of these works, I wotdd have feh 
myself quite entitled to protect my secret by refqmtf 
my own evidence, when it was asked for to 
plish a discovery of what I desired to conceal. » 

The real truth is, that I never expected or hoped 
to disguise my connexion with these Novels from 
any one who lived on terms of intimacy with me. 
The number of coincidences which necessarily ex- , 
isted between narratives recounted, modes of ex¬ 
pression, and opinions broached in these Tales, and 
such as were used by their author in the intercourse 
of private life, must have been far too great to 
permit any of my familiar acquaintances to doubt 
the identity betwixt their friend and the Author of 
Waverley; and I believe, they were all morally con¬ 
vinced of it. But while I was myself silent, tlieir 
belief could not weigh much more with tlie worlA 
than that of others; their opinions and rea^^r^ j 
were liable to be taxed with partiality, pr confroi^'ift 
with opposing arguments and opinions; aJf^^e 
question was not so much, whether I should iSb ge¬ 
nerally acknowledged to be the author, in spite of 
my own denial, as whether even my own avowal of 
the w'orks, if such should he made, would be suffi¬ 
cient to put me in undisputed possession of that 
character. 

1 have been often asked concerning supposed 
cases, in winch 1 was said to have been placed on 
the verge of discovery; but, as I maintained my 
point with the composure of a lawyer of thirty years* 
standing, I licver recollect being in pain or confusion 
on the subject. In Captain Medwyn’s Conversations 
of Lord Byron, the reporter states himself to liaVe 
asked my noblo and highly-gifted friend, If lie 
was certain about these Novels being Sir Walte:i^ 
Scott’s I ” To which Lord Byron replied, ScoU w ,1 
much as owned himself the Author of Waverley to\ 
me in Murray’s shop. I was talking to him about that 
novel, and lamented that its author had not carried 
back the story nearer to the time of the Revolution 
—Scott, entirely off his guard, replied, ^ Ay, I might 
have done so; but—* there he stopped. It was in 
vain to attempt to correct liimself; he looked con¬ 
fused, and relieved his embarrassment by a preci¬ 
pitate retreat.” I have no recollection whatever of 
this scene taking place, and I should have thought 
that I was more likely to have laughed than to ap¬ 
pear confused, for I certainly never hoped to impose 
upon Lord Byron in a case of the kind; and from 
the manner in which he uniformly expressed him¬ 
self, I knew his opinion was eritirely formed, and 
that any disclamations of mine would only have 
savoured of affectation. I do not mean to insinuate 
that the incident did not happen, but only that it 
could hardly have occurred exactly under the oir^ 
cumstances narrated, without my recollectmg someiA 
thing positive on the subject. In another part- jnW 
the same volume, Lord Byron is reported to have y 
expressed a supposition that the cause of my not j. 
avowing myself the Author of Waverley may have I 
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oeen some surmise that the reigning family would 
nave been displeased with the work. I can only 
mjVf it is the last apprehension I should have enter- 
as indeed the inscription to these volumes 
Z^iciently proves. The sufferers of that melan- 
ifeimly period have, during the last and present reign, 
been honoured both with the sympathy and pro¬ 
tection of the reigning family, whose magnanimity 
can well pardon a sigh from others, and bestow one 
themselves, to the memory of brave opponents, who 
did nothing in hate, but all in honour. 

While those who were hi habitual intercourse 
with the real autlior had little hesitation in assign¬ 
ing the literary property to him, others, and those 
critics of no mean rank, employed themselves in 
investigating with persevering patience any cha¬ 
racteristic features which might seem to betray the 
origin of these Novels. Amongst these, one gentle- 
,‘equally remarkable for the kind and liberal 
'^f his criticism, the acuteness of his reasoning, 
aj?d the very gentlemanlike manner in which he 
conducted his enquiries, displayed not only powers 
of accurate investigation, but a temper of mind de¬ 
serving to be employed on a subject of much greater 
importance; and I have no doubt made converts to 
his opinion of almost all who thought the point 
worthy of consideration.^ Of those lettei’s, and other 
attempts of the same kind, the author could not 
complain, though his incognito was endangered. 
He had challenged the public to a game at bo-peep, 
and if he was discovered in his hiding-hole,” ho 
must submit to the shame of detection. 

Various reports were of course circulated in 
[ various wa^s; some founded on an inaccurate re¬ 
hearsal of what may have been partly real, some on 
'^rcumstances having no concern whatever with the 
^Jjb^ect, and others on the invention of some im- 
^rtunate persons, who might perhaps imagine, that 
the readiest mode of forcing the author to disclose 
himgclf, was to assign some dishonourable and dis¬ 
creditable cause for liis silence. 

It may be easily supposed that tliis sort of in¬ 
quisition was treated with contempt by the person 
whom it principally regarded; as, among all the 
rumours that were current, there was only one, and 
that as unfounded the othera, wliich had never¬ 
theless some alliance to probabiUty, and indeed 
might have proved in some degree true. 

I allude to a report w|nch ascribed a great part, 

I or the whole, of these Novels, to the late Thomas 
j Scott, Esq., of the 70th Regiment, then stationed 
[ in Canada. Those who remember that gentleman 
i will readily grant, that, with general talents at least 
equal to those of his elder brother, he added a power 
j of social humour, and a deep insight into human 
character, which rendered him an universally de- 
k^htfiil member of society, and that the habit of 
Proposition alone was wanting to render him equally 


successful as a writer. The Author of Waverley 
was so persuaded of the truth of this, that he warmly 
pressed his brother to make such an experiment, and 
willingly undertook all tlie trouble of correcting and 
superintending the press. Mr Thomas Scott seemed 
at first veiy well disposed to embrace the proposal, 
and bad even fixed on a subject and a hero. The 
latter \vas a person well known to both of us in ouu 
boyish years, from having displayed some strong 
traits of character. Mr T. Scott had determined to 
represent his youthful acquaintance as emigrating 
to America, and encountering the dangers and hard¬ 
ships of the New World, with the same dauntless 
spii’it which ho had displayed when a boy in his 
native country. jMr Scott would probably have 
,becn highly successful, being familiarly acquainted 
with the manners of the native Indians, of the old 
French settlers in Canada, and of the Brules or 
Woodsmen, and having the power of observing 
with accuracy what, I have no doubt, he could have 
sketched with force and expression. In short, the 
author believes his brother would have made him 
self distinguished in that striking field, in which, 
since that period, Mr Cooper has achieved so many 
triumphs. But Mr T. Scott was already affected by 
bad health, wliich wholly unfitted him for literary 
labour, even if he could have reconciled his patience 
to the task. He never, I believe, wrote a single line 
of the projected work; and I only have the melan¬ 
choly pleasure of preserving in the Appendix,^ the 
simple anecdote on which he proposed to found it. 

To this I may add, I can easily conceive that 
there may have been circumstances wliich gave a 
colour to the general report of my brotlicr being 
interested in these works; and in particular tliat it 
might derive strength from my having occasion to 
remit to him, in consequence of certain family trans¬ 
actions, some considerable sums of money about 
that period. To which it is to be added, that if 
any person chanced to evince particular curiosity 
on such a subject, my brother was likely enough to 
divert himself with practising on tlieir credulity. 

It may be mentioned, that while the paternity of 
these Novels was from time to time warmly dis¬ 
puted in Britain, the foreign booksellers expressed 
no hesitation on the matter, but affixed my name 
to the whole of the Novels, and to some besides to 
which I had no claim. 

The volumes, therefore, to which the present pages 
form a Preface, are entirely the composition of 
the Author by whom .they are now acknowledged, 
with the exception, always, of avowed quotations, 
and such unpi-emeditated and involuntary plagiar¬ 
isms as can scarce be guarded against by any one 
who has read and written a great deal. The ori¬ 
ginal manuscripts are all in existence, and entirely 
written (horresco ref evens ) in the Autlior’s own hand, 
excepting during the years 1818 and 1819, when, 


t M>ihe Author of Waverley ; Rodwoll and Mar¬ 

ital, Lotidon Isa? 


* See Appendix, N“. III. p. W. 
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being affected with severe illness, he was obliged to 
employ the assistance of a fiiendly amanuensis. 

The number of persons to whom the secret was 
necessarily intrusted, or communicated by chance, 
amounted I should think to twenty at least, to whom 
I am greatly obliged for the fidelity with which 


new interest in the object, when it is opened,.and 
the internal machinery displayed to them. , ^ 
That Waverley and its successors have had th^- 
day of favour and popularity must be admitted v® 
sincere gratitude; and tlie Author has studied (wiw 
the prudence of a beauty whose reign has been 


they obs^ed theuTtrust, untU the derangement of thcr long) to supply, by the assistance of art, the 
tho affairs of my publishers, Messi's Constable & charms which novelty no longer affords. The pu^b- 
Co., and the exposure of their accompt books, vvliich Hshers luve endeavoured to gratify tlie honourable 
was the necessary consequence, rcndei-ed secrecy partiaUty of tlie pubUe for the encouragement of 
no longer possible. The particulars .attending the British art, by illustaiting tins edition with designs 
avowal have been laid before tho public in tho In- hy the most eminent living artists.^ 
troduction to tho Chronicles of tlie Canongate. To my distinguished countryman, David WUkie, 


I troduction to tho Chronicles of tlie Canongate. 

Tho preliminary advertisement has given a sketch 


to Edwin Landseer, who has exercised his talents 1 


of the purpose 


of this edition. I have some reason so much on Scottish subjects and scenery, to Messrs 


to fear that the notes which accompany the tales, as Leslie and Newton, my thanks are due, from a friend 
now published, may bo tliought too miscellaneous as well as .an author. Nor am I less obliged tc 
and too egotistical. It may be some apology for .Me-asrs Cooper, Kidd, and other artists of distinctiou 
tliis, that the publication was intended to be post- to whom I am leas personally known, for the ready, 
humous, and stiU more, tliat old men may bo per- zeal with wliich they have devoted their talents,^ 


mitted to speak long, because they cannot in the 
course of nature have long time to speak. In pre- 


j the same purpose. 

Farther explanation respecting tlie Edition, is the • 


paring the present edition, I have done all tluit I business of the publishers, not of the author; and 
can do to explain tho nature of my materials, and here, therefore, tho latter has accompUshed liis task 
the use I have made of diem; nor is it probable that of introduction and explanation. If, like a spoUed 
I shall again revise or even read these talcs. I was child, he has sometimes abused or trifled with the 
therefore desirous rather to exceed in the portion of indulgence of the public, he feels liimself entitled 


i new and explanatory matter wliich is added to this to full belit 
edition, than that the reader should have reason to charge^ of 
• complaia tliat tho information communicated was their kindn 
of a general and merely nomhial character. It i,^jan^ry 

remains to be tried whether the public (like a child_ 

to whom a watch is shown) will, after having been ^ 
satiated wWi looking at tho outside, ac^iuii’e some j Eagravings. 


to full belief, when he exculpates himself from the 
charge of having been at any time insensible of 
their kindness. 

Abbotsford, \ 
lit January IS29. > 


i This refers to the Edition of 1829, in 48 volt., with 96 
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N«. P. 

FRAGMENT OF A ROMANCE WIUCII WAS TO HAVE 
BEEN ENTITLED, 

THOMAS THE RHYMEIL 
CHAPTER I. 

The sun was nearly set behind the distant moun¬ 
tains of Liddesflaie, when a few of the scattered and 
terrified inhabitants of tlie village of Hersildoun, 
wliich had four days before been burned by a pre¬ 
datory band of English Borderers, were now busied 
in repairing tlieir ruined dwellings. One high tower 
in th» centre of the village alone exhibited no ap- 
pennuioe of devastation. It was surroimded with 
court walls, and the outer gate was barred and 


Dovlea. The bushes and brambles which grew around 
and had even insinuated their branches beneath the 
gate, plainly showed that it must have been many 
years since it had been opened. While the cottages 
around lay in smoking ruins, this pile, desei’ted 
desolate as it seemed to be, had suffered nothing 
from the violence of the invaders; and the wretched 
bc'iiigs who were endeavouring to repair their mi¬ 
serable huts against nightfall, seemed to neglect 
the preferable shelter which it might have afforded 
them, without the necessity of labour. 

Before tho day had quite gone down, a knight, 
richly armed, and mounted upon an ambling h^k- 
uey, rode slowly into the village. His attendants 
wore a lady, apparently young and beautifiil, who 
rode by his side upon a dappled palfrey; his squire, 
who carried his helmet and lance, and led his Iwttle-j 
horse, a noble steed, richly caparisoned. A pag^jP 


I * It is not to be aappoiod ibat these fragments are given 
1 t8 poBSeBSing any IntnnBie vatue of themselves; but there 
I tuy bo tomo cariosity sttsebed to them, as to the fin>f 


etchings of a plate, which are accounted Intereotlng bo 
those who have, in any degree, been interested tn the mor 
hnished works Of the arti^* 
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four yeomen, bearing bows and quivers, short 
Bwords, aj&d targets of a ^an breadth, completed his 
eouipqge, which, though'small, denoted him to be a 

g oi high rank. 

e stopped and addressed several of the innabi- 
i whom curiosity had withdrawn from their la- 
to gsde at him; but at the sound of his voice, 
and still more on perceiving the St George’s Cross 
in the caps of his followers, they fled, with a loud 
cry, tlmt the Southrons were returned.’’ The 
knight endeavoured to expostulate with the fu^tives, 
who were chiefly aged men, women, and children; 
but their dread of the English name accelerated 
their flight, and in a few minutes, excepting the 
knight and Ids attendants, the place was deserted by 
all. Ho paced through the village to seek a shelter 
for the night, and despairing to find one either in 
the inaccessible tower, or the plundered huts of the 
peasantry, he directed his course to tlie left hand, 
where he spied a small decent habitation, apparently | 
the abode of a man considerably dbove the common ! 
After much knocking, the proprietor at lengtli j 
'mjtowed Idmself at tlie window, and speaking in tlie | 
*lEiglish dialect, with great signs of apprehension, 
.dSnanded their business. The warrior replied, 
that Ids quality was an English Imight and baron, 
and that he was travelling to the court of the King 
of Scotland on affairs of consequence to both king¬ 
doms. 

** Pardon my hesitation, noble Sir Knight,” said 
I the old man, as he unbolted and unbarred his doors 
—Pardon my hesitation, but we are here exposed 
to too many intrusions, to admit of our exercising 
mdimited and unsuspicious hospitality. What i 
have is yours; and God send your mission may 
bring back peace and the good days of our c»ld 
Queen Margaret!” | 

Amen, worthy Franklin,” quoth the Knight— 
Did you know her!” 

“ I came to this country in her train,” said the 
Franklin ; “ and the care of some of her jointui-e 
^Wnds which she devolved on me, occasioned my set- 
l^g here.” 

T And how do you, being an Engh’sliman,” said ; 
^the Knight, ‘‘ protect your life and property here, ! 
when one of your nation cannot obtain a single 
night’s lodging, or a draught of water, were he 
thirsty?” 

** Marry, noble sir,” answered the Franklin, | 
use, as they say, will make a man live in a lion’s | 
den; and as I settled here in a quiet time, and have : 
never given cause of offence, I am respected by my 
neighbours, and even, as you see, by our forayers 
from England.” 

I rejoice to hear it, and accept your hospitality. 
— Isabella, my love, our worthy host will provide 
you a bed.—My daughter, good Franklin, is ill at 
ease. We will occupy your house till the Scottish 
King shall return from his northern expedition- - 
meanwhile call me Lord Lacy of Chester.” 

The attendants of the Baron, assistea oy the 
j Franklin, were now busied in disposing of the 
' hoirses, and arr^ging the table for some refresh¬ 
ment for Lord Lacy and his fair companion. While 
I fliey sat down to it, they were attended by their host 
|and his daughter, whom custom did not permit to 
in their presence, and who afterwards withdrew 
' to an outer chamber, where the squire and page 
(both young men of noble birth) partook of supper, 
aad were accommodated with beds. The yeomen, • 


i after doing honour to the rustic cheer of Queen 
I Margaret’s bailiff, withdrew to the stable, and each, 
beside his favourite horse, snored away the fatigues 
1 of their journey. 

I Early on tlie following morning, file travellei’S 
were roused by a thundering knocking at the door 
of the house, accompanied with many demands foi’ 
instant admission, in the roughest tone. The squire 
and page of Lord Lacy, after buckling on their 
arms, were about to sally out to chastise these in 
traders, when the old host, after looking out at a 
private casement, contrived for reconnoitring his 
visitors, entreated them, with great signs of terror, 
to be quiet, if they did not mean that all in the 
house should be murdered. 

He then hastened to the apartment of Lord Lacy 
whom he met dressed in a long furred gown and 
the knightly cap called a mortier^ irritated at the 
noise, and demanding to know the cause which had 
disturbed the repose of the household. 

Noble sir,” said the Franklin, “ one of the 
most formidable and bloody of tho Scottish Border 
riders is at hand—he is never seen,” added he, 
faltering with terror, so far from the hills, but with 
some bad purpose, and the power of accomplishing 
it; so hold yourself to your guard, for”— 

A loud crash here announced that the door was 
broken down, and the knight just descended the 
stair in time to prevent bloodshed betwixt his at¬ 
tendants and the intruders. They were three in 
number. Their chief wiis tall, bony, and athletic; 
his spare and muscular frame, as well as the hard¬ 
ness of his features, marked the course of his life 
to have been fatiguing and perilous. The effect of 
his appearance was aggravated by his dress, which 
consisted of a jack or jacket, composed of thick buff 
leatlier, on which small plates of iron of a lozenge 
form were stitched, in §uch a manner as to overlap 
each Ollier, and form a coat of mail, which swayed 
witli every motion of the wearer’s body. This de¬ 
fensive armour covered a doublet of coarse grey 
cloth, and the Borderer had a few half-rusted plates 
of steel on his shoulders, a two-edged sword, witli a 
dagger hanging beside it, in a buff belt; a helmet, 
with a few iron bars, to cover the face instead of a 
visor, and a lance of tremendous and uncommon 
length, completed his appointments. The looks of 
the man Avere as wild and rude os his attire—his 
keen black eyes never rested one moment fixed 
upon a single object, but constantly traversed all 
around, as if they ever sought some danger to op¬ 
pose, some plunder to seize, or some insult to re¬ 
venge. The latter seemed to be his present object, 
*for, regardless of tho dignified presence of Lord 
Lacy, he uttered the most incoherent threats against 
the owner of the house and liis guests. 

** We shall see—ay, marry s^U we—if an Eng¬ 
lish hound is to harbour and reset the Southrons I 
here. Thank the Abbot of Melrose, and the good | 
ICnight of Coldingnow, that have so long kept me . 
from your skirts. But those days are gone, by St j 
Mary, and you shall find it I” 

It is probable the enraged Borderer would not ! 
have long continued to vcait liis rage in empty me- ; 
uaces, had not the entrance of the four yeomen, i 
with their bows bent, convinced him that the force i 
was not at tliia moment on his own side. | 

Lord Lacy now advanced towm^ds Iiim. “ Yon | 
intrude upon my privacy, soldier; withdraw yo^ ’ 
self and your iollowers—there is peace bertwhet 
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OUT iiationSf or my servants should chastise thy 
presumption.” 

^ " Such peace as ye give, such shall you have,” 

i answered the moss-trooper, first pointing with his 
; lance towards the burned village, and then almost 
i instantly levelling it against Lord Lacy. The squire 
; drew liis sword, and severed at one blow the steel 
] head from the tnincheon of the spear. 

■ Arthur Fitzherbert,” said the Baron, ‘‘ that 
stroke has deferred thy knighthood for one year— 
never must 'that squire wear the spur.s, whose un¬ 
bridled impetuosity can draw unbidden his sword 
in the presence of his master. Go hence, and tliink 
on what I have said.” 

' The squire left the chamber abashed. 

It were vain,” continued Lord Lacy, to ex¬ 
pect that courtesy from a mountain churl which 
even my own followers can forget. Yet, before 
thou drawest thy brand (for the intruder laid his 
hand upon the hilt of his sword), thou ^vilt do well 
to reflect that I came with a safe-conduct from thy 
king, and have no time to waste in brawls with such 
as thou.” 

** From my king—from my king!” re-echoed the 
mountaineer. “ I care not tliat rotten truncheon 
(strilungthe shattered spear furiously on the gi'ound) 
lOT the King of Fife and Lotliian. But Habby of 
Cessford will be here belive; and we shall soon 
know if he will permit an English cliuid to occupy 
his hostelrie.” 

Having uttered these words, accompanied with a 
lowering glance from under his sliaggy black eye¬ 
brows, he turned on his heel, and left tlie house with 
his two followers; — they mounted their horses, 
wliich they Imd tied to an outer fence, and vanished 
in an instant. 

Who is this discourteous iniffian ?” said Lord 
Lacy to the Franklin, who Jiad stood in the most 
violent agitation during this wholo scene. 

** His name, noble lord, is Adam Keir of the 
Moat, but he is commonly called by his companions 
the Black Kider of Cheviot. I fear, I fear he comes 
hither for no good — but if the Lord of Cessford 
be near, he will not dare offer any unprovoked 
outrage.” 

I have heard of that chief,” said the Baron— 

** let me know when he approaches, and do thou, 
Rodulph (to the eldest yeoman), keep a strict watch. 
Adelbert (to tJie page), attend to arm me.” The 
page bowed, and the Baron withdrew to the cham¬ 
ber of the Lady Isabella, to explain the cause of i 
the distui’bance. I 


No more of the proposed tale was ever written; 
but tlie author’s purpose was, that it should turn 
upon a fine legend of superstition, which is cun'ent 
in the part of the Borders where he had his resi¬ 
dence; where, in the reign of Alexander III. of 
Scotland, that renowned person Thomas of Hersil- 
doune, called the Rliymer, actually flourished. This 
personage, the Merlin of Scotland, and to whom 
some of the adventures which the British bards as- 
Bigued to Merlin Caledonius, or the Wild, have been 
transferred by tradition, was, as is well known, a ; 
magician, as well as a poet and prophet. He is 
alleged still to live in the land of Faery, and is ex¬ 
pected to return at some groat convulsion of society, 
in which he is to act a dminguished.part—a tradi¬ 


tion common to all uauons, as the belief of the 
Mahomedans respecting their twelfth Imaum de« 
monstrates. , i 

Now, it chanced many years since, tliat th^H 
lived on the Borders a jolly, rattling hoi^-cowplW 
who was remarkable for a reckless and fearleS 
temper, which made liim much admired, and a littl^l 
dreaded, amongst his neighbours. One moonlight' 
night, as he rode over Bowden Moor, on the west 
side of the Eildon Hills, the scene of Thomas tlie 
llliymer’s prophecies, and often mentioned, in his 
story, having a brace of horses along with him which 
he had not been able tb dispose of, he met a man 
of venerable appearance, and singularly antique 
dress, who, to his great surprise, asked the price of 
liis horses, and began to chaffer with him on the 
subject. To Canobie Dick, for so shall we call our 
Border dealer, a chap was a chap, and he would 
have sold a horse to the devil himself, without mind- 
I ing his cloven hoof, and would have probably cheat¬ 
ed Old Nick into the bargain. The stranger paid 
the price tliey agreed on, and all that puzzled Dicjt. 
in Bie transaction was, that the gold which he r^ 
ceived was in unicorns, bonnet-pieces, and othS? 
ancient coins, which would have been invaluable to, 
collectors, but were rather troublesome in modem 
currency. It was gold, however, and therefore 
Dick contrived to get better value for the coin, than 
he perhaps gave to liis customer. By the command 
of so good a merchant, he brought horses to the 
same spot more than once; the purchaser only sti¬ 
pulating that he should always come by night, and 
alone. 1 do not know whether it was from mere 
curiosity, or whether some hope of gain mixed with 
it, but after Dick had sold several horses in tliis way, 
he began to complain that dry bargains were un¬ 
lucky, and to hint, tliat since his chap must live 
in the neighbourhood, lie ought, in the courtesy of 
dealing, to treat him to half a mutchkin. 

“ You may see my dwelling if you will,” said the 
stranger; but if you lose courage at wliat you see 
there, you will me it all your life.” ' 

Dicken, however, laughed the warning to scoi7i,(ff 
and having alighted to secure liis horse, he followed A 
the stranger up a narrow foot-path, which led them 
up the hills to the singular eminence stuck betwixt' 
the most southern and the centre peaks, and called, 
from its resemblance to. such an animal in its forai, 
the Lucken Hare. At the foot of this eminence, 
w’liich is almost as famous for witch meetings as 
the neighbouring wind-mill of Kippilaw, Dick was 
somewhat stai’tled to observe that his conductor 
entered the hill side by a passage or cavern, of which 
he himself, though well acquainted with the spot, 
had never seen or heard. 

“ You may still I’etum,” said his guide, looking 
ominously back upon him;—but Dick scorned to 
show the white feaUier, and on tliey went. They 
entered a very long range of stables; in every stall 
stood a coal-black horse; by every horse lay a Imight 
in coal-black armour, witli a drawn sword in his 
hand; but all were as silent, hoof and limb, as if 
they had been cut out of marble. A great number 
of torches lent a gloomy lustre to the hall, which* 
like those of the Caliph Vatliek, was of large dimen¬ 
sions. At the upper end, however, they at length ^ 
arrived, where a sword and horn lay on an antiqu^ t 
table. " 

He tliat shall sound tliat horn and draw that 
sw’ord,” said the stranger, who now intimated that 
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he was the fSampus Thonias of Hereildoune, ^ shall, 
If his heart fail him not, be king over all broad Bri- 
^i n. So speaks the tongne that cannot lie. But 
depends on courage, and much on your taking 
sword or the horn first.” 

Dick was much disposed to take the sword, but 
ijis bold spirit was quailed by the supernatural ter- 
rors of the hall, and he thought to unsheath the 
sword first, might be construed into defiance, and 
' g^ve ofience to the powers of the Mountain. He 
took tlie bugle with a trembling hand, ^d a feeble 
note, but loud enough to produce a terrible answer. 
Thunder rolled in stunning peals through the im¬ 
mense hall; horses and men started to life; the 
steeds snorted, stamped, grinded their bits, and 
tossed on high their heads—the warriors sprung to 
their feet, clashed their armour, and bi-andished 
their swords. Dick’s terror was extreme at seeing 
the whole army, which had been so lately silent as 
the grave, in uproar, and about to rush on him. He 
dropped the horn, and made a feeble attempt to seize 
I the enchanted sword; but at the same moment a 
||»ice pronounced aloud the mysterious words;— 

* “ Woe to the coward, that ever he was born, 

. Who did not draw the sword before he blew the 
horn!” 

At the same time a whirlwind of irresistible fury 
howled through the long hall, bore the unfortunate 
horse-jockey clear out of the mouth of the cavern, 
and precipitated him over a steep bank of loose 
stones, where the shepherds found him the next 
morning, with just breath sufficient to tell his fear¬ 
ful tale, after concluding which he expired. | 

Tliis legend, with several variations, is found in 
many parts of Scotland and England—the scene is 
sometimes laid in some favourite glen of the High¬ 
lands, sometimes in the deep coal-mines of Northum¬ 
berland and Cumberland, which run so far beneath 
the ocean. It is also to be found in Reginald Scott’s 
book on Witchcraft, which was written in the IGth • 
^ntury. It would be in vain to ask what was the 
l^ginal of the tradition. The choice between the 
1 Aom and sword may, perhaps, include as a moral, 
that it is fool-hardy to awaken danger before we have 
arms in our hands to resist it. 

Although admitting of much poetical ornament, 
it is clear that this legend would have formed but 
an unhappy foundation for a prose story, and must 
have degenerated into a mere fairy tale. Dr John 
Leyden has beautifully introduced the tradition in 
liis Scenes of Infancy: 

Mysterious Rhymer, doom’d by fate's decree, 

Still to revisit Eildon’s fated tree; 

Where oft the swain, at dawn of Hallow-day, 

Hears thy fleet barb with wild impatience neigh; 

Say who is he, with summons long and high, 

Shall bid the charmed sleep of ages fly, 

Roll the long sound through Eildon’s caverns vast, 
While each dark warrior kindles at the blast? 

The horn, the falchion grasp with mighty hand, ^ 

And peal proud Arthur’s march from Fairy-land? 

Scenes of Infancy, Part I. 

In the same cabinet with the preceding fragment, 
the following occurred among other disjecta membra. 

It seems to be an attempt at a tale of a different 
description from the last, but was almost instantly 
*^Abaudoned. The introduction points out tlie time 
of the composition to have been about the end of the ' 
18th century. 


THE LORD OP ENNERDALE. 

IN A FRAGMENT OF A LETTER FROM JOHN B— E8Q« 
OP THAT ILK, TO WILLIAM Q-, F.R.S.E. 

^ Fill a bumper,” tsaid the Knight; the ladies 
may spare us a little longer—Fill a bumper to the 
Archduke Charles.” 

The company did due honour to the toast of their 
landlord. 

The success of the Archduke,” said the muddy 
Vicar, " will tend to further our negotiation at Pa¬ 
ris ; and if”- 

Pardon the interruption, Doctor,” quoth a thin 
emaciated figure, with somewhat of a foreign accent; 

but why should you connect those events unless to 
hope that the bitivery and victories of our allies may 
supersede the necessity of a degrading treaty?” 

" We begin to feel, Monsieur L’Abbe,” answered 
the yicar, with some asperity, that a continental 
war entered into for the defence of an ally who was 
unwilling to defend himself, and for the restora¬ 
tion of a royal family, nobility, and priesthood, who 
tamely abandoned their own rights, is a burden too 
much even for the resources of this country.” 

" And was the war then on the part of Great Bri¬ 
tain,” rejoined the Abbe, “ a gratuitous exertion of 
generosity ? Was their no fear of the wide-wasting 
spirit of innovation which had gone abroad ? Did 
not the laity tremble for their property, the clergy 
for their religion, and every loyal heart for the con¬ 
stitution? Was it not thought necessary to destroy 
the building which was on fire, ere the conflagration 
spread around the vicinity V* 

Yet, if upon trial,” said the Doctor, " the walla 
were found to resist our utmost efforts, 1 see no 
great prudence in pei’severing in our labour amid ! 
the smouldering ruins.” I 

‘‘ What, Doctor,” said the Baronet, " must 1 call 
to your recollection your o>vn sermon on the late 
general fast ?—did you not encourage us to hope that 
the Lord of Hosts would go forth with our armies, 
and that our enemies, who blasphemed him, should 
be put to shame?” 

It may please a kind father to chasten even his 
beloved children,” answered the Vicar. 

I think,” said a gentleman near the foot of the 
table, “ that the Covenanters made some apology of 
the same kind for the failure of their prophecies at 
the battle of Dunbar, when their mutinous preach¬ 
ers compelled the prudent Lesley to go down against 
the Philistines in Gilgal.” 

The Vicar fixed a scrutinizing and not a vei*y 
complacent eye upon this intruder. He was a young 
man of mean stature, and rather a reserved appear¬ 
ance. Early and severe study had quenched in his 
features the gaiety peculiar to his age, and im¬ 
pressed upon them a premature cast of thoughtful¬ 
ness. His eye had, however, retained its fire, and 
his gesture its animation. Had he remained silent, 
he would have been long unnoticed; but when he 
spoke, there was something in his manner which 
arrested attention. 

“ Who is this young man ?” said the Vicar in a 
low voice, to his neighbour. 

A Scotchman called Maxwell, on a visit to Sir 
Henry,” was the answer. 

“ 1 thought so, from his accent and his manners,” 
said the Vicar. 

It may be here observed, that the Northern Eng¬ 
lish retain rather more of the ancient hcredita^ 
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aversion to UbeSrnei^hoxffa than their oountx^en 
of the Soath. The interference of other disputants^ 
eadi of whom urged his opinion with all the vehe- 
mence of wine and pohiics^ rendered the summons 
io the dvawing<roo!m agreeable to ^tibe more sober 
part of tiw oorapany. 

The company dispersed by degrees^ and at length 
tile Vicar and tne young Scotchxnan alone remained, 
besides the Baronet, his lady, daughters, and my¬ 
self. The dergyman had not, it would seem, forgot 
the obserrsdion whidi ranked him with the fedsc 
prophets of Dunbar, for he addressed Mr Maxwell 
upon the first opportunity. 

^ Hem I I thmky sir, you mentioned something 
about the dvil wars of last ^ntury? You must be 
deeply skilled in them indeed, if you can draw any 
parallel betwixt those and the present evil days— 
days which I am ready to maintain are the most; 
gloomy that ever darkened the prospects'of Britain .’’ 

** God forbid^ Doctor, that I should draw a com¬ 
parison between the present times and those you 
mention. I am too sensible of the advantages we 
enjoy over our ancestors. Faction and ambition 
have introduced division among ns; but we are still 
free from the guilt of dvil bloodshed, and from all 
tiie evils which flow from it. Our foes, sir, arc* not 
those of our own household; and while we conti¬ 
nue united and firm, from the attacks of a foreign | 
enemy, however artful, or however inveterate, we ! 
have, I hope, little to dread.” | 

Have you found any thing curious, Mr Max- I 
well, among the dusty papers T’ said Sir Henry, who 
seeniod to dread a revival of pofttical discussion. 

‘ ** My investigation amongst them led to reflections 
which I have just now hinted,” said Maxwell; “ and 
1 think they are pretty strongly exemplified by a 
story which 1 have been endeavouring to arrange 
from some of your family manuscripts.” 

You are welcome to make w’hat use of them 
you please,” said Sir Henry; ** they have been un- 
'disturbed for many a day, and I have often wished, 
for some person as well skilled as you in tliese old 
pot-liooks, to tell mo tlieir meaning,” 

Those I just mentioned,” answered Maxwell, 
relate to a piece of private history, savouiiug not 
a little of the marvellous, and intimately connected 
with your family: if it is agreeable, 1 can read to 
you the anecdotes, in the modem sliape into which 
I have been endeavouring to throw them, and you 
can then judge of the value of the originals.” 

There was something in this proposal, agreeable 
to all parties. Sir Henry Imd family pride, which 
\ prepared him to take an interest in whatever rela- 
I ted to his ancestors. The ladies had dipped deeply 
I into the fashionable reading of the present day. 
j Lady Ratcliff and her fair daughters had climbed 
j ev&ry pass, viewed every pfaie-shrouded min, heard 
every groan, and lifted every trap-door, in company 
j with the noted heroine of Udolpho. They had been 
. heard, however, to observe, that tlxe famous in¬ 
cident of the Black Veil singularly resembled the 
ancient apologue of the Mountain in labour, so that 
tliey were unquestionably critics, as well as admi¬ 
rers. Besides all this, tliey bad valorouriy mounted 
en croupe behind the ghostly horseman of Prague, 
through all his seven translators, and followed the 
footsteps of Moor through the forest of Bohemia. 
Moreover, it was even hinted (but tliis was a greater 
myateiy than aU the rest), that a certain peiform- 
cafled the Monk, in three neat voluraes, had 


been seen, by a frying eye, in the right4iand drawex 
of the Indian cabinet of Lady Ratcliff’s dressing 
room. Thus predi^osed for wonders and Bigi]% 
Lady Ratcliff and her nymphs drew their ch^j^ 
round a large blazing wood.4^ and arrai^ed 
selves to listen to the tale. To that fire 1 also ’iip- 
proached, moved thereunto partly by the inclemency 
of tile season, and partly ttiat my deafness, which 
yon know, cousin, 1 acquired during my campaign 
under Prince Charles Edward, might be no obsta¬ 
cle to tile gratification of my curiosity, w’hich was 
awakened by what had any reference to the fiito of 
such faitiiful followers of royalty, as you w’ell know 
the house of Ratcliff have ever been. To tiiis wood- 
fire the Vicar likewise drew near, and reclined him¬ 
self conveniently in his chair, seemingly disposed to 
testify his disrespect for the narration and narrator 
by faJliug asleep as soon as he conveniently could. 
By the side of Maxwell (by the way, I cannot loam 
tliat Jie is in the least related to the Nithsdale family) 
was placed a small table and a couple of lights, ^ 
the assistance of which lie read as follows:— 

" Journal of Jan Von Eulen. ^ 

“ On the 6th November 1645, 1, Jan Von Eulen,, 
merchant in Rotterdam, embarked with my only 
diuighter on board of tlic good vessel Vryheid of 
Amsterdam, in order to pass into the uuliappy and 
disturbed kingdom of England. 7th November— 
a brisk gale—daughter sea-sick—myself unable to 
complete the calculation wliich I have begun, of the 
inheritance left by Jane Lansache of Carlisle, my 
late dear wife’s sister, the collection of wliich is 
the object of my voyage. — 8ih November, wind 
still stormy and advci’se—a horrid disaster nearly 
linppenod—my dear child washed overboard as the 
vessed lurched to leeward.—Memorandum, to re¬ 
ward the young sailor who saved her, out of the first 
moneys which I cau recover from tiie inheritance of 
her aimt Lansache.—9th November, calm—P.M. 
light breezes from N.N.’W. 1 talked with the cap- 
t‘iin about the inheritance of my sister-in-law, Jane 
Lansache.—He says he knows the principal subject,| 
which will not exceed £1000 in value. N,B* He 
is a cousin to a family of Petersons, W'hich was the 
name of the husband of my sister-m-law'; so there 
is room to hope it may be worth more than he re¬ 
ports.— 10th November, 10 a. m. May God pardon 
all our sins—An English frigate, beai’ing the Par¬ 
liament flag, has appeared in the offing, and gives 
chase. —11 a.m. She nears us eveiy moment, and 
the captain of our vessel prepares to clear for ac¬ 
tion.—]\Iay God again have mercy upon us 1” 


** Here,” said Maxwell, " the journal with which 
I have opened the narration ends somewhat abrupt- 

" I am glad of it,” said Lady Ratcliff. 

“ But, Mr Maxwell,” said young Frank, Sir Hen- 
ryh grandchild, " shall we not hear how tlie battle 
ended 1” 

I do not know, cousin, whether I have not for¬ 
merly made you acquainted with the abilities of 
Frank Ratcliff. There is not a battle fought between 
the troops of the Prince and of the Govemment^J 
during the years 1745-6, of which he is not able 
^ve on account. It is true, I have token partLonkji^l 
pains to fix the events of this important p^od upon 
Ids memory by frequent repetition. 
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•• No, my dear,” said Maxwell, in answer to young 
Frank Hatcliff—" No, my dear, I cannot tell you 
^he exact particulars of the engagement, hut its 
d^quences appear from the Mowing letter, dis- 
piKih^ by Garbonete Von Eulen, daughter of our 
^olmalist, to a relation in England, from whom she 
implored assistance. After some general account of 
the puipose of the voyage, and of the engagement, 
her narrative proceeas tiius;— 

The noise of the cannon had hardly ceased, be¬ 
fore the sounds of a language to mo but half known, 
and the confusion on board our vessel, informed me 
that the captors had boarded us, and taken posses¬ 
sion of our vessel. I went on deck, wliere the first 
spectacle that met my eyes was a young man, mate 
of OUT vessel, who, though disfigured and covered 
with blood, was loaded with irons, and whom fliey 
were forcing over the side of the vessel into a boat. 
The two principal persons among our enemies ap¬ 
peared to be a man of a tall thin figure, with a high- 
crowned hat and long neckband, and short-cropped 
’ le^d of hair, accompanied by a bluff open-lool^g 
rly man in a naval uniform. ‘ Yarcly! yarely ! 
away, my hearts!* said the latter, and the boat 
ing the unlucky young man soon carried him 
on board the frigate. Perhaps you will blame me • 
for mentioning this cfrcumstance; bnt consider, my 
dear cousin, this man saved my Hfe, and his fate, 
even when my own and my father’s were in the ba¬ 
lance, could not but aftect me nearly. 

‘ In the name of him who is jealous, even to 
slaying,’ said the first”— 

» ♦ * * * 

Cetera desunU 
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CHAPTER IV. 

A Hunting Party—An Adventuro—A Deliverance. 

The next morning the bugles were sounded by 
daybreak in tlie court of Lord Boteler’s mansion, 
to call tlie inliabitants from their slumbers, to assist 
m a splendid chase, with which the Baron had re¬ 
solved to entertain his neighbour Fitzallen, and his 
noble visitor St Clere. Peter Lanaret, the falconer, 
was in attendance, Avith falcons for the knights, and 
teircelots for the ladies, if they should choose to vary 
their sport from hunting to hawking. Five stout 
yeomen keepers, with their attendants, called Rag¬ 
ged Robins, all meetly arrayed in Kendal green, 
with bugles and short hangers by their sides, and 
quarterstaffs in their hands, led the slow-liounds or 
brachets, by which the deer were to be .put up. Ten 
brace of gallant grcyhoimds, each of which was fit 
to pluck down, singly, tlie tallest red deer, w'erc led 
in leashes by as many of Lord Botcler’s foresters. 
The pages, squires, and otlier attendants of feudal 
splendour, well attired in tlieir best hunting-gear, 
upon horseback or foot, according to their rank, 
l^ith their boar-spears, long bows, and cross-bows, 
mre in seemly waiting. 

A numerous train of yeomen, called in the lan¬ 
guage of the times, retamers, who yearly received 
a livery C 05 t| and a small pension for their attend¬ 



ance on such solemn occasions^ appeared in eabsocka 
of blue, bearing upon their arms the cognizance o{ 
the house of Boteler, as a badge of their adherence. 
They were the tallest men of their hands tiiat the 
neighbouring villages could supply, with every man 
his good buckler on his shoulder, and a bright bur¬ 
nished broadsword dangling from his leathern belt. 
On this occasion, they acted as rangers for heating 
up the thickets, and rousing the game. These at¬ 
tendants filled up the court of the castle, spacious 
as it was. 

On the green without, you might have seen the 
motley assemblage of peasantry convened by report 
of the splendid hunting, including most of oar old 
acquaintances from Tewin, as wefl as the joUy paas 
takers of good cheer at Hob Filchcr’s. Gregory the 
jester, it may well be guessed, had no great mind to 
exhibit himself in public, after his recent disaster; 
but Oswald the steward, a gi’oat formalist in what¬ 
ever concerned tlio public exhibition of liis master’s 
I household state, had positively enjoined his attend¬ 
ance. “ What,” quoth he, “ shall the house of the 
brave Lord Boteler, on such a brave day as tins, be 
without a fool ? Cei’tes, the good Lord St Clere, 
and his fair lady sister, might think our housekeep¬ 
ing as niggardly as that of their churlish Idnsman 
at Gay Bowers, who sent his father’s jester to tlie 
hospital, sold the poor sot’s bells for hawk-jesses, 
and made a nightcap of his long-eai*ed bonnet. And, 
sirrah, let me sec tlico fool handsomely—^Sfieak 
squibs and crackers, instead of tliat dry, barren, 
musty gibing, which thou hast used of late; or, by 
the bones! the porter shall have thee to his lodge, 
and cob thee with thine oivn wooden sword, till tiiy 
skin is as motley as thy doublet.” 

To this stern inj miction, Gregory made no reply, 
any more than to the courteous off'er of old Albert 
Drawslot, the chief park-keeper, who proposed to 
blow vinegar in his nose to sharpen his wit, as he 
had done that blessed morning to Bragger, the old 
hound, whose scent was failing. There was indeed 
little time for reply, for the bugles, after a lively 
flourish, were now silent, and Peretto, with his two 
attendant mhistrels, stepping beneath the windows 
of the strangers’ apartments, joined in tlie following 
roundelay, the deep voices of the rangers and fal¬ 
coners making up a chorus that caused the \ery 
battlements to ring again. 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, * 

On the mountain dawns the day; ^ 

All the jolly chase is here, 

With hawk tuid horse, and hunting spear: 

Hounds are in their couples yelling. 

Hawks are whistliajfj, horns are knelling, 

Merrily, merrily, mingle they, 

“ Waken, lords and ladies gay.” 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

The mist has left the mountain grey; 

Springlcts in the dawn arc streaming. 

Diamonds on the brake are gleaming, 

And foresters have busy been, 

To track the buck in thicket green; 

Now we come to chaunt our lay, 

” Walien, lords and ladies gay.^* 

Waken, lords and ladies gay, 

To the green-wood haste away; 

We can show you where he lies, 

Fleet of foot, and tkll of size; 

W e can show the marks he made, ' 

When 'gainst the oak his soitlors firzyed; 

You shall see liira brought to bay, 

” Woken, lords And ladies gay.” 

Louder, louder chaunt the lay, 

Waken, lords and ladies gay; 

Tell them, youth, and mirth, and glee, 

Run a course as well as we} 
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Tlin«i stern hUAtoman ! who can t«uik, 

Btiimeh at hound« and 0eet as hawk ? 

Think of this, and rise with day. 

Gentle lords and ladies gay. 

By the tlnrift this lay was iiiiished) Lord Boteler, 
with his daughter and kinsman, Fitzallcn of Mar- 
den, and otlier noble guests, had mounted their pal¬ 
freys, and the hunt set forward in due order. The 
huntsmen, having carefully observed the traces of 
a large stag on the preceding evening, were able, 
without loss of time, to conduct the company, by the 
marks which they had made upon the trees, to the 
side of the thicket, in wliich, by the report of Draw- 
slot, he had harboured all night. The horsemen 
spreading themselves along the side of the cover, 
waited until the keeper entered, leading his ban-dog, 
a large blood-hound tied in a learn or band, from 
which he takes his name. 

But it befell thus. A hart of the second year, 
which was in the same cover with the proper object 
of their pursuit, chanced to be unharboured first, 
and broke cover very near where the Lady Emma 
and her brother were stationed. An inexperienced 
varlet, who was nearer to them, instantly unloosed 
two tall greyhounds, who sprang after the fugitive 
with all the fleetnesa of the north wind. Gregory, 
restored a little to spirits by the enlivening seene 
around him, followed, encouraging the homids with 
a loud tayout,^ for which he had the hearty curses 
of the huntsman, as well as of the Baron, who en¬ 
tered into tlie spirit of the chase with all the juvenile 
ardour of twenty. May the foul fiend, booted and 
spur’d, ride down his bawling throat, wth a scythe 
at his girdle,” quoth Albert Drawslot; “ here have 
I been telling him, that all the marks were those of 
a buck of the first head, and he has hollowed the 
hounds upon a velvet-headed knobbler! By Saint 
Hubert, if I break not his pate with my cross-bow, 
may 1 never cast off hound more! But to it, my 
lords and masters! the noble beast is here yet, and, 
thank the saints, we have enough of hounds.” 

The cover being now thoroughly beat by the at¬ 
tendants, the stag was compelled to abandon it, and 
trust to his speed for his safety. Three greyhounds 
were slipped upon him, whom he thi'ew out, after 
running a couple of miles, by entering an extensive 
furzy brake, which extended along tho side of a hill. 
The hoi-semen soon came up, and casting off a suf¬ 
ficient number slow-hounds, sent them with the 
prickers into the cover, in order to drive the game 
from his strength. Tliis object being accomplished, 
afforded another severe chase of several miles, in 
a direction almost circular, during which the poor 
animal tried every wile to get rid of hia persecu¬ 
tors. He crossed and traversed all such dusty paths 
as were likely to retain the least scent of his foot¬ 
steps; he laid himself close to the ground, drawing 
his feet under his belly, and clapping his nose close 
to the earth, lest he should be betrayed to the lioimds 
by Ins breath and hoofs. When all was in vain, and 
he found the hounds coming fast in upon him, his 
own strength failing, his mouth embossed with foam, 
and the tears dropping from his eyes, he turned in 
despair upon his pursuers, who then stood at gaze, 
making an hideous clamour, and awaiting their two- 
footed auxiliaries. Of these, it chanced that tho 

! I4»dy Eleanor, taking more pleasure in the sport 

I than Matilda, and being a less burden to her palfrey 

[ » In modern phrase, Tolly-ho I 


than the Lord Boteier, was the first who aiTived at 
the spot, and taking a cross-bow from an attendant, 
discharged a bolt at the stag. When the infuriated 
animal felt himself wounded, he pushed frantMjf 
towards her from whom he had received the 
and Lady Eleanor might have had occasion tPjre- 
pent of her enterprise, had not young Fitzallen, who 
had kept near her during tlie whole day, at that 
instant galloped briskly in, and ere the stag could 
change his object of assault, dispatched him with 
his short hunting-sword. 

Albert Drawslot, who had just come up in teiTf»r 
for the young lady’s safety, broke out into loud en¬ 
comiums upon Fitzallen’s strength and gallantry. 

By’r Lady,” said he, taking off his cap, and wiping 
his sun-burnt face with his sleeve, well struck, and 
in good time!—But now, boys, doff your bonnets, 
and sound the mort.” 

The sportsmen then sounded a treble mort, and 
set up a general whoop, which, mingled with the 
yelping of the dogs, made the welkin ring again. 
The huntsman then offered his knife to Lord Bo- ] 
teler, that he might take the say of the deer, Ik^ / 
the Baron courteously ,insisted upon Fitzallen 
through that ceremony. The Lady Matilda 
now come up, with most of the attendants; and the 
intere^of the chase being ended, it excited some 
sui^rise, that neither St Clere nor his sister made 
their appearance. The Lord Boteier commanded 
the horns again to sound the recheat, in hopes to call 
in tho stragglers, and said to Fitzallen, « Methinks 
St Clere, so distinguished for service in war, should 
have been more forward in the bhaso,” 

‘‘ I trow,” said Peter Lanaret, I know the reason 
of the noble lord’s absence; for when that mooncalf, 
Gregory, hallooed the dogs upon the Itnobbler, and 
galloped like a green hilding, as he is, after them, 

1 saw the Lady Emma’s palfrey follow apace after 
that varlet, who should be trashed for over-rmining, 
and I think her noble brother has followed her, lest 
she should come to harm.—But here, by the rood, 
is Gregory to answer for himself.” 

At this moment Gregory entered the circle which 
had been formed round the deer, out of breath, an^ 
liis face covered with blood. He kept for some timo^ 
uttering inarticulate cries of “ Harrow 1” and Well- 
away !” and other exclamations of distress and ter¬ 
ror, pointing all the while to a thicket at some dis¬ 
tance from the spot where the deer had been killed. 

“ By my honour,” said the Baron, “ I would 
gladly know who lias dared to array the poor knave- 
thus; and I trust ho should dearly abye his outre- 
cuidance, were he the best, save one, in England.” 

Gregory, who had now found more breath, cried, 

‘‘ Help, an ye bo men I Save Lady Emma and her 
brother, whom they are murdering in Brokenhui’st 
tliicket.” 

This put all in motion. Lord Boteier hastily com¬ 
manded a small party of his men to abide for the 
defence of the ladies, while ho liimself, Fitzallen, 
and the rest, made what speed they could towards 
the thicket, guided by Gregory, who for that purpose 
was mounted behind Fabian. Pushing through a 
narrow path, the first object Uiey encoimtered was a 
man of small stature lying on the grxnmd, mastered 
and almost strangled by two dogs, which were in¬ 
stantly recognised to be those that had accompa^' 
nied Gregory. A little farther was an open spac^j^ 
w’herc lay three bodies of dead or wounded me^ / 
beside these was Lady Emma, apparently lifeless 
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her brother and n young forester bending over and 
endeavouring to recover her. By eminoying tlie 

f ual remedies, this was soon accomplished; while 
^rd^ Boteler, astonished at such a scene, anxiously 
rtuired at St Clere the meaning of what he saw, 
d whether more danger was to be expected ? 

^ “For the present, I trurft not,” said the young war¬ 
rior, who tliey now observed was slightly wounded; 

“ but I pray you of your nobleness, let the woods 
hcrtrbe searched; for we were assiiulted by four of 
these base assassins, and I see tlireo only on the 
Bwai*d.” 

The attendants now brought forward the person 
whom they had rescued from the dogs, and Henry, 
with disgust, shame, and astonishment, recognised 
his Idnsman, Gaston St Clere. This discovery he 
communicated m a whisper to Lord Boteler, who 
commanded the prisoner to be conveyed to Queen- 
hoo-Hall, and closely guarded; meanwhile he anxi¬ 
ously enquired of young St Clere about his wound. 

“ A scratch, a trifle !” cried Henry; “ I am in 
, 1^3 haste to bind it than to introduce to you one, 
,|P^iout whose aid that of the leech would have 
too late.—Where is he ? where is my brave 
^tfelivererl” 

“ Here, most noble lord,” said Gregory, sliding 
from his palfrey, and stepping forward, “ ready to < 
receive the guerdon which your bounty would heap i 
on him.” 1 

“ Truly, friend Gregory,” answered the young i 
warrior, “ thou shalt not be forgotten; for thou ] 
didst run speedily, and roar manfully for aid, with- 1 
out which, 1 think verily, we had not received it. 1 
— But tlie brave forester, who came to my rescue < 
when these three ruffians had nigh overpowered ] 
me, where is he 1 ” i 

Every one looked around, but though all had seen ( 
him on enteiing the thicket, he was not now to be < 
found. They could only conjecture that he had i 
retired during the confusion occasioned by the de- : 
tention of Gaston. ^ 

\ “ Seek not for him,” said the Lady Emma, who 1 
now ill some degree recovered her composure; J 
^he will not be found of mortal, unless at his own 
^season.” i 

The Baron, convinced from this answer that her ( 
terror had, for the time, somewhat disturbed her i 
reason, forbore to question her; and Matilda and ^ 
Eleanor, to whom a message had been dispatched 
with the result of this strange adventure, andving, 1 
they took the Lady Emma between them, and all 1 
in a body returned to the castle. 1 

The distance was, however, considerable, and, ( 

before reaching it, they liad another alarm. The 1 
prickers, who rode foremost in the troop, luUted, 
and announced to the Lord Boteler, that they per- ] 
ceived advancing towards them a body of armed 1 
men. The followers of the Baron were numerous, i 
but they were arrayed for the chase, not for battle; < 
and it was with great pleasure that he discerned, on i 
the pennon of the advancing body of men-at-arms, t 
instead of the cognizance of Gaston, as he had some t 
reason to expect, the friendly bearings of Fitz- i 
osbome of DiggsweU, the same young lord who was t 
present at the May-games with Fitzallen of Harden, 
knight himself advanced, sheathed in armour, s 
without raisiDg his visor, informed Lord Bo- ] 
' leler, tliat having heard of a base attempt made x 
upon a part of his train by ruffianly assassins, he i 
had mounted and armed a small party of Ids re- c 


tamers, to escort them to Queenhoo-Hall* Having 
received and accepted an invitation to attend them 
thitlier, they prosecuted their journey in confidence 
and security, and arrived safe at home without any 
further accident. 


CHAPTER V 

InvestierMion of the Adventure of the irunting —A Dis¬ 
covery— Gregory’s mur.hood — Fate of Gaston St Ciefc 

— Conclusion. 

So soon as they aiTived at the princely mansion 
of Boteler, the Lady Emma craved permission to 
retii’e to her chamber, that she might compose her 
spirits after the terror she had undergone. Henry 
St Clere, in a few words, proceeded to explain tlie 
adventure to the curious audience. “ I had no 
sooner seen my sister’s palfrey, in spite of her en¬ 
deavours to the contrary, entering with spirit into 
the clniso set on foot by the worshipful Gregory, 
than I rode after to give her assistance. So long 
was the chase, that when the greyhounds pulled 
down the kiiobbler, we were out of hearing of youi’ 
bugles; and having rewarded and coupled the dogs, 

I gave them to be led by the jester, and we wan¬ 
dered ill quest of our company, whom it would 
seem the sport had led in a different dii’ection. At 
length, passing through the thicket where you found 
us, I was surprised by a cross-bow bolt whizzing 
past mine head. I drew my sword, and bushed into 
the thicket, but was instantly assailed by two ruf¬ 
fians, while other two made towards my sister and 
Gregory. The poor Imavo fled, crying for help, 
pursued ])y my false kinsman, now your prisoner; 
and the designs of the other on my poor Emma 
(murderous no doubt) were prevented by the sud¬ 
den apparition of a bravo woodsman, who, after a 
short encounter, stretched the miscreant at his feet, 
and came to my assistance. I was already sliglitly 
wounded, and nearly overlaid with odds. The com¬ 
bat lasted some time, for the caitiffs were both well 
armed, strong, and desperate ; at length, however, 
we had each mastered our antagonist, when your 
retinue, my Lord Boteler, arrived to my relief. So 
ends my story; but, by my knighthood, 1 would give 
an earl’s ransom for an opportunity of thanking the 
gallant forester by whoso aid 1 live to tell it.” 

“ Fear not,” said Lord Boteler, “ he shall be 
found, if this or the four adjacent counties hold 
liini.—And now Lord Fitzosboriie will be pleased | 
to doff the armour ho has so kindly assumed for 
our sakes, and we will all bowno ourselves for the 
banquet.” 

When the hour of dinner approached, tlie Lady 
IMatilda and her cousin visited the cliamber of the 
fair Darcy. They found her in a composed but 
melancholy posture. She tuimed the discourse upon 
tlie misfortunes of her life, and hmted, that having 
recovered her brother, and seeing him look forward 
to the society of one who would amply repay to him 
the loss of hers, she had thoughts of dedicating her | 
remaining life to Heaven, by whose providential in- i 
tcrference it liad been so often preserved. i 

Matilda coloured deeply at sometliing in this | 
speech, and her cousin inveighed loudly against 
Emma’s resolution. “ All, my dear Lady Eleanor,” 
replied she, “ I have to-^y witnessed what I can 
not but judge a supernatural visitation, and to what 
end can it call me but to give myself to the altar 1 
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iHukt peasant who gxiided me to Baddow through the 
' Park of Panbury, the same who appeared before 
ine at different times, and in different forms, during 
that .eventful journey,—that youth, whose {features 
are imprinted on my memory, is the very individual 
forester who this day rescued us in the forest. I 
cannot he mistaken; and, connecting these marvel¬ 
lous appearances with the spectre winch I saw while 
at Gay Cowers, I camiot resist the conviction that 
Heaven has permitted my guiu’dian angel to assume 
' moi’tal shape for my relief and protection.*' 

The fair cousins, after exchanging looks which 
implied a fear that her mind was wandering, an¬ 
swered her in soothing tenns, and finally prevailed 
upon her to accompany them to the hanqueting-hall. 
Here the first person they encountered was the 
Baron Fitzoshome of Diggswell, now divested of 
his armour; at the sight of whom the Lady Emma 
changed colour, and exclaiming, It is the same!** 
sunk senseless into the arms of Matikhi. 

** She is bewildered by tlie terivjis of the day,** 
said Eleanor; “ and we liave done ill in obliging her 
to descend.** 

" And I,** said Fitzosborne, ‘‘ have done madly 
in presenting before her one, whose presence must 
recall moments the most alanning in her life.** 

While the ladies supported Emma from the hall, 
Lord Coteler and St Ciere requested an explanation 
from Fitzosbonie of the words he had used. 

“ Trust me, gentle lords,*’ said the Bai’on of Diggs¬ 
well, " ye aliaU have what ye demand, when I leani 
that Lady Emma Darcy has not suffered from my 
imprudence.** 

At this moment Lady Matilda returning, said 
that her fair friend, on her recovery, had calmly and 
deliberately insisted that she had seen Fitzosborne 
before, in the most dangerous crisis of her life. 

I dread,” saitl she, ** her disordered mind con¬ 
nects all that her eye beholds with the temble pass¬ 
ages that she has witnessed.” 

“ Nay,” said h'itzobborne, if noble St Ciere can 
pardon tlio unauthorized interest wliich, with the 
purest and most honourable intentions, I have taken 
m his sister’s fate, it is easy for me to explain this 
mysterious impression.” 

He proceeded to say, tliat, happening to be in the 
hostelry called the Griffin, near Baddow, while upon 
a journey in that country, he had met with the old 
nurse of the Lady Emma Darcy, who, being just 
expelled from Gay Bowers, was in the height of her 
grief and indignation, and made loud and public 

S reclamation of Lady Emma’s wrongs. From the 
escriptiou she gave of the beauty of her foster- 
child, as well as from the spirit of chivalry, Fitzos- 
bome became interested in her fate. This interest 
was deeply enhanced when, by a bribe to old Gaunt 
the Reve, he procured a view of the Lady Emma, 
as she walked near the castle of Gay Bowers, The 
aged churl refused to give liira access to the castle; : 
yet dropped some hints, as if he tliought tlie lady in 
danger, and wished she were well out of it. Ilis 
master, he said, had heard she had a brother in 
life, and since that deprived Iiim of all chance of 

gaming her domains by purchiise, he-in short. 

Gaunt wished they were safely separated. ^ If any 
Injury,** quoth he, ** should happen to the damsel 
here, it were ill for us all. I tried, by an innocent 
stratagem, to frighten her from the castle, by intro¬ 
ducing a figure through a trap-door, and warning 
her, as if by ». vifiee fwm the dead, to retreat from 


thence; but the eiglet xa wilfbl, anfi is n mn ing upon 
her fate.” r 

Finding Gaunt, although covetous and communi¬ 
cative, too faithfiil a servant to his wicked masteij iifr 
take any active steps against hia commands, 
osbome applied himseff to old Ursely, whom lie 
found more tractable. Through her he learned tlie 
dreadful plot Gaston had laid to rid himself of his 
kinswoman, and resolved to effect her deliverance. 
But aware of the delicacy of Emma’s situation, he 
charged Ursely to conceal from her the interest 
he took in her distress, resolving to watch over her , 
in disguise, until he saw her in a place of safety. 
Hence tlie appearance he made before her in various 
dresses during her journey, in the course of which 
he was never far distant; and he had always four 
stout yeomen within hearing of liis bugle, had as¬ 
sistance been necessai’y. When she was placed in 
safety at the lodge, it was Fitzosborne’s intention 
to have prevailed upon his sisters to visit, and take 
her under their protection; but he found them ab¬ 
sent from Diggswell, having gone to attend an agod 
relation, who lay dangerously ill in a distant county^ 
They did not return until the day before the May- » 
games; juid the otlier events followed too rapidly to, 
permit Fitzosbonie to lay any plan for introducing 
them to Lady Emma Darcy. On the day of the 
chase he resolved to preserve liis romantic disguise, 
and attend the Lady Emma as a forester, partly to 
have the pleasui’e of being near her, and partly to 
judge whether, according to an idle report in the 
country, she favoured his friend and comrade Fitz- 
aUeii of Mar den. This last motive, it may easily be 
believed, he did not declare to the company. After 
the skimiish with the ruffians, he waited till the 
Baron and the hunters amved, and then, stiU doubt¬ 
ing the farther designs of Gaston, hastened to his 
castle, to arm the band wliich had escorted them to 
Queenhoo-lTall. 

Fitzosborne’s story being finished, he received 
the thanlis of aU the company, particularly of St 
Ciere, who felt deeply tlie respectful delicacy witl\ 
which he had conducted himself towards his sistenl 
The lady was carefully informed of her obligations' 
to him; and it is left to the well-judging reader, 
whether even the raillery of Lady Eleanor made 
her regret that Heaven had only employed natural 
means for her seem-ity, and tliat the guardian angel 
was converted into a liandsome, gaUaut, and eiia* 
moured knight. 

The joy of the company in the hall extended it¬ 
self to file buttery, where Gregory the jester nar¬ 
rated such feats of arms done by himself in the fray 
of tlie moiTiin^, as might have shamed Bevis and 
Guy of Warwick. He was, according to his nar¬ 
rative, singled out for destruction by the gigantic 
Baron himself, while he abandoned to meaner liauds 
the destruction of St Ciere and Fitzosborne. 

“ But cert^,” said he, ** the foul paynini met his 
match; for, ever as he foined at me with his brand, 

I panaed his blows with my bauble, and closing "with 
him upon Uie tliird veny, threw him to tlie ground, 
and made him cry recreant to an unarmed man.” 

** Tush, man,** said Drawslot, thou forgettest 
thy best auxiliaries, the good myhounda, H^p and 
Holdfast! I warrant thee, uiat when fiie hnmp-. 
backed Baron caught thee by the cowl, whicirile liatl^^ 
almost tom off, thou hadst been in a ihir plight had 
they not remembered an old friend, and come in to 
the rescue. Why, man, 1 found them Instenad on 
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bim myself; and there waa odd staving and stick* 
JJng to make them * ware haunch 1* Their mouths 

f ) full of the dex^ for 1 pulled a piece of the 
t &om their jaws. I warrant thee, that when 
brought him to ground, thou fledst like a 
ited pricket.*’ 

•• And as for Gregory’s gigantic paynim,” said 
Fabian, why, he lies yonder in the gu^d-room, 
the very size, shape, and colour of a spider in a 
yew“hedge.” 

It is false I” said Gregory;" Colbrand the Dane 
was a dwarf to him.” 

^Mt is as true,” returned Fabian, as that the 
Tasker is to be married, on Tuesday, to pretty Mar¬ 
gery. Gregory, thy sheet hath brought them be¬ 
tween a pair of blankete.” 

I care no more for such a gillflirt,” said the 
Jester, than I do for thy leasings. Marry, thou 
hop-o’-my-thumb, happy wouldst thou be could thy 
head reach the captive Baron’s girdle.” 

" By the mass,” said Peter Lanaret, I will have 
peep at this burly gallant;” and, leaving tlio 
ery, he went to the guard-room where Gaston 
Clere was confined. A man-at-arms, who kept 
^ektinel on the strong studded do(jr of the ap;irt- 
raent, said he believed he slept; for that, after 
raging, stamping, and uttering the most horrid im¬ 
precations, he had been of late perfectly atiU. The 
Falc^oner gently drew back a sibling board, of a foot 
square, towards the top of the door, which covered 
a hole of the same size, strongly latticed, tlirough 
which the warder, without opening the door, could 
look in upon his prisoner. From tliis apertui’e lie 
beheld the wretched Gaston suspended by the neck, 
by his own girdle, to an iron ring in the side of Ids 
prison. He had clambered to it by means of the 
table on wliich hia food had been placed; and, in 
the agonies of shame and disappointed malice, had 
adopt^ this mode of ridding Idmsclf of a wretched 
life. He was found yet warm, but toniUy lifeless. 
A proper account of the manner of his deatli was 
’f?awii up and certified. He was buried that even- 
f,in the chapel of the castle, out of‘respect to his 
ligii birth; and the chaplain of Fitzallon of Marden, 
Who said the service upon the occasion, preached, 
the next Sunday, an excellent sermon upon the 
text, Radix malorum est cupiditag, wliich we have 
hei-e transcribed.- 


[Here the manuscript, from which we have 
painfully transcribed, and frequently, as it were, 
translated tliis tale, for the reader’s edification, la 
so indistinct and defaced, tliat, excepting certain 
howbeits, nathlesses, lo ye’s I &c. we can pick out 
little that is intelligible, saving that avai’ice is de¬ 
fined ** a likourishness of heart ^ter earthly things.” 
A little farther, there seems to have been a gay ac¬ 
count of Margery’s wedding with Ralph the Tasker; 
the running at the quintain, and other rural games 
practised on the occasion. There are also fragments 


^ This tirade of gibberish is literaily taken or selected from 
a mock discourse pronounced by a professed jester, which 
occurs in an ancient manuscript in the Adrocates* Library, 
~ same from which the late ingenious Bdr Weber pubRshed 
curious comic romance or the Hunting of the Hare, 
^as introduced in compliance with‘Mr Strutt's plan of 
"''lerittg his tale an illustration of ancient manners. A 
lar burlesque sermon is pronounced by the Fool in Sir 
Dafid Lindesay's satire of the Three Estates. The non¬ 
sense MEkd vulgar burlesque of that composition illustrate 
the grerand of Sir Andrew Agnecbeefc^ eulogy on tibe ex- 


j of a mock sennon preached by Gregory upon that 
occasion, aa lor example: 

“ My dear cursed caitiffs, there was once a king, 
and he wedded a young old queen, and she had a 
child; and this child was sent to Solomon the Sage, 
praying he would give it the same blessing which 
he got from the witch of Endor when she bit him 
by the heel. Hereof speaks the worthy Dr Radi 
gundua Potator; why should not mass be said for 
all the roasted shoe souls served up in the king’s 
dish on Saturday; for true it is, that St Peter asked 
father Adam, jis tliey journeyed to Camelot, an high, 
great, and doubtful question, ‘ Adam, Adam, why 
eated’st thou the apple without paring 1”^ 

Witli much goodly gibberish to the same effect; 
which display of Gregory’s ready wit not only threw 
the whole company mto convulsions of laughter, 
but made such an impression on Rose, the Potter’s 
daughter, that it wan thought it would be the Jes¬ 
ter’s own fault if Jack was long without his Jill. 
Much pithy matter, concerning the bringing the 
bride to bed — the loosing the bridegroom’s points 
—the scramble which ensued for them—and the 
casting of the stocking, is also omitted from its oh- 
scm'ity. 

The following song, which has been since bor¬ 
rowed by the worshipful author of the famous ‘‘ His¬ 
tory of b>yar Bacon,” has been with <lifficulty deci¬ 
phered. It seems to have been sung on occasion ol 
carrying home the bride. 

Bridal So?io. 

To the tune I have been a Fiddlett* ife. 

And did yon not hoar of a mirth b€fcll 
The morrow after a wedding day, 

And carrying a bride at home to dwell? 

And away to Tewiu, away, away ! 

The quintain was set, and tho garlands were made, 

'Tia t ity old customs shouhi ever decay; 

And Wf» be lo him that was borao<i on a Jade, 

For he oarriod no credit away, away. 

Wo met a concert of fidd1\>de-dccs; 

Wc them a cockhoryo, and made them play 

The winnin)x of Bullcn, and IJpsey-frees, 

And away to Tewin, away, away 1 

There was ne’er a hul in all the parish 
That would go to tho plough that day ; 

But on htg f<*ro-hor3e his w'cnch he carries, 

And away to Towin, away, away 1 

The butler was quick, and the ale he did tap. 

The maidens did mako the chamber full gayt 

The servants did give ino a fuddling cup. 

And I did carry’t away, away. 

The smith of tho town his liquor so took, 

That ho was persuaded that the ground lt>ok’d blew; 

And I dare boldly ho sworn on .a book, 

Such smiths as ho there’s but a few. 

A posset was made, and tho women did sip, 

And simpering said, they could eat no more; 

Full many a maiden was laid on the lip,— 

I’ll say no more, but give o'er, (give o’er.) 

But what our fair readers will chiefly repet, la 
the loss of three declarations of love: the first by 
St Clere to Matilda; which, with the lady’s answer, 
occupies fifteen closely written pages of manuscript 

ploits of the jester in Twelfth Night, who, reserving bis 
sharper jests for Sir 'loby, had doubtless enough of the 
jargon of his calling to captivate the imbeoility of bit 
brother knight, who is made to exclaim—** In sooth, thou 
wast in very gracious fooling last night, when thou spokest 
of Pigrogremltus, and of the vapours passing the equinoc¬ 
tials of Quenhus; ’twas very good, I* fialth 1" It is enter¬ 
taining to find commentators seeking to discover some 
meaning in the professional Jargon orsuoh a passage as 
this. 
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That of Fitzoribome to Emma is not much shorter; 
but the amours of Fitzallen and Eleanor, being of 
a less romantic cast, are closed in tlmee pages only. 
The three noble couples were married in Queen- 
Jioo-Hall upon the same day, being the twentieth 
I Sunday after Easter. There is a prolix account of 
I the marriage-feast, of which we can pick out the 
i names of a few dishes, such as peterel, crane, stur¬ 
geon, swan, &c. &c., with a profusion of wild-fowl 
I and venison. We also see, that a suitable song was 
produced by Peretto on the occasion ; and that the 
bishop, who blessed the bridal beds which received 
the happy couples, was no niggard of his holy water, 
bestowing half a gallon upon each of the couches. 
We regret we cannot give these curiosities to the 
reader in detail, but we hope to expose the manu¬ 
script to abler antiquaries, so soon as it shall be 
framed and glazed by the ingenious artist who ren¬ 
dered that service to Mr Ireland’s Shakspeare MSS. 
And so (being unable to lay aside the style to which 
our pen is habituated), gentle reader, we bid thee 
beai*tily farewell.] 

III. 

ANECDOTE OF SCHOOL DAYS, 

UPON WHICH MR THOMAS SCOTT PROPOSED TO FOUND 
A TALE OF FICTION. 

It is well known in the South that there is little 
or no boxing at the Scottish schools. About forty 
or fifty years ago, however, a far more dangerous 
mode of fighting, in parties or factions, was per¬ 
mitted in the streets of Ediiihurgh, to the great 
disgrace of the police, and danger of the parties 
concerned. These j)artics wci’c generally foraied 
from the quarters of the town in which tlie combat¬ 
ants resided, those of a particular square or district 
fighting against those of an adjoining one. Henc(j 
it happened that the children of the higher classes 
were often pitted against those of tlie lower, each 
taking their side according to the residence of their 
friend. So far as I recollect, however, it wiis un¬ 
mingled either with feelings of democracy or aristo¬ 
cracy, or indeed with malice or ill-will of any kind 
towards the opposite party. In fact, it was only a 
rough mode of play. Sucli contests were, however, 
maintained with great vigour with stones, and sticks 
tiud fisticuffs, when one party dared to charge, and 
the other stood their ground. Of coui’se, mischief 
Boraetinies liappeued: boys are said to have been 
killed at these Bickers, as they were called, and 
serious accidents certainly took place, as many con¬ 
temporaries can bear witness. 

The Author's fiither residing in George Square, 
m the southern side of Edinburgh, the boys belong¬ 
ing to that family, with others in the square, w'ere 
arranged into a sort of company, to which a lady 
of distinction presented a handsome set of colours. 
Now this company or regiment, as a matter of 
course, w'as engaged in weekly warfare with the 
boys inhabiting the Crosscauseway, Bristo Street, 
the Potter-row,—in short, the neighbouring sub¬ 
urbs. These last were chiefly of the lower rank, but 
liardy loons, who threw stones to a hair’s-breadth, 
and were very rugged antagonists at close quarters. 
The akirmisli sometimes lasted for a whole evening^ 
until one party or the other was victorious, when, 


if ours were successjful, we drove the enemy to their 
quarters, and were usually chased back by the 
reinforcement of bigger lads who came to their as¬ 
sistance. If, on the contrary, we were pursuejSI^^ 
w’as often the case, into the precincts of our squi^’e,, 
we were in our turn supported by our elder brothers, 
domestic servants, and similar auxiliaries. 

It follow'ed, from our frequent opposition to each 
other, tliat though not knowing the names of our 
enemies, we were yet well acquainted with their ap¬ 
pearance, and had nicknames^ for the most remark- ! 
able of them. One very active and spuited boy 
might be considered as the principal leader in the 
cohort of the suburbs. He was, I suppose, thirteen 
or foiu*teen years old, finely made, tall, blue-eyed, 
Avith long fair hair, the very picture of a youthful 
Goth. Tliis lad was always first in the charge, and, 
last in the retreat—the Achilles, at once, and Ajax, 
of the Crosscauseway. He was too formidable to us 
not to have a cognomen, and, like that of a knight 
of old, it was taken from the most remarkable part 
of his dress, being a pair of old gi*een livery biv . 
which was the principal pai^t of his clothihfefapi 
like Pentapolin, according to Don QuixoteW^^^^’ 
Green-Breeks, as wo called him, always enlSSfen 
battle with bare arms, legs, and feet. 

It fell, that once upon a time, when the. combat 
was at the thickest, this plebeian champion headed 
a sudden charge, so rapid and furious that all fled 
before him. He was several paces before his com¬ 
rades, and had actually laid his hands on the patri¬ 
cian standard, when one of our party, whom some 
misjudging friend had intrusted with a couteau de 
ckasse, or hanger, inspired with a zeal for the ho¬ 
nour of tlie corps, woi’thy of Major Sturgeon liim- 
self, struck poor Green-Breeks over the head, with 
strength sufficient to cut him down. When this was i 
seen, the casualty was so far beyond what had ever , 
taken place before, that both parties fled different | 
ways, leaving poor Green-Breeks with his bright 
hair plentifully dabbled in blood, to the care of the 
watchman, who (honest man) took care nottokno^ 
who had done the mischief. The bloody hanger w;& ^ 
flung into one of tlie Meadow ditches, and solemn 
secrecy was sw'orn on all hands; but the i*emors^ j 
and terror of the actor were beyond all bounds, and 
)jis apprehensions of the most dreadful character. 
I’lie woimded hero was for a few days in the Infir¬ 
mary, the case being only a trifling one. But though 
enquiry was strongly pressed on him, no argument 
could make him indicate the person from w'hom he 
had received the wound, though he must have been 
perfectly well known to him. When ho recovered, 
and w'as dismissed, the author and his brothers 
opened a communication witli him, through the 
medium of a popular gingerbread baker, of whom 
both parties were customers, in order to tender a 
subsidy in name of smart-money. The sum would 
excite ridicule were 1 to name it; but sure I am, 
that the pockets of tlie noted Green-Breeks never 
held as much money of his own. He declined the 
remittance, sajing that he w'ould not sell his blood; 
but at the same time reprobated the idea of being 
an informer, which he said was dam, i. e. base or 
mean. With much urgency he accepted a pound of 
snuff for the use of some old woman,—aunt, grandTj 
mother, or the like,—with whom he lived. We 
did not become friends, for the bickers were more 
agreeable to both parties tlian any more pacifie 
amusement; but we conducted them ever sSisr utt- 
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jer mutunl assurances of the highest consideration 
or each other. 

Such was the hero whom Mr Thomas Scott pro- 
to carry to Canada, and involve in adventures 
!»i\the natives and colonists of that country. Per- 
the^ youthful generosity of the lad will hot seem 
so^^at in the eyes of others, as to those whom it 
was the means of screening from severe rebuke and 
punishment. But it seemed, to those concerned, to 
argue a nobleness of sentiment far beyond the pitch 
of most minds; and however obscurely the lad, who 
showed such a frame of noble spirit, may have 
lived or died, I cannot help being of opinion, tliat 
if fortune had placed him in circumstances calling 
for gallantry or generosity, the man would have 
fulfilled the promises of the boy. Long afterwards, 
when the story was told to ray father, he censiped 
us severely for not telling the ^th at the time, 
that he might have attempted to be of use to the 
young man in entering, on life. But our alarms for 
the consequences of the draAvn sword, and the woimd 
inflicted with such a weapon, were far too predomi- 
l»kt at the time for such a pitch of generosity. 


Perhaps 1 ought not to have inserted this school* 
boy tale; but, besides the strong impression made 
by the incident at the time, the whole accompani¬ 
ments of the story are matters to me of solemn and 
sad recollection. Of all the little band who were 
concerned in those juvenile sports or brawls, I can 
scarce recollect a single survivor. Some left tlie 
ranks of mimic war, to die in the active service of 
their country. Many sought distant lands, to re¬ 
turn no more. Others, dispersed in different paths 
of life, my dim eyes now seek for in vain.” Of 
five brothers, all healthy and promising, in a degree 
far beyond one whose infancy was visited by per¬ 
sonal infimiity, and whose health after this period 
seemed long very precarious, I am, nevertheless, 
the only survivor. The best loved, and the best 
deserving to he loved, who had destined tliis inci¬ 
dent to be the foundation of literary composition, 
died “ before his day,” in a distant and foreign land* 
and trifles assume an importance not their own, 
when connected with those who nave been loved 
and lost. 





OR, 

‘TIS SIXTY YEARS SINCE. 


Cndor which King, Bezonian ? speak, or die ! 

Henry If\ Part IL 


INTKODUCTIO N—(1829.) sou, and finally obtained him liberty on his parolev 

The officer proved to be Colonel Whitefoord, ^ 
The plan of this Edition leads me to insert in this AjTsIiire gentleman of high character and influence, 
place some account of the incidents on which the and warmly attached to tlie House of Hanover; 
Novel of Waverley is founded. Tliey have been yet such was the confidence existing between these 
already given to the public, by my late lamented two honourable men, though of different political 
friend, William Erskine, Esq. (afterwards Lord Kin- principles, that while the civil war was raging, and 
neder), when reviewing the Tales of My Landlord straggling officers from the Highland army were 
for the Quarterly Review*, in 1817. The particu- executed without mercy, Invemahyle hesitated not 
lars were derived by the Critic from the Author’s to pay liis late captive a visit, as he returned to the 
information. Afterw*ards they w'ere published in the Highlands to raise fresh recruits, on which occasion 
A'reface to the Clironicles of the Canongate. They he spent a day or two in Ayrshire among Colonel 
^3 now inserted in their proper place. Whitefoord’s Whig friends, as pleasantly and as 

The mutua,! protection afforded by Waverley and good-humouredly as if all had been at peace around 
Talbot to each otlier, upon which the whole plot him. 

depends, is founded upon one of those anecdotes After the battle of Culloden had ruined the hopes 
which soften the features even of civil war; and of Charles Edward, and dispersed his proscribed 
as it is equally lionourable to the memory of both adlierents, it was Colonel Whitefoord’s turn to strain 
parties, we have no hesitation to give their names every nerve to obtain Mr Stew'art’s pardon. Hp 
at length. When tlie High Landers, on tlie morning went to tlie Lord Justice-Clerk, to the Lord Advo- 
of the battle of Preston, 1745, made their memo- cate, and to all the officers of state, and each appli- 
rable attack on Sir John Cope’s army, a battery of cation was answered by the production of a list, in 
four field-pieces was stormed and carried by the which Invemahyle (as the good old gentleman was 
Camerons and tlie Stewarts of Appine. The late wont to express it) appeared “ marked with the 
Alexander Stewart of Invemahyle was one of the sign of the beast!” as a subject unfit for favour or 
foremost in the charge, and observing an officer of pardon. 

the King’s forces, who, scorning to join the flight of At length Colonel Whitefoord applied to tlie Duke 
all around, remained with his sword in his hand, of Cumberland in person. From him, also, he 
ajs if detem ed to the very last to defend the received a positive refusal. He then limited his re¬ 
post assigned^to him, the Highland gentleman com- quest, for the present, to a protection for Stewart’s 
manded him to surrender, and received for reply a house, wife, children, and property. This was also 
thrust, which he caught m his target. The officer refused by the Duke; on which Colonel Whitefoord, 
was now defenceless, and the battle-axe of a gigantic taking his commission from his bosom, laid it on 
Hi^^blander (the miller of Invernahyle’s mill) was the table before his Royal Highness with much 
uj^ted to dash his brains out, when Mr Stewart emotion, and asked permission to retire from the 
with diffieulty prevailed on him to yield. He took service of a sovereign who did not know how to 
ehar^ of his eneoiy’s property, protected his per- spare a vanquished enemy. The Duke was struck. 
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and even affected. He bade tlie Colonel take up 
.his commission, and granted the protection he re¬ 
quired. It was issued just in time to save the house, 
com, and cattle at Invemaliyle, from the troops 
who were engaged in laying waste what it was the 
fashion to call the country of the enemy.” A 
small encampment of soldiers was formed on In- 
vemahyle’s property, which they spared while plun¬ 
dering the country around, and searcliing in every 
direction for tlie leaders of the insurrection, and 
for Stewart in particular. lie was much nearer 
diem than they suspected; for, hidden in a cave 
(like the Baron of Bradwardine), he lay for many 
days so near the English sentinels, tliat he could 
hear their muster-roll called. His food was brought 
to him by one of liis daughters, a cliild of eight 
years old, whom Mi’s Stewart was under the ne¬ 
cessity of intrusting with this commission ; for her 
own motions, and those of all her elder inmates, 
were closely watched. With ingenuity beyond her 
years, the child used to stray about among the sol¬ 
diers, who were rather kind to her, and thus seize 
i the moment when she w'as unobserved, and steal 
into the tliicket, when she deposited whatever small 
store of provisions she had in charge at some marked 
^ot, where her father might find it. Inveniahyle 
ropported life for several weeks by means of these 
precarious supplies; and as he had been wounded 
in the battle of CuUoden, the hardships wliich he en¬ 
dured were aggravated by great bodily pain. After 
the soldiers had removed their quai*ters, he had an¬ 
other remarkable escape. 

As he now ventured to his own house at night, 
and left it in the morning, he was espied during the 
! dawn by a party of the enemy, who fired at and 
pursued him. The fugitive being fortunate enough 
to escape their searcli, they returned to the house, 
and charged the family with harbouring one of the 
proscribed traitors. An old woman had })resence 
of mind enough to maintain that the man they had 
seen was tlie shepherd. Why did he not stop 
when we called to him?” said the soldier.—“ He 
is as deaf, poor man, as a peat-stack,” answered the 
ready-witted domestic.—“ Let liim be sent for di¬ 
rectly.” The real shepherd accordingly w as brought 
from the hill, and as there was time to tutor him by 
the way, he was as deaf when he made his appear¬ 
ance, as was necessary to sustain his character. In- 
vernaliyle was afterw’ards pardoned under the Act 
* of Indemnity, 

The Author knew him well, and has often heard 
' these circumstances from liis own mouth. Ho w'as 
j a noble specimen of the old Highlander, far de¬ 
scended, gallant, courteous, and brave, even to 
, ’ chivalry. He had been o«f, I believe, in 1715 and 
' 1745, was an active partaker in all the stirring 
scenes which passed in tlie Highlands betwixt these 
memorable eras; and, I have heard, was remark- 
- able, among other exploits, for having fought a duel 
with the broadsword with the celebrated Rob Roy 
MacGregor, at the Clachan of Balquidder* 


Invernahyle chanced to be in Edinburgh when 
Paul Jones came into the Firth of Forth, and though 
then an old man, I saw him in arms, and heard him 
exult (to use his own words) in the prospect ^ 
“ drawing his claymore once more before he dkd.^ \ 
In fact, on that memorable occasion, when the capital 
of Scotland was menaced by three trifling sloops or 
brigs, scarce fit to have sacked a fishing village, he 
was the only^man who seemed to propose a plan of 
resistance. He offered to the magistrates, if broad¬ 
swords and dirks could be obtained, to find as many 
Highlanders among the lower classes, as would cut 
off any boat’s crew who might be sent into a town 
full of narrow and winding passages, in which they 
were like to disperse in quest of plunder, I know 
not if his plan was attended to; I rather tliink it 
seemed too hazardous to the constituted authorities ! 
who might not, even at that time, desire to see anx^ 
in Highland liands. A steady and powerful we^ , 
wind settled the matter, by sweeping Paul Jc : i 
and his vessels out of the Frith. ' 

If there is something degrading in this recoUec-^ 
tion, it is not impleasant to compare it with tliose 
of the last war, when Edinburgh, besides x’egular 
forces and militia, furnished a volunteer brigade of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, to the amount of six 
thousand men and upwards, which was in readiness 
to meet and repel a force of a far more fonnidable 
description than was commanded by the adventu¬ 
rous American. Time and circumstances change 
the character of nations and the fate of cities; and 
it is some pride to a Scotchman to reflect, that 
the independent and manly character of a country 
willing to intrust its own protection to the arms of 
its cliildrcn, after having been obscured for, half a 
century, has, during the course of his own lifetoe, 
recovered its lustre. , , 

Otlier illustrations of Waverley will be-Jpud ' 
the Notes at the foot of the pages to whiSk^they 
belong. Those which appeai’ed too long to 1ao so 
phiccd, are given at the end of the Novel. 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION— 
(oCT. 1814.) 

To tliis slight attempt at a sketch of ancient Scot¬ 
tish manners, the public have been more favourable 
than the Autlior durst have hoped or expected. He 
has healed, with a mixture of satisfaction and humi¬ 
lity, his work ascribed to more tlian one respectable 
name. Considerations, wliich seem weighty in his 
paiiicular situation, prevent his releasing tlwso 
gentlemen from suspicion by placing his own name 
in the title-page; so tliat, for the present at least, 
it must remain uncertain, whether Wavekley be 
the work of a poet or a critic, a lawyer or a clergy¬ 
man, or whether the writer, to use Mrs Malaprop*B 
phrase, be, “ like Cerberus—three gentlemen .at 
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once.” The Author, as he is unconscious of any¬ 
thing in the work itself (except perhaps its frivolity) 
lich prevents itp finding an acknowledged father, 
it to the candour of tlie public to choose 
^png the many circumstances peculiar to different 
itions in life, such as may induce liim to sup¬ 
press his name on tiie present occasion. He may 
be a writer new to publication, and unwilling to 
avow a character to which he is unaccustomed; or 
he may be a hackneyed author, who is ashamed of 
too frequent appearance, and employs this mystery, 
as the heroine of the old comedy used her mask, to 
attract the attention of those to whom her face had 
become too familiar. He maj? be a man of a grave 
profession, to whom the reputation of being a novel- 
writer might be prejudicial; or he may be a man of 
&4hion, to whom writing of any kind might appear 
l^antic. He may be too young to assume the 
;ter of an author, or so old as to make it ad- 
)]e to lay it aside. 

(’he Author of Waverley has heard it objected to 
(ins novel, that, in the character of Callum Beg, 
and in the accomit given by the Baron of Brad- 
wardiiie'of the petty trespasses of the Highlanders 
upon trifling articles of property, ho has borne hai’d, 
and unjustly so, upon their national character. No¬ 


thing could be farther from his wish or intention 
The character of Callum Beg is that of a spirit 
naturally tmiied to daring evil, and determined, by 
the circumstances, of his situation, to a particular' 
species of mischief. Those who have perused the 
curious Letters from the Highlands, published about 
172G, wll find instances of such atrocious charac¬ 
ters which fell under the WTiter’s own observation, 
though it would be most mijust to consider such 
villains as representatives of the Highlanders of 
that period, any more than the murderers of Marr 
and Williamson can be supposed to represent the 
English of the present day. As for the plunder 
supposed to have been picked up by some of tlie 
insurgents in 1745, it must be remembered that, 
although the way of that unfortunate little army 
was neither marked by devastation nor bloodshed, 
but, on the contrary, was orderly and quiet in a most 
wonderful degree, yet no army marches tlirougli 
a country in a hostile manner without committing 
some depredations; and several, to the extent, and 
of the natm'e, jocularly imputed to them by the 
Baron, w'ere really laid to the charge of the High¬ 
land insurgents; for which many traditions, and par¬ 
ticularly one respecting the Knight of the Miri’or, 
may be quoted as good evidence.^ ^ 


1 A homely metrical narrative of the events of the period, 
which contains some striking particulars, and is still a 
great favourite with the lower classes, gives a very correct 
statement of the behaviour of the mountaineers respecting 
this same military licence; and as the verses are little 
known, and contain some good sense, we venture to insert 
them. 

Thk'Acthou’s Address to ail i.i general. 

Now, gentle readers, I have let you ken 
My very thoughts, from heart and pen, 

, , .,:Tis needless for to conten’ 

, ’ Or yet controule, 

there’s not a word o’t I can men’— 

So ye must thole. 

' ;^^' Fwon both sides, some were not good, 
i Saw them murd’ring in cold blood, 

IS^ot the gentlemen, but wild and rude. 

The baser sort, 

fWho to the wounded had no mood 
- But nmrd’ring sport! 

'r Slvn both at Preston and Falkirk, 

• That fatal night ere it grew mirk. 

Piercing the wounded with their durk. 

Caused many cry! 

Such pity’s shown from Savage and Turk 
As peace to die. 

A woe be to such hot zeal, 

To smite the wounded on the fiell. 

It’s just they got such poats in kail, 
who do the same. 

It only teaches crueltys real 
To them again. 

I’re seen the men call’d Highland Rogues, 

With Lowland men make shangs a brogs, 

Sup kail and brose, and fling the cogs 
Out at the door, 

Take cocks, hens, sheep, and hogs. 

And pay nought for. 

1 saw a Highlander, ’twas right dr ole. 

With a string of puddings hung on a pole, 

Whip’d o’er nls shoulder, skipped like a foie, 
Caus’d Maggy bann. 

Lap o’er the midden and midden-hole. 

And affhe ran. 

When cheek’d for this, they’d often tell ye— 
Indeed her etainteWt a tume belly; 


You’ll no gie't wanting bought, nor sell me; 

Hersell will hae’t; 

Go tell King Shorge, and Shordy’s Willie, 

I’ll hae a meat. 

I saw the soldiers at Linton-brig, 

Because the man was not a Whig, 

Of meat and drink leave not a sldg, 

Within his door; 

They burnt his very hat and wig, 

And thump’d him sore. 

And through the Highlands they were so rule, 
As leave them neither clothes nor food, 

Then burnt their houses to conclude: 

’Twas tit for tat. 

How can her nainsell e’er be good. 

To think on that? 

And after all, O shame and grief! 

To use some worse than murd’ring thief, 

Their very gentleman and chief, 

Unhumanly! 

Like Popish tortures, I believe. 

Such cruelty. 

Ev’n what was act on open stage 
At Carlisle, in the hottest rage. 

When mercy was clsyjjt in a cage. 

And pity dead, 

Such cruelty approv’d by every age, 

1 shook my head. 

So many to curse, so few to pray, 

And some aloud huzza did cry, 

They cursed the rebel Scots that day. 

As they’d been nowt 
Brought up for slaughter, as that way 
Too many rowt. 

Therefore, alas! dear countrymen, 

O never do the like again, 

To thirst for vengeance, never ben 
Your gun nor pa'. 

But with the English e’en borrow and len’, 

Let anger fa’. 

Their boasts and bullying, not worth a lousa 
As our King’s the best ak^ut the house. 

’Tis aye good to be sober and douce, 

To live in peace; 

For many, I see, for being o’er crouse. 

Gets broken face. 




CHAPTER 1. 

Introductory, 

The title of this work has not been chosen with¬ 
out the grave and solid deh'beration, which matters 
of importance demand from the prudent. Even its 
first, or general denomination, was the resuU of no 
common research or selection, although, according 
to the example of my predecessors, I liad only to 
seize upon the most sounding and euphonic surname 
tiiat English history or topography affords, and elect 
it at once as the title of my work, and the name of 
ray hero. But, alas! what could my readers have 
expected from tlie chivalrous epitliets of Howard, 
Mordaunt, Mortimer, or Stanley, or from the softer 
and more sentimental sounds of Belraour, Belvillc, 
Belfield, and Belgrave, hut pages of inanity^ simi¬ 
lar to those which have been so christened for half 
a century past ? I must modestly admit I am too 
diffident of my o^vn merit to place it in unnecessary 
opposition to preconceived associations; I have, 
therefore, like a maiden knight with liis white sliield, 
assumed for my hero, Waveiiley, anuncontami- 
nated name, bearing with its sound little of good or 
evil, excepting what the reader shall hereafter be 
pleased to affix to it. But my second or supplemental 
title was a matter of much more difficult election, 
since tlmt, short as it is, may be held as pledging 
the author to some specif mode of laying his scene, 
drawing his character, and managing his adven¬ 
tures. Had I, for example, announced in my fron¬ 
tispiece, Waverley, a Tale of other Days,” must 
not every novel reader have anticipated a castle 
scarce less than that of Udolpho, of whieh tlie east¬ 
ern wing had long been uniiniahited, and the keys 
either lost, or consigned to the care of some aged 
butler or housekeeper, whose trembling steps, about 
the middle of the second volume, were doomed to 
guide the hero, or heroine, to the ruinous precincts? 
Would not the owl have shrieked and tlie cricket 
cried in my very title-page ? and could it have been 
possible for me, with a moderate attention to deco¬ 
rum, to introduce any scene more lively than might 
be produced by the jocularity of a clownish but faitli- 
ful valet, or the giumilous narrative of tlie heroine’s 
fille-de-chambre, when rehearsing the stories of 
blood and horror which she had heard in the ser¬ 
vants’ hall 1 Again, had my title home " Waverley, 
a Romance from the German,” what head so obtuse 
as not to image forth a profligate abbot, an oppres¬ 
sive duke, a secret and mysterious association of 
Rosycrucians and Illuminati, with all theii’ proper¬ 
ties of black cowls, caverns, daggers, electrical ma¬ 
chines, trap-doors, and dark-lantems? Or if I had 
rather chosen to call my work a Sentimental Tale,” 
would it not have been a sufficient presage of a he¬ 


roine with a profusion of auburn hair, and a harp 
the soft solace of her solitary hours, which she for 
innately finds always the means of transporting 
from castle to cottage, although she herself be some¬ 
times obliged to jump out of a two-pair-of-stairs 
window, and is more than once bewildered on her 
journey, alone and on foot, without any guide but 
a blowzy peasant girl, wdiose jargon she hardly can ^ 
miderstand? Or again, if my Waverley had A'Jpn 
entitled “A Tale of the Times,” wouldst thou 
gentle reader, have demanded from me a dashic^ 
sketch of the fashionable world, a few anecdoths 
of private scandal thinly veiled, and if lusciously 
painted, so much the better ? a heroine from Gros- 
venor Square, and a hero from the Barouche Club 
or the Four-in-Hand, with a set of subordinate cha¬ 
racters fi’om the elegantes of Queen Anne Street 
East, or the dashing heroes of tlie Bow-Street Office? 

1 could proceed in proving the importance of a title- 
page, and displaying at the same time my own 
intimate knowledge of the particular ingredients 
necessary to the composition of romances and no¬ 
vels of various descriptions: But it is enough, and 
I scorn to tjTannize longer over the impatience of 
my reader, who is doubtless already anxious to. 
know the choice made by an author so profoundly 
versed in the different branches of his art. 

By fixing, then, the date of my story Sixty Ye:ws 
before the present let November 1805,11^0U1(^ 
my readers understand, that they will in 
following pages neither a romance of chivalry, 
a tale of modem manners; that my hero wdU neither 
have iron on his shoulders, as of yore, nor on the 
heels of his boots, as is tlie present fashion of Bond 
Street; and tliat my damsels w'ill neither be clotlied 
“ in purple and in pall,” like the Lady Alice of an 
old ballad, nor reduced to tlie primitive nakedness 
of a modem fashionable at a rout. From tliis my 
choice of an era the understanding critic may farther 
presage, that the object of my tale Is more a descrip¬ 
tion of men tlian manners. A tale of manners, to 
be interesting, must either refer to antiquity so great 
as to have become venerable, or it must bear a vivid 
reflection of those scenes which are passing daily be¬ 
fore our eyes, and are interesting from their novelty. 
Thus t) ; coat-of-raail of our ancestors, and the triple- 
furred pelisse of our modem beaux, may, though for 
very different reasons, be equally fit for tlie array 
of a fictitious character; but who, meaning the cos¬ 
tume of liis hero to he impressive, W'ould ^villingly 
attire him in the C(nu*t dress of George the Second’s 
reign, with its no collar, large sleeves, land lowpock^- 
holes 1 The same may he urged, with equal tm^, 
of the Gothic hall, which, with its darkened and ’ 
tinted windows, its elevat^ and gloomy roof, and 
massive oaken table garnished with boars-head and 
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rosemary^ pheasants and peacocks, cranes and <prg. 
nets, has an excellent effect in fictitious description. 

may also be gained by a lively display of a 
■^em fete, such as we have daily recorded m that 
Art of a newspaper entitled Ihe Mirror of Fashion, 

I ^we contrast these, or either of them, with the 
I sitplendid formality of an entertainment given Sixty 
^ Years since; and thus it will be readily seen how 
much tlie painter of antique or of fashionable man¬ 
ners gains over him who delineates those of the last 
generation. 

Considering the disadvantages inseparable from 
this part of my subject, I must be undefstood to have 
resolved to avoid them as much as possible, by 
throwing the force of my narrative upon the cha¬ 
racters and passions of the actors;—those passions 
common to men in all stages of society, and which 
have alike agitated the human heart, whether it 
^robbed under the steel corslet of the fifteentli cen¬ 
tury, the brocaded coat of the eighteenth, or ilie 
blue frock and white dimity waistcoat of the present 
I Upon these passions it is no doubt true that 

state of manners and laws casts a necessary I 
^^/buring; but the bearings, to use the language of j 
heraldry, remain the same, though the tincture may 
‘ be not only different, hut opposed in strong contra- 
distinc^on. The wrath of our ancestors, for ex¬ 
ample, was coloured ft broke forth in acts of 
open and sanguinary violence against tho objects of 
its fury. Our malignant feelings, which must seek 
gratification tlirough more indirect channels, and 
undermine the obstacles which they cannot openly 
itwjar down, may be rather said to he tinctured sahh‘. 
But the deep-ruling impulse is the same in both 
cases; and the proud peer who can now only ruin 
his neighbour according to law, by protracted suits, 
is the geumrve descendant of the baron who wrapped 
the castle of liis competitor in flames, and knocked 
him on the head as he endeavoured to escape from 
the conflagration. It is from the great book of Na¬ 
ture, the same through a thousand editions, wlietlioi* 
l^t black-letter, or wire-wove and hot-pressed, that ' 
jSHi^'ivo venturously essayed to read a chapter to tlie 
IpubUc. Some favourable oi)portunitiea of contrast | 
iiave been afforded me, by the state of society in the 
northern part of the island at tho period of my his¬ 
tory, and may serve at once to vary and to illustrate 
tlie moral lessons, which 1 would willingly consider 
as the most important part of my plan; although 1 
am sensible how short these will fall of their aim, if i 
1 shall be found unable to mix them \^ith amuse- ' 
ment,—a task not quite so easy in this critical ge- I 
Deration as it was " Sixty Years since. ’’ I 


CHAPTER II. 

. WoMrley-Iionour, —A Ildrogpeci, j 

It is, then, sixty years since Edward Waverluy, ; 
the hero of the follo'w’ing pages, took leave of his fami- | 
ly,to join the regiment of dragoons in which he had 
lately obtained a commission. It was a melancholy 
day at Waverley-Honour when the young officer 
parted with Sir Everard, the affectionate old uncle 
wh ose title and estate he was presumptive heir. 

Vfti ^ attire, respectable and gentlemanlike in 
iSOft, Or thereabouts, is now as antiquated as the Author 
w Yorerley has himself become since that period! The 
. •^der of fashion will please to fill up tho costume with an 


A difference in political opmions had early sepa¬ 
rated the Baronet nom his younger brother Bichard 
Waverley, the fatlicr of our hero. Sir Everard had 
inherited from liis sireB the whole toTiic hi Tory or 
High-church jpredilectioiis and prejudices, which 
had distinguished tlie house of Waverley since tlie 
Great Civil War. Richard, on the contrary, who 
was ten years younger, beheld liimself bom to the 
fortune of a second brother, and anficipated neiUier 
dignity nor entertainment in sustaining the charac¬ 
ter of Will Wimble. He saw early, that, to succeed 
in the race of life, it was necessary he should carry 
' as little weight as possible. Painters talk erf the dif¬ 
ficulty of expressing the existence of eompotuid pas¬ 
sions in the same features at the same moment: It 
would bo no less difficult for the moralist to analyze 
the mixed motives which unite to form the impulse 
of our actions. Richard Waverley read and satisfied 
himself, from history and sound argument, that, in 
the words of the old song, 

' ^ Pass! re obedience wm e Jeet, 

And pshaw! was non-re^tance; 

yet reason would have probably been unable to com- 
lat and remove hereditary prejudice, could Richard j 
have anticipated that liis elder brother, Sir Eve¬ 
rard, taking to heart an early disappointment, would 
have remained a bachelor at seventy-two. The 

prospect of succession, however remote, might in 
that case have led him to endure dragging thmugh 
tlu‘ gi‘eater part of his life as “ Master Richai’d at 
the Hall, the baronet’s brother,” in the hope that 
ert ite conclusion he should be distinguished as Sir 
Rieliard Waverley of Waverley-Honour, successor 
to a princely estate, and to extended political con¬ 
nexions as head of the county interest in tho sliire 
where it lay. But this was a consummation of 
things not to be ex\)ected at Richard’s outset, when 
Sir Evemrd was iu the prime of life, and certain to 
bo an acceptable suitor in almost any family, whe¬ 
ther wealth or beauty should be the object of his 
pursuit, and when, indeed, bis speedy marriage was 
■ a rcfiort which regularly amused tlie neighbourhood 
; ouei* a-year. His younger brother saw no ptweti- 
] cable road to independence save that of relying upon 
his own exertions, and adopting a political creed 
more consonant both to reason and his own interest 
than the hereditary faith of Sir Everard in High- 
church and in the house of Stewart. He tlierefore 
read his recantation at the beginning of his career, 
and entered life as an avowed Whig, and friend of 
tlie Hanover succession. 

The ministry of George the First’s time w'ere 
prudently anxious to diminish the phalanx of oppo¬ 
sition. ’Jlio Tory nobility, depending for tlieir re¬ 
flected lustre upon the sunshine of a court, had for 
•♦wnc time been gradually reconciling themselves to 
the new dynasty. But wealthy cmmtry gentle¬ 
men of England, a rank which retained, with murii 
of ancient manners and primitive integrity, a great 
proportion of obstinate and unyielding prejudice, 
stood aloof in liaughty and sullen opposition, and 
cast many a look of mingled regret and hope to 
Bois le Due, Avignon, and Italy.* The accession i 
of the near relation of one of those steady and in¬ 
flexible opponents was considered as a means of 
bringing over more converts, and tlierefore Richard 

embroidered waistcoat of purple velvet or silk, and a coat 
of whatever colour he pleases. 

* Where the Chevalier Saint George, or, as he wastennedt 
the Old Pretender, held his exiled court, as his aitoattov 
compelled him to shift his place of residence. 
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Wftverley met with a share of ministerial favour, j deed, as he liimself well knew), tlie Waverleys oi 


more than proportioned to his talents or his political 
importance. It was, however, discovered that he 
had respectable talents for public business, and the 
first admittance to the minister’s levee being ne¬ 
gotiated, his success became rapid. Sir Everard I 


Highley Park, com. Kants; with whom the main 
branch, or rather stock, of the house had renounc^. 
all connexion, since tlie great lawsuit in 1670. 

This degenerate scion had committed a 
offence against tlie head and source of their ge/ 


learned from the public News-Letter, — first, that / lity, by the intermarriage of their representatj 


/ Richard Waverley, Esquire, was returned for the 
/ ministerial borough of Barter faith; next, thatlUc^- 
I ard Waverley, Esquire, had taken a distinguished 
' part in the debate upon the Excise bill in the support 
of government; and, lastly, that Ricliard Waver- 
ley,-Esquire, had been honoured with a seat at one 
of those boards, where the pleasure of serving the 
country is combined with other important gratifi¬ 
cations, whicli, to render them the more acceptable, 
occur regularly once a-quartcr. 

Although these events followed each other so 
closely that the sagacity of tlie editor of a modern 
newspaper would have presaged the two last even 
while he announced the first, yet they came upon 


/ with Judith, heiress of Oliver Bradshawe, of High^ 
/ ley Park, whose arms, the same with those of Brad- 
I shawe the regicide, they had quartered with the 
I ancient coat of Waverley. These offences, how- I 
ever, had vanished from Sir Everard’s recollection 
in the heat of liis resentment; and had Lawyer Clip- 
purse, for whom his groom was dispatched express, 
arrived but an horn’ earlier, he might liave had the 
benefit of drawing a new settlement of the lor/iship 
and manor of Waverley-Honour, with all its depen¬ 
dencies. But an hour of cool reflection is a great 
matter, when employed in weighing the comparative 
evil of two measures, to neither of which we are in¬ 
ternally partial. Lawyer Clippurse found his patron 


Sir Everard gradually, and drop by drop, as it involved in a deep study, which he was too respe^ 
were, distilled tlirou(?h the cool and nrnf'rflHtinnfinn' fill in ^ 


coaches, by means of which every mechanic at liis 
sixpenny club may nightly leani from twenty coii- 
tra<fictory channels the yesterday’s news of the 
capital, a weekly post brought, in those days, to 
Waverley-Honour, a Weekly Intelligencer, which, 
after it had gratified Sir Everard’s curiosity, his 
sister’s, and that of his aged butler, was regularly 


Ins honour’s commands. Even tliis slight manoeu¬ 
vre was embarrassing to Sir Everard, wlio ielt i^ 
as a reproach to his indecision. He looked at the 
attorney with some desire to issue his fiat, When the 
sun, emerging from behind a cloud, poured at once 
its chequered light through the stained window of 
the gloomy cabinet in which they were seated. Tlie 
Baronet’s eye, as lie raised it to the splendour, fell 


transferred from the Hall to the Rectory, from the right upon the cental scutcheon, impressed witli 
Rectory to Squire Stubbs’ at the Grange, from the the same device which his ancestor was said to have 
Squire to the Baronet’s steward at liis neat white borne in the field of Hastings; three ermines pas- 
house on the heath, from the steward to the bailiff, sant, ai’gent, in a field azure, with its appropriate 
and from him tlirough a huge circle of honest dames motto, sans tache» May our name rather perish,” 
and gaffers, by whose hard and horny hands it was exclaimed Sir Everard, “ than that ancient and loyal 
generally worn to pieces in about a iiuuith after its symbol should be blended with the dishonoured in- 


arrival. 

This slow succession of intelligence was of some 
advantage to Richard Waverley in the case before 
us; for, had the sum total of his enormities reached 
the ears of Sir Everard at once, there can be no 
doubt that the new commissioner would have had 
little reason to pique himself on the success of his 


signia of a traitorous Roundhead!” 

All this was the effect of the glimpse of a sun- 
beam, just sufficient to light Lawyer Clippurse 
mend his pen. The pen was mended in vain. TliK* 
attorney was dismissed, with directions to hold limi-/ 
self in readiness on the first smnmons. 

Tlie apparition of Lawyer Clippurse at the Hall 


^litics. The Baronet, although the mildest of occasioned much speculation in that portion of the 
human beings, was not without sensitive points in world to which Waverley-Honour formed the centre. 


his character; his brother’s conduct had wounded 
these dee^dy; the Waverley estate was fettered by 
no entail (for it had never entered into the head of 


world to which Waverley-Honour formed the centre. 
But the moi>3 judicious politicians of tliis microcosm 
augured yet worse consequences to Richard Wa- 
veiiey from a movement which shortly followed hia I 


any of its former possessors that one of their pro- apostacy. This was no less than an excursion of tlie 
geiiy could be guilty of the atrocities laid by Dyer’s Baronet in his coach-and-six, with four attendants in 
Letter to the door of Richard), and if it liad, the rich liveries, to make a visit of some duration to a 


mari’iage of the proprietor might have been fatal to 
a collateral heir. These various ideas floated through 
the brain of Sir Everard, without, however, pro¬ 
ducing any determined conclusion. 

He examined the ti’ee of liis genealogy, which, 
emblazoned with many an emffiematic mark of 
honour and heroic achievement, hung upon the 
well-vamislied wainscot of his hall. The nearest 


rich liveries, to make a visit of some duration to a 
noble peer on the confines of the shire, of untainted 
descent, steady Tory principles, and the happy father 
of six iiiimaiTied and accompHslied daughters. 

Sii' Everard’s reception in this family was, as it 
may be easily conceived, sufficiently favourable; but 
of the six young ladies, his taste unfortunately deter¬ 
mined him in fevour of Lady Emily, the youngest, 
who I’eceived liis attentions with an embarrasmeut 


descendants of Sir Hildebrand Waverley, failing which showed, at once, that she durst not decline 
those of his eldest son Wilfred, of whom Sir Everard tliem, and that they afforded her anything but plea- 
and his brother W'ere tlie only repieseiitatives, were, sure. ^ 

as tliis honoured register informed him (and, in- Sir Everard could not but perceive something 


* Long tha o^^l® of the country gentlemen of the high compiled picked up hla intelligence at CofTee-houses, 

Tory pa^y* the imeient News-Letter was written in often pleaded for an additionea gratuity, in consideratiul.^’ 
manuacript and copied by clerks, who addressed the co- of the extra expense attached to freouenting aacb places t 
ales to the subscribers. The politician by whom they were of fashionable resort. { 
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tmoommon in the restrained emotions which tlie 
young lady testified at the advances he hazarded; 

assured by tlie prudent Countess tiiat they were 
Jl^tuml effects of a retired education, the sacri- 


tive principle It u-as accident, therefore, which at 
length occasioned a renewal of their intercourse. 
Richard had married ^ young woman of rank, by 
whose family interest and private fortune he lioped 


Pfliight, have been completed, as doubtless has to advance his career. In her right, Jie became 
^ned in many similar instances, had it not been possessor of a manor of some value, at the distance 


'’■j xiuu a luaiioi 01 some vaiue, at i 

I sj^ courage of an elder sister, wlio revealed of a few miles from Waverley-Honour. 

the^ wealthy suitor that Lady Emily’s affections Little Edwai'd, the liero of our tale, 

1 were fixed upon a young soldier of fortune, a near fifth year, was their only child. It cl 


tale, then in his 
It chanced that 


relation of lier own. Sir Everard manifested great the infant witli his maid had strayed one moniing 
emotion on receiving this intelligence, wliicli was to a mile’s distance from the avenue of Brere-wood 


confirmed to him, in a private interview, by the 
' young lady herself, although under the most di-ead- 
ful apprehensions of her father’s indignation. 
Honour and generosity were hereditary attri- 


Lodge, Jiis father’s seat. Their attention was at¬ 
tracted by a cai’riage drawn by six stately long- 
tailed black horses, and >vith as much carving and 
gilding as would have done honom* to my lord 


butes of the house of Wavorloy. With a grace and mayor’s. It was waituig for the owner, who was 


delicacy worthy the hero of a romance, Sir Everard ; 
withdrew his claim to the hand of Lady Emily. He 


at a little distance inspecting the progi*ess of a half- 
built farm-house. I know not whether the boy’s 


had even, before leaving Blandeville Castle, the nurse liacl been a Welsh or a Scotch-woman, or in 


address to extort from lier father a consent to her 
union with the object of her choice. What argu- 


what manner he associated a shield emblazoned 
with tliree ermines with the idea of personal pro- 


^ntsheusedon this point cannot exactly bekiiowii, perty, but he no sooner belield this family emblem, 


Everard was never supposed strong in the 
JBJwtrs of persuasion; but the young officer, imme- 
diawly after this transaction, rose in the army with 
& rapidity far surpassing the usual pace of unpa- 


I than lie stoutly determined on viftdicating his right 
to the splendid vehicle on which it was displayed. 
The Bai'onet anaved while the boy’s maid was in 
vain eiideavouring to make him desist from his 


tronised professional merit, altliougli, to outward determination to appropnate the gilded coach and 


appearance, that was all he had to depend upon. 

The shock which Sir Everard encountereil upon 
this occasion, although diminished by the conscious¬ 
ness of having acted virtuously and generously, hud 
its effect upon his future life. His resolution of 
marriage had been adopted in a fit of indignation ; 
the labour of courtship did not quite suit the digiii- 


six. The rencontre was at a happy moment for 
Edward, as his undo had been just eyeing wist¬ 
fully, with something of a feeling like envy, the 
chubby boys of the stout yeoman whose mansion 
was building by his dii*ection. In the round-faced 
rosy chemb before him, bearing his eye and his 
name, and vindicating a hereditai’y title to Iiis fa- 


fied indolence of his habits; he had but just escaped mily, affection, and patronage, by means of a tie 


the iTsk of marrying a woman who could never love 
him, and his pride could not be greatly fiattered by 


which Sir Everard held as sacred as either Gai’ter 
or Blue-mantle, Providence seemed to have granted 


tl\e termination of liis amour, even if his heart had to him the very object best calculated to fill up the 


not suffered. The result of the whole matter was I 
his return to Waverley-Honour without any trans¬ 
fer. of his affections, notwithstanding the sighs and 
JUtUguishments of the fair tell-tale, who had revealed, 
M^ere sisterly affection, the secret of Lady Emily’s 
■*fcfcs^iment, and in despite of the nods, wiiilcs, and 


iri vyndoes of the officious lady mother, and the gi’ave his elder brother. 


void in his hopes and affections. Sir Everard re¬ 
turned to Waverley-IIall upon a led horse, which 
was kept in readiness for him, while the child and 
his attendant were sent home in the can’iago to 
Brere-wood Lodge, witli such a message as opened 
to Richard Waverley a door of reconciliation with 


eulogiums which the Earl pronounced successively 
on the prudence, and good sense, and admirable 


Their intercourse, however, though thus renewed, 
continued to bo rather fonnal and civil, than p.ar- 


dispositions, of his first, second, tliird, foui’th, and taking of brotherly cordiality; yet it was sufficient 


' fifth daughters. The memory of his unsuccessful 
amour was with Sir Everard, «s with many more 


to the wishes of both parties. Sir Everard obtained, 
ill the frequent society of his little nephew, some- 


of his temper, at once shy, proud, sensitive, and thing on which his hereditary pride might found 


indolent, a beacon against exposing himself to simi¬ 
lar mortification, pain, and fiaiitless exertion for the 
time to come. He continued to live at Waverley- 
Honour in the style of an old English gentleman, 
of an ancient descent and opulent fortune. His 
sister. Miss Rachel Waverley, presided at his table; 
and they became, by degrees, an old bachelor and 


the anticipated pleasure of a continuation of his 
lineage, and where his kind and gentle affections 
could at the siune time fully exercise themselves. 
For Richard Waverley, he beheld in the growing at¬ 
tachment between the uncle and nephew the means 
of securing his son’s, if not his own, succession to 
the hereditary estate, 'which he felt would be rather 


an ancient maiden lady, the gentlest and kindest of endangered than promoted by any attempt on his 


the votaries of celibacy. 

The vehemence of Sir Everard’s resentment 
against his brother was but short-lived; yet his dis¬ 
like to the Whig and the placeman, though unable 


own part towards a closer intimacy with a man of 
Sh* Everard’s habits and opinions. 

Thus, by a soi't of tacit compromise, little Ed¬ 
ward was permitted to pass the greater part of the 


to stimulate him to resume any active measures year at the Hall, and appeared to stand in the same 
prejudicial to Richard’s interest in the succession intimate relation to both families, although their 
the family estate, continued to maintain the cold- mutual intercourse was otherwise limited to formal 
between them. Richard knew enough of the messages, and more formal 'visits. The education 
/world, and of his brother’s temper, to believe that of the youth was regulated alternately by the taste 
by any ill-considered or precipitate advances on his and opinions of his uncle and of his fsther. But 
part, he might turn passive dislike into a more ac- more of tins in a subsequent chapter. > 
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CHAPTER III. 

Education, 

Thk edacatioa of our hero, Edward Waverley, 
was of a nature somewliat desultory. In infancy, 
his health suffered, or was supposed to suffer (wliich 
IS quite tlie same thing), by the air of London. As 
soon, therefore, as offi^ duties, attendance on Par¬ 
liament, or the prosecution of any of his plana of 
interest or ambition, called his father to town, wliich 
was liis usual residence for eight months in tlio 
year, Edward was transferred to Waverley-Honour, 
and experienced a total change of instructors and 
of losLfons, as well as of residence. This might liave 
been remedied, liad liis father placed him uiiiier 
the superintendence of a permanent tutor. But he 
considered that one of his choosing would probably 
have been unacceptable at Waverley-Honour, and 
that such a selection as Sir Everard might have 
made, were the matter left to him, would have bur¬ 
dened him with a disagreeable inmate, if not a po¬ 
litical spy, in his'family. He therefore prevailed 
upon his private secretary, a young man of taste 
aud accomplishments, to bestow an hour or two on 
Edward’s education while at Brere-wood Lodge, 
and left his uncle answerable for his improvem<»nt 
m literature ivhilo an inmate at the HalL 

This was in some degreo respectably provided 
for. Sir Everard’a chaplain, an Oxonian, who had 
lost his fellowship for declining to take the oaths 
at the accession of George 1., was not only an ex¬ 
cellent classical scholar, but reasonably skilled in 
science, and master of most modem languages. Ho 
was, however, old and indnlgout, and the recurring 
interregnum, during which Edward was entiivly 
i freed from his discipline, occasioned such a relaxa¬ 
tion of authority, that the youth was pennitted, in 
a great measure, to h;am as he pleased, what he 
pleased, and when he pleased. 'Hiis sLickness of 
mle might have been ruinous to a boy of slow ua- 
derstfinding, who, feeling labour in the acejuisition 
of knowledge, would have altogether neglected it, 
save for the command of a task-master; and it 
might have proved equally diiugcToua to a youth 
whose animal spirits were more powerful than his 
imagination or his feelings, and whom the irre¬ 
sistible influence of Alma would have eiigagcil in 
field-sports from morning till night. But the cha¬ 
racter of Edward Waverley was remote from either i 
of these. His powers of apprehension were so un¬ 
commonly quick, as almost to resemble intuition, 
and the cliicf care of his preceptor was to prevent 
him, as a sportsman would phriise it, from ovc*r- 
running his game, that is, from acquiiiiig his know¬ 
ledge in a slight, vflimsy, and inadequate manner. 
And here the instructor had to combat another 
propensity too often united with brilliancy of fancy 
and vivacity of talent,—that indolence, namely, of 
disposition, which can only* be stirred by some 
strong motive of gratification, and >vhich renounces 
study as soon as curiosity is gratified, the pleasime 
of conquering the first difficulties exhausted, and 
the novelty of pursuit at an end. Edward would 
throw himself with spirit upon any classical author 
of which his preceptor proposed the perusal, make 
himself master of the style so far as to imderstand 
the story, and, if that pleased or interested him, he 
Ihushed the volume. But it was in vain to attempt 
fixing his attention on critical distinctions of philo- 


logy, upon the difference of idiom, the beau^ Ot 
felicitous expression, or the artiffcuU combination 
of syntax. " 1 can read and understand a La^ 
author,” said young Edward, with the seif-coifi* 
dence and rash reasoning of fifteen, ‘‘ and 
or Bentley could not do much more.” Alas! wlule 
he was thus permitted to read only for the grati¬ 
fication of his amusement, he foresaw not tliat he 
was losing for ever the opportunity of acquiring 
habits of firm and assiduous application, of gaining 
the art of controlling, directing, and concentrating 
the powers of his mhid for earnest investigation,— 
an art far more essential than even that intimate 
acquaintance with classical learning which is the 
primary object of study. 

I am aware I may be here reminded of the ne¬ 
cessity of rendering instruction agreeable to youth, 
and of Tasso’s infusion of honey into the medicine 
prepared for a child; but an age in which childi*en 
are taught the driest doctrines by the insinuating 
method of instructive games, has little reason *'» 
dread the consequences of study being rendered^^ 
serious or severe. The history of hkigland is 
reduced to a game at cards,—the problems of ivia- 
thematics to puzzles aud riddles,—and the doctrines 
of arithmetic may, we are assured, be sufficiently 
acquired, by spending a few hours a-week at a new 
and complicated edition of the Royal Gara'e of the 
Goose. There wants but one step further, and the 
Creed and Ten Coramandenta may be taught in tlie 
same manner, without the necessity of the grave 
face, deliberate tone of recital, and devout attention, 
hitherto exacted from tlie well-governed childJiood 
of tills realm. It may, in tlie meantime, be subject 
of serious consideration, wliether those who are 
accustomed only to acquire instruction through the 
medium of amuseraeut, may not be brought to reject 
that which approaches under the aspect of study ; 
whether those who learn history by the cards, may 
not be led to prefer the meiins to the end; and whe¬ 
ther, were we to teach religion hi the way of sport, 
our pupils may not tlicreby be gradually induced ^ 
make sport of their religion. To our young hero, vim 
was permitted to seek his instruction only accord¬ 
ing to the bent of his own mind, and who, of con¬ 
sequence, only sought it so long as it afforded him 
amusement, the indulgence of his tutors was at¬ 
tended with evil coiLsequences, which long continued 
to influence liis character, happiness, and utility. 

Edward’s power of imagination and love of litera¬ 
ture, although the former was vivid, and tlie latter 
ardent, were so far from aftbrding a remedy to this 
peculiar evil, thattliey rather inflamed and increased 
its violence. The library at Waverley-Honour, a 
large Gothic room, with double arches and a ^Uery, 
contained such a miscellaneous and extensive col¬ 
lection of volumes as had been assembled together, 
during the course of two hundred years, by a family 
which liad been ahi'ays wealthy, and inclined, of 
coui’se, as a mark of splendour, to fiimish their 
shelves with tlie current literature of the day, with¬ 
out much scrutiny, or nicety of discrimination) 
Throughout tliis ample realm Edward was permit¬ 
ted to roam at large. His tutor had his own stu¬ 
dies; and church poUtics and controversial divinity, 
together with a love of learned ease, though th^ 
did not withdraw his attention at stated times froiir 
the progress of liis patron’s presumptive heir, in¬ 
duct him readily to grasp at any ap<dogy for not 
extending a stri^ and regulated survey towar 
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his general studies* Sir Everard had never been 
himself a student, and, like his sister Miss Rachel 
Tll^verley, he held the common doctrine, that idle- 
oelKUS incompatible with reading of any kind, and 


mere tracing the alphabetical characters 
wflE ^ itself a useful and meritorious task, 

' without scrupulously considering what ideas or doc¬ 
trines tliey may happen to convey. With a desire of 
amusement, tlierefore, which better disciphne might 
soon have converted into a thirst for knowledge, j 
young Waverley drove through the sea of boolcs, 
like a vessel without a pilot or a nidder. Nothing | 
perhaps increases by indulgence more than a de- ' 
fiultory habit of reading, especially under such op¬ 
portunities of gratifying it. I believe one reason 
why such numerous instances of erudition occur 
i among the lower ranks is, that, with the same powers 
[ of mind, the poor student is limited to a narrow 
I circle for indulging hia passion for books, and must 
I necessarily make himself master of the few he pos- j 
1 ere he can acquire more. Edward, on the ; 
X^ncrary, like the epicure who only deigned to take I 
morsel from the sunny side of a peach, read , 
alKSume a njiomcnt after it ceased to excite his 
cuiScfeity or interest; and it necessarily happened, 
that tlio habit of seeking only this sort of gi atifica- 
h'ou rendered it daily more difficult of attainment, 
till the passion for reading, like other strong appe- j 
tites, produced by indulgence a sort of satiety. 

, Ere he attained tliia indifference, however, he had | 

j read, and stored in a memory of uncommon tena- j 
city, much curious, though ill-arranged and miscel- ; 
lancous information. In English literature he was ■ 
master of Shakspeare and Milton, of our earlier dra¬ 
matic authors, of many pictui’es(iue and interesting 
passages from oxir old historical chronicles, and was 
' particularly well acquainted with Spenser, Dray ton, 
and other poets who have exercised themselves on 
romantic fiction, of all themes tlic most fascinating 
! to a youthful imagination, before the passions have 
roused themselves, and demand poetry of a more 
s^imental description. In this respect his ac- 
g iy atance with Italian opened him yet a wi<ler 
He had peinised the numerous romantic 
powns, wliich, from the days of Pulci, have been 
a favourite exercise of the wits of Italy, and had 
, sought gratification in the numerous coUections of 
nofdle^ which were brought forth by the genius of 
that elegant though luxurious nation, in emulation ! 
of the Decameron. In classical literature, Waver¬ 
ley had made tlie usual progress, and read the usual 
authors; and the French had afforded him an almost 
exhaustless coUectiou of memoirs, scarcely more 
faitliful than romances, and of romances so w'ell 
written as hardly to be distinguished from memoirs. 
The splendid pages of Froissart, with his heart- 
stirring and eye-dazzling descriptions of war and of 
tournaments, were among his chief favourites; and 
from those of Brantome and de la Noue he learned 
to compare the wild and loose yet superstitious cha¬ 
racter of the nobles of the League, with the stern, 
rigid, and sometimes turbulent disposition of the 
Huguenot party. The Spanish had contributed 
to & stock of chivalrous and romantic lore. The 
earlier literature of the northern nations did not 
gjfye the study of one who read rather to awaken 
)flKWigination than to benefit the understanding. 
Anct ye^ knowhig much that is known but to few, 
Edward Waverley might justly be considered as 
llgnorant, shice he knew li&e of what adds dignity 


to man, and qualifies him to support and adorn aas 
elevated situation in society. 

The occasional attention of his parents might 
indeed have been of service, to prevent the dissi¬ 
pation of mind incidental to such a desultory course 
of reading. But his mother died in the seventh year 
after the reconciliation between the brothers, and 
Richard Waverley himself, who, after this event, 
resided more constantly in London, w'as too much 
interested in hia own plans of wealth and ambition, 
to notice more respectiug Edward, than that he was 
of a very bookish turn, and probably destined to be 
a bishop. If he could have discovered and analyzed 
his son^s waking dreams, he would have formed a 
very different conclusion. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Castle-Building» 

I HAVE already hinted, that the dainty, squeam¬ 
ish, and fastidious taste acquired by a suiffeit of idle 
reading, had not only rendered our hero unfit for 
serious and sober study, but had even disgusted him 
in some degree with that in which he had hitherto 
indulged. 

He was in hia sixteenth year, when liis habits of 
abstraction and love t>f 6olitu(ie became so much 
marked, as to excite Sir Everard’s affectionate ap¬ 
prehension. He tried to counterbalance these pro¬ 
pensities, by engaging his nephew in field-sports, 
which hao been the chief pleasure of his own youth¬ 
ful days. But althougli Edward eagerly carried the 
gun for one season, yet when practice had given liiin 
some cUxterity, the pastime ceased to oifovd him 
ainusccient.* 

Ill the succeeding spring, the perusal of old Isaat! 
Walton’s fascinating volume determined Eduard 
to become “ a brother of the angle.” But of all 
diversions which ingenuity ever devised for the 
relief of idleness, fishing is the worst qualified to 
amuse a man who is at once indolent and irapaiient; 
and our hero’s rod was speedily flung aside. Society 
and example, which, more than any other motives, 
master and sway the natural bent of our passions,, 
might have had their usual effect upon tlie youthful 
visionary. But the neighbourhood was thinly in¬ 
habited, and the home-bred young squires whom it 
afforded, were not of a class fit to form Edward’s 
usual companions, far less to excite him to emulation 
in the practice of those pastimes which composed the 
serious business of their lives. 

There were a few other youths of better educa¬ 
tion, and a more liberal character; but from their 
society also our hero was in some degree excluded. 
Sir Everard had, upon the death of Queen Anne, 
resigned his seat in Parliament, and, as his age 
increased and the number of his contemporaries 
diminished, had gradually withdrawn himself from 
society; so that when, upon any particular occasion, 
Edward mingled with accomplished and well-edu¬ 
cated young men of his own rank and expectations, 
he felt an inferiority in their company, not so much 
from deficiency of information, as from the want of 
tlie skill to command and to arrange that which he 
possessed. A deep and increasing sensibility added 
to this dislike of society. The idea of having com¬ 
mitted the slightest solecism in politeness, whether 
real or imaginary, was agony to aim; for perhaps 
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even guilt itself does not impose upon somo minds 
so keen a sense of shame and remorse, as a modest, 
sensitive, and inexperienced youth feels from the 
consciousness of having neglected etiquette, or ex¬ 
cited ridicule. Where we are not at ease, we cannot 
be happy; and therefore it is not surprising, that 
Edward Waverley supposed that ho disliked and 
was unfitted for society, merely because he had not 
yet acquired the habit of living in it ^vith ease and 
comfort, and of reciprocally giving and receiving 
pleasure. 

The hours he spent \vith his uncle and aunt were 
exhausted in listening to the oft-repeated bile of 
narrative old age. Yet even there liis imagination, 
the predominant faculty of his mind, was frequently 
excited. Family tradition and genealogical liis- 
tory, upon which much of Sir Everard’s discourse 
turned, is the very reverse of amber, which, itself 
a valuable substance, usually’ includes flies, straws, 
and other trifles; whereas these stuflies, being them¬ 
selves very insignificant and trifling, do nevertheless 
serve to perpetuate a great deal of what is rare and 
valuable in ancient manneys, and to record many 
curious and minute facts, which could have been 
preserved and conveyed through no other medium. 
If, therefore, Edward Waverley yawned at times 
over the dry deduction of his line of ancestors, with 
their various intermjvrriages, and inwardly depre¬ 
cated the remorseless and protracted accuracy with 
which the woi'thy Sir Everard rehearsed the various 
degi’ees of propinquity between the house of Waver- 
ley-IIonour and the doughty barons, knights, and 
squires, to whom they stood allied ; if (notwitlistand- 
ing his obligations to the three ermines passant) he 
sometimes cursed in his heart the jargon of Iierald- 
ry, its griffins, its raoldwarps, its wyverns, and its 
dragons, with all the bitterness of Hotspur himself, 
there were moments when these coinnmnications 
interested his fancy and rewarded his attention. 

The deeds of Wilibert of Waverley in the Holy 
Land, his long absence and perilous adventures, his 
supposed deatli, and his return in the evening when 
the betrothed of his heart had wedded the hero who 
had protected her from insult and op])i’ession during 
Iiis absence; the generosity with whicli the Crusader 
relinquisiiod his claims, and sought in a neighboiu'- 
ing cloister that peace which passetli not away;^— 
to these and similar tales ho would hearken till his 
heart glowed and his eye glistened. Nor was he 
less affected, when his aunt, ]\lrs llachel, narrated 
tl 10 sufferings and fortitude of Lady Alice Waverley 
during the Great Civil War. The benevolent fea¬ 
tures of the venerable spinster kindled into more 
majestic expression, as she told how Chiudes had, 
after the field of Worcester, found a daj’^s refuge 
at Waverley-Honom’, and how, wlien a troop of ca¬ 
valry were approaching to search the mansion. Lady 
Alice dismissed her youngest son with a handful of 
domestics, charging them to make good with tlieir 
lives an hour’s diversion, that tlie king might have 
that space for escaiie. And, God help her,” would 
JSirs Kachel continue, fixing her eyes upon the he¬ 
roine’s portrait as she spoke, “ full dearly did she 
purchase the safety of her prince witli the life of her 
darling child. They brought him here a prisoner, 
mortally wounded; and you may ti’ace the drops of 
his blood from the great hall door along the little 
gallery, and up to the saloon, where they laid him 
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43 own to die at his mother’s feet. But there was oom- 
fort exchanged between them; for he knew, frons 
tlie glance of his mother’s eye, that the purpose of 
his desperate defence was attained. Ah 1 I rem^- 
ber,'” she continued, 1 remember well to have 
one that knew and loved him. Miss Lucy St Aubih 
lived and died a maid for his sake, tliough one of the 
most beautiful and wealthy matches in this country; 
all the world ran after her, but she wore widow’s 
moiu’ning all her life for poor William, for they 

were betrothed though not manded, and died in- 

I cannot tiiiiik of the date; but I remember, in the 
November of that very year, when she found her¬ 
self sinking, she desired to be brought to Waverley- 
Hoiiour once more, and visited all the places where 
she had been with my grand-micle, and caused the 
carpets to be raised that she might trace the im¬ 
pression of his blood, and if tears could have washed 
it out, it had not been there now; for there was not 
a dry eye in the house. You would have thought, 
Edward, that the very trees mourned for her, for 
their leaves^ dropt around her without a gust of 
niiid; aud, indeed, she looked like one that vVou/ti 
never see them green again.” ^ , 

From such legends our hero would steal away to 
indulge the fancies they excited. In the corner of 
the large and sombre library, with no other ligl\t 
than was afforded by the decaying brarids on its 
ponderous and ample hearth, he would exercise for 
hours that internal sorcery, by whicli past or ima¬ 
ginary events are presented in action, as it were, to 
the eye of the miiser. Then arose in long and fair 
array the splendour of the bridal feast at Waverley- 
Castle; the tall and emaciated form of its real lord, 
as he stood in his pilgi*im’s weeds, an unnoticed 
spectator of the festivities of his supposed heir and 
intended bride; the electrical shock occasioned by 
the discovery; the springing of the vassals to arras; 
the astonishment of the bridegroom; the terror and 
confusion of the bride; the agony with which Wili¬ 
bert observed, that her heart as well as consent was 
in these nuptials ; the air of dignity, yet of dc'^n 
feeling with which he liimg down the liaff 'Ira 
sw^ord, and turned away for ever from the bv 
his ancestors. Then would he change the sc« ^ 
fancy would at his wish represent Aunt ^ ’i§iiel’s 
tragedy. He saw the Lady Waverley seated in her 
bower, her eai' strained to every sound, her heart 
throbbing with double agony, now listening to the 
decaying echo of the hoofs of the king’s horse, and 
w'lien that had died away, hearing in every W^eze 
that shook the trees of the park, the noise <>f the 
remote skirmish. A distant sound is heard like the 
rushing of a swoln stream; it comes nearer, and 
Edward can plainly distinguish the galloping of 
horses, the cries and shouts of men, 'with strag^ing 
pistol-shots between, rolling forwards to the hall. 
Tlie lady starts up—a terrified menial rushes in— 
but w'hy pursue such a description? 

As living in this ideal world became daily more 
delectable to our hero, interruption was disagree¬ 
able in proportion. The extensive domain tliat sur¬ 
rounded the Hall, which, far exceeding the dimen¬ 
sions of a park, w as usually termed Waverley-Chase, 
had originally been forest ground, and still, though 
broken by extensive glades, in which the young deer 
were sporting, retained its pristine and savage cb - 
racter. It was traversed by broad avenues, in m, 
laces half ^own up with brush-w'ood, where 
eauties of former days used to take tlieir stand 
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see tl:e stag coui'sed with grey hounds, or to gala 
an aim at him with tlie cross-bow. In one spot, 

t tiiiguished by a moss-grown Gotliic monument, 
retained the name of v^ueen’s Standing, Eli- 
jotli heiself was said In^ve pierced seven bucks 
li lier own arx’ows. Tins was a very favourite 
haunt of Waverley. At otlier times, with his gun 
and his spaniel, which served as an apology to others, 
and with a book in his poeJeet, which perl)aps served 
as an apology to himself, he used to pursue one of 
these long avenues, which, after an ascending sweep 
of four miles, gradually narrowed into a rude and 
contracted path tlirough the cliffy and woody pass 
called Mii’kwood Dingle, and opened suddenly upon 
a deep, dark, and small lake, named, from the same 
cauee, Mirkwood-Mere. There stood, in former 
times, a solitary tower upon a rock almost sur¬ 
rounded by the water, which had acquired the name 
of the Strength of Waverley, because, in perilous 
times, it had often been the refuge of the fnrnily. 
in the wars of York and Lancaster, the last 
erents of the Red Rose who dared to maintain her 
carried on a harassing and predatory warfare, 
the stronghold was reduced hy the celebrated 
Richard* of Gloucester. Here, too, a party of ca¬ 
valiers long maintained themselvc s under Nigel 
Waverity, elder brother of that William whose fate 
Aunt Riichel commemorated. Through these scenes 
it was that Edward loved to chew the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancy,” and, like a child among his toys, 
culled and arranged, from the splendid yet useless 
imagery and emblems with which his imagination 
was stored, visions as brilliant and as fading as those 
of an evening sky. The effect of this indulgence 
upon his temper and character will appear in the 
next chapter. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Choice of a Profes/ion. 

the mimUenoss with which I have traced 
A'averloy^s pursuits, and the bias which these un- 
avoidaIf^y^ommimicated to his imagination, the 
reader anticipate, in the following tale, 

an imitation ofThe romance of Cervantes. iJiit he 
will do my prudence injustice in tlie supposition. 
My intention is not to follow tlie steps of that ini¬ 
mitable &<thor, in describing sucli total perversion 
of intellect as misconstrues Iho objects actually 
presented to the senses, but that more common 
abciTation from sound judgment, wliicli apprehends 
occurrences indeed in their reality, but communi¬ 
cates to them a tincture of its o\vn romantic tone 
and colouring. So far was Edward Waverley from 
expecting general sympathy with his own feelings, 
or concludmg that the present state of things was 
calculated to exhibit the reality of those visions in 
which he loved to indulge, that he dreaded nothing 
more than the detection of such sentiments as were 
dictated by his musings. He neither had nor wished 
to have a confident, with whom to communicate his 
reveries; and so sensible was he of the ridicule at- 
Jl^h ed to them, that, had he been to choose between 
punishment short of ignominy, and the necessity 
^' giving a cold and composed account of the ideal 
world which he lived the better part of liis days, 
I tiiink he would not have hesitated' to prefer the 
fanner infliction. This secrecy became doubly pre¬ 


cious, as he felt in advancing life tno mflueiice of 
the awakening passions. Female forms of exquisite 
grace mid beauty began to mingle in his mental ad¬ 
ventures ; nor was he long without looldng abroad 
to compare the creatures of hi^ owm imagination 
with the females of actual life. 

The list of the beauties who displayed them heb¬ 
domadal finery at the parish church of Waverley 
was neither numerous nor select. By fur the most 
passable was Miss Sissiy, or, as she rather chose to 
be called. Miss Cecilia Stubbs, daugliter of Squire 
Stubbs at the Grange. I know not whether it was 
by the ‘‘ merest accident in the world,” a phrase 
which, from female lips, does not always exclude 
malice prepense, or whether it was from a conformity 
of taste, that Aliss Cecilia more than once crossed 
Edward in his favourite walks through Waverlcy- 
Chase. He had not as yet assumed courage to ac¬ 
cost her on these occasions; but the meeting was 
not w'ithoiil its effect. A romantic lover is a strange 
idolater, wlio sometimes cares not out of what log 
he frames the object of his adoration; at least, it 
nature has given that object any passable proportion 
of personal charms, he can easily play the Jeweller 
and Derviso in the Oriental talc,^ and supply her 
richly, out of the stores of his own imagination, with 
supernatural beauty, and all the properties of intel¬ 
lectual wealth. 

But ere tJio charms of IMiss Cecilia Stubbs bad 
erected her into a positive goddess, or elevated her 
at least to a level w ith the saint her namesake, Mrs 
lUehel W averley gained some intimation which 
determined hwi* to prevent the approaching apo¬ 
theosis. Even the most simple and unsuspicious of 
tlie female sex have (God bless them!) an instinc¬ 
tive sharjmess of pevce]>tion in such matters, which 
sometimes goes the length of observing partiali¬ 
ties that never existed, hut rarely misses to detect 
such as pass actually under their observation. Mrs 
Rachel applied herself with great prudence, not t(j 
combat, but to elude, tbe approaebing danger, and 
suggested to her brother the necessity that the heir 
of his house shoidd see sometliing more of llio world 
tiian was con.sistent with constant I'csidence at Wa- 
^erley-Honour. 

►Sir Everard would not at first listen to a proposal 
which went to separate his nephew from him. Ed 
ward was a little bookish, he admitted ; but youth, 
he had always hoard, was the season fur hnirning, 
and, no doubt, wlien liis rage for letters was abated, 
and his head fully stocked with Icnowledgu, his ne¬ 
phew would take to field spoi’ts and country busi¬ 
ness. He had often, he said, himself regretted that 
he had not spent some time in study during his 
youth: he would neither have shot nor hunted witli 
les.s skill, and he might have made the roof of St 
Stephen’s echo to longer orations than were com¬ 
prised in those zealous Noes, with which, when a 
member of the House during Godolphin’s adminis¬ 
tration, he encountered every measure of govern¬ 
ment. 

Aunt Rachel’s anxiety, however, lent her address 
to carry her point. Every representative of their 
house had visited foreign parts, or served his coun¬ 
try in the army, before he settled for life at Waver- 
ley-IIonoiir, and she appealed for the truth of her 
assertion to the genealogical pedigree; an authority 
which Sir Everard was never known to contra* 

* See Hoppner’f tale of The Seven Lovert* 
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diet. In short, a proposal was made to Mr Richard 
Warorlc 7 , tliat liis son shouhl travel, under tlie 
direction of his present tutor, Mr Pi^nihroke, with 
a suitable allowance from tlie Baronet’s liberality. 
The father himself saw no objection to this over¬ 
ture; but upon mentioning it casually at the table 
of tlie Minister, tJ)e great man looked grave. The 
reason was explained in private. The unhappy 
turn of Sir Kverard’s politics, the Minister observed, 
was such as would render it highly imprt>j)er th.at a 
young gentleman of such hopeful prospects should 
travel on the Continent with a tutor d(ral)tless of his 
uncle’s choosing, and directing his course by his 
instructions. WhM might Mr Edward Waverley’s 
8f)ciety be at Paris, what at Rome, where all man¬ 
ner of snares were spread by the Ih’ctender and his 
sons—these were points for Mr Wavevley to con¬ 
sider. This he could himself say, that he knew 
his Majesty liad such a just sense of Mr Richard 
Waverley’s nierits, that if his son adopted the army 
for a few years, a troop, ho believed, might be rec¬ 
koned upon in one of the dragoon regiments lately 
returned from Flanders. 

A hint thus conveyed and enforced was not to be 
neglected with impunity *, and Richard Waverley, 
though with great dread of shocking his brother's 
prejudices, deemed he could not avoid accepting 
the commission thus offered him for his son. The 
truth is, he calculated much, and jointly, upon Sir 
Everard’s fondm*ss for li)dward, which made him 
unlikely to resent any step that he might take in 
due submission to j>arental authority. Two letters 
announced tliis determination to the Baronet and 
his nephew. The latter barely communicated the 
fact, and pointed out the necessary ]u-eparat,ioii for 
joining his regiment. To his brother, Richard was 
more diffuse and circuitous, lie coincided with 
him, in the most flattering manner, in the propriety 
of his son’s seeing a little more of the worhl, and 
was even humble in expressions of gratitude for 
his proposed assistance; wjus, however, deejdy con¬ 
cerned that it was now, unfortunatt*ly, not in Ed- 
W'ard’s power e.\aetly to comply w ith the plan which 
had been chalked out by his liest friend ami bene¬ 
factor. He liiinseli’ had thought with pain on the 
boy’s inactivity, at an age when all his aiict stors had 
borne arms; even Royalty itself had dcigni'd t«» 
inquire whetlier young Waverley was not now in 
Flanders, at an age when his gramllather was al- 
rtJady bleeding for his king in the Great Civil War. 
This was accompanied by an offer of a troop of Imrso. 
What could he do? There was no time to consult 
his brother’s inclinations, even if he could liave 
conceived tliere might be objections on Ijis part to 
his nephew’s following the glorious carreer of his 
predecessors. And, in short, fhat Edward was now 
(the intermediate steps of cornet and lieuttmant 
being overleapt with great agility) Captain Waver¬ 
ley, of Gardiner’s regiment of di’agooiis, which he 
must join in their quarters at Dundee in Scotland, 
in the course of a mouth. 

Sir Evenvrd Waverley received this intimation 
with a mixture of feelings. At the juiriod of the 
Hanoverian succession he had withdrewii frem par¬ 
liament, and his comluet, in the memorable year 
1715, had not been altogetlier unsuspected. There 
wore reports of private musters of tenants and 
horaes in Waverley-Cluuse by inotynlight, and of 
cases of carbines and pisUds purchased Ui Holland, 
and addressed to tlie Baronet, but iuterce])ted by 


tne vi^auce of a tidhi^ officer of the excise, who 
was afterwards tossed m a blanket on a moouless 
night, by an association of stout yeomen, for his 
officiousness. Nay, it was even said, that ab 
arrest of Sir William Wyndham, the leader of thf 
Tory ixirty, a letter from Sir Everard was (ound'm 
the pocket of his night-gown. But there was no 
overt act which an attainder could l)e founded on; 
and Government, contented w'ith suppressing the 
insun-ection of 1 715, felt it neither pi .♦dent nor safe 
to piush their vengeance farther than against those 
unfortunate gentlemen wTio actually took up arms. 

Nor did Sir Everard’s apprehensions of nersonal 
consequences seem to con’espoiid with the reports 
spread among his Whig neighbours. It was well 
known that he had sup))lied with money several of 
the distressed Ntyrthumbriaus and Scotclimeii, who, 
after being made prisoners at l’re.ston in Lancashii'e, 
were imprisoned in Newgate and the Mai'sluilsea, 
and it w^iis his solicitor and ordinary counsel who 
conducted the <lefeuee of some of these unh)rtim<tte 
gentlemen at their trial. It was generally supposed, 
however, that, had niinisters possessed any 
proof of Sir EviTard’s accession to the rebellion, he 
either would not have ventured thus to brave the 
existing goviirnment, or at least would not have done 
.so with impunity. The feelings whiidi therudictated 
his proee(*diugs, were those of a young nuin,;ind at i 
an agitjiting period. Since that time Sir Everard’s ! 
jacol)itism had been gradually decaying, like a fire 
which burns out for want of fuel. His Tory and 
lligh-elmreh principles were kept up by #>o]ne oc¬ 
casional exercise at elections and quarter-sessions; 
but tlios<j respecting hereditaiy right were fallen 
inUKi sort of abeyance. Yet it jarred severely upon 
his feelings, that his nephew sliould go into the army 
under tlie Brunswick dynasty; and the more so, 
as, indoj>end<*nt of his high and conscientious ideas 
of paternal authority, it wius irnpossihle, or at least 
higlily imprud«.-nt, to interfere authoritatively to jire- 
vent it. This suppressed vexation gave rise to many 
|)oohs and pshaws, wlTudi were placed to the accoin'tv 
of an incipient fit of gout, until, having sent f(»r t e 
Army hist, tlse vvortliy Baronet consoled hiinscH 
with reckoning the descendants of the houses of 
genuine loyalty, Mordauiits, Granvilles, and Stan¬ 
leys, w'liose names wau’c to he found in that military 
record; an<l, calling up all his feelings of family 
grandeur and warlike glory, he concluded, with logic, 
something like Falstaffs, that when wjir was at hand, 
although it w'ere shame to be on any side but oiie, 
it were w'orse shame to he idle than to be on the 
worst side, though blacker than usurpation could 
•make it. As for Aunt Rachel, her scheme had not 
exactly terminated according to her wislies, but she 
was umler the uocossity of submitting to circum- 
stJinces; and her nuirtification w'as diverted by the 
employment she found in fitting out her nephew for 
the eumpaign, and greatly cmisoled by the prospect 
of la'hohling lum blaze in complete uniform. 

Edward Waverley himself received with animated 
and undefined surprise this most unexpected intel¬ 
ligence. It was, as a fine old poem expresses it, 

“ like a five to hciither set,” tliat covers a solitary 
liill wit]) smoke, and illumines it at the same time 
with dusky fire. His tutor, or, 1 sliould say, iC 
Pembroke, for he scarce assutnod the name of tu0r, 
picked up about Edward’s room some fragtnents ' 
irregular veinse, which he appeared to have oonfu 
pos^ under tlte miiueucc of the agitath^ 
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oocastotH^d by this sudden mge being turned up to 
him in the bmjk of life. The doctor, who was a 
,^Uever in all poetry which wtis composed by his 
and wi-itten out in fair straight lines, with 
H^ntal at the beginning of each, conimunicated this 
l||pasui*e to Aunt Rachel, who, with her spectacles 
dimmed with tears, tninsferred them to her com¬ 
mon-place book, among choice receipts for cookery 
and medicine, favourite texts, and portions from 
High-ehurch diviiies, and a few songs, amatory and 
iacobitieal, wdiich she had eai*oird in her younger 
da vs, from wlience her nephew’s j>oetical tentamina 
were extracted, when the volume itself, with other 
authentic records of the Waverley family, were 
expovsed to the inspection of the unworthy editor of 
this memorahle liistory. If they afford tl»e reader no 
higher amnsement, tliey will serve, at least, better 
than narrative of any kind, to acquaint him with the 
wild fuid irregtilar spirit of our hero: — 

Late, when the Autumn evening fell 
On Mirkwood-Mere’s romantic dell, 

I. The lake return'd, in chasten'd gleam, 

A ; The purple cloud, the golden beam: 

Reflected in the crystal pool, 

\iP ' Headland and bank lay fair and cool; 

I ' ' The weather-tinted rock and tower, i 

Kaoh drooping tree, each fairy flower, * 

So true, 80 soft, th< mirror t^ave, i 

As if there lay beneath the wave, I 

Secure from trouble, toil, and care, j 

, A worl«l than earthly world more fail i 

Hut distant winds'began to wake. 

And rou>.ed the (lenlus of the Lake'. I 

He heard the grouniiij; of the oak, ! 

And doim'd at once Ins sable eloalc, , 

As warrior, at the battle-cry, j 

Invests bifi) with his panoply: j 

Then tvs the whirlwind nearer pro.ss'd, ! 

He 'gan to shake his foamy crc'^t j 

O'er furrow'd brow and blackoit'd check, j 

And hmW his surge in thunder speak. i 

In wild and broken eddies whirled [ 

Flitted that fond ideal world. 

And. to the shore In tumult tost, 

The realms of fairy bliss wore lost. i 

Yet, with a stern delight and strange, 

I saw the spirit-stirring change. 

As warr'd the wind with wave and v/ood, 

I Upon the ruin'd tower I stowi, 

'45^ And fell my heart more strongly bound, 

Resp<msive’ to the lofty sound, 

“While, joying in the mighty roar, 

I V I inournM that tranquil scene no more. 

So, oj> the idle dreatiis td'youth, 

Breaks the Umd trumpet-call of truth, 

Bids each fair vision pass away. 

Like landscape on the lake that lay, 

As fair, as Hitting, and as frail. 

As that which fled the Autumn gale — 

For ever dead to fancy's eye 
Be each g.ay form that gliiled by, 

While dreams of love and lady’s charnail 
Give place to honour and to arms! 

In sober prose, as [terhaps these verses intimate 
less (ieeidedly, the traiisieiit idea of Miss Cecilia 
Stubb.s pa.ss(‘d frnm Cajttain Waverley’s heart amid 
the turmoil which his new destinies excited. She 
apj>e*ared, indeed, in full splendour in lier father’s 
ptjw upon the Sunday when he attended service for 
the la.st time at the old parish church, upon which 
occasion, at the retpicst of his mtele and Aunt Ra¬ 
chel, he was induced (notliing loth, if the truth must 
be told) to present himself in full uniform. 

There is no better antidote against entertahiing 
too high an opinion of others, than having an excel¬ 
lent one of ourselves at the very same time. Miss 
had indeed summoned up every assistance 
^wHlIch art could afford to beauty ; but, alas! hoop, 
pashes, frizzled locks, and a new mantua of genuine 


Th^se Introductory Chaptera have been a good deal 
tsaeured as tedious and unnecessary. Yet there are cir- 


French s Ik, were lost upon a young officer of dra¬ 
goons, who wore, for tlie first time, his gold-laced hat 
jack-boots, and broadsword. 1 Iniow not whether 
like the champion of an old ballad, 

His heart was all on honour bent, 

He could not stoop to love, 

No lady tn the land had power 
His ttozen heart to move; 

OP whether the deep and flaming bars of embror 
dered gold, which now fenced hia breast, defied the 
artillery of Cecilia’s eyes; but every arrow was 
launched at him in vain. 

Yet did I mark where Cupid’s shaft did light; 

It lighted not on little western llower, 

But on bold yeoman, tiower of all the west, 
llight .Jonas Cuibertdeld, the steward's son. 

Craving pardon for my heroics (which I am un¬ 
able in certain eases to resist giving way to), it is 
a melamdioly fact, that my history must here take 
leave of the fail’ Cecilia, who, like many a daughter 
of Eve, after tlie departure of Edward, and the 
dissipation of ecj*tain idle visions which she had 
adopted, quietly contented hei*self witii a pU-athr^ 
and gave her hand, at tlie distance of six months 
to tlie aforesaid Jonas, son of the Raroiiet’ssteward, 
and heir (no unlertile prospect) to a stew'ard’a for¬ 
tune ; besides the snug iirobahility of succeeding 
to his father’s office. All these advantages moved 
Squire Stuhb.s, as much as the ruddy brow and 
manly form of tlie suitor influenced his daughter 
to abate soinewliat in the article of their gentry, 
and so the match was concluded. None seemed 
more gratified than Aunt Rachel, who had hitherto 
looked rather askance upon the presumptuous dam¬ 
sel (as much so, [KU'adventure, as her nature would 
permit), but wlio, on the first a|)pt‘arance of the 
new-married pair at church, honoured the bride 
with a smile and a jirofoimd courtesy, In pi’cstmce 
of the rector, tlie curate, the clerk, and the whole 
congregation of tlic united parishes of Waverley 
cum Reverley. 

I l)eg pardon, once and for all, of those readers 
who tiiKe up novels merely for amu.sement, for 
plaguing them so long with old-fashioned politics, 
and Whig and Tory, and Hanoverians ami Jaco¬ 
bites. 'I’iio truth is, I cannot promise them that 
thi.s story shall be intelligihle, not to say pr«>hable, 
without it. My ])lan rtHpiires that I should exjilain 
the motives on which its action proceeded; and 
these motives necessarily arose fr^un the feelings, 
pre judices, and parties of the times. I do not hivite 
my fair readers, whose sex and impatience give 
tliem the greatest right to complain of these circum¬ 
stances, into a flying chju’iot drawn by hippogritts, 
or moved by encliantmeiit. Mine is a humble 
English [)ost-cliaise, drawn upon four wheels, and 
keeping hi.s Majesty’s highway. Such as dLislike 
the vehicle may leave it at the next halt, and wait 
for the conveyance of Prince Hussein’s tap^’Stry, or 
Malek the Weaver’s flying sentry-box. Those who 
are contented to remain with me will be occasion¬ 
ally exposed to the duiness inseparable from heavy 
remds, steep bilks, sloughs, and other terrestri^ 
rotiir<lations; but, with tt)lerable luirses and a civil 
driver (as the advertisements have it), 1 engage to 
get as 8f)on as possible into a more picturesque and 
romantic country, if my passengers incline to have 
8<»me patience witlt roe during my first stages.^ 


cumatances recorded In them which the aatbor has not 
been able to persuade himself to retract or eaaoel. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Adieus of Warerley. 

It was upon tho evening of this niemorjible Sun¬ 
day that Sir Evorard entered the libi*ary, where he, 
narrowly missed surprising our young hero as he 
went through the guards of the broadsword Avith 
the ancient weapon of old Sir Hildebrand, which, 

, being preserved as an heir-loom, usually himg over 
j the chimney in the library, beneath a picture of 
the knight and his horse, where the features were 
almost entirely hidden by tlie kniglit’s profusion of 
I curled hair, and the Bucephalus which he bestrode 
! concealed by the voluminous robes of the Bath with 
j which he was decorated. Sir Everard entered, and j 
I after a glance at the picture and another at liis j 
I nephew, began a little speech, which, however, soon j 
[ dropt into the natural simplicity of his common [ 
j manner, agitated upon the present occasion by no 
' common feeling. ‘‘ Nephew’,” he said; and then, as 
I mending his phrase, “ My dear Edward, it is Cod’s 
j will, and also the w'ill of your father, wliom, under 
I God, it is your duty to obey, that you should leave 
! us to take up the profession of anna, in which so 
i many of your ancestors have been <liHtinguished. 

I 1 have made such an’angements as will enable you 
to take the field as their descendant, and as the 
1 probable heir of the house of Waverley; and, sir, j 
in the field of battle you will remember what name ; 
you bear. And, Edward, my dear boy, remember ' 
also that you are the last of that race, and tlie only ; 
hope of its I'evival dej^ends upon you; therefore, as j 
far as duty and honour will permit, aA’oid danger j 
—I mean unnecessary danger—and keep no com- i 
pany with rakes, gamblc*rs, and Whigs, of whom, j 
it is to be feared, there are hut too many in the ; 

1 .service into which you arc going. Your colonel, as ! 

I I am informed, is an excellent man—for a Pres* i 
byterian; but you will remember your duty to God, ; 

the Church of England, and the’'-(this breach | 

ought to have been supplied, according to the ru- i 
brick, with the word but as, unfortimately, | 

that word conveyed a double and embarrassing i 
sense, one meaning de facto, and the other de fire, j 
the knight filled up the blank otherwise) — the 
Church of England, and all constituted authorities.” 
'fhen, not trusting himself wdth any further ora¬ 
tory, he can’ied his uepbew to his stables to si^e the 
horses destined for his campaign. Two were black 
(the regimental colour), superb chargers both; the 
other three w'cro stout active hacks, designed for 
the road, or for his domestics, of AvJiorn two wore j 
to attend him from the Hall; an additional groom, I 
if necessary, might be picked up in Scotland. 

“ You will depart witli but a small retinue,” quoth 
the Baronet, “ compared to Sir Hildebrand, when 
he mustered before the gate of the Hall a larger 
body of horse than your wdiole regiment consists 
of. I could have wished that tliese twenty young 
fellows from my estate, who have enlisted in your 
troop, had been to march wdth you on your journey 
to Scotland. It would have been something, at least; 
but I am told their attendance w’ould be thought 
onusual in these days, when every new and foolLsh 
fashion is introduced to break the natural depend¬ 
ence of the people upon their Landlords.” 

Sir Everard had done his best to correct tliis un- 
aatoral disposition of tlie times; for he had bright- 
the chain of attachment between the recruits 


and their young captain, not only by a copious re¬ 
past of beef and alo, by way of pailiing feast, but 
by such a pecuniary donation to each individual^ 
as tenefod rather to iinproA’c the conviviality tlw^l 
the discipline of tiieii ;nnTch After inspecting 
cavalry, Sir Everai’d again conducted his nephcj/uJ 
to the library, where he produced a letter, carefully 
folded, suiTounded by a little stripe of flox-silk, 

> according to ancient form, and scaled w ith an accu- 
i rate impression of the Waverley coat-of-.arms. It 
I was addressed, with great for mality, To Cosmo 
! Comyne Bradwardine, Esq. of Bradwardiue, at his 
principal mansion of Tally-Veolan, in IVrthshire, 
North Britain. Tliose—By the hands of Captain 
Edward Waverley, nephew of Sir Everard Waver- 
Icw, of Wavei’ley-Honour, Bart.” 

The gentleman to whom tliis enomious greeting 
w’as addressed, of w hom we shall ha ve more to say. 
in the sequel, had been in arms for the exiled 
family of Stew’art in the year 1713, and w'as made 
ju’isoncr at Preston in Lancashire. He was of a 
very ancient family, and somewliat embarrassed , 
h)rtune ; a scliolar, according to the scholarshi^^oj^ 
Scotchmen, that is, his learning was more diftus^ 
than accurate, and he Avas rather a reader than a 
grammarian. Of Ills zeal for the classic authors he* 
is said to have given an uncommon instance. On 
the road betAveen Preston and London he made 
his escape from his guards; but being afterAVards 
found loitering near tlie place Avhere they had lodged 
the former night, ho Avas recognised, and again ar¬ 
rested. His companions, and even his escort, wore' 
surprised at his infatuation, and could not help 
inquiring, Avhy, being once at liberty, he had not 
made the best of his Avay to a place of safety; to 
wliich ho replied, that he had intended to do so, 
but, in good faith, he had returned to seek his Titus 
Livius, which he had forgot in the huiTy of hia 
escape.^ The simplicity of this anecdote struck 
tlu3 gentleman, ayIio, as Ave before observed, had 
managed the defence of some of those unfortunate 
pcrsijiis, at the expense of Sir Everard, aiul perhaps 
some others of the party. He Avas, besides, hi^jv. 
sc'lf a special admirer of the old Pataviuian ; 

lliough probably Iiis own zeal might not liave't?.'}/- 
ried him such extravagant lengths, even to recover 
tlie edition of Sweynlieim and Paniiartz (supposed 
to be the princeps), he did not the less estimate the 
devotion of the North Briton, and in censequeiice 
exerted himself to so much purpose to remove and 
soften evidence, detect legal flaw’s, et cetera, that 
bo accomplished tlie final disciiarge and deliverance 
(d’ Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine from C(?rtain very 
aAvkward consequences of a plea before our sovii- 
reign lord the king in Westminster. 

The Baron of Bradw’ardine, for he was gene¬ 
rally so called in Scotland (although his intimate's, 
from his place of residence, used to denominate him 
Tully-Veolan, or more familiarly, Tully), no sooner 
stood rectus in curia, than he posted down to pay 
his respects and make his acknowledgments at Wa- 
verley-Honour. A congenial passion for field-sports, 
and a general coincidence in political opinions, ce¬ 
mented Ills friendship with Sir Everard, notwitli- 
standing the difference of their habits and studies 
in other particulars ; and, having spent severaL 
weeks at Waverley-Honour, the Bai*on departed 
with many expressions of regard, warmly pressing'i 

* See Note B,— . Titus Livim, 
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the Baronet to return his visit, and partake of the 
diveirsion of grouse-shooting upon his moors in 
“ thshire next season. Shortly after, Mr Brad- 
fine remitted from Scotland a sum in reim- 
lement of expenses incurred in the King’s High 
tof Westminster, which, although not quite so 
formidable when reduced to the English denomina¬ 
tion, had, in its original form of Scotch pounds, 
shillings, and pence, such a formidable effect upon 
the frame of Duncan Macwheeble, the laird’s con¬ 
fidential factor, baron-bailie, and man of resoimcc, 
that he had a fit of the cholic which lasted for five 
days^ occasioned, he said, solely and utterly by be¬ 
coming the unhappy instrument of conveying such 
a serious sum of money out of his native country 
into the hands, of the false English. But patriotism, 
as it is the fairest, so it is often the most suspicious 
mask of other feelings; and many who knew Bailie 
Macwheeble, coimluded that his professions of re¬ 
gret were not altogetiier disinterested, and that he 
would have grudged the moneys paid to the loons 
^ Westminster much less had they not come from 
4®ft)l\vardine estate, a fund which he considered 
35>ni!ore particularly his own. But the Bailie x)ro- 
fcested he was absolutely disinterested— 

“ Woe, woe, for Scotland, not a whit for me!“ 

The laird was only rejoiced that his worthy friend, 
Sir Bveravd Waverley of Waverley-Honour, was 
reimburst'd of the expenditure which he had out¬ 
laid on account of the house of Bradwardine. It 
concerned, he said, the credit of his own hrmily, 
and of the kingdom of Scotland at large, that these 
disbursements should be repaid forthwith, and, if 
delayed, it would be a matter of national reproach. 
Sir Everard, accustomed to treat much larger sums 
with indifference, received the remittance of 
ISs. dd., without being aware that the payment was 
an ijiternational concern, and, indeed, would pro¬ 
bably have forgot the circumstance altogether, if 
Bailie Macwlieeble had thought of comforting his 
A^Vio by intercepting the subsidy. A yearly iiiter- 
took place, of a sliort letter, and a hamper 
a cask or two, between Waverley-Honour and 
Tally-Veolan, the English exports consisting of 
mighty cljeeses and mightier ale, pheasants, and 
venison, and the Scottish returns being vested in 
givmse, white hares, pickled salmon, and usque¬ 
baugh. All which were meant, sent, and received, 
as pledges of constant friendship and amity between 
two important houses. It follr)wed as a matter of 
course, that the heir-apparent of Waverley-Hoiionr 
could not witli propriety visit Scotland withont 
being furnished with credentials to the Baron of 
Bradwardine. 

When this matter was explained and settled, Mr 
Pembroke expressed his wish to take a private 
and particular leave of his dear pupil. The good 
man’s exhoruitions to Edward to preserve an un¬ 
blemished lile and morals, to bold fast the princi{)les 
of the Christian religion, and to eschew the profane 
company of scoffers and latitudinarians, too much 
abounding in the anny, were not umningled with 
his political prejudices. It had pleased Heaven, 
lie said, to place Scotland (doubtless for the sins of 
ancestors in lfi4'2) in a more deplorable state 
"birCarkness than even thi^» unliappy kbigdora of 
:Und. Here, at least, although the candlestick 
>e Church of England liad In^en in sonic degree 
removed from its place, it yet afforded a glimmer¬ 


ing light; there was a hierarchy, though schisma^ 
tical, and fallen from the principles maintained by 
those great fathers of the church, Sancroft and his 
bretlu'eii; there was a liturgy, though wofully per^ 
verted in some of the principal petitions. But in 
Scotland it was utter darkness; and, excepting a 
sorrowful, scattered, and persecuted remnant, the 
pulpits were abandoned to Presbyterians, and he 
feared, to sectaries of every description. It should 
be his duty to fortify his dear pupil to resist such 
unhallowed and pernicious doctrines in church and 
state, as must necessarily be forced at times upon 
liis unwilling ears. 

Here he produced two immense folded packets, 
which appeared each to contain a whole ream of 
closely written manuscript. They had been tlie 
labour of the worthy man's whole life; and never 
were labour and zeal more absurdly wasted. He 
had at one time gone to London, with tlie intention 
of giving them to the woidd, by the inediuni of a 
bookseller in Little Britain, well known to deal in 
such commodities, and to whom he was instructed 
to address himself in a particular phrase, and with 
a certain sign, which, it seems, passed at that time 
current among the initiated Jacobites. Tlie moment 
Mr Pembroke had uttered the Shibboleth, with the 
appropriate gesture, the bibliopoUst greeted him 
notwithstanding every disclamation, by the title of 
Doctor, and conveying him into his back shop, after 
inspecting every possible ami impossible place of 
concealment, he commenced: Eh, doctor!—Well 
—all under the rose—snug—1 keep no holes here 
even for a Hanoverian rat to hide in. And, what 
—eh! any good news from our friends over tlie 
water i —and how does the worthy King of France ? 
—Or perhaps you are more lately from Rome? it 
must be Rome will do it at last—the church must 
light its e^nidle at the old lamp. — Eh—what, cau¬ 
tious? I like you the better; but no fear.” 

Here Mr Pembroke with some difficulty stopt a 
torrent of interrogations, eked out with signs, nods, 
and winks; and, having at length convinced the 
bookseller that he did him too much honour hi 
supposing him an emissary of exiled royalty, he 
ex})laii)ed his actual business. 

The man of books with a miicli more composed 
air proceeded to examine the manuscripts. The title 
of the first was Dissent from Dissenters, or the 
Comprehension confuted; showing the Impossibility 
of any Composition between the Church and Puri¬ 
tans, Presbyterians, or Scctorios of any Description; 
illustrated fivun the Scriptures, the Fathers of the 
Church, and the soundest Controversial Divines.” 
To this work the bookseller positively demurred. 
« Well meant,” he said, “ and learned, doubtless ; 
but the time had gone by. Printed on small-pica it 
would run to eight hundred pages, and could never 
pay. Begged therefore to be excused—Loved and 
honoured^the true church from his soul, and, had it 
been a sermon on the martyrdom, or any twelve- 
penny toucli—why I would venture something foi 
the honour of the cloth—But come, let’s see the 
other. ^ Right Hereditary righted!’—Ah! there’s 
some sense in this. Hum—hum—hum—pages so 

many, paper so much, letter-press-Ah! I’ll tell 

you, though, doctor, you must knock out some of 
the Latin and Greek; heavy, doctor, damn’d heavy 
—(beg your pardon) and if you throw in a few 
grains more pepper—1 am he that never peached 
my author — 1 have published for Drake and Chari' 
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wood Lawton, and poor Amhurst^ —Ah, Caleb ! ; 
Caleb I Well, it was a shame to let poor Caleb 
starve, and so many fat rectore and squires amoiiff 
us. I gave him a dinner once a»w'eek ; but, Lom 
.love you, what’s once a-wcek, when a man does not 
know where to go the other six days?—-Well, but 
I must slww the manuscript to little Tom Alibi the 
solicitor, who manages all my law affairs—must 
keep on the windy side—the mob were very uncivil 
the last time 1 mounted in Old Palace Yard—all 
Whigs and Roundheads every man of them, Wil- 
liainitea and Hanover rats.” 

Tlio next day Mr Pembroke again called on the 
publislier, but found Tom Alibi’s a<lvice had deter¬ 
mined him against undertaking the work. ** Not 
but what I would go tf)—(what was 1 going to say ?) 
to the Plantations for the clirrch with pleasure— 
bnt, dear doctor, I have a wife and family; but, to 
show iny zeal, I'll recommend tJie job to my neigh¬ 
bour Trimmel— be is a bachelor, and leaving oft'j 
business, so a voyage in a western barge would not j 
inconvenience him.” Out Mr Trimmel wjis also I 
obdurate, and Mr Pembroke, fortunately ])ercbance 
for biinsell, was compelled to return to Wavcrley- 
Honour with bis treatise in vindication of the real 
fuudiunental princijdes of church and state safely 
packed in liis .saddle-bags. I 

As the public were thus likely to be ih‘jmved of : 
the beiieht arising from his luculiralions by the self- \ 
ish cowardice of the trade, Mr Pembroke r(^solv(‘d i 
to inake two c()])ies of these tremendous iriaiiuscripts j 
for the use of his pupil. He felt that he had been 
indolent as a tutor, and, besidis, his conscienee ! 
checked him for complying with the request of Mr | 
Hicliard Waverley, that he would impress no sen¬ 
timents upon Kdward’s mind im'onsistent with the 
present sottlenioiit in church and state.— But now, 
thouglit he, I may, without breach of my w(>rd, 
since he is no longer under my tuition, afford the 
youth tlte means of judging for himself, and have 
only to dread his reproaches for so long concealing 
the light which the perusal mil flash upon his mind. 
— Wliile he thus indulged the reveries of an au¬ 
thor and a politician, his darling pixiselyte, seeing 
nothing very inviting in the title of tlie tracts, and 
appalled by tlie bulk and compact lines of the ma¬ 
nuscript, quietly consigned them to a coraer of his 
travelling trunk. 

Aunt llachol’s farewell was brief and affection¬ 
ate. She only cautioned her dear tklward, >vhom 
she probably deemed somewhat svisce]»tible, against 
tlio fascination of Scottish beauty. Slie allowed that 
the lumthem part of the island contained some an¬ 
cient families, but they were all Whigs and Pivs- 
byterians except the Highlanders; and respecting 
them she must needs say, there could he no great 
delicacy among tlie ladies, where the gentlemen’s 
usual attire was, as she had been assured, to say 
the least, very singular, and not at all decorous. She 
concluded her farewell w-ith a kind and moving 
benediction, and gave the young officer, a.s a pledge 
of her regard, a valuable diamond ring (often w-om 
by tlie male sex at that time), and a piirseof bn>ad 
gold pieces, which also were more common Sixty 
Years since than they have been of late. 


* See Note C,—AVcAo/aj Amhunt. 




CHAPTER VII. 

A Ilorse-Cluafter in Scotland. 

The next 'morning, amid varied feelings, thee^ief 
of which was a predominant, anxious, and even sd- 
lemn impression, that he was now in a great mea¬ 
sure abandoned to his own guidance and direction, 
Edward Waverley departed from the Hall amid the 
blessings and tears of all the old domestics and 
the inhabitants of tlie village, mingled w'ith some 
sly petitions for sergeantcies and corpoi*als}iip 6 , and 
so forth, on the part of those who piiifes-sed tliat 
*ntey never thoft to ha’ seen Jacob, and Giles, and 
Jonathan, go off for soldiers, save to attend his 
lionour, as in duty bound.” Edward, as in duty 
bound, extricated himself from the supplicants with 
the pledge of fewer promises than might have been 
expected from a young man sc little accustomed to 
♦ he world. After a short visit to London, lie pro¬ 
ceeded on horseback, then the general mode of 
tmvelling, to Edinburgli, and from thenoe to Duiia 
• lee, a seaport on the eastern coast of Angus-shi3^ 
where his regiment was then quartered. ■ 5 V 

He now entered upon a new world, where, for a 
time, all was beautiful because all was new. Colonel 
Gardiner, the commanding officer of the itegiinent, 
was himself a study for a romantic, and at tlie same 
time an inquisitive, youth. In person he was tall, 
bamlsome, and active, thongli somewhat advanced 
in life. In bis early years, ho had been what is 
called, by manner of palliative, a very gay young 
man, and stratigo stories were circulated about ills 
sudden conversion from doubt, if not infidelity, to a 
serious and even enthusiastic turn of mi!id. It was 
whispered that a supeniatunil communication, of 
a nature obvious even to the exterior senses, had 
piDduced this wonderi’ul change; and though some 
mentioned the proselyte as an enthusiast, none 
hinted at his being a hypocrite. This singular and 
mystical circumstance gave Colonel Gardiner a pe¬ 
culiar and solemn interest in the eyes of the yomif* 
soldier.*'^ It may be easily imagined that tb [ 
cers of a regiment commanded by so 
a pei’soii, com})') 8 ed a society more sedate 
derly than a military mess always exliibits; and 
that Waverley e.scaped some teinpmtioiis to which 
he might otherwise have been exfiosed. 

Meanwhile his military education proceeded. 
Already a good horseman, he was now initiated into 
tlie arts of the manege, which, when carried to per¬ 
fection, almost realize the fable of the Centaur, the 
guidance of the horse appciiring to proceed from 
the rider’s mere volition, rather than from the use 
of any external and apparent signal of motion. He 
received also instructions in his field duty; but 1 
must own, that when his first ardour w-as past, hi-s 
progT’ess fell short in the latter paiiicular of what 
he wished and expected. The duty of an officer, 
the most imposing of all others m the inexperienced 
mind, because accom|uinied witfi so mutrb outward 
pomp and circumstanre, is in its essence a very dry 
and abstract task, depending cliicfiy upon arithme¬ 
tical combinations, requiring much attention and a 
cool and reasoning head to bring them into action 
Our hero was liable to fits of abseiire, in wliich^S 
blunders excited some biirth, and called down siihib 
reproof. This circumstance impressed him with « 

* See Note Gardiner, 
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painful sense of inferiority in those qualities which 
appeal^ most to deserve and obtain regard in his 
profession. He asked himself in vain, why 
fc^ye eould not judge of distance or space so well 
fl^ose of his companions ; why his head was not 
ffilHys sucebssful in disentangling the various par¬ 
tial movemepts necessary to execute a particular 
evolution ;-and why his nieinory, so alert upon most ■ 
oecasioiis, did not eon^ectly i-etain technical phrases, 
and minute points of etiquette or field discipline. 
Waverley was naturally modest, and therefore did 
not fall into the egregious mistake of supijoslng such 
minuter rules of miliUry duty beneath his notice, 
or conceiting himself to be b<»m a general, because 
he made an indifferent subaltern. The truth was, 
that the vague and uusiitisfactory cf)urse of read¬ 
ing which he had pursued, w«irkiug upon a tenij)er 
naturally retired and ahstraeted, ha<l given him that 
wavering and unsettled habit of mind, which is 
most averse to study and riveted attention. Time, 
in the meanwhile, hung heavy on his hands. The 
c^xtry of the neighbourhood \xere disattected, and 
■J^oved httle hospitiility to tlje military guests ; and 
^(? people of the town, chieHy eiigage<l in mercan¬ 
tile pursuits, were not such as Wavcrcly chose to 
associate with. The arrival <»f summer, and a cu- 
riosUy.to know something imu'e of Scotlaml tlian he 
could see in a ride from his (piarters, determined 
him to reqiK^st leave of ahsenee for a few weeks. 
He resolved first to visit his uncle’s ancient friend 
and correspondent, w'ith the ptirpose of extending 
or shortening the time of his resijUmco acconiing 
to circumstances. lie travelled of contse <m horse¬ 
back, and W'ith a single attendant, and passed his 
first night at a miserable inn, where the landkuly 
had neither shoes nor stockings, and the landlord,, 
wlio called hinivself a gentleman, was disposed to he 
rude to his guest, because he had not hespoke tho 
pleasure of his society to supper.^ 'I'lie next day, 
tniversing an open ami nninclosed c<»imtrv, Ivlvvanl 
gradually approached the Higlilai\ds of Pertlishire, 
^hich at first had apj»eared a blue outline in the 
fcsrizon, but now swelled into huge gigantic masses, 
^hich frowned defiance over the more level country 
that lay beneath them. Near the bottom of this 
stupendous haiTier, f>ut still in the Lowdand coun¬ 
try, dwelt Cfismo Coinyne Hradwardine of Bra«l- 
wardine ; and, if grey-haire<l eld can be in aught 
believed, there had dwelt his ancestors, with all 
their heritage, since tlio days of the gi’acious King 
Duncan. 


CHAPTER VTII. ! 

A Scottish Manor-House Suty Years Since, 

It waa about noon when Captain Waverley en- 
; tered the straggling village, or rather hamlet of 
1 Tully-Veolan, dose to which vvas sitiiated the nian- 
[ sion of the |)rY)priet^»r. Tiie lumses scetne<l mis<*r- 
1 able in the extreme, especially to an eye accustomc«l 
to tile smiling neatness of English ciutages. They 
without any respect for regularity, on ea< k 
side of a straggling kimi of uiij)aved stivet, where 
l^ildren, almost in a pnmitive state of nakedness, 
rijly sprawdiiig, as if to be crushed by the hoofs t»f 
' ibe first passing horse. Occasionally, indeed, when 

t See Note E,— ScotHth Inns, 


such a consummation seemed inevitable, a watdifa) 
old grandam, 'with her close cap, distaff, and spin¬ 
dle, rushed like a sibyl In frenzy out of one of tliese 
miserable cells, dashed into the middle of the path, 
and snatching up her own charge from among the 
sun-burnt loiuu*ers, saluted him with a sound cuff, 
and transported him back to his dungeon, the little 
wdiite-headed varlet screaming all the while from 
the very top of his lungs, a shrilly treble to the 
growling remonstrances of the enraged matron. 
Another part in this concert w'as sustained by tlie 
incessant yelping of a score of idle useless curs, 
which followed, snarling, barking, howling, and 
snapping at the horses’ heels; a nuisance at that 
time so common in Scotland, that a French tour¬ 
ist, who, like other travellers, hmged to find a good 
and rational reason for every thing he saw, has re¬ 
corded, as one of the memoi*abilia of Caledonia, that 
the state maintained in each village a I'elay of curs, 
called coUies, whose duty it wa« to chase the eke- 
ranx de paste (too starved and exhausted to move 
without such a stimulus) from one hamlet to an¬ 
other, till their atmoying convoy dnxA'e them to the 
end of their stage. The evil and remedy (such as 
it is) still exist: But this is remote from oiir pre¬ 
sent purpose, ami is only thrown out fi»r consider¬ 
ation (d the eolh'etoi’s under Mr Dent’s dog-bill. 

As Waverley moved on, here and there an old 
man, bent as inuch by toil as years, his eyes bleared 
with ago and smoke, tottered to the door of his hut, 
to gaze on the dress of the stranger and the form 
and motions of the horses, and then assembled, 
with his neighbours, w) a little group at the smithy, 
to (liseuss the probabilities of whence the stranger 
came, and w Jiere he might be going, Tliree or four 
village girls, returning from tlie well or brook with 
pitehery and pails upon their heads, fonned more 
pleasing objects, and, with their thin short-gowiia 
and single petticoats, bare arms, legs, and feet, 
nncov(‘n‘d lieads and braided hair, somewhat re- 
sembitM) Italian forms of landscape. Nor could a 
lover of the picturesque have challenged either the 
elegance of their costume, or the synmietry of their 
shape; although, to say the timth, a mere English¬ 
man, in search of the comfort,uhle, a word peculiar 
to lus native tongue, might have wished the clothes 
less-scanty, the feet and legs somewhat protected 
from the w eather, the head andeomplexion shrouded 
from the sun, or perhaps might even have tliought 
the w'hole person and dress considerably improved, 
by a plentiful application of spring w'ater, with a 
(juantum svjficit of soap. The whole scene was de¬ 
pressing; for it argued, at the first glance, at least 
a stagnation of industry, and perhaps of intellect. 
Even curiosity, the busiest passion of the idle, i 
seemed of a listless east in the village of Tally-Veo- | 
Ian: the curs aforesaid alone .showed any part of its 
activity; wdth the villagers it was passive. They 
stood and gsized at the liandsoine young ofiiccr and 
his attendant, but without any of those quick mo¬ 
tions and eager looks, that indicate the earpestness 
with wlsich those who live in monotonous ease at 
home, look out for amusement abroad. Yet the 
physiognomy of the people, when more closely ex¬ 
amined, W'as far from exhibiting the indifference of 
stupidity; their features were n)ugh, but remark¬ 
ably inudligent; grave, but the very reverse of 
stupi^l; and from among the yotxng women, an ar¬ 
tist might have chosen more tliau one model, whose 
features and form resembled those of Miuervai 
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The children al^, whose skins were burnt Idack, 
and whose hair w'as bleaclied white, by the iniiu- 
ence of the sun, had a look and manner of life and 
interest It seemed, upon the whole, as if po- 
I mty, and indolence, its too frequent companion, 

' tyeiv combining to depress the natural genius and 
acquired information of a hardy, intelligent, and 
reflecting pejisaiitry 


gate. This nether portal, like the former, opened 
in front of a wall ornamented with some rude sculp¬ 
ture, with battlements on the top, over which we»s 
seen, half-hidden by the trees of the avenue, ill 
high steep roofs and narrow gables of the raansjljuj^ 
with lines indented into steps, and cornel’s decoiy^. 
with small tuirets. One of the folding leaves of j 
lower gate w'as open, and as the sun shone full into j 
the court bdiiiid, a long line of brilliancy was flung I 


Some such thoughts crossed Waverley^s mind j uie couri oemnu, a long ime oi Diiiiiancy was flung 
as he paced his Iioi’se slowly tlirough the rugged j upon the aperture up the dark and gloomy avenue, 
and flinty street of Tully-Veolan, interimpted only It was one of those effects which a painter loves to 
in his meditations bv the occasional canriolofl 


in his meditations by the occasional caprioles which 
his charger exhibited at the reiterated assaults of 
those canine Cossacks, the collies before mentioned. 
The village was more than half a mile long, the 
cottages being irregularly divided from each other 
by gardens, or yards, as the inhabitants called them, 
of different sizes, where (for it is Sixty Years since) 
the now universal potatoe was unknown, but which 
were stored with gigantic plants of laale or colewort, 
encircled with groves of nettles, and exhibited here 
and there a huge hemlock, or the national thistle, 
overshadowing a quarter of the petty iiiclosure. 
The broken ground on which the village was built 
had never been levelled; so that these iudosurcs 
presented declivities of every Uegreo, here risiii" 
like teii’aces, there sinking like tan-pits. The dry^ 
stone walls which fenced, or seemed to fence (for 
sorely breached), these hanging gardens 
of Tully-Veolan, were iutei’sected by a nan-ow lane 
leading to the common field, where the joint la¬ 
bour of the villagers cultivated alternate ridges and 
patches of rye, oats, barley, and pease, each of such 
minute extent, that at a little distance tlie unprc’fit- 
ablo variety of the surface resembled a tailor’s book 
of patterns. In a few favoured instances, tliere 
appeared behind the cottages a miserable wigwam, 
compiled of earth, loose stones, and turf, where the 
wealthy iniglit perhaps shelter a starved cow or 
sorely galled horee. But almost every hut was 
femced in front by a huge black stack of turf on one 
side of the door, while on the other tlie family dum^- 
hill ascended in noble emulation. 

About a bowshot from the end of tlie village 
appeared the inclosures, proudly denominated tlie 
I arks of Tully-Veolan, being certain square fields, 
siimmnded and divided by stone walls five feet in 
height. In the centre of the exterior bander was 
the upper gate of the avenue, opening under an 
archway, battlemented on the top, and adorned witli 
two large weather-beaten mutilated masses of up¬ 
right stone, which, if the tradition of the liamlet 
could be trusted, had once represented, at least bad 
been once designed to represent,two rampant Beal’s, 
the siqiporters of the family of Bradwardine. This 
ayeniio was straight, and of moderate length, rim- 
ning between a double row of very ancient horse- 
clicslnuts, planted alternately with sycamores, which 
rose to such huge height, and flourished so luxu¬ 
riantly, that their boughs completely over-arched 
tlie broad road beneath. Beyond these venerable 
ranks, and running parallel to them, were two high 
wa Is,^ of apparently tlie like antiquity, overgrown 
with ivy, honeysuckle, and other climbing plants. 
The avenue seemed very little trodden, and cliiefly 
by foot-passengers; so that being very broad, and 
enjoying a constant shade, it was clothed with grass 
M a deep and nch verdure, excepting where a foot- 
*'«ional passengers, ti’acked wiUi 
4 natural sweep the waj’ from tlie upper to tlie lower 
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represent, and mingled well with the struggling light 
which found its way between the boughs of the shady 
arch that vaulted the bi*oad green alley. 

The solitude and repose of the whole scene seemed 
almost romantic; and Waverley, who had given his 
horse to his servant on entering the first gate, walked 
slowly down the avenue, enjoying the grateful and 
cooling shade, and so much pleased with the placid 
ideas of rest and seclusion excited by this confined 
and quiet scene, that lie forgot the misery and dirt 
of tlie hamlet he had left behind him. The opening ^ 
into the paved court-yard corresponded with tlie r«^ 
ot the scene. The house, which seemed to coiiT^ 
of two or three high, naiTow, and steep-roofed bu&- 
iiig.s, projecting from each other at right angles, 
formed one side of the inclosure. It had been built 
at period when castles were no longer iieces.sary, 
and when the Scottish architects had not yet ac¬ 
quired the ai’t of designing a domestic residence. 
'J’he windows were numberless, but very small; 
the roof Iiad some non-descript kind of jirojections, 
called bartizans, and displayed at each frequent an¬ 
gle a small turret, rather resembling a pepper-box 
than a Gothic watch-tower. Neither did the front 
indicate absolute security from danger. There were 
loop-holes for musketry, and iron stancheons on the 
lower windows, probably to rej^el any roving band 
of gipsies, or resist a predatory visit from the Ca- 
tcr.aiis of the neighbouring Iliglilands. Stables and 
other otfices occupied anotlier .side of the square. 
The former were low vaults, with narrow slits in-- 
stead of wimlows, resembling, as Edward’s grooiya^ 
observed, rather a prison for murderers and lar-*| 
ceners, and such like as are tried at ’sizes, than a 
place lor any Christian cattlejl^ Above these dun¬ 
geon-looking stables were granaries, called giruels, 
and other ofiices, to which there was access by oui- 
Hide stairs of heavy masonry. Two battlemented 
walls, one of which faced the avenue, and the other 
divided the court from the garden, completed the 
enclosure. 

Nor was the court without its ornaments. In one 
corner was a tun-bellied pigeon-house, of great size 
and rotundity, resembling in figure and proportion 
the curious edifice called Arthur’s Oven, which 
would have turned the brains of all the antiquaries 
in England, had not the worthy pi’oprietor pulled 
it down for the sake of mending a neighbouring 
dam-dyke. This dovecot, or columbarium^ as the 
owner called it, was no small resource to a Scottish 
laird of that period, whose scanty rents were eked 
out by the contributions levied upbn the farms by 
these light foragers, and the conscriptions exacted 
from the latter for the benefit of the table. 

Another corner of the court displayed a fountain,; V 
where a huge bear, carved in stone, pi’edomiaated'^4^ 
over a large stone-basin, into which he disgorged 
the water. This work of art was the wonder of the 
country ten niikis round. It must not be forgotten, 
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ihat%l sorts of bears, small and large, demi or in 
ftip proportion, were cai’ved over the windows, upon 
‘ ends of the gables, terminated the spouts, and 
jftprted the turrets, with the ancient family motto, 
tf)e 13a r," cut mider each hyperborean 
h.' The court was spacious, well paved, and per- 
clean, there being probably another entrance 
nbehind the stables for removing the litter. Every 
thing around appeared solitary, and would have 
been silent, but for the continued plashing of the 
fountain; and the wliole seene still maintained the 
monastic illusion which the fancy of Waverley liad 
conjured up.—And liere we beg permission to close 
a chapter of still life.^ 


CHAPTER IX. 

More of the Manor-Hous^' and its Environs. 

After having satisfied liis curiosity by gazing 
d him for a few minutes, Waverley aj>]»lied 
lltfilf to the massive knocker of the hall-door, 
•liitrave of which bore tlie date 1.51)4. Put no 
answer was returned, though the peal resounded 
through a number of apartments, and was echoed 
from the court-yard walls without tlie house, start¬ 
ling the pigeons from the venerable rotunda nhich 
tliey occupied, and akirming anew even the dis¬ 
tant village curs, which had retired to sleep u]M)U 
their respective dunghills. Tired of the din which 
he created, and the unprofitable responses wiucli 
it excited, Waverley began to think tluit he had 
reached the castle of Orgoglio, as entered by the 
victorious Prince Arthur, 

When ’gan he loudly through the house to call, 

Hut no man cared to answer to Ids cry; 

There reign’d a solemn silence over all. 

Nor voice was heard, nor wight was scon in bower or hall. 

Filled almost with expectation of bcliolding Hf)nie 
I ^old, old man, witli beard as white as snow,” whom 
Jjg might question concerning tills deserted mansion, 

1 turned to a little oaken wicket-door, well 

j clenched with iron-nails, which opened in the court- 
I yard wall at its angle with the house. It was only 
latched, notwithstaiidWg its fortified appearance, 
and, when opened, admitted him into the garden, 
which presented a pleasant scene.*’* The soiitliern 
side of the house, clothed with fruit-trees, and 
having many evergr(3ens trained upon its walls, 
extended its irregular yet venerable front, along 
a terrace, partly paved, partly gravelled, j)artiy 
bordered with fiowers and choice slirubs. 'I'liis 
elevation descended by three several flights of steps, 
placed in its centre and at tlie extremities, into 
what might be called the garden proper, and was 
fenced along the top by a stone parapet with a heavy 
balustrade, oniamented from space to space with 
huge grotesque figures of animals seated upon their 
haunches, among which the favourite bear was re¬ 
peatedly introduced. Placed in the middle of the 
te'iTace, between a saslied-door opening from the 
house and the central flight of steps, a huge animal 
of the same species supported on his head and fore¬ 
paws a suii-dial of large circumference, inscribed 
more diagrams than Edward’s mathematics 
Med him to decipher. 


* See Note Vt-^TiUly- Veolan House, 
f See Note TuUy- Veolan Garden, 
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The garden, which seemed to be kept with great 
accuracy, abounded in fruit-trees, and exhibited a | 
profusion of flowers and evergreens, cut into gro- I 
tesque forms. It was laid out in teri’aces, which | 
descended rank by mik from the western wall to a 
large brook, which had a tranquil and smooth ap¬ 
pearance, where it served as a boundary to the gar¬ 
den ; but, near the extremity, leapt in tumult over 
a strong dam, or wear-head, the cause of its tem¬ 
porary tranquillity, and there forming a cascade, 
was overlooked by au octangular summer-house, 
with a gilded bear on the top by way of vane. After 
tliis feat, the brook, assuming its natural rapid and 
fierce character, escaped from the eye down a deep 
and wooded dell, from the copse of which arose a 
massive, but ruinous tower, the former habitation 
of tlie Barons of Bradwardine. The margin of tlie 
brook, opposite to the garden, displayed a narrow 
meadow, or haugh, as it was called, which formed 
a small washing-gi'een; the bank? which retired j 
behind it, was covered by ancient ti’ees. 

The scene, though pleasing, was not quite equal ' 
to the gardens of Aleina; yet wanted not the “ due 
donzeldte of that enchanted paradise, for 

upon the green aforesaid two bare-legged damsels, 
each standing in a spacious tub, performed with 
their feet the office of a patent washing-machine. | 
These did not, however, like the maidens of Ar- 
mida, remain to greet with their harmony the ap¬ 
proaching guest, but, alarmed at the appearance of 
a handsome stranger on the opposite side, di’opped 
their garments (1 should say garment, to be quite 
correct) over their limbs, which their occupation 
exposed somewhat too freely, and, witli a shrill ex¬ 
clamation of ‘‘ Ell, sirs!” uttered with an accent 
between modesty and coquetry, sprung off like deer 
in different directions. 

Waverley began to despair of gaining eiitmiico 
into this solitary and seemingly cnclianted mansion, 
when a man advanced up one of the garden alleys, 
where he still retained his station. Trusting this 
miglit he a gardener, or some domes>tie belonging 
to the house, Edward descended the steps in order 
to meet liim; but as the figure approached, and long 
before he could descry its features, he was struck 
with the oddity of its appcai’ance and gestures.— 
Sometimes this mister wiglit held his hands clasped 
over his liead, like an Indian Jogue in tlie attitude 
of penance; sometimes he swung tlicm perpendi¬ 
cularly, like a pendulum, on eacli side ; and anoii 
ho slapped them swiftly and repeatedly acros.s his 
breast, like the substitute used by a hackncy-coach- 
man for his usual flogging exercise, wlien liis cattle 
are idle upon the stand in a clear frosty day. His 
gait was as singular as his gestures, for at times lie 
hopp’d with gi'eat persevci’ance on the right foot, 
then exchanged that supporter to advance in the 
same manner on the left, and then putting his feet 
elo.se together, he hopp’d upon both .’it once. His 
attire, also, was antiquated and extravagant. It 
consisted in a sort of grey jerkin, with scarlet cuffs 
and slash’d sleeves, allowing a scarlet lining; the 
other parts of the dress corresponded in coloui’, not 
forgetting a pair of scarlet stockings, and a scarlet 
bonnet, proudly surmounted with a turkey’s feather. 
Edward, whom he did not seem to observe, now 
perceived confinnation in his features of what the 
mien and gestures had already announced. It was 
apparently neither idiocy nor insanity which gave 
that wild, unsettled, irregular expresaioQ to a face , 
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vhlcli naturally was rather handsome, but some¬ 
thing tliat resembled a compound of both, where 
the Bunplhity of the fool mixed witJ) the ex- 
i tniva^HJice of a crazed imagmation. He sung with 
great eamestnefis, and not witliout some taste, a 
ungment of an old Scottish dittty : — 

» False lore, and hast thou play'd me this 
In auinmer among the flowers? 

I will repay thee back again 
In winter among the nhowers. 

Unless again, again, jny love, 

Unless you turn again; 

As you with other maidens rove, 
ril smile on other men. 

Here lifting up his eyes, wliich had hitherto been 
fixed in observing bow his feet kejit time to the 
I time, he belield Waverley, and instantly doll 'd his 
C 4 ip, with many grotesque signals of surprise, re- i 
sjiect, and salutation. Edward, though with little ' 
hope of receiving an answer to any constant ques¬ 
tion, r€>quested to know whether Mr Bradwardine ; 
were at home, or where he could find any of the | 
domestics. 'I’he questioned party replied,—and, like 
the witch of Thalaba, “ still his speech was soAig,”— 

The Knight's to the mountain 
Ills bugle to wind; 

The Lady’s to greenwood 
Hi r garland to bind. 

''J'he bower of Hurd Kllen 
Has moss on the floor. 

That the step of Lord William 1 

He bilent and sure. ' 

This conveyed no information, and Edward, 
repeating his queries, received a rapid answer, iu 
wliich, from tlie haste and peculiarity of the dialect, | 
the wonl “ butler” was alone intelligible. Waver- j 
ley then requested to see the butler; upon which i 
the fellow, with a knowing look and nod of Intel- | 
ligence, made a sigmil to Edward to fidlow, and 
began to dance and caper down the alley up which 
he had made his appniaches. — X strange guide 
this, thought Edward, and not much unlike 4»ne of , 
Sliakspeare’s roynish clowns. 1 am not over piai- 
dent to trust to his pilotage; but wiser men have 
been led by fools.— By this time he readied the 
bottom of the alley, where, turning short on a lit- | 
tie parteri’e of flowers, shrouded from the east and 
north by a close yew hedge, he found an old man at 
work without his coat, whose appearance hovere<i 
between that of an upper servant and gardener; his 
red nose and ruffled shirt belonging to the former 
profession; his hale and sun-burnt vissige, with his 
green apron, appearing to indicate 

Old Adam's likeness, set to dress this garden. 

The maj(>r domo—for such he was, and indispu¬ 
tably the swond officer of state in the barony (nay, 
as chief minister of the interior, superior even to 
Bailie Macwheeble, in his'own department of the 
kitchen and cellar),—the major doino laid down 
his spade, slipjied on his coat in haste, and with a 
TVTatjiful look at Edward’s guide, probably excited 
by his having introduced a stranger while he was 
bi this lal)orious, and, as he might suppose 
it, degrading office, rt'quested to know the gentle¬ 
man’s commands. Being infonue<l that he w islied 
to pay his respects to his master, that his name was 
Waverley, and so forth, the old man’s countenance 
assumed a great deal of i-espectful importance, “He 
could take it upon his conscience to say, Ids ho- 

' This Is a genuine ancient fragment, with some altera¬ 
tion in the two last linos. 


I nour would liave exceeding pleasuire in seeiiif hint 
' Would not Mr Waverley (moose some refreshment 
' after his journey 1 His honour was with tlie 
I who were getting doon the dark hag; the tivajw' i 
I dener lads (an emphasis on the word 
been ordered to attend him ; and be had beem g^. j 
iimusing iiimseJf in the mean time with dre.5:4^. ) 
Miss Rose’s flower-bed, tliat he might he 
receive his honour’s orders, if need were: he was 
very fond of a garden, but luid little time for SU^ 
divertisements.” 

“ He canna get it wrought in abune twa days In 
the week at no rate whatever,” said Edward’s fan¬ 
tastic conductor. 

A grim look from the butler chastised hia inter- 
f(‘r(*nce, and he commanded him, by the name of 
Davie Gellatley, in a tone which admitted no dis¬ 
cussion, to look for hia honour at tlie dark hag, and 
ttdl him there was a geutlemau from the south had 
arrived at the Ha’. 

“ Can this poor fellow deliver a letter?” asked 
Edward. j 

“ With all fidelity, sir, to any one whonv-.^ 
rt^spects. I would liardly trust him with a loijg 
message by word of mouth — though he is lAore 
knave than fool.” 

VV'averloy delivered his credentials to. Mr Gel¬ 
latley, who seemed to confirm the butler’s last ob¬ 
servation, by twisting bis features at him, when he 
was looking another way, into tlie resemblance of 
the grotesque face on tlie bole of a German tobacco 
pipe; after which, with an odd cong(J to Waverley’ 
he danced off' to discharge his errand. 

“ He is an innocent, sir,” saiil the butler; “ there 
is one such in almost every town in the country, 
but ours is brought far ben. He used to work a 
day’s turn weel eneugh ; but he help’d Mias Rose 
when she was fiemit with the Laird of Killancureit’a 
new English bull, and since that time we ca’ him 
Davie Di>-little ; indeed we might ca’ him Davie 
Do-imetliing, for since lie got tliat gay clothing, to 
please his honour and my young mistress (gyeat 
folks will have their fancies), he has done na^etl;’kig 
but dance up and down about Uie toun, witlrSut 
doing a single tuni, unless trimming the laird’s fish¬ 
ing-wand or busking his ttfcs, or maybe catching a 
dish of trouts at an orra-time. But here comes Miss 
liose, w ho, I take bui*den upon me for her, will be 
especial glad to see one of the house of Waverley 
at her father’s mansion at Tully-Veulan.” 

But Rose Bradwardine deserves better of her 
unworthy historian, than to be introduced at tie 
end of a chapter. 

In the meanwhile it may be noticed, that Wa¬ 
verley learned two tilings from this ciilloquy; that 
in .Scotland a single house was called a imra, and a 
natural fool an innoctnt,^ 


CHAPTER X. 

Rose Bradwardine and her Father, 

Miss Br-^dwardine w’as but seventeen ; yet, at 

the last races of the county t«>w'n of -, upon 

her heultli being proposed among a round of b^s^n- 
ties, tlie Laird of Bumpenpiaigh, fiennanent toak^ 
master and crnipier of the Bautherwhillery Clul^ 

* See Note H,— 
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cutt only a»id Mort^ to the pledge in a p nt boinper 
Df BourdeauXi but, ere pouring forth the hbation, 
d^ominated the divinity to whom it was dedicated, 
^ TuUy-VeolanufK)n which festive 

I VKion, three dieers were given by all the sitting 
^^J|t)ers of tliat respectable society, whose throats 
left capable of such exertion. Nay, 
“Tain wo/i assured, tliat the sleeping partners of 
tihe company sijorted applause, and that although 
sirong biun|^rs and weak brains had consigned two 
or three to tlie ftom*, yet even these, fallen as they 
were from their high estate, and weltering — I 
will carry the parody no farther — uttered divert 
inarticulate sounds, intimating their assent to the 
motion. 

Such unanimous applause could not be extorted 
but by acknowledged merit; and Rose Ihadwai*- 
dine not only deserved it, but also the approbation 
of much more rational pereotres tlian the Bauther- 
wliillery Club could have mastered, even before 

f diwuHfiion of the first mtKjnum, She was indeed a, 
pretty girl of the Scotch cast of beauty, that 
a pridusion of hair of paley gold, and a skin 
the snow of her own mountains hi whiteneso. 
.^'et alie* had not a pallid or pensive cast of coun¬ 
tenance; her features, as well as her temper, had a 
lively exfuvssion; her complexion, tlunigh notfiorid, 
was 8« pure as to seem transparent, and the slight- 
CHt emotion sent lier whole blood at once to hVr face 
and neck. Her fonn, tliough under tlie commor 
size, was remarkably elegant, and her motions light ■ 
easy, and unembaiTass(3<i, She came from anotliei! 
part of the garden to receive Captain Waverloy, 
witli a manner that hovered between bashfuliiese 
and courtesy. 

'I'lie first greetings past, Edward learned from 
her that the dark hn<j^ which had somewhat puzzled 
him in the butler’s account of his master’s avoca¬ 
tions, had nothing to do eitlier with a black cat or 
a broomstick, bat was simply a portion of oak copse 
^hich was to be fcdled tluit d^ty. She otfered, with. 
|»fiident civility, to show the stranger tlie way to 
jj^'^spot, w'liich, it seems, was not far distant; but 
Wif-y were prevented by the appearance of tlie Baron 
of Hmdwardine in person, who, summoned by David 
Gellatley, now appeared, on hospiUible tlioughte 
intent,” clearing the ground at a prodigious I’ate 
with swift and long strides, which reminded Wa- 
verley of the seven-league boots of the nursery fable. 
He was a tall, thin, athletic figure, old indeed, and 
grey-haired, but with every muscle rendered as 
tough as whip-cord by constant exercise. He was 
dressed carelessly, and more like a Frenchman than 
an Englishman of the period, while, from his hard 
features and perpendicular rigidity of stature, he 
bore some resemblance to a Swiss officer of the 
guards w'ho had resided some time at Paris, and 
caught the €09tame^ but not the ease or manner of 
its inhabitants. The truth was, that his language 
and habits were as heterogeneous as his excernal 
appearance. 

Owing to his natural disposition to study, or per | 
liapa to a very general Scottish fashion of giving ' 
young men of rank a legal education, he had been j 
Wed with a view to the Bar. But the politics of h’ls I 
Hfcilv precluding the hoi>e of his rising in that pro- j 
T8|sion, Mr^Bradwardine tnivelled witli high repu- 
Mtioii for several years, and made stmie campaigns 
in foreign service. After his demelee with the law 
high treason in I'llh, he had lived in retirement^ 


I »iiversing almost entirely with those of his owt 
I principles in the vicinage. The pedantry of tha 
I lawyer, sufierinduced upon tlie military piide of tlis 
; soldier, might remind a modern of the days of the 
j zealous volunteer service, when the bar-gown of our 
j phaders was often flung over a blazing unihirm. 
To this must be added the prejudices of ancient birtli 
and Jacidiite politics, greatly strengtliened by habits 
of siditary and secluded authority, which, though 
j exercised only within the bounds of his lialf-culti- 
I vate.d estate, was tliere indisputable and inidiaputcd. 

! For, as he used to observe, “ the lands of Bradwar- 
j dine. Tally-Veolan, and others, had been erected 
! into a free barony by a charter from David the 
, First, libtirali poted. hahendi curim d judicial, 
caia/asm ti farm (lie pit and gallows) tt sakaef- 
li Uud et thrum, rt infiny-tkuf tt outfamj-tlurfy 
nee hii/id-hiil>rtid. drr hak-burand.'^ The peculiar 
m<‘aning of all theso cabalistical words few or none 
could explain ; but tliey implied, upon tlie whole, 
that the Baron of Bcadwardine iniglit, in case of 
deliiu|uency, imprison, try, and execute his vass-.iiL 
at his pleasure. Like Jariu;s the First, howe\erj 
the present possessor of this authority was more i 
pleasetl in miking about prerogative than ui exer¬ 
cising it; aiul, excepting that be imprisoned two 
})oacliers in the iluugeoii of the old towor of Tully- 
Veolan, where they were sorely frigliteried by ghosts, 
and almost eaten by rats, and tliat lie set an old 
v./omaii in the jua<jA (or Scottish pillory) for Btiying 
“ there were iiiair fules in tlie laird's ha’ liouse than 
Davie Gellatley,” J do not learn that he was accused 
of abusing his high powers. Still, however, die 
wnscious pride of possessing tliem gave adiUtioiiaJ 
importtince to his language ami deportment. 

At his first addi*^;ss to VVaverley, it would scein 
that die hearty pleasure he felt to behold the iie- 
pfiew of his friend had somewhat diseonifioHod the 
ctiff and upright dignity of the Baron of Bradwar- 
dino’s dmiieauoiir, for the tears stood iu the old 
gentloin.an’s eyes, when, having first shaken Ed¬ 
ward heartily hy the hand in the Kiiglish fashion, 
he oiiibraced liim d-l(i-modc Franmi>*f'r and kissed 
lum on both sides of his face ; while tlie iiardiiess 
of his gripe, and the <juantity of Scotch snulf which 
bis aCiudiide ctmimunicated, called con'osponding 
drops of moisture to the eyes of his guest. 

“ Upon the honour of a gentleinati,” he said, 

“ but it makes me young again to see you here, 
Mr Waverley ! A worthy scion of the old stock 
of Waverley-Honour — »pt.s altera, as Maro liath 
it—Mid you have the look of the old line, Captain 
Waverley; not so jiortly yet as my old friend Sir 
Kverard — mah cela tie a* Ira a etc le tem^, as my 
Dutch accjnaintaiiec, Baron Kikkithroeck, said of 
the of Mad<ime son tj'oust .—And so ye have 

moiiiited the cockade 1 Riglit, right; thougli 1 could 
have wished the colour dlll'ereiit, and iio 1 would lia’ 
deemed miglit Sir Everard. But no more of that; 

I am old, and times are changed. — And how does 
the wt»rthy knight baronet, and tlie.fair Mrs Radicle 
—All, ye laugh, young man 1 In troth she vvas tlio 
fair Ml’S Riichel in the yciir of gnice seventeen 
hundred and sixteen; but time passi*s — e( simtala 
pntdantur auni — that is most certain. But onco 
again ye are most heai*tily welcotne to my poor 
hiuise of Tully-Veohwi!—llle to the bouse, liose, 
and see that AiexandtJr Saunderson looks out the old 
('bateau Margouv, whieh I seut from Bourdeaux to 
Dundee in the year 1713.” 
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heightened, as, looking toward the window, he be¬ 
held the Baron and young Balniawhapple pass fa*m 
in arm, apparently in deep conversation ; and he 
Imstily asked, Did Mr Falconer sleep here last 
night Rose, not much pleased with the abrupt- 
J^ness of the first question which the voung stranger 
addressed to her, answered drily in the negative, 
and the conversation again sunk into silence. 

At this moment Mr Saunderson appeared, with a 
message from his master, requesting to speak with 
Captain VVaverley in another apartment. With a 
heart wliieli beat a little quicker, not indeed from 
fear, but from uncertainty and anxiety, Edward 
obeyed the summons. He found the two gentlemen 
standing together, an air of eoinplacent dignity on 
the brow of the Baron, while something like siillen- 
noss, or shame, or both, blanked tlie bold visage 
of Balmaw’happle. The former islipped his arm 
through that of the latter, and tlius seeming to walk 
with him, wdiile in reality ho led him, advanced to 
meet Waverley, and, stopping in the midst of the 
apartment, made in gi’cat state the following ora¬ 
tion: ‘‘Captain Waverley,—my young and esteemed 
fnend, Mr Falconer of Balniawhapple, has craved ! 
of my age and experiiuicc, as of one not wholly | 
unskilled in the dependencies and punctilios of the 
duello or moiiomachia, to be his interlocutor in ex¬ 
pressing to you the regret with which he calls to re¬ 
membrance certain passages of our symposion last 
night, w’hich could not but be highly displeasing to 
you, as serving for the time under this present ex¬ 
isting govermpent. He craves you, sir, to drown in 
oblivion the memory of such solecisms agaiii^'t the 
laws of politeness, as being wbat liis better reanon 
disavows, and to receive the hand which he otters 
you in amity; and J must needs assure you, that 
nothing less than a sense of being dan$ tort, as 
i a gallant Frencli chevalier. Mens. Le Bretailleur, 
once said to me on sueli an occasion, and an opinion 
also of your peculiar merit, could have extorted 
such concessions; for he and all his-family arc, 
and have been, time out of mind, Marnrtht pretora, 
as Buchanan saith, a bold and warlike sept, orpeo- 

r'e” 

Edward immediately, and with natural politeness, 
accepted the hand which BalmaAvliapple, or ratlier 
! tlie Baron in his character of mediator, extended 
! tow’ards him, “ It was impossible,” he said, “ for 
j him to remember what a gentleman expressed his 

* wish he had not uttered ; and he willingly imputed 
’ what had passed to the exuberant festivity of the 

“ That is very handsomely said,” answered the 
! Baron; “ for undoubtedly, if a man be dm us, or 

* intoxicated, an incident winch on solemn and festive 
occasions may and will take place in the life of a 
man of honour; and if the same gentleman, being 
fresh and sober, recants the contumelies wiiicii he 
liath spoken in his li(iuor, it must be held xinum 
loeutiivi est; the words cease to bo his own. Yet 
w’ould I not find this exculpation relevant in the 
case oi one w’ho was ebriosus, or an habitual drunk¬ 
ard ; because, if such a person choose to pass the 
greater part of his time in the predicament of in¬ 
toxication, ho hath no title to be exeemed from the 
obligations of the code of politeness, but should learn 
to deport himself peaceably and courteously wiieii 
under influence of the vinous stimulus.—And now 
let us proceed to breakfast, and tliink no more of 
tfiis daft business,” 
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I must confess, whatever inference may be drawn 
from the circumstance, that Edward, after so sa¬ 
tisfactory an explanation, did much greater honoi 
to the delicacies of Miss Bradwardine’s breal 
table than his commencement had promised, 
inawhapple, on thellon^aryf^ 
and dejected; and Wavetiey no^ 
observed that his arm w'as in » 
to account for the q^kward and^ 
ner w ith which he bad present 
question from Miss Brad ward! 
aiisw'er, something about his h' 
and, .seeming desirous to escape 
ject and the company, he arose 
was over, made his bow to thepafl^^^dj 
the liaron’s invitation to tarry t|^ dfter 
.nr>unted his horse and returned to nis o)Wl 
Waverley now announced his purpose "61 
Tiilly-Veolan early enough after dinner 
stage at which he meant to sleep; but the d 
and deep mortification with which the g< 
and affectionate old gentleman heard tin 
quite deprived him of courage to persisJi-jp 
sooner had he gained Waverley’® consent' ^ 
his visit for a few' days, than he labor 
move the grounds upon w hich he concei^^ he ha^ 
meditated a more early retreat. “ I |fe>uld - 116 ^ 
have you opine, Captain Waverley, tiiat Ji .^ara by 
practice or precept an advocate of ebriej^, though 
it may be that, in our festivity of last n!gbt, some 
of our friends, if not perchance altogether ehrii, or^ 
drunken, were, to say the least, ebrioH', by 
the ancients designed those who w'ere fuddle^^^^ 
as youi’ Englii^i vernacular and metaphorical phriw 
goes, half-seas-over. Not Uiat I ^YOllldso insinuate 
respecting you, Captain Waverley, w'lio, like a pru¬ 
dent yooth, did rather abstain from potation ; nor 
can it be truly said of myself, who, having assisted 
at the tables of many great generals and mareclials 
at their solemn carousals, have the art to carry my 
wine discreetly, and did not, during the w hole evep- 
iiig, as yc must have doubtless observed, exceed tbe^ 
the bounds of a modest hilarity.” . 

'I'herc was no refusing assent to a proposition^ o 
drei<ledly laid down by him who undoubtedly was 
tlie best judge; although, had Edward formed his 
opinion from his own recollections, he w'ould have 
pronounced that the Baron was not only ehriolus, 
iuit verging to become ehnus; or, in plain English, 
was incomparably the most drunk of the party, 
exce{)l perhaps his antagonist the Laird of Balma- 
whapple. However, having received the expected, 
or rather the required, compliment on his sobriety, 
tlie Baron proceeded- No, sir, though lam my¬ 
self of a strong temperament, I abhor ebrie^ 
and detest those w'ho swallow wine 
the oblecbition of the gullet ; albeit I 
cate the law' of Pittacus of Mitylene, who 
doubly a crime committed under the influence 
Liber Pater; nor would 1 utterly accede td the obH*,!! 
jurgalion of the younger Plinius, in the fqiwfeeentli' 
book of his ‘ Historia Naturalis.’ No, sir; X uistin*. 
guish, I discriminate, and approve of wine 00 far 
only as it inaketh glad the face, or, in ^e limguage 
of Flaccus, recepto amico.” \ ^ 

Thus terminated the apology,which the 
Bradwardine thought it ueqess^' to make 
superabundance of his liospit^ility.; and it laaiy 
easily believed tliat he was neit^ier mterru^d 
dissent, nor any expressioa of incredulity, f^ 
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He then invited his guest to a morning ride, and 
ordered that Davio Gellatley should meet them at 

■ in and Buscar. For, until 

omniQiiced, I would willingly 
ind vye may, God willing, meet 
5, Captaih Waverley, may be 
hire y for never being in what 
he is also never out of 
t truth that his venison is not 
the red or fallSHv deer.^ But 
how my dogs run ; and there- 
us with Davie Gellatley.” 
d his surprise that his friend 
inch trust; but the Baron gave 
bat this poor sinipdeton was 
^(i^PA;.vfatuou||pr naturaliter idiotay as is ex- 
; ^SS^:in the brieves of furiosity, but simply a 
; c^Ktck-lbrahicd knave, who could exeuute very well 
any iwi’^ission whicli jumped with his own humour, 
and^ali^r^his folly a plea for avoiding every other. 
H^i^inade an interest with us,” continued tlie 
saving Rose from a great danger with 
'M|rawi^proper peril; and the roguish loon must 
JBEJiroi^eat of our bread and drink of our cup, 
he c<an, oy what he will; A\hich, if the 
of^.Sauuderson and the Bailie are well 
*fonn^\lftay perchance in his case be coinniensu- 

J.^ilfA^jSradwanline then gave Waverley to iin- 
Jfcrstand, that this poor simpleton was dotingly fond 
; jpf music, deeply affected by that which w'as melaii> 
I j-chojy, and transported into extravagant gaiety by 
I and lively airs. Ife had in this respect a pro¬ 
digious memory, stored with miscellaneous snatches 
and fragments of all tunes and songs, which he 
sometimes applied, with considerable address, as 
the vehicles of remonstrance, explanation, or satire. 
Davie was much attached to the few who showed 
him kindness; and both aw’are of any slight or ill 
usage which he happened to receive, and sufficiently 
amt, where he saw opportunity, to revenge it. The 
fj^minoii people, who often judge hardly of each 
as well as of their betters, although they had 
e^ressed great compassion for the poor innocent 
while suffered to wander in rags about the village, 
no sooner beheld him decently clothed, provided 
for, and even a sort of favourite, than they called 
up all the instances of sharpness and ingenuity, in 
action and repai’tec, w hich his annals afforded, and 
charitably bottomed thereupon a hypothesis, that 
David Gellatley was no farther fool than was ne¬ 
cessary to avoid liard labour. This opinion was not 
better founded than that of the Negroes, wlio, from 
the acute and mischievous pranks of the monkeys, 
^ppose that they have the gift of speech, and only 
ressi-their powers of elocution to escape being 
0 wbrk. But the hypothesis was entirely ima- 
nary: David Gellatley was in good earnest the 
If-crazed simpleton which he appeared, and w'as 
incaj^blc of any constant and steady exertion, lie 
had jf|(st.so much solidity as kept on the windy side 
of ; so much wild wit as saved him from the 

imputation of idiocy; some dexterity in field-sports 
(in which we liavc Imovm as great fools excel), great 
dness and liumanity in the treatment of animals 
^.Sted to him, warm affections, a prodigious me- 
y, and an ear for music. 

' cookery dissent from the Baron of Brad- 

and bold the roe venison dry and indifferent food, 
dressed in soup and Scotch coUops. 


The stamping of horses was now heard in. the 
cf irt, and Davie’s voice singing to the two large 
deer greyhounds,— 

Hie away, hie away. 

Over bank and over brae. 

Where the copsewood is the greenest. 

Where the fountains glisten sheenest. 

Where the lady-fern grows strongest, 

Where the morning dew lies longest, 

Where the black-cock sweetest sips it, 

AVhere the fairy latest trips it: 

Ilio to haunts right seldom seen, 

Lovely, lonesome, cool, and green, 

Over bank and over brae. 

Hie away, hie away. 

Do the verses he sings,” asked Waverley, “ be* 
long to old Scottish poetry, Miss liradwardine 1” 

1 believe not,” slio replied. “ This poor creature 
had a brother, and Heaven, as if to compensate to 
the family Davie’s deficiencies, had given him wliat 
the hamlet thought uncommon taletits. An uncle 
contrived to educate him for the Scottish kirk, but 
he could not get preferment because he came from 
oiir ground. Ho returned from college hopeless 
and broken-hearted, and fell into a decline. My 
father supported him till bis death, which happened 
before he wiis nineteen. Ho played beautifully on 
tlie flute, and was supposed to have a great turn for 
poetry. He was aflectionate and compassionate to 
ills brother, who followed him like his shadow, and 
wc think that from him Davie gathered many frag¬ 
ments of songs and music unlike those of this coun¬ 
try. Ihit if we ask him where ho got such a fragment 
as he is now singing, he either answers with wild 
and long fits of laughter, or else breaks into tears 
of lamentation ; but was never heard to give any 
explanation, or to mention his brother’s name since 
his death.” 

‘‘ liurely,” said Edward, who was readily interest¬ 
ed by a tale bordering on the romantic, “ surely 
more might be learned by more particular inquiry.” 

“ Forhaps so,” answered Rose; “ but my father 
will not pennit any one to jiractise on his feeliiig.s 
on this subject.” 

By this time the Baron, with the help of Mr 
Saunderson, had indued a pair of jack-boots of large 
dimensions, and now invited our hero to follow him 
as he stalked clattering down the ample staircase, 
tapping each huge balustrade as he passed with the 
but of liis massive hovse-wliip, and humming, with 
the air of a chasseur of i.ouis Quatorze, 

I’oisr la chassc ordoiinee il taut preparer tout. 

Ho la ho ! Vite ! vite debout. 


CHAPTER XIIJ. 

A more rational Dag than the last. 

The Baron of Bradwardiue, moimted on an ac¬ 
tive and well-managed horse, and seated on a demi- 
pique saddle, with deep housings to agree with his 
livery, was no bad representative of the old scliool. 
His light-coloured embroidered coat, and superbl> 
barred waistcoat, his brigadier wig, surmounted by a 
small gold-laced cocked-hat, completed his personal 
costume; but he was attended by two well-mounted 
servants on horseback, armed with holster-pistoLs. 

In this guise he ambled forth over hill and val¬ 
ley, the admiration of every farm-yard which they 
passed in theij* progress, till, “ low down in a grassy 
vale,” they found David Gcdlatley leading two very 
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tali deer greyhounds, and presiding orer half a 
doKcm curs, and about as many bare-legged and bare¬ 
headed boys, who, to procure the choHien distbi^ion 
of attending on the chase, had not failed to tickle 
his ears with the dulcet appellation of M(lister Qel- 
l-atiey, though probably all and each liad hooted him 
on former occasions in the character of daft Vavie. 
But tliis is no uncoinnion sti’ain of flattery to per- 
I Kons in office, nor alU)gether confined to tlie bare¬ 
legged villagers of Tuily-Veolan : it was in fashion ! 
Sixty Years since, is now, and will be six bun- i 
dred years hence, if this admirable compound of | 
folly and knavery, called the world, shall be then 
in existence. ’ j 

These gUlie-^et-foofs,^ as they were called, were j 
destined to beat the bushes, which they perfonned j 
with BO much success, that, after ha^f an hour’s 
search, a roe was started, coursed, and killed ; the j 
Baron following on his w hite horse, like Vkud Percy j 
of yore, and magnanimously Haying and embowel- j 
ling the slain animal (w'hich, he observed, was called j 
by the French chasseurs, faire la curre) with his j 
owm baronial coutcau de chasse. After this c('re- 
rnony, he conducted his guest hoincw'ard by a plea¬ 
sant and circuitous route, commanding an extensive 
}>ro8peci of different villages and houses, to cacJi of j 
wliich Mr Brad ward! ue attached some anecdote of j 
history or gcnealogj% told in language wliimsical 
from prejudice and pedantry, but often res])ectable 
fortlie good sense and honourable feelings which hi> 
narrative displayed, and almost alw'ays curious, if 
not valuable, for the information they contained. 

The truth is, tlie ride seemed agreeabb' to both 
gentlemen, because they found amusement in each | 
other’s conversation, although their cli.aractcrs and j 
habits of thinking were in many res]>ects totally j 
opposite. Edwurd, we have informed the readei, j 
was warm in his feelings, wild and romantic in his 
ideas aftd in his taste of reading, with a strong dis¬ 
position towards poetry. Mr IJradwarcllne was the 
revei*8e of all this, and piqued himself upon stalking 
through life with the same upright, starched, stoical 
gravity which distinguished his evening pnunenadc 
t;pon the terrace of Tully-Vecjlnn, wd»ei*e for hoitrs 
trigether—the very model of old llardyknutc-«'’ 

Stately stepp’d he east the wa’, 

And stately stei)p'd he west. 

As for literature, he read the classic pf)ets, to be 
sure, and the Epitlialaniium of Georgius Buchanan, 
and Arthur Johnston’s Psiilms, of a Sunday; and 
the Delicia? Poetarum Scotoruin, and Sir D.-ivid 
Lindsay’s Works, and Barbour’s Bruce, and Blind 
llany’s Wallace, and the Gentle Shepherd, and 
the Cherry and the Sine. But though Ise thus far 
sacrificed his time te the Muses, he would, if the 
truth must be spoken, liavc been much better 
pleased had the pious or sapient apothegms, as well 
as the historical nanutives, which these various 
wwks contained, been presented to him in the form 
of simple prose. And he sometimes could not re¬ 
frain from expressing cont(‘mpt of the “ vain and 
unprofitable art of poem-making,” in which, he said, 

the only one who had excelled in his time was 
Allan Ramsay, the [wndwig-maker.”* 

But although Edward and he differed toto caalo^ 


as the Baron would have said, upon this subject, 

yet they met upon history as on a neutral ground, j 

m which each claimed an interest. The Baron, in^’’ 

deed, only cumbered Jiis memory with 

fact; the cold, dry, hard,Outlines which htstdci|i|Hg 

liueates. Edw’ard, dti t to 

and round the sketeli wim^e 

and vivid imagination, wiiich 

tJie actors and speakers in 

N'etwith tastes so opposite, 

ly to each otlic'r’s amusement, 

minute narratives aiid powerMjfoto^^ 

to Waverley fresh subjects of 'which 

his fancy loved to labour, and 

mine of incident and of charrfetef.;^ A^d ; ; 

the pleasime thus communicated, b||psi 
tei)tn)n, valuable to all story-tellei’S, more «9|^Scia0ly', ^ 
to the Baron, who felt his hal^its of sell^espCdt' ^ 
flattered by it; and 8<»metimcs also by | 

coramuiiications, which mterestod Mi JPfinlwar- 
dine, as confirming or illustrating his 
anecdotes. Besides, Mr Bradwai’diire lovi^fl tlta&l! 
of the scenes of his youth, which had ' 

camps and fijreign lands, and liad many 
particulai's to tell of the getterrfs under ^ 

i)ad served, and the actions he had f. i 

Both parties returned to Tully-Veolih 
good-humour with each other; Waverley ; 

of studying more attentively what he consioil^cn^ 
a singular and interesting character, glided wil^' 
a memory containing a curious register of ancient! 
and modern anecdotes; and Bradw’ardine dii^p^>j!ed^' 
to regard Edw ard as jnier (or rather }u cents) 
spA A nuf^rtfr indo/iif, a youth devoid of tliat petu^^' 
iant volatility, which is impatient of, or vilipends, 
the conversation and advice of his seniors, from i 
whicli he predicted groat things of his future sue- I 
cess and dttportinent in life. There was no other | 
guest except Mr Rnhrick, whose information and i 
discourse, as a clergyman and a scholar, harmonized i 
i vciy well with that of the Baixiu and his guest.. 
j Shortly after dinner, the Baron, as if to 
that his teniperanee w’as not entirely theoretijCT , 
proposed a visit to Rose’s apartment, or, as 
torined it, her Troisinne Eiage. Waverley Was 
accordingly conducted through one or two of those 
long awkward passages with which ancient archi¬ 
tects studied to puzzle the inhabitants of the houses 
j which they planned, at the end of which Mr Brad- 
w’anline began to ascen*!, by tivo steps at once, a 
vi*ry steep, narrow, and winding stair, leaving Mr 
Ruhrick and Waverley to follow at more leisure, 
wdiile he should announce their approach to liis 
daughter. 

After having climbed this perpendicular 
8<Tcw' until their brains were alniost gi<4^, Ih# 
an’ivcd in a little matted lobby, which served 
au ante-room to Rose’s sanctum sanctorum^ 
through which tliey entered her parlour. It was 
small but plcasjiut apartuieiit, opening to the soutli,: 
and hung with tapestry; adorned besides .wbfe two 
pictures, one of her mother, in the dress of jk shep-' 
hcrdcss, with a bell-hoop; the other of the Baron, 
in his tenth year, in a blue coat, embroidered waistP* 
coat, laced hat, and bag-wig, wiUi a bow in hishai)^ 


I A barefooted Illghland lad Is called a giUic-wet-foot. Allan literally drew his blood firom the houae of the 
gejoerel, meajis servant or attendant. liarl, whom he terras— , 

Ilathoasie of tuQ edd descent, 

3 Tb^ Baron ought to have remembered that the joyous My stoup, my pricte, my or naa aflafc. . 
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Edwafd could not help smUing at the costume, and 
at the odd resemblance bdtween the round, snooth, 

, red-checked, staring visage in the portrait, and 
i^he gaunt, bearded, hollow-eyed, swarthy features, 
i travelling, fatigues of war, andadvancc<l age, 

be^Wied on t^c original. The Baron joined 
f Trulyi”»he said, " that picture was 
I mother*8 (a daiigli- 

I of Tulliellura, Captain Waverley; 

house to you when, we were on the 
\ Sfett^^heuch; it was biunit by tlie Dutch 

j m by the Government in 1715;) 

^ i tH>ver 0ft^:jror my pourtraicture but once since 
and it was at the special and rei- 
|i^ S'eqd^^^f the Marechal Duke of Benvick.” 
i v; JFlie good old gentleman did not mention what 
;^'Mr^brick Acrwai\lstold Edward, tliat the Duke 
tiiad 4one him tliis honour on account of his being 
the first to mount the breach of a fort in Savny 
dtAhg tlie memorable cam])aign of 170% and his 
hd^ng there defended himself with his half-pike 
, foiln^urly ten minutes before any support reached 
tl e Baron justice, although suihciently 
^ dwell upon, and even b) exaggerate his 
. !flite(ii^y**iiigiiity and consequence, he was too much 
Ift real courage ever to allude to such per- ' 

V of merit as he had liimself manifested. 

* Hose now appeared from the ulterior room 
( Ijpfvjy apartment, to welcome her fatlier and his 
i Hfeends. The little labours in which fdio had been 
1 employed obviously showed a natural taste, whicli 
reqttir<‘d only cultivation. Her father had taught 
French and Italian, and a few of the ordinary 
•\ autliors in those languages ornamented her shelves. 
He had endeavoured also to be her preceptor in 
music; but as he began with the more abstruse doc- ' 
trines of tlie science, and was not perliaps master I 
of them himself, she had made no proficiency far- j 
tiler than to be able to accompany her voice with j 
the harpsichord; but even this was not very com- i 
mon In Scotland at that period. To make ameuds, 

t surig with great taste and feeling, and with a 
peet to the sense of M'liat slie uttered tliat might 
pro^posed in example to ladles of miudi superior j 
aical talent. Her natural good sense taught her, I 
that if, as we are assured by liigh authonty, music j 
be “ married to immortal verse,” tliey are very 
often divorced by the perfonnor in a most shameful 
manner. It was jicrhajis owdng to this sensibility 
to jKietry, and power of combining its expression 
with tlioso of tlie musical noU's, that her singing 
gave more pleasure to all the unlearned in niu.sic, 
and even to many of the learned, than could have 
beer communicated by a much finer voice and more 
brilliant execution, uuguided by the same delicacy 
feelitig. 

. f A b^izan, or projecting gallery, before the Mdn- 
^ ' dowa of her parlour, served to illustrate another 
of Rose’s pursuits; for it was crowded with flowers 
P* of different kinds, which she had taken under her 
’ Special protection. A projecting tiiri’et gave access 
to this Gothic balcony, which commanded a most 
beautiful prospect. The formal garden, uith its high 
bounding walls, lay below, contracted, as it seemed, 
to a mere parterre; w'hile the view extended be- 
' l^iem down a wooded glen, where the email 

/Jfeor was sometimes visible, sometimes hidden in 
The eyis might be delayed by a, desire to 
^ on the rocks, which liere and there rose from 
' luaasive or spiry fronts, or it might 


dwell on the noble, though mined tower, which I 
was here Iveheld in all its dignity, frowiung from a 
proinoiitwr)' over the river. To the left were seen 
two or three cottages, a part of' the village; the 
brow of the hill concealed the others. Tho glen, 
or dell, was terminate<l by a sheet of water, called 
Loch Veolao, into which the brook discharged it¬ 
self, and which now glistened in the wesUim sun 
The distant country seemed open and varied in sur- 
fiice, tlxnigh not wooded; and there was riothi/jg 
to intemjpt the view until the scene was bounded 
by a ridge of distant and blue hills, w'liieh formed 
the southern boundary of tho stratij or valley. To 
this pleasant station Miss Bradwai’dine had ordered 
coffee. 

The view of the old tower, or fortalice. introduced 
some family anecdotes and tales of Scottish chi¬ 
valry, whicIi tlie Baron told with gi’cat enthusiasm. 
The j)rojecting peak of an impending crag which 
rose near it, had acquired the name of St Swithin's 
Chair. It \vas the scene of a peculiar superstition, 
of which Mr Rubrick mentioned some curious par¬ 
ticulars, which reminded Waverley of a rhyme 
quoted by Edgar in King Lear ; and Rose was 
called upon to sing a, little legend, in which they 
had been interwoven by some village poet, 

Who, notole^f1 m the race from which h« sprung, 
Bared otheirs* names, but left his own unaung. 

The sweetness of her voice, and the simple beauty 
of her music, gave all the advantage which the 
minstrel could have desired, and which his poetry 
so much wanted. 1 almost doubt if it can be 
read with patience, destitute of these advantages; 
although I conjecture the following copy to have 
been somewliat coiTected by Waverley, to suit the 
taste of those who might not relish pure antiquity, i 

g^Uuthtn'e CTfiair. 

On Hollow-Masa Eve, ore ye boune ye to reit, 

Ever beware that your couch be blessed; 

8 )gn it with cross, and sain it with b«Md, 

Sing the Ave, and eay the Creed. 

For on TTallow-Mass Eve the Night-TIag will ride, 

And all her nine-fold sweeping on by her aide, 

Whrthei the wind sing lowly or lor.d, i 

Sailing through mooiishlne or swath’d in the cloud. 

The Lady she sat in St Swlthin’s Chair, 

The dew of the night has damp’d her hair: 

Her cheek was pale —but resolved and hi^h 
Wad tho word ol her Up and the glance other eye. 

She muttor’d tho 6 i)cll of Swdthin bold, 

"W hen his naked foot traced tlie midnight wold, 

"VVlieii he stopp’d the Hag as “ihe rode the night. 

And bade her descend, and her promi.se plight. . 

He tliat dare sit on St Swithin’s Omir, 

■When the NMght-llag wings the troubled air, 

Questioii*^ three, when lie speak.s tlie dpell. 

He may a.sk, and she must tell. 

The Haron has been with King Robert his llogc, 

These three long years in battle and siege; 

News are tiiere none of his weal or hi» woe, 

And fain the Lady his fate would know. 

She shudders and stops as the charm she spetUcs;-^ 

Ts it the moody owl that shrieks? 

Or is it that sound, betwixt laughter and erreanc. 

The voice of the Demon who haunts the stream ? 

Tho moan of the wind sunk silent and low, 

And the roaring torrent has ceased to flow; 

The calm Was more dreadful than raging storm. j 
When the cold grey mist brought the ghastly form t i 


I am sorry to disappoint the company, 
daily Captain Waverley, who listens with such laud¬ 
able gtiivity; it is but a fragment, although I 
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, 0imk there are other verses, describing the return 
of the Boron from the wars, and how the hidy was 
found * clay-cold upon the groimsill ledge/ ” 

" It is one of those figments,” observed Mr 
Bradwardine, " with which the early history of dis¬ 
tinguished families was deformed in the times of 
superstition; as that of Romo, and other ancient 
nations, had their prodigies, sir, the which you may 
read in ancient histories, or in the little work com¬ 
piled by Julius Obsequens, and inscribed by the 
teamed Scheffer, the editor, to his patron, Beiie- 
dictus Skytte, Baron of Dudershoff.” 

My father has a strange defiance of the mar¬ 
vellous, Captain Waverley,” observed Hose, “ and 
once stood firm when a wliole synod of Presbyterian 
divines were put to tlie rout by a sudden apparition 
of the foul fiend.” 

Waverley looked as if desirous to hear more. 

“ Must I tell my story as well as sing my song ? 
— Well—Once upon a time tliore lived an old 
woman, balled Janet Gellatley, who was suspected 
to be a witch, on the infallible grounds that she was 
very old, very ugly, very poor, and had two sons, 
one of whom was a poet, and the other a fool, which 
visitation, all the neighbourliood agreed, had come 
upon her for the sin of wi toll craft. And she was 
imprisoned for a week in the ? teeplo of the parish 
church, and sparingly supplied with food, and not 
permitted to sleep, until she herself became as 
much persuaded of her being a witch as her ac¬ 
cusers ; and in this lucid and happy state of mind 
was brought forth to make a clean breast, that is, 
to make open confession of her sorceries, before all 
the Whig gently and ministers in tlie vicinity, who 
were no conjurora themselves. My father went to 
see fair play between the witch and the clergy; for 
the witch had been born on his estate. And while 
the witch was confessing that the Enemy appeared, 
and made his addresses to her as a handsome black 
man,—which, if you could have aueii poor old blear- 
eyed Janet, reflected little honour on Apollyon’s 
taste,—and while the auditors listened with asto¬ 
nished ears, and the clerk recorded with a trem¬ 
bling hand, she, all of a sudden, changed the low 
mumbling tone with which she spoke into a shrill 
yell, and exclaimed, * Look to yourselves I look to 
yourselves! I see the Evil One sitting iu the midst 
of ye* The surprise was general, and terror and 
flight its immediato consequences. Happy were 
^ose who were next the door; and many were the 
disasters that befell hats, bands, cuffs, and wigs, 
before they could got out of tlie church, where 
they left the obstinate prelatist to settle matters 
with the witch and l^r admirer, at his own peril 
‘ jr pleasure.” 

“ Kisu sohuntur tahulcBt** said die Baron: when 
I they recovered their panic trepidation, they were 
f too much ashamed to bring any wakening of the 
I process agmnst Janet Gellatley.”^ 

( This anecdote led into a long discussion of 
► All those idle thoughts and fantasies, 

1 Devices, dreams, opinions unsound, 

i Shows, visions, soothsays, and prophecies, 

[ And all that feigned ie, as leasings, talcs, and lies. 

j With such conversation, and the romantic le- 
[ gends which it introduced, closed our hero’s second 
fvening in the house of Tully-Veolan. 


* See Note U— ff^iiehvraf:. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

A Discover y.-— Waverley hemnet dmetiicaied , 
Tully* Veolan. ^ 




Tjie next day Edward arose betimes, 
morning walk around the house and' 
came suddenly upon a small court in. frbl 
dog-kennel, where his friend Davie,#as c 
about his four-footed charge. One quick gl^ci 
his eye reeogniBcd Waverley, when, ilistaimy turn¬ 
ing his back, as if he had not observ^ him, he be¬ 
gan to sing part of an old ballad:—; 

Young men will love thee more moipe fhst; 

Heard ye sa merry the. little bird sirigt 

Old men’s love the longest will last, 

And the tin osile-cock's head is under, his wing. 

The young man’s wrath is like light straw on fire; 
Heard ye so merry the little bird sing? 

Hut like fed-hot steel is the old man's ire. 

And the throstle-cock's head is under his icing. 

The young man will brawl at the evening board; 

Heard ye so mern/ the little bird sing ? 

But the old man will draw at the dawning the 8W( 

And the throstle-cock's head is under hit icing. 

Waverley could not avoid observing that Di 
laid something like a satirical emphasis on 
lines. He therefore approaclied, and endej ** 
by sundry queries, to elicit from him what 
nueudo might mean; but Davie had no mil 
explain, and had wit enough to make his follj^ 
his ■ knavery. Edward could collect nothing froii 
him, excepting that the Laird of Balmawhapple had 
gone home yesterday moniing, ‘‘ wi’ his boots fu’ 
bluid.” In the garden, however, he met the old 
butler, who no longer attempted to conceal, that, 
having been bred in the nursery lino with Sumack 
and Co. of Newcastle, he sometimes wrouglit a turn 
in the flower-borders to oblige the Laird and Miss 
Rose. By a series of queries, Edward at length 
discovered, with a painful feeling of surprise and 
shame, that Bahnawhapple’s submission and apo¬ 
logy had been the consequence of a rencontre with 
the Baron before his guest had quitted his pillow, 
in which the younger combatant had been disarine<l 
and wounded in the sword arm. N 

Greatly mortified at this information, Edward 
souglit out his friendly host, and anxiously expos¬ 
tulated with him upon the injustice he had done 
him iu anticipating his meeting with Mr Falconer, 
a circumstance, which, considering his youth and 
the profession of arms which he had just adopted, 
was capable of being represented much to his preju¬ 
dice. The Baron justified himself at greater length 
than I choose to repeat. He urged that the quarrel 
was common to them, and that Balmawhappla could 
not, by the code of honom', evite giving satisfaction 
to both, which he had done in his case by an ho«. 
nourable meeting, and in that of Edward by such 
a palinode as renderedi the use of the sword unne- 
cessai’y, and which, being made and accepted, must 
necossarily sopite the whole affair. 

With this excuse, or explanation, Waverley was 
silenced, if not satisfied; but he could not help tea* 
tifying some displeasure against the Blessed Bear, 
which had given rise to the quarrel, nor refrain 
from hinting, that the sanctified epithet was hardly 
appropriate. The Baron observed, he could not^ 
deny that “ the Bear, though allowed by herald^ 
as a most honourable ordinary, had, neverthele$iB 
somewhat fierce, churlish, and morose in his dib- 
pr>.sition ( 21 s might be read m Archibald Si2UflOti| 
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1 poetor of Dalkeith's Ukroglyphica Amtnafiumjf 
j jMid liad thus been the type of many quarrels and 
J^ssonsions which had occurred ni the house of 
yCjtadwardine; of which/’ he continued, I might 
Hbumemorate mine own unfortunate diasension 
Hpbt mY^||iird cousin by the mother’s side, Sir ilcw 
Iwas so unthinking as to deride my 
Jmme, as if it had been quasi Bear- Waj'den; 
jest, since it not only insinuated that 
tlie/oupd,er of our house occupied such a mean situ- 
a.t|qn as to be a custodier of wild beasts, a charge i 
wiiicli, ye must have observed, is only intrusted to j 
. very plebeians; but, moreover, seemed 

to infer tliat otit coat-armour had not been achieved 
by honourable actions in war, but bestowed by way 
01 paranomasiaf or pun upon our family ajipellalion, 
— a sort of bearing whicli the Froricli call aniiohrs 
parlantes; the Latins arma cantantia; and your 
Ej&lish authorities, canting heraldi’y; being indeed 
a^^)ecie8 of emblazoniiig more befitting canters, 
gaierlunzies, and suchlike mendicants, whose gib- 
I ^ 4 ^ish is formed upon playing upon the word, than 
■i^ineble) honourable, and useful science of heral- 
which assigns armorial bearings as the reward 
oi yiebjle and generous actions, and not to tickle 
the ear with vain quodlibets,, such as are found in 
Jost-T)ooks.”^ Of Ills quarreh,vith Sir I lew be said 
uotliing more, tliau that it was settled in a fitting 
manner. 

Having been so minute with respect to the diver¬ 
sions of Tully-Vcolaii, on the first days of Edward’s 
aiTival, for the purpose of iiitrodiiciiig its inmates 
to the reader’s acquaintance, it becomes less neces¬ 
sary to trace the progress of his intercourse with 
the same accuracy. It is probable that a young 
man, accustomed to more cheerful society, would 
have tired of the conversation of so violent an as- 
sertor of the “ boast of heraldry” as the Baron; 
but Edw'ard found an agreeable variety in tli.at of 
Miss Bradwardinc, who listened with eagornoss to 
his remai’ks upon literature, and showed great just- 
iL^ss of taste in her answers. The sweetness of her 
P*jIiSiiosition had made her submit with complacency, 
^^nd even pleasure, to the course of reading pre¬ 
scribed by her father, although it not only compre¬ 
hended several heavy folios of history, but certain 
gigantic tomes in high-chui’ch polemics. In her¬ 
aldry he was fortunately contented to give her only 
such a slight tincture as might be acquired by per¬ 
usal of the two folio volumes of Nisbet. Rose was 
indeed the very apple of her father’s eye. Her 
constant liveliness, her attention to all those little 
observances most gratifying to those who would 
never think of exacting them, her beauty, in wliich 
he recalled the features of his beloved wife, her 
unfeigned piety, and the noble generosity of her 
disposition, would have justified tlie affection of the 
most doting father. 

His anxiety on her behalf did not, however, seem 
to extend itself in that quarter, where, according to 
tlie general opinion, it is most efficiently displayed; 
in labouring, namely, to establish her in life, either 
i by a large dowry or a wealthy marriage. By an 
I old settlement, almost all the landed estates of the 
kBaron went, after his death, to a distant relation; 
l^d it was supposed that Miss Bradwardinc would 
^femain but slenderly provided for, as the good gen- 
fleman’s cash matters had been too long mider tlic 

♦* See Note TSI*— CofUing ffrraidry. 


exclusive charge of Bailie Macwheeble, to admit ol 
I any great expectations from his persomd succession. 
It is true, the said Bailie loved his patron and his 
patron’s daughter next (though at an incomparable 
distance) to liimself. Ho thought it was possible to 
set aside the settlement on the male line, and liad 
actually procured an opinion to that effect (and, as 
he boasted, without a fee) from an eminent Scottish 
counsel, under whose notice he contrived to brinn 
the point while consulting him regularly on some 
other business. But the Baron would not listen to 
such a proposal for an instant. On the contrary, 
he used to have a perverse pleasure in boasting that 
the barony of Bradwardinc was a male fief, the first 
charter having been given at that early period when 
women were not deemed capable to hold a feudal 
grant; because, according to Les coustusmes de Nor^ 
wandie, e’est i homme hi se bast et ki conseiHe; or, aa 
is yet more uiigallantly expressed by other autho* | 
rities, all of whose barbarous names he delighted | 
to quote at full length, because a woman could not 
serve the superior, or feudal lord, in war, on account 
of the decorum of her sex, nor assist him with ad¬ 
vice, because of her limited intellect, nor keep his 
counsel, owing to the infiranty of her disposition. 
He would triumphantly ask, how it would become 
a female, and that female a Bradwardine, to be seen 
employed m serritio exuendi, sen detrahendi^ caligas I 
irgis post hattalkm ? that is, in pulling off the king’s * 
hoots after an engagement, which was the feudal ^ 
service by which lie held the barony of Bradwar* 
dine. ‘‘ No,” he said, “ heyond hesitation, procul 
duhio, many females, as 'vorthy as Rose, had been 
excluded, in ordiT to make way for my own suc¬ 
cession, and Heaven forbid that I should do aught ' 
that might contravene the destination of my fore¬ 
fathers, or impinge upon the right of my kinsman, 
Malcolm Hradwardino of Incligrabbit, an honour¬ 
able, though decny'ed branch of my own family.” 

The Bailie, as prime minister, having received 
tins decisive communication from his sovereign, 
durst not press liis own opinion any farther, but 
contented liimself with deploring, on all suitable 
occasions, to Saimder.son, the minister of the inte 
rior, the Tiaii’d’s self-willcdness, and with laying 
plans for uniting Rose with the young laird of Bal- | 
mawhapple, who had a fine estate, only moderately j 
burdened, and was a faultless young gentleman, 
being as sober as a saint—if you keep brandy from I 
liiiii, and him from brandy—and wlio, in brief, had | 
no impciTectiou but that of keeping light company 
at a time; Bucli as Jiiikcr, the horse-coupor, and 
Giliby Gaethrougliwi't, the piper o’ Cupar; ‘‘o’whilk 
follies, Mr Saundorson, he’ll mend, he’ll mend,”— 
pronounced the Bailie. 

“ Like sour ale in simmer,” added David Gellat- 
ley, who happened to be nearer the conclave than 
they were aware of. 

Mis.s Bradwar<liiie, such as we have described 
her, with all the simjilicity and curiosity of a recluse, 
attached herself to the opportunities of increasing 
her store of literature which Edward’s visit afforded 
her. He sent for some of his books from his quar¬ 
ters, and tliey opened to her sources of delight of 
wliich she had liitherto had no idea. The best 
English poets, of every description, and other works 
on belles lettres, made a part of this precious cargo. 
Her music, even her flowers, were neglected, and 
Saunders not only mourned over, but began to 
mutiny against the labour for which he now scarce 
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II received tj^anks. TJiose new pleaam-es bocanio gra- 
I dually enhanced by slianng tlieih with one of a 
I kindi'ed taute* Edward’s rcadiii^is to comrnentj to 
I l*eeite> to explain ditficMilt passages, rendered his 
! aesistance invaluable; and the wild romance of his 
spirit delightt'd a cliaracter too young tind inexpe- 
! nenced to observe its deficiencies. Upon subjects 
[ which interesteil him, and when quite at ease, he 
I possessed that flow of natural, and somewliat fiond 
I eloquence, which has been supposed as powei-ful 
! even as figure, fashion, fame, or fortune, in win¬ 
ning the female heart There was, therefore, an 
increasing (hanger, in tliia constant mtercourse, to 
I poor Rose’s peacje of mind, which was the more 
imininent, as her father was greatly too much ab¬ 
stracted in his studies, and wrapped up in liis own 
dignity, to di’cam of his daughter’s incurring it. 
The daughters of the liouae of Brodwardine were, 
in his opinion, like those of the house of Bourbon 
[ or Austria, placed high above the clouds of pas¬ 
sion which miglit obfuscate tlie intellects of meaner 
females; they moved in another sphere, were go- 
I verned by other feelings, and amefiable to other 
I rules, thau those of idle and fantastic aficetion. In 
short, he shut Ids eyes so resolutely to the natural 
consequences of Edward’s intimacy with Miss Brad- 
wardine, that the whole neighbourhood concluded 
that lie had opened them to tlie advantages of a 
I match between his daughter and the wealthy young 
Englishman, and pronounced lilni much less a fool 
thau he had generally sho^vn himself in cases wliere 
his own interest was concerned. 

If the Baron, however, had really meditated such 
an allknce, the indifference of Waverley would 
have been an insuperable bar to his jiroject. Our 
hero, since mixing more freely with the world, had 
learned to think wdtli gi’eat shame and coiifusiou 
j upon his mental legend of Saint Cecilia, and the 
vexation of these refiectioiivS wiis likely, for sumo 
time at least, to counterbalance the natural suscep¬ 
tibility of his disposition. Besides, Hose Brudwar- 
dine, beautiful and amiable as we have described 
; her, bad not precisely the sort of beauty or merit 
which captivates a romantic imagination in early 
j youth, bhe was too frank, too confiding, too kind; 

^ amiable qualities, undoubtedly, but destruetiye of 
j the marvellous, with which a youth of imagination 
{ deliglits to dress the empress of his affections. Was 
it p(jssible to bow, to tremble, and to adore, before 
' the timid, yet playful little girl, who now asked 
1 Edward to mend her pen, now to construe a stanza 
j in Tasso, and now liow to spell a very — very long 
I W'ord in her version of it 1 All tliese incidents have 
their fascination on the mind at a certain period of 
life^, but not when a youth is entering it, and rather 
j looking out for some object whose afi^ection may 
dignify him in his own eyes, tluin stooping to one 

■ who looks up to him for such distinction. Hence, 
though tliere can be no rule in so capricious a pas¬ 
sion, early love is frequently ambitious in clioosing 
its object; or, which comes to the same, selects her 

I (as in the case of Saint Cecilia afore.said) from a 
I situafion Uiat gives fair scope for le beau uteal, which 
» the reality of intimate and familiar life rather tends 

■ to limit and impair. 1 knew- a very acc<mipUshcd 
I and sensible young man cured of a rtolent passion 
^ for a pretty woman, whose talents were not equal 

to her face and figure, by being permitted to bear 
her Company for a whole aftenioon. Thus it is cer- 
huni tlmt bad Edward enjoyed such an opportunity 


of conversing with Miss Stubbs, Aunt Rachel’s pre¬ 
caution would have been unnecessary, for he would 
as soon have fallen in love with the dairy-maj^ 
And although Miss Bradwardine was a very ^ ^ 
ferent character, it seems probable that the ' 

intimacy of theii* intercourse prevented hk feeihl,^/^ ^ 
for her other scntinieuts than those of a bipotiieif' ■ 
for an amiable and accomplished sister; 
the sentiments of poor Rose were gradually, and 
without her being conscious, assuming a shade <i£ 
wanner affection. ^ 

I ought to have said that Edward, when he seht 
to Dundee for the books before men^fted, had ap¬ 
plied for, and received penuission, extending Ins 
leave of absence. But the letter of his cumrnand- 
iiig-offieer contained a friendly recommendation t 
him, not to spend his time exclusively with persons 
who, estimable as tliey might be in a general seiwev, 
could not be supposed well alfectcd to a governmi \ 
which tliey declined to acliiiowledge by taking m W 
oath of allegiance. The letter fui-ther insinuatfc, y 
though with great delicacy, that although soiipb^ 
family connexions might bo supposed to renderltj^ 
necessary for Captain Waverley to communicn^ 
with gentlemen who were in this unpleasant state 
of suspicion, yet his father’s situation and wishes 
I ought to prevent his prolonging those attentions 
j into exclusive intimacy. And it was mtimate<i, that 
I while his political principles were endangered by 
j communicating witli laymen of this description, he 
might also receive erroneous impressions in reli¬ 
gion from the prelatic clergy, who so perversely 
laboured to set up tlie royal prerogative in tilings 
sacred. 

This last insinuation probably induced Waverley 
to set both down to the prejudices of his command¬ 
ing-officer. Ho was sensible that Mr Bradwardine 
had acted with the most scrupulous delicacy, in 
never entering ujwn any discussion tliat had the 
most remote tendency to bias his mind in political 
opinions, altliough he was himself not only a de- 
cid(^>d partizan of the exiled family, hut had beei> ^ 
tnisted at different times with important cornmis- ^ 
sions for their service. Sensible, therefore, tlial 
there was no risk of his being perverted from liis 
allegiance, Edward felt as if he should do his uncle’s 
old friend injustice in removing from a house where 
*he gave and received pleasure and aimisemeiit, 
merely to gratify a prejudiced and ill-judged sus¬ 
picion. He therefore wrote a very general answer, 
assui’iiig luH commanding-officer that his loyalty was 
not in tlie most distant danger of contamination, 
and continued an honoured guest and inmate of the 
house of Tully-Veolan. 


CHAPTER XV. ' 

A Greagh^ and i(* consequences. 

When Edward had been a guest at Tully-Veolan 
nearly six weeks, he descried, one morning, as he 
took his usual walk before the breakfast-hour, signs 
of uiicommon perturbation in the iaraily. Four 
bare-legged dairy-maids, with each an empty , 
pail in her hand, ran a^ut with frantic I 

and uttering loud exclamations of surprise, grief. 

> A creagh was an incursion for plunder, termed on tm 
Iturders a ra»« 
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qfbment. From fheir appearaiioo, a pagan The Baroii entered at tliia moment, and rebuked 
ave conceived them a detacliinent of the her with more asperity tiian Waverley had ever 


ebrated Beh'des, just come from tlieir baleing 
^ ce. As nothing was to be got from this dis- 
Kd chorus^ excepting “ Lord guide us I” and 


I heard him use to airy one, “ Was it not a shame/’ 
ho sjiid, “ Unit she should exhibit herself before any 
gentleman in such a light, as if she sheil tears for a 


I** ejaculations which threw no light upm di*ove of honie<l uoUand milch kine, like the daugh- 
flieir dismay, Waverley repaired to the ter of a Cheshire yemnan l-^Captain Waverley, X 
as it was called, where he beheld Bailie must request your favoui-ablo construction of her 
cantering his white pony down tho grief, which may, or ought to proceed, solely from 
with all the speed it could muster. He had seeing her fjith(U’’8 estate exposed to spulzie and de- 
Hrrived, it would seem, upon a hasty summons, and predation from common thieves and aoniars/ while 
was fallowed by half a score of peasants from the we are not allowe<l to keep half a score of muskets, 
village^ who hai^^ao great difficulty in keeping pace whether for defence or rcsc\ie.” 
with him. Bailie Macwhetiblo entered immediately affcer- 

The Bailie, greatly too busy, and too impoi*tant, wards, ami by his report of arms and ammunition 
to enter into explanations with Edward, summoned confinned tliis statement, informing the Baron, in 
forth Mr Saunderson, who appeared with a counte- a melancholy voice, that though the people would 
nance in which dismay was mingled with solemnity, certainly obey his honour’s orders, yet tliere was 
I and tl&ey immediately entered into close conference, no chance of their following the gear to ony guid 
I Davi^ Gellatleyjwas also seen in the group, idle as purpose, in respect thei’e W(?i*o only his honour’s 
i Di^^esat Sinope, while his countrymen were pre- body servants who had swords and pistols, and the 
for a siege. His spirits always rose with any depredators were twelve Highlanders, completely 
dam^.^od or bad, which occasioned tumult, and armed after tlie manner of their country.—Having 
fai^eimi^nued frisking, hopping, dancing, and singing delivered this doleful annunciation, he assumed a 
the of an old ballad,— posture of silent dejection, shaking his head slowly 

^ , with tl>e motion of a penduhiin when it is ceasing 

' “ Our gear s a gane. vibrate, and then remained stationary, his body 

until, happening to pass too near the Bailie, he stooping at a more acute angle tlian usual, and the 
received an admonitory hint from his horse-whip, latter part of his pei'scm projecting in proportion, 
which converted his songs into lamentation. The Baron, meanwhile, paced tlio room in silent 

Passing from thence towards the garden, Wa- indignation, and at length fixing his eye upon an 
verley beheld the Baron in person, measuring and old portrait, whose pei’son was clad in armour, and 
re-measuring, with swift and tremendous strides, whose features glared grimly out of a huge bush of 
tho length of tho terrace; his countenance cloudo(l hair, part of which descendiMl from his head to liis 
with offended pride and indignation, and the whole shoulders, and part from his chin and upper-lip to 
of his demeanom* such as seemed to indicate, that his breast-plate,—“ That gentleman, Captain Wa- 
any inquiry concerning the cause of liis discomposure verley, rny gi’andsire,” he said, “ with two hundred 
would give pain at least, if not offence. Waverley horse, whom he levied within his own boumls, dis- 
therefore glided into the house, witliout addressing comfitcxl and put to the rout more than five hundred 
him, and took his way to the breakfast-parlour, of these Highland reivei*s, who have been ever//lyda 
w^ere he found his young friend Rose, who, though offennonU, ct p*’trn sconiia/iy a stumbling-block and 
•'djl^^rither exhibited the resentment of her father, a rock of rdfeiice to the Lowland vicinage — he dis- 
tfflP^urbid importance of Bailie Macwbeeble, nor conifited them, I say,, when they had the temerity 
thfe despair of the handmaidens, seemed vexed and to desi'end to harry this country, in the time of the 
thoughtful, A single word explained the mystery, civil dissensions, in the year of grace sixteen hun- 
Yoiu: breakfast will be a disturbed one, Captain dred forty and two. And now, sb.*, I, his grandson, 
Waverley. A party of Caterans have come down am thus useti at such unworthy liundsl*’ 
upon us, last night, and have driven off all our Here there was an awful pause; after which all 
milch cows.” the company, as is usual in cases of difficulty, began 

" A party of Caterans?” to give stqiarate and inconsistent counsel. Alexan- 

** Yes; robbers from the neighbouring Xlighlands. der ab Alexandro propiised they should send some 
We used to be quite free from them while w'e paid one to compfmud witli the Caterans, who would 
black-mail to Fergus Mac-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr; 
but my father thought it unworthy of his rank and 
birth to pay it any longer, and so this disaster lias 
happened It is not the value of the cattle, Cnp- 
tam Waverley, that vexes me; but my father is so 
much hurt at the affront, and is so bold and hot, 
that 1 fear he yvill try to recover them by the strong 
band; and jf he is not hurt himself, he will hurt 
some of these wild people, and tlien there will be 
no peaee between them and us perhaps for our 
lifetime ; and we cannot defend ourselves as in old 
fames, for the government have taken all our arms; 
my dear father is so rash—O what will become 

-Here poor Rose lost heart altogether, 

araburst into a flood of tears. 


readily, he Sitid, give up their prey for a dollar !i- 
head. The Ilailie opine(l that this transitctioii would 
amount to theft-boot, or coinp<jHiti<»n of felony; and 
he recommended that some ainny hand should be 
sent up to tho glens to make the best bargain ho 
could, as it were f(»r himself, so that tlm Laird 
might not be seen in such a transaction. ^ Edwjird 
propxjsed to send off to the neai'est garrison for a 
party of soldiers and a magistrate’s warrant; and 
Rose, as far as she dared, endeavoured to insinuate 
the course of paying the arrears of tribute money 
to Fergus Mae-Ivor Vich Ian Vohr, who, they aU 
knew, could easily procure restoration of the cattle, 
ii he were properly propitiated. 

Noue of Uiese proposals met the Baron’s appro- 


’-Sofwar# may be translated sturdy beggars, more e«- lodgings and riCtuale by force, or fometKing approechUig 
pieiafliy indtoanag those unwelcome visitors wbo exact ' to it. 
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batioiQ. The idea of composition, direct or implied, 
was absolutely ignominious; that of Wav^erley only 
showed that he did not understand the state of the 
country, and of the political parties which divided 
it; and, standing matters ns they did with Fergus 
'Mac-lvor Vich Ian Volir, the Baron would make 
no concession to him, were it, he said, to procure 
restitution in integrum of every stirk and stot that 
the chief, liis forefathers, and his clan, had stolen 
since the days of Malcolm Canmorc.’* 

In fact, his voice was still for war,and he proposed 
to send expresses to Balmawhapple, Killancureit, 
TuIIielliim, and other lairds, who wore exposed to 
similar depredations, inviting them to join in tlie 
pursuit; “and then, sir, shall these vehnhnes ne- 
quisfutii, as Lesloeus calls them, be brought to the 
fate of their predecessor Cacus, 

* EUsos ooulos, et siccum sanguine guttur.*" 

The Bailie, who by no means relished these war¬ 
like counsels, here pulled forth an immense watch, 
of the colour, and nearly of the size, of a pewter 
waMning-pan, and observed it v/as now past noon, 
and that the Catcraiis had been seen in the pass of 
Bally-Brough soon after sun-rise; so that before tbe 
allied forces could assemble, they and thoir prey 
would be far beyond the reach of tbe most active 
pursuit, and sheltered in those pathless deserts where 
it was neither advisable to follow, nor indeed pos¬ 
sible to trace thorn. 

This proposition was undeniable. The co\incil 
tliorefore broke up without coming to any conclu¬ 
sion, as has occurred to councils of more import¬ 
ance; only it was determined tliat the Bailie should 
send his own three milk-cows down to the Mains 
for the use of the Baron’s family, and brew small 
.ale, as a substitute for milk, in his own. To this 
arrangement, which was suggested by Saundenion, 
the Bailie readily .assented, both from hal)itual de¬ 
ference to tbe family, .and an internal consciousness 
that his courtesy would, in stJine niode or other, be 
repaid ten-fold. 

The B.aron having .also retired to give some neces¬ 
sary directions, Waverley seized the opportunity to 
ask, whether this Fergus, with the unpronoimceable 
.name, w.as the chief thief-taker of the district. 

“ Thief-taker !” answered Rose, laughing ; “ he 
is a gentleman of great honour and consequence; 
the cliioftain of an independent branch of a power¬ 
ful Highland clan, and is much respected, both for 
his own power, and that of his kith, kin, and allies.” 

“ And what has he to do with the thieves, then ? is 
he a magistrate, or in the commission of the peace 
asked Waverley. 

“ The commission of war rather, if there be such 
a thing,” said Rose; “for he is a very unquiet neigh¬ 
bour to his uii-friends, and keeps a ^'e&tev foUotcing 
on foot than many that have thrice his estate. As 
to his connexion with the thieves, that 1 cannot well 
explain; but the boldest of them will never steal a 
hoof from any one th.at pays black-mail to Vich Ian 
Vohr.» 

“ And what is hlack-mail V* 

“ A sort of protection-money that Low-country 
gentlemen and heritors, lying near the Highlands, 
pay to some Highland chief, that he may neither do 
them harm himself, nor suffer it to bo done to them 
by others ; and then if your cattle are stolen, you 
have only to send him word, and he will recover 
them : or it may be, he will drive away cows from 


some distant place, where he has a quarrel, and j 
tliem to you to make up your loss.” | 

“And is this sort of Highland Jonathan 
admitted into society, and cSled a gentleniar^v J) 

“ bo much so,” said Rose, “ that the quan^^-j J ," 
tween my father and Fergus Mac-lvor begawyf^: J 
county meeting, where he wanted to take p^:ji." 
deuce of all the Lowland gentlemen then present 
only my father would not suffer it. And tlien he 
upbraided my father that he was under his banaw, , 
and paid him tribute; and my father was in a tow'er- 
ing passion, for Bailie Macwheeble, who manages 
such things his own way, had contrived to keep 
tliis bkack-mail a sdcrct from him, and passed it in 
his account for cess-money. And they would have 
fought; but Fergus Mac-lvor s.aid, very galla^ntly, 
he would never raise his hand against a gi’ey head 
that w.as so much respected as my father’s.—0! 1 
wish, 1 wisli they had continued friends I” ,• 

“ And did you ever see tliis Mr Mac-lvor, ^ th.at 
be his name, Miss Bradwardine ?” • ^ 

“ No, that is not his name; and he would con¬ 
sider master as a sort of afiront, only that you 
an Englishman and know no better. But the Isdw- 
landers call him, like other gentlemen, by the name 
of his estate, Glennaquoich ; and the Highlanders 
call him Vich Ian Vohr, that is, the son of John 
tlic Great; and we upon the braes here c.all him by 
both names indifferently.” 

“ I am afraid i sluall never bring my English 
tongue to call him by either one or other.” 

“ But he is a very polite, handsome man,*’ con¬ 
tinued Rose; “ .and his sister Flora is one of tlie 
most beautiful and accomplished young ladies in 
this country: she was bred in a convent in France, 
and was a great friend of mine before this unlnappy 
dispute. i)ear C.aptain Waverley, try your influ¬ 
ence with Illy father to make matters up. 1 .am 
sui*e this is but the beginuiiig of our troubles; for 
Tully-Veolaii has never been a safe or quiet resi¬ 
dence when we liave been at feud with the High¬ 
landers. Wlicii 1 w as a girl about ten, there was a, 
skii-mish fought between a party of twenty of tlieni, 
and my father and liis servants, behind tlic Maiiis; 
and tbe bullets broke several panes in tlie north 
window's, tliey were so near. Three of the Higli- 
laiiders were killed, and they brought them in 
wrapped in their plaids, and laid tiiem on the stone 
floor of the hall; and next morning, their wives and 
daughters came, clapping their hands, and crying 1 
the coronach, and shrieking, and carried away the 
dead bodies, with the pipes playing before them. I 
could not sleeps for six w'eeks without starting, and 
thinking I heard these terrible cries, and saw' the 
bodies lying on tlie steps, all stiff and swatlied up 
in their bloody tartans. But since that time there 
came a party from the garrison at Stirling, with a 
warrant from the Lord Justice-Clerk, or some such 
great man, and took away all our aions; and now, 
how are we to protect ourselves if they come down 
in any strength 

Waverley could not help starting at a story which | 
bore so much resemblance to one of his own day- 1 
dreams. Here w'as a girl scarce seventeen, the 
gentlest of her sex, both in temper and appearance, I 
who had witnessed with her own eyes such 
as he liad used to conjure up in his imagm^ql^ j 
as only occurring in ancient times, and spoke it 
coolly, as one very likely to recur. He felt at opce 
the impulse of curiosity, and that slight sen|p oi 
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danger which only serves to heighten its interest. 
He might have said with IMalvolio, ‘ I do not 
fool myself, to let imagination jade me!’ I 
ctiially in the land of military and romantic 
tures, and it only remains to be seen what 
'e my own share in them.” 
lie, whole circumstances now detailed concern- 
liie state of the country, seemed equally novel 
find nii^traordinary. He had indeed often heard of 
HighMhd thieves, hut had no idea of the systematic 
mods in which their depredations were conducted; 
fl^d that the practice was connived at, and even 
lencouraged, by many of the Highland chieftains, 
Wdio not only found the creaghs, or forays, useful 
for the purpose of training individuals of their clan 
to the practice of arms, but also of maintaining a 
wholesome terror among thcii’ Lowland ncighbom’s, 
and levying, as we have seen, a tribute from them, 
und^r colour of protection^moiiey. 

Bailie Macwheeble, who soon afterwards entered, 
.expatiated still more at length upon the same topic. 
^Swbonest gentleman’s conversation was so formed 
professional practice, that Davie Gellatlcy 
siid his discourse was Uke “ a charge of horn- 
ing.”'' He assured our hero, that “ from the maist 
ancient times of record, the lawless thieves, lim- 
mers, and broken men of the Highlands, had been 
in fellowship together by reason of their siu*names, 
for the committing of divers thefts, reifs, and her- 
ships upon the honest men of the Low Country, when 
they not only intromitted with their whole goods 
and gear, com, cattle, horse, nolt, sheep, outsight 
and insight plenishing, at their wicked pleasure, 
but moreover made prisoners, ransomed them, or 
concussed them into giving borrows (pledges) to 
enter into captivity again: All wliick was directly 
prohibited in divters parts of the Statute Book, both 
by the act one thousand five hundred and sixty- 
seven, and various others ; the whilk sUitutes, with 
all that had followed and might follow tliereuj)on, 
were shamefully broken and vilipended by the said 
J^rnars, limmers, and broken men, associated into 
^^i’lowships, for the aforesaid purposes of theft, 

' w6uthreef, fire-raising, murther, n(j>tus mulienivi, 
or forcible abduction of women, and such hkc as 
aforesaid.” 

It seemed, like a dream to Waverley that tliese | 
deeds of violence should bo familiar to men’s minds, i 
and currently talked of, as falling within tlie com¬ 
mon order of things, and happening daily in the 
immediate vicinity, without his having crossed the 
seas, and while he was yet in tlie otherwise well- 
ordered island of Great llritain ^ 


CHAPTER XVI. 

An unexiKCted Ally appears. 

The Baron returned at the dinner-hour, and had 
11, a great measure recovered his composure and 
good-humour. He not only confimied the stories 
which Edwwd had heard from Rose and Bailie 
Macwheeble, but added many anecdotes from his 
.experience, concerning the state of the High- 
^^A 'and their inhabitants. The chiefs he pro- 
mced to be, in general, gentlemen of great ho- 
tdlii and high pedigree, whose word was accounted 


as a law by all tliose of their own sept, or clan. “ li 
dill not indeed,” he said, “ become them, as had oc¬ 
curred in lute insiances, to propone their protapia^ 
a lineage which rested for the most part on thp vain 
and fond rhymes of their Seannachies or Bhairdsi 
as luquiponderate with the evidence of ancient char¬ 
ters and royal grants of antiquity, confciTed upon 
distinguished houses in the Low Country by divers 
Scottihh monarchs; nevertheless, such was their 
outrecuidance and presumption, as to undervalue 
tlioso who possessed such evidents, as if they lield 
their lands in a sheep’s skin.” 

This, by the way, pretty well explained the cause 
of quarrel between the Baron and his Highland ally. 
But he went on to state so miuiy curious ])articulars 
concerning the manners, customs, and habits of this 
patriarchal race, that Edward s curiosity became 
highly interested, and he inquired whether it was 
j)o.sbilL)le to make with safety an excursion into the 
neighbouring Highlands, whose dusky barrier of 
mountains had already excited his wish to penetrate 
beyond them. The Baron assured his guest that 
nothing would be more easy, providing this quar¬ 
rel were first made up, since he could himself give 
him letters to many of the distinguished Chiefs, who 
would receive him with the utmost courtesy and 
hospitality. 

AVhile they were on this topic, the door suddenly 
opened, and, ushered by Saunders Saunderson, a 
Highlander, fully armed and equipped, entered the 
apartment. Had it not been that Saunders acted 
the part of master of the ceremonies to this martial 
apparition, without a])pcarLng to deviate from his 
iiT-ual compo.siire, and that neither Mr Bradwardine 
nor Rose exhibited any emotion, Edward would 
cerfiiinly liavc tlioiiglit the intrusion hostile. As it 
was, he started at the siglit of what he had not yet 
happened to .see, a ino\mtaineer in his full national 
cost\mK*. The individual Gael was a stout, dark, 
youug mail, of low stature, the r;mplc folds of whose 
plaid added to the n})p'^arance of strength which 
his ficrson exhibited. Tlio short kilt, or petticoat, 
showed his sinewy and clean-made limbs; the goat¬ 
skin purse, flanked by the usual defences, a dirk 
and steel-wrouglit pistol, hung before him; his bon¬ 
net had a short feather, which indicated his claim ' 
to be treated as a Diiinhe-wassel, or sort of gentle¬ 
man ; a broadsword dangled by his side, a target 
Imiig upon his shoulder, and a long Spanish fowiing- 
j)iece occupied one of Ins hands. With the other 
liand he pulled off his bonnet, and the Baron, who 
well knew their customs, and the prppcr mode of 
addressing them, immediately said, with an air of 
dignity, but Avithout rising, and much, as Edward 
thought, in the manner of a pnnee receiving an 
embassy, “ Welcome, Evan Dim Maccombicli! what 
news from Fergus Mac-lvor Vich Ian Volir?” 

“ Fergus Mac-lvor Vich Ian Vohr,” said the 
ambassador, in good English, greets you well, 
Baron of Bradwardine and/rully-Veolan, and is 
sorry tlicre has been a thick cloud interposed be¬ 
tween you and him, which has kept you from seeing 
and considering the friendship and alliances that 
Iiave been between your houses and forbears of old; 
and he prays you that the cloud may pass away, aud 
that things may be as they have been heretofore 
between the clan Ivor and the house of Bradwar¬ 
dine, when there was an e^g between them for a 
flint, and a knife for a sword. And he expects you 
will also say, you are soitj' for the cloud, and no 
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man shalJ hereafter a&li whether it descended from accommodation and ^ excellent 

the hili to the valley, or rose from tlie valley to the seemed nothing very fonmdable m the ta«U 

hill* for they never struck with the scabbard who dertook. Rose, indeed, turned pale when 

did not receive with the sword, and woe to him who of it; but her father, who loved tlie 

would lose his friend for tlie stonny cloud of a spring osity of his young friend, did not attempt 

morning/' it by an alarm of danger which really did noriW||. 

To this the Baron of Bradwardine answered with and a knapsack, with a few necessaries, being boWl' 
suitable dignity, that he knew the chief of dan Ivor on the shoulders of a sort of deputy gamek^p^# 
to be a welhwidwr to the King, and he was sorry our hero set forth witli a fowling-piece in 
there should have been a cloud between liim and | accoiTi[>anied by his new friend Evan Dhu, and wl- 
any gentleman of such 8<jnnd principles, ‘‘ for whtoi i lowed by the gamekeeper afoi'esaid,' and by t#0 
foils are banding together, feeble is he who liath wild Highlaiidei’s, the attendants of Evan, omji of 


I no brother/* 

/ This appearing perfectly satisfactory, that the 
peace between tliese august persons might be duly 


solemniaed, the Baron ordered a stoup of usque- | gave him to understand that this mai*tial escort was 


baugh, and, filling a glass, drank to the health and 
I prosperity of Mac-1 vorofGIcnnaqiioich; upem which 


whom had upon his shoulder a hatchet at the j 
of a pole, called a Lochaber-axe,^ and the otlier a I 
long ducking-gun. Evan, upon Edward’s inquiry, I 


by no means necessary as a guard, but merely, as 
he said, drawing up and adjusting hia plaid with 


the Celtic ambassador, to re^juite his politeness, an heir of dignity, that he might appear decently 


turned down a mighty bumper of the same generous at Tully-VcoTan, and a.s Vich hin Vohr’s fxister- 
! liquor, seasoned with his good wishes to the house brother ought to do. Ah!” said he, ^ if you^ 
of Bradwardine. j Saxon Duinhe-wassel (English gentlemen) but 

Having thus ratified the preliminaries of the go- the Chief witli his tail on !” ' 'f'' 

ral treaty of pacification, the envoy retired tfjad- “ With his tail on?” echoed Edward, somd 


noral treaty of pacification, the envoy retired tfj ad¬ 
just with Mr Macwheeble some subordinate articles 
with which it was not thought nccessaiy to trouble 
the Baron. These probably refeired to the discon¬ 
tinuance of the subsidy, and apjiarently the Bailie 
found means to satisfy their ally, without snffeiing 
his master to suppose that his dignity was com¬ 
promised. At least, it is certain, that after the 
.plenipotentiaries had drunk a bottle of brandy in 
single drams, which seemed to have no more effect 


surprise. 

“ Yes—that is, wath all his usual followers^ when 
he visits those of the same rank. There is,” h® 
continneil, stopping and drawing himself proudly 
up, while he counted upon his fingers tlie severM 
officers of his chief’s retinue—there is hia hanek^ 
man, or right-hand man; then hia hard, or poet} 
then his hhviirr, or oratir, to make hai*angues to 
tlie great folks whom he visits; then his gilly-more^ 
upon such seasoned vessels, than if it had been or armour-bearer, to carry his sword and target, 
poured upon the two bears at the top of the avenue, and liis gun ; then his gUlg-casjliuck, who carries 
Evan Dhu Maccombich having possessed himself him on his back through the sikes and brooks; 
of all the information'which he could procure re- then his <jUlg-com^tnan, to lead his horse by the 
sheeting the robbery of the preceding night, declared briflle in steep and difficult paths; then his 
his intention to set otf immediately in pursuit of the trushharnhh, to caiTy his knapsack; and the piper 
cattle, which he pronounced to be “ no that far off; and the piper’s man, and it may be a dozen young 
— they have bmken the bone,” he observed, “ but lads beside, that have no business, but are just boyp 
they have had no time to suck the man’ow.” of tlie btdt, to follow the laird, and do his honour’^ 

Our hero, who had attended Evan Dhu during bidding.” 
his perquisitions, was much stnick with the ingo- “ And does your Qiief regulaidy maintain all’ 
nuity wriich he displayed in collecting information, these men?” demanded VVaverley. 
and the precise and pointed conelusioiia which ho All these?” replied Evan ; “ ay, and many a 
drew from it. Evan Dhu, on his part, was obvi- fair li(>ad beside, that would not ken whei*e to lay 
ously Battered with the attention of Waverley, the itself, but for the mickle bam at Glennajpioich.” 
interest he seemed to take in his inquiries, and his With similar tales of the grandeur of the Chief 
curiosity about the customs and scenery of the in peace and war, Evan Dhu beguiled the way till 
Highlands. Without much ceremony he invited they approached more closely those huge mountaina 
Edward to accompany him on a short walk of ten which Edward had hitherto only seen at a distance, 
or fifteen miles into the mountains, and see the 11 was towards evening a.s tlioy entered one of the 
place where the cattle wei’e conveyed to; adding, tremendous passes wliicli afford communication be- 
“ If it be as I suppose, you never saw such a place tween the high and low country; the path, which 
in your life, nor ever will, unless you go witli me was extremely steep and rugged, winded up a chasm 
or the like of me.” between two tremendous rocks, following the pas- 

^ Our hero, feeling his curiosity considerably ex- sage which a foaming sti’eam that brawled far below 
cited by the idea of visiting the den of a Highland appeared to have worn for itself in the course of 
Cacus, took, however, the precaution to inquii'e if ages. A few slanting beams of the sun, which wad 
his ^ide might be trusted. He was assured, that now setting, reached the water in its darksome bed, 
tlie invitation would on no account have been given and showed it partially, chafed by a hundred rooks, 
had tliere been tlie least danger, and that all he and broken by a hundred falls.- The desomit jkem 
had to apprehend, was a little f^atigue; and as Kran the path to the stream was a mere predpiee, with 
proposed he aliould pa.sH a day at hia Cliieftain’s here and there a projecting fragment of eranitA. ^ 
house in retumina:, where he would be sure of e<x>d a scathed tree* which had warned its twisted* 


I house in returning, where he would be sure of g<x>d a scathed tree, which had warped its twisted* 


* of Edinburgh were, till a Ute period, hook upon it, and ratsing tbems^ve* by the handle. TkS 

timed with this weapon when on their poUoe duty. There a.xe, which wa» also much u.sed by the natives of Irelaiu^ 
was a hook at the back of the axe, which the ancient H!gh- is supposed to have been introduced into both cemitHer 
la&ders used to assist them to climb over walls, fixing the from Scandinavia 
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Iito tlie tiPSUFes of tl\e rock* On the right han(|^ lib Highland attendants, who continued, without a 
he mouiitain rose above the patli with almost equal symptom of abated vigoi;ir, the rapid and ewuigmg 
Da lgjfe sibility', but the hill on the ojiposite side db- pace, or ratlier trot, which, according to his com 
sliroud of Gopsewood, with which some pines putation, had already brought them fifteen nfiles 


Hpbermiujdcd. 

® said Evan, is the pass of Bally 


upon their journey. 

After crossing this mountain, and dcsceiij^ 


wliich was kept in former times by ten of the other side towards a tliick wood, Evan l^u&ld 
jth^ mn>Doniiochie against a hundred of die Low some conference with lib Highland attendiiata^ in 
fCotiotry The graves of die slain ax'e still consequence of winch Edward’s baggage was aliifted 

Ko be efeen in tliat litde com, or bottom, on the from the shoulders of the gamekeeper to those of 
Eippusite side of die burn— if your eyes are good, one of the gillies, and the fonaer was sent oiT with 

___t_.1_ ^.*.1.__...Ait__ 


fliay see the green specks among the heather — 
t there b an em*u, which yon Southrons call an 
gie—you have no such birds as that in England 
he is going to fetch his supper from the Laird 
of Bradwaordme’s braes, but I'll send a slug after 
him ” 

He fii’ed hb piece accordingly, but missed the 


the other mountaineer in a direction different from 
' that of the three remaining ti’avellei^ On- ask¬ 
ing the meaning of this sepaiation, Waverley was 
told that the Lowkinder must go to a hamlet about 
three miles off for the night; for unless it was some 
very particular friend, Donald Beau Lean, the 
wordiy person whom they supposed to’be possessed 


uperb monarch of the feathered tribes, who, with- of tlie cattle, did not niuch approve of sti’angera 
ut noticing the attempt to annoy him, continued approaching hb retreat. This seemed reason- 


lie gun^ and mingled their hoarse and discordant 
lotes witli the echoes which replied to it, and with 
he roar of tlie mountain cataracts. Evan, a little 
liseoucerted at having missed his mark, when he 
neaut to liave displayed peculiar dexterity, covered 
b confusion by whistling part of a pibroch as he 
eloaded his piece, and proceeded in silence up the 
ass. 

It issued b a narrow glen, between two moun- 
ins, both very lofty, and covered with heath, 
he brook continued to be their companion, and 
hey adviuiced up its mazes, crossing them now 
nd then, on wdilch occasions Evan l)hu uniformly 
ffered the iissistance of hb atteudaiita to caiTy 
jver Edward; but our hero, who had been always a 
<»!f*i;*thle pedestrbu, declined the accommodation, 
on^hvitmsly rose in his guide’s opinion by show- 
he did not fear wetting lib feet. Indeed 
anxious, so far as he could without atfecta- 
ion, to remove the opinion which Evaii seemed to 
mtertain of the effeminaev of the Lowlaiiders, and 
t.*ariieularly of the English, 

Through the gorge of this glen they found access 


wards added, “ that indeed he himself had better 
get forward, and announce their approach to Do¬ 
nald Bean Lean, as tlie amval of a suiier roy (red 
soldie’r) might otherwise be a disagreeable sur¬ 
prise.” And w ithout waiting for an answer, in joc¬ 
key phrase, he trotted out, and putting himself to a 
very round pace, w'as out of sight in an instant. 

Waverley was now left to his own meditations, 
for liis attendant with the battle-axe spoke very 
Utile English. They were traversing a tliick, and, 
as it seemed, an endless w'ood of pines, and con¬ 
sequently the path was altogether indiscernible in 
the murky darkness which surrounded them. The 
Highlander, however, seemed to trace it bv instinct, 
without the hesitation of a moment, and Edward 
foUowed lib footsteps as close as he could. 

After journeying a considerable time in silence, 
he could not help asking, “ Was it far to tlie end of 
their journey 

“ Ta cove was tree, four mile; but as Duinh^- 
was^el was a w ee taiglit, Donald could, tat b, might 
—would—shoukl scud ta curragh.” 

This conveyed no iiiforiiiation. Thecurro^/t which 


0 a black bog, of tremendous extent, full of large was promised might be a man, a horse, a cart, or 
it-holes, wdiich they traversed with great difficulty chaise; and no more could be got from the man 
ml some danger, by tracks which no one but a with the battle-axe, but a repetition of Aich ay! 


lighlander could have followed. The path itself, 
r rather the portion of more solicLgrouud on which 
he travellers half walked, lialf waded, was rough. 
Token, and in many places quaggy and unsound, 
ometimes the ground was so completely unsafe, 
lat it was necessary to spring from one liillock to 
lother, the space between being incapable of bear- 


ta curragh.” 

But in a short time Edw^ard began to conceive 
his meauing, when, issuing from the wood, he found 
himself on the hanks of a large river or lake, where 
hb conductor gave him to understand tliey must sit 
down for a little while. The moon, which now be¬ 
gan to rise, showed obscurely the expanse of water 


g the human weight. This was an easy matter which spread before them, and the shapeless and 
j the Highlanders, who w^ore tliin-soled brogues indbtiiict forms of mountains with which it seemed 
t for^ tlie purpose,^ and moved with a peculiar to be surrounded. The cool, and yet mild air of 
srmging step; but Edward began to find theexer- the summer night, refreshed Waverley after hb 
ise, to which he was unaccustomed, moi’e fatiguing rapid and toibome walk; and the perfume which 
lan he expected. The lingering twilight served it wafted from the birch trees,* bathed in the even- 
tlHs Serbonian bog, but (]b« iiig dew, was exquisitely fragrant, 
almost totally at tlie bottom of a steep He had now time to give himself up to the ftill 
stony hill, which it was the travellers* romance of lib situation. Here ho sate on the hanks 
aulsome task to ascend. The night, however, 
as pleasant, and not dark; and Waver lev calHnir 

D mental I r .■ * * Ttl8 not the weeping blroh, the most common sijeelci 

^ to Support personal fatigue, held in the Highlands, but the woolly-leaved i.owlaud bircii> 

n Ills march gailautly, though envying in hb heai't that is distinguished by this fragrance. 
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I of an unknown lake, under the guidance of a wild 
native^ whose language was unlviiown to him, on a 
visit to tlie den of some renowned outlaw, a second 
Kobin Hood, perhaps, or Adam o’ Gordon, and that 
j at deep midnight, through scenes of difficulty and 
/ toil, separated from his attendant, left by his guide: 

<—What a variety of incKiCnts for the exercise of a 
roinantic iinagiJiation, and all enhanced by the so¬ 
lemn feeling of uncertainty, at least, if not of dan¬ 
ger ! The only circumstance which assorted ill wdth 
tlio rest, was the cause of his journey—the Baron’s 
milk-cows! This degrading incident he kept in the 
1 n:ick -ground. * 

j While wrapt in these dreams of imagination, his 
companion gently touched him, and, pointing in a 
direction nearly straight across the lake, said “Yon’s 
ta cove.’’ A small point of light was seen to twinkle 
in the direction in which he pointed, and gradually 
increasing in size and lustre, seemed to flicker like 
a meteor upon the verge of the liorizon. While Ed¬ 
ward watched this phenomenon, the distant dash of 
oars was heard. The measured sound approached 
near and more near, and presently a loud whistle 
was heard in the same direction. His friend with 
the battle-axe immediately whistled clear and shrill, 
in reply to the signal, and a boat, manned with four 
or five Highlanders, pushed for a little inlet, near 
which Edward was sitting. He advanced to meet 
them with his attendant, was immediately assisted 
into the boat by the oflieious attention of two stout 
mountaineers, and had no sooner seated himself 
Uian they resumed their oars, aud begau to row 
across the lake with great rapidity. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

2'he Hold of a HujJdand Jwhbdr. 

Tnii party preserved silence, interrupted only by 
the monotonous aud murmured chant of a Gaelic 
song, sung in a kind of low recitative by the steers¬ 
man, and by the dash of tlie oars, which the notes 
seemed to regulate, as they dipped to tlumi in ca¬ 
dence. The light, whieh^they now approached more 
nearly, assumed a broader, redder, and more irre¬ 
gular splendour. It appeared plainly to be a largo 
fire, but whether kindled upon an island or the main 
land, Edward could not determine. As he saw it, 
the red glaring orb seemed to rest on the very 
surface of the lake itself, and resembled the fiery 
vehicle in which the Evil Genius of an Oriental tale 
traverses land and sea. They approached nearer, 
and the light of the fire sufficed to show tliat it was 
kindled at the bottom of a huge dark crag or rock, 
rising abruptly from the very edge of the water; its 
front, changed by the reflection to dusky red, formed 
a strange, and even awful contrast to the banks 
around, ^yhich were from time to time faintly and 
pai'tially illuminated by paUid moonlight. 

The boat now neared the shore, and Edward 
could discover that this large fire, amply supplied 
y?ith branches of pine-wood by two figures, who, 
in the red reflection of its light, appeared like de¬ 
mons, was kindled in the jaws of a lofty cavern, 
into which an inlet from the lake seemed to advance; 
and he conjectiired, which was indeed true, that the 
fire^ had been lighted as a beacon to the boatmen on 
their return. They rowed right for the mouth of 
tlie cave, and then, shipping 5ieir onr.s, permitted I 


tiiO boat to enter in obedience to the impulse wlucb 
it had received. The skiff passed the little point or 
platform of rock on wliich the fire was blazing^ 
running about two boats’ length farther, ^ijt^iwed 
u'iiere the cavern (for it was already arcliij 
I head) ascended Irom the water by five or Jadf 
ledges of rocks, so easy and regular that tlieyoffht 
I be termed natural steps. At this moment a quaJi- 
tity of water was suddenly flung upon the fire, which 
sunk with a hissing noise, and with it disappeared 
the light it had hitherto afforded. Four or five 
active arms lifted Waverley out of the boat, placed 
him on his feet, and almCst carried liiin into the 
recesses of the cave. He made a few paces in 
darkness, guided in this maimer; and advancing 
towards a hum of voices, which seemed to sound 
from the centre of the rock, at an acute turn Do¬ 
nald Beau Lean and his whole estiiblishment were 
before his eyes. • 

Tlie interior of the cave, which here rose very 
high, was illumU '^ted by torches made of pine-tree, 
which emitted a bright and bickering light, attem^ed 
by a strong, though not mipleasant odour^^ T%V| 
light was assisted by the red glare of a l^rge.chjrai 
coal fire, round which were seated fiv^e or arnieo ‘ 
Highlanders, while others were indistinctly seen 
couched on their plaids, in the more remote re¬ 
cesses of the cavern. In one large aperture, which 
the robber facetiously called his spence (or pantry), 
there hung by the heels the carcasses of a sheep, or 
ewe, and two cows lately slaughtered. The prin¬ 
cipal inhabitant of this singular manMon, attended 
by Evan Dim as master of the ceremonies, came 
forward to meet his guest, totally different in ap¬ 
pearance and manner from what his imagination 
had anticipated. The profession which he followea 
— the wilderness in which ho dwelt — the wild 
waiTior forms that surrounded him, were all cal¬ 
culated to inspire teiTor. From such accompani¬ 
ments, Waverley prepared himself to meet a stern, 
gigantic, ferocious figure, such as Salvator would 
liave chosen to bo the central object of a group oi 
banditti.^ 

Donald Bean Lean was the very reverse of all 
these. He was thin in person and low in stature, 
with light sandy-coloured hair, and small pale fea¬ 
tures, from which lie derived his agnomen of Bean, 
or white; and although his form was light, well- 
proportioned, and active, he appeared, on the whole, 
rather a diminutive and insignificant figure. He 
had served in some inferior capacity in the French 
army, aud in order to receive his English visitor in 
great form, and T[)robably meaning, in his way, to 
pay him a Compliment, he had laid aside the High¬ 
land dress for tb.e time, to put on an old blue and 
red uniform, and a feathered liat, in which he was 
far from showing to advantage, aud indeed looked 
so incongruous, compared with all around liim, that 
Waverley would have been tempted to laugh, had 
laughter been either civil or safe. The robber re¬ 
ceived Captain Waverley with a profusion of French 
politeness and Scottish hospitality, seemed perfectly 
to know his name and connexions, and to be par¬ 
ticularly acquainted with his uncle’s political prin¬ 
ciples. On these he bestowed great applause^to 
which Waverley judged it prudent to make a tY'^y 
general reply. ‘ 

Being placed at a convenient distance from tlie 
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»i^harcoal fire, the heat of which the season rendered 
oppressive, a atrapping Highland damsel placed 
■b<ifop6 Waverley, Evan, and Donald Bean, three 
Beog|bs.y or wooden vessels composed of staves and 
■hoSgcontaining eana/ruich} a sort of strong soup, 
of a particular part of the inside of the 
ifcp. 3 / After this refreshment, which, though 
fatigue and hunger rendered palatable, 
'Steaks, roasted on the coals, were supplied in liberal 
; abundance, and disappeared before Evan Dhu and 
Iheir host with a promptitude that seemed like 
niagio, and astonished Waverley, who was much 

| |»uzzled to reconcile their voracity with what he 
■ had heard of the abstemiousness of the Highlanders. 
Ho was ignorant that this abstinence was with the 
lower ranks wholly compulsory, and that, like some 
animals of prey, those who practise it were usually 
gifted with the power of indemnifying themselves 
to good puipose, when chance threw plenty in their 
way. The whisl;y came forth in abundance to crown 
the cheer. The Highlanders drank it copiously and 
uH^lutod; but Edward, having mixed a little with 
Uid not find it so palatable as to invite him 
I to the draught. Their host bew ailed him¬ 

self exceedingly that he could offer him no wine : 

Had he but known foiu’-and-twenty hours before, 
he would have had some, had it been within the 
circle of forty miles round him. But no gentleman 
could do more to show his sense of the honour of a 
visit from another, than to offer him the best cheer 
his house afforded. Where there are no bushes 
there can be no nuts, and the way of those you live 
With is that you must follow.’^ 

He went on regretting to Evan Dim the death 
of an aged man, Donnacha an Amrigh, or Duncan 
yith the Cap, “ a gifted seer,” who foretold, through 
the second sight, visitors of every description who 
haunted their dwelling, whether as friends or ujKjs. 

Is not his son Malcolm taishatrV* (a second- 
sighted person), asked Evan. 

Nothing equal to his father,” replied Donald 
He told us the other day wo were to see a 
grepfr^etitleman riding on a horse, and there came 
that whole day but Shemus Beg, the blind 
harper, with his dog. Another time he advertised 
;us of a wedding, and behold it proved a funeral; 
and on the creagli, when he foretold to us we should 
bring home a hundred head of homed Civttlc, w’e 
gripped nothing but a fat bailie of Perth.” 

From tliis discourse he passed to the political 
I |and military state of the country; and Waverley 
was astonished, and even alarmed, to finff a person 
Wf this description so accurately acquainted with 
the strength of the various garrisons and regiments 
quartered north of the Tay. He even mentioned 
tile exact number of recruits who had joined Wa- 
I '■ verley’s troop from his uncle's estate, and observed 
I they were pretty men, meanii^, not handsome, but 
stout warlike fellows. He put Waverley in mind 
of one or two minute circumstances wliich had hap- 
! 'pened at a general review of the regiment, which 
, sa.tisfied him that the robber had been an eye¬ 
witness of it; and Evan Dhu having by this time 
/ ^t^d from the conversation, and wrapped himself 
^^jKhis plaid to take some repose, Donald asked 
in a vety significant manner, whether he 
§ ^ particular to jay to him. 


Rob Roy to the Laird 


Waverley, surprised and somewhat startled at 
this question from such a character, answered he 
had no motive in visiting him but curiosity to see 
his extraordinary place of residence. Donald Bean 
Lean looked him steadily in the face for an instant, 
and then said, with a significant nod, You might 
as well have confided in me; 1 am as much worthy 
of timst as either the Baron of Bradwardine, or 
Vich Ian Vohr:—But you are equally welcome to 
my house.” 

Waverley felt an involuntary snudder creep over 
I him at the mysterious language held by this out¬ 
lawed and lawless bandit, which, in despite of his 
attempts to master it, deprived him of the power 
to ask the meaning of his insinuations. A heath 
pallet, with the flowers stuck uppermost, had beeij 
prepared for him in a recess of the cave, and here, 
covered witli such spare plaids as could be mus¬ 
tered, he lay for some time watching the motions 
of the other inhabitants of the cavern. Small 
parties of two or three entered or left the place 
without any other ceremony than a few words in 
Gaelic to the principal outlaw, and, when ho fell 
asleep, to a tall Highlander who acted as his lieu¬ 
tenant, and seemed to keep watch during his re¬ 
pose. Those who entered, seemed to have returned 
from some excursion, of which they reported the 
success, and went without farther ceremony to the 
larder, where, cutting with their dirks their rations 
from the carcasses which were there suspended, 
they proceeded to broil and eat them at their own 
pleasure and leisure. The liquor was under strict 
regulation, being served out either by Donald him¬ 
self, his lieutenant; or the strapping Highland girl 
aforesaid, who was the only female that appeared. 
The allowance of whisky, however, wouid have 
appeai’ed prodigal to any but Highlanders, who, 
living entirely in the open air, and in a very moist 
climate, can consume great quantities of ardent 
spirits without the usual baueful effects either upon 
the brain or constitution. 

At length the fluctuating groups began to swim 
before the eyes of our hero as they gradually closed; 
nor did he re-open them till the morning sun was 
high on the lake without, though there was but a 
faint and glimmering twilight in the recesses of 
Uaimh an Hi, or the King’s Cavern, as the abode 
of Donald Eetin Lean was proudly denominated. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Waverley proceeds on his Journey, 

When Edward had collected his scattered recol¬ 
lection, he was surprised to observe the cavern 
totally deserted. Having arisen and put liis dress 
in some order, he looked more accurately romid 
him; but all was still solitary. If it had not been 
for the decayed brands of the fire, now sunk into 
grey ashes, and the remnants of tlie festival, con¬ 
sisting of ]^nes half burnt and half gnawed, and 
an empty keg or two, there remained no traces of 
Donald and his band. When Waverley sallied fortJi 
to the entrance of tiie cave, he perceived that the 
point of rock, on which remained the marks of last 
night’s beacon, was accessible by a small path 
either natural, or roughly hewn in the rock, along 
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tlie little iulet of-water which ran a lew yards up 
into tlie cavern, where, as in a wct-dock, tlie skiff 
whicli brought him there the niglit before was still 
lying moored. When lie reached tjie small project¬ 
ing platform on which the beacon bad been estab¬ 
lished, he would have believed bis fui*ther progress 
by land impossible, only tliat it w'as scarce probable 
but w'hat the inhabitants of the cavern had some 
mode of issuing from it otherwise than by the lake. 
Accordingly, he soon observed three or four slielv- 
ing stcjis, or ledges of rock, at the very extremity 
of tlie little platform; and, making use of them as 
a staircase, he clambered by their means around 
the projecting shoulder of the crag on whicii tlie 
cavern opened, and, descending with some difficulty 
on the other side, he gained the wild and precipi¬ 
tous shores of a Highland loch, about four miles in 
length, and a mile and a half across, surrounded 
by heathy and savage raoiintiiiiis, on the crests of 
wiiich the morning mist w’as still sleeping. 

Looking ba<‘k to tlie place from which he came, 
he could not help admiring the address which had 
adopted a retreat of such seclusiou and secrecy. 
The rock, round the shoulder of w hich he had turned 
by a few imperceptible notches, that handy afforded 
place for tlie foot, seemed, in looking back upon it, 
a huge precipice, which ban*e.d all further passngo ; 
by the sliores of the lake in that direction. There j 
could he DO possibility, the breadth of the lake con¬ 
sidered, of descrying the entrance of the luirn w 
and low-brow'cd cave from tlie other side; so tlint, 
unless tlie retreat had been suuglit for with hoaT-,, 
or disclosed by tixiachery, it might he a safe and , 
secret residence to its garrison as long as they weri' | 
supplied with provisions. Having satisfied liis cu- j 
riasity in tliese particulars, Wavorley looked around 
for Evan Dim and his attendant, who, he riglitly 
judged, would be at no great distance, whatever 
inigljt have become of Donald Bean Lean and his 
party, w'hose mode of life was, of c<nirse, liable tf.> 
sudden migrations of abode. Accordingly, at tlie 
distance of about half a mile, he beheld a High¬ 
lander (Evan apparently) angling in the hike, w ith 
another attending him, whom, from the weapon 
which he shouldered, he recognised for his friend 
with the battle-axe. 

Much nearer to the month of the cave, he heard ' 
the notes of a lively Gaelic song, guided by which, 
in a sunny recess, sliaded by a glittering bireh-iree, 
and carpeted with a bank of firm white sand, he 
found tlie damsel of the cavern, whose lay had al¬ 
ready reached him, busy, t(i the best of her power, 
in arranging to advantage a inoniing repast of 
milk, eggs, barley-bread, fresh butter, and honey¬ 
comb. The poor girl had already nunl'' a circuit 
of four miles that-moniing in search of tlie eggs, of 
tiie meal which baked her cakes, and of tlie other 
materials of the breakfast, being all delicacies which 
she had,to hog or borrow from distant cottagei-s. 
The followers of Donald Bean Lean used little food 
except tlie flesh of the animals wdiich they drove 
aw’ay from tlie Lowlands; bread itself w*as a deli¬ 
cacy seldom thought of, bccauRe bard to be obtained, 
and afl the domestic accommodations of milk, poul¬ 
try, baiter, &c., were out of the question in this 
Scythian eaxnp. Yet it must not be omitted, that 
although Alice had occujvied a paar' jf the morning 
in providing those accommodations for her guest 
which the cavern did not afford, sno had secured 
time also to arrange her otvn person in her best 


trim. Her finery was very simple. A short russet 
coloured jacket, and a petticoat, of scanty longitude 
was her whole dress; but tliese were clea^ and 
neatly arranged. A piece of scarlet embroi,^ed 
cloth, called the snood, confined her hand . jyich 
fell over it in a profusion of rich dai’k 
scarlet plaid, which formed part of her dee^j^as 
laid aside, that it might not impede her aeSvity 
in attending tlie stranger. I should forget Alice^ 
proudest ornament, were I to omit mentioning a 
pair of gold ear-rings, and a golden rosary, which 
her father (for she w'as the daughter of Donald Bean 
Lean) bad brought from France, the plunder, pro¬ 
bably, of some battle or storm. 

Her form, though ra,tlier large for her years, was 
very well proportioned, and her deiueanom* had a 
natural and rustic grace, w'ith notliing of tlie sheep- 
isliiiess of an ordinary peasant. The smiles, dis¬ 
playing a row of teetli of exquisite whiteuees, and 
the laiigliing eyes, with which, in dumb show', slm 
gave Waverley that morning greeting which she 
wanted English words to express, might ha'ire b^en 
interpreted by a coxcomb, or perhaps by a yoking 
eoldier, wdio, without being such, was conscioq^of 
a handsome person, as meant to convey tlian 
the courtesy of an hostess. Nor do I take it upon 
me to say, tliat tlie little wild mountaineer would 
have w’elcomed any staid old gentleman advanced 
in life, the Baron of Bradwardine, for example, with 
the cheerful pains wliich slie bestow'ed upon Ed- 
w'ard’s accominodation. She seemed eager to place 
him by the meal which she had so sedulously ar¬ 
ranged, and to whicli she now added a few bunches 
of cran-l)(‘rries, gathei’cd in an adjacent morass. 
Having had the satisfaction of seeing him seated at 
his breakfast, she placed herself demurely upon a 
stone at a few yards' distance, and appeared to 
watch W'ith great complacency for some opportunity 1 
of serving him. j 

Evan and his attendant now' returned slowly 
along the beach, the latter bearing a large salmon- 
trout, tlie produce of the morning’s sport, together 
with the angling-rod, while Evan strolled forwiit’d^j 
with an easy, self-satisfied, and important gait, to¬ 
wards the spot where Waverley was so agreeably 
employed at the breakfast-table. After morning, 
greetings bad passed on both sides, and Evan, look¬ 
ing at Waverley, liad said sometliiiig in Gaelic to 
Alice, which made her laugh, yet coloui* up to her 
! ©yes, through a complexion well embrow'ned by sun 
I and wind, Evan intimated his commands that tlie 
I fisli should be prepared for breakfast. A spark from 
I the lock of his pistol produced a light, and a few 
j witliered fir branches were quickly m flame, and as 
I sj>ecdi]y reduced to hot embers, on which the trout 
I W'as broiled in large slices. To crowm the repast, 

I Evan produced from the pocket of his short jerkin, 
a large scallop shell, and from under tlie folds of 
his piaid, a ram’s horn full of whisky. Of this lie 
took a copious dram, observing, be had already 
taken his nwrning with Donald Bean Lean, hefor 
his departm*e; he offered tlie same cordial to Alice 
and to Edwai’d, w'hich they both declined. With 
tlie bounteous air of a lord, Evan then proffered 
the scallop to Dugald Mahony, his attendant, who 
without waiting to be asked a second time, drank U 
oil' with great gusto. Evan tlien prepared to rv. * . 
towards the boat, minting Waverley to attemjk 
Meamvliile, Alice had made up in a small 
' what she thought worth removing, and fliugiiig he> 






plaid aroujid her, she advai*ced up to Edwa^, and, 
ivith the utmost simplicity, taking hold of his hand, 
her cheek to ids salute, dropping, at the same 
her little courtesy. Evan, who was esteemed 
nong the moimtmn fair, advanced, as if to 
similar favour; out Alice, snatching up her 
j/escaped up the rocky bank as fleetly as a 
d, turning round and laughing, called smne- 
thing out to him hi Gaelic, which he answered in 
the same tone and language; tlien, waving her hand 
to Edward, she resumed her road, and was soon 
lost among the tliickets, though they continued for 
Lscune'time to hear her lively carol^ as she proceeded 
^aily on her solitary journey. 

They now again entered the gorge of the cavern, 
and stepping into the boat, the Highlander pushed 
off, and, taking advantage of tlie morning breeze, 
hoisted a clumsy sort of sail, while Evan assumed 
the holm, dh’ecting their criurse, as it appeared to 
Waverley, rather higher up the lake than towards 
the place of his embarkation on the preceding night. 

they glided along tlie silver mirror, Evan opened 
tlrtMlSiversation with a panegyric upon Alice, who, 
was both canny and fendy; and was, t/O the 
booKf all tliat, the best dancer of a strathspey in 
the whole strath. Edward assented to her praises 
BO far as he understood them, yet could not help 
regretting tliat she was condemned to such a peril¬ 
ous and dismal life. 

Oich ! for that,” said Evan, ‘‘there is nothing 
in Perthshire that she need want, if she ask her fa¬ 
ther to fetch it, unless it be too hot or too heavy.” 

“ But to be the daughter of a cattle-stealer—a 
common thief I” 

“Common thief! — No such thing; Donald Oean 
Lean never lifted less than a drove in his life.” 

“ Do you call him an uiicominoii tliief, then ?” 

“ No — he th.at steals a cow from a poor widow, 
or a stirk from a cottar, is a thief; he that lifts a 
drove from a Sassenach laird, is a gentleman- rover. 
And, besides, to take a tree from the forest, a sal- 
mj^frora the river, a deer from the hill, or a cow 
Lowland stratli^ is what no Iliglilaiider need 
think shame upon.” 

But what can this- end in, were he taken in 
such an appropriation?” 

“ To be sure he would die for the laic, as many 
a pretty man has done before him.” 

“ Die for tlie law !” 

“ Ay ; that is, with the law, or by the law; be 
strapped up on tlie kind gallows of Cneff,' whore 
his father died, and his goodsire died, and where I 
hope he’ll live to die hlinsell, if he’s not shot, or 
slashed, in a creagh.” 

“ You hope such a death for your friend, Evan?” 

“ And tliat do 1 e’en; would you have me wish 
him to die on a bundle of wot straw in yon den oi 
his, like a mangy tyke?” 

“ But what becomes of Alice, then ? ” 

. “ Troth, if such an accident were to ha pen, as 
her fatlier would not need her help oiiy laiiger, 1 
ken nought to hinder me to marry her m^soli.” 

“ Gallantly resolved 1” said Edward;—“ but, In 
the mean whiles Evan, what has your 'father-in-law 
^at shall be, if he liave the gwd fortune tO be 
^ged) done with the Baron’s cattle?” 
pich,” answered Evan, “ they were all trudg- 
'efore your lad and Allan Kennedy before the 
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sun blinked ower Ben-Lawers this morning; and 
they’ll be in the pass of Bally-Brough by this time, 
ill tlicir way back to the parks of Tully-Veolau, all 
but two, tliat were unhappily slaughtered before 1 
got last night to Uaiinli an Hi.” 

“ And where ai’e we going, Evan, if I may be so 
bold a» to ask!” sivid Waverley. 

“ Wliero would you be ganging, but to the laird’s 
aiii house of Glennaquoich I Ye would not think 
to be in his country, without ganging to see him 1 
It w'ould bo as much as a man’s life’s worth.” 

“ And arc we far from Glennaquoich ? ” 

“ But five bits of miles; and Vich Ian Vohr wU 
meet us.” 

In alxiut half an Iiour they reached the upper 
end of tlie lake, where, after landing Waverley, the 
two Highlanders drew the boat into a little creek 
among thick flags and reeds, where it lay perfectly 
concealed. Tlie oars they j)ut in auotlier place of 
conce.'ilinent, botli for tlio use of Donald Bean Lean 
probably, when his oveasious sliould next bring him 
to that place. 

The tra\elU-rs followed for some time a delight¬ 
ful opening Into the hills, down which a little brook 
found its way to the hike. When they had pursued 
their walk a short disuiiice, Waverley renewed his 
questions about tlieir host of the cavern. 

“ Does he always reside in Uiat cave?” 

“ Out, no! it’s past the sidll of man to tell where 
he’s to be found at a’ times; there’s not a dem 
nook, or co^ c, or coiti, in the whole country, that 
he’s not acquainted with.” 

“ And do others beside your master shelter him?” 

“ ;My master?—My master is in Heaven,” an- 
hwered Evan, haughtily; and then immediately 
assuming his usual civility of manner—“ But you 
mean my Chief;—no, he does not shelter Donald 
Bean Lean, nor any that are like him; he only al- 
him (with a smile) wood and water.” 

“ No great boon, I should think, Evan, when 
both seem to be very plenty.” 

“ Ah ! but ye diiiua see through it. When I say 
wood and wah?r, I mean the loch and the land; and 
I fancy Donald would be put till't if Uie laird were 
1) look for him wi’ threescore men in the wood oi 
Kailychat yonder; and if our boats, with a score or 
twa uiair, were to come down the loch to Uaimh an 
Hi, hoadod hy mysell, or ouy other pretty man.” 

“ But suppose a strong party came against him 
from the Low Countiy, would not your Chief de¬ 
fend llim ? ” 

“ Na, he would not ware the spark of a flint for 
him—if they came with the law.” 

“ And what must Donald do, then ?” 

“ He behoved to rid this country of himeell, and 
fall back, it may be, over the mount upon Letter 
Scriven.” 

“ And if ho were pursued to that place ?” 

“ I’oe warrant he would go to his cousin’s at 
Raauoch.” 

“ Well, but if they followed him to Bannoch ?” 

“ That,” quoth Evan, “ is beyond all belief; and, 
indeed, to tell you tlie truth, there durst not a Low- 
lander in all Scotland follow the fray a gun-shot 
beyond Bally-Brough, ludess be had the help of the 
Sidier DhaJ* 

“ Whom do you call so?” 

“ The Sidier Dhul the black soldier; that is 
what they call the independent companies tliat were 
raised to keep peace and law in the Highland 
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Vieb ‘Ian Vohr eommanded one of them for five 
years^ and I was"sei^eant mvseJf, I shall warrant 
ye. They call them jsidier Dm, because they wear 
the tartans,—as they call yoilr men, King George’s 
men, Sidier Iloy, or red soldiers.” 

“ Well, but when you were in King George’s' 
pay, Evan, you were surely King George’s sol¬ 
diers ?” 

Troth, and you must ask Vicli laii Vohr about 
that; for we are for his king, and care not much 
which o’ them it is. At ony rate, nobody can say 
we are King George’s men no\v, when we have not 
seen his pay this twelvemonth.” 

This last argument admitted of no reply, nor 
did Edwai’d attempt any: he rather chose to bring 
back the discourse to Donald Bean Lean. “ Does 
Donald confine himself to cattle, or docs he lift, as 
you call it, anything else that comes in his way?” 

‘‘ Troth, he’s nae nice body, and he’ll just tak 
ony thing, but most readily cattle, horse, or live 
Christians; for sheep are slow of travel, and inside 
plenishing is cumbrous to carry, and not easy to 
put away for siller in this country.” 

“ But does he carry uff men and women ? ” 

“ Out, ay. Did not ye hear him speak o’ tlie 
Perth bailio ? It cost that body five hundred merks 
ere he got to the south of Bally-Brough.—And 
anoe Donald plaj'ed a pretty sport.^ There was to 
be a blytho briclal between tlie Lady Crainfeezer, 
in tho howe o’ the Mcarns (she was the auld laird’s 
widow, and no sae young as she hud been her- 
scdl), and young Gilliewhackit, wdio had spent his 
heirship and moveables, like a gentleman, at cock- 
matches, bull-baitings, horse-races, and the like. 
Now, Donald Bean Lean, being aware that the 
bridegroom was in request, and wanting to cleik 
the cunzie (that is, to hook the siller), he cannily 
carried off' Gilliewhackit ae night when he was ri¬ 
ding dotering hame (wi’ the malt rather abune the 
meal), and with the help of his gillies he gat him 
into the hills with the speed of light, and the first 
place he wakened in was the cove of Uaimh an Ri. 
So there was old to do about ransoming the bride- 
gi*oom; for Donald would not lower a farthing of 
a thousand punds”- 

“ The devil I” 

Punds Scottish, ye shall understand. And the 
dady had not the siller if slie had pawned her go^vn; 
and they applied to the governor o’ Stirling castle, 
and to the major o* the Black Watch; and the go¬ 
vernor said, it was owre far to the northward, and 
out of his district; and the major said, his men 
were gane hame to the shearing, and he would 
not call tliem out before the victual was got in for 
all the Cramfeezers in Christendom, let alane tlie 
MeaJms, for that it would prejudice the coimtry. 
And in the mcanwliile yo'll no hinder Gilliewhackit 
to talce the small-pox. There was not the doctor 
in Perth or Stirling would look near the poor lad; 
and I cannot blame them, for Donald had been 
misguggled by ane of these doctors about Paris, 
and he swore he would fling the first into the loch 
that he catched beyond the Pass. However, some 
cailliachs (that is, old women), that were about 
Donald’s liand, nursed Gilliewhackit sae wee), that 
between the free open air in tlie cove and the fresh 

1 See Note Qn—Caterans. 

* The Scotch ere liberal in computing their land and li¬ 
quor \ the Scottish pint corresponds to two English quarts* 


whey, deil an he did not recover may be as weel 
as if he had been closed in a glazed chamber and a 
bed with curtains, and fed with red wine and white 
meat. And Donald was sae vexed about it, tHt 
when he was stout and weel, he even sen. n 
free home, and said he would bo pleased w* y 

thing they would like to gie him for the plagu*. d 
trouble which he had about Gilliewhackit to an 
unkenn’d degree. And I cannot tell you precisely 
how they sorted; but they agreed sae right that 
Donald was invited to dance at the wedding in hia 
Highland trews, and they said tliat there was never 
sae meikle siller clinked in Ids purse either before 
or since. And to the hoot of ail that, Gilliewhackit 
said, that, he the evidence what it liked, if he had 
the luck to be on Donald’s inquest, he would bring 
him in guilty of nothing whatever, imless it were 
wilful arson, or murder under trust.” 

With such bald and disjointed chat Evac went 
on, illustrating the existing state of the High¬ 
lands, more perhaps to tho amusement of Waverley 
than that of our readers. At length, after having 
marched over bank and brae, moss and h 
Edward, though not unacquainted with the .gjh 
liberality in computing distance, began U tiiirik 
that Evan’s five miles were nearly doubled. His 
observation on the large measure which the Scot¬ 
tish allowed of their land, in comparison to the 
computation of their money, was readily answered 
by Evan, with the old jest, The dcil take tliem 
wha have the least pint stoup.”* 

And now the report of a gun was heard, and a 
sportsman was seen, with his dogs and attendant, 
at the upper end of the glen. “ Shough,'^’ said Du- 
gald Mahony, “ tat’s ta Chief.” 

It is not,” said Evan, imperiously. Do you 
think ho would come to meet a Sassenach Duinhe- 
wassel in such a way as that ? ” 

But as they approached a little nearer, he said, 
with an appearance of mortification, ‘‘ And it is 
even he, sure enough; and he has not his tail on 
after all;—there is no living creature witli him b,ut 
Callura Beg.” ^ 

In fact, Fergus Mac-Ivor, of whom a Frenchm. 'o 
might have said, as truly as of any man in tiie 
Highlands, QuHl connoit bien ses gens,** had no 
idea of raising himself in the eyes of an English 
young man of fortune, by appearing with a retinue 
of idle Highlanders disproportioned to the occasion. 
He was well aware that such an unnecessary at¬ 
tendance would seem to Edward rather ludicrous 
than respectable; and while few men were more 
attached to ideas of chieftainship and feudal power, 
he was, for that very reason, cautious of exMbiting 
external marks of dignity, unless at the time and 
in the manner when they were most likely to pro¬ 
duce an imposing effect. Therefore, although, had 
he been to receive a brother chieftain, he would 
probably have been attended by all that retinue 
which Evan described with so much unction, he 
judged it more respectable to advance to meet 
Waverley with a single attendant, a very handsome 
Highland boy, who caiTied his maatar’s shooting- 
pouch and his broadsword, without which he seldom 
>vent abroad. 

When Fergus and Waverley met, the latter Wat 

As for their coin, every one knows the couplet— 

How can the rogues pretend to sense?— j 

Their pound is only twenty pence. 
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Mtnick with, the peculiar grace aSid dignity of the 
^hieftaiu’s figure. Above the middle size, and finely 
irtioned, the Highland dress, winch he wore 
(implest mode, set off his person to great ad- 
He wore tlie trews, or close trowsers, 
tartan, chequed scarlet and white; in other 
his dress strictly resembled Evan’s, 
exfJl^ting tliat he had no weapon save a dirk, very 
Jrichly mounted with silver. His page, as we have 
said, carried his claymore; and the fowling-piece, 
^vhicli he held in his hand, seemed only designed 
for sport. He had shot in the course of his walk 
some young wild-ducks, as, though close-time was 
Ihen unlaiown, the broods of grouse were yet too 
l^oiing for the sportsman. His countenance was 
decidedly Scottish, with all tlie peculiarities of tho 
iorthern physiognomy, but yet.had so little of its 
[larslmess and exaggeration, that it would have been 
renounced in any country extremely handsome, 
ibe niartial air of tlie bonnet, with a single eagle’s 
[e?ither as a distinction, added mucii lo the manly 
ranee of his head, which was besides orna- 
.. B ^^th a far more natural and graceful clus- 
Ac black cui'ls than ever were exposed to 
sale m*«ond Street. 

An air of openness and affability increased the 
favourable impression derived from this handsome 
and dignified exterior. Yet a skilful physiognomist 
would have been 1 cm satisfied with the conntenanco 
on the second than on the first view. Tho eye¬ 
brow and upper lip bespoke something of the habit 
of peremptory command and decisive superiority. 
Even his courtesy, though open, frank, and uncon¬ 
strained, seemed to indicate a sense of personal 
importance; and, upon any check or accidental 
excitatioiii, a sudden, thougli transient lour of the 
eye, showed a hasty, haughty, and vindictive tem¬ 
per, not less to be dreaded because it seemed much 
under its owner’s command. In short, the coun¬ 
tenance of tho Chieftain resembled a smiling suin- 
inor’a day, in wliicli, notwithstanding, we are made 
by certain, though slight signs, that it may 
and ligliten before the close of evening, 
w'as not, however, upon their first meeting, 
th^f Edward had an opportunity of making tliese 
less favourable remarks. The Chief received him 
as a friend of the Baron of Bradwurdine, with the 
utmost expression of kindness, and obligation for 
the visit; upbraided him gently with choosing so 
rude an abode as he liad done the night before; and 
'entered into a lively conversation with liim about 
Donald Bean’s housekeeping, but without the least 
Hint as to his predatory habits, or the immediate, 
occasion of Wavcrley’s visit, a topic which, as the 
Chief did not introduce it, our hero also avoided. 
While they walked merrily on tovvards the house 
of Glennaquoich, Evan, who now fell respectfully 
into the rear, followed with Callum Beg and Du- 
gald Mahony. 

Wo shall take the opportunity to introduce the 
reader to some particulars of Eergus Mac-Ivor’s 
character and history, which were not completely, 
known to Waverley till after a connexion, which, 
tliough arising froih a circumstance so casual, had 
length of time the deepest influence upon Ida 
flj^cter, actions, and prospects. But this, being 
“Jlpkportant subject, must form the commekee- 
a new chapter. 


CHAFTOR XIX. 

The Chief hW hU Mansion, 

The ingenious licentiate, Francisco do Uboda, 
when he commenced his history of La Picara Jus- 
tina Piez,—which, by the way, is one of tlie most 
rare books of Spanish literature,—; complained of 
his pen havmg caught up a hair, and fcrtljwith be¬ 
gins, with more eloquence than common sense, an 
afi'ectionate expostulation with that nseful imple¬ 
ment, upbmiding it with being the quill of a goose, 
—a bird inconstant by nature, as frequenting tlie 
three elements of water, earth, and air, indiffer¬ 
ently, and being of course, to one thing constant 
never.” Now 1 protest to thee, gentle reader, that 
I entirely dissent from Fraiicisco de Ubeda, in thia 
mattfer, and hold it the most useful quality of my 
pen, that it can speedily change from grave to gay, 
and from description and dialogue to narrative and 
character. So that if my quill display no other 
properties of its mother-goose than her mutability, 
truly I shall be well pleased; and I ccHftceive that 
you, my wortliy friend, will have no occasion for 
discontent. From the jargon, therefore, of the 
Highland gillies, I pass to the character of their 
Chief. It is an important examination, and tliejre- 
fore, like Dogberry, we must spare no wisdom. 

The ancestor of Fergus j\lac-lvor, about three 
centuries before, had set up a claim to be recog¬ 
nised as chief of tho numerous and powerful clan 
to which ho belonged, the name of wliich it is 
unnecessary to mention. Being defeated by an 
opponent who liad more justice, or at least mure 
force, on his side, he moved southwards, with those 
who adhered to him, in quest of new settlements, 
like a second ASneas. The state of the I’erthahire 
Highlands favoured his purpose. A great barou in 
that country had lately become traitor to the crown; 
Ian, which was the name of our adventurer, united 
himself with tliose who were commissioned by tho 
king to chastise him, and did such good service, 
that he obtained a grant of tlie property, upon 
wliich he and his posterity afterwards resided. He 
followed tho king also in war to the fertile regions 
of England, where ho employed liis leisure hours 
so actively in raising subsidies among the boors 
of Northumberland and*" Durham, that upon his 
return he was enabled to erect a stone tower, or 
fortalice, so much admired by bis dependents and 
neighbours, that he, who had hitherto been called 
Ian Mac-Ivor, or John tho sou of Ivor, was there¬ 
after distinguished, both in song and genealogy, by 
the high title of Ian nan Chaistelf or John of the 
Tower, Tho descendants of this worthy were bu 
proud of him, that the reiming chief always bore 
the patronymic title of Vicii Ian Vohr, i. e* the son 
oi John the Great; while the clan at large, to dis¬ 
tinguish tliem from that from wliich tliey hatl se¬ 
ceded, were denominated Sliochd nan tlie race 

of Ivor. , , 

The father of Fergus, the tenth in direct descent 
from Jolm of the Tower, engaged heart, and hand 
in tho insurrection of 1715, and was forced to fly 
to France, after the attempi of that yeai* in favour 
of tlie Stuarts had proved unsuccoMful,. More for¬ 
tunate than other fugitives, ho employ¬ 
ment in the French service, and a lady ol 

rank in that kingdom, by whom he t^-ddld^u 
Fergus and his sister Flora. Th^ estate 
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had been Ibrfeited and exposed to sale, but was 
re*purchased for a small price in the name of the 
young proprietor, who in oonsequetice came to 
reside upon his native domains,^ It was soon perr 
I ceived that he possessed a character of uncommon 
acutenes% and ambition^ which, as he became 
acquainted with the state of the country, gradually 
assumed a mixed and peculiar tone, tliat could only 
have been acquired Sixty Years since. 

Had Fergus Mac-Ivor lived Sixty Years sooner 
than he did, he would, in all probability, have 
wanted the polished manner and knowledge of the 
world which he now possessed; and Imd he lived 
Sixty Years later, his ambition and love of rule 
would Imve lacked the fuel which his situation now 
afforded. He was indeed, within his little circle, 
as perfect a politician as Castruccio Castrucani 
himself. , He applied himself with great earnestness 
to appease all the feuds and dissensions which often 
arose among other clans in liis rieighbourh^iod, so 
that he became a frequent umjiire in their quar¬ 
rels. His own patriarchal power he strengthened 
at every Stpense which his fortune would permit, 
and indeed stretched his means to the uttermost, to 
maintain tlie rude and plentiful hospitality, which 
was the most valued attribute of a chieftain. For the 
same reason, he crowded liis estate with a tenantry, 
hardy indeed, and fit for the purposes of war, but 
greatly outnumbering what the soil was calculated 
to maintain. These consisted chiefiy of his own 
clan, not one of whom he sufiered to quit his lands 
if he could possibly prevent it. But lie maintained, 
besides, many adventurers from the mother sopt, 
who deserted a less warlike, though more wealtliy 
chief, to do homage to Fergus Mac-Ivor. Other 
individuals, too, who had not even that apology, 
wore nevertheless received into his allegiance, 
which indeed was refused to none wlio were, like 
Poins, proper men of their hands, and were willing 
to assume the name of Mac-Ivor. • 

He was enabled to discipline these forces, from 
iiaving obtained command of one of the indepen¬ 
dent companies raised by Governrneut to preserve 
the peace of the Highlands. While in this capacity 
he acted with vigour andppirit, and preserved great 
order In the country under his charge. He caused 
his vassals to enter by rotation into his company, 
and serve for a certain space of time, which gave 
them all in turn a general notion of military disci¬ 
pline. In his campaigns against the banditti, it was 
observed that he assumed and exercised to the ut¬ 
most the discretionary power, which, wliile the law 
had no free course in the Highlands, was conceived 
to belong to the military parties who were called 
in to support it. He acted, for example, with great 
and suspicious lenity to those freebooters who made 
i^titution on his summons, and offered personal 
submission to himself, while he rigfmously pursued, 
apprehended, and sacrificed to justice, all such in¬ 
terlopers as dared to despise his admonitious or 
cornmmids. On the other hand, if any officers of 
justice, military parties, or otliers, presumed to 
pursue thieves or marauders through his territo¬ 
ries, and without applying for his consent and con¬ 
currence, nothing was more certain than tliat they 
would meet with aoroe notable foil or defeat; up<m 
which ooeasions Fergus Mac-Ivor was the first to 
eond(de with tlnmi, and, after gently blaming their 
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rashness, never failed deeply to lament the lawless 
state of the country. These lamentations did not 
exclude suspicion, and matters were so represented' 
to Government, that our Cliieftain was deprived,oi 
his military command,^ I 

Whatever Fergus Mac-Ivor felt on this occa¬ 
sion, he had the art of entirely suppressing pvory 
appearance of discontent ; but in a short time the 
neighbouring coimtry began to feel bad effects from 
hia disgrace. Donald Bean Lean, and others of his 
class, whose depredations had hitherto been con¬ 
fined to other districts, appeared from thencefor¬ 
ward to have made a settlement on this devoted 
border; and their ravages were carried on with 
little opposition, as the Lowland gentry were chiefiy 
Jacobites, and disarmed. This forced many of the 
inhabitants into contracts of black-mail with Fer¬ 
gus Mac-Ivor, which not only established him their 
protector, and gave him great weight in aU their 
consulUitions; cutj moreover, supplied funds for the 
waste of his feudal hospitality, which tlie disconti¬ 
nuance of his pay might have otherwise essentially^ 
diminished. '^'*1 - 

In following this course of conduct, F 
a further object than merely being the *,|r^ai 
of liis iieighbourliood, and ruling despoticahy ove] 
a small clan. From his infancy upward, he hat 
devoted himself to the cause of the exiled family 
and liad persuaded himself, not only th.ot their re¬ 
storation to tlie crown of Britain would be speedy, 
but that those who assisted them would be raisedl 
to honour and rank. It was with this view that he| 
laboured to reconcile the Highlanders among them¬ 
selves, and augmented his own force to the utmost, 
to be prepared for the first favourable opportunity 
of risiaig. With this purpose also he conciliated the 
favoiu* of such Lowland gentlemen in the vicinity 
as were friends to the good cause; and for the same 
reason, having incautiously quarrelled with Mr 
Bradwardiue, who, notwithstanding his peculiari¬ 
ties, was much respected in the country, he took 
advantage of the foray of Donald Bean LeanJto 
solder up the dispute in the manner wo have 
tioned. Some, indeed, sumused that he caub^:;w;.J[\e 
enterprise to be suggested to Donald, on pui’posfe to ' 
pave the way to a reconciliation, which, supposing 
that to be the case, cost the Laird of Bradwardiue 
two good milch-cows. This zeal in their behalf tiie 
House of Stuart repaid witii a considerable share 
of their conttdence, an occasional supply of louis 
d’or, abundance of fair words, and a parchment, 
with a huge waxen seal appended, purporting to 
be an Earl’s patent^ granted by no less a persoa 
than James the Third King of England, and Eighth 
King of Scotland, to his right feal, trusty, and well-, 
beloved Fergus Mac-Ivor of Giennaquoich, in tlie 
county of Perth, and kingdom of Scotland, 

With this future coronet glittering before his 
eyes, Fergus pUmged deeply mto the correspond¬ 
ence and plots of that unhappy period; and, like 
all such active agents, easily reconciled his con¬ 
science to going certain lengtlis in the service of 
his party, from whidi honour and pride would have 
deterred liim, liad his sole object been the direct 
advancement of his own personal interest, ''SV'ith 
tills insight Into a bold^ ambitious, and ardent, y^t 
artful aivd politic character, we resume » 

thread of our narrative, . L , U 


* See Note JPoUoy, 
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I The Chief aiid his gasst had by this time inched 

|J^ ,h^e <!>f Giienna^tidioh) which consisted of laxt 
toanaion^ a high rude4ooldog square 
a ^^th the addition of a lofud honse, that is, 
of two stories, coi^tiiicted by Ferg^s^s ) 
when he retupned from Utat memorable j 
well remembered by the western shireS, 
namo of the Highland Host. Upon oo> 
casfon of this crusade against the A 3 rrshire Whigs 
and Covenanters, the Vioh Ian Vohr of the time 
bad probably been as successful as his predecessor 
was In harrying Northumberland, and therefore 
left to his posterity a rival edifice, as a monument 
of his magnificence, r 

; Around the house, which stood on an eminence 
in the midst of a narrow Highland valley, there 
appeared none of that attention to convenience, far 
less to ornament and decoration, which usually sur¬ 
rounds a gentleman’s habitation. An inclosure 
or two, divided by dry-stone walla, were the only 
part of the domain that was fenced ; as to the rest, 
tl^narrow slips of level ground which lay by the 
si Jpf^he brook exhibited a scanty crop of barley, 
Constant depredations from the herds of | 
wild and black cattle that grazed upon the ! 

adjacent hills. These ever and anon made an in- | 
cursion upon the amble ground, which was repelled j 
by the loud, uncouth, and dissonant shouts of half 
a dozen Highland swains, all running as if they { 
had been mad, and every one hallooing a half- 
starved dog to the rescue of the forage. At a little 
distance up the glen was a small and stunted wood 
of birch; the hills were high and heathy, but with¬ 
out any variety of surface; so that the whole view 
was wild and desolate, ratlier than grand and soli¬ 
tary. Yet, such as it was, no genuine descendant 
of Jan nan Chaistel would have changed the do¬ 
main for Stow or Blenheim. 

There was a sight, however, before the gate, 
which perhaps w'ould have afforded the first owner 
of Blenheim more pleasure than the finest view in 
assigned to him by the gratitude of his 
CoMpy. This consisted of about a hundred High- 
in complete dress and arms; at sight of 
whom the Ciiieftain apologized to Waverley in a 
tsoi*t of negligent manner. ‘‘He had forgot,” he 
said, “ that he had ordered a few of his clan out, 
for the purpose of seeing that they were in a fit 
condition to prptect the country, and prevent such 
accidents as, he was s<«Ty to learn, had befallen the 
Baron of Bradwardipe. Before they were dismissed, 
perhaps Captain Waverley might choose to see 
them go through a part of their exercise.” 

Edward assented, and the men executed with 
agility and precision itome of the ordinary military 
movements. They then practised mdividually at a 
mark, qnd showed extraordinary dexterity in the 
management of the pistol and firelock. They took 
aim, Btandingj^ ritting, leaning, or lying prostrate, 
as they were commanded, and always with effect 
qpop the tkyget. Next, they paired off for the 
l^oadsword exeroise; and^ havinig manifested their 
ihdiyidual skill and de^teriiy, tinited in two bodies, 
and exhibited a eort of mock encounter, in wiii<di 
lih^hairge? the rally, the the pursifit, ,and 
f‘*|^eji^^nt of a hes4f e^ere exhibited to 
I “ywnd \ef the r 

X made by ^ theAli^rmi^ was 
: Id5at^<^ w<j«w then hoWe for 
[ thebaii*;»and o^ieri^^o^, 


In which thin feudal inllitia displayed incredible 
swiftness, stpengthi and agility; and accopipliahed 
the purpose which their Ch&ftain had at heai^ 
by impressing on Waverley ne Sght sense of their 
merit as soldiers, and of of him who com¬ 

manded them by his noA* 

And what number of sqch gaUant IbUows h%ve 
the happiness to call you leader P wed Waverley. 

“ In a good cause, and imdcr a eWc%in whom 
they loved, the race of Ivor liave seldom Map the 
field under five hundred claymores. But you afO 
aware. Captain Waverley, that tlie diBarinjpg'^i 
passed about twenty years ago, prevents theWl^iog 
in the complete state of preparation as ip forrfier 
times; and 1 keep no more of my clan under arms 
than may defend my own or my friends’ property,, 
when the country is troubled with such mep as, 
your last night’s landlord; and Government, which 
has removed other means of defence, must counive 
at our protecting ourselves.” 

“ But, with your force, you might soon destroy, 
or put down, such gangs as that of Ilpnaid Bean 
Lean.” # 

Yes, doubtless; and my reward would bo a 
summons to deliver up to General Blakeney, at 
Stirling, tlie few broadswords tliey have left us; 
tliere were little policy in that, methinks.—-But 
come. Captain, the sound of the pipes informs me 
that dinner is prepared—Let me have the honour 
to show you into my rude mansion.” 


I CHAPTER XX. 

A lligldc^nd Feast, 

Ere Waverley entered the banqueting liall, ho 
was offered the patriarchal refreshment of a bath 
for the feet, which the sultry weatlior, and the mo- 
I rasses he had traversed, rendered InghJy acenpt- 
I able. He was not, indeed, so luxuriously attended 
upon this occasion as tl/e heroic Uaveliers in the 
Odyssey; the task of ablution and abstersion being 
; performed, not by a beautiful damsel, trained 
To chafe the limb, and.f^ur the trtkffrfuai ofi, 
but by a smoke-dried skinny old Highland woman, 
who did not seem to thinjt herself much honoured 
by the duty imposed upon her, but muttered be¬ 
tween her teeth, “ Our father’s herds did not feed 
so near together, that I should do you tliis i^rvice.” 
A small donation, however, amply reconciled this 
ancient handmaiden to the supposed degradation; 
and, as Edward proceeded to the hall, she gave liam 
her blessing, in the Gaelic proverb, “ May the open 
hand be filled the fullest.” 

The hall, in which the feast was preparedi occu¬ 
pied all tlie fii’st story of Ian nan CliaisieTs original 
erection, and a huge oaken table extended tJwough 
its whole length. The appalratus fpr dinner was 
, simple, even to rudeness, knd the company numer¬ 
ous, even to crowding. At the head of the table 
was the Chief himself, with Edward, and two. or 
three Highland visitors of nj^ighbouring clans; the 
^ders of his own tribe, wadjs^t^rs, and tacksman, 
as they were eadledl, who oeeu|^d ^rtions of his 
estate as mmrtgageis or lessees, sat next in rithk; 
beneath them, their sods and nephews, and foster¬ 
brethren; then officers of die Chiefs househioH 
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according to their order; and, lowest of all, the 
f tenants who actually cultivated ground. Even 
beyond this long pei’spective, Edward might see 
upon the green, to wliich a huge pair of foldmg 
doors opened, a multitude of Highlanders of a yet 
inferior description, who, nevertheless, were con¬ 
sidered as guests, and had their share both of tlie 
countenance of the entertainer, and of tlie cheer 
of the day. In the distance, and fluctuating round 
tins extreme vei’ge of the banquet, was a changeful 
group of women, ragged boys and girls, beggars, 
young and old, large greyhounds, and terriers, and 
pointers, and curs of low degree; all of wliom took 
some interest, more or less immediate, in the main 
action of the piece. 

Tins hospitality, apparently unbounded, had yet 
its line of economy. Some pains had been bestowed 
in dressing the dishes of lisli, game, &c., which were 
at the upper end of the table, and immediately un¬ 
der the eye of the English stranger. Lower down 
stood immense clumsy joints of mutton and beef, 
which, hut for the absence of pork,^ abhorred in 
the Ilighltnds, resembled the rude festivity of the 
banquet of Penelope’s suitors. But the central dish 
was a yearling lamb, called a hog in har’st,” roast¬ 
ed whole. It was set upon its legs, with a bunch 
of parsley in its mouth, and was probably exhibited 
in that form to gi’atify the pride of the cook, who 
piqued himself more on the plenty than the elegance 
of his master’s table. The sides of this poor animal 
were fiercely attacked by the clansmen, some with 
dirks, others with the Imives which were usually in 
tho same sheath with the dagger, so that it was soon 
rendered a mangled and rueful spectacle. Lower 
down still, the victuals seemed of yet coai*ser qua¬ 
lity, though sufficiently abundant. Broth, onions, 
cheese, and the fragments of the feast, regaled the 
sons of Ivor who feasted hi the open air. 

The liquor was supplied in the same proportion, 
and under similar regulations. Excellent claret and 
champaigne were liberally distributed among the 
Chief’s immediate neighbours ; whisky, plain or di¬ 
luted, and strong beer, refreshed tliose who sat near 
the lower end. Nor did this inequality of distri¬ 
bution appear to give the least offence. Every one 
present understood that his taste was to be formed 
according to the rank which he held at table; and, 
consequently, the tticksiAan and their dependents 
always professed the wine was too cold for tiieir 
stomachs, and called, apparently out of choice, for 
tho liquor which was assigned to them from eco¬ 
nomy.® The bagpipers, three in number, screamed, 
during the whole time of dinner, a tremendous 
war-tune; and the echoing of the vaulted roof, and 
clang of tho Celtic ton^e, produced such a Babel 
of noises, that Waveney dreaded his ears would 
never recover it. Mac-Ivor, indeed, apologized for 
the confusion occasioned by so large a party, and 
pleaded the necessity of his situation, on whicli 
unlimited hospitality was imposed as a paramount 
duty. ** These stout idle kinsmen of mine,” he said, 
account my estate as held in trust for their sup- 
pori; and I must find tliem beef and ale, while the 
rogUes will do nothing for themselves but practise 
tile broadsword, or wander about the hills, shoot- 
ing, fishing, hunting, dnnking, and making love to 
the lasses of the stratli. But what can I do, Cap- 


^ See Note p, —Dhlike nf ihtt Scotch to Pork. 
* Seo Note ScoUiih Dinner-Table., 
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tain Waverley ? every thing will Keep after ite kinc 
whether it be a hawk or a Highlander.” Edward 
made the expected answer, in a compliment up<^h 14s 
possessing so many bold and attached foJloweiij^ 

** Why, yes,” replied the Chief, were 1 dif 
like my father, to put myself in the way 4 

one blow on tlie head, or two on the neck, I 
the loons would stand by me. But who thinkV.l 
that in the present day, when the maxim i^,—^ Bet¬ 
ter an old woman with a purse in her hand, than 
three men with belted brands V ” Then, turning to 
the company, he proposed the " Health of Captiiin 
Waverley, a worthy friend, of his kind neighbour 
and ally, the Baron of Bradwardine.” 

“ He is welcome hither,” said one of tlie elders, 
if he come from Cosmo Comyne Bradwardine.” 

‘‘ I say nay to that,” said an old man, who ap¬ 
parently did not mean to pledge the toast; I say 
nay to that;—while there is a green leaf in tlio fo¬ 
rest, there will be fraud in a Comyne.” 

“ There is nothing but honour in the Baron of 
Bradwardine,” answered another ancient; abd 
the guest that comes hither from him shoul^ 
welcome, though ho came with blood on his h'/jjid, 
unless it were blood of tlie, race of Ivor,” 

The old man, whose cup remained full, replied, 
There has been blood enough of the race of Ivor 
on the hand of Bradwardine.” 

" All! Balleiikeiroch,” replied the first, you 
think rather of the flash of the carbine at the Mains 
of Tully-Veolaii, than tlie glance of the sword that 
fought for the cause at Preston.” 

‘‘And well I may,” answered Balleiikeiroch; " the 
flash of the gun cost me a lair-haired son, and the 
glance of the sword has done but little for King 
James.” 

The Chieftain, in two words of French, explained 
to Waverley, tliat the Baron had shot this old man’s 
son in a fray near Tully-Vcolan about seven years 
before; and then liaiVened to remove Ballenkei- 
roch’s prejudice, by infonnmg him that Wave^’ley 
was an Englishman, uiicoimceted by birtli or'al¬ 
liance with the family of Bradwardine; upon i 

the old gentleman raised the hitherto-mitasted 
and courteously drank to his health. This ceren'ioujiy 
being requited in kind, tho Chieftain made a signal 
for tlie pipes to cease, and said aloud, “ Where is 
the song hidden, my friends, that Mac-Murrough 
cannot find it ? ” 

Mac-Murrough, tlio family hliairdh, an aged man, 
immediately took tlie hint, and began to chant, with 
low and rapid utterance, a profusion of Celtic vci*ses, 
which were received by the audience with all tlie 
applause of enthusiasm. As he advanced in his de¬ 
clamation, his ardour seemed to increase. He had 
at fii-st spoken with his eyes fixed on the ground; 
he now cast them around as if beseeching, and 
anon as if commanding, attention, and his tones 
rose into wild and impassioned notes, accompanied 
with appropriate gestures. He seemed to Edward, 
who attended to liim with much interest, to recite 
many proper names, to lament tlio dead, to apos¬ 
trophise tlie absent, to exhort, and entreat, and ani¬ 
mate those who were present. Waverley thought he 
even discerned his own nome,^ and was convinced 
his conjecture was right, from the eyes of the 
company being at that moment turned towardst * 
simultaneously. The ardour of the poet 
to communicate itself to the audi^ce., Thetr wis*- 
and sim^bumt cbimtenai^s as^mhed a fiercer and 




waverley. 
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I more animated expression; all bent forward towards 
^ the reciter, many sprung u^ and waved theb* ams 
Vtasy, and some laid their liands on their swords. 
1 tlie song ceased, there was a deep pause, while 
^ed feelings of the poet and of the hearers 


which partook partly of tlie Parisian feshion, and 
partly of the more simple dress of the Highlandsji 
blended together with gi^at taste. Her hair was 
not disfigured by tlie art of the frjseur, but fell in 
jetty ringlets on Jier neck, confined only by a cir- 


ly subsided into their usual channel. I clet, richly set with diamonds. This peculiarity 

j The Chieftain, who during tliis scene had ap-1 slie adopted in compliance with tilie Highland pre¬ 
peared leather to watch the emotions wJiich were I judices, which could not endure that a woman’s 
excited, than to partake their higli tone of entliu- 1 Lead should be covered before wedlock. I 

fiia^m, klJed with claret a small silver cup which / FloiuMac-Ivor bore a most strildng resemblance 
stood by him. " Give this/* he said to an attendant, / to her brother Fergus; so much so, that they might ) 
"" " " ' ' have played Viola and Sebastian witla the sahie 


to Mac-Miirrough nan Fonn (i.e. of the songs), 
and when he has drank^Iie juice, bid him keep, for 
^jLiie sake of Vicli Ian Volir, the shell of the gourd 
I which contained it.” The gift was received by Mac- 
IVIiuTough with profound gratitude ; he drank tlie 
wine, and, Idssmg the cup, shrouded it with reve¬ 
rence id the plaid which was folded on liis bosom, 
lie then biu'st fortli into what Edward justly sup¬ 
posed to be an extemporaneous^efiusioii of thanks, 
and praises of his Chief. It was received with 
a but did not produce the effect of his first 

obvious, however, that the clan re- 
generosity of their Chieftain with high 
^ppw Many approved Gaelic toasts were 

then proposed. Of some of which the Chieftain gave 
liis guest the following versions:— 

“ To him that will not turn liis back on friend 
>r foe.” To him that never forsook a com¬ 
rade.” ** To him that never bought or sold justice,” 
Hospitality to the exile, and broken bonus to the 
yrant.” “ The lads with the kilts,” llighlandei’S, 
ihoulder to shoulder,”—with many other pithy sen¬ 
timents of the like nature. 

Edward was pai*ticularly solicitous to know the 
meaning of that song which appeared to produce 
such effect upon the passions of the company, and 
hinted his curiosity to his host. As 1 observe,” 
said the Chieftain, ‘‘ tliat you have passed the bottle 
during tlio last three rounds, I was about to pro- 
po^ to you to retire to my sister’s tea-tablo, who 
kjxplain tliese things to you bettor tlian 1 c.an. 
AhMangh I cannot stint my clan in the usual cur- 
ibiif of th$ip festivity, yet 1 neither am addicted 
myself to exceed in its amount, nor do I,” added 
he, smiling, keep a Bear to devour the intellects 
jof such as can make good use of tlieni.” 

Edward readily assented to this proposal, and the 
Chieftain, saying a few words to those around him, 
left the table, followed by Waverley. As the door 
glased beliind them, Edward heard Vich Ian Volir’s 
shcalth invoked with a wild and animated cheer, 
'that exjn’cssed the satisfaction of the guests, and 
tlie depth of their devotion to his service. 


CHAPTER XXr. 

T/i<? Sister, 

The drawing-room of Flora Mac-Ivor was fur¬ 
nished in the plainest and most simple manner i for 
at Glennaquoich every other sort of expenditure 
was retrenched as much as possible, for the pur- 
of maintaining, in its full dignity, the hospi* 
of the C^iieftam, and retaining and multiply- 
number of his dependents and adherents, 
fiere was ^Ct appea^J'unce of tliis parsimony, in 
the dre^ df the lad^ her^lf, which w^ in texture 
eliegati^' even nch, and arranged in a manner 


exquisite effect produced by the appearance of Mrs 
Henry Siddons and her brother, Mr William Mui*- 
i*ay, ill these characters. They had the same an¬ 
tique and regular coiTectness of profile; the same 
dark eyes, eye-lashes, and eye-brows; the same 
clearness of complexion, excepting that Fergus’s 
was embrowned by exercise, and Flora’s possessed 
the utmost feminine delicacy. But the liau^lity, 
and somewhat stern regularity of Fergus’s features, 
was beautifully softened in those of Flora. Their 
voices were also similar in tone, though differing in 
the key. That of Fergus, especially while issuing 
orders to his followers during their military exer¬ 
cise, reminded Edward of a favourite passage in the 
description of Emetrius: 

-whose voice was heard around. 

Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound. 

That of Flora, on the contrary, was soft and sweet, 
—“ an excellent thing in woman yet, in urging 
any favourite topic, wliicli she often pursued witli 
iiatui’al eloquence, it possessed as well the tones 
which impress awe and conviction, as those of per¬ 
suasive insinuation. The eager glance,of the keen 
black eye, which in the Chieftain seemed impatient 
even of tlie material obstacles it encountered, had, 
in his sister, acquired a gentle pensiveness. His 
looks seemed to seek glory, power, all that could 
exalt him above others in the race of humanity; 
while those of his sister, as if she were already con¬ 
scious of mental superiority, seemed to pity, rather 
than envy, those who were struggling for any far¬ 
ther distinction. Her sentiments corresponded with 
the cxiiression of her countenance. Early educa¬ 
tion had impressed upon her mind, as well as on 
that of the Chieftain, the most devoted attachment 
to the exiled family of'Stuart. She believed it 
the duty of her brother, of his clan, of every man 
ill Britain, at whatever iiersonal hazard, to contri¬ 
bute to that restoration whicli the partisans of the 
Chevalier de St George had not ceased to hope for. 
For this she was prepared to do all, to suffer all, to 
sacrifice all. But her loyalty, as it exceeded her 
blather’s in fanaticism, excelled it also in purity. 
Accustomed to petty intrigue, and necessarily in¬ 
volved in a thousand paltry and sclfij^h discussions, 
ambitious also by nature, his political faith was 
tiiictui’ed, at least, if not tainted, by the views of 
interest and advancement so easily combined with 
it; and at the moment ho should unsheathe his 
claymore, it niigjit bo difficult to say whether it 
would be most witli the view of inakmg James 
Stuart a long, or Fergus Mac-Ivor an eai*l. This, 
indeed, was a mixture of feeling wliich ho did not 
avow even to himself, but it existed, nevertheless, 
in a powerful degi*ee. 

In Flora’s bosom, on the contrary, tlie zeal of 
loyalty burnt pure and luimixed with siny Selfish 
feeling; she would have as soon made religion the 
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mnsk of a»iM#<«Ui and intemted viiewfl, fts have 
fthronded thesi under the opinions which she had 
been taught to think patriotism. Such tnstain^B ot 
derotion were not uncommon among the fbtlowerd 
of the unhappy race of Stuart, of which many 
memorable proofs will recur to the mind of moat of 
my readers. But peculiar attention on the part of 
the Chevalier de St George and his princess to the 
parents of Fergus and his sister, and to themselves 
when orphans, had riveted their faith. Fergus, 
upon the death of his parcsnts, had been for some 
time a page of honour in the train of the Chevalier’s 
lady, andj from his beauty and sprightly temper, 
was uniformly treated by her with tho utmost dis¬ 
tinction. This was also extended to Flora, who was 
maintained for some time at a convent of the first 
order, at the princess’s expense, and removed from 
thencC into her own family, where she spent nearly 
two years. Both brother and sister retained the 
deepest and most grateful sense of her kindness. 

Having thus touched upon the leading principle 
of Flora’s cliaracter, I may dismiss the rest more 
slightly. She was highly accomplished, and had 
acquired those elegatit manners to be expected from 
one who, in early youth, had been the companion 
of a princess; yet she had not learned to substitute 
the gloss of politeness for the reality of feeling. 
When settled in the lonely regions of Glennaquoich, 
she found that her resources in French, English, 
and Italian literature, were likely to bo few and in- 


jreceived, in donatives from the individuab of tli^ 
elan, more seed-barley than would have sowed Ins 
Highland Parnassus, the Bard’i oroftf as w»a 
called, ten times over. 

From situation, as well as choice, Mi^ MaC- 
Ivor’s society was extremely limited. Her most in¬ 
timate friend had been Rose Bradwardine, to whom 
she wfls much attached; and when seen together, 
they would have afforded an artist two itdmirable 
subjects for the gay and the melancholy muse. In¬ 
deed Rose was so teifderly watched by her father, 
and her circle of wishes was so limited, that none 
arose but what he Was willing to gratify, and scarce 
any which did not come witliin Sio compass of his 
power. Witli Flora it was otherwise. While almost 
a girl, she had undergone the most complete change 
of scene, from gaiety and splendour to absolute so¬ 
litude and comparative poverty; and the ideas and 
wishes which she chiefly fostered, respected great 
n.itioiml events, afid changes not to be brought 
round without both hazard and bloodshed, and 
therefore not to be thought of with levity^ 
manner, consequently, was grave, though she 
dily contnluted her talents to the amusemen^.of 
society, and stood very high in the opinion of the 
old Baron, who used to sing along with her such 
French duets of Lindor and Cloris, &c. as were in 
fashion about the end of the reign of old Louis le 
Grand. 

It was generally believed, though no one durst 


terrupUid; and, in order to fill up the vacant time, i have hinted it to the Baron of Bradwardine, that 
slw bestowed a 2 )art of it upon the music and Flora’s entreaties had no small sliare in allaying 
poetical traditions of the Highlanders, and beg.'in > tlie wrath of Fergus upon occasion of their quar- 
really to feel the pleasure in the pursuit, wJu'ch lier ! rel. She took her hrotJjer on the assailable side, 
brother, whose perceptions of literary merit were , by dwelling first upon the Baron’s age, and then 
more blunt, rather affected for the sake of popula- ! representing the injm’y which the cause might sus- 
Hty than actually experienced. Her resolution was ; tain, and tJie damage which must arise to his own 
strengtliened in these researches, by the extreme j character in point (tf pinideiice, so necessary to a 
delight wliich her inquiries seemed to afford those ' political agent, if ho persisted hi carrying it to 
to wljom she resorted for infonnatioii. * * ... *^0 

Her love of her clan, an attachment which was 
almost hereditary in her bosom, was, like her loy¬ 


alty, a more pure passion than that of her brother. 
He was too tliorongh a politician, regarded his pa¬ 
triarchal influence too much as the means of uc- 
coinplishing his own aggrandisement, that we sliould 


carrying 

extremity. Otherwise it is probable it would have 
! terminated in a duel, both because tho Baron had, 
, on a former occasion, shed blood of the clan, tlumgh 
the matter luul been timely accommodated, Vpd 
on account of his iiigh i-eputation for address'at 
.his weapon, which Fergus almost condescended to 
j envy. For the same reason she had urged tlieir 


To this young lady, now presiding at tho female 
enqure of the tea-table, Fergus introduced Captain 
Waverley, whom slie received with the usual forms 
of politeness. 


. » , . q: 1 » r fV<..J--..v A VI uiu sitiiio reason sJie nau 

tenn him the model of a ^ighland Cliieltaln. Flora reconciliation, which the Chieftain the more readily 
felt the same anxiety for cherishing and extend- agreed to, as it favoured some ulterior projects of 
mg their patriarchal sway, but it was with the ge- i his own, 
nerous desire of vindicating from poverty, or at ' ’ 

least from want <*ind foreign oppression, tliose whom 
her brother was by birth, according to tlie notions 
of the time and coimtry, entitled to' govern. The 
savings of her iucome, for she had a small pension 
from the Princess Sobieski, were dedicated, not to 
add to the comforts of the peasanti'y, for that was 
a word which they neither knew, nor ajipareiitly 
Wished to know, but to relievo tlieir absolute ne¬ 
cessities, when in sickness or extreme old age. At 
every other period, they rather toiled to procure 
something wliich tliey might share with the Chief 
as a proof of their attachment, tlian expected other 
assistanoO from him save what ^vas afforded by 
tlw rude hospitality of his castle, and tlie geiiet^l 
m vision ^d Bubdivision of hiS estate among them, j 
Flora Was so much beloved by them, that when ■ 

Mac-Murrdugh composed a song, in which he enu- 
merated all tile principal beauties of the district, 
i Superiority by conclnding, that 

" the fairest apple hung on the highest be^,« he i 


CHAPTER XXII^ 

Highland Minstrelsg, 

WHEN the first salutations had passed, Fergus 
said to his sister, My dear Flora, befoi'e I return 
to Bie borbarons ritual of our forefathers, I must 
tell you that Captain Waverley is a worshipper of 
the Celtic muse, not the less so pexdtaps that he 
does not understand a word of lier language. I 
have told him you are eminent as a truhslatoit 
Highland poetry, and that Mac-Murrough ax^u 
your version of his songs upAn the same prUicipta. 
that Captain Waveriey admires tlie (^ginal,— bd- 
cause lie does not eonij^hend tilem. WSl yim Imve 



ttie goodness to re«:d or reeite to our Ju bug* high among his countrymen, and you must not ex. 
K^hilbe extraordinary string of names wWch Mac- pect me to depreciate it/^^ 

ou|^ has tacked together in Gaelic My life ‘‘But the song, Miss Mae-Ivor, seemed to awa* 
loorfowl’s feather, you are provided w th a ken all those warriors, both young and old.” 

L; for I know you 'are in all the bard’s conn- ^ The song is little more ^han a catalogue ol 
acquainted with his songs long bcf )re he names of the Highland clans under their distinc* 
rehearses them in the Imll.” tive peculiarities, and an exhortation to them to 

How can you shy so, Fergus I You know how remember and to emulate the actions of their fore- 
little these vei-ses can possibly interest an English fathers.” 


stranger, even if I could translate them as you pre¬ 
tend.” 


“And am I wrong in conjecturing> however ex¬ 
traordinary the guess appears, that there was some 


Not less than they interest me, lady fair. To- allusion to me in the verses which he recited I” 
day your joint composition, for I insist you had a “You have a quick observation. Captain Waver- 
share in it, has cost me tlie last silver cup in the ley, which in this instance has not deceived you. 
castle, and I suppose will cost me something else The Gaelic language, being uncommonly vocalic, 
next time I hold co?/rjp/e«ieri?, if the muse desc(*ads is well adapted for sudden and extemporaneous 
on Maq-MuiTOugh; for you know our proverb,— poetry; and a bard seldom fails to augment the 
Whe*w the hand of the chief ceases to bestow the efiecta of a premeditated song, by throwing in any 
breath of the bard is frozen in the utterance.—Well, stanzas which maybe suggested by the circum* 
I would it were even so; there are three things stances attending the recitation.” 

■ at useless to a modern Highlander,—a sw-ord ** I would give my best horse to know what the 
must not di\aw,—a bard to sing of deeds Highland bard coul4 find to say of such an unwor- 
ch he dare not imitate,—and a large go.at-skin thy Southron as myself.” 

^ without a louis-d’or to [)iit into it.” « It shall not even cost you a lock of his mane, 

“ Well, brother, since you betray my secrers, you —Una, Mavourneen/ (She spoke a few words to 


annot expect me to keep yours.— 1 assure you, 
'aptain Waverley, that Fergus is too proud to ex- 
hange his broadsword for a marecliar.s baton; that 


one of the young girls in attendance, who instantly 
curtsied, and tripped out of the room.)—I have sent 
Una CO learn from the bard the expressions he used, 


le esteems Mac-Murrough a far greater ])oet than and you shall command my skill as dragoman.” 


iomer, and would not give up his goat-skin purse 
or all the louis-d’or which It could contain.” 


Una returned in a few minutes, and repeated 
to her mistress a few lines in Gaelic. Flora seemed 


“ Well pronounced, Flom; blow for blow, af to think for a moment, and then, slightly colour- 
onan‘ said to-the devil. Now do you two talk ol turned to Waverley-—“ It is impossible to 

bards and poetry, if not of purses and claymorcS; gratify your curiosity, Captain Waverley, without 
while I return to do the final honours to the seua- exposing my own presumption. If you will give mo 
tors of tlie tribe of Ivor.” So saying, he left the a few moments for consideration, I will endeavour 

to engraft the meaning of these lines upon a rude 
The conversation continued between Flora and English translation, which I have attempted, of a 
Waverley; for two well-dressed young women part of the original. The duties of the tea-table 
whose cbai'acter seemed to hover between ttiat ot geem to be concluded, and, as the evening is de- 


upauions and dependents, took no share in it lightful, Una will show you the way to one of my ' 
TlUnvere both pretty girls, but served only as foil favourite haunts, and Cathleen and 1 will join you 
grace and beauty of tlieii' patroness. The there ” 
dijfcdum taUowed the turn wliich tlie Cliief-ain had received instructions in her native 

given It, and Waverley was equally amused ami ],T,n„uage, conducted Waverley out by a passage 
B^nred with the account which tlie iady gave him jiiflorcnt from that through which he had entered 
of Oeitic poetry. the anartment. At a distance he heard the hall 


yeinc poetry. the apartment. At a distance he heard the hall 

“Thereci^tation, she said, “of poems, recording tj,' 8^11 resounding with the clang of bag- 
the feafa of heroes, the complaints oi lovera and the £ the high applause of his guests. Having 

wars of contending tribes, forms the chief amuse- * £,^8 n ^ir by a postern door, they walked 

meat of a winter fire^side m the Highlands. Some ^ ^^y up the wild, bleak, and narrow valley 

of thtee are said to be very ancient, and if they are ^^ich the house was situated, following Oie 
ever tolislated mto any of the toguages of em- that winded through it. In 

bred Europe, eannot fail to produce a deep and . about a quarter of a mile from the castle, 
^ncrel seimtiom Othere are more modern, the t^o brooks, whi?h formed the little river, had their 
composition of those family'bards whom the cliief- •„„^.tion. The larger of the two oama down the 
teiM of more totaguiSheJ ^e and jrawer retain valley, w&ch extended, apparently with- 

M tte poets and histomns of their tribes, piese, j any change or elevation of character, as far as 
1 posresa various _ d^es of merit j but ^il Is which formed its boundary permitted the 

much of it mu^ evaporate m tran.slation, ot be lost y, j^ach. But the oth» stream, which had its 

^those who (ip not syn^athize with the feehngs of ^ amongthe mountains on the left hand of the 


- j,tf - , * , -- ^ - - 

L J t. • j strath, Beem^ to issue from a very harrow and darit 

to pro- opening betwixt two large rooks. These streams 
werSerent also in character. The larger.Was 
d»«gea am<mg the fevcunte poets of die moun- even eullen in its course, wheSins in 




« The HighlShd jwst almost »lwstyu wm Imprevliau 
1 tote. Captain Bart mat oae wf them Urtatff tahia,. 
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iseuuig from between precipices, like a maniac Irpm 
his confinement, all foam and uproar. 

It was up the course of this last stream that 
Waverley, hke a knight of romance, was conducted 
by the fair Highland damsel, his silent guide. A 
small path, which had been I'endered easy in many 
places for r lora’s accommodation, led him through 
scenery of a very different description from that 
which he h.td just quitted. Around the castle, all 
was cold, bare, and desolate, yet tame even in 
desolation; but this narrow glen, at so short a 
distance, seemed to open into the land of romance. 
'I’he rocks assumed a thousand peculiar and varied 
forms. In one place, a crag of huge size presented 
its gigantic bulk, as if to forbid the passenger’s far¬ 
ther progi*es8; and it was not until he approached 
its very base, that Waverley discerned the sudden 
and acute turn by wliich the pathway wheeled its 
course around this formidable obstacle. In anotlicr 
spot, the projecting rocks from the opposite sides 
I of the chasm had approached so near to each other, 
that two pine-trees laid across, and covered with 
turf, formed a rustic bridge at the heiglit of at least 
one hundred and fifty feet. It had no ledges, and 
was barely three feet in breadth. 

While gazing at this pass of peril, which crossed, 
like a single black line, the small portion of blue 
sky not intercepted by the projecting rocks on 
either side, it was with a sensation of horror that 
Waverley beheld Flora and her attendant appear, 
like inhabitants of another region, propped, as it 
were, in mid air, upon this trembling stnicture. 
She stopped upon observing him below, and, with 
j an air of graceful ease, wlncli made him shudder, 

■ waved her liandkerchief to him by way of signal. 

' He was unable, from the sense of dizziness wliich 
her situation conveyed, to return the salute; and 
was never more relieved than wlicu the fair a])pa- 
rition passed on from the precarious eminence which 
she seemed to occupy with so much iudifrci'Cncc, 
:md disappeared on the other side. 

Advancing a few yards, and passing under the 
bridge which he had viewed \vith so much terror, 
the path ascended rapidly from tlic edge of the 
))rook, and tlie glen widened into a silvan amphi¬ 
theatre, waving with birch, young oaks, and ha¬ 
zels, with here and tliero a scattered yew-tree. The 
rocks now receded, but still sliow'ed their grey and 
shaggy crests rising among the copse-wood. Still 
higher, rose eminences and peaks, some bare, some 
clothed with wood, some round and purple witli 
heath, and othera spUntcwnl into rocks and crags. 
At a short turning, tlio path, which had for some 
furlongs lost sight of tlie brook, suddenly placed 
Waverley in front of a ^mantie waterfall. It was 
not so remarkable eitlier for great height or quan¬ 
tity of water, as for the beautiful acconipaiiiments 
which made tlie spot interesting. After a broken 
catai'act of about twenty feet, Uie stream was re¬ 
ceived in a lai'ge natural basin filled to the brim 
with water, which, whcixi the bubbles of the fall 
subai^, was so exquisitely clear, that although it 
wag great deptli, the eye could disceni each peb¬ 
ble at the bottom. Eddying romid tliis reservoir, 
thebrook /quad its way over a broken part qf tho 
ledge, and formed a second fall, which seemed to 
seeit tho Very abyss; tlien, wheeling out beneath 
from among tlie smootli dark roclis, which it liad 
polished for ages, it >vandered murmuring down tho 
glen, forming the stream up which Waverley liad 


just ascended.^ The borders of this romantic 
servoir corresponded in beauty; but it was beautrms 
a stem and commanding cast, as if in tlie act ot'w^ 
panding into grandeur. Mossy banks of turf 
broken and interrupted by huge fragments (J Mac- 
and decorated with trees aird shrubs, some c^iost in- 
had been planted under the direction of Flor^Hoin 
so cautiously, that they added to the grace, without 
diminishing the romantic wildness of the scene. . 

Here, like one of tliose lovely forms which de- 
^ corate the landscapes of Poussin, Waverley found 
Flora gazing on the waterfiiU. Two paces further 
back stood Catlileen, holding a small Scottish harp, 
the use of which liad been taught to Flora by liory 
Hall, one of the last harpers of the Western High¬ 
lands. The suii, now stooping in the west, gave a * ► 
rich and varied tinge to all the objects which sur¬ 
rounded Waverley, and seemed to add mokq^tlian 
human brillaiicy to the full expressive darlmess of 
Flora’s eye, exalted the richness and purity of her 
complexion, and enhanced the dignity and grace pf 
her beautiful form. Edward thought he had Uoveil; 
even in his wildest dreams, imagined a 
such exquisite and interesting loveliness. Ine \\>!iid 
beauty of the retreat, bursting upon him as if by 
magic, augmented the mingled feeling of delight 
and awe with wliich he approached her, like a fair 
enchantress of Hoiardo or Ariosto, by whoso nod 
the scenery around seemed to have been created, 
an Eden in the wilderness. 

Floi-a, like every beautiful woman, was conscious 
of her own power, and pleased with its effects, 
which she could easily discern from the respectful, 
yet confused address of tho young soldier. 15ut, as 
she possessed excellent sense, she gave the romance 
of the scene, and other accidental circumstances, 
full weight in appreciating the feelings with which 
Waverley seemed obviously to be impressed ; and, 
unacquainted with the fanciful and susceptible pe¬ 
culiarities of liis cliaracter, considered Ins homage 
as the passing tribute which a woman of even iu- 
forior charms might have* expected in such a s^.- , 

I ation. She therefore quietly led the way to 
at siudi a distance from the cascade, that its3 
should rather accompany than iuterr^t 
her voice and instrument, and, sitting dowi^oapn 
a mossy fragment of rock, she took the harp)q> in 
Catiilecn. 

1 have given you the trouble of walliing to tliis 
spot, Captain Waverley, botl^because I thought the 
scenery would interest you, and because a High¬ 
land song would'slSffer still more from my imper¬ 
fect translation, were I to introduce it without its 
own wild and appropriate acconapauiments. To 
speak ill the poetical language of ^y country, the 
seat of the Celtic Muse is in the of- the secret 
and solitary hill, and her voice iiii; -Ithe murmur of 
tlie mountain stream. He who wooes her must lovo 
the barren rock more' tliili tile fOjrille valley, and 
the solitude of tlie desert ^efiep than the festivity 
of the hall.” ^ 

Few could have heard tliist lovely woman make 
this declai’ation, wit’i a voice where harmony was 
exalted by patlios, witliout exclaiming tliat the muse 
whom she invoked could never find a mpre appro-, 
priate ropresentative. But Waverley, though to 
thought rushed on lus mind, found no courajjif "lio 
utter it Indeed^ the wild feeling pf roma»tW;^>e-^ 

, 1 See Kote X,--fTater/o//. 
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O# on t» wit, Mir 1 * Uvago, 

Qtto qQ6}<|tie8 vllalns trou^csauxi « 

SttiTis o« nymphea dfi yillaK'®* „ 

^qI les cscortent sans sabots ,——— 

" A truce, dear Fergus I spare us tliose most te¬ 
dious and insipid persons of all Arcadia. Do not, 
for Heaven^s sake, bring down Coridon and Lindor 
upon us.” 

Nay, if you cannot relish la 'kQtdette et le chaLu- 
meaUf have with you in heroic strains.” 

“ Dear Fergus, you have certainly partaken of 
the Inspiration of Mae-Murrough’s cup, rather than 
of mine,” 

** I disclaim it, ma bdle demoiselle^ although I 
protest it would bo the more congenial of the two. 
Which of your crack-brained Italian romaucera is 
it that says, 

lo d’Ellcona nScnte 

Mi <mro, in fe de i^io, che’l here d'acque 
(Boa cbi ber no vuol) sempre xne gpiacque! * 

But if you prefer the Gaelic, Captain Waverley, 
here is little Cathleeu shall sing you Drinimindhu. 
— Come, Cathleen, mtore (i. e. my dear), begin; no 
apolories to tlie Cean^kmneJ* 

CaUileen sung with much liveliness a little Gaelic 
song, the burlesque elegy of a countryman on the 
loss of his cow, the comic tones of which, though he 
did not understand the language, made Waverley 
laugh more than once.^ 

“Admirable, Cathleen!” cried the Chieftain; 
“ I must find you a handsome husband among the 
clansmen one of these days.” 

Cathleen laughed, blushed, and sheltered liersfcll 
behind her companion. 

In the progress of their return to tlio castle, tlic 
Chieftain wai’mly pressed Waverley to remain fora 
week or two, in order to see a gi’aiid hunting party 
in which he and some other Highland gentlemen 
proposed to Join. Tlie clianns of melody and beauty 
were too sti*ongly impressed in Edward’s breast to 
penult his declining an invitation so pleasing. It 
Wiis agreed, therefore, that he should write a note 
to tlie Baron of Bradwardine, expi’essing his in¬ 
tention to stay a fortnight at Glennaqiinicli, and 
requesting him to forward by the bearer (a gilly 
of the Cliieftain’s) any letters wliich might haVe 
arrived for him. 

This turned tlie discourse upon the Baron, whom 
Fergus highly extolled as a gentleman and soldier. 
His character was touched with yet more discri¬ 
mination by Flora, who observed that he was the 
very model of the old Scottish cavalier, with all his 
excellencies and peculiarities. “ It is a character. 
Captain Waverley, which is fast disappearing ; for 
Its best point >vas a self-respect, whicli was never 
I lost sight of till now. But, in the present time, tlie 
gentlemen whose principles do not permit them to 
pay court to the existing government, are neglected 
and degraded, and many conduct Biernselves ac- 
cordingW; and, like sonie of the persons you have 
seen at iHiUy-Veolan, adopt habits and companions 
incrnislsteitii v^ith their birth and breeding. The 
ruthless proscription of party seems to degrade the 
victims whom it brands, however unjustly* But let 
as hope that a brighter day is approaching, when a 
Scottish country-gentleman may be a scholar without 

I Ooo4‘sooth, 1 rCck not of your Helicon: 

DrlfUc water whoso wUl, in faith I will drink none. 

aTMs ancient GaeUo ditty ia stlU weU known, both tit 


the pedantry of our friend the Baron, a aportsmau i 
without the low hnbiM of Mr. Falconer^ and a jfhis 
ciens improver of hie properly without beconu/w«« 
boorish two-legged steer uke Killancureit.” ^ 
Tims did Flora prophesy a revolution, why Mae- 
indeed has produced, but in a manner very dfeost ih- 
from what she had In her mind. '^^hpip 

The. amiable Rose was next mentioned, with the 
warmest encomium on her person, manners, and 
mind. “ That man,” said Flora, “ will find an in¬ 
estimable treasure in the affections of tlose Brad- 
wardine, who shall be so fortunate as to become 
their object. Her very soul is in home, and in the 
discharge of all those quiet virtues of which home 
is tlie eeutre. Her husband will be to her what her 
father now is, the object of all her care, solicitude, 
and affection. She will see nothing, and connect 
herself with notliing, but by him and throu^;]^.him. 
j If he is a man of sense and virtue, she will sympa¬ 
thize in his sorrows, divert his fatigue, and |share 
his pleasui’es. If she becomes the property of a 
churlish or negligent husband, she will suit Mis tasjih 
also, for she will not long survive his unk^r'e^ss. 
And, alas! how great is the chance that i^tTlie vj^h 
unworthy lot may be that of my poor frien^Y-—0 
that I were a queen this moment, and could com¬ 
mand the most amiable and wortliy youth of my 
kingdom to accept happiness with the hand of Hose 
Bnid war dine ! ” 

“ I wish you would command her to accept mine 
en attendant,*’ said Fergus, laughing. 

1 don’t know by what caprice it was that tliis 
wish, liowever joculai'ly expressed, ratlier jan’ed 
on Edward’s feelings, notwithstanding his growing 
inclination to Flora, and his mdifference to Miss 
Bradwardine. This is one of the inexplicabilities 
of human nature, which we leave without comment. 

“ Yom’s, brother 1” answered Flora, regarding 
him steadily. “ No; you have anotlier bride—Ho¬ 
nour ; and the dangers you must run in pursuit of 
her rival would break poor Rose’s heart.” < 
'With this discourse they reached the castie, 
Waverley soon prepared his dispatches ^y- 
Veolan. As he knew the Baron was puncc-rSus/ 
in such matters, he was about to impress his billet % 
with a seal on which his armorial bearings were 
engraved, but he did not find it at his watch, and 
thought he must have left it at Tiilly-Veclan. He 
mentioned his loss, borrowing at tiie same time the 
family seal of the Chieftain. 

“ Surely,” said Miss Mac-Ivor, “ Donald‘‘B^ekn 
Lean would not”- 

“ My life for him,^ in shch circufiastoced,^* an¬ 
swered her brother;—“ besides,.'^ would neyer 
have left the watch behind.” v 

“ After all, Fergus,” sitid e^i’y 

allowance, 1 am surprised jlkit 

man.” • 

I coimtenance of mine 

would persuade you, Captain Waverley, that I take 
what the people of old used ^ oaiil * a steakmid,’ : 
tliat is, a ‘ coUop of the foray>* or, in plainei* words^ 
a portion of the robbeiFs booty, ]^d by him to the 
L^rd, or C^iof, thrd^ Whose grounds he drove 
his prey. 0, it k rftsk, that mik^^ I can find 
some way to charm Flora’s tongue^ Genedcal Bla^^' 
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f i ft abiWbaiit’s piarty fwim (tM» j 

iAii yrngb-w ftild ^phfttiu ifony) M seize 
^ Veihr, lifl they ttickname me^ uk own 

iW, Fergtis, must not our guest bO seurible 
this is lolly and affectation 1 You hftto men 
enough to senve you without enlisting a banditti, 
and yoiif jown honour is above taint—Why don’t 
you sendVd^s Donald Bean Lean, whom f bate for 
Ills smOQthhess and duplicity, even more than for 
his rapine, but of your coUntoy at once 1 No cause 
shoulo^^ Induce me to tolerate such a character.” 

** No cause, Flora!*' said the Cliieftain, signifi¬ 
cantly. 

No caU^, Fergus! not even that which is near¬ 
est to my heart. Spare it the omen of such evil 
. supporters !** 

' but, sister,** rejoined the Chief, gaily, « you 

don’t consider my respect for la belle passion. Evan* 
Dhu Maccombich is in love with Donald’s daughter, 

t and you cannot expect me to disturb him in 
oiirs. Why, the whole clan would cry shame 
V You know it is one of their wise sayings, 
SSisman is part of a man’s body, but a foster- 
I brot?;feria a piece of his heart.” 

“Well, Fergus, there is no disputing with you, 

: but I would all this may end well.” 

“ Devoutly prayed, my dear and prophetic sister, 
and the best way in the world to close a dubious 
argument. — But hear ye not the pipes. Captain 
Waverley ? Perhaps you will like better to dance 
to them in the hall, than to be deafened with their 
harmony without taking part in the exercise they 
invite us to.” 

Waverley took Flora’s hand. The dance, song, 
and merry-making proceeded, and closed the day’s 
entertainment at the castle of Vich Ian Yohr. 
Edward at length retired, his mind agitated by a 
variety of new and conflicting feelings, which de¬ 
tained him from rest for some time, in that not 
^pleasing state of mind in which fancy takes the 
'T|||im,*and the soul rather drifts passively along 
the rapid and confused tide of reflections, than 
itself to encounter, systematize, or examine 
them. At a late hour he fell asleep, and dreamed 
of Flora Mac-Ivor. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

A ^la^-hunt, and its Consequences. 

SHAtL thiii be a long or a short chapter?—This 
is a question which you, gentle reader, have no 
wte, howovAhUch you may be interested in the 
wuitoquehO^^^Ust aa you may (like myself) pro¬ 
bably have to do with the imposing a now 

tfiX, exceptin^f^o circtimstance of being 

obliged to pay happy surely in the pre¬ 
sent case, it lies within my arbitrary 

power to extend lidy mat^iials as I think proper, I 
Oennot cah you into Exchequer if you do not think 
proper to re|id my narrative* Let me therefore 
^sider.y It is true, tfiki tbe and doouments 
hknds say but iitfle of this Highland chase; 
jj^ ^then I can .&xd materiak for descrip- 

^where^ There is old Lindsay of Pitseottie 
wdy |ny e^bo^, v^ his Athule hunting, and 
.hk fthd pflhtoepf gr^^ titob^j with 
vk Stod lit to W h^ m burgh mto as 


lUe, beer, wins, mnscftdel, mhlvaiee, hippocras, and 
aquavites; toto wheit^^ud, main-bread, gings^ 
bread, beef, mutton> ifttob, ireal, venison, goose, 
^ce, capon, coney, cranO, swan, partridge, plover, 
duck, drake, brissel-cock, pawnies, blackfcock, muir- 
fowl, and capercailziesnot forgetthig the “ costly 
beddings vaiselle, and napiy,” and Ic^st of all the 
“ excelling stewards, cunning baxters, excellent 
cooks, and pottingars, with confSotions and drugs 
for the desserts.’’ Besides the particulars wliich 
may be thence gleaned for this Highland feast (tlie 
splendour of which iliducecl the Pope’s legate to dis¬ 
sent from an opinion which he had hitherto held, 
that Scotland, namely, was the—the-—tlie latter 
end of the world) — besides these, might I not il¬ 
luminate mv pages with Taylor the Water Poet*s, 
hunting in tlie braes of Mar, where, 

** Through heather, mosse, *mong frogs, and bogs, ahd fogi, 
'Moiigst craggy cliffs and thuiider-hatter’d hlUa, 

Hares, hinds, bucks, roes, aro chased by men and dogs» 
Where two hours' hunting fourscore fat deer kills. 

Lowland, your sports are low as la your seat; 

The Highland games and minds are high and great." 

But without further tyranny over my readers, 
or display of the extent of my own reading, I sliall 
content myself with borrowing a single hicident 
from the memorable hunting at Lude, commemo¬ 
rated in the ingenious Air Gunn’s Essay on the 
Caledonian Harp, and so proceed in my story with 
all the brevity that my hatural style of composition, 
partaking of wdiat scholars call the periphrastic and 
ambagitory, and the vulgar the circumbendibus, will 
permit me. 

Tlie solemn hunting was delayed, from various 
causes, for about three weeks. The interval was 
spent by Waverley with great satisfadtion at Glemia- 
quoich; for the impression wliich Flora had made on 
his mind at their first meeting grew daily stronger. 
She was precisely the character to fascinate a youtli 
of romantic imagination. Her maimers, her lan- 
^age, her talents for poetry anc^ music, gave ad¬ 
ditional and varied influence to her eminent per¬ 
sonal channs. Even in her hours of gaiety, slio 
was in his fancy exalted above the ordinary daugh- 
tei^ of Eve, and seemed only to stoop for an iftstaot 
to those topics of amusement and gallantry wliich 
othera appear to live for. In the neighbourhood of 
this encliantress, while sport consumed tlie morn¬ 
ing, and music and the dance led on tlie hours of 
evening, Waverley became dally more delighted 
with his hospitable landlord, and more enamoured 
of his bewitching sister. 

At.length, tlie period fixed for the grand hunting 
arrived, and Waverley and the Chieftain departed 
for the place of rendezvous, which wax a day’s jour¬ 
ney to the northward of Glennaquoich. Fergus was 
attended on this occasion by about three hundred 
of his clan, well anned, and accoutred in tlielr best 
fashion. Waverley complied so far with the cus¬ 
tom of the country as to adopt the theWs (he could 
not be reconciled to the kilt)^ bro^es, and bon¬ 
net, as the fittest dress for the exCrdse in which he 
was to be engaged, and which least exposed him to 
be stared at as a stranger when they should reaHi 
the place of rendezvous. They foimd, on the spqt 
appointed, several powerful Chiefs, to all of wlipto 
Waverley was forrnally presented, and by sK tot- 
dially received. Their vassals and clxnsmtor ft pftvi 
of whose feudal duty It was to attend on th^ par¬ 
ties, appeared In such numbers to ^ ® 

small nrmjr* These aefive 
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/ the counfrv fiir and near, foniuiig a circle, tech 
nicallr caUed the tiUMj which, gradual!/ closing, 
drove the deer in herds together towards the glen 
where the Chiefs and principal sportsmen lay in 
I wait for tliem. In tlie meanwhile, these distin¬ 
guished persoriages bivouacked a^ong the floweiy 
heath, wrapped iip in their plaids^ a mode of pass¬ 
ing a summer’s night which WaVerley found by no 
means unpleasant. 

For many hours after sun-rise, the moimtain 
ridges and passes retained their ordinary appear¬ 
ance of silence and solitude, and the Chiefs, with 
their followers, amused themselves with various 

} )astinies, in which the joys of the shell, as Ossiau 
jas it, wore not forgotten. “ Others apart sate on ! 
a hill retiredprobably as deeply engaged in the 
discussion of politics and news, as Milton’s spirits 
in metaphysical disquisition. At length signals of 
tlie approach of tlio game were descried and heard. - 
Distant shouts resounded from valley to valley, as 
the various parties of Highlanders, climbing rocks, 
struggling through copses, wading brooks, and tra¬ 
versing thickets, approached more and more pear 
to each other, and compelled tlie astonished deer, 
with the other wld animals that fled before them, 
into a narrower circuit. Every now and then the 
report of muskets was heard, repeated by a thou¬ 
sand echoes. The baying of the dogs was soon added 
to the chorus, which grew* ever louder and more 
loud. At length the advanced parties of the deer 
began to show themselves; and as the stragglers 
came bounding down the pass by two or three at a 
time, the Cliiefs showed their skill by distinguish¬ 
ing the fattest deer, and their dexterity in bring¬ 
ing them down with their guns. Fergus exhibited 
remarkable address, and Edward was also so for¬ 
tunate as to attract the notice and applause of the 
sportsmen. 

But now the main body of the deer appeared at 
the head of the ^len, compelled into a very narrow 
compass, and pr^entiiig sucli a formidable phalanx, 
that their antlers appeared at a distance, over the 
ridge of the steep pass, like a leafless grove. Their 
number was very great, and from a desperate stand 
which they made, with the tallest of the red-deer 
Bta^ arranged in front, in a sort of battle array, 
gawng on the group which baiTed their passage 
dowi)^ thd glen, the more experienced sportsmen 
began to augur danger. The work of destruction, 
liowever, now commenced on all sides. Dogs and 
hunters were at work, and muskets and fusees re¬ 
sounded from every quartei\ The deer, driven to 
desperation, made at length a fearful charge right 
upon the spot where the more distinguished sports¬ 
men had taken their stand. The word was given 
in Gaelic to fling themselves upon their faces; but 
Waveriey, on whose English ears the signal was 
lost, had almost fallen a sacriflee to liis ignorance 
of tlie ancient language in which it was communi¬ 
cated. Fer^, observing his danger, sprung up 
and pulled him with violence to the ground, just as 
tlie whole herd broke down upon them. The tide 


being absolutely in^aiaUblcy ntul wounds^ihom a 
stag's horn highfy dangerous,^ the activity opthe 
Chieftain may bo considered, on tins occasion, as 
having saved his guest’s life. He detained 
a Arm grasp until the whole herd of deer had fairW 
run over them. Waveriey then attempted to rise, 
but found that he had sufiered several yfiS*y Severe 
contusions, and, upon a further exammaj^bn, disco¬ 
vered tltat he had sprained his ankle v^ently. 

This checked the mirtli of tlie meeti^gi,"aIthough 
the Highlanders, accustomed to such and 

prepared for them, had sufiered no hax^ them¬ 
selves. A wigwam was erected almost iA an in¬ 
stant, where Edward was deposited o!|a a cb^ch of 
heather. The surgeon, or he who assumted the affice, 
appeared to unite the characters of a leech ahd a 
conjuror. He was an old smoke-dried Highlander, 
wearing a venerable grey beard, and having^^ his 
I sole garment a tartan frock, the skirts of which 
descended to the knee, and, being undivided in 
front, made the vestment serve at once for doublet ^ 
and breeches.^ He observed great ceremony^ ; 
approaching Edward ; and though our Mireli^iS 
writhing with pain, would not proceed to he wjlpc- 
ration which might assuage it until he had'irwain- 
bulated his couch three times, moving from east 
to west, according to tlie course of the $un. Tl^, 
which was called making the dcmll^ bo|h the lecCh 
and the assistants seemed to consider as a matter 
of the last importance to the acconmlishment of a 
cure; and Waveriey, whom pain rendered incapable 
of expostulation, and who indeed saw no chance of 
its being attended to, submitted in'rilence. 

After this ceremony was duly performed, the old 
Esculapius let his patient blood with a cupping- 
glass with great dexterity, and proceeded, mutter¬ 
ing all the while to himself in Gaelic, to boil oh the 
fire certain herbs, with which he compounded an 
embrocation, lie then fomented the parts which 
had sustained injury, never to murmur 

prayers or spells, which of the two Waveriey couVi 
not distinguisli, as his ear only caught th© wc^a 
Gasper-Melchior-Balthazar-max-prax-fax,:ta-i^ Si¬ 
milar gibberish. The fomentation had a speedy ef-v 
feet in alleviating the pain and swelling, which our 
hero imputed to the virtue of the herbs, p.i^:the effect 
of the chafing, but which was by the bystanders 
unanimously ascribed to the spells wi^ which tho 
operation had been accompanied. Edw^d was given 
to understand, that not ono of the ingredients Imd 
been gathered except during the full ^on, and 
the herbalist had, while collectin&llpin, uhifqra^ 
recited a charm, which in . 

Hail to thee, thou holy,h|^^^ " 

That sprung on holy - 

All in the Mount 01ivet-v! ^|^# ^s 
First wert thou found: ') 

Thou art boot for 

And healest many a ' 

In our I.ady’s blcsaed4u|i|^^'^ 

1 take thee from tlw ,. 

Edward observed, with that even 

Fergus, notwitliatandmg his lmpwled|e and edu 


1 The thrust from the tyncs, or branches, of the stag's 
horns, were accounted far more dangerous than those of 
the boar’s tusk;— 

If thou be hurt with horn of stag. It brings thee to thy 
bier, ' 

But barber’s hand shall boar’s hurt heal; thereof have 
thou no fear. 

• This garb, which resembled the dreas often put on 
ChUdren in Scotlandi called a polonie (t.r. polonaise), hi 


a very ancient modification of the Highland garb. It was* ' 
in fact, the himberk or sldrt of mau, only composed of j 
cloth instead of rings of armour. i] 

8 Old Highlanders will still make the deasil around thei^e 
whom they wish well to. To go pound a person in ttih 
opposite direction, or ivither-f^m ^(Oerman wwfcr-inwijr) ‘ 
is unlucky, and a sort of incantat:oh., 

♦ This metrical .spell, or somethlhJtlOTl*^ ** P**®* 
served by Reginald s^ott, in his wbift oh Wltehcraft. 
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; j catJOU> seemed to iail m.with the superstitious ideas 
^ of couott^'mexi^ either because he deemed it 
►litic to affect scepticism on a matter of general 
or more probably because, like most men 
i^ot think deeply or accurately on such 
I, be had in his mind a reserve of supersti¬ 
tion which balanced the freedom of his expressions 
and pradJie.upon other occasions. Wavierley made 
no comni^fery, therefore, on the manner of the 
treatmenCt^t rewarded the professor of me^cine 
with a ^^eJ^lity beyond the utmost conception of 
his wild^t hopes. He uttered, on the occasion, so 
‘ many i^^herent blessings in Gaelic and English, 

^ that Mhc-Iyor, rather scandalized at the excess of 
his apknowl^gments, cut thorn short, by exclaim- | 
, ing, Ckud mile mhallolch orti’* i. e. A hundred 
! tlioCl^d cfces on you I” and so pushed the helper 
i of men out^<^f the cabin. 

L After Wayerley was left alone, the exhaustion of 
^aiu and fatiguo,—for the whole clay’s exercise had 
iC^Ctt severe,—threw him into a profound, but yet 
ish sleep, which he chiefly owed to an opiate 
Administered by the old-Highlander from 
i,/o^tion of herbs in his pharmacopeia. 
E'ijtic'^ie next morning, the purpose of their 
meetm^Wng over, and their sports damped by 
lifetintoward accident, in whicli Fergus and all his 
timds exp|pessed the greatest sympathy, it became 
question l^pw to dispose of the disabled sports¬ 
man. This Was settled by Mac-Ivor, who had a 

j itter prepared, of birch and hazel grey,”^ which 
vas borne by his people with such caution and dex- 
lerity’ as reiidewS it not improbable tliat they may 
lave been the^ ailfcestors of some of those sturdy 
wlio have uow the happiness to transport tlio 
jefBcs of Jl&dinburgh, in their sedan-chairs, to ten 
rob^ in oiie evening. When Edw'ard was elevated 
upon their shouldei’s, he could not help being gra¬ 
tified with the romantic effect produced by the 
breaking up tff'il^silvau camp.^ 

^The various tribes assembled, cacli at the pibroch 
.J2j|^ieimative clan, and each headed by their pa- 
ruler. Some, who had already begun to 
tvere seen winding up the hills, or descciid- 
^ ing""the passes which led to the scene of action, 
the sound of their bagpipes dying upon the ear. 
i Others m^de still a moving picture upon the nar- 
’ rofW plain,' Isrming various changeful groups, their 
feathers aU^' loose plaids waving in the morning 
breeze^ and ^eir arms glittering in the rising sun. 

^ lefs came to take farewell of Waver- 
their anxious hope they might 
meet; but tlie care of Fergus 
lOny of taking leave. At length, 
completely assembled and mus- 
immenced his march, but not 
from which they had come, 
understand, that the greater 
partM Ilia now on the field, were bound 

on ^ and that wlicn he had de¬ 
posited t^Hpuse of a gentleman, who he 

was sure W<SUld pay hlin every attention, he him¬ 
self should be under the necessity of accompanying 
Uiem the greater part of the way, but woidd lose 
^ finle in r^ejoinmg his friend. 

""^jlWaverley was rather surprised that Fergus had 
jt^^en tjobfed this ^ulterior destination when they 

A Qn tbe made thete 

Of lAzel grey C/iaf«. 

Highland Hunfifig. ^ „ 



set out upon the hunting-parl^ but hba rituation 
did not admit of many inten^gatories. The greater 
partof the clansmen wentforwardl^^^^^l^^guidance 
of old Ballenkeiroch, and Evan Dhu Maccombich, 
apparently in high spirits, 4 few remained for 
the purpo^ of escorting the CIneftain, who walked 
by the side of Edward’s litter, and attended him 
with the most aftectionate assiduity., About noon, 
after a journey which the nature of the convey¬ 
ance, the pain of his bruises, and the roughness ol 
the way, rendered inexpressibly painful, Wayerley 
was hospitably received into the house of a gentle¬ 
man related to Fergus, who had prepared for liim 
every accommodation wdiich the simple habits of 
living, then universal in the Highlands, put in his 
power. In this person, an old man about seventy, 
Edward admired a relic of primitive simplicity. 
He wore no dress but what his estate afforded. 
The cloth was the fleece of his own sheep, woven 
by his own servants, and stained into tartan by the 
dyes produced from tlie herbs and lichens of tlie hills 
around him. His linen was spun by his daugh¬ 
ters and maid-servants, from Ids own flax, nor did 
his table, though plentiful, and varied with garrip 
and fish, ofier an article but what was of native 
produce. 

Claiming himself no rights of clanship or vassal- 
age, he was fortunate in the alliance and protection 
of Vich Ian Vohr, and other bold and enterprising 
chieftains, who protected him in the quiet unam¬ 
bitious life he loved. It is true, the youth boni on 
his grounds were often enticed to leave liira for the 
service of his more active friends; but a few old 
servants and tenants used to shako their grey locks 
when they heard their master censured for want of 
spirit, and observed, When the wind is still, the 
shower falls soft.” This good old man, whose cha¬ 
rity and hospitality were unbounded, would have 
received Waverley with Idndness, had he been the 
meanest Saxon peasant, since his situation required 
assistance. But his attention to a friend and ^uest 
of Vich Ian Vohr was anxious and unremitted. 
Other embrocations were applied to the injured 
limb, and new spells were put in practice. At 
length, after more solicitude than was perhaps for 
the advantage of his health, Fergus took farewell 
of Edward for a few days, when, ne said, he would 
return to Tomanrait, and hoped by that time Wa¬ 
verley would be able to ride one of the Highland 
ponies of his landlord, and in that mannas: return 
to Gienuaquoicli. 

The next day, when his good old host appeared, 
Edward learned that his friend had departed with 
the dawn, leaving none of his followers except Gal¬ 
ium Beg, the soi*t of foot-pago who used to attend 
his person, and who had it now in Cha^^e to wait 
upon Waverley. On asking his host, it he knew 
wliere the Chieftain was gone 1 the old maai looked 
fixedly at him, with something mysterious and sad 
in the smile which was liia oiily reply. Waverley 
repeated his question, to whicn his host answered 
in a proverb,— 

« What sent the messengers to hell, 

Was asking what they knew full well,”* 

He was about to^proceed, but Callum Bea cAidf 
rather pertly, as Edward thought, that TV Tie- 
hcamach (i. e, the Chief) did hot like ta Sassenai^ 

* Corresponding to the I/ow1and sayingi ** SCoiqr one 
speirs tho gate they kec fu^ weel.”^ 
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IhiinW-wawiel tia% ptagledwi’ miekle gpoaldng, 
as she was ua tat wee).” From tins Waverley cou- 
clude4 \w should disoblige lus friend by inquiring 
of a stranger the object of a jou^ey which him- * 
self had not communicated. j 

it is unnecessary to trace the progress of our I 
hero’s recovery. The sixth mor^g liad arrived, | 
and he was able to walk about ^th a staff, when 
Fergus returned witli about a score of liis men. 
He seemed in the highest spirits, congratulated 
Waverley on his progress towards recovery, and 
finding he was able to sit on hoi’seback, proposed 
Uieir immediate return to Glennaquoich. Waverley 
joyfully acceded, for the form of its fair mistress 
had lived in his dreams during all tlie time of his 
conhuement. 

Now he has ridden o’er moor and moss, 

0*er bill and many a glen, 

Fergus, all tlm while, \rith hia myrmidons, siyidino 
stoutly by his side, or diverging to get a shot at a 
roe or a lieathcock. Waverley^s bosom beat thJak, 
when they approached the old tower of Ian ntll 
Chaistel, and could distinguish the fair form of its i 
mistress advancing to meet them. 

Fergus began immediately, with his usual high 
spirits, to exclaim, “ Open your gates, imcompa- I 
Ktble princess, to the wounded Moor Abindai-ez, 
whom Ibodrigo de Narvez, constable of Antiquera. 
conveys to your castle; or open tliem, if you like , 
it better, to tlie renowned Marquis of Mantua, the j 
sad attendant of his half-slain friend, Baldoviuos j 
of tlie mountain.—Ah, long rest to thy soul, Cer¬ 
vantes 1 without quoting tliy remnants, how should ! 
I frame my language to befit romantic ears I” 

Flora now advanced, and welcoming Waverley 
with much kindness, expressed her regret for his 
accident, of wliich slie had already heard the par¬ 
ticulars, and her surprise that her brotlicr should 
! not have taken better care to put a stranger on his 
guard against the perils of the sport in which ha 
engaged liim. Edwoi’d easily exculpated the Chief¬ 
tain, who, indeed, at iiis own personal risk, had 
probably saved his life. 

This greeting over, Fergus said tliree or four 
words to his sister in Gaelic. The teara instantly 
^nlng to her eyes, but they seemed to be teai-s of 
devotion and joy, for she looked up to heaven, 
and folded her hands as in a solemn expression of 
prayer or gratitude. After the pause of' a minute, 

; she presented to Edwax-d some letters which had 
I been forwarded from Tully-Veolau during his ab¬ 
sence, and, at the same time, delivered some to her 
brother. To the latter she likewise gave tliree or 
four numbers of the Caledonian Mercury, the only 
newspaper which was then published to the nortli 
of the Tweed. 

Both gentlemen re^ed to examine tlieir dis¬ 
patches, and Edward speedily found that tiiose 
which he had received contained matters of very 
deep interest. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

, iFeiw/jwi England, 

Thb letteitl Waverley had lutheito 

ceived f^m Ids r^^tions in England, were not such 
ad r^uireilany pari^oular notice in this narrative. 
His li^br iimudly wrote to him with the poin^ue 


alTectation or one who was too much oppressed by 
imbUe affairs to find leisure to attend to thoM m 
his own family. Now and then be ipentioned^perr 
sons of rank in Scotland to whom he wished his^n 
should pay some attention; but Waverley, hhnei^ 
occupied by tl>e amusements which ho had fou«0 
at Tully-Veolau and Glennaquoich. dispensM with 
paying any attention to hints so cmdly tlmown out, 
especially as distance, shortness of leave of absence, 
and so fortli, furnished a ready epolo|^. But lat¬ 
terly the burden of Mr Richard Waverley’s pater- | 
nol epiftles consisted in certain mysterious hints o| | 
greatn^ and influence which be was speedily to 
attain, and which would ensure his son’s obtaining 
the most rapid promotion, should he remain in the 
military service. Sir Everard’s letters were of a 
different tenor. They were short; for the good Ba¬ 
ronet was none of your iHiraitable correspondents, 
whose manuscript overflows the folds of their large 
post paper, and leaves no room for the seal; but 
they were kind and affectionate, and seldom cen- 
eluded without some allusion to our hero’s stud, so!]^ 
question, about the state of his purse, and a spu^l 
enquiry after such of his recruits as bad nreceo^ 
him from Waverley-Honour, Aunt Rachef charged 
him to remember his principles of religion, to take 
care of his health, to beware of Scotch mists, which, 
she had heard, would wet an Englishman through 
and tlu'ough ; never to go out at night without his 
great-coat; and, above all, to wear flannel next to 
his skin. 

Mr Pembroke only wrote to our hero one letter, ; 
but it was of the bulk of six epistles of these de- j 
generate days, containing, in the moderate compass i 
of ten folio pages, closely written, a T)i*eois of a sup¬ 
plementary quarto manuscript of addendotf deUtida, \ 
et cerriyendaf in reference to tlie two tracts with j 
which he had presented Waverley. This he conai- 
dered as a mere sop in the pan to stay the appetite 
of Edward’s curiosity, until he should find an op¬ 
portunity of sending down the volume itself, whi<^i 
was much too heavy for the post, and which he pro¬ 
posed to accompany with certain interesting 
lets, lately pubhslied by his friefld in Little llriUMfl^* 
with whom he had kept up a sort of literary corx’es- 
pondeiice, in virtue of which the library slielves of 
Waverley-llonour wei'e loaded with much trash, 
and a good round bill, seldom summed in fewer than 
three figui’es, was yearly ti’ansraitted, in which Sir 
Eveinird Waveidey of Wavei’ley-Honour, Bart., was 
marked Dr. to Jonathan Grubhet, bookseller ^id 
stationer, Little Britain. Such had hitherto 
the style of the letters which Edward bail received > 
from England; but the packet deh^W^ to bhh 
Glennaquoich was of a different iliterest*. 

ing complexion. It would be die 

readei’, even were I to insert tSf ^ 

length, to comprehend the real of their being 
written, without a ^ance into,™ mterior <>f the 
British Cabinet at tne period 

The Ministera pf the da}f h«|i^ned (no very 
singular event) to be divided;,into two partiee; the 
weakest ^ wliirii, making up by asridnity pf In¬ 
trigue tixSr inferiority in real eonseqnenee, had 
late acquired some new proselytes, and with Bimn 
the hope of superseding their rivals in the favdut 
of tlirir sov^ign, and overpowering tiste in ^^, 
House of Gbpimons. Amongst oth^ they4 had 
thought It Biotofl. 
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6ei^6us dem69JAour^ an attention to the etiquette of 
bu^uess^ ratheir niore tixan to its esson^j a facility 
in n^iug long^ dn^ sp0eches^ con^tiiig of truisxi» 
an^conitnon-piacea, hashed up with |k t^hhical 
bihce, which prevented tho inaidty of his 
oJHb dhK!Overed, bad acquired a oer*’ 

tali ntoo and credit in public lifOi and even es¬ 
tablished, with many, thO character of a profophd 
politician; none of your shining orators, indeed, 
whose talents evaporate in tropes of rhetoric and 
flashes of wit, but one possessed of steady parts for 
business, which would wear well, as the ladjes say 
in choosing tlieir silks, and ought in all reason to 
be good for common and every-day use, since they 
were confessedly formed of no holiday texture. 

Tills faitlt had become so general, that the insur¬ 
gent party in tlie Cabinet of which we have made 
mention, mter sounding Mr Richard Waverley, were 
po satiafled with his sentiments and abilities, as to 
j)ropose, that, in case of a certain revolution in the 
ministry, he should take an ostensible place in the 
order of things, not indeed of the very first 
greatly higher, in point both of emolu- 
influence, than that which he now en- 
mere was no resisting so tempting a pro- 
Mosal, Bfwwithstanding that the Great ManJ under 
K^'hose patronage ho had enlisted, and by whose 
fanner he had hitherto stood firm, was the princi- 
[pal object of the proposed attack by the new allies. 
Unfortunately tliis fair scheme of ambition was 
blighted in the very bud, by a premature move¬ 
ment. All the official gentlemen concerned in it, 
^who hesitated to take the part of a voluntary re- 
psignation, were infomied that the king had no fai*- 
ither occoi^on for their services; and, in Richard 
Waverley’s case, which the Minister considered as 
aggravated by ingratitude, dismissal was accom¬ 
panied by something like personal contempt and 
contumely. The public, and eveu the party of whom 
he sliared the fall, sympathised little in the disap- 
pojptment of tills selfish and interested statesman; 
n he retired to the country under the comfort- 
flection, tliat he had lost, at the same time, 
ier, credit, <lhd,—wliat he at least equally 
dejJlored,—emolument. 

Richard Wavei’ley^s letter to his son upon this 
occasion was a masterpiece of its kind, Aristides 
himself could not have made out a harder case. 

f in unjust monarch, and an ungrateful country, 
vere tlie bui’den of each rounded jiaragraph. He 
poke of long services, and unrequited sacrifices; 
hough the former Iiad been overpaid by his salary, 
nd nobody ooidd ^ess in what tlie latter consisted, 
unless it wei» ||i his deserting, not from conviction, 
but for gain, tlm Tory principles of 

bis famhy^PH I^ conclusion, his resentment was 
excess by the force of his own 
, not repress some threats of 

veag^iee, ho^e^ vague and impotent, and fi- 
uaily acquiii|tid with his pleasui^ tiiat he 

should testily his of the ill-treatment he had 

suBtaitted, up lus comm soon 

as tlie-letter rbachpd . This, he said^uraa also 

hisiuude’s desiiw, us be Would himself in 

.jjgly, which Edward opeu- 

Everett }|ie brothes^s.disgi^ 

I ba^e t^oved from h» pr^«^ture<l | 





Richard’s disgrace was ia realitfy only the just, os 
w ell as natural consequence, of liis own nnsucoessM 
intri^es, the good, but credulous Baronet ht ones 
set it down as a new and enormous instance of the 
injustice of the existing Government. It was true, 
he said, and ho must not disguise it even from 
Edward, that his father could not have sustained 
such an insult as now, for the first time, offered 
to one of his house, unless he had subjected him¬ 
self to it by accepting of an employment under the 
present system. Sir Everard had no doUbt that he 
now both saw and felt the magnitude of thia error, 
and it should be liis (Sir Everard’s) business, to 
take care that the cause of liis regret should hot 
extend itself to pecimiaiw consequences. It was 
enough for a Waverley to have sustained the public 
disgrace; the patrimonial injury could easily be ob 
viated by the head of their family. But it was botli 
the opinion of Mr Richard Waverley and lijs own, 
that Edward, tlio representative of the family ei 
Waverley-Honour, should not remain in a situation 
which subjected him also to such treatment as that 
with which his father had been stigmatized. He 
requested liis nephew therefore to take the fittest, 
and, at the same time, the most speedy opportunity 
of transmitting his resignation to the War-Office^ 
and hinted, moreover, that little ceremony was ne- 
cessaiy where so little had been used to his father. 
He sent multitudinous gi*eetings to tlie Baron of 
Bradwardine. 

A letter from Aunt Rachel spoke out even more 
plainly. She considered the disgrace of brother 
Richard as tlio just reward of his forfeiting his 
allegiance to a lawful, though exiled sovereign, and 
taking tlie oaths to an alien; a concession which 
her grandfiither, Sir Nigel Waverley, refused to 
make, either to the Roundhead P^Uament or to 
Cromwell, when his life and fortune stood in the 
utmost extremity. She hoped her dear Edward 
would follow the footsteps of liis ancostoi'S, and as 
speedily as possible get rid of the badge of servitude 
to the usurping family, and regard the >vrongs sus¬ 
tained by his father as an admonition from Hea¬ 
ven, that every desertion of tiie lino of loyalty be¬ 
comes its own punishment. She also concluded 
with her respects to Mr Bradwardine, and begged 
Waverley would inform her whether his daughter, 
Miss Rose, was old enough to wear a pair of very 
handsome ear-rings, which she proposed to send as 
a token of her affection. The good lady also desired 
to be informed whether Mr Bradwardine took aa 
much Scotch snuff, and danced as unweariedly, aa 
he did when he was at Waverley-Honour aWut 
tliirty years ago. 

These lettei-a, as might have been expected, 
highly excited Waverlcy’s indignation.. From the 
desultory style of his studies, he had not any fixed 
political opinion to place in opposition to file move¬ 
ments of indignation which he felt fit his father’s 
supposed wrongs. Of tlie real cause of his disgrace, 
Edward was totally ipiorant; nor hfld his habits at 
all led liim to investigate the poUtica of tlie period 
in which he lived, or remark uie intrigues in wWeb 
his fatlier had been so w^vely en^ged, Ind^d, 
any impressions which jhe had accidentally adopted 
concerning the parties of fte timee, were (o^mg 
to the society in which he ^ lived at Waverfoy . 
Honour) of a nature leather unfavoifra^e to the 
existir^ goyertir^ent and dyqaa^, lip phtered, 
^eprf<^,^iidthQpt:b^tfdibn, into 
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ing of the relations who had the best title to dictate 
his conduct; and not perhaps the less willingly, 
when he remembered the tedium of his quarters, 
and the inferior figure which he liad made among 
the oificers of his regiment. If he could have had 
any doubt upon the subject, it would have been de* 
cided by the following letter from, his commanding- 
officer, which, as it is very short, shall be inserted 
verbatim;— 

« Sib, 

"Having carried somewhat beyond the line of 
iny duty, an indulgence which even the lights of 
nature, and much more those of Christianity, di¬ 
rect towards errors which may aricO from youth and 
inexperience, and that altogether without effect, I 
am I'eluctantly compelled, at the present crisis, to 
use the only remaining remedy which is in my 
power., You are, therefore, hereby commanded to 

repair to-, the head-quarters of the regiment, 

within three days after the date of this letter. If 
you shall fail to do so, I must report you to the 
War-Office as absent without leave, and also take 
other steps, which will be disagreeable to you, as 
well as to, Sir, 

" Your obedient Servant, 

" J. Gardiner, Lieut.-Col. 

" Commanding the-Reg^ Dragoons.” 

Edward’s blood boiled within him as he read 
this letter. He had been accustomed from his very 
infancy to possess, in a great measure, the disposal 
of his own time, and tims acquired habits which 
rendered the rules of military discipline as un- 
pleasjng to him in this as they were in some other 
respects. An idea that in his own case they would 
not be enforced in a very rigid manner, had also 
obtained full possession of his mind, and had hi¬ 
therto been sanctioned by tlie indulgent conduct of 
his lieutenant-colonel. Neither had any thing oc- 
cui'red, to his Iqiowledge, that should have induced 
his commanding-officer, without any other warning 
than the hints we noticed at the end of the four¬ 
teenth chapter, so suddenly to assume a harsh, 
and, as Ed'ward deemed it, so insolent a tone of dic¬ 
tatorial authority. Connecting it with the letters 
ho had just received from his family, he could not 
but suppose that it was designed to make him feel, 
in his present situation, the same pressure of au¬ 
thority which had been exercised in his father’s 
case, and tliat tlio whole was a concerted scheme 
to depress and degrade every member of the Wa- 
verley family. 

Without a pause, therefore, Edward wrote a few 
cold lines', tlianking bis lieutentant-colonel for past 
civilities, and expressing regret that he should have 
chosen to effaco the remembrance of them, by as¬ 
suming a different tone towai'ds liini. The strain of 
his letter, as w ell as what he (Edward) conceived 
to be his duty, in the present crisis, called upon 
him to lay down his commission; and he therefore 
inclosed ffie fonnal resignation of a situation which 
subjected him to so unpleasant a correspondence, 
and reqbedted Colonel Gardiner would have ffie 
goodness to fonvard it to tiie proper auffiorities. 

Having finished tins magnanimous epistle, he felt 
somewhat uncertain concerning the tenus in wdiich 
his resignation ought to be expressed, upon which 
subject he ire8olv|M to consult Fergus Mac-Ivor. 
It may be observed in ^sing, that the bold and 
prompt habits of acting, and spe^kmg. 


which distinguished this yOung Chieftain, had given 
him a considerable ascendency over the 
Waverley. Endowed with at least equal pow<iier- 
nnderstanding, and with much finer genius, E^aipn 
yet stooped to the bold and decisive activilpnerh: 
intellect which was sharpened by the habi^ounjd 
ing on a preconceived and regular system, sSwith 
aa by extensive knowledge of the world. 

When Edwai’d found his friend, the latter had 
still in his hand the newspaper which he had per¬ 
used, and advanced to meet him witli the embar¬ 
rassment of one who has unplcasing news to com¬ 
municate. "Do your letters, Captain Waverley, 
I confirm the unpleasiug information which I find in 
this paper?” 

He put the paper into his hand, where his latlier’s 
disgrace was registered in tlie most bitter terms, 
transferred probably from some London jOui’Hal. 
At the end of the ^ paragraph was thiq remarkable 
innuendo:— 

" We miderstand that ^ this same Richard w’ho 
hath done all this,’ is not the only example of ^le 
Wavering Hon'our of W-v-rl-y H-n-r, See tli^a- 
zette of this day.” 

With hurried and feverish apprehension pupdiero 
turned to the place referred to, and found therein 
recorded, " Edw ard Waverley, captain in-re¬ 

giment dragoons, superseded for absence without 
leaveand in the list of military promotions, re¬ 
ferring to the same regiment, he discovered this 
farther article, " Lieut, Julius Butler, to be captain, 
vice Edward Waverley, superseded.” 

Our hero’s bosom glowed with the resentment 
wliich undeserved and apparently premeditated in¬ 
sult was calculated to excite in tlie bosom of ©ne 
who had aspired after honour, and was thus wan¬ 
tonly held up to public scorn and disgrace. Upon 
comparing the date of his colonel’s letter with that 
of the article in the Gazette, he perceived that his 
threat of making a report upon his absence had 
been literally fulfilled, and witliout inquiry, aa it 
seemed, whetlier Edward had either received fiis 
summons, or was disposed to comply with it - Ulie 
whole, tlierefore, appeared a formed plap to de¬ 
grade him in the eyes of the public; and the idea 
of its having succeeded filled him with such bitter 
emotions, that, after various attempts to conceal 
them, he at length threw liimself into Mac-Ivor’a 
arms, and gave vent to tears of sham© and indig¬ 
nation. 

It was none of this Chieftain’s faults to be indif¬ 
ferent tortile wrongs of his friends; and for Ed- 
w'ai’d, independent of certain plans with which he 
was connected, he felt a deep and sincere interest. 
The proceeding appeared os exta:i0ri^^try to Juni 
as it had done to Edward.. He knew of 

more motives than Waverley was, ptlvy to, for the 
peremptory order that, he should join his regjiment. 
But that, without farther iuqufry ^to the circum¬ 
stances of a necessary delay, the commanding offi¬ 
cer, in contradiction to his ^own and established 
character, should proceeded in SO harsh and 
unusual^ manne^ was a mystery whjeh be could 
not pen^rale. He soothed our hcro,^ however, to 
the best of his power, and began to turn his thoughts 
on revenge for his insulted honour. ' 

EdwaiS eagerly grasped at the idea. ^^ Will^'qu 
carry a mfc^e for me to Colonel Gaydiner, my 
dear Fergus, and pbhge me for eyer ?’^ » 

Fergus paused. " It is an act of friendship w hich 
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**^’ 2 |^shoul(l coinmaiid, could it be useftil, or lead to 
in w S ifehtiiig your hpnpiir; but m the present case) 
if your commauding-officer would give you 
; J^fcfiOting ou account of his having taken mea- 
gjgMHK^hich, however harsh and exasperating, were 
the strict bounds of his duty. Besides, 
XfcJIPJmer is a precise Huguenot, and has adopted 
certain ideas about tlie sinfulness of such rencontres, 
from which it would be impossible to make him 
depart, especially as his courage is beyond all sus¬ 
picion, And besides, I—I—to say the truth — I 
; dare not at this moment, for some very weighty 
; reasons, go near any of the military quarters or 
I: garrisons belonging to this government.’* 

And am I,” Siiid Waverley, “ to sit down quiet 
and contented under the injury I have received?” 

. ** That will I never advise my friend,” replied 
Mac-Ivor. ‘‘ But 1 would have vengeance to fall 
, on the head, not on the hand; on the tyrannical 
and oppressive Government which designed and 
djjg/a^d these premeditated and reiterated insults, I 
^ the tools of office which they employed in 
^ W Sutftion of the injuries they aimed at you.” 
i the Government!” said Waverley. 

" Yes,” replied the impetuous Highlander, on 
! the usurping House of Hanover, whom your grand¬ 
father would no more have served than he would 
have taken wages of red-hot gold from the great 
fiend of hell!” 

But since the time of my grandfather, two 
generations of this dynasty have possessed the 
^ throne,” said Edward, coolly. 

True,” replied the Chieftain; and because 
(,we have passively given them so long the means 
of showing their native character,—because both 
you and 1 myself have lived in quiet submission, 
have oven truckled to the times so far as to ac¬ 
cept commissions under them, and thus have given 
them an opportunity of disgi\acing us publicly by 
I’eauraing themi are we not on that account to resent 
inihrics which our fathers only apprehended, but 
5sAkh we have actually sustained ? Or is the cause 
unfortunate Stuart family become less just, 

I be^iuse tlieir title has devolved upon an heir who is 
innbeent of the charges of raisgovernment brought 
against his father?—Dou you remember the lines 
of your favourite poet?— 

Had Richard unconstrained resign’d the throne, 

A Idng can give no more than is his own; J 

I'he title stood entail’d had Richard had a son. 

j You see, my dear Waverley, I can quote poetry as 
^ well as Flora and you. But come, clear your moody 
brow, and trust to me to show you an honourable 
road to a speedy and glorious revenge. Let us seek 
Flora, who ;]|^erhap8 has more news to tell us of 
j what has ooourrea during our absence. She will 
\ rejoice to hear that you are relieved of your ser- 
[ vitudci But first add a postscript to your letter, 
marking the time when you received this calvinis- 
tlcal Colonel’s first btunmons, and ej^ress your re¬ 
gret that the hastinsfi^of his proceedings prevented 

Then let him blra!^ for>^ injustice.” ^ 

The letter accordingly, covering a for- 

^g4^sigiiatiqn of commission, and Mac-Ivor 

^Ig^hed it letters of his own by a 

PS^UinessiSfi||er,>d1^^c^^ to put them into the 

fiearlEt b ^ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

An EolaireissemenU^ 

The hint wliich the Chieftain had thrown out 
, respecting Flora was not unpremeditated. He had 
observed with great satisfaction the growing attach¬ 
ment of Waverley to his sister, nor did he see any 
bar to their union, excepting the situation which 
Waverley’s father held in the ministry, and Ed¬ 
ward’s own commission in the army of George II. 
These obstacles were now removed, and in a man¬ 
ner which apparently paved the way for the son’s 
becoming reconciled to another allegiance. In every 
other respect the match would be most eligible. 
The safety, happiness, and honourable provision of 
his sister, whom he dearly loved, appeared to be en¬ 
sured by the proposed union; and Ids heart swelled 
when he considered how his own interest would be 
exalted in the eyes of tlie ex-monarch to whom ho 
had dedicated his service, by an alliance witli one 
of those ancient, powerful, and wealthy English fa¬ 
milies of the steady cavalier faith, to awaken whose 
decayed attachment to the Stuart family was now 
a matter of such vital importance to the Stuart 
cause. Nor could Fergus perceive any obstacle to 
such a scheme. Waverley’s attachment was evi¬ 
dent; and as his person was handsome, and his taste 
apparently coincided with lier own, he anticipated 
I no opposition on the part of Flora. Indeed, between 
his ideas of patriarchal power, and those which ho 
had acquired in France respecting the disposal ot 
females in marriage, any opposition from his sister, 
dear as she was to liim, would have been the last 
obstacle on which he would have calpulated, even 
had the union been loss eligible. 

Influenced by these feelings, tlie Chief now led 
Waverley in quest of Miss Mac-Ivor, not without 
the hope that the present agitation of liis guest’s 
spirits might give him courage to cut ehoit what 
Fergus termed the romance of the courtsliip. They 
found Flora, with het* faithful attendants, Una and 
Cathleen, busied in preparing what appeared to 
Waverley to be white bridal favours, Bisguising 
as well as he could the agitation of his mind, Wa¬ 
verley asked for what joyful occasion Miss Mac-Ivor 
made such ample preparation. 

‘‘ It is for Fergus’s bridal,” she said, smiling. 

Indeed! ” said Edward ; “ he has kept his se¬ 
cret well. I hope he will allow me to be his bride’s- 
man.” 

That is a man’s office, but not yours, as Bea¬ 
trice says,” retorted Flora. 

And who is tlie fair lady, may I be permitted 
to ask, Miss Mac-Ivor ?” 

“ Did not I tell you long since, that Fergus wooed 
no bride but Honour?” answered Flora. 

And am I then incapable of being liis assistant 
and counsellor in the pursuit of honour?” said our 
hero, colouring deeply. ‘‘Do 1 rank so low in your 
opinion?” 

Far from it, Captain Waverley. I would to 
God you were of our determination I and made use 
of the expression which displeased you, solely 
Because you are not of our quality* 

But stand against us as an enemy.” 

“ That time ia past, sister,” said Fergus; and 
you may Wish Edward Waverley (no longer captain) 
loy of being freed from the slavery to kn usurper} 
imphed in that sable and ill*omened eutblemf*' 

6 . 
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. ** Yes,” swd W averley, undoing the coekade from 

1 He Hat^ ^ it has pleased the king who bestowed this 
' badge upon me, to resume it in a manner which 
leaves me little" reason to regret his service*” 
Thank God for that!” cried the enthusiaat 
** and Othat they may be blind enough to treat every 
man of honour who serves them with the same in- 
cK^ity, that I may have loss to sigh for when the 
shmggle appronches I” 

And now, sister,” Said the Chieftain," replace 
his cockade with one of a more lively colour, 1 think 
It was the fsehiott Of the ladies of yore to arm and 
send forth their knights to high achievement.” 

<< Not,” replied the lady, till the knight adven¬ 
turer had wea weighed th^ustice and die danger 
of the cause, Fergus. Mr Waverley is just now too 
much agitat^ by feelings of recent emotion, for me 
to press upon him a resolution of consequence.” 

Waverley felt half-alarmed at the thought of 
adopting the badge of what was by tlie majority of 
the kingdom esteemed rebellion, yet he could not 
disguise his chagrin at the c^ddnesa with which Flora 
parried her brother’s hint. “ Mias Mac-Ivor, I per¬ 
ceive, thinks the knight unworthy of her encourage¬ 
ment and favour,” said he, somewhat bitterly. 

“ Not 80 , Mr Waverley,” she replied, with great 
sweetness. Why should I refuse my brother’s 
valued friend a boon which I am distributing to bis 
whole clan \ Most willingly would I eulist every 
man of honour in the cause to whicli my brother 
has devoted himself. But Fergus has taken his 
measures with his eyes open. Bis life has been 
devoted to this cause from his cradle j with him its 
call is sacred, were it even a summons to the tomb. 
But how can I wish you, Mr Waverley, so new to 
the world, so far from eveiy friend whO might ad¬ 
vise and ou^ht to influence you,—in a moment too 
of sudden pique and indignation,—how can I wish 
you to plunge yourself at once into so desperate an 
eiiterfmse t ” 

Fergus, who did ndt understand these delicacies, 
stmle through the apartment biting his lip, and 
then, with a conslmined smile, said, ** Well, sister, 

I leave you t<» act your new character of mediator 
between the Elector of Hanover and the subjects 
of your lawful sovereign and benefactor,” and left 
the room. 

There was a painful pause, which was at length 
broken by Miss Mac-1 vor. My brother is unjust,” 
she said, because he can bear no iiiteiTuption that 
seems to thwart his loyal zeal.” 

” And do you not sliare liis ardour 1 ” asked Wa¬ 
verley. ' 

“ Do I not?” answered Flora—** God knows 
I mine exc^ds his, if that be possible. But I am 
I not, like him, rapt by the bustle of military prepa¬ 
ration, and tile infinite detail necessary to the pre¬ 
sent imdertaking, beyond consideration of the grand 
principles of justice and truth, on which our enter- 
prifw is grounded; and these, I am certain, can only 
be furthered by measures in tlyemselves true and 
just. To operate upon your present feelings, my 
dear Mr Waverley, to induce you to an irretriev¬ 
able step, of which you have not considered either 
the justice or the danger, is, in my poor judgment, 
neither the one nor the other.” 

“ Incomparable Flora!” said Edward, taking her 
hand, •• how much do I need such a monitor! ” 

“ A better one by fitr,” said Flora, gently with- 
diMpdng ker hand, ” Mr Waverley will always find 


I m his own bosom, when he will jpve its small stUI 
j voice leisure to be heard.” < 

"No, Miss Miuj-Ivor, I dam not kope it/. A 
thousand circumstances of fatal self-uidulgeucelja^ 


that condescending friend, who would strengthen 
me to redeem ray errors, ray future life”— 

" Hush, my dear sir I novy you carry your joy at 
escaping the hands of a Jacobite reeriuting othcer 
to an unparalleled excess of gratitude.” 

" Nay, dear Flora, trifle with me no longer; you 
cannot mistake the meaning of thtise feebtigs which 
I have almost involuntarily expi’esseil; and since I 
have broken the banner of silence, let me profit by 
my audacity — Or may I, with your permission, 
mention to your brother”— 

" Not for the world, Mr Waverley!” 

" What am I to understand 1” said Edward. "Is 

there any fatal bar—has any prepossession”-- 

" None, sir,” answered Flora. " I owe it to my.; 
self to say, tliat 1 never yet saw the pei*8on"t>n 
whom 1 tliought witli reference to tlie present sub¬ 
ject.” . , 

" The shortness of our acquaintance, perhaps— 

If Miss Muc-Ivor will deign to give me time”- 

" 1 have not even that excuse. Captain Wa 
verley’s character is so open—is, in short, of tliat 
natiu'o, that it cannot be misconstrued, eitiier in its 
strength or its weakness.” 

" And for that weakness you despise me?” said 
Edward. 

" Forgive me, Mr Waverley—and remember it 
is but within this half hour tliat there existed be¬ 
tween us a baiTier of a nature to me insurmount¬ 
able, since 1 never could think of an officer in the 
service of the Elector of Hanover in any other light 
than as a casual acquaintance. Permit me then to 
arrange my ideas upon so unexpected a topic, and 
in less than an hour 1 will be ready to give you 
sucli reJuHons fur the resolution I shall express, as 
nuiy be sjitisfactory at least, If not pleasing u; yoa.” 
So saying, Flora witlidi-ew, leaviug Waverley to 
meditate upon the manner in wliich she had re¬ 
ceived his adth’esses. 

Ere he could make up his mind whether to be¬ 
lieve his suit had been acceptable or no, Fergus 
re-entered the apai'tment. What, d la imrt^ Wa¬ 
verley 1 ” he cried. " Come down with me to the 
court, and you shall see a sight worth all the ti¬ 
rades of your romances. An hundred firelocks, 
my friend, and as many broadswords, just arrived 
from good friends; and two or thi*ee hmidred stout 
fellows almost fighting which shall first possess 
them.— But let me look at you clpser—Why, a 
true Highlander would say you Iwid been blighted 
by an evil eye.—Or can it be tliis silly girl that has 
thus blanked your spirit ?—Never oiM her, dear 
Edward; tlie wisest of her sex are fools in* what 
regards the business of life,” 

Indeed, my gtHid friend,” answered Waverley, 
" all that I can charge against your sister is, that 
she is too sensible, too reasonable,” 

** If tliat be all, .1 ensure you for a louisHd’or 
against the mood lasting foiir-and-twenty hoty^ 
No woman fraa ever steadily sensible for tliat pe¬ 
riod; and Lwill engage, if that will jflease/ yo^ 
Flora shall be aa unreasonable tp-morrow as any 
of her sex. You must learn, my dear lldi^ard, tc 
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coidtsid^ women an tfun^/t^etaire,^ So 3/iyuig, he 
Eeii^ Waverley^s itrm, and di%^ed him off to re- 
vi^Hs miiitajy prepsRititoiiSi 


CHAPTER xxvn. 

Ujpon the mm Subject, 

Fsnm^s Mac-Ivor had too much tact and deli¬ 
cacy to renew the subject wliich he had interrupted. 
His head was, or appeared to be, so full of ^ms, 
broadswords, bonnets, canteens, and tartan hose, 
that Waverley could not for some time draw his 
attention to any other topic. 

^ Are you to take the field so soon, Ferp^is,” he 
asked, “ tliat you axe making all these martial pre¬ 
parations!” 

“ When we have settled that you go wdth me, 
you shall know all; but otherwise, the knowledge 
cnKht rather be prejudicial to you.” 

are you serious in your purpose, with such 
mfiRlf^'lbrces, to rise against an established go- 
^SlMnentl It is mere frenzy.” 

** iaissezfaire a Don Antoine —I shall take good 
' care of myself., We shall at least use the compli¬ 
ment of Conan, who never got a stroke but he gave 
\ one. I would not, however,” continued the Chief¬ 
tain, “ have you think me mad enough to stir till 
a favourable opportunity: I will not slip my dog 
before the gamers afoot. But, once more, will you 
join with us, and you shall know all ?” 

** How can II” said Waverley; ‘‘ I who have so 
lately held that commission which is now posting 
Dack to those that gave it I My accepting it im¬ 
plied a promise of fidelity, and an aclmowledgraent 
of the legality of the government.” 

A rash promise,” answered Fergus, is not a 
steel handcuff; it may be shaken off, especially when 
it was given under deception, and has been repaid 
bW^ult. But if you cannot immediately make up 
yQqH^mind to a glorious revenge, go to England, 
an^ffl3&,yon cross the Tweed, you will hear tidings 
tbaj wilt make the world ring ; and if Sir Everani 
be ihe gallant old cavalier 1 have heard lum de- 
' scribed % some of our honest gentlemen of the year 
one thousand seven hundred and fifteen, lie will 
find you a better horse-troop and a better cause 
than you have lost” 

" But your rister, Fergus ?” 
f' ** Out, hyperbolical fiend! ” replied the Chief, 
^laughing; “ how vexest thou tliis man!—Speak’st 
"thou of nothing but of ladies?” 

Nay, be serious, my dear friend,” said W'aver- 
ley; I feel that the happiness of my future life must 
depend upon the answer which Miss Mac-Ivor shall 
make to what I ventured to tell her this momii^.” 

And is this yOur very sober earnest,” said Fer¬ 
gus, more gravely, ** or are we in the land of romance 
and fiction 1” 

“ My earnest, undoubtedly. How could you sup¬ 
pose me jesting on such a subject?” I 

Then, in very sober earnest,” answered his 
" I am very glad to hear it; and so highly do 
of Flora, that you are the only man in Eng^ 
whom I would say so much.—But before 
y^u my hand so warmly, there is more to be 
colisioered.-—Your faiddly—will they approve 

your coilueelSng youi^tf with the sisW of a high¬ 
born Hii^^hlaiid^W^!” *, i 


“ My uncle’s situafion,” said Waverley, “ his 
I general opmions^ and his Uniform indulgence, en¬ 
title me to say, that hhrth and pexsOnal qualities 
are all he would look to in such a connexion. And 
where can I find bo^ united ill Such excellence as 
in your sister?” 

0 nowhere!— cela ra sam dire,^* replied Fer- 
mis wiffi a smile. “ But your Ihther will expect a 
mther’s prerogative in being consulted.” 

“ Surely; but his late breach i»^ith the* ruling 
powers removes all apprehension of objection on 
his part, especially as 1 am convinced that my uncle 
will be warm in my cause.” 

" Religion, perhaps,” said Fergus, ‘‘ nmy hiake 
obstacles, though we are not bigoted Catholics.” 

My grandmother was of the Church of Rome, 
and her religion was never objected to by my fa¬ 
mily.—Do not think of my friends, dear Fergus; 
let me rather have your influence where it may be 
more necessary to remove obstacles—*I mean with 
your lovely sister.” 

" My lovely sister,” replied Fergus, " like her 
loving brother, is very apt to have a pretty decisive 
will of her own, by which, in this case, you must 
be ruled; but you shall not want my interest, nor 
my counsel. And, in the first place, 1 will give 
you one hint—Loyalty is her ruling passion; and 
since she could spell an English book, she has 
been in love with the memory of the gallant Cap¬ 
tain Wogan, who renounced the service of the 
usurper Cromwell to join the standard of Charles 
II., marched a handful of cavalry from London to 
the Highlands to join Middleton, then in arms for 
the king, and at length died gloriously in the royal 
cause. Ask her to show you some verses she made 
on his history and fate; they have been much ad¬ 
mired, I assure you. The next point is-1 think 

I saw Flora go up towards tlie waterfall a short time 
since—follow, man, follow! don^t allow the garri¬ 
son time to strengthen its purposes of resistance— 
Alerte a la muraillel Seek Flora out, and learn her 
decision as soon as you can—and Cupid go with you, 
while I go to look over belts and cartouch-boxes.” 

Waverley ascended the glen with an anxious and 
throbbing heart. Love, with all its romantic ti’aiii 
of hopes, fears, and wishes, was mingled with other 
feelings of a nature less easily defined. He could 
not but remember how much this morning had 
changed his fate, and into what a complicaaon of 
perplexity it was likely to plunge him. Suft-rise 
had seen him possessed of an esteemed rank in the 
honourable profession of arms, his father to aff 
appearance rapidly rising in the favour of his sove¬ 
reign ;—all this had passed away like a dream— 
he himself was dishonoured, his father disgriaced, 
and he had become involuntarily the confident at 
least, if not the accomplice, of plans dark, deep, and 
dangerous, which must infer either the subversion 
of the Government he had so lately served, or the 
destruction of all who had participtited in them. 
Should Flora even listen to his suit favourably, 
what prospect was there of its being brought to n 
happy termination, amid the tumult o^ an impend¬ 
ing insurrection? Or how cOuld he make die selfish 
request that she should l^ve Fergus, to whom she 
was so much attached, and, retiring with him to Eng¬ 
land, wait, as a distant spectator, the success of her 
brother’s undertaking, or the ruin of lUl htS hbjpes 
and fortunes?—Or, on the other hand, 
uimself, with no;other aid than his single atm, in 
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the dangerous sod precipitate counsels of the Chief- 
Uiio^—to he wliirled along by him, the partah^ex* of 
ail despei^ie and impetuous motions, renouncing 
almost the power of judging, or deciding upon the 
rectitude or prudence of his actions. this was no 
pleasing prospect for the secret pride of Waverley 
to stoop to. And yet what other conclusion re¬ 
mained, saving the rejection of his addresses by 
Flora, an alternative not to he thought of in the 
present high-wrought state of his feelings, with any 
thing short of mental agony. Pondering the doubt¬ 
ful and dangerous prospect before him, ho at length 
arrived near the cascade, where, as Fergus had 
augured, he found Flora seated. 

She was quite alone, and as soon as she observed 
his approach, she rose, and came to meet him, Ed¬ 
ward attempted to say something within the verge 
of ordinary compliment and conversation, but found 
himself unequal to the task. Flora seemed at fli*st 
equally embarrassed, but recovered herself more 
Bpeedily, and (an unfavourable augury for Waver¬ 
ley *s suit) was the first to enter upon the subject of 
their last interview. “ It is too important, in every 
point of view, Mr Waverley, to permit me to leave 
you in doubt on my senthneuts.” 

** Do not speak them speedily,” said Waverley, 
much agitated,. “ unless tiiey ai*e such as, I fear 
from your manner, I must not dare to anticipate. 
Let time—let my future conduct—let your bro¬ 
ther’s influence” — 

“ Forgive me, Mr Waverley,” said Flora, her 
complexion a little heightened, but her voice firm 
and composed. ** I should incur my own heavy ceu- 
«ure, did I delay expressing my sincere conviction I 
tliat I can never regard you otherwise than as a I 
valued friend. I should do you the liighest injustice 
did I conceal my sentiments for a moment—I see 
I distress you, and I grieve for it, but better now 
than later; and O, better a thousand times, Mr Wa¬ 
verley, that you should feel a present momentary 
disappointment, tlian the long and heart-sickening 
griefs wliich attend a rash and ill-assorted mar¬ 
riage I” 

“ Good God!” exclaimed "Waverley, “ why should 
you anticipate sucli consequences from a union where 
birth is equal, where fortune is favoirrable, where, 
if I may venture to say so, the tastes are similar, 
where you allege no preference for another, where 
you even express a favourable opuiion of him whom 
you reject ?” 

" Mr Waverley, I hare that favourable opinion,” 
answered Flora; and so strongly, that though I 
would rather liave been silent on the grounds of my 
resolution, you shall command them, if you exact 
such a mark of my esteem and confidence.” 

She sat down upon a fragment of rock, and Wa¬ 
verley, placing himself near her, anxiously pressed 
for the explanation she oflered. 

I dare hardly,” she said, **tell you tlio situa¬ 
tion of my fillings, tliey are so different from those 
usually ascribed to young women at my period of 
life ; I dare hardly touch upon wliat I conjec¬ 
ture to De the nature of yours, lest I should give 
oflenoe where X would wiUingly administer conso¬ 
lation, For myself, from my infancy till this day, 

1 have had but One wisli—the restoration of my 
royal benefactors to their rightful throne. It is 
im^ssiblo to express to you the devotion of my 
to this single subject; and 1 will frankly 
' that it im so occupied my mind ;»b tO oa- 


elude every thought respecting wliat is called my 
own settlement in life. Let me but live to see. tlis 
day of tliat happy restoration, and a Highland cot¬ 
tage, a French convent, or an Fngli^ palape^jipr^l 
be alike indifferent to me.” \ 

" But, dearest Flora, how is your enthusiastic 
zeal for the exiled family inconsistent with 
pinessl” 

“ Because you seek, or ought to seek, in the 
object of your attachment, a heart whose principal 
delight should bo in augmenting your domestic 
felicity, and returning your affection, even to the 
height of romance. To a man of less keen sensi¬ 
bility, and less enthusiastic tenderness of disposi¬ 
tion, Flora Mac-Ivor might give content, if not 
happiness; for were the irrevocable w'ords spoken, 
never would she be deficient in the duties which 
she vowed.” 

‘‘Andwhy—why, Miss Mac-Ivor, sliouldyou tlimk 
yourself a more valuable treasure to one who is less 
capable of loving, of admiring you, than to me 1 ” 
Simply because the tone of our affections wodjld 
be more in unison, and becaase his more biuU|ted 
sensibility would not require the return of en^u- 
siasra which I have not to bestow. But yon/ Mr 
Waverley, would for ever refer to the idea of do¬ 
mestic happiness wliich your imagirfation is capable 
of painting, and whatever fell short of that ideal 
representation would be construed into coolness 
and indifference, wliile you might consider the en¬ 
thusiasm with wliich I regarded the success of the 
royal family, as defrauding your affection of its 
due return.” 

"In other words, Miss Mac-Ivor, you cannot 
love mo I ” said her suitor dejectedly. 

" I could esteem you, Mr Waverley, as much, 
perhaps more, tliaii any man I have ever seen; but 
1 cannot love you as you ought to be loved. 01 do 
not, for your own sake, desire so hazardous an ex¬ 
periment ! The woman whom you marry, ought to 
have affections and opinions moulded upon youljiS* 
Her studies ought to be your studies;—her wishes, i 
her feelings, her hopes, her fears, should all mifi^lo 
with yours. She should enhance your pleasurdSj ' 
share your sorrows, and cheer your melancholy.” 

" And why will not you, Miss Mac-Ivor, who can 
so well describe a happy union,—why will not you 
be yourself the person you describe I ” 

" Is it possible you do not yet comprehend mel” 
answered Flora. ‘‘ Have I not told you, that every 
keener sensation of my mind is bent exclusively 
towards an event, upon which, indeed, I have no 
power but those of my earnest prayers?” 

" And might not the granting the suit I solicit,” 
said Waverley, too earnest on his purpose to con¬ 
sider what he was about to say," even advance the 
interest to which you have deyoted ^urself? My 
family is wealthy and powerful, inclined in princi¬ 
ples to the Stuart race, and should a favourable 
opportunity”——— 's. 

" A favourable ojqxortunitiy!” said Flora, some¬ 
what scornfully,—" inclined in pnnciplesl—Can 
such lukewai*m adliereiice bo honourable to your;? 
selves, or gratifying to your lawful sovereign?-— 
Think, from my present feelings, what 1 ^uM 
suffer, when I held the place of member in a faihjdy) 
where the tights which I hold most sacred are 
jected to cold discussion, and only deemed wtliy 
of support Then they sh^ ajmear on the i4 
triumphing without it P? \ ^ 
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Your doubts/' quickly repiied Waverloy, ai’e 
uniist as |S^ as concerns myself. The cause that 
I sMl assert, I dare support through every danger, 
as tlie boldest who draws s^vord in 

JW^khat,” answered Flora," I cannot doubt for 
JpSJroent. But consult your own good sense and 
reason, rather than a prepossession hastily adopted, 
probably only l)ecatlii^ you have met a young woman 
possessed of the usual accomplishments, in a se¬ 
questered and romantic situation. Let your part 
in tliis great and perilous drama rest upon convic¬ 
tion, and not on a hurried, and probably a tempo- 
i*ary feeling.” 

Waverley attempted to reply, but his words failed 
him. Es'ery sentiment that Flora had uttered vin¬ 
dicated the strength of his attachment; for even 
her loyalty, although w'ildly enthusiastic, was gene¬ 
rous and noble, and disdained to avail itself of any 
indirect means of supporting the cause to which she 
was devoted. 

^/After Walking a little way in silence down the 
p thus resumed the conversation.—One 

more, Mr Waverley, ere wo bid farewell to 
this ropic for ever; and forgive my boldness if that 
word have the air of advice. My brother Fergus 
is anxious that you should join him in his present 
enterprise. But do not consent to this: you could 
not, by your single exertions, further his success, 
and you would inevitably share his fall, if it be 
God’s pleasure that fall he must. Your character 
would also suffer irretrievably. Let me beg you 
will return to your ow n coimtry; and, having pub¬ 
licly freed yourself from every tie to the usurping 
government, 1 trust you will see cause, and find 
opportunity, to selrve your injured sovereign with 
effect, and stand foi’tii, as your loyal ancestors, at 
the head of your natural followers and adherents, a 
wortliy representative of the House of Waverley.” 
And should I be so Jiappy .as thus to distin- 

g^sh myself, miglit I not liope ”- 

I Jl^Forgive my intcrniption,” said Flora. " The 
^ explain to 

yo^with candour the feelings which I now enter¬ 
tain; how they might he altered by a train of events 
too favourable perhaps to he hoped lor, it were iu 
vam even to conjecture: Only bo assured, Mr Wa¬ 
verley, that, after my brother’s honour and happi¬ 
ness, there is none which I shall more sincerely 
pmy for than for yours.” 

is, With these words she parted from him, for they 
^ were now arrived whei’e tw o paths separated. Wa- 
^ verley reached the castle amidst a medley of con¬ 
flicting passions. He avoided any private interview 
witli Fergus, as he did hot find himself able either 
to encounter his raillery, or reply to his solicita¬ 
tions. The wild revelry of the feast, for Mac-Ivor 
kept open table for his clan, served in some degree 
to stun reflection. When their festivity was ended, 
he began to consider hdw he should again meet Miss 
^lac-Ivor after the painful and interesting expla¬ 
nation of the nmrning. But Flora did not appear. 
Fergus, whose eyes Hashed when he was told, by 
Cathleen that her mistress designed to keep her 
g^Jtment that evening, went himself in quest of 
butap^rently liis remonstrances were in vain, 
retimed with a heightened complexion, and 
symptoms of,dwp]ea8ure. The rest of tlie 
; pai^sed on >vithont any allusion, on paii; 

InWmr of y^us Or Wam‘Jey^ to the subjeei Wliicli 


I engrossed the reflections of the latter, and perhaps 
I of both. . 

I When retired to his own apartment, Edwai^ en¬ 
deavoured to sum up die business of the day. Tliat 
the repulse he had received fjfom Flora would be 
persisted in for die present, there was no doubt. 
But could ho hope for ultimate spccess in case 
circumstances permitted the renfewal of his suit! j 
Would the enthusiastic loyalty, which at this atii- ' 
mating moiAent left no room for a softer passion, 
survive, at least in its engrossing force, the success 
or the failure of the present political machinadons? 
And if so, could he hope that the interest which 
she had acknowledged him to possess in her favour, 
might be improved into a warmer attachment L He 
taxed liis memory to recall every word she had 
used, w'idi the appropriate looks and gestures which 
had enforced themj and ended by finding himself 
in the same state of uncertainty. It was very late 
before sleep brought relief to the tumult of his mind, 
after the most painful and agitating day which he 
had ever passed. 


CHAPTER XXVIll. 

A Letter from TiiUy-Veolan» ^ 

In the morning, when Waverley’s troubled re¬ 
flections had for some time given way to repose, 
there came music to his dreams, but not the voice 
of Selma, Ho imagined himself transported hack 
to Tully-Veolan, and that he heard Davie Gellatley 
singing in the court those matins which used gene¬ 
rally to be the first sounds that disturbed his repose | 
while a guest of the Baron of Bradwardine. The 
notes which suggested this vision continued, and 
waxed louder, until Edward awoke in earnest. The 
illusion, however, did not seem entirely dispelled. 
TJie apartment was in the forfress of Ian nan Cliais- 
tel, but it was still the voice of Davie Gallatley tliat 
made the following lines resound under tlie win¬ 
dow:— 

My heart’s in the Highlands, my heart Is not here, 

My heart’s in the Highlands a«chasing the deer; 

A-chasing th» -wild deer, ai\d following the roe. 

My heart's in the Highlands wherever I go.^ 

Curious to loiow what could have detennined Mr 
Gellatley on an excursion of such unwonted extent, 
Edward began to dress himself in all haste, during | 
which operation the minstrelsy of Davie changed | 
its tune more than once 

There’s nought in the Highlands but syboes and ledu, 

And lang-leggit caUants gaun wanting the breeks; 

Wanting the breeks, and without hose and shoon, 

But we’ll a’ win the breeks when King Jamie cornea batne. 

By the time Waverley was dressed and had is 
sued forth, David had associated himself with two 
or three of the iimnerous Highland loungers who 
always graced tlio gates of the castle with their I 
presence, and was capering and dancing full mer- I 
lily in the doubles and full career of a Scotch four¬ 
some reel, to the music of his own whistling. In 
tliis double capacity of dancer and musician, he 

—-?-:--- 

1 These lines form the burden of an old song to which 
Burns wrote additional versos. 

a These lln^s are also, ancient, and I believe to the tuuC o< 

« We’K never hae peace tUl Jamie coroes 
to w hich Burns liltewise wrote some verses. 
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CQutinuedi until an idle piper, who ^served Jus 
teal, obeyed the unanimous call of Seid swti (t. e. 
blow up), and relieved him from the latter part of 
his trouble. Young and old then mingled in the 
dance as they could find partners. The appearance 
of Waverley did not inteir^t David’s exercise, 
tliough he contrived, by grinning, nodding, and 
tljrowing one or two inclinations of tlie body into 
tlxo graces with wliich he performed the Highland 
fling, to convey to our hero symptoms of recogni¬ 
tion. Then, wlule busily employed in setting, whoop¬ 
ing all the while, and flapping his fiugers over liis 
bead, he of a sudden prolonged liis side-step un¬ 
til it brought him to the place where Edward was 
standing, and, Still keeping time to tlie music like 
Hai’lequin in a pantomine, ho thrust a letter into 
our hero’s hand, and continued his saltation with¬ 
out pause or intermission. Edward, who perceived 
that the aiddress was in Hose’s handwriting, retired 
to peruse it, leaving tlie faithful bearer to continue 
his exercise until 3ie piper or he should be tired 
out. 

The contents of the letter greatly surprised him. 
It had originally comifienced with Dear ^ir; but 
these words had been carefully erased, and the mo¬ 
nosyllable, substituted in their place. The rest 
of the contents shall be given in Rose’s own lan¬ 
guage :nr 

I fear I am using an improper freedom by in¬ 
truding upon you, yet I cannot trust to any one else 
to let you know some tilings which have happened 
liere, with which it seems necessary you should be 
acquainted. Forgive me, if I ara wrong in what I 
am doing; for, alas I Mr Waverloy, I have no better 
advice than that of my own feelings;—my dear fa¬ 
ther is gone from tliis place, and when lie can return 
to my assistance and protection, God alone knows. 
You have probably heard, that in consequence of 
some troublesome news from the Highlands, w'ar- 
rants were sent out for apprehending several gen¬ 
tlemen in these parts, and, among others, my dear 
father. In spite of all my tears and entreaties that 
he would suri'ender himself to the Government, he 
joined with Mr Falconer and some other gentlemen, 
and they have all gone northwards, with a body of 
about fortjr horsemen. So 1 am not«o anxious con¬ 
cerning his immediate safety, as about wdiat may 
follow afterwards, for these troubles are only begin¬ 
ning. But all tliis is nothing to you, Mr Waverley, 
only I thought you would be glad to learn that my 
fatlier has escaped, in case you happen to have 
heard that he was in danger. 

“ The day after ray father w’ent oflf, there came 
a party of soldiers to TuUy-Veolan, and behaved 
very rudely to Bailie Macwheeble; but the officer 
was very civil to me, only said his duty obliged him 
to search for arms and papers. My father had pro¬ 
vided against this by talcmg away all the arms ex¬ 
cept the old useless things which hung in the hall, 
and he had put all his pipers out of the way. But 
0! Mr Waverley, how shall 1 tell you tliat they 
j made strict inquiry after you, and asked when you 
I had been at Tully-Veolan, and where you now were. 

I The officer is gone back with his party, but a non¬ 
commissioned officer and four men remain os a sort 
of garrison in the houses. They have hitherto be- 
bared very well, as we are forced to keep them in 
^d-humour. But these soldiers liave Innt^ as if 
an your falling into tiicir hands you would be in 
groat danger j I cannot prevwl on myself to write 


what wicked folsehoods they said, for I am sure 
they are faJsdioods j but you will best judge w^t 
you ought to do. The party that returned carried | 
oflf your servant prisoner^ with your twogh^ ^se», I 
and every thing that you left at Tully-Ver 
hope God will protect you, and that you nil 
home to Englmid, where you used to tell mt. 
was no military violence nor fighting among ciiu^ 
permitted, but every thing was done according to 
au equal law that protected all who were harmless 
and innocent. I hope you will exert your indul¬ 
gence as to my boldness in writing to you, udiere 
it seems to me, tliough perhaps erroneoasJy, that 
your safety and honour are concerned. I am sure 
—at least I think, my father would approve of my 
writing; for Mr Rubnc is fled to his cousin’s at the 
Duchran, to be out of danger from the soldiers and 
the Whigs, and Bailie Macwheeble does not like to 
meddle (he says) in otlier men’s concerns, tliough 
I hope what may serve my fatlier’s friend at such 
a time as this, caimot be termed improper interfe¬ 
rence. Farewell, Captain Waverley I I shall pro¬ 
bably never see you more; for it would be ery 
improper to wish you to call at TuUy-Veolan just 
now, even if these men were gone; but I wjU al¬ 
ways remember with gratitude your kindness in 
assisting so poor a scholar as myself, and your at¬ 
tentions to my dear, dear father. 

‘‘ I remain your obliged servant, 

“ Rose Comyne BaADWARniNE, 

P. S.— 1 hope you will send me a line by David 
Gcllatley, just to siiy you have received tliis, and 
that you will take care of yourself; and forgive me 
if I entreat you, for your own sake, to join none of 
these unhappy cabals, but escape, as fast as possible, 
to your own fortunate counti’y.—My compliments 
to my dear Flora, and to Glenuaquoich* Is she not 
as handsome and accomplished as 1 described her?” 

Thus concluded the letter of Rose Bradwardine, 
the contents of which both surprised and affected 
Waverley. That the Baron should fall under the 
suspicions of Government, in consequence of ^e 
present stir among the partisans of the house of 
Stuart, seemed only the natural consequence of hie 
political predilections ; but how he himself Miould 
have been involved in such suspicions, conscious 
that until yesterday he had been free from har¬ 
bouring a thought against the prosperity of the 
reigning family, seemed inexplicable. Both at TuUy- 
Veolan and Glenuaquoich, his hosts had respected 
his engagements with the existing Government, 
and though enough passed by acci^ntal innuendo 
that miglitinduce him to reckon the Baron and the 
Chief among those disaffected gentlemen who were 
still numerous in ScotUmd, y«t until his own con¬ 
nexion with the army had been broken off by the 
resumption of hiC commission, he had no reason 
to suppose that they nourished any immediate^ or 
hostile attempts against the^preseut estabiyimemb. 
Still he was avmre tliat unless he meant at once to ; 
embrace the proposal of Fergus Mac-Ivor, it would ; 
deeply concern him to leave the suspidous neigh¬ 
bourhood without delay, and repair where his con¬ 
duct might undergo a satisfactory exasnmation. , 
Upon th^ he the ratlier determined,, ae ilona^ ; 
advice favoured , his doing so, and bcHkuse he Ibll ^ 
inexpressible repugaMiee at me idea ef . being: an- 
cessaxy to ihe of civil war* . Wbalevs^ tyere 
^e original rights o^ tlie Stuarts, calm ieffediM, 
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« My good friend/' eaid Waverley, «if you can 
uotjht me have a horse and guide, my servaiit shall 
seemhera elsewhere/' 

^d^eel I Your servant?—and what for gangs 
Ii(3P[^rward wi'you himsell 
11 wavef“ley had jbut very liitlo of a captain of 
I horse's spirit within him —I mean of that sort of api- 
I rii which I have been obliged to when I happen^, 
ju a mail-coach, or diligence, to meet some military 
man who has Idndly taken upon him tli© disciplining 
of the waiters, and the taxing of reckonings. Some 
of this useful talent our hero had, however, acquired 
during his military service, and on this gi*oss pro¬ 
vocation it began seriously to arise. Look ye, sir; 

I came here for my own accommodation, and not 
to answer impertinent questions. Either say you 
can, or cannot, get me what I want; I shall pursue 
imy course in eiSier case." 

J Mr Ebenezer Cruickshanlis left the room with | 
WBomo indistinct muttering; but whether negative 
acquiescent, Edward could not well distinguish. 
Tk^hostess. civil, quiet, laborious drudge, came 
tojJRelfete orders for dinner, but declined to make 
on the Subject of the horse and guide; for 
he i^ique law, it seems, extended to the stables 
)f the Golden Candlestick. 

From a window which overlooked tho dark and 
larrow court in which Calluin Beg rubbed down 
fcie horses after their journey, Waverley heard the 
following dialogue betwixt tho subtle foot-page of 
HVich Ian Vohr and his landlord:— 

“ Ye’ll he frae the north, young man ?" began 
pile latter. 

“ And yo may say that," answered Catlum. 

And ye’ll hae ridden a lung way the day, it may 
eel be?" 

‘‘ Sae long, that I could weel tak a dram." 

" Gudewife, bring the gill stoup." 

Here some compliments passed, fitting the oc- 
[cagion, when my host of the Golden Candlestick, 
“ng, as ho thought, opened his guest’s heart by 
' gspitable propitiation, resumed liis scrutiny. 

^ ^»11 no hae iniclilo better whisky than that 
trie Pass?" 

I am nae frae aboon tho Pass.’' 

Ye’re a Highlaudraan by your tongue?" 

Na ; I am but just Aberdeen-a-way.” 

And did your master come frae Aberdeen wi' 
you?" 

Ay —that’s when I left it myseU,” answered the 
|cool and impenetrable Galium Beg. 

And what kind of a gentleman is he?” 

^ I believe he is ane o' King George’s state offi- 
Icers; at least he’s aye for ganging on to the south; 
and he has a hantle siller, and never grudges ony 
thing till a poor body, or in the way of a lawing.” 

He wants a guide and a horse K’ae hence to 
Edihburgh?" ^ 

“ Ay, and ye maun find it him fortliwith." 

“ Ahem I It will he. chargeable.’' 

He cares na for that a bodle.” 

“ Aweel, Duncan—did ye say your name was 
Duncan, or Donald I" 

‘‘ Na,man—Jamie—Jamie Steenson—I teltyo 

^ imdaunted parry altogether foiled Mr 
who, though not jquite satisfied either 
^ of the maj^ter, or the extreme rea* 

’ was contented to Jay a tibc on the 
horesHwe^ that npght compound for 


his ungratlfied curiossty. The circumst^ce of its 
being the fast-day Was not lorgott^ in the chaise, 
which, on the whole, did not, however, amount to 
much more than double what in fairness it should 
have been. 

CalJum Beg soon after annoonc^ in person the 
ratification of this treaty, adding, Ta auld deevil 
was ganging to ride wi' ta Duinhd-wassel hersell." 

" That will not be very pleasant, CalluBi> nor al¬ 
together safe, for our host seems a person of great 
curiosity; but a traveller must submit to these in¬ 
conveniences. Meanwhile, ray good lad, here is a 
trifle for you to drink Vieh Ian Vohr's health.” 

The hawk’s eye of Galium flashed delight upon 
a golden.guinea, with which these last words were 
accompanied. Ho hastened, not without a Curse | 
on tlie intricacies of a Saxon breeches pocket, or 
spleuchan, as he called it, to deposit the treasure in 
Ids fob; and then, as if he conceived the benevo¬ 
lence called for some requital on his part, he ga¬ 
thered close up to Edward, with an expression of 
countenance peculiarly knowing, and spoke in an 
under tone, “ If Ins honour thought ta auld deevil 
Whig carlo was a bit dangerous, she could easily 
provide for him, and teil ane ta wiser." 

“ How, and in what manner?" 

‘‘ Her ain sell," replied Galium, ** could wait for 
him a wco bit frae tho toun, and kittle his quai'tera 
wi’ her slcene-occle.^* 

“ Skene-occlc! what’s that?” 

Galium unbuttoned his coat, raised his left arm, 
and, with an emphatic nod, pointed to the hilt of a 
small dirk, snugly deposited under it, in the lining 
of his jacket. Waverley thought he had misun¬ 
derstood his meaning; ho gazed in his face, and 
discovered in Gallum’s very handsome, though em¬ 
browned features, just the degree of rogui^i ma¬ 
lice with which a lad of the same age in England 
would have brought forward a plan for robbing an 
orchard. 

“ Good God, Galium, would you take tlie man’s 
life 1" 

‘‘ Indeed,” answered the young desperado, “ and 
I think he ha,s had just a lang enough lease o't, 
when he’s for betraying honest folk, tliat come to 
spend siller at his public." 

Edward saw nothing was to be gained by argu¬ 
ment, and therefore contented himself with en¬ 
joining Galium to lay aside all practices against the 
person of Mr Ebenezer Gruickshanks; in whicli 
injunction the page seemed to acquiesce with an air 
of.gi’eat indifference. 

‘‘ Ta Duinh^-wassel might please himsell; ta 
auld rudas loon had never done Galium nae iU. But 
here’s a hit line frae ta Tighearna, tat he bade me 
gie your honour ere I came back." 

The letter from tlie Ghief contained Flora’s lines 
on the fate of Gaptain Wogan, whose enterprising 
cliamcter is so well drawn by Clarendon. He had 
originally engaged in the service of the Parliament^ 
but had abjured that party upon the execution of 
Charles I.; and upon hearing that the royal stan- • 
dard was set up by the Earl of Glencaim and Ge¬ 
neral Middleton in the Highlands of Scotland# topic 
leave of Charles II;, who waa then at Paris, pa^d 
into England, assembled a body of cavaliers in tbe 
neighbourhood of London, and traversed the. kii^ 
dom, which had bepn so IPng xmder do min at ip t i of 
the usurper, l^y marches conducted witii such sidll, 
dexterity, and spirlL that he safejy united Ifis hand' 
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ly of liorsi^cin wiUi toe lor^y of H^todepm then 
in aims* Alter Jtoveral months of demiltory war¬ 
fare, hi which Wogan’s skill and courage gained 
him th^ highest re{)utatioa, he Imd the misfortune 
to ,be wounded in a dangerous manner, and no sur¬ 
gical assistance being witliin reach, he terminated 
his short but glorious career. 

There were obvious reasons why the politic Chief¬ 
tain was desirous to place tlie example of tliia young 
liero under the eye of Waverley, with whose ro¬ 
mantic dii^>oeition it coincided so peculiarly. But 
his letter turned chiefly upon some trifling com¬ 
missions winch Wav^ley had promised to execute 
for him in England, and it was only toward the 
conclusion that Edward found tliese words:—‘‘I 
owe Flora a grudge for refusing us her company 
yesterday; and as I am giving you tlie trouble of 
reading these lines, in order to keep in your memory 
your promise to procure me tho flsjiing-tackle and 
cross-bow from London, I will inclose her vei^ses 
on the Grave of Wogan. This 1 know will tease 
her; for, to tell you tlie trutli, I tliiiik her more in 
Jove with the memory of that dead hero, than she 
is likely to be witli any living one, unless he shall 
tread a similar path. But PhigUsh squires of our 
day keep their oak-treedi to shelter their deer-parks, 
or re^mir the losses of an evening at White’s, and 
neitlier invoke them to wreath their brows, nor 
shelter their- graves. Let me hope for one brilliant 
exception in a dear friend, to whom I would most 
gladly give a dearer title.’' 

The verses were inscribed, 

TO AN OAK TKEE, 

Ifh iha Churchyard (if -, in the Highlands of ftcotlandfSai^^ 

to mark tm Grate of Captain lyogan, killed in 1649. 

ISMBt.VM of England’s ancient faith, 

Full proudly may thy branches wave, 

Where U>vfllt.v lies low in death, 

And valour tills a timeless grave. 

And thou, brave tenant of the tomb ! 
hopine not If our clime deny, 

Above thine honour’d sod to bloom, 

The flowerets of a milder sUy. 

These owe their birth to genial IMuy; 

Beneath a fiercer snn they pine. 

Before the winter storm decay — 

And can their worth be type of thine? 

N^i for 'mid storms of Fate opposing, 

IStiU higher swell’d thy dauntless heart. 

And. while l)esi»air the scene was closing. 
Commenced thy brief but brilliant part. 

*Twhs then thou sought’st on Albyn’s hill 
(When England’s sons the strife resign’d;, 

A rugged race, resisting still, 

And unsubdued though unrefined. 

Thy death’s hour heard no kindred wail, 

No holy knell thy requiem rung; 

Tl^ mouruicrs were the plaided <Jael; 

Thy dirge the oUmorous idbroch sung. 

Tot who. In Fortune’s summer-shine 
To waste life’s longest term away. 

Would change that glorious dawn of thine. 

Though darken’d ere its noontide day? 

Be thine the Tree whose dauntless boughs 
Brave summer’s drought and winter’s gloom! 

Retkie bound with oak her patriots’ brows, 

As Albyn shadows Wogan's tomb* 

Whatever isught be the real ment of Flora Mac- 
Ivor’e poetry, wie enthusiasm wliich It iDtiii:.atefi 
WiM9 well calcuiated to make a corresponding im- 
preeaLoti upon hw lover. The lines wwe read-^ 
read igein-^then depoeited in Wgverley’e bosom 
^thon again drawn and read line by dne. ine 


low and smothered voice, and with hrequent pauses 
which prolonged the mental treat, as an epicure 
protracts, by sipping slowly, tlie enjoyment^ of a 
delicious beverage. The entrance of Mrs Cmick- 
shanks, witli the sublunary articles of diS/aei^ and 
wine, hardly interrupted tliis pautonume|^f 
tionate enthusiasm. 

At length the tall ungainly figure and ungracious 
visage of Ebenezer presented themselves. The 
upper part of liis form, notwithstanding the season 
required no such defence, was shrouded in a large 
great-coat, belted over hia under habiliments, and 
crested with a huge cowl of the same stuff, which, 
when drawn over the head and hat, completely 
overshadowed both, and being buttoned beneath 
the chin, was called a trot-cozy. His hand grasped 
a huge jockey-whip, garnished with brass mount¬ 
ing. His thin legs tenanted a pair of gambadoes, 
fastened at the sides with rusty clasps. Thus ac¬ 
coutred, be stalked into the midst of the apartment, 
and announced his errand in brief phrase;—‘‘ Yer 
horses are ready.” 

" You go with me yourself then, land^^^'* 

" I do, as far as Perth; where ^ap¬ 

plied with a guide to Embro’, as yi'^ ^ 
shall require.” W 

Thus saying, he placed under WsASiey’s eye 
the bill wliich he held in liis hand; and at the same i 
time, self-invited, filled a glass of wine, and di'ank 
devoutly to a blessing on their journey. Waverley 
stared at the man’s impudence, but, as tlieir com 
nexion was to be short, and promised to be conve¬ 
nient, he made no observation upon it; and, having 
paid his reckoning, expressed his intention to depart 
immediately. He mounted Hermid accordingly, 
and sallied forth from the Golden Candlestick, fol¬ 
lowed by the puritanical figure we have described, 
after he had, at the exjiense of some time and dif¬ 
ficulty, and by the assistance of a “ louping-on- 
stane,” or stinicture of masonry erected for the 
traveller’s convenience in front of the house, ele¬ 
vated his jici’son to the back of a long-bacj^od, 
niw-boned, thin-gutted phantom of a brok#^th^"T 3 
blood-horse, on wliich Waverley’s portmaiipH 
deposited. Our hero, though not in a very hu¬ 
mour, could hardly help laughing at the appearance 
of his iie\v s<iuire, and at imagining the astonish¬ 
ment which liis person and equipage would have 
excited at Waverley-Uonour. 

Edward’s tendency to mirth did not escape mine 
host of the Camllestick, who, conscious of the cause, 
infused a double portion of souring into the Phari¬ 
saical leaven of his countenance, and resolved inter¬ 
nally, that in one way or otlier the young En^uher 
should pay dearly for the contempt witli which he 
seemed to regard him. Galium also stood at the 
gate, and enjoyed, with undissiemhled glee, the ri¬ 
diculous figure of Mr Cruickslianks. As Waverley 
passed him, he pulled off his hat respectfully, a^d 
approaching* liis stirrup, bade him " Tak he^ the 
auid Whig deevil played him nae cantrip,” 

Waverley once more thanked, and ba4e him 
farewell, and then rode briskly onward, not eorry 
to be out of hearing of Uie shouts of the children, 
as they beheld old Ebenezer rise and sink m his 
stirrups, to avoid the concussions occasioned a 
hard trot upon a half-paved street The 
soon Mveral mUes behind hhiok 
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tka Los$ of a nM^ he a 

$erious inconmnience, 

P^^manii^r and air of Waverley, but, abov4 
alV glittering contents of his purse, and the 
indifference with which he seemed to regard them, 
somewhat overawed his companion, and deterred 
him from making any attempts to enter upon con¬ 
versation. His own reflections were, moreover, 
agitated by various surmises, and by plans of self- 
interest, with which these were intimately con- 
i necteA The travellers journeyed, therefore, in 
silence, until it was interrupted by tlie annuncia- 
( tion, on tho part of tlie guide, that his " naig liad 
lost a fore-foot shoe, which, doubtless, his honour 
would consider it was his part to replace/* 

This was what lawyers call a faking question^ 
calculated ^ asoeriain how far Waverley Was dis¬ 
posed to submit to petty imposition. “ My part to 
cMsusq your horse’s shoe, you rascal!” said Wa- 
v^jfcyy^staking tlie purport of tlie intimation. 

Indubitably,” answered Mr Cruickslianks; 
‘‘ UntjMgh there was no preoease clause to that ef¬ 
fect, it canna .be expected that I am to pay for 
the casualties whilk may befall the puir naig while 
in yoUr honour’s service.—Nathless, if your ho¬ 
nour”— 

** O, you mean I am to pay the farrier; but where 
shaU we find one 1 ” 

Rejoiced at discerning there would be no objec¬ 
tion made on the part of his temporary master, 
Mr Cruickslianks assured him that Cairnvreckan, a 
village which they were about to enter, was happy 
in an excellent blacksmith; “ but as he was a pro¬ 
fessor, he would drive a nail for no man on the 
Sabbath, or kirk-fast, unless it were in a case of 
absolute necessity, for which ho always charged 
sixpence each shoe.” The most important part of 
tl^ communication, in the opinion of the speaker, 
a very slight impression on the hearer, who 
Miy^ternMly wondered what college tliis veteri- 
^miry j^fessor belonged to; not aware that the Avord 
was used to denote any person who pretended to 
uncommon sanctity of faith and manner. 

As they entei'ed the village of Cairuvreckan, they 
speedily distinguished the smith’s house, lieing 
also a public, it was two stories high, and proudly 
reai'ed its crest, covered with grey slate, above the 
tliatched hovels which it was surrounded. The 
adjoining smithy betokened none of tlie Sabbatical 
silence and repose which Ebenezer had augured 
from the sanctity of his friend. On the contrary, 
hammer clashed and anvil rang, tiie bellows groan¬ 
ed, and the whole apparatus of Vulcan appeared to 
be in fuU activity, jwor was Uie labour of a rural 
and paeiiie nature. Tiie master smith, benempt, as 
his sign intimated, John Mucklewraih, with two 
assistants, toiled busily in arranging, I'epairing, and 
furbishing old muskem, pistols, and swords, which 
iay seattered ^ound his work-shop in militaiy 
eonfurion* The open shed, cmitaining the forge, 
was crowded odth persons who came and went as 
i||ipaelving and cominuni<»ting important news; 
yHa a ingie gh^tee at the aspect of dm people who 
the street m haatei or stood assembled 
m iriih oyes ri^^ted, and hands uplifted, 

^ ^ pdbUc ml^d the mnAioipall^ 


of CaimvreelnMa. lliere is some news,’* said 
mine host of the Candlestick, pushing his Intern- 
jawed visage and bare^boned nag rudely forward 
into the crowd—there is some news; and if it 
please my Creator, I will forthwith obtain speirings 
thereof.” 

Waverley, with better regulated curiosity than 
his attendant’s, dismounted, and gave his horse to 
a boy who stood idling near. It arose, perhaps, 
from the shyness of liis character in early youth, 
that he felt dislike at applying to a striuiger even 
for casual infonnation, without previously glancing 
at his pliysiognomy and appearance, Wlifle he 
looked about in order to select the person with 
whom lie would most willingly hold communica¬ 
tion, the buzz around saved him in some degree the 
trouble of interrogatories. The names of Lochiel, 
Clanronald, Glengarry, and other distinguished 
Highland Cluefs, among whom Vich Ian Vohr was 
repeatedly mentioned, were as familiar in men’s 
I mouths as household words; and from tlie alarm 
generally expressed, he easily conceived tliat their 
descent into the Lowlands, at the head of their 
armed tribes, had either already taken place, or 
was inst'intly apprehended. 

Ere Waverley could ask particulars, a strong, 
large-boned, liard-featured woman, about forty, 
dressed as if her clothes had been flung on with 
a pitchfork, her cheeks fluslied with a scarlet red 
where they were not smutted witii soot and lamp¬ 
black, jostled through the crowd, and, brandishing 
high a child of two yeai-s old, which she danced in 
her arms, without regard to its screams of terror, 
sang forth, with all her might,— 

** Charlie is my darling, my darling, my darling, 
Charlie is my darliiig, 

The young Chevalier 1 ** 

* D’ye hear what’s come ower ye now,” conti* 
nued the virago, “ ye whingeing Whig carles? D’ye 
hear wlia’s coming to cow yer cracks ? 

* Little wot ye wha‘B coining. 

Little wot ye wlia’s coming, 

A’ the wild Macraws ere coming.’** 

The Vulcan of Cainivreckan, who acknowledged 
liis Venus in this exulting Bacchante, regarded her 
with a grim and ii*e-forebodiag countenance, while ’ 
some of the senators of tlie village hastened to in¬ 
terpose. ‘‘ Whisht, gudewdfe; is this a time, or is 
this a day, to be singing your ranting fule saugs 
in?—a time wlien the wine of wrath is poured out, 
without mixture in the cup of indignation, and a 
day when the land should give testimony against 
popery, and prelacy, and quakerism,^ tmd indepen¬ 
dency, and supremacy, and erastianism, and anti- 
nomianism, and a’ the errors of the church?” 

“ And that’s a’ your Whiggery,” 1 %-eohoed tlie 
Jacobite heroine; “ that’s a’ your Whiggery, and 
your presbytery, ye cut-lugged, graning carles! 
Wlmt! d’ye tliink the lads wi’ th# kijts will care 
for yer synods and yer presbytexiee, imd yer but¬ 
tock-mail, and yer stool o’ repen^cet Vengeance 
on tlie black face o’t! Mony an honester woman’s 
been set upon it than streel^ doon beside ony Wh|g 
in the country. I myseli”— 

Hei*e John Mucklewratb, who dreaded her en* 
tering upon a detail of personal en^rienoe, inter¬ 
posed his matrinmnial autiiority. ^Goe bmn, and 
be (that I should say iw«)i »»d put o» the 
spwens to 

« A»^ yotti y0 doil’d doterd,** replied his gentle 
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helpmate, her wrath, which Had hitherto wandered 
.abroad over the whole as^mbly, being at once and 
violently impelled into its natural channel, ye 
Btand there hammeiing dog-heads for Mes that 
will never snap them at a Highlandman, instead of 
earning bread for your family, and shoeing this 
winsome young gentleman’s horse that’s just come 
frae the north! I’so warrant him nane of-your 
whingeing King George folk, but a gallant Gordon, 
at the least o* him.” 

Tho eyes of the assembly were now turned upon 
Waverley, who took the opportunity to beg the 
smith to shoe his guide’s horse with all speed, as 
ho wished to proceed on his journey;—for he had 
heard enough to make him sensible that there would 
be danger in delaying long in this place. Tlie 
smith’s eyes rested on him with a look of displea¬ 
sure and suspicion, not lessened by the eagerness 
with which hw wife enforced Waverley’s mandate. 
‘‘ D’ye hear what the weel-favoured young gentle¬ 
man says, ye drunken ne’er-do-good?” 

" And wliat may your namo be, sir?” quoth 
Mucklewrath. 

It is of no consequence to you, my friend, pro¬ 
vided I pay yom* labour.” 

“ But it may he of consequence to the state, sir,” 
replied an old farmer, smelling strongly of whisky 
and peat-smoke; and I doubt wo maiui delay your 
journey till you have seen tho Laird.” 

“You certainly,” said W averley, haughtily, “ will 
find it both difficult and dangerous to detain me, 
unless you can produce some proper authority.” 

There was a pause and a whisper among tho 
i crowd—“Secretary Murray;” “Lord Lewis Gor¬ 
don ;** “ Maybe the ChevaUer himscll 1” Such were 
i the surmises that passed hurriedly among them, 

! and there was obviously an increased dispositii^ 
to resist Waverley’s departm'e. He attempted to 
argue mildly with tlicm, but his voluntary ally, Mrs 
Mucklewrath, broke in upon and drowned his ex¬ 
postulations, tailing his part with an abusive vio¬ 
lence, wliich was all set down to Edward’s account 
by those on whom it was bestowed. “ Ye’ll stop 
ony gentleman that’s tlie Prince’s freend ? ” for she 
; too, though with other feelings, had adopted the 
general opinion respecting AVaverloy. “ I daur ye 
to touch him,” spreading abroad her long and mus¬ 
cular fingers, garnished with claws which a vulture 
might have envied. “ I’ll set iny ten command¬ 
ments in tlie face o’ the first loon that lays a finger 
on him.” 

i “ Gae hame, gude^vife,” quoth tlie farmer afore¬ 
said; “ it wad better set you to be nursing tho gude- 
man’s bairns than to be deaving us here.” 

“ His bairns!” retorted the amazon, regarding 
her husband with a grin of ineffable contempt— 
“ His bairns I 

** O gin yo were dead, gudeman. 

And a green turf on your head, gudeman! 

Then 1 would ware my widowhood 
Upon arautlng Highlandman.' 

This cautlde, which excited a suppressed titter 
among tjie younger part of the audience, totally 
overcame the patience of the taunted man of tlie 
anvil. “ Deil be in me but I’ll put this het gad 
down her throat I” cried he, in an ecstasy of wrath, 
snatching a bar firom the forge; and he might have 
executed his threat, had he not been witliheld by a 
part of the while tlie rest endeavoured to force 
the ^nagant out of his presence. 


Waverley ineffitated a retreat in the confusion, 
but his horse w^as nowhere to be seen. At l^gtb 
be observed, at some distance, his faithful attend¬ 
ant, Ebene?!er, who, aa soon as he had perc4ved 
the turn matters were likely to take, had wbmdra^ 
both horses from the press, and, mounted on tje ' 
one, and holding the other, answered the loud and 
repeated calls of Waverley for his horse. “ Na, 
na I if ye are nae friend to kirk and the king, and 
are detained as siccan a person, ye maun answer to 
honest men of the country for broach of contract; 
and I maun keep tlie naig and tlie walise for da¬ 
mage and expense, in respect my horse and mj'sell 
will lose to-mon‘ow’s day’s-wark, besides tlie after¬ 
noon preaching.” 

Edward, out of patience, hemmed in and hustled 
by the rabble on every side, and every moment 
expecting personal violence, resolved to try mea¬ 
sures of intimidation, and at length drew a pocket- 
pistol, tlireateiiing, on the one hand, to shoot whom¬ 
soever dared to stop him, and, on tho other, me¬ 
nacing Ebenezer with a similar doom, if he stiwjed 
a foot with tlie horses. The sapient Partii^ge f 
that one man w ith a pistol is equal to a hundretl 
unarmed, because, though, he can shoot but (jifte 6i 
the multitude, yet no one knows but that he him¬ 
self may ho that luckless individual. The levy en 
masse of Cairnvreckan would therefore probably 
have given way, nor would Ebenezer, whose natural 
paleness had w axed tlu'ce shades more cadaverous, 
have ventured to dispute a mandate so enforced, 
had not the Vulcan of the village, eager to discharge 
upon some more worthy object the fury which liis 
helpmate had provoked, and not ill satisfied to 
find such an object in Waverley, rushed at him 
with tho red-hot bar of iron, with such determina¬ 
tion as made the discharge of his pistol an act of 
self-defence. The imfortunate man fell; and while 
Edw ard, thrilled with a natural horror at the inci¬ 
dent, neitlier had presence of mind to unsheathe his 
sword nor to draw liis remaining pistol, the popli- 
lace threw tliemselves upon liim, disarmed him,^ afid’ 
were about to use him with great violence,' w4ien 
the appearance of a venerable clergyman, tne ^as«‘ 
tor of tlie parish, put a curb on their fury. 

This worthy man (none of the Gouktlirapples 
or Rentowels) maintained his character with the 
common people, although he preached the practi¬ 
cal fruits of Christian faith, as well as its abstract 
tenets, and was repected by the higher ordei-s, not¬ 
withstanding he declined soothing their speculative 
errors by converting the pulpit of the gospel into a 
school of heathen morality. Perhaps it is owing to 
tills mixture of faith and practice in his'doctrine, 
that, although Ixis memory has formed a sort of era 
in the winals of Cairnvreckan, so that tlie parish¬ 
ioners, to denote what befell Sixty Years since, still 
say it happened “ in good Mr Morton’s time,” T 
have never been able to di^over which he belonged 
to, the evangelical, or the moderate party in the 
kirk. Nor do I hold tlie circumstance of much mo¬ 
ment, since, in my own remembrance, the one was 
heade d by an Erskine, the other by a Robertson.^ 

1 The Hev* John Erskine, D.D., an eminent Scotiisli di¬ 
vine, and a most Cxeelleut man, headed the EvSngeUcal 
party in the Church of Scotland at the time ^hen the 
brated 0r BobertsOn, the historian, was the leader orfhe 
Moderate party. These two distlhguished persons were 
coUeaguea in uate Old Grey Frimrs' Church, Kdinpnrghj 
and, however much they differed in church politics, pre* 
served the most perfect harmony as private frieud^i 4od 
ai^ dorgymen serving tlie tame ome. 
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Ikir Morton had been alarmed by the discharge 
of tUe pistol, and the increasing hubbub aroimd tlie 
snii^\ His first attention, after he had directed 
th^[LR^ders to detain Waverley, but to abstain 
frMBtouring him, was turned to the body of 
M^iuSlu’ath, over wliich his wife, in a revulsion 
of feeling, was weeping, howling, and tearing her 
elf-locks, in a state little short of distraction* On 
! raising up the smith, the first discovery ^s, that 
he was alive; and the next, that he was likely to 
live as long as if ho liad never heard the report of 
a pistol in his life. He had made a narrow escape, 
however; the bullet had grazed his head, and stun- 
S ned him for a moment or frivo, which trance terror 
I and confusion of spirit had prolonged somewhat 
[ longer. He now arose to demand vengeance on the 
persm of Waverley, and with difficulty acquiesced 
in tlio proposal of Mr Morton, that he should be 
carried before the Laird, as a justice of peace, and 
placed at his disposal. The rest of the assistants 
uii^nimously agreed to the measure recommended; 
evipfijiMi^^lucklewrath, who had begun to recover 
frfJPjlAhysterics, whimpered forth, She wadiia 
siy^^ething against what the minister proposed; 
he e’en ower gude for his trade, and she hoped 
to see him wi’. a dainty decent bishop’s go\vn on 
his back; a comelier sight than your Geneva cloaks 
and bands, I wis.” 

All controversy being thus laid aside, Waverley, 
escorted by the whole inhabitants of the village 
who were not bed-ridden, was conducted to the 
house of Caimvreckan, which was about half a mile 
distant. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

An Examination. 

\ Major Melville of Caimvreckan, an elderly 
g^^lcman, who had spent hia^outh in tlie military 
seAjfi^^ceived Mr MortoiL vitli great kindness, 
hro with civility, wfxich the equivocal cir- 
cuih^tences wherein Edward was placed rendered 
Constra^jied and distant. 

I The natm^e of the smitli’s hurt w'as inquired into, 
and as the actual injury was likely to prove trifling, 
and the circumstances in which it was received 
^reifdered the infliction, on Edward’s part, a natural 
|act of self-defence, the Major conceived he might 
Idismiss that matter, on Waverley’s depositing in his 
^ hands a small sum for the benefit of the wounded 
^person. 

I could wish, sir,” continued the Major," that 
my duty terminated here; but it is necessary that 
we should have some further inquiry into the cause 
of your journey through the country at tliis unfor¬ 
tunate and distracted time.” 

. Mr Ebenezer Cruickshanks now stood forth, and 
communicated to the magistrate all he knew or 
I suspected, ftrom the reserve of Waverley, and the 
I evasions of Callum Beg. The horse upon which 
^ Edward rode, he said he knew to belong to Vich 
J though he dared not tax Edward’s for- 

I 'j , P^w^ndaiit with the fact, lest he should have his 
stables burnt over his head some night 
b)rtl^g<^j(^ess gang, the Mac-Ivors. He concluded 
by his otm services to kii’k and state, 

«(s hs^g M the jneans, under God (as ho hio* 
deswy the asss^on), of attaching tliis 


suspicious and formidable delinquent. He intimated 
hopes of future reward, and of instant reimburse¬ 
ment for loss of time, and Oven of eharacter, by 
travelling on the state business on the fast-day. 

To this Major Melville answered, with great com¬ 
posure, that so far from claiming any merit in this 
affair, Mr Cruickshanks ought to deprecate the im¬ 
position of a very heavy fine for neglecting to lodge, 
in terras of the recent proclamation, an account 
with the nearest magistrate of any stranger who 
came to his inn; that, as Mr Cruickshanks boasted 
so much of religion and loyalty, he should not im¬ 
pute tliis conduct to disaffection, but only suppose 
that his zeal for kirk and state had been lulled asleep 
by the opportunity of charging a stranger with 
double horse-liiro; that, however, feeling himself 
incompetent to decide singly upon the conduct of a 
pereon of such im}X)rtance, he should reserve it for 
consideration of the next quarter-sessions. Now 
our history for the present saith no more of him of 
the Candlestick, who wended dolorous and malcon¬ 
tent back to his own dwelUng. 

Major Melville then commanded the villagers to 
return to their homes, excepting two, who officiated 
as constables, and whom he directed to wait below. 
The apartment was thus cleared of every person but 
Mr Llorton, whom the Major invited to remain; a 
sort of factor, who acted as clerk; and Waverley 
himself. There ensued a painful and emban’assed | 
pause, till Major Melville, looldng upon Waverley I 
with much compassion, and often consulting a paper 
or memorandum which he held in his hand, request¬ 
ed to know his name.—Edward Waverley.” 

I thought so; late of the -dragoons, and 

nephew of Sir Everard Waverley of Wavcrley- 
Honour?” 

“ The same.’* 

** Young gentleman, I am extremely sorry that 
this painful duty has fallen to my lot.” 

Duty, Major Melville, renders apologies super¬ 
fluous.” 

True, sir; permit me, therefore, to ask you how 
your time has been disposed of since you obtained 
leave of absence from your regiment, several weeks 
ago, until the present moment I” 

‘‘My reply,’* said Waverley, “ to so general a 
question must be guided by the nature of the charge 
which renders it necessary. 1 request to know wliat 
that charge is, and upon what authority I am for- 
cibly detained to reply to it?” 

“ The charge, Mr Waverley, I grieve to say, it 
of a very high nature, and affects your character 
both as a soldier and a subject. . In the former ca¬ 
pacity, you are cliarged with spreading mutiny and 
rebellion among the men you commanded, and set¬ 
ting them the example of desertion, by prolonging 
your own absence from the regiment, contrary to 
the express orders of your commanding-offic6r. The 
civil crime of which you stand accused is that of high 
treason, and levying war against the king, the high¬ 
est delinquency of which a subject can be guilty.” 

“ And by what authority am I detained to reply 
to such lieinous calumnies ?” 

« By one wliich you must not dispute, nor X dia 
obey.” 

lie handed to Waverley a warrant from ijre l^ii 
preme Criminal Court of Scotland, in full fotm,. fox 

f prehending and securing the person of Edward 
averley, Esq,, suspected of treasonable pritetieot 
and other high crimes and misdemeanom* 
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Th« »M»n5ehmeiit which Waverfey expressed at 
this comtniamea^a wasr imputed by Major Melville^ 
to conscious guilt, while Mr Morton was rather 
posed to ooinstrue it into the i^irpt^ of tanoeence 
unjustly suspected. There was something true in 
both oonjectures; tot although Edward's mind ac- 
qtiiited him of the crixne with which he was charged, 
yet a hasty review of his own eonduct convinced him 
ho might have great difliculty in establishing his in- 
ttocence to the satisfactioii of others. 

" It is a very painful part of this painful busi¬ 
ness,” said Major Melville, after a pause, ** that, un¬ 
der so grave a charge, 1 must necessarily request to 
see such papers as you have on your person.” 

"You. shall, sir, without reserve,” said Edward, 
throwing his pocket-book and memorandums upon 
the table; ** there is but one with which I could 
wish you would dispense.” 

" 1 am afraid, Mr Waverley, I can indulge you 
with no reservation.” 

" You shall see it then, sir; and as it can be of 
no service, I beg it may be returned.” 

He took from his bosom the lines he had that 
morning received, and presented them with the en¬ 
velope. The Major perused them in silence, and 
directed his clerk to make a copy of them. He 
then wrapped the copy in the envelope, and placing 
it on the table before him, returned the original to 
Waverley, with an air of melancholy gi’avity. 

After indulging the prisoner, for such our hero 
must now be considered, with what he thought a 
reasonable time for reflection, Major Melville re 
suraed his examination, premising, that as Mr Wa¬ 
verley seemed to object to general questions, his 
interrogatories should be as specifle as his informa¬ 
tion permitted. He then proceeded in his investi¬ 
gation, dictating, as he went on, the import of the 
questions and answers to the amanuensis, by whom 
it was wintten down. 

" Did Mr Waverley know one Humphry Houghton, 
a non-commissioned officer in Gardiner’s dragoonsl” 

" Certainly ; he was sergeant of my troop, and 
son of a tenant of my uncle.” 

" Exactly—and had a considerable share of your 
confidence, and an influence among his comrades 1” 

" I had never occasion to repose confidence in a 
person of his description,” answered Waverley. " I 
favoured Sergeant Houghton as a clever, active 
young fellow, and I believe his fellow-soldiers re¬ 
spected him accordingly.” 

" But you used tlirough this man,” answered 
Major Melville, " to communicate with such of your 
troop as were recruited upon Waverley-Honour I” i 

" Certainly; the poor fellows, finding themselves 
in a regiment chiefly composed of Scotch or Irish, 
looked up to me in any of tlieir little distresses, and 
naturally made tlieir countryman, and sergeant, 
their spokesman on such occasions.” 

" Sergeant Houghton’s influence,” continued the 
Major, “ extended, then, particularly over those ! 
soldiers who followed you to the regiment &om i 
your uncle’s estate 1” 

" Surely;—but what is that to the present pur¬ 
pose?” 

" To that I am just coming, and I beseech your 
candid reply. Have you, since leaving tlie regi* 
li^Mit, held any Correspondence, direct or indiredw 
with Uus Sergdant Houghton?” 

^ 11-~I holil eorresj^<ience with a man of his 
' lahk and situation Row, or for what purpose ?” 


" That you are to explain;—but did you not, for 
example, send to him for some books?” ^ ^ ^ 

^ You reiUrnd me of a trifling commisri^on,” said 
Waverley# " which I gave Sergeant Hougbt^i be^ 
cause my servant eOuld not read. I do r<j^llectjl 
bade him, by letter, select some books, of which I , 
sent him a list, and sehd them to me at TuUy | 
, Veolan.” i 

“ And of what description were tliose books?” ! 
" They related almost entirely to elegant litera¬ 
ture ; they were designed for a lady’s perusal.” j 
" Were there not,, Mr Waverley, treasonable I 
tracts and pamphlets among them V* \ 

" There were some political treatises, into which I 
I hardly looked. They had been sent to me by the 
officiousness of a kind friend, whoso heart is more 
to be esteemed than his prudence or political saga¬ 
city : they seemed to be dull compositions.” 

“ That friend,” continued the persevering in¬ 
quirer, " was a Mr Pembroke, a nonjuring clergy¬ 
man, tlie author of two treasonable works, of winqh 
the manuscripts were found among your bigga^O"? ” 

" But of which, I give you my honour as’a gentle¬ 
man,” replied Waverley, " I never read six pages,” 

" I am not your judge, Mr Waverley; yotir ex¬ 
amination will be transmitted elsewhere. And now 
to proceed—Do you know a person that passes by 
tlie name of Wily Will, or Will Ruthven 
" 1 never heard of such a name till this moment.” 

" Did you never, through such a person, or any 
other person, communicate with Sergeant Humphry 
Houghton, instigating him to desert, with as many 
of his comrades as he could seduce to join him, 
and unite with the Highlanders and othef rebels 
now in arms mider the command of the young 
Pretender 1 ” 

" I assure you I am not only entirely guiltless oi 
, the plot you have laid to my charge, but I detest 
it from the very bottom of my soul, nor would I 
be guilty of such treachery to gain a tliroue, eitli^r 
for myself or any other man alive.” 

" Yet when I consider this envelope in hafid* 
writing of one of those misguided geutlel ven who 
are now in arms against their counti'y, and the 
verses which it enclosed, I cannot but find some 
analogy between the enterprise I have mentioned 
and the exploit of Wogan, which the writer seems 
to expect you should imitate.” 

Waverley was struck with the coincidence, but 
denied that the wishes or expectations of the letter- 
writer were to be regarded as proofs of a charge 
otherwise chimericaL 

" But, if I am rightly informed, your time was 
spent, during your absence from the regiment, be¬ 
tween the house of this Highland Chieftain, and 
that iof Mr Bradwardihe, of Bradwardine, also in 
arms for this unfortunate ca^e ?” 

" I do not mean to disguise it j but I do deny, 
most resolutely, being privy to any of their designs 
against the Government.” 

" You do not, however, I i^esame, intend to 
deny, tliat you attended your host Glennaquoich to 
a rendezvous, where, under a pretence of a general 
I hunting match, most of the accomplices of his trea* 
son were assembled to concert measuree for taking 
arms?” ^ 

" I a^owlbdge having been at such a meeting,” 
s^d Waverley; " but t neither heard nor saw any 
thing wydh could give it the cdiaaracter yOu affix 
to iV* 
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« From thence you proceeded,” oontmued the 
tnjtgiktratei ** with Gleunaquoich and a paH of hie 
elan,^ join the ai*ftiy of the young Pretender, and 
retuAed, after having paid your homage to him, 
and arm the remainder, and unite them 
to pSnHmds on their way southward I” 

I ** I never went with GlennaqtioicH on such an 
* eiTiiiid. I never so much as heard that the person 
whom you mention was in the country.” 

He then detailed tile History of his misfortune at 
the hunting match, and added, that on his returtt 
he found himself suddenly deprived of his commis¬ 
sion, and did not deny that he then, for the first 
lime, observed symptoms which indicated a dispo¬ 
sition in the Highlanders to take arms; but added, 
that having no incliiuition to join their cause, and 
no longer any reason for lemaining in Scotland, 
he was now on his return tb his native country, to 
i which he had been summoned by those who had a 
^ght to diiect his motions, as Major Melville would 
fpepBeive from the letters on tJie table. 

I M elville accordingly perused the letters 

of Waverley, of Sir Everard, and of Aunt 

but the inferences he drew from them were 
idiffe^^t from what Waverley expected. They held 
the language of discontent with Government, threw 
but no obscure hints of revenge; and that of poor 
Aunt llacliel, which plainly asserted the justice of 
the Stuart cause, was held to contain the open avowal 
of what the others only ventured to ifisinuate. 

, Permit rao another question, Mr Waverley,” 
Said Major Melville. ^ Did you not receive repeated 
letters from your commanding-otlicer, warning you 
.and commanding you to return to your post, and ac¬ 
quainting you with the use made of your name to 
spread discontent among yoiir soldiers?” 

^ " 1 never did, Major Melville. One letter, indeed, 

I received from him, containing a civil intimation 
of his wish that I would employ my leave of ab¬ 
sence otherwise than in constant residence at Brad- 
Wii^me, as to which, I own, 1 thought he was not 
caliqjjiipTv ^ uiterfere; and, finally, I received, on 
the/jH^^dny on which I observed myself super- 
sea^ in the Gazette, a second letter from Colonel 
Gardiner, commanding me to join tlie regiment,— 
Han order whiclj, owing to my absence, already men¬ 
tioned and accounted for, 1 received too late to be ! 
obeyed. If there were Any iiitennediate letters— 
and certainly from the Colonel’s high character 1 1 
think it prolmble that there were—they have never I 
leached me.” ^ 

, I have omitted, Mr Waverley,” continued 
‘Major Melville, ^ to inquire after a matter of less 
consequence, but w'hich has nevertheless been pub¬ 
licly ^ked of to your disadvantage. It is said, 
^Uiat a treasonable toast having been proposed in 
your hearing and presence, you, holding his ma¬ 
jesty’s comrnissiot^ sufTered the task of resenting it 
to devolve upon another gentleman of the company. 
This, sir, cannot be charged against you in a couirt 
i of justice; but jf, as I am informed, the officers of 
< your regiment requested an explanation of such a 
( rumour, as a gentlemhn and soldier, I cannot but 
: be surprised that you did not afford it to them.” 

. was too much. Beset and pressed on every 
^•^^^Accusations, in which gt*08S falsehoods were 
blbndM^th such circumstaUces of truth as could 
not W to procure them credit-alone, wnfrieuded, 

t and in a strange land, Wavespley almost gave up 
bis life and honour for lost, and, leaning niahead 


upon has hand, rew)lutely refused to answeir any 
further questions, since tlje fair and candid stat^ 
ment he had already made litad only served to fur¬ 
nish arras against him. 

Without expressing either surprise or displeaf* 
sure at the change in Waverley's manner. Major 
Melville proceeded composedly to put several other 
queries to'him. What does it avail me to answer 
you?” said Edward, sullenly. " You appear con¬ 
vinced of my guilt, and wrest every repfy 1 Have 
made, to support your own preconceiv^ opinion* 
Enjoy your supposed triumph, then, and tor^Ut 
me no further. If I am capable of tlie cowardice 
and treachery your charge burdens me with, t am 
not worthy to be believed in any reply t can makb 
to you. If I am not deserving of yoiur suspicion—^ 
and God and my own conscience bear evidence witli 
me that it is so—tli^n I do not see why I should, 
by my candour, lend my accusers arms against my ' 
innocence. There is no reason 1 should answer a 
word more, and 1 am determined to abide by this 
resolution.” And again he resumed his posture of 
sullen and determined silence. 

‘‘ Allow me,” said the magistrate, to remind 
you of one reason that may suggest the propriety 
of a candid and open confession. The inexperience 
of youth, Mr Waverley, lays it open to the plans 
of the more designing and ai’tful; and one of your 
friends at least-^ I mean Mac-lvor of Glennaquoich 
—ranks high in the latter class, as, from your ap¬ 
parent ingenuousness, youth, and unacquaintance 
with the manners of the Highlands, I should be 
disposed to place you among the former. In such 
a case, a false step, or error like yours, which I I 
shall be happy to consider as involuntary, may bo 
atoned for, and I would willingly act as intercessor. 
But as you must necessarily be acquainted with 
the strength of the individuals in this country who 
have assumed arms, with their means, and with 
their plans, I must ex[)ect you will merit this me¬ 
diation oil my part by a frank and candid avowal 
of all that has come to your knowledge upon these 
heads. In which case, I think I can venture tc 
promise that a very short personal restraint will be 
the only ill consequence triat can arise from your 
accession to these unhappy intrigues.” 

Waverley listened with great composure until 
the end of this exhortation, when, springing from 
his seat, with an energy he had not yet displayed, 
he replied, ‘‘ Major Melville, since that is your 
name, I have hitherto answered your questions 
with candoot*, or declined tliem with temper, be- 
cauje their import concenied myself alone; but as 
you presume to esteem me mean cnougli to corn- 
men ?e infoimer against others, who received me, 
whatever may be their public misconduct, as a guest 
and friend,—I declare to you that I consider your 
questions as an insult infinitely more offensive than 
your calumnious suspicions; and that, since my 
hard fortune permits me no other mode of resent¬ 
ing tliein than by verbal defiance, you should sooner 
have my heart out of my bosom, than a single syl¬ 
lable of information on subjects which 1 could only 
become acquainted with in the full confidence of 
unsuspecting hospitality.” 

Mr Morton and the Major looked at each 
and the former, who, in the course of -the exami¬ 
nation, had been repeatedly^ troubled with ^ a soriy 
rheum,, had recourse to hie snuff-boX and his hanw^ 
kerchief. 
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/ « Mr TTaverley/' said tjie Major, " my present 

I flituatioji prolilbits me alike from giving or re¬ 
ceiving offence, and I will not protract a discussion 
which approaches to either* I am afraid I must 
sign a warrant for detaining you in custody, but 
this house shall for the present bo your prison. I 
fear I cimnot persuade you to accept a share of our 
supper?—(Edward shook his head)—but I will 
order refreshments in your apartment.*’ 

Our hero bonded and withdrew, under guard of 
the officers of justice, to a small but handsome room, 
where, declining all offers of food or wine, he flung 
himself on the bed, and, stupified by the harassing 
events and mental fatigue of this miserable day, he 
sunk into a deep and heavy slumber. This was 
more tlian he himself could have expected; but it 
is mentioned of the North-American Indians, wlien 
at the stake of torture, that ou the least intermis¬ 
sion of agony, they will sleep until the fire is ap¬ 
plied to awaken them. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

A Conference, and the Consaiucnce, 

Major Melville had detained Mr Morton dur¬ 
ing his examination of.Waverlcy, both because he 
tliouglit he might derive assistance from liis prac¬ 
tical good sense and approved loyalty, and also 
because it was agreeable to have a witness of uii- 
im^eached candour and veracity to proceedings 
which touched the honour and safety of a young 
Englishman of high rank and family, and the ex¬ 
pectant heir of a large fortune. Every step he knew 
would be rigorously canvassed, and it was his busi¬ 
ness to place tlie justice and integrity of his own 
conduct beyond the limits of question. 

When Waverley retired, the laird and clergy¬ 
man of Cairnvreckan sat down in silence to their 
evening meal. While the servants were in attend¬ 
ance, neither chose to say any thing on the circum¬ 
stances which occupied their minds, and neither felt 
it easy to speak upon any other. The youth and 
apparent frankness of Waverley stood in strong 
contrast to the shades of suspicion which darkened 
around him, and ho had a sort of naivete and open¬ 
ness of demeanour, that seemed to belong to one 
unhackneyed in the ways of intrigue, and wliich 
pleaded highly in liis favour. 

Each mused over the particulars of the exami¬ 
nation, and each viewed it through the medium of 
his^wn feelings. Both were men of ready and acute 
talent, and both were equally competent to combine 
various parts of evidence, and to deduce from them 
the necessary conclusions. But the wide difference 
of their habits ^and education often occasioned a 
great discrepancy in their respective deductions 
from admitted premises. 

Major Melville had been versed in camps and 
cities; he was vigilant by profession, and cautious 
from experience; had met with much evil in the 
world, and therefore, though himself an upriglit 
magistrate and an honourable man, his opinions of 
othei's were alwa)^ strict, and sometimes unjustly 
Severe. Mr Morton, on the contrary, had passed 
from the literary pursuits of a college, where he 
was beloved by hi* companions, and respected by 
his teachers, to the ease and simplicity of his pre¬ 
sent charge, where his opportunities of witnessing 


evil were few, and never dwelt upon but in oi’der cu 
encourage repentance and amendment ; and I 
the love and respect of his parishioners repa^. * 
afl’ectionate zeal in their behalf, by endeavourf 
disguise from him what they knew would j 
the most acute pain, namely, their own cvyi j 
tmnsgressions of the duties which it was the\, 
of his life to recommend. Thus it was a coXi I ^ 
saying in the neighbourhood (though both were po- 
I pular characters), that the laird Jmew only the ill 
in the parish, and the minister onlj^ tlie good. 

A love of letters, tliough kept in subordination 
to his clei’ical studies and duties, also distinguished 
tlie pastor of Cairnvreckan, and had tinged his 
mind in earlier days with a slight feeling of ro¬ 
mance, which no after incidents of real life had 
entirely dissipated. The early loss of an amiable 
young woman, whom he had maiTied for love, and 
who was quickly followed to the grave by an only 
child, had also served, even after the lapse of many 
yeare, to soften a disposition naturally mild and 
contemplative. His feelings on the present oc^- 
sioii w’ere therefore likely to differ frjr 7 (^tlioae of 
the severe disciplinarian, strict magistrate, and\dis- 
trustful man of the world. 

When the serwants had withdra^vn, the silence 
of both pai'tics continued, until Major Melville, fill¬ 
ing liis glass, and pushing the bottle to Mr Rlorton, 
commenced. 

‘‘ A distressing afhiir tlois, !Mr Morton. I fear 
this youngster has brought himself witliin the com¬ 
pass of a halter.’’ ! 

God forbid I” answered the clergyman. 

‘‘ Marry, and amen,” said the temporal magis* ! 
tr.ate; ‘‘ but I think even your merciful logic will 
liardly deny the conclusion.” I 

‘‘ Surely, !Major,” answered the clergyman, “ I 
should hope it might be averted, for aught w^e have 
heard to night I ” 

Indeed I ” replied Melville. But, my 
parson, you arc one of those who w’ould coii^ 
cate to every criminal the benefit of clergy^^ 1*’’ 

“ Unquestionably I would: Mercy and xiif- 
fering are tho grounds of the doctrine I 
to teach.” > 

“ True, religiously spealdng; but mercy to a cri¬ 
minal may be gross injustice to the commmiity. I 
don’t speak of this young fellow in particular, who 
I heartily wish may be able to clear himself, for I 
like both his modesty and his spirit. But I fear he 
has rushed upon his fate.” 

And why ? Hundreds of misguided gentlemen 
are now in arms against the Government, many, 
doubtless, upon principles wliich education and 
early prejudice have gilded with the names of pa¬ 
triotism and heroism ;—^ Justice^ wheiv She selects 
her victims from such a multitude (for surely all 
will not be destroyed), must regard the moral mo¬ 
tive. He whom ambition, or hope of personal ad¬ 
vantage, has led to disturb the peace of a well-¬ 
ordered government, let him fall a victim to the 
laws; but surely youth, misled by the wild visions 
of chivalry and imaginary loyalty, may plead for 
pardon.” 

If visionary chivalry and imaginary loyalty 
come within the predicament of high treason^rei 
plied the magisteafe, “ I know no court in jCm'ls- 
tendpm, my dear Mr Morton, whete tJiey ortn 
out their Habeas Corpus-” 

« Bat I ooimot m ^ youth’s guilt is si 
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i«>d to my satisffilctidBj” said the elei^; 

jfbofl-iiatuyr© blinds jrour good 
^^^repHed Major MelvUie. Observe now; 
CoHHIiling man, descended of a family of hero 
to B^vacobites, his uncle the leader of the Tory 
nierest in the county of ——his father a dis¬ 
obliged and discontented courtier, his tutor a non- 
juror, dud the author of two treasonahle volumes 
<—this youth, I say, enters into Gardiner^s'dragomii^, 
bringing with him a body of young fellows from 
I his uncle*s estl^tej who have not stickled at avow- 
ring, In their way, the high-churCh principles they 
learned at Waverley-Honour, in theii* disputes with 
[their comrades. To ^ese young men Waverley is 
|iinusually attentive j they are supplied with money 
eyond a soldier’s wants, and inconsistent with his 
iscipline; and are under the management of a j 
favourite sergeant, through whom they hold an uii- 
nually close communication with their captain, and 
' it to consider themselves as independent of the 
and superior to their comrades.” 
my dear MajUr, is the natural conse- 
of their attachment to their young landlord, 
nd df their finding themselves in a regiment le- 
led chiefly in the north of Ireland and the west of 
icotland, and of course among comrades disposed 
Q quaiTel with them, both as Englishmen, and as 
[lembei's of the Church of England.” 

** Well said, parson!” replied the magistrate.— 

' I would some of your synod heard you—But let 
ao go on. This young man obtains leave of ab- 
»ence, goes to Tully-Veolan—the principles of the 
|fearoii of Bradwardine are pretty well Imown, not 
Ho mention that this lad's uncle brought him off in 
Rhe year fifteen; he engages there in a brawl, in 
^liich he is said to have disgraced the commission 
Be bore; Colonel Gardiner writes to him, first mild¬ 
ly, then more sharply—I tliink you will not doubt 
having done so, since he says so; the meSs in- 
hitn to explain the quaiTel in which he is said 
been involved; he neither replies to his 
ijjer nor Ins ypmrades. In the meanwhile, 
Idiers becbm<?^>iutinou9 arid disorderly, and at 
Blength, when the ni'mour of tliis unhappy rebellion 
^becomes general/ liis faypurite Sergeant Houghton, 
and another fellow, are detected in correspondence 
with a French emissary, accredited, as he says, by 
Capjtain Waverley, who Urges him, according to tlie 
pieus confession, to deSert with the troop and join 
their captain, who was With Prince Charles. In the 
toeanwhile this trusty captain is, by his own admis- 
bion, residing i^t Gleunaquoich with the most active, 
tubtle, and ue^erate Jacobite in Scotland; he goes 
with him at, least as far as their famous hunting 
rendezvous, and I fear a little fartheiv Meanwhile 
two oUier summonses sei\t him f one warning 
him of the disturbances in hfs troop, auotlier per-,' 
emptorily ordering him to repair to the regiment, 
[Wliich, indeed, common sense might have dictated, 
when he observed rebellion thickening ap round 
him. He j^tums an absnlpte refusal, and ilirows 

up his <x)mmii 38 ion.’* 

i had b^ already deprived pf it,” smd J^ 

Ito regtets/*^ ^plipd Melyille, tlUtt the 
had antiripat^ h^^gnafloh. Hia bai^ 
atius 

pnd eimd to 

* topptbim> oohntiy,; 



besides the unprintbd lueubrafiona of his worthy 
friend and tutor Peml>roke.’* 

^ He says be never r^d them/* onsweM the 
minister; 

In an ordinary case I shmild believe him,” re¬ 
plied the magistrate, ‘‘ for thoj^ are as stupid and 
pedantic in composition, as misclpavous in their 
tenets. But can you suppose any thihg but value for 
the principled they maintain, would toditce a young 
man of liis age to lug such ti*ash about with him 1 
Then, when nows arrive of the approach of the re¬ 
bels, he sets out in a sort of disguise, refusing to tell 
his name; and, if^on old fanatic tell trutli, attended 
by a very suspicious character, and mounted pn a 
hoi’se known to }iave belonged to Glennaquoich, and 
bearing on his pferson letters from his family ex¬ 
pressing high rancour against the house of Bruns¬ 
wick, and a copy of verses in praisC of one Wogan, 
who abjured the service of the Parliament to join 
the Highland insurgents, when in arms to restore 
tlie house of Stuart, with a body of English ca¬ 
valry—the very counterpart of his own plot-—and 
summed up with a ‘ Go thou and do likewise,’ from 
that loyal subject, and most safe and peaceable cha¬ 
racter, Fergus Mac-lvor of Glennaquoich, Vich ian 
Vohr, and so forth. And, lastly,” continued Major 
Melville, warming in the detail of his arguments, 

“ where do we find this second edition of Cavalier 
Wogan 1 Why, tindy,, to the very track most pro¬ 
per for execution of hW'design, and pisto’ling the 
first of the king's subjects who ventures to question 
his intentions.” 

Mr Morton prudently abstained from argument 
which he perceived would only harden the magis- 
trato in his opinion, and merely asked how he in¬ 
tended to dispose of the prisoner ? 

It is a question of some difficulty, considering 
the state of the country,said Major Melville. 

Could you not detain him (being such a gen¬ 
tleman-like young manj here in your own house, 
out of harm's way, till tliis storm blow overl” 

“ My good friend,” said Major Melville, “ neither 
your house nor mine will be long out of liarm's way, 
even were it legal to confine him here. I have just 
learned that the commander-in-chief, who marched 
into the Highlands to seek out and disperse the 
insurgents, has declined giving them battle at Cor- 
ryerick, and marched on northward with all tlie 
chsposable force of Government to Inverness, Jolm- 
o’-Groat's House, or the devil, for wliat I know, 
leaving the road to the Low Country open and un¬ 
defended to the Highland army.” 

‘‘ Good God! ’* said the clergyman. " Is the nian 
a cowai’d, a traitor, or lui idiot ?” 

None of the tliree, I believe,” answered Mel¬ 
ville. " Sir John has th^ common-pla^e courage 
of a commou soldier, is honest enough, docs what 
he is coinmauded, and understands what is told 
him, but is as fit to act for himself in circumstances 
of importance, as I, my dear parson, to occupy your 
pulpit.” 

This important pubho tntolligence naturally di¬ 
verted the discourse from Waverley for some time; 
at length, however, the Oubjeot was resumed. 

<< I believe,” said Major Melville, ** that I must 
give this young maJi, to ^torge to some of the 
detached parties of arined volunteers, who 
lately stot out to overawe the disaffected dieting, 
/niey are hbiT recalled towards ahda^ small 

body comes this Way to-morrow or next day^ eonh 

. A * ■ 7 ^ ' < ; ' ' -'i ■ , 
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nianded by the Westland man—what’s his namel 
—You saw Ijira, and said he was the very model 
of one of Cromweirs military saints.” 

" Gilfillan, the Caraeronian,” answered Mr Mor¬ 
ton. ** I wish tlie yoimg gentleman may be safe 
with him. StAnge tilings are done in tlie heat and 
hurry of minds in fio agitating a crisis, and I fear 
Gilfillan is of a sect which has suffered persecution 
witlioiit learning mercy.” 

« He has only to lodge Mr Waverlcy in Stirling 
Castle,” said the Major; ** I will give strict in¬ 
junctions to treat him well, I really cannot devise 
any better mode for securing him, and I fancy you 
would hardly advise nie to encounter tlie responsi¬ 
bility of setting him at liberty.” 

“ But you will have no objection to my seeing 
Iiim to-morrow in private?” said tlie minister. 

‘‘ None, certainly; your loyalty and character are 
my warrant. But with what view do you mahe the 
request?” 

“ Simply,” replied Mr Morton, “ to make the 
experiment whetlier he may not be brought to 
communicate to me some circiimstances which may 
hereafter be useful to alleviate, if not to exculpate 
his conduct.” 

The fineuds now parted and retired to rest, eacli 
filled with the most anxious reflections on the state 
of the country. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

A Confident 

Waveuley awoho in the morning, from troubled 
dreams and vmrefreshing slumbei*8, to a full con¬ 
sciousness of the horrors of Iiis situation. How it 
might terminate he knew not. He might be de¬ 
livered up to military law, which, in the midst 
of civil war, was not likely to bo scrupulous in tho 
choice of its victims, or tho quality of tho evide nce. 
Nor did he feel much more comfortable at the 
thoughts of a trial before a Scottish court of jus¬ 
tice, wheix; he knew the laws and forms clifl’ered in 
many respects from those of England, and had been 
taught to believe, however erroneously, that tli. li¬ 
berty and rights of the subject were less ciurefully 
protected. A sentiment of bitterness rose in liis 
mind against the Government, which he considered 
as tho cause of his embarrassment and peril, and ho 
cursed internally his scrupulous I’ejection of Mac- 
Ivor’s invitation to accompany him to the field. 

** Why did not I,” lie said to liimself, like other 
men of honour, take the earliest opportunity to wel¬ 
come to Britain the descendant of her ancient kings, 
and lineal heir of her throne ? Why did not I 

‘ Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, 

And welcome home again discarded faith, 

Seek out Prince Charles, and fall before his feet?* 

All that has been recorded of excellence and worth 
in tiie bouse of Waverley has been founded upon 
tiieir loyal faith to tho house of Stuart. From the 
interpretation which this Scotch magistrate has put 
upon the letters of my uncle and father, it is plain 
that I ought to have understood them as xnarshal- 
Ung me to the course of my ancestors; and it has 
been my gross dulness, joined to the obscuri^ of 
expression which they adopted for the sake of se¬ 
emly, that has confounded my judgment Had I 
yielded to the first generous impulse of indignation, 


.when T learned that my honour was practised upon 
how different had been ray present situatiiinl I 
had then been free and in arras, fighting, my 
forefathers, for love, for loyalty, and for fanu^VAjW. 
now I am here, netted and in the toils, the dk- 
posai of a suspicious, stem, and cold-hearted mail, 

■ perhaps to be turned over to the solitude of a dun- 
' geon, or the infamy of a public execution. 0 Fer¬ 
gus! how true has your propliecy proved; and how 
speedy, how very speedy, has been its accompusn- 
ment I ” 

While Edward was niminating on theSe pain¬ 
ful subjects of contemplation, and very naturally, 
though not quite so justly, bestowing upon Uie 
reigning dynasty that blame which was duo to 
chance, or, in part at least, to his own unreflect¬ 
ing conduct, Mr Morton availed himself of Major 
Melville’s permission to pay him an earlv .^it, 

Waverley*8 first impulse was to intimo^'^ 
that he might not be disturbed with ’a or 

conversation; but he suppressed it upoii ‘ng 

the benevolent and reverend appeal.;^ the 

clergyman who had rescued him from the inh'’^- 
diate violence of the villagers. ^ 

“ I believe, sir,” said the unfortunate young man, 

" that in any other cu'cumstances I should have Imd 
as much gratitude to express to you as the safety 
of my life may be worth; but such is the present 
tumult of my mind, and such is my anticipation of 
what I am yet likely to endure, that I can hardly f 
offer you thanks for your interposition.” 

Mr Morton replied, “ that, far from making any 
claim upon his good opinion, his only wish and the 
sole pui’pose of his visit was to find out the means 
of deserring it. My excellent friend. Major Mel¬ 
ville,” he continued, ‘‘ has feelings and duties as a 
soldier and public functionary, by which I am not 
fettered ; nor 0.111 I always coincide in opinions 
which ho forms, perhaps with too little allowance 
for the imperfections of human nature.” He p;**f)Sed, 
and then proceeded; J do not intrude 1 

your confidence, Mr Waverley, for the pr'* of I 
leaiming any circumstances, the knowledg [ 

can be prejudicial either to youi'self or 'erstf: 
but 1 own my earnest wish is, that you womd ‘ 
trust mo with any particulars which could lead to 
your exculpation, 1 can solemnly assure you they 
will be deposited with a faithful, and, to the extent 
of his limited powei’s, a Jealous agent.” 

“ You are, sir, 1 presume, a Presbyterian cler¬ 
gyman?”— Mr Morton bowed—“ Were I to be I 
guided by the prepossessions of education, I might 
distrust yom’ friendly professions in my case; but I 
have obseiwed that similar prejudices are noori^ed 
in this country against your professional brethren 
of tho Episcopal persuasion, and I am willing to 
believe tliem equally unfounded in both cases.’” 

‘‘ Evil to him tliat thinks otherwise,” said Mr 
Morton; " or who holds church government and | 
ceremonies as the exclusive gage of Christian faith | 
or moral virtue.” 

But,’*’ continued Waverley, ** I cannot perceive 
why I should trouble you with a detail of particu¬ 
lars, out of which, after revolving them as carefully 
as possible in my recollection, I find myself ibjahle 
to explain much of what is charged against me. I 
know, indeed, that I am innocent, hut I hardly see 
how I can hope to prove myself so.” 

. " It is for that very reason, Mr Waverley,” said 
^le clergymab* “ that I venture to solicit your • 
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eunfideuoe. My knowledge of individuals in this 
soili^y is pretty general, and can upon occasion 
be^Sended. Your situation will, I fear, preclude 
ymjtukiJig those active steps for recovering intel- 
tracing imposture, wliich I would will- 
ijj^ly undertake in your behalf; and if you are not 
benefited by my exertions, at least tliey cannot bo 
prejudicial to you.” 

Waverley, after a few minutes’ reflection, was 
convinced that hia reposing confidence in Mr Mor¬ 
ton, so far as he himself was concerned, could hurt 
neither Mr Bradwardiue nor Fergus Mac-Ivor, 
both of whom had openly assumed arms against 
the Government, and that it might possibly, if the 
professions of his new friend corresponded in sin¬ 
cerity with the earnestness of his expression, be of 
some service to himself. He tlierefore ran briefly 
over most of the events with which the reader is 
alre>ady acquainted, suppressing his attachment to 
Flora, and indeed neither mentioning her nor Rose 
I^adwardine in the course of his narrative. 

^Mr j /[oi»ton seemed particiilai*ly struclc with the 
acRfenJ^of Waverley’a visit to Donald Bean Lean. 
**'\.ain glad,” he said, “ you did not mention this 
circumstiince to the Major. It is capal)ie of great 
inisconstniction on the part of those who do not 
cousidet the power of curiosity and the influence 
of romance as motives of youthful conduct. Wlu;n 
1 was a young man like you, Mr VVaverloy, any 
such hair-hraiiiod expedition (1 beg your pardon 
for the expression) would have had jjiexpressible 
charms for me. But there are men in tlie world 
who will not believe that danger and fatigue are 
often incuiTed without any very adequate cause, 
and therefore who are sometimes led to assign, mo¬ 
tives of action entirely foreign to the truth. This 
man Bean Lean is renowned through the country 
as a sort of Robin Hood, and the stones which are 
told of his address and enterprise are the common 
tales of the winter fire-side, lie certiunly possesses 
beyond the laide sphere in which he moves; I 
.ni«pii£iog neither destitute of ambition nor enciim- 
scruples, he w’ill probably attemut, by 
evVy means, to distinguish himself during tlie pe¬ 
riod of these unhappy commotions.” Mr Morton 
then made a careful memorandum of the various 
particuiaiu of Waverley’s interview Avith Duiiald 
Bean Lean, and the other circumstances which he 
had communicated. I 

The interest which this good man seemed to take 
in his misfortunes—above all, the full confidence 
he appeared to repose in his inooceuce, had the , 
natural effect of softening Edward’s heart, whom 
the coldness of Major Melville had taught to believe 
that tile world was leagued to oppress him. He 
shook Mr Morton Avarmly by the hand, and assuiing 
Iiim tliat his kindness and sympathy had relieved 
his mind of a heavy load, told him, that whatever 
might be his own fate, he belonged to a family who 
had both gratitude and the power of displaying it. 

The earnestness of his thanks called drops to the 
eyes of the worthy clergyman, who was doubly in¬ 
terested in the cause for which*he had volunteered 
his services, by observing the genuine and unefls- 
feelings of his young fnend, 

*ward now inquired if Mr Morton knew what 
'J^ly to be hia destination. 

Idling Castle,” replied his friend ; “ and bo 
far I am well pleased for your sake, for the gover¬ 
nor is a of hondur and humanity. But I am 


more doubtful of your treatment t^n the road; 
Major Melville is involuntarily obliged to intrust 
the custody of your person to another.” 

" I am glad of it,” answered VVaverley. « 1 
detest that cold-blooded calculating Scotch magis¬ 
trate. 1 hope he and I shall never meet more; he 
had neither sympathy with ray innocence nor with 
my wretchedness; and the petrifying accuracy with 
which he attended to every form of civility, while 
he tortured me by his questions, his suspicions, and 
his inferences, was as tormenting as the racks of 
the Inquisition. Do not vindicate him, my dear 
sir, for that I cannot bear with patience; tell me 
rather who is to have the charge of so important a 
state prisoner as 1 am.” 

“ I believe a person called Gilfillan, one of the 
sect who are termed Cameronians.” ^ 

‘‘ I never heard of them before.” 

They claim,” said the clergyman, to represent 
the more strict and severe Preshyterians, who, in 
Charles Second’s and James Second’s days, refused 
to profit by the Tolenition, or Indulgence, as it 
was called, which was extended to others of that 
religion. They held conventicles in the open fields, 
and being treated with great violence and cruelty 
by the Scottish government, more than oncH took 
anus during those reigns. 'I'hey take their name 
from their leader, Richard Cameron.” 

1 recollect,” said Waverley;—“ but did not 
the triumph of Presbytery at the Revolution extin¬ 
guish that sect 1 ” 

By no means,” replied Morton; ** that great 
event fell yet far short of wliat they proposed, which 
was nothing less than the complete establishment 
of the Presbyterian Church, upon the grounds of 
the old Solemn League and Covenant. Indeed, I 
believe they scarce knew what they wanted; but be¬ 
ing a numerous body of men, and not unacquainted 
with the use of arms, they kejit themselves together 
as a separate party m the state, and at the time 
of the Union had nearly formed a most unnatural 
league witli their old enemies, the Jacobites, to op¬ 
pose that important national measure. Since that 
time their numbers have gradually diminished; but 
a good many are still to be found in the western 
counties, ami several, with a better temper than in 
1707, have now taken arms for Government. This 
person, whom they call Gifted Gilfillan, has been 
long a leader among them, and now heads a small 
j)arty, which will pass here to-day, or to-morrow, 
on their march towards Stirling, under whose es¬ 
cort Major Melville proposes you shall travel. I 
w'ould willingly speak to Gilfillan in your behalf j 
but, having deeply iinbiljed all the prejudices of 
his sect, and being of tlio same fierce disposition, he 
would pay little regard to the remonstriaces of an 
Eraatian divine, as he would politeR term me.— 
And now, farewell, my young friend; for the pre¬ 
sent, I must not weary out the Major’s indulgence, 
that I may obtain his permission to visit you again 
in the aourse of the day.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV, 

Things mend a little. 

About noon, Mr Morton returned, and brought 
an invitation from Major Melville tliat Mr Waver* 
ley would honour him with his company to dinner 
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Botn-ithsamding tlw unpleasint j f®' 

/ twined him «t &rnvrecfc»n, from whiob Jie should 
/ he^tilyroioioo to see Mr Waverhycompe^ly ex- 
I tincated, TJjo truth ^vas, that Mr Morton^s favouiv 
able report ^nd opuiioii had somewhat staggered 
tiio preconceptions of the old soldier concerning 
Edward’s supposed accession to the mutiny in the 
regiment; and in the unfortunate state of the coun- 
Irv, the mere suspicion of disaffection, or an incli¬ 
nation to join the insimgcnt Jacobites, might infer 
criminality indeed, but certainly not dishonom*. 
Ecsides, a person whom the Major ti’iisted had re¬ 
ported to liim (though, as it proved, inaccurately) 
a contradiction of the agitating news of the prece¬ 
ding evening. According to this second edition of 
tlio intelligence, the llighlandei*s had withdrawn 
from the Lowland frontier with the purpose of fol¬ 
lowing the army in their march to Inverncs.s. Tlio 
Major was at a loss, indeed, to reconcile his infor¬ 
mation with the well-known abilities of some of the 


gontlenien in the Highland army, yet it was the 
course which was likely to be most agreeable to 
others. Ho remembered the same policy had de¬ 
tained them in the north in the year 171 o, and ho 
antieipated a similar termination to the insurrection 
as upon that occasion. 

This news put him in such good-humour, that he 
readily accpiiesced in Mr J^Iorton’s proposal to pay 
some hospitable attention to his unfortunate guest, 
and voluntarily added, he hoped the whole aflair 
would prove a youthful escapade, which might be 
easily atoned by a short confinement. The kind 
mediator had some trouble to prevail on his young 
friend to accept the invitation. He dai'ed not urge 
to him the real motive, which was a good-natiu’cd 
wish to secure a favourable report of Waverley’s 
case from Major Melville to Governor Blakeney, 
He remarked, from the flashes of our hero’s spirit, 
that touching upon this topic would be sure to de¬ 
feat his purpose. He therefore pleaded, that the 
invitation argued the Major’s disbelief of any part 
of the accusation which was inconsistent with Wa- 
vevley’s cond\ict as a soldier and man of lionour, 
and that to decline his courtesy might be intcr- 
[ireted into a consciousness that it was unmerited. 
In short, he so far satisfied Edward that the manly 
and proper course was to meet the Major on easy 
terms, that, suppressing his strong dislike again to 
encounter his cold and punctilious civility, Waver- 
ley agi’oecl to be guided by liis new friend. 

'i'he meeting, at first, was still*and formal enough, 
Hut Edward, having accepted the invitation, and 
his mind being really soothed and relieved by the 
kindness of Morton, held himself bound to heliave 
with ease, though ho could not affect cordiality. 
The Major was somewhat of a bon tirant, and his 
wine was excellent. He told his old campaign 
stories, and displayed much knowledge of men and 
manners. Mr Morton had an internal fund of 
placid and quiet gaiety, which seldom failed to 
enliven any small ptirty in which he found himself 
pleasantly seated. Waverley, whose life was a 
dream, gave ready way to the predominating im¬ 
pulse, and hecanie the most lively of tlie party* He 
had at all times remarkable natural powers of con¬ 
versation, though easily silenced by discouragement. 
On the present occasion, Tie piqued himself upon 
leaving on the minds of his companions a favour¬ 
able impression of one who, under such disastrous 
carcumstances, could sustain bis misfortunes witli 


/ ease and gaiety. His spirits, though not unyi^^ 
vrero abundantjjr elastic^ and soon sect^ j j 
his efforts. The tiio were engaged in very ™ 
discourse, apparently delighted with each 
and the kind host was pressing a tliird bottle of 
Burgundy, when the sound of a dnim was heai’d aS 
some distance. The Major, who, in the glee of an 
old soldier, had forgot the duties of a magistrate, 
cursed, with a muttered military oath, tlio circum¬ 
stances which recalled him to his official functions. 
He rose and went towards the window^, which com¬ 
manded a very near view of the high-road, and he 
was followed by his guests. 

The dinnn advanced, beating no measured mar¬ 
tial tune, but a kind of rub-a-dub-dub, like tliat 
with which the fii'c-drum startles the slumbering 
artisans of a Scotch burgh. It Is the object of this 
history to do justice to all men; I must therefore 
record, in justice to the dreimmer, that he protested 
he could boat any known march or point of war 
known in the British army, and had accordingly 
commenced with “ Dumbarton’s Drums,” whenjfe 
was silenced by Gifted Gilfillan, the coinmandt^’ of 
the party, who refused to permit his follower^ to 
move to this profane, and even, as he said, perse- 
cutive tune, and commanded the drummer to beat 
the 119th Psalm. As this was beyond the capacity 
of the drubbor of sheepskin, he was fain to have 
recourse to the iiioffeiisivo row-de-dow, as a harm¬ 
less substitute for the sacred music which his instru¬ 
ment or skill were unable to achieve. T’his may be 
held a trifling anecdote, hut the diaimmer in ques¬ 
tion was no less than town-dnuiiiner of Anderton. 

I remember his successor in office a member of that 
enlightened body, tlio British Convention: Be liis 
memory, therefore, treated with due respect. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

A Volunteer Sixt^ Years since, 

On hearing the unwelcome sound of P e dAi^ 
Major Melville hastily opened a sashed door, ifiul' 
stepped out upon a sort of terrace whicli divided 
his house from the high-road from which the mar¬ 
tial music proceeded. Waverley and his new friend 
followed him, though probably he would have dis- 
peiis<;d with their attendance. Tliey soon recog¬ 
nised ill solemn march, first, the performer upon 
the drum; secondly, a large flag of foiu* compail;- 
ments, on winch .vere inscribed the words, Cove¬ 
nant, KruK, King, Kingdom. The person who 
was honoured with tliis clmi’ge was followed by the 
commander of the party, a thin, dark,, rigid-looking 
man, about sixty years old. The spiritual pride^ 
which in mine Host of the Candlestick mantled in 
a sort of supercilious hypocrisy, was, in tliis man’s 
face, elevated and yet darkened by genuine and 
undoubting fanaticism. It was impossible to be¬ 
hold him without imagination placing him in some 
strange crisis, where religious zeal was the ruling 
principle. A mar^r at tiie stake, a soldier in the 
field, a lonely and banished wanderer consoled by 
the intensity and supposed pmTty of liis faith un¬ 
der every eartlUy privation; perhaps a persec^ng 
inquisitor, as terrific in power as unyieldiii^ in jwi- 
versity; any of these seemed congenial clw^cters 
to this personage. Witli these high traits of Energy, 
tliere was something in tlie affected precision and 
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i:Vaximty of his depornnenc and discourse, that I this world wiser in tlieir generation tjmn the cliil- 

[ ooul^ed upon the ludicrous; so that, according to I dren of light 
•I mood of the spectator’s niiiid, and the light lui- / However, sir/* said the Major, ^^as you arc 
I yoj^jcli Mr GiWllan presented himself, one might to take charge of this genthnim to Studing, and 
iiMKhiiiLt^ed, admired, or laughed at him. His dress deliver him, vvitJi these papers, uito tJie hands ol 
wIStM of a west-country peasant, of bettor ma- Governor Blakeney, I beseech you to observe some 
tcrials indeed than tliat of tlie lower rank, but in rules of inilitary discipline upon your mai'cli. For 
no respect aifecting either the mode of the age, or example, I would advise you to keep your men 


of the Scottish gentry at any period, llis arms more closely together, and that each, in his march, 


were a broadsword and pistols, which, from the 
antiquity of their appearance, might have seen the 
;rout of Pentland, or Botliwell Bvigg. 

As he came up a few steps to m*;et Mai or Mel¬ 
ville, and touched solemnly, but slightly, his huge 
and overbrimmed blue bonnet, in answer to tlie 
Major, wlio- had courteously raised a small tri- 


sliould cover his file-leader, instead of straggling 
like geese upon a common; and, for fear of surprise, 
I fm-tlior recommend to you to form a small ad¬ 
vance-party of your best men, with a single vidette 
in front of the whole march, so that when you 
approach a village or a wood ”—(Hero the Major 
iiiteiTiipted himself)—<‘But as I don^t observe 


angular gold-laced hat, Wavferley was irresistibly you listen to me, Mr Gilfillan, I suppose 1 need not 
impressed with the idea that he beheld a Icider of give myself the trouble to say more upon the sub- 
tlie Roundheads of yore in conference with one of jeet. You are a better judge, unqnestioiiahly, tlian 


|Marlborough’s captains. 

I JChe group of about thirty armed men who fol- 
’ gifted commander, was of a motley de- 

i scrjP?I^‘ They w^ere in ordijiary Lowland dresses, 
liaf Siflerent colours, which, contrasted with the arms 
Ithey^wro, gave tlieni aii in-egular and mobbish 


1 am, of the measures to be pursued ; but one thing 
I would liave you well aw'are of, that you are to 
treat this gentleman, your prisoner, with no rigour 
nor incivility, and are to suliject him to no otlier 
restraint than is necessary for his security.’^ 

“ I have looked into my commission,*’ said Mr 


Iaj)pcarance; so much is the eye accustomed to con- Gilfillan, ‘‘ subscribed by a worthy and professing 
niect uniformity of dress with the inilihiry charac- nobleman, William, Earl of Glencairn; nor do 1 
[ter. In front were a few who appavontly partook find it therein set down that I am to receive any 
\ of their leader’s entliusiasm ; men obviously to be charges or commands anent my doings from Major 
I feared in a combat where their natural courage was William Melville of Cairnvrcckan.” 

: exalted by religious zeal. Otlicrspufted and stmt- Major Melville reddened even to the well-pow- 
ted, fij’ij,’ with the iinpoi»tiUice of carrying fimis, dcred ears wdiicli appeared beneath his neat mili- 
and a^^^iovelty of their situation, wliile the tary side-curls, the more so, as ho observed Mr 
rest,\ ^^tly fatigued with their march, dragged Morton smile at the same moment. Mr Gilfillan,” 
their lf™s listlessly along, or straggled from their ho answered, with some asperity, I beg ten tliou- 
companions to procure such refreshments as the sand pardons for interfering with a person of your 


neighbouring cottages and ale-houses afibrded.— importance. I thouglit, however, that as yon have 
Six grenadiers of Ligoiiier’s, thought the ^lajor to been bred a gi’azier, if 1 mistake not, there might 


himself, as liis mind reverted to liis o^vn military 
experience, would have sent all these follows to the 
ry^t about. 

Pihajpjting, however, Mr Gilfillan civilly, he re- 
ht know if he had received the letter he 


be occasion to remind you of the difference bet>veen 
Highlanders and Highland cattle; and if you should 
happen to meet with any gentleman wlio has seen 
service, and is disposed to speak upon the subject, ^ 
I should still imagine that listening to liim woiiM 


'l‘iac!| sehli to him upon Ins march, and could under- do you no sort of hann. But I have done, and 
take the cliarge of the state prisoner whom he there have only pnee more to recommend this gentleman 


mentioned, as far as Stirling Castle. “Yea,” was to your civility, as well as to your custody. — Mr 
the concise reply of the Caineronian leader, in a Waverley, I am truly son’y we should part in this 
voice wliicli seemed to issue from the very pene~ way ;• but I tinist, when you are again in tliis coun- 
tndia of his person. try, I may have an opportunity to render Cairn- 

But your escort, Mr. Gilfillan, is not so strong vreckaii*inore agreeable than circumstances have 
as I expected,” said Major Melville. pennitted on this occasion.” 

‘‘Some of the people,” replied Gilfillan, “him- So saying, he shook our hero by the hand. Mor- 
gered and were athirst by tlie way, and tanacd iin- ton also took an affectionate farewell ; and Waver- 
til their poor souls were refreshed with the word.” ley, having mounted his horse, with a musketeer 
“ I am sorry, sir,” replied the ]\Iajor, “you did leading it by the bridle, and a file upon each sid(i 
not trust to your refreshing your men at Cairn- to prevent his escape, set foiwvard upon the marcli 
vreckan; whatever my house contains is at the com- w itli Gilfillan and his party. Through the little 
mand of persons employed in the service.” village they were accompanied witli the shouts of 

“ It was not of creatqjpe-comforts I spake,” an- the children, who crietH out, “ Eh I sec to the South- 
swered the Covenanter, regarding Major Melville land gentleman, that’s gaun to be hanged for shoot- 
with something like n smile of contempt; “how- ing lang John Mucklewrath the smith!” 
belt, I thank you; but the people remained waiting 
upon tlio precious Mr Jabes% Ren towel, for tlie 
out-pouring of the afternoon exhortation.” 

S I have you, sir,” said the Major, “ when the CHAPTER XXXVI. 

kre about to spread themselves through this j t t ' '. 

, actually left a great part of your command x noiaent, 

d-preaching?” The dinner hour of Scotland Sixty Years since 

Gilfillan again smiled scornfully as he made this was two o’clock, It was therefore about four o’cloclt 
bidirect answer,—^‘^Even thus arc the children of of a delightful autumn afternoon tliat Mr Gilfillan 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

An Incident .1- 

The dinner hour of Scotland Sixty Years since 
was two o’clock, It was therefore about four o’cloclt 
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comtneiiced his march, in hopes, although Stirling 
was eighteen miles distant, he might be able, by 
becoming a borrower of the night for an hour or 
two, to reach it that evening. Ho therefore put 
foi-th bis sti’ength, and marched stoutly along at 
the head of his followers, eyeing our hero from 
time to time as if he longed to enter into contro¬ 
versy with him. At length unable to resist the 
temptation, ho slackened his pace till he was along¬ 
side of his prisoner's horse, and after marching a 
few steps in silence abreast of him, he suddenly 
asked,—“ Can ye say wha the carle was wi’ the 
black coat and the mousted head, that was wi’ 
the Laird of Caimvreckan ? ” , 

A Presbyterian clergyman,” answcredWaverlej^ 

“ Presbyterian ! ” answered Gilfillan contemptu¬ 
ously; “awretched Erastian, or rather an obscured 
Prelatist,—a favourer of the black Imlulgcnce ; 
ane of thae dumb dogs that canna bark : they tell 
ower a clash o’ terror and a clatter o’ comfort in 
their sermons, without ony sense, or savour, or life 
—Ye’ve been fed in siccaii a faiild, belike ? ” 

*‘No; I am of the Church of England,” said 
Wavcrlcy. 

“ And they’re just ncighbour-likc,” replied the 
Covenanter ; “and nae wonder they gree sae w'oel. 
“WGia wad hao thought the goodly structure of the 
Kirk of Scotland, built up by our fathers in 1C42, 
wad hue been defaced by carnal ends and the cor¬ 
ing ptions of the time ay, wlia wad bae tliought 
the carved work of the sanctuary would hae been 
fcae soon cut doon I ” 

To this lamentation, which one or two of the 
assistants chorused with a deep groan, onr hero 
thought it iiunecessary to make any r(tplv. Where¬ 
upon Mr Gilfillan, resolving that he should be a 
hearer at least, if not a disputant, xu’oceeded in 
his Jererniade. 

“And now is it wonderful, when, for lack of 
exercise anent the call to the service of the altar 
and the duty of the day, ministers fall into sinful 
compliances with patronage, and indemnities, and 
oaths, and bonds, and othdr corru])tions,—is it 
wonderful, 1 say, that you sjr, and other sic-like 
unhappy persons, should labour to build up your 
auld babel of iniquity, as in tuc bluidy persecuting 
saint-killing times ? I trow, gin ye werena blinded 
wi’ the graces and favours, and services and enjoy¬ 
ments, and employments and inheritances, of this 
wicked world, I could prove to you, by the Scrip¬ 
ture, in what a filthy rdg yo put your trust; and 
that your surplices, and your copes and vestments, 
are but cast-off garments of the muckle harlot, that 
sitteth upon seven hills, and drinketh of the cup of 
abomination. But, I trow, ye are deaf as adders 
upon that side of the head; ay, ye are deceived 
with her enchantments, and ye traffic with her 
merchandise, and yo are drimk with the cup of her 
fornication ! ” 

How much longer this military theologist might 
have continued his invective, in which he spared 
nobody but the scattered remnant of hilUfolJCy as 
he called thorn, is absolutely uncertain. His mat¬ 
ter was copious, his voice powerful, and his me¬ 
mory strong; so that there was little chance of liis 
ending his exhortation till the party had reached 
Stirling, had not his attention been attracted by a 
pedlar who had joined the march from a cross-road, 
who sighed or groaned with great regularity 
at all fitting pauses of his homily. 


And what may ye be, friend ? ” said the Gifted 
Gilfillan. ’ _ 

“ A pair pedlar, that’s bound for Stirling, !^nd 
craves the protection of your honour’s mrty in 
these kittle times. Ah ! your honour has amotabli 
faculty in searching and explaining the s^ret,— 
ay, the secret and obscure and incomprehensible 
causes of the backslidings of the land; ay, your 
honour touches the root o’ the matter.” 

“ Friend,” said Gilfillan, with a more complacent 
voice then he had hitherto used, “ honour not me. 

I do not go out to park-dikes, and to steadings, 
and to market-towns, to have herds and cottars and 
burghers pull off their bonnets to me as they do to 
Major Melville o’ Caimvreckan, and ca’ me laird, 
or captain, or honour ;—no ; my sma’ means, 
wliilk are not aboon twenty thousand merk, have 
had the blessing of increase, but the pride of ray 
heart has not increased with them ; nor do i 
delight to be called captain, though I have the 
sul)scribed commission of that gospel-searching 
nobleman, the Earl of Glencairn, in wlrdk I,(im 
so designated. While I live, I am and will’ffie 
called Habakkiik Gillillan, who will stand up. mr 
the standards of doctrine agreed on by the ance- 
famous Kirk of Scotland, before she trafficked 
with the accursed Achan, while he has a plack in 
his purse, or a drap o’ bluid in his body.” 

“ All,” said the pedlar, “ I have seen your land 
about Manchlin—a fertile spot ! your lines have 
fallen in pleasant places *—And siccan a breed o’ 
cattle is not in ony laird’s land in Scotland,” 

“ Ye say riglit,—yo say right, friend,” retorted 
Gilfillan eagerly, for he was not inaccessible to flat¬ 
tery upon this subject,—“ Yo say right; they are 
the real Lancashire, and there’s no the like o’ them 
even at the Mains of Kilinaurs ; ” and ho then en¬ 
tered into a discussion of their excellencies, to 
which our readers ^vill probably bo as indifferent 
as our hero. After this excursion, the leader re¬ 
turned to his theological discussions, while tlf^ 
])edlar, less profound upon those mystic I 

contented himself with groaning, and 
his edification at suitable intervals. ^ 

“What a blessing it would be to the puK v>Yhd- 
ed popish nations among whom I hae sojourned, 
to have siccan a light to their paths ! I hae been 
as far as Muscovia in my sma’ trading way, as a 
travelling merchant; and I hae been through 
France and the Low Countries, and a’ Poland, and 
maist feck o’ Germany ; and 0 I it would grieve 
your honour’s soul to see the murmuring, and the 
singing, and massing, that’s in the kirk, and the 
piping that’s in the quire, and the heathenish 
dancing and dicing upon the Sabbath I ” 

This set Gilfillan off upon the Book of S;^rts & 
the Covenant, and the Engagers, and the Protes¬ 
ters, and the Whiggamore’s Raid, and the Assem¬ 
bly of Divines at Westminster, and the Longer & 
Shorter Catechism, and the Excommunication at 
Torwood, and the slaughter of Archbishop Sharp. 
This last topic, ag£^, led him into the lawfulness 
of defensive arms,%n which subject he uttered 
much more sense than could have been expected 
from some other parts of his haran^e, and attra(jfed 
even Waverley's attention, who had hitherto iSep 
lost in his own sad reflections. Mr GilfiUaii then 
considered the lawfulness of a private man’s stand¬ 
ing forth as the avenger of public oppression* and 
as he waslabouringwfth great earnestness the cause 




ftf Mas James Mitchell, who fired at the Archbishop 
of St Andrews some years before the prelate’s as- 
sas^tation on Magus Muir, an incident occurred 
whMh interrupted his harangue. 

.. Jlj^raya of the sun were lingering on the very 
the horizon, as the party ascended a hollow 
md somewhat steep path, which led to the summit 
of a rising ground. The country was unenclosed, 
being part of a very extensive heath or common; 
but it was for from level, exhibiting in many places 
hollows filled with furze and broom; in others little 
dingles of stunted brushwood. A thicket of the 
latter description crowned the hill up which the 
party ascended. The foremost of the band, being 
the stoutest and most active, had pushed on, and, 
having surmounted the ascent, were out of ken for 
the present. Gilftllan, with the pedlar, and the small 
party who were Waverley’s more immediate gilard, 
were near the top of the ascent, and the remainder 
straggled after them at a considerable interval. 

Such was the situation of matters, when the ped- 
missing, as he said, a little doggie which be- 
him, began to halt and whistle for the 
This signal, repeated more than once, gave 
to the rigour of his companion, the rather 
because it appeared to indicate inattention to the 
treasures of theological and controversial know¬ 
ledge which w'as pouring out for his eilification. He 
therefore signified gruffly, that he could not waste 
his time in waiting for an useless cur. 

** But if your honour wad consider the case of 
Tobit”- 

‘‘Tobit!” exclaimed Gilfillan, with great heat; 
** Tobit and his dog baith are altogether heathenish 
and apocryphal, and none but a prelatist or a papist 
would draw them into question. I doubt 1 hae been 
mista’en in you, friend.” 

“ Very likely,” answered the pedlar, with great 
composure; ** but ne’ertlieless, 1 shall take leave to 
whistle again upon puir Bawty.” 

/This last signal was answered in an unexpected 
for six or eight stout High landers, who 
among the copse and brusliwood, sprung 
hollow way, and began to lay about them 
w«fa thieir claymores. Gilfillan, uimppalled at this 
undesirable apparition, cried out manfully, “ Tho 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon!” and, drawing 
hia broadsword, would probably have done as much 
credit to the good old cause as any of its doughty 
champions at Drumclog, when, behold ! the pedlar, 
snatcnijig a musket from the person who was next 
him, bestowed the butt of it with such emphasis on 
the hea/l of hie late instructor in the Cameroiiian 
ci'oed, that he was forthwith levelled to the ground. 
In the confusion which ensued, the horse which 
bore our hero was shot by one of Gilfillan’s .party, 
ac he diacharged his firelock at random. Waverley 
feU with, and indeed under, the animal, and sus- 
buned some severe contusions. But he was almost 
bwtantly extricated from the fallen steed by two 
Highlanders, who, each seizing him by the arm, 
hurried him away from tho scuffle and from the 
hl|;h-road. They ran with great speed, half sup- 
]9ortlngand half dragging our hero, who could, how- 


^^»ssembled, the. stragglers in front and rear 
joined Others. At their approach the 
Uig^nders ^ew off, but not before they bad rifled 


Gilfillan and two of hia people, who remained on 
the spot mevously wounded. A few shots were 
exchanged betwixt them and the Westlanders; but 
the latter, now without a commander, and appre« 
hensive of a second ambush, did not make any 
serious effort to recover their prisoner, judgiug it 
more wise to proceed on their journey to Stiiding, 
carrying with them their wounded captain and 
coim'adcs. ! 


CHAPTER XXXVIX. 

Waverley is stiU in Distress, 

The velocity, and indeed violence, witli which 
Waverley was hurried along, nearly deprived him 
of sensation; for the injury he liad received from 
his fall prevented him from aiding himself so effec¬ 
tually as he might otherwise have done. When this 
was observed by his conductors, tliey called to tlunr 
did two or three others of the party, and swathing 
our hero’s body in oue of their plaids, divided liis 
weight by that means among them, ami transported 
him at tho same rapid rate lus before, witJiuiit any 
exertion of bis own. They spoke little, and that in 
Gaelic; and did not slacken their pace till tliey had 
run nearly two miles, when they abated their ex¬ 
treme rapidity, but continued still to w'alk very fast, 
relieving each other occasionally. 

Our hero now endeavoured to address them, but 
was only answ'ered with ‘‘ Cha n*eil BeurV 
i.e. I have no English,” being, as Wav«rley well 
knew, the constant reply of a Highlander, when he 
either does not understand, or does not choose to 
reply to, an Englishman or Lowiander. He then 
mentioned the name of Vich Ian Vohr, concluding 
that he was indebted to his friendship for his rescue 
from the clutches of Gifted Gilfillan; but ueither 
did this produce any mark of recogiiitiou from liis 
esctirt. 

The twilight had given place to moonshine when 
the party halted upon the brink of a precipitous 
glen, which, as partly enlightened by the nuion- 
beams, seemed full of U’ces and tangled brushwood. 
Two of the Highlandei’s dived into it by a small 
foot-path, as if to explore its recesses, and one of 
them returning in a few minutes, said something to 
his companions, who instantly raised tlieir burden, 
and bore him, with great attention and care, down 
the narrow and abrupt descent. Notwithstanding 
their precautions, however, Waverley’s person came 
more than once into contact, rudely enough, with 
the projecting stmnps and branches which overhung 
the pathway. 

At the bottom of the descent, and, as it seemed, 
by the side of a brook (for Waverley heard the 
rushing of a considerable body of water, although 
its stream was invisible in the darkness), tho party 
again stopped before a small and rudely-construcaed 
hovel. The door was open, and the inside of the 
premises appeared as ixncomfortable a*id rude as 
its situation aud exterior foreboded. There was no 
appearance of a floor of any kind; the roof seemed 
rent in several places; the walls were composed ol 
loose stones and turf, aud the thatch of branches 
of trees. The fire was in the centre, and filled the 
whole wigwam with smoke, wliich escaped as much 
through tile door as by means of a circular aperture 
in the roof. An old Highland sibyl, the only in¬ 
habitant of this forlorn mansion, appeared busy in 
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:iie preparation of some food, By the light which 
die fire afforded, Wnverley couJd discover that his 
Attendants were not of the clan of Ivor, for Fer^s 
was particularly^ strict in requiring from his fol¬ 
lowers tlmt they sljould wear tlie tartan striped in 
the mode peculiar to tlieir race; a mark of distinc¬ 
tion anciently general through the Highlands, and 
still maintained by those Chiefs who were proud of 
■ their lineage, or jealous of their sepai’ate and ex¬ 
clusive authority. 

Edward had lived at Glennaquoich long enough 
to be aware of a distinction which he had repeat¬ 
edly heal’d noticed; and now satisfied that he had 
no interest witli his attendants, lie glanced a dis¬ 
consolate eye around the interior of the cabin. The 
only furniture, excepting a washing-tub, and a 
wooden press, called in Scotland an arnbri/, sorely 
decayed, was a largo wooden bed, planked, as is 
usual, all around, and opening by a sliding panel. 
In this recess the Highlanders deposited Waverley, 
after ho had by signs declined any refreslmicnt. 
His slumbers were broken and unrefroshing; strange 
visions passed before his eyes, and it required con¬ 
stant and reiterated efforts of mind to dispel them. 
Shivering, violent headach, and shooting pains in 
his limbs, succeeded these symptoms; and in the 
morning it was evident to his Highland attendants 
or gnai’d, for he knew not in which light to consider 
them, that Waverley w as quite unfit to travel. 

After a long consultation among themselves, six 
of the party left the hut wdth their arms, leaving 
behind an old and a young man. Tlie former ad¬ 
dressed Waverley, and bathed the contusions, which 
swelling and livid colour now made conspicuous. 
His own portmanteau, which the Highlanders had 
not failed to bring off, supplied him with linen, 
and, to his gi’cat surprise, w'as, with all its undimi¬ 
nished contt>nts, freely resigned to his use. The 
bedding of his couch seemed clean and comfortable, 
and his aged attendant closed the door of the bed, 
for it had no*curtain, after a few words of Gaelic, 
from which Waverley gatliered that lie cxhortc(l 
him to repose. So behold our hero for a second 
time the patient of a Highland Esciilapius, but in a 
situation much more uncomfortable than when he 
was the guest of the worthy Tomaiirait. 

The symptomatic fever which accompanied the 
injuries he had sustained, did not abate till the third 
day, when it gave way to the care of his atten¬ 
dants and the strength of his constitution, and he 
could now raise himself in his bed, though not with¬ 
out pain. He observed, however, that tliere av;is a 
great disinclination, on the part of the old Avoinan 
who acted as his nurse, as well as on that of tlic 
elderly Highlander, to permit tlie door of the bed 

be left open, so tliat he might amuse himself 
with obserA’iiig their motions; and at length, after j 
Waverley had repeatedly draAvn open, and they | 
had as frequently shut, tlie hatclnvay of Ids cage, 
the old gentleman put an end to the contest, by 
securing it on the outside with a nail, so eflectually 
that the do6r could not be drawn till tliis exterior 
impediment was removed. 

While musing upon the cause of this contradic¬ 
tory spirit in [lersous whose condu(!t intimated no 
purpose of plunder, and who, in all other pouits, 
appeared to consult his welfare and his wishes, it 
occurred to our hero, that, during tlie worst crisis 
of his illness, a female figure, yomigcr than his old 
Highland nm-se, liad appeared to flit around his 


I couch. Of this, indeeof, he had but a very indis¬ 
tinct recollection, but his suspicions wei’e confirmed 
when, attentively listening, lie often heard, in the 
I course of the day, the voice of another female ^con- 
versing in vvhispere with his attendant. Who cquld 
it be ? And why should she apparently desire Coi^ 
cealment? Fancy immediately roused herself, anu 
turned to Flora Mac-1 vor. But after a short con¬ 
flict between his eager desire to believe she was in 
his neighbourhood, guarding, like an angel of mercy, 
the couch of his sickness, Waverley was compelled 
to conclude that his conjecture was altogether im¬ 
probable ; since, to suppose she had left her com¬ 
paratively safe situation at Glennaquoich to descend 
into the Low Country, now the seat of civil wai’, 
and to inhabit such a lurking place as this, was a 
thing hardly to be imagined. Yet his heart bounded 
as he sometimes could distinctly Hear the trip of a 
light female step glide to or from tlie door of the 
hut, or the suppressed sounds of a female voice, of 
softness and delicacy, hold dialogue with the hoarse 
inward croak of old Janet, for so he understood Ips 
antiquated attendant was denominated. ^ v ’ 

Having nothing else to amuse his solitude, ,^he 
employed himself in contriving some plan to gi’ajify 
his curiosity, in despite of the sedulous cautidh of 
Janet and tlie old Highland janizary, for he had 
never seen the young fellow since the first morning. 
At length, upon accurate examination, the iufinn 
stiite of his wooden prison-house appeared to sup¬ 
ply the means of gratifying his curiosity, for out of 
a spot which was somewhat decayed he was able to 
extract a nail. Tliroiigh this minute aperture he 
could perceive a female form, wrapped in a plaid, 
in tlie act of conversing with Janet. But, since the 
days of our grandmother Eve, the gi’atification of 
inordinate curiosity has generally borne its penalty 
in disappointment. The form was not that of 
Flora, nor was the face visible; and, to crown his 
vexation, while he laboured with the nail to en¬ 
large the hole, that ho might obtain a more com¬ 
plete view, a slight noise betrayed his purpose, an)jL,. 
the object of his curiosity instantly disapp/‘^v 
nor, so far as he could observe, did she 
visit the cottage. ^ ssiy? 

All precautions to blockade his view were i 
that tiiiio abandoned, and he was not only pfi- 
niitted, but assisted to rise and quit what had been, 
in a literal sense, his couch of confinement. But 
he was not allowed to leave the hut; for the young 
Highlander had now rejoined his senior, and one 
or other was constantly on the watch. Whenever 
Waverley approached the cottage door, the sentinel 
upon duty civilly, but resolutely, placed himself 
against it and opposed his exit, accompanying his 
action Avith signs which seemed to imply there was 
danger in tlie attempt, and an enemy in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Old Janet appeared anxious and upon 
the Avatch; and Waverley, avIio had not yet re- 
coA'ered strength enough to attempt to take his de¬ 
parture ill spite of the opposition of his hosts, Avaa 
under the necessity of remaining patient. His fare 
was, ill every point of view, better than he could 
liaA’e conceived; for poultry, and even wine, were 
no strangers to his table. The Highlanders never 
presumed to eat witli him, and, unless in the dfir-^ 
cuinstance of watching him, treated him with 
respect. His sole amusement Avas gazing from fiie 
window, or rather tlie shapeless aperture whicli was 
meant to ansAver the purpose of a window, upon a 
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large and rough brook, which raged and foamed 
thx*0|igh a rocky channel, closely canopied witli 
trewand bushes, about ten feet beneatlx tlie site of 
hisjlouse of captivity. 

K|||^£the sixth day of his confinement, Waverley 
I fffl^Rmself so well, that he began to meditate his 
esSTpe u’ora this dull and miserable prison-house, 

I thinking any risk which he might incur in the at¬ 
tempt preferable to the.stupifyiiig and intolerable 
Uinifonnity of Janet’s retirement. The question in¬ 
deed occurred, whither he was to direct his course 
■ when again at Ins o%vti disposal. Two schemes 
I seemed practicable, yet both attended with danger 
i and difficulty. One was'to go back to Glennaquoich, 
iand join Fergus Mac-Ivor, by whom he was sure 
'to bo kindly received; and in the present state of 
his mind, the rigour with which he had been treat¬ 
ed fully absolved him, in his own eyes, from his 
allegiance to the existing Government. The other 
project was to endeavour to attain a Scottish sea¬ 
port, and thence to take shipping for England. His 
tni^d wavered between these plans; and probably, 
if lifted-cfiectod his escape in the manner he pro- 
he would have been finally determined by 
jthe^mparative facility by which citlier might have 
[been Executed. But his fortune had settled that 
he was not to be left to his option. 

Upon the evening of the seventh day the door 
of the hut suddenly opened, and two Highland¬ 
ers entered, whom Waverley recognised as having 
been a part of his original escort to this cottage. 
iThey conversed for a short time with the old man 
and his companion, and then made Waverley un¬ 
derstand, by very significant signs, that he was to 
prepare to accompany them. This was a joyful 
communication. What had already passed during 
his confinement made it evident tliat no personal 
injury was designed to him; and his romantic spirit, 
having recovered during his repose much of that 
elasticity which anxiety, resentment, disnppoint- 
mej^and the mixture of unpleasaut feelings excited 
late adventures had for a time subjugated, 
wearied with inaction. His passion for 
- cBBhicrfub although it is the nature of such 
to be excited by that degi’ce of danger 
tmd^rfterely gives dignity to the feeling of the 
-4.atvidual exposed to it, had sunk under the extra¬ 
ordinary and apparently insurmountable evils by 
which ho appeared environed at Cairnvrcckan. In 
act, this compound of intense curiosity and exalted 
maginatioii forms a peculiar species of courage, 
vhich somewhat resembles tlie light usually carried 
)y a miner,—sufficiently competent, indeed, to af- 
brd him guidance and comfort during the ordinary 
•erils of his labour, but certain to be extiiiguisbed 
hould he encounter the more formidable hazard of 
artli-damps or pestiferous vapours. It was now, 
owever, once more rekindled, and with a throb- 
ing mixture of hope, awe, and anxiety, Waverley 
vatcjied the group before him, as those who were 
nst arrived snatched a hasty meal, and the othere 
issumed their arms, and made brief preparations 
or their departure. 

As he sat in the smok^ hut, at some distance from 
Ihe ^re, around which the others were crowded, 
t a gentle pressure upon his arm. He loojted 
was Alice, the daughter of Donald Bean 
eanj^l She showed him a packet of papera in such 
manner that the motion was remarked by no one 
Ise, put her finger for a second to her lips, and 


passed on, as if to assist old Janet in packing 
Waverley’s clothes in Ids portmanteau. It was 
obviously her wish that he should not seem to re* 
cognise her; yet she repeatedly looked back at him, 
as an opportunity occurred of doing so unobserved, 
and when she saw that he remarked what she did, 
she folded the packet with great adtlrcss and speed 
ill one of his shirts, which she deposited in tlie port¬ 
manteau. 

Here then was fresh food for conjecture. Was 
Alice his unknown warden, and was this maiden of 
the cavern the tutelar genius that watched his bed 
during his sickness ? Was he in the hands of her 
father ? and if so, what was his purpose 1 Spoil, his 
usual object, seemed iu this case neglected; for not 
only Waverley’s property was restored, but his 
pui*se, which might have tempted this professional 
plunderer, had been all along suffered to remain in 
his possession. All tliis perhaps the packet might 
explain; but it was plain from Alice’s manner that 
she desired he should consult it in secret. Nor did 
she again seek his eye after she liad satisfied herself 
that her manoeuvi*e was observed and understood. 
On the contrary, she shortly afterwards left the 
hut, and it was only as she tript out from the door, 
that, favoured by the obscurity, she gave Waver¬ 
ley a parting smile and nod of significance, ere she 
vanished in the dark glen. 

The young Highlander was repeatedly dispatched 
by his comrades as if to collect intelligence. At 
length when he had returned for the third or fourth 
time, the whole party arose, and made signs to our 
hero to accompany tlicm. Before his ^parture, 
however, he shook hands witli old Janet, who had 
been so sedulous in his behalf, and added substan¬ 
tial marks of his gratitude for her attendance. 

God bless you ! God prosper you, Captain Wa¬ 
verley!” said Janet, in good Lowland Scotch, tliough 
he had never hitherto heard her utter a syllable, 
save in Gaelic. But the impatience of his atten¬ 
dants prohibited his asking any explanation. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

^ Nocturnal Adventure. 

Thkre was a moment’s pause when the whole 
party had got out of the hut; and the Highlander 
who assumed the command, and who, in Waver¬ 
ley’s awakened recollection, seemed to be the same 
tall figure wlio had acted as Donald Bean Lean’s 
lieutenant, by whispers and signs imposed tlie strict¬ 
est silence. He delivered to Edward a sword and 
steel pistol, and, pointing up the tract, laid his 
baud on the hilt of his own claymore, as if to make 
him sensible they might have occasion to use force 
to make good their passage. He then placed him¬ 
self at the head of the party, who moved up the 
pathway in single or Indian file, Waverley being 
placed nearest to theii* leader. Ho moved with 
great precaution, as if to avoid giving any alarm, 
and halted as soon as he came to the verge of the 
ascent. Waverley was soon sensible of the reason, 
for he heal’d at no great distance an English sen¬ 
tinel call out “ All’s well.” The heavy somid sunk 
on the night-wind down the woody glen, and waa 
answered by the echoes of its hanl^. A second, 
tim’d, and fourth time, the signal was repeated, 
faiixter and fainter, as if at a greater and greater 
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listance. It waa obvious that a party of soldltjrs 
were near, and upon tlieir guard, though not suf* 
fioiently so to detect men sldlful in every art of 
predatory warfare, like those with whom he now 
watched their ineffectual precautions. 

When these suiinds had died upon the silence 
ftf the night, the Highlanders began their march 
swiftly, yet with the most cautious silence. Wa- 
verley had little time, or indeed disposition, for 
observation, and could only ^cern that they passed 
at some distance from a large building, in the win¬ 
dows of w Uich a light or two yet seemed to twinkle. 
A little farther on, the leading Higlilander snuffed 
the wind like a settiu" spaniel, and then made a 
signal to his party again to halt. He stooped down 
upon all-fours, wrapped up in his ]jlai<l, so as to be 
scarce distinguishublo from tlio heatJiy gi’ound on 
wJiicli he moved, and advanced in this posture to 
reconnoitre. In a short time he returned, and dis¬ 
missed his attendants excepting one ; and, intima¬ 
ting to Waverloy tliat he must imitate liis cautious 
mode of profee<Ung, all tlirce crept forward on 
bands ami knees. 

After proceeding a greater way in this inconve¬ 
nient manner than was at all comfortable to his 
knees and shins, Waverley perceived the smell of 
smoke, which pr<»hahly had been mucli sooner dis¬ 
tinguished by the more acute nasal organs of Iiis 
guide. It proceeded from the corner of a low and 
ruinous B)»eep-f<»ld, the walls of w hich were‘made 
of loose stones, as is usual in Scotland. Close by 
this low wall the Highlander guided Waverley, 
and, in order probably to make him sensible of his 
danger, or perhaps to obtain the full credit of hi.s 
own (lexterity, he intimated to him, by sign and 
example, tliut he might raise his head so as to peep 
into tJie slieep-fold. Waverley did so, and beheld 
an out-post of four or five soldiers lying by their 
watcli-tire. They w-ere all asleep, except the sen¬ 
tinel, wlio paced hackvvaials and forwards with his 
firelock on his shoulder, which glanced red in the 
light of the fire as he crossed and re-crossed before 
it in hia short walk, casting his eye freiiiiently to 
that part of the heavens from which tlio moon, 
hitlicrto ohscunul by mist, seemed now about to 
make her appearance. 

I n the course of a minute or tw o, by one of those 
sudden changes of atmosphere incident to a inoim- 
tainuus country, a breeze arose, and swept before it 
the clouds which had covered the horizon, and the 
night planet poured her full effulgence upon a wide 
and bliglited heath, skirted indeed w itli copse-wood 
and stunted trees in the quarter from wiiich they 
bad conie, but open and hare to the observation of 
the sontiuel in that to wliicli their course tended. 
The wall of the sheep-fold, indeed, concealed them 
as they lay, but any advance beyond its shelter 
seemed impossible without certain discovery. 

The Highlander eyed tlie blue vault, but far from 
blessing the useful bght with Homer’s, or rather 
Pope’s benighted peasant, he muttered a Gaelic 
curse u^n tlie unseasonable splendour of Mac- 
vatiatie $ buat (i. e,^ lantern).^ He looked anxiously 
ground for a few minutes, and then apparently took 
Uis resolution. Leaving his attendant with Waver- 
loy, after inotionuig to hdward to remain quiet, and 
pvuig his coiiu-ade directions in a brief wdiispcr, 
be retreated, favoured by the irregularity of the 

ground, in the same direefion and in the same j 
manner as they had advanced. Edward, tumieu 

1 his head after him, could perceive him crawUn the 
all-fours with the dexteiity of an Indian, avacon- 
1 himself of every bush and inequality to escape xM 
sorvation, and never passing over the more^exposed 
parts of his ti'ack until the sentinel’s back was 
turned from him. At length he reached the thickets 
and underwood which partly covered the moor in 
that dii’ection, and probably extended to the verge 
of the glen where Waverley had been so long an 
inhabitant. The Highlander disappeared, but it 
was only for a few minutes, for he suddenly issued 
forth from a different part of the thicket, and ad¬ 
vancing boldly upon the open heath, as if to invite 
discovery, he levelled his piece, and fired nt the 
sentinel. A wound in the arm proved a disagree¬ 
able intemiption to tlie poor fellow’s meteorological 
observations, as well as to the tuue of Nancy Daw¬ 
son, which he was whistling. He retunied the fire 
ineffectually, and his comrades, starting up at the 
alarm, advanced alertly towards the spot froip 
which the first shot had issued. The 
after giving them a full view of his person, 
among the thickets, for liis ruse de guerre had now 
perfectly succeeded. ^ 

While the soldiers pursued the cause of their 
disturbance in one direction, Waverley, adopting 
the hint of his remaining attendant, made the best 
of his speed in that which hia guide originally in¬ 
tended to pursue, and which now (the attention of 
the soldiers being di’awu to a different quarter) 
w'as unobserved and unguarded. When they luid 
run about a quarter of a mile, the brow of a rising 
ground, which they had surmounted, concealed them 
from further risk of observation. They still heard, 
however, at a ilistance, tlie shouts of the soldiers 
as they hallooed to each other upon the heath, and 
tliey could also hear the distant roll of a drum 
beating to arms in the same direction. But these 
hostile sounds were now far in their rear, aoi^ ?Ued 
away upon the breeze as they r.ipidly procee v 

When they had w'alked about half an 
along open and waste ground of the 
tioii, they came to the stump of an ancvjisiE/ ° j 
which, from its relics, appeai'ed to have | 

time a tree of very large size. In an adjacent hol¬ 
low they found several Highlanders, with a horse 
or two. They had not joined them above a few 
minutes, which Waverloy’s attendant employed, Jn 
all probability, in communicating the cause of their 
delay (for the words Duncan Duroch” wx*re often 
repeated), when Duncan himself appeared, out of 
breath indeed, and with all the symptoms of having 
run for his life, but laughing, and in high spirits 
at the success of tliq stratagem by which he had 
baffled his pui'suers. This indeed Waverley could 
easily conceive might be a matter of no great dif¬ 
ficulty to the active mountaineer, who was perfectly 
acquainted with the ground, and traced his course 
with a firmness and confidence to which his pur¬ 
sues must have been strangers. The alarm which 
he excited seemed still to continue, for a dropping 
shot or two were heard at a great distance, which 
seemed to serve as an addition to the mirth of Dun¬ 
can and his comrades. ' 

The mountaineer now resumed tlie armsi^th 
which ho had intrusted our hero, giving him to un¬ 
derstand that the dangex's of the iouyney were hap¬ 
pily siumounted. Waverley wa^ tnen mounted upon 

^ Se® Note % -Mac-Farlane’t Lantern* 
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o«j^of tb© horses, a change which the fatigue of the 
and Ids recent illness rendered exceedingly 
His portmanteau was placed on an- 
ponv. Duncan mounted a third, and tliey set 
' at a round pace, accompanied by their es- 

Jhrt. No other incident marked the course of that 
night’s journey, and at tlie dawn of nioming they 
attained the banks of a rapid river. The country 
around was at once fertile and romantic. Steep 
banks of wood were broken by corn fields, which 
tliis year presented an abundant harvest, ah’eady 
in a great measure cut down. 

On the opposite bank of tlie river, and partly 
surrounded % a winding of its stream, stood a large 
end massive castle, the lu'ilf-ruined turrets of which 
were already glittering in the first rays of the sun.^ 
Ifc v/as in form an oblong square, of size sufficient 
to contain a large court in tlie centre. Tlie towel's 
at each angle of the square rose higher tlian the 
ViTalls of the building, and were in tlu'ii’ turn sur- 
r^unted by tuiTets, differing in height, and iiTcgu- 
iKS^b^^^ape. Upon one of these a sentinel watched, 
wl®pbonnet and plaid, streaming in the wind, 
»^fM|!Wod him to be a Higlilander, lus a broad white 
ensi^i, which floated from another tower, aiinouu- 
oed that the garrisoii was held by the insurgent ad¬ 
herents of the House of Stuart. 

Passing hastily through a small and mean town, 
where their appearance excited neither surprise 
nor curiosity in the few peasants whom the laboui*s 
of the harvest began to summon from their repose, 
the party crossed an ancient and narrow bridge of 
several arches, and turning to the left, up an avenue 
of huge old sycamores, Waverley found himself in 
front of tlie gloomy yet pictures(]uo stmeture which 
ha had admired at a distance. A huge iron-grated 
door, which foimed the extenor defence of the gate¬ 
way, was already thrown back to receive them; and 
a- second, heavily constructed of oai{, and studded 
thickly with ii’on nails, being next opened, admit- 
them into tlie interior court-yard. A gentleman 
’ |hi the Highland garb, and having a white 
his boimet, assisted Waverley to dis- 
ftjm his horse, and with much courtesy bid 


Vln; 


cicome to the castle. 


governor, for so we must term him, having 
conducted Waverley to a half-niinous apiu'tnieiit, 
where, however, there was a small camp-bed, and 
having offered him any refreshment which he de- 
sil’ed, was then about to leave him. 

I “ Will you not add to your civilities,” said Wa- 
verloy, after having made the usual acknowledg¬ 
ment, ^ by having the ldndne.ss to inform me where 
I am, and whether or not I am to consider myself 
aa a prisoner 1 ” 

I am not at liberty to be so explicit upon this 
eubject as 1 could wish. Briefly, however, you are 
in the Castle of Doune, in the district of Menteith, 
and in no danger whatever.’^ 

** And how am I assured, of that ?” 

** By the honour of Donald Stewart, governor oi 
the garriaon, and lieutenant-colonel in the service 
of Royal Highness P^^ince Chai’les Edward.” So 
h® hastily left the apartment, as if to avoid 
discussion. 

I^austed by the fktigues of the night, our hero 
himself upon the bed, and was in a few 
Dimu^ fi^t asioopr 


* See Note 2 A,—CeiV/Ar qf Dounc, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

The Journey is continued. 

Before Waverley awakened from his repesoi 
the day was far advanced, and he began to feel that 
lie had passed many hours without mod. This was 
soon supplied in foi-m of a copious breakfast, but 
Colonel Stewart, as if wishing to avoid the queries 
of his guest, did not again present himself. His 
compliirients were, however, delivered by a servant, 
with an offer to provide any thing in his power that 
could be useful to Captain Waverley on his jour¬ 
ney, wliich he intimated would be continued that 
eveniug. To Waverley’s fm’ther inquii'ies, the ser¬ 
vant Opposed the impcnetrablo baiTier of real or 
affected ignorance and stiipiility. He removed the 
table and provisions, and Waverley was again con¬ 
signed to his own meditations. 

As he contemplated the stmngeness of his for¬ 
tune, which seemed to delight in placmg him at the 
disposal of othei’s, without the power of dii’ecting 
his own motions, Edward’s eye suddenly rested 
upon his portmanteau, wliich had been deposited 
in his apartment during his sleep. The mysterious 
appearance of Alice, in the cottage of the glen, 
immediately rushed upon his mind, and he was 
•about to secure and examine the packet which she 
had deposited among his clothes, when the servant 
of Colonel Stewart again made his appearance, and 
took up the portmanteau upon his shoulders. 

, ‘‘ May 1 not take out a change of linen, my 

friend I ” 

‘‘ Your honour sail get aue o* the Colonel’s aiu 
itiffied sarks, but this maun gang in the baggage- 
cart.” 

And so saying, he very coolly carried off the 
portmanteau, without waiting further remonstrance, 
leaving our liero in a state where disappointment 
and indignation struggled for the mastery. In a 
few minutes he heard a cart rumble out of the 
rugged coui't-yard, and made no doubt that he was 
now dispossessed, for a space at least, if not for 
ever, of the only documents which seemed to pro¬ 
mise some liglit upon the dubious events which had 
of bite influenced Ins destiny. With such melan¬ 
choly thoughts he had to beguile about four or five 
hours of solitude. * 

When this space was elapsed, the trampling of 
horse was heard in the court-yard, and Colonel 
Stewart soon after made his appearance to request 
his guest to take some further refreshment before 
his departure. The ofler was accepted, for a late 
breakfast had by no means left our hero incapable 
of doing honour to dinner, wliich was now pre¬ 
sented. The conversation of his host was that of 
a plain country gentleman, mixed with sonio sol¬ 
dier-like sentiments and expressions. He cautiously 
avoided any reference to the military operations 
or civdl politics of the time; and to Waverley’s 
direct inquiries concerning some of these points, 
replied, that he was not at liberty to speak upon 
such topics. 

When dinner was finished, the governor arose, 
and, wishing Edward a good journey, said, that 
having been infonned by Waverley*s iservanf tliat 
his baggage had been sent forward, he h^d taken 
the freedom to supply him with such changes oj 
Uuen as he might find necessary, till he was again 
possessed of his own. With thw compliment ho 
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/ dis&ppe/tted*^ A sorrnnt acquainted Waverley an 
Instant aftenvards, that his horse was ready. 

Upon this liint lie descended into the coui*t-yard, 
and found a trooper holding a saddled horse, on 
which he mounted, and sallied from tlie portal of 
Domie Castle, attended by about a score of armed 
men on horseback. These had Idfes the appearance 
of regular soldiers than of individuals who had 
suddenly assumed arms from some pressing motive 
of unexpected emergency. Their unifonn, which 
was blue and red, an affected imitation of that of 
French chasseurs, was in many respects incom¬ 
plete, and sate awkwardly upon those who w^ore it. 
Waverley’s eye, accustomed to look at a well-dis¬ 
ciplined regiment, could easily discover that the 
motions and habits of his escort were not those of 
trained soldiers, and that, although expert enough 
in the management of their horses, tlieii* skill was 
that of huntsmen or gi-ooms, rather than of troop¬ 
ers. The horses were not trained to the regular 
pace so necessary to execute simultaneous and com¬ 
bined movements and formations; nor did they 
seem bitted (as it is technically expressed) for the 
use of the sword. The men, however, were stout, 
hardy-looking fellows, and might bo individually 
formidable as irregular cavalry. The commander 
of this small party was mounted upon an excel¬ 
lent hunter, and although dressed in uniform, his 
change of apparel did not prevent Waverley from 
recognising his old acquaintance, Mr Falconer of 
Balniawhap})le. 

Now, although the terms upon wliicli Edward 
had parted with this gentleman were none of the 
most friendly, he would have sacrificed every re¬ 
collection of their foolish quarrel, for the pleasime 
of enjoying once more the social intercourse of 
question and answer, from which he had been so 
long secluded. But apparently the remembrance of 
his defeat by tlie Baron of Bradwardine, of which 
Edward had been the unwilling cause, still rankled 
in tJio mind of the low-bred, and yet proud laird. 
He carefully avoided giving the least sign of re¬ 
cognition, riding doggedly at the head of his men, 
who, tliough scarce equal in numbci’s to a^sergeant’s 
party, were denominatotl Captain Falconer’s troop, 
being preceded ])y, a trumpet, which sounded from 
time to time, and a standard, borne by Cornet Fal¬ 
coner, tl#e laird’s younger brotlicr. The lieutenant, 
an elderly man, had much the air of a low sports¬ 
man and boon companion; an expression <;f dry 
liumour predominated in his countenance over 
features of a vulgar cast, wliich indicated habitual 
intemperance. His cocked hat was set knowingly 
upon one side of his head, and while ho whistled the 

Bob of Dumblain,” under the influence of half a 
mutchkin of brandy, he seemed to trot meiTily for¬ 
ward, with a happy indifference to tlie state of the 
country, the conduct of the party, the end of the 
journey, and all other sublunary matters whatever. 

•From tliis wight, who now and then di’opped 
alongside of his horse, Waverley hoped to acquire 
some information, or at least to beguile the way 
with talk. 

“ A fine evening, sir,” was Edward’s salutation. 

« Ow, ay, sir! a bra’ night,” replied tlie lieute¬ 
nant, in broad Scotch of the most vulgar description, 

“ And a fine harv'cst, apparently,” continued Wa¬ 
verley, following up his first attack, 

“ Ay, the aits will be got bravely in: but tlie 
farmers, deil bluest Uicra, and the corn-mongers 


/ %riIJ nmlic the auld price gnde against them 

horses till keep.^* ^ 

" You periiaps act as quarter-master, sir?’^g 

" Ay, quarter-master, riding-master, and 
tenant,” answered this officer of all work. ^ Ami,'' 
to he sure, wlia’s fitter to look after the breaking 
and the keeping of the poor beasts than mysell, 
that bought and sold every ane o’ theml” 

“ And pray, sir, if it be not too great a freedom, 
may I beg to know where we are going just now 

“ A fule’s errand, I feax’,” answered this com¬ 
municative personage. 

In that case,” said Waverley, determined not 
to spare civility, “ 1 should have thought^a person 
of your appearance would not have been found on 
the road.” 

‘‘ Vera tioie, vera true, sir,” replied the officer, 

" but every why has its wherefore. Yc maun ken, 
tlie laird there bought a’ tliir beasts frae me to 
inunt his troop, .and agreed to pay for them accord¬ 
ing to the necessities and prices of the time. But 
then lie Iiadiia the ready penny, and I hae beofr 
advised his bond will not be worth a boddle agS^st 
the estate, and then I had a’ my dealers to sFEle 
wi’ at Martinmas; and so as he very kindly offjfed 
mo this commission, and as the auld Fifteen^ wad 
never help me to my siller for sending out naigs 
against the Government, why, conscience \ sir, I 
tliought my best chance for payment was e’en to 
gae oul’-^ mysell; and ye may judge, sir, as I has 
dealt a’ my life in halters, 1 think iia mickle o’ put¬ 
ting my craig in peril of a St Johnstone’s tippet.” 

‘‘ You are not, then, by profession a soldier?” 
said Waverley. 

Na, na; thank God,” answered this doughty 
partisiin, I wasna bred at *sae short a tether; 1 
was brought up to hack ami manger. 1 was bred a 
horsc-coupcr,‘sir; and if I might live to see you at 
Whitson-tryst, or at Stagsliawbank, or tiie winter 
fair at Hawick, and ye wanted a spanker that would 
lead the field, I’se be caution I Avould serve ye eas)^. 
for Jamie Jinkcr w’as ne’er the lad to imi/^Le Uj|^^ 
a gentleman. Ye’re a gentleman, sir, a> 
ken a horse’s points ; ye see tliat through-^- 
thing that Balmawhapplc’s on ; I selled her lS^^ , 
She was bred out of Liclc-the-Ladle, that wariv. ? 
king's plate at Caverton-Edge, by Duke Hamilton’s 
AVhitc-Foot,” &c. &c. tScc. 

But as Jinker w'as entered full sail upon tlie pe- 
digi-ee of Balniawdiapple’s mare, having already got 
as lar as great-grandsire .and great-grand-dam, and 
while Waverley was watching for an opportunity to 
obtain from him intelligence of more interest, the 
noble captiiin checked his horse until they came up, 
and then, without directly appearing to notice Ed- 
w.ard, said sternly to the genealogist, ‘‘ I thought, 
lieutenant, my orders were preceese, that no One 
should speak to the prisoner?” 

The metamorphosed horse-dc.aler w'as silenced of 
course, and slunk to the rear, where ho consoled 
himself by entering into a vehement dispute upon 
the price of hay with a farmer, who had reluctantly 
followed lus laird to the field, rather than give 
up his farm, wdicreof the Ie.ase had just expired. 
Waverley was therefore once more consigned to 
silence, foreseeing tliat further attempts at conv^* 

» The Judges of the Supreme Court of Session In^ Scot¬ 
land are proverbially termed, among the country poopZOi 
The Fifteen. 

* See Note 2 B,— To go out. 
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with ajiy of the party would only give Bal * 
I ^ wiehed-for opportunity to display the 

' of authority^ and the sulky spite of a tem- 

* aturaJIy aog^ed, aiid rendered more so by 
if low mdul«;eiice and the incense of servile 

__ M- 

In about two hours’ time, the party were near 
tlie*Castle of Stirlmg, over whose battlements the 
union flag was brightened as it waved in the even¬ 
ing sun. To sliorten his journey, or perhaps to 
display his importance and insult the English gar¬ 
rison, Balmawhapple, inclining to the right, ^ook 
his route through the royal park, which reaches to 
and surrounds the rock upon which tlie fortress is 
situated. 

With a mind more at ease, Waverley could not 
have failed to admire the mixture of romance and 
beauty which renders interesting the scene through 
which he W'as now passing—the field which had 
Rbeeii the scene of the tournaments of old—the rock 
jpfrom which the ladies beheld the contest, while each 
vows for the success of some favourite knight 
)wers of the Gothic church, where these 
fs might be paid — and, simmounting all, the 
[brtf^s itself, at once a castle and palace, where 
alour received the prize from royally, and knights 
ind dames closed the evening amid the revelry of 
;he dance, the song, and the feast. All these were 
ibjects fitted to arouse and interest a romantic 
[inagination. 

liut Waverley had other objects of meditation, 
.nd an incident soon occuiTed of a nature to dis- 
Lirb meditation of any kind. Balmawhapple, in the 
ride of his heart, as he wheeled his little body of 
avalry round the base of the castle, commanded 
is trumpet to sound a flourish, and his standard 
o be displayed. This insult produced apparently 
jisome sensation; for when the cavalcade was at such 
istance from the southern battery as to admit of 
gun being depressed so as to bear upon them, a 
' fire issued from one of the embrazures upon 
; and ere the report with which it was at- 
ould be heard, the rushing sound of a o.aii- 
P^^jassed over Balmawhapple’s head, and the 
-^•^•^ill^drying itself in the ground at a few yards’ 
covered him with the earth which it drove 
ti]). There was no need to bid the party trudge, 
i In fact, every man, acting upon the impulse of the 
|moment, soon brought Mr Jinker’s .steeds to show 
|tlieir mettle, and the cavaliers, retreating with moi’e 
Bpeed than regularity, never took to a trot, as the 
pieutenaut afterwards observed, until an interven- 
uiig eminence had secured them from any repetition 
of so undesii’abl^^PU^liment on the part of Stir¬ 
ling Castle. Balmaw’happle, however, 

the justice to saJ^ he not only kept the rear of 
nis troop, and M^^Stired to mamtain some order 

S niong them, but, in the licight of his gallantry, 
iiswered the fire of the castle by discharging one 
f his horse-pistols at the battlements; although, 
lie distance being nearly half a mile, I could never 
learn tliat this measure of retaliation was attended 
Vith any particular effect. f 

i The travellers now passed the memorable field 
pf_^.annockburn, and reached the Torwood,—a 
'P S^orious or terribla to the recollections of the 
MSb peasant, as the feats of Wallace, or the 
cruelties of Wude Willie Grime, predominate in his 

[ recollection. At Falkirk, a town formerly famous 
la Scottish histo^, and soon to be again distin¬ 



guished as the soeno of oiilitary events of import 
once, Balmawhapple proppsed to halt and repose 
for the evening. Tiiid was performed with very 
little regard to military discipline, his worthy quai*- 
ter-master being chiefly solicitous to discover where 
the best brandy might be come at. Sentinels were 
deemed unnecessary, and the only vigils perfonned 
were tliosc of such of the party as could procure 
liquor. A few resolute men might easily have cut 
oft* the detaclimcnt; but of tlie inhabitants some 
were favourable, many indifferent, and the rest 
overawed. So nothing memorable occurred in the 
course of the evening, except that Waverley’s rest 
was sorely interrupted by the revellers hallooing 
forth their Jacobite songs, without remorse or mi¬ 
tigation of voice. 

Early in the morning they were again mounted, 
and on the road to Edinburgh, though tlie pallid 
visages of some of the troop betrayed that they had 
spent a night of sleepless debauchery. They halted 
at Linlithgow, distinguished by its ancient palace, 
which, Sixty Years since, was entire and habitable, 
and whose venerable ruins, not quite Sixty Years 
since, very naiTowly escaped the unworthy fate of 
being converted into a barrack for French prisoners. 
May repose and blessings attend the ashes of the 
patriotic statesman, who, amongst his last services 
to Scotland, interposed to prevent'tliis profanation! 

As they approached the metropolis of Scotland, 
through a champaign and cultivated country, the 
sounds of war began to bo heard. The distant, yet 
distinct report of heavy cannon, fired at intervals, 
apprized Waverley that the work of destruction 
was going forward. Even Balmawhapple seemed 
moved to take some precautions, by sending an 
advanced party in front of his troop, keeping the 
main body in tolerable order, and moving steadily 
forward. 

Marching in this manner they speedily reached 
an eminence, from which they could view Edin¬ 
burgh stretching along the ridgy hill which slopes 
eastward from the Castle. The latter, being in a 
state of siege, or rather of blockade, by the north¬ 
ern insurgents, who had already occupied the town 
for two or three days, fired at intervals upon such 
partiesof Highlanders as exposed themselves, either 
on the main street, or elsewliere. in the vicinity of 
the fortress. The morning being calm and fair, the 
effect of this dropping fire was to invest the Castle 
in wreaths of snxoke, the edges of which dissipated 
slowly in the air, while the central veil was dark¬ 
ened ever and anon by fresh clouds poured forth 
from the battlements; the whole giving, by the 
partial concealment, an appearance of grandeur 
and gloom, rendered more terrific when Waverley 
reflected on the cause by which it was produced, 
and that each explosion might ring some brave 
man’s knell. 

Ere they approached the city, the partial cannon¬ 
ade had wholly ceased. Balmawhapple, however, 
having in his recollection the unfriendly greeting 
which his troop had received from the battery at 
Stirling, had apparently no wish to tempt the for¬ 
bearance of the artillery of the Castle. He there* 
fore left the direct road, and sweeping considerably 
to the southward, so as to keep out of the range of 
the cannon, approached the ancient palace of Holy- 
rood, without having entered the w^ls of^the city. 
Ho then drew up his men in front of that venerable 
pile, and delivered Waverley to the custody of a 
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gr^ of Hi^ilojiders^ whose ofScer oonducted him 
into the interior of the building-, 

A longj low, and Ul-proportioned gallei?y> Ijung 
with piotutfeft, aftijrmed to be the pot'traits of kings> 
who, if they ever flourished at all, lived several 
hundred years before the invontiou of painting in 
oil ooiours, sei'ved as a sort of guard chamber, or 
vestibule, to the apartments which the adventurous 
Charles Edward now occupied in the palace of his 
ancestors. Officers, both in the Highland and Low¬ 
land garb, passed and repassed in haste, or loitered 
in the hall, as if waiting for orders. Secretaries 
were engaged in making out passes, mustex’s, and 
returns. All seamed busy, and earnestly intent 
upon something of importance; but Waverley was 
suffered to remain seated in the recess of a window, 
\ unnoticed hy any one, in anxious reflection upon 
1 the crisis of his fate, which seemed now rapidly ap- 
I preaching. 




CHAPTER XL. 

Old and a New Acquaintance. 

While lie was deep sunk in his reverie, the 
rustle of tartans was heard behind liiin, a friendly 
arm cla.«<ped Ids shoulders, and a friendly voice 
exclaimed, 

“ Said the Highland prophet sooth?—or must 
second-sight go for nothing I ” 

Waverley turned, and was warmly embraced by 
Fergus Mac-1 vor. ‘‘ A tliousand welcomes to 
llolyrofKl, once more possessed by her legitimate 
sovereign! Did 1 not say we should prosper, and 
that you would fall into the hands of the Philistines 
if you parted from ns {” 

Dear Fergus! sMiid Waverley, eagerly retuiu- 
ing his greeting, ** it is long since 1 have heard a 
friend’s voice. Where is Flora?” 

** Safe, and a triumphant spec’t<ator of our suc¬ 
cess.” 

In this place?” said Waverley. 

** Ay, in this city at least,” answered his friend, 
“ and you shall see her; but you must meet a 
friend whom you little think of, who has been fre¬ 
quent in his inquiries after you.” 

Thus saying, he dragged Waverley by the arm 
out of the guai’d chamber, and, ere he knew where 
he was conducted, Edward found himself in a pre¬ 
sence room, fitted up wdth some attempt at royal 
state. 

A young man, wearing his fair hair, distin- 
guiehed by the dignity of hia mien and the noble 
expression of his well-formed and regular features, 
advanced out of a circle of military gentlemen and 
Highland chiefs, by whom he was surrounded. In 
his easy and graceful manners Waverley afterwards 
thought he could have discovered hia high birth 
and rank, although the star on his breast, and the 
embroidered garter at hia knee, had not appeared 
as its indications. 

Let me present to your Royal Highness,’* said 
Fergus, bowing profoundly- 

** The descendant of one of the most ancient end 
loyal famiUes in England,” said the young Che¬ 
valier, interrupting liim. “ I beg your pardon for 
interrupting you, my dear Mac-lvor; but no mas¬ 
ter of ceremonies is necessary to present a Waver¬ 
ley to a Stuarti” 


Thus saying, he extended hia band to Ed^ 
with the utmost courtesy, who could not, kg on 
desired it, have avoided renderingjtiun the hSing 
which seemed due to his rank, aud was oertaiH 
the right of lus bu*th. “ I am soiry to understaudi 
Mr Waverley, that, owing to circumstances which 
have been as yet but ill explained, you have suf¬ 
fered some restraint among my followers in Ft^rth- 
shire, and on your march here; but we are in such 
a situation that we hardly know our friends, and I 
am even at this moment uncertain whether 1 can 
have the pleasure of considering Mr Waverley as 
among mine,” 

He then paused for an instant; but before Ed¬ 
ward could adjust a suitable reply, or even arrange 
lus ideas as to its piu’poi't, the Prince took out a 
paper, and then proceeded:—‘‘ I should indeed 
have no doubts upon this subject, if 1 could ti'ust 
to this proclamation, set forth by the friends of the 
Elector of Hanover, in which they rank Mr Wa¬ 
verley among the nobility and gentry who.are me¬ 
naced with the pains of high-treason for loyalt^o 
their legitimate sovereign. But 1 desire t6"v:iiu 
no .adherents 6.ave from affection and couvict^ri; 
and if Mr Waverley inclines to prosecute lus/)our- 
ney to the south, or to join tl\e forces of the Elec¬ 
tor, he .shall have my passport aud free permission 
to do so; and I can only regret, that my present 
power will not extend to protect him against the 
probable consequences of such a measure.— But,” 
couTimied (.diaries Edward, after another short 
pause, “ if Mr Waverley should, like bis ancestor, 
ISir Nigel, dctemiine to embrace a cause which has 
little to recommend it but its justice, and follow a 
pnnee who tiirowa himself Ujion the affections oi 
his people to recover the throne of his ancestors, or 
perish m the attempt, 1 can only say, th.at among 
tlieae nobles and gentlemen he will find worthy 
associates in a gallant enterprise, and will follow a 
ma.ster who may he imfortuuate, but, 1 trust, 'vvill 
never be ungrateful.” )- 

Tlie politic Cbiefta.iii of the race of lyo"'View 
his advantage in introducing Waverley 
Boual inku’view with the royal Adveutiir!(^*^^ri^c- 
customed to the address and manners of 
court, in which (Jliarles was eminently sldlhll, his 
words and Ins kindness penetrated the heart of our 
liero, and easily ontweiglied all prudential motives. 
To be thus pei’soiially solicited for assistance by a 
Prince, wdiose form and manners, as well as the 
spirit which he displayed in this singular enter¬ 
prise, answ'crod his ideas of a hero of romance; to 
be courted by him iu the ancient halls of his pa-, 
tcrnal palace, recovered by the sword which he 
wa.s already bending towards other conquests, gave 
Edward, in his own eyes, the dignity and impor¬ 
tance which he had ceased to consider as his attri¬ 
butes. Rejected, slandered, and threatened upon 
the one side, ho was irresistibly attracted to the 
cause which tlie |a*ejudice8 of education, and the 
political principles of hia family, had already recom¬ 
mended as the most just These thoughta rushed 
tlirough Ida mind like a torrent, sweeping before 
them every conrideration of an opposite tendency, 
—the time, besides, admitted of no delibera]tioi>, 
—and Waveriey, kneeling to Charles EdwordAde- 
voted hia heart and sword to the vindication o? ^ 
rights! \ 

The I*rince (for, although unfortunate in the 
faults and follies of his for^th^i we shall here) 
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^ve him the title due to his birth) 
Waverley frem the pound, and embraced 
an expression of fiianks too warm not to 
thuine. He also thanked Fergus Mac-Ivor 
^dly h)r having brought him such an ad- 
h^iCnV and present^ Waverley to tlie various 
noblemen, chieftains, and officers, who were about 
his person, as a young gentleman of the^ highest 
hopes and prospects, in whose bold and enthusiastic 
avowal of his cause they miglit see an evidence of 
tlie sentiments of the English families of rank at 

i * important crisis.^ Indeed, this was a point 
ich doubted among the adherents cf the house 
Stuart; and as a well-founded disbelief in the 
-operation of the English Jacobites Icept many 
ottish men of rank from his standard, and di- 
nished the coumge of those who had joined it, 
thing could be more seasonable for the Chevalier 
in the open declaration in his favour of the re- 
^sentative of the house of Waverley-IIonour, so 
known as cavaliers and royalists. This Fer- 
gtilybttd foreseen from the beginning. He really 
Waverley, because their feelings and projects 
thwarted each other; lie hoped to see him 
f unite)! with Flora, and he rejoiced that tliey were 
^ effectually engaged in the same cause. Hut, as we 
before hinted, lie also exulted as a politician in 
beholding secured to his party a partisan of such 
consequence; and he was far from being insensible 
to the personal importance which lie liimself gained 
witli the Prince, from having so materially assisted 
in making the acquisition. 

Charles Edward, on his part, seemed eager to 
show his i^tendants the value which he attached 
to his new adherent, by entering immediately, as 
in confidence, upon the circumstances of his situa¬ 
tion. “ You have been secluded so much from in¬ 
telligence, Mr Waverley, from causes of which I 
am but indistinctly informed, that I presume you 
ara even yet unacquainted vvith the important par- 
tf^lara of my present situation. You have, how- 
jjjjJf^’^gkeard of my landing in the remote district 
^ "^rt, with only seven attendants, and of the 
chiefs and clans whose loyal enthusiasm 
at loanee placed a solitary adventurer at the head 
of a gallant army. You must also, I think, have 
learned, that the coramander-in-chief of tlie Hano¬ 
verian Elector, Sir John Cope, marched into the 
Highlands at the head of a niunerous and well-ap¬ 
pointed military force, with the intention of giving 
us battle, but tliat his courage failed him when we 
were within three hours' march of each other, so 
that he fairly gave us the slip, and marched north¬ 
ward to Aberdeen, leaving the Low Coi^ntry open 
and undefended. Not to lose so favourable an op¬ 
portunity, I marched on to this metropolis, driving 
before me two regiments of horse, Gardiner's and 
Hamilton's, who had threatened to cut to pieces 
eveiy Highlander that should venture to pass Stir¬ 
ling ; and whUe discussions were carrying forward 
among the magistracy and citizens of Edinburgh, 
whether they should defend themselves or surren¬ 
der, my good friend Lochiel (laying his hand on 
theShoulder of that gallant and accomplished chief- 
tiavcd them the trouble of farther deliberation, 
the gates with five hundred Camerons. 
Tlni8|!kr, therefore, we have done well; but. In ' 
the nfea&while, this doughty general's nerves being | 

t 8«^ Krte a 0«-~ JinglEiA Jaa^ei, 


braced by tne Keen abr of Abwdeen^ lie has taken 
shipping for punbar, and I have just received cer¬ 
tain information that he landed there yesterday. 
Hia purpose must unquestionably be, to march to¬ 
wards us to recover possession of the capital. Now 
there are two opinions in ray council of war i one, 
that being inferior probably in numbers, and cer¬ 
tainly in discipline and military appointments, not 
to mention our total want of artillm*y, and the 
weakness of o\ir cavalry, it will be safest to fall 
back towards the mountains, and there protract the 
war, until fresh succours arrive from France^ and 
the whole body of the Highland clans shall have 
taken anns in our favour. The opposite opinion 
maintains, that a retrograde movement, in our cir- 
ciimfltances, is certiin to throw utter discredit on 1 
our arms and uiidertaking; and, far from gaining us 
new partisans, wiJI be the means of disheartening 
those who have joined our standard. The officers 
who use these last arguments, among whom is you r 
friend Fergus Mac-Ivor, maintain, that if the High¬ 
landers are strangers to the usual military discipline 
of Europe, the soldiers whom they are to encounter 
arc no less strangers to their peculiar and formi¬ 
dable mode of attnek; that tlie attachment and 
courage of the chiefs and gentlemen are not to be 
doubted; and that as they will he in the midst of 
the enemy, their clansmen will as surely follow 
them; in fine, that having drawn the sword, wo 
should throw away the scabbard, and trust our 
cause to battle and to the God of Battles. Will 
Mr Waverley favour us with his opinion in tliese 
arduous circumstances 1" 

Waverley coloured high betwixt pleasure and 
modesty at the distinction implied in this question, 
and answered, with equal spirit and readiness, that 
he could not venture to offer an opinion as derived 
from militiiry skill, but tliat the counsel would be 
far the most a(;ccptable to him which should first 
afford him an opjiortunity to evince his zeal in hia 
Royal Higiiness’s service. 

“ Spoken like a Waverley!" answered Charles 
I^idward; “ and that you may hold a I’ank in some 
degree coiTcspoiiding to your name, allow me, in¬ 
stead of the captain’s comtriission wliich you have 
lost, to offer you the brevet rank of major in my 
service, with the advantage of acting as one of 
my aides-de-camp until you can be attached to a 
regiment, of which 1 hope several will be speedily 
embodied." 

Your Royal Highness will forgive me," an- 
sw’ered Waverley (for his recollection turned to 
Balmawhapple and nis scanty troop), if I decline 
accepting any rank until the time and place where 
I may have interest enough to raise a sufficient 
body of men to make my command useful to your 
Royal Highness’s service. In the meanwhile, I nope 
for your permission to serve as a volunteer under 
my friend Fergus Mac-1 vor." 

" At least," said the Prince, who was obviously 
pleased with this proposal, " allow me the pleasure 
of arming you after the Highland fashion." With 
these words, ho unbuckled the broadsword wliich 
he wore, the belt of which was plated with silver, 
and the steel basket-hilt richly and curiously in¬ 
laid. " The blade,” said tlie Prince, " is a genuine 
Andrea Ferrara; it has been a sort of heir-Toom in 
our family; but I am convinced 1 put it into blotter 
hands than my own, and will add to it pistols of 
the same workmanship.—Colonel Mac-Ivor, yw 
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mast have mucli to say to your friend; I will detain 
you no longer from your private co^ersation; but 
remember, we expect you both to attend us in the 
evening. It may be pei’haps the last night we may 
enjoy in these halls, and as we go to the field vvith 
a dear conscienee, we will spend the eve of battle 
tnenily/^ 

Thus licensed, the Chief and Waverley left the 
presence-cJiaiu bez’. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

T/ie Mystery begins to he cleared up* 

How. do you like liim 1 ” was Fergus’s first ques¬ 
tion, as they descended the large stone staircase. 

‘‘ A prince to live and die under,” was Waver- 
lcy*8 enthusiastid answer. 

“ 1 know you would think so when you saw him, 
and I intended you should have met earlier, but 
was prevented by your sprain. And yet he has his 
foibles, or rather he has dHHeult cards to play, and 
his Irish officers,^ who arc much about him, are but 
sorry advisers, — they cannot discriminate among 
the numerous pretensions tliat are set up. Would 
you think it—I have been obliged for the present 
to suppress an earl’s patent, granted for services 
rendered ten years ago, for feai of exciting the 

jealousy, forsooth, of C—— and M-. Bui you 

were very right, Edward, to refuse the situation of 
aide-de-camp. There are two vacant, indeed, but 
Clanronald and Lochiel, and almost all of us, have 
requested one for young Aberchallader, and the 
Lowlanders and the Irish party are equally desi¬ 
rous to Iiave the other for tlie Master of F-. 

Now, if either of these candidates were to bo su¬ 
perseded in your favour, you would make enemies. 
And then I am surprised that the Prince should 
liave offered you a majority, Avhen he knows very 
well that nothing short of lieutenant-colonel will 
satisfy others, who cannot bring one hundred and 
fifty men to the field. ‘ But patience, cousin, and 
shuffle the cards F It is all very well for the pre¬ 
sent, and we must have you properly equipped for 
the evening in your new costume; for, to say truth, 
your outward man is scarce fit for a court.” 

Why,” said Waverley, loo long at his soiled 
dress, my shooting-jacket lias seen service since 
we parted ; but that, probably, you, my friend, 
know as well or better than 1.” 

“ You do my second-sight too much honour,” 
said Fergus. Wo were so busy, first with the 
scheme of giving battle to Cope, and afterwards with 
our operations in the Lowlands, that I could only 
give general directions to such of our people as were 
left in Perthshire to respect and protect you, should 
you come in their way. But let me hear the full 
story of your adventures, for they have reached us 
in a very partial and mutilated manner.” 

Waverley then detailed at length the circum¬ 
stances with which the reader is already acquainted, 
to which Fergus listened with great attention. By 
this time they had reached the door of liis quarters, 
which he had taken up in a small paved court, re¬ 
tiring from the street called the Canongate, at the 
house of a buxom widow of forty, who seemed to 
wnilj very graciously upon the liandsome young 
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Chief, she being a person witli whom go^^oki 
and good-humour were sure to secure an h®^st, 
whatever might be the party’s political opiryona. 
Here Callum Beg received tliem with a smij^^nF-JQ^ 
cognition. “ Callura,” said tho Oiief, "call'Sheiu^ 
an Suachad” (James of the Needle.) This was 
the hereditary tailor of Vich Ian Vohr. " Sheraus, I 
Mr Waverley is to wear the catli dath (buttle co- 
lour, of tartan ;) his trews must be ready in four 
hours. You know the measure of a well made man: 

I two double nails to tlie .small of the leg** - 

‘‘Eleven from haunch to heel, seven round the 
I waist— I give your honour leave to hang Shemus, 
if there’s a pair of sheers in the Highlands that has 
a baulder sneck tlian her’s ain at the oumadh an 
triiais ” (shape of the trews.) 

“ Get a plaid of Mac-Ivor tartan, and sash,” con¬ 
tinued the Chieftain, “and a blue bomiet of the 
Prince’s pattern, at Mr Mouat’s in the Crames. 

My short green coat, with silver lace and silver but-- 
tons, will fit him exactly, and 1 have never worn itj 
Tell Ensign Maccoinbich to pick out a handsot^g T 
target from among mine. The Prince has gWten 
Mr Waverley broadsword and pistols, I will IjfhK 
nish him with a dirk and purse ; add but a pAii* of 
low-hceled shoes, and then, my dear Edward (turn¬ 
ing to him), you will be a complete son of Ivor.” 

These necessary directions given, the Chieftain 
re.sumed the subject of Waverley’s adveiitm’es. “ 11 
is plain,” he said, “that you have been in the cus¬ 
tody of Donald Bean Lean. You must know, that 
when 1 marched away my clan to join the Prince, 

I laid my injunctions on that worthy member of 
society to perform a certain piece of service, which 
done, he was to join me with all the foA;e he could 
muster. But instead of doing so, the gentleman, 
finding the coast clear, thought it better to make 
war on his own account, and has scoured the coun¬ 
try, plundering, I believe, both friend and foe, un¬ 
der pretence of levying black mail, sometimes as if 
by my authority, and sometimes (and be cursed to 
his consummate impudence) in his own great ojjitae 1 
Upon my honour, if I live to see the caini of lie\u- 
more again, I shall bo tempted to hang tha^ felloW! 

I recognise his hand particularly in the mode’ of 
your rescue from that canting rascal Gilfillan, and 
I have little doubt that Donald himself played tho 
part of the pedlar on that occasion; but how he 
should not have plundered you, or put you to ran- 
Eora, or availed himself in some way or other of 
yoiu’ captivity for his o^vu advantage, passes my 
judgment.” 

“ When and how did you hear the intelligence of 
my confinement ?” asked Waverley. 

“ The Prince himself told me,” said Fergus, “ and 
inquired very minutely into your liistory. Ho then 
mentioned your being at that moment in the power 
of one of our northern parties — you know I could 
not ask him to explain particulars — and requested 
my opinion about disposing of you. I recommend¬ 
ed that you should be brought here as a prisoner, 
because I did not wish to prejudice you farther 
with the English Government, in case you pursued 
your purpose of going southward. I knew nothing, 
you must recollect, of the chaa^e brought agdinst 
you of aiding and abetting high treason, whic^ I 
presume, bad some share in changing your origiiial 
plan. That sullen, good-for-nothing brute, BMma^ 
whapplc, was sent to escort you from Doune, with 
what he calls bis troop of horse. As to his helm* 
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ri(iur, in addition to ln3 natural antipathy to every 
thin&f tliat reseinbleu a gentleman, j presume his 
ad^iture with Bradwardine rankles in his recol- 
lecfcn, the rather that I. dai’e say his mode of tell- 
story contributed to the evil reports which 
' rilScliSi yoiu’ quondam regiment’^ 

Very likely,” said Waverley; but now sure* 
Jy, my dear Fergus, you may find time to tell me 
Fometliwg of Flora/* 

' Why/* replied Fer^s, I can only tell you 
that she is \vcll, and rcsidliig for the present with 
a relation in this city. I thouglit it better she should 
come here, as since our siicce.^s a good many ladies 
of rank attend oiu* military court; and I assure you, 
that there is a sort of consequence annexed to tlie 
near relative of such a person as Flora Mac-1 vor; 
and where there is such a jnstling of claims and 
requests, a man must use every fair means to en- 
hauce his importance.’* 

Tiiere was sometliing in this last sentence which 

f )n Waverley’s feelings, lie could not bear 
'^ra slioiild be considered as conducing to 
fher’s prefeiTnent, by the admiration which 
st unquestionably attract; and although it 
strict correspondence witli many points of 
h'ergus’s character, it shocked him as scllish, and 
unworthy of his sister’s high mind, and his own 
independent pride. Fergus, to whom sucli manoeu¬ 
vres were familiar, as to one brought up at tlio 
French court, did not observe the imfavourablo 
impression which he had unwarily made upon his 
frieifd’s mind, and concluded by saying, “ that they 
Could hardly see Flora before the evening, wdieii 
she would be at the concert and ball, with which 
the Prince’s party were to bo entertained. She 
and 1 had a quarrel about her not appearing to take 
leave of you. I am unwilling to renew it, by soli¬ 
citing her to receive you this morning ; and perhaps 
my doing so might not only bo inefiectual, but pre¬ 
vent your meeting this evening.” 

S le thus conversing, Waverley heard in the 
before the windows of the parlour, a wcll- 
*^'01 ce. “ I aver to you, my worthy friend,” 

8 speaker, that it is a total dereliction of 
military discipline; and were you not as it w'cro a 
tpv, yojj^r purpose would deserve strong reproba- 
tion.j,ir^^ 9^a prisoner of war is on no account to be 
coerv^ ■0'''|h fetters, or detained in er^astulo, as 
woulfe* oV'ftliCcn tne case had you put this gentle¬ 
man into the pit of the pccl-house at Balmawliap- 
ple, I grant, indeed, that such a prisoner may for 
security be coerced in carcere, that is, in a public 
prison.” 

The growling voice of Balmawliapple was heard 
as taking leave in displeasure, but the word land¬ 
louper” alone was distinctly audible, lie had dis- 
api)eared before Waverley reached the house, in 
order to greet the worthy Baron of Bradwardine. 
The uniform in which he was now attired, a blue 
coat, namely, with gold lace, a scarlet waistcoat and 
breeches, and immense jack-boots, seemed to liave 
added fresh stiftness and rigidity to his tall, per¬ 
pendicular figure; and the consciousness of military 
command and authority had increased, in the same 
pv|portion, the self-importance of his demeanour, 
al® the dogmatism of his conversation. 
^y05fej?6ceived Waverley vrith his usual kindness, 

' ami Expressed immediate anxiety to hear an expla¬ 
nation of the circumstances attending the loss of 
his commission in Gardiner s dragoons j not/* he 


said, that ho had the least apprehension of his 
young friend having done aught which could merit 
such ungenerSus treatment as he had received from 
Government, but because it was right and seemly 
that the Baron of Bmdwardine should be, in point 
of trust and in point of power, fully able to refute 
all calumnies against tlie heir of WaverJey-Honour, 
whom he had so much right to regard as his own 

flOJl.” 

Fergus M;ic-Ivor, who had now joined them, ^ 
went hastily over the circumstances of Waveriey’s 
story, and concluded with the flattering reception 
he had met from the young Chevalier, The Baron 
listened in silence, and at tlie conclusion shook 
Waverley heartily by the hand, and congratulated 
him upon entering the service of his lawful Prince. 

“ For,’* continued he, “ although it has been justly 
held in all nations a matter of scandal and disho¬ 
nour to infringe the mcrctnientum militare, and that 
whether it was taken by each soldier singly, whilk 
the Homans denominated per conjurationem, or by 
one soldier in name of the rest, yet no one ever 
doubted that the allegiance so sworn was discharged 
hy the dimissio, or discharging of a soldier, whose 
case would be as hard as that of colliers, salters, 
and other adscripti (jlchcc, or slaves of the soil, w-ere 
it to be accounted otherwise. This is something 
like the brocard expressed by tbe learned Sanchez 
in his work De Jure-jitrando, which you h.avc ques¬ 
tionless consulted upon tins occasion. As for those 
w'ho have calumniated you by leasing-making, 1 
jmotest to Heaven 1 think they have justly ir.curred 
the penalty of the Memnonia lex, also called Lex 
Jlhemnia, which is prelected upon by Tullius in his 
oration In Ferron, 1 should have deemed, how’- 
ever, Mr Waverley, that before destining yourself 
to any special service in the army of the Prince, ye 
might have inquired wl\at rank the old Bradwar¬ 
dine held there, and whether he w'oiihl not have 
been peculiarly happy to have had your services 
in the regiment of horse which he is now about to 
levy.” 

Kdw'ard eluded this reproach hy pleading the 
necessity of giving an immediate answer to the 
I’rince’s proposal, and his uncertainty at the mo¬ 
ment whether his friend the Baron was with tlie 
anny, or engaged upon service elsewhere. 

This punctilio being settled, Waverley made in¬ 
quiry after Miss Bradwardine, and was iiifonned 
she had come to Edinburgh witli Flora Mac-1 vor, 
under guard of a party of tlie Cliicftiiin’s men. Tliis 
step was indeed necessary, Tully-Veolan having be¬ 
come a very unpleasant, and even dangerous place 
of residence for an unprotected young lady, on ac¬ 
count of its vicinity to the Highlands, and also to 
one or two largo villages, wliicli, from aversion as 
much to the Catcraiis as zeal for presbytery, had 
declared themselves on the side of Govermnent, 
and fonned in-egular bodies of partisans, who had 
frequent skirmishes with the moimtaineers, and 
sometimes attacked the houses of the Jacobite gen¬ 
try in the braes, or frontier betwixt the mountain 
and plain. 

‘‘ I would propose to you,’* continued tlie Baron, 
‘^to walk as fiir as my quartei’S in the Luckenbooths, 
and to admire in your passage the High Street, 
wliilk is, beyond a shadow of dubitation, finer tlian, 
any street, whether in London or Piu’is. But Rose, 
poor thing, is sorely discomposed with the of 
theCa^^tlc, though 1 have proved to her from Bhio* 
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del arid Coehojti, tjwit it is impossible a buUet .cau 
roach these btiilAings; and, besides 1 have it in 
charge from his Royal Highness to go to the camp, 
or leaguer of our army, to see that the men do co»- 
da/innre mm, tliat is, truss up their bag and bag¬ 
gage for to-inorrow^s march.” 

** That will be easily done by most of us,” said 
Mac-Ivor, laughing. 

Craving vour pardon, Colonel Mac-Ivor, not 
quite so easily as ye seem to opine. 1 grant most 
of your folk left the Highlands, expedited as it were, 
and free from the incumbrance of baggage; but it 
is unspeakable the quantity of useless sprechery 
which they have collected ou their march. I saw 
one fellow of yovivs 'craving yonr pardon once more) 
with a pior-glass upon his back.” 

“ Ay,” said Fergus, still in good-humour, he 
would have told you, if you had questioned liim, a 
ganging foot is ayt> getting, —But come, ray dear 
Baron, you know as w'ell as I, that a hundred Uh¬ 
lans, or a single trooj) of Schmirscliitz’s Bandoui’s, 
would make more havock in a country than the 
knight of the mirror and all the rest of our clans 
put together.” 

‘‘ And that is very true likewise,” replied the 
Baron; ** they are, as the heatlicu autlior says, fe- 
rociores in aspectu, mitiores in actu, of a horrid and 
grim visage, but more benign in demeanour than 
their physiognomy or aspect might infer.—But I 
stand here talldng to you two youngsters, when I 
should be in the King’s Pai’k.” 

“ But you will dine with Waverley and me on I 
your return 1 I assure you, Baron, though I can j 
live like a Highlander when needs must, 1 remem¬ 
ber my Paris education, aud imderstand perfectly 
faire la meUleure ch^reJ* 

“And wha the deil doubts it,” quoth the Baron, 
laughing, “ when ye bring only the cookery, and 
the gude toun must furnish the materials ?—Weel, 

1 have some business in th toim too : But PU join 
you at tliTee, if the vivers can tairy so long.” 

So sJiying, he took leave of his friends, and went 
to look after the charge witch had been assigned 
him. 


CHAPTER XLH. 

A Soldier^s Dinner. 

James op the Needle was a man of his word, 
when whisky was no party to the contract; and 
upon tins occasion Callum Beg, who still thought 
himself in Waverley’s debt, since he had declined 
accepting compensation at the expense of mine Host 
f)f tlie Candlestick's person, took the opportunity 
of discharging the obligation, by mounting guard 
over the hereditary tiiilor of Sliochd nan Ivor; 
and, as he expressed himself, “ targed liim tightly” 
till the finishing of the job. To rid himself of this 
restraint, Shemus’s needle flew through the tai'tan 
like lightning; and as the artist kept chanting some 
dreadful skirmish of Fin Macoul, he accomplished 
at least three stitches to the death of every hero. 
The dress was, therefore, soon ready, for the short 
coat fittoil the wearer, aiid the rest of the apparel 
required little adjustment. 

Our hero liaving now fiurly assumed the “ garb 
of old Gaul,” well calculated as it was to give an 
apfiearaoce of strengtii to a figure, w'hi ch, though 
tad and well-made, waa;^ther elegant tlian robust, 


I 1 hofie my fair readers will excuse him if he looked 
at himsnlf in the mirror uioi*e than ottce^ and could 
not help acknowledging that the reflection seemed 
that of a very handsome young fellow. lo^ract, 
there was no disguising it. His light-brown hrar 
— for he wore no periwig, notwithstanl^iqg the 
universal fashion of the time—became the bonnet 
which surmounted it. His person promised finn- 
nsss and agility, to which the ample folds of the 
tartan added an air of dignity. His blue eye seemed 
of that kind, 

“ Which melted in love, and which kindled in war; ** 

and an air of bashfulness, which was in reality the 
effect of want of habitual intercourse mth the world, 
gave interest to his features, without injuring their 
grace or intelligence. 

“ He’s a pratty man—a very pratty matj,” said 
Evan Dhu (now Ensign Maccombich) to Fergus’s 
buxom landlady. 

“ He’s vera weed,” said the Widow Flockhar^ 
“ but no uaething sae weel-far’d as your'^oloi^l, 
ensign.” 'v^ 

“ 1 wasna comparing them,” quoth Evan, “ not 
w'as I spealdng about his being weel-favoured If but 
only that Mr Waverley looks clean-inndc and de¬ 
liver, and like a proper lad of his quartei*s, tliat will 
not cry barley in a brulzie. And, indeed, he’s gleg 
aneuch at the broadsword and tiirget. I hae played 
wi’ him myscU at Glennaquoich, and sae has Vich 
Ian Vohr, often of a Sunday afternoon.” * 

“ Lord forgio ye, Ensign Maccombich,” said the 
alarmed Presbyterian ; “ I’m sui’e tho colonel wad 
never do the like o’ tliat!” 

“ 11 out! bout! Mrs Flockhart,” replied the en¬ 
sign, “ we’re young blude, ye ken; aud young saints, 
auld cleils.” 

“ But will ye fight wi’ Sir John Cope the morn, 
Ensign Maccombich 1” demanded Mrs Flockhart 
of her guest. 

“ Troth I’se ensure him, an’ he’ll bide us, M)* I 
Flockhart,” replied the Gael. 

“ And will ye face thao tearing chields, i\he (h'aj 
goons, Ensign Maccombich?” again inquly^ 
landlady. . 

“ Claw for claw, as Conan said to Satan, Mi*s 
Flockhart, and the deevil tak the shortest nails.” 

“ And will the colonel venture on the baggaiieta 
liimselH” 

“ Ye may swear it, Mrs Floclchart; the very find 
man will he be, by Saint Phedar.” 

“ Merciful goodness I and if he’s killed amang 
the red-coats! ” exclaimed the soft-hcai’ted widow. 

“ Troth, if it should sae befall, Mrs Flockhart, I 
ken ane that will no be living to weep for him. But 
we maun a’ live the day, and have our dinner; and 
there’s Vich Ian Vohr has packed lus d<nrlach, and 
Mr Waverley’s wearied wi* majoring yonder afore 
the muclde pier-glass; and tliat grey auld stoor 
carle, the Baron o’ Bmdwardine, tliat shot young 
Ronald of Ballenkeiroch, he’s coming down the 
close wi’ that droghling coghling bailie body they 
ca’ Macwhupple, just like the Laird o* Kittlegab’s 
French cook, wi’ his turnspit doggie trindling aJhint 
him, and I am as hungry as a gled* my boimy 
sae bid Kate set on tlie broo’, and do ye, put-vo 
your pinners, for ye ken Vich Tan Vohr wihna sil^ 
down till ye be at the head o* the table;—and mnna 
forget the pint bottle o’ brandy, my woman.’* 

This hint produced dinner. Mrs Flockharti 
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iJiug’ ill her weeds like the sun through k mist, 
tho heAd of tho table, thinkings witlun herself, 
laps, that she cared not how long the rebellion 
■ that brought her into company so much 
usual associates. She was supported by 
^'averley and the Baron, with the advantage of 
the Chieftain ms-a-vis. The men of peace and of 
war, that is, Bailie Macwheeble and Ensign Mac- 
combich, after many profound congt% to their su¬ 
periors and each other, took their places on each 
side of the Cliieftahi. Thqjr fare was excellent, 
time, place, and circumstances considered, and Fer¬ 
guses spirits were extravagantly high. Regardless 
of danger, and sanguine from temper, youth, and 
ambition, he saw in imagination all his prospects 
crowned with success, and was totally indifferent 
to tho probable alternative of a soldier’s grave. 
The Baron apologized slightly for bringing Mac¬ 
wheeble. They had been providing, he said, for 

S Denses of the campaign. “ And, by ray 
said the old man, as I think this will be 
,^so I just end where I began—1 liae ever- 
lund tlie sinews of war, as a learned author 
chUs the caisae vilUtaire, mair difficult to come by 
thah either its flesh, blood, or bones.” 

What! have you raised our only efficient body 
of cavalry, and got ye none of the louis-d’or out of 
the Doutello,^ to help you?” 

“ No, Gleimaquoich; cleverer fellows have been 
before me.” 

That’s a scandal,” said the young Highlander; 
“ but you will share what is left of my subsidy: 11 
will save you an anxious thought to-night, and will 
be all one to-moiTOw, for we shall all be provided 
for, one way or other, before the sun sets.” Wa- 
verley, blushing deeply, but with great earnestness, 
pressed the same request. 

‘‘ I thank ye baith, my good lads,” said the Ba¬ 
ron, ‘‘ but I will not infringe upon your peculium. 

t Macwheeble has provided tlie sum which is 
iry,” 

e the Bailie shifted and fidgeted about in his 
nd appeared extremely uneasy. At length 
eVoral, preliminary hems, and much tautolo¬ 
gical expression 0f his devotion to liis honour’s ser¬ 
vice, by night orAay, living or dead, he began to 
insinuate, that tho Banks had removed a’ tlieii 
ready cash into the Castle; that, nue doubt, Sandie 
Goldie, the silversmith, would do miclde for his 
honour; but there was little time to get the wadset 
made out; and, doubtless, if his honour Gleima 
quoich, or Mr Wauverley, could accommodate”—- 
Let me hear of no such nonsense, sir,” said 
the Baron, in a tone which rendered Macwheeble 
mute, ‘‘ but proceed as we accorded before dinner, 
if it be your wish to remain in my service.” 

To this peremptory order the Bailie, though he 
felt as if cbndemned to suffer a transfusion of blood 
from his own veins into those of the Baron, did 
hot presume to make any reply. After fidgeting a 
little while longer, however, he addressed himself 
to Glennaquoich, and told him, if his honour had 
mair ready siller than was sufficient for his occa- 
in the field, he could put it out at use for his 
^our iix safe hands, and at great profit, at this 

his proposal Fergus laughed heartily, and 


answered, when he had recovered his 
‘‘ Many thanks, Bailie; but you must know, it is 
a general custom among ns soldiers to make our 
landlady our banker.—Here, Mrs Flockhart,” said 
he, taking four or five broad pieces out of a well- 
filled purse, and tossing the purse itself, with its re¬ 
maining contents, into her apron, “ these will serve 
my occasions; do you take the rest: be my banker 
if I live, and my executor if 1 die; but take care 
to give something to the Highland cailliachs* that 
shall cry tho coronach loudest for the last Vich Ian 
Vohr.” 

It is the testamentum mUitare,^* quoth the Ba¬ 
ron, “ whilk, amang the Romans, was privilegiate 
to be nuncupative.” But the soft heart of Mrs 
Flockhart was melted within her at the Chieftain’s 
s])eech; she set up a lamentable blubbering, and 
positively refused to touch the bequest, which Fer¬ 
gus was therefore obliged to resume. 

Well, tlien,” said the Chief, “ if I fall, it wUl 
go to the grenadier that knocks my brains out, and 
I shall take care he works hard for it.” 

Bailie Macwheeble was again tempted to put in 
his oar; for whore cash was concerned, he did not 
willingly remain silent. “ Perhaps he had better 
carry tlio gowd to Miss Mac-Ivor, in case of mor¬ 
tality, or accidents of war. It might tak the form 
of a mortis causa domition in the young leddie’a 
favour, and wad cost but the scrape of a pen to 
mak it out.” 

The young lady,” said Fergus, “ should such 
an event happen, will have other matters to tliink 
of than these wretched louis-d’or.” 

‘‘ True—undeniable—there’s nao doubt o’ that; 
but your hoiioiu* kens that a full sorrow”—— 

“ Is endurable by most folk more easily than a 
hungry one?—True, Bailie, very true; and I be¬ 
lieve there may even be some who would be con¬ 
soled by such a reflection for the loss of tho whole 
existing generation. But tliere is a son'ow which 
knows neither hunger nor thirst; and poor Flora” 
-He paused, and the whole company sympa¬ 
thized in his emotion. 

I The Baron’s thoughts naturally reverted to the 
unprotected state of his daughter, and the big tear 
3 aine to the veteran’s eye. ‘‘ If I fall, Macwheeble; 
you have all my papers, and know all my affairs; 
be just to Rerse.” 

The Bailie was a man of earthly mould, after 
all; a good deal of dirt and dross about him, un- 
aoubtedly, but some kindly and just feelings ho had, 
especially where the Baron or his young mistress 
were concerned. He set up a lamentable howl. 

If tliat doleful day should come, while Duncan 
Macwheeble had a boddle, it should be Miss Rose’s. 
He wald scroll for a plack the sheet, or she kenn’d 
what it was to want; if indeed a’ the boHnie baronie 
o’ BradwardidI and Tully-Veolan, with the forta- 
lice and manor-place tliereof (he kept sobbing and 
whining at every pause), tofts, crofts, mosses, mull's 
—outfield, infield — buildings—orchards—dove¬ 
cots—with the right of net and coble in the water 
and loch of Veolan—teinds, parsonage and vicarage 
—annexis, coimexis—rights of pasturage--fuel, 
feal, and divot—parts, pendicles, and pertinents 
whatsoever—(here he had recourse to the end of 
his long cravat to wipe his eyes, which overflowed 


* The Doutetle was an armed vessel, trhich brought a 
email supply of money and arms from France for the use 
of the Insurgents. 


s Old women, on whom devolved the duty et lamenting 
for the dead, which the Irish cayi Keenning, 
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in spit© 01 him, at the ideas which this technical 
iargon conjured up)—all as more fully described 
in the proper evidents and titles thereof—and ly¬ 
ing within the pai’ish of Bradwardinc, and the shii*© 
of Perth—if, as aforesaid, they must a’ pass from 
iny master’s dkild to Inch-Grabhit, wha’s a Whig 
and a Hanoverian, and be managed by Ids doer, 
Jamie Ilowie, wha’s no fit to be a birlicman, let 
be a bailie”- 

The beginning of this lamentation really had 
something affecting, but the conclusion rendered 
laughter iiTesistible. “ Never mind, Bailie,” said 
Ensign Maccombich, “ for the gude auld times of 
rugging and riving (pulling and tearing) are come 
back again, an’ Sneckiis Alac-Snackus (meaning, 
probably, annexis, coimexis), and a’ the rest of yom* 
friends, maim gie place to the langest claymore.” 

“ And that claymore shall be ours, Bailie,” said 
the Chieftain, who saw that Alacwliecble looked 
very blank at this intimation. 

“ ‘ We’ll give them the metal our mountain affords, 
Lillibulero, bullon a la, 

And in place of broad-pieccs, we 11 pay with broadswords, 
Lero, Icro, 

Witli duns and with debts wo will soon clear our score, 
Iiillibulero, Sec. 

For Uie man that’s thus paid will crave payment no more, 
Lero, lero,’ &c.* 

But come, Bailie, be not cast down; drink your 
wine with a joyous heart; the Baron shall retuiai 
safe and victorious to Tully-Veolan, and unite Kill- 
ancureit’a lairdship with his own, since the cowardly 
half-bred swine will not turn out for the Prince like 
a gentleman.” 

To be sure, they lie maist ewest,”^ said the 
Bailie, wiping his eyes, “ and should naturally fa’ 
under the same factory.” 

“ And I,” proceeded the Chieftain, shall tike 
care of myself, too; for you must know, 1 have to 
complete a good work here, by bringing Mrs Flock- 
liart into the bosom of the Catholic church, or at 
least half way, and that is to your Episcopal meeting- 
liouso. 0 Baron ! if you heard her fine counter¬ 
tenor admonishing Kate and Malty in the morn- 
ing, you, wlio understand music, would tremble at 
the idea of hearing her shriek in the psalmody of 
lladdo’s Hole.” 

Lord forgie you, colonel, how ye rin on ! But 
1 hope your honours will tak tea before ye gang to 
tike palace, and I maun gang and mask it for you.” 

So saying, Mrs Elockliart lei't the gentlemen to 
their own conversation, which, as might be sup- 
loosed, turned chiefly upon the approaching events 
of the campaign. 


CHAPTER XLIII. '• 
llie Ball. # 

Ensign Maccombich having gone to the High¬ 
land camp upon duty, and Bailie Macwhecble hav¬ 
ing retired to digest his dinner and Evan Dim’s 
intimation of martial law, in some blind change- 
house, Waverley, with the Baron .and tlie ChiefUiin, 
proceeded to Holyrood-House. The two last were 
m full tide of spiidts, and the Baron rallied in liis 


» Those lines, or something like them, occur in an old 
Magazine of the period. 

* •« «f. contiguous. 


way our hero upon the hanasoine figui’e wriich 
new dress displayed to advantage. “If you 1yd 
any design upon the heart of a bonny Scotch 
I would premonish you, when you address her, t 
remember and quote the words of Virgilius: — 

* Nunr insanus amor duri me Martis in armis, 

Tela inter media atque udversos detinct hostes: * 

Whilk verses Robertson of Stnian, Chief of tlie 
Clan Donnochy (unless the claims of Lude ought 
to he preferred primo loco), has thus elegantly ren¬ 
dered : 

‘ For cruel loro Ifhs gartan’d low my leg, 

And clud my hurdles in a philabcg.* 

Although, indeed, ye w'ear the trews, a gannent 
wdiilk 1 approve maist of the twa, as mair ancient 
and Koeinly.” 

“ Or rather,” said Fergus, “ hear my ^ong ; 

‘ She wndna hac a Lowland laird, 

Nor be an JOnjjlish lady; 

But she’s away with Duncan Gracrne, 

And he’s row'd her in his pUiidy.’ ” 

By this time they reached the palace of IlolyrooOr, 
and were announced respectively as they entei^d 
the apartments. 

It is but too well known how many gentlemen of 
rank, education, and fortune, tool; a concern in the 
ill-fated and desperate undertaking of 1745. The 
ladies, also, of Scotland very geiienilly espoused tlie 
cause of the gallant and handsome young Prince, 
who threw himself upon the mercy of his country¬ 
men, ratlicr like a hero of romance than a calcu¬ 
lating politician, it is not, therefore, to bo won¬ 
dered tliat Edward, who had spent the greater pmi 
of his life in the solemn seclusion of Waverley- 
Ilonour, Blioiildhavc been dazzled at the liveliness 
and elegance of the scene now cxliihitcd in the long- 
deserted halls of the Scottish palace. The accom¬ 
paniments, indeed, fell short of splendour, being 
such as the confusion and huiTv of the time admit¬ 
ted ; still, however, the general effoet was striking, 
and, the rank of the company considered, might 
well be called brilliant. ^ 

It w'as not long before the lover’s eye discoveioid 
the object of his attachment. Flora Mac-Ivor wa§ 
ill the act of returning to her seat, near the tdp 
of the room, with Rose Bradwaidine by her side. 
Among much eleganco and beauty, they liad at¬ 
tracted a gj’eat degree of the public attention, being 
certainly two of tlic handsomest women present. 
The Ih’ince took much notice of both, particularly 
of Flora, with whom he danced ; a preference whieli 
she probably owed to her foreign education, and 
command of the French and Italian languages. 

When tlie bustle attending the conclusion of the 
dance permitted, Edward, almost intuitively, fol¬ 
lowed Fergus to the plaxjo where Miss Mac-Ivor 
was seated. The sensation of hope, wdth which he 
had nursed liis affection in absence of the beloved 
object, seemed to vanish in her presence, and, like 
one striving to recover the particulars of a forgot¬ 
ten dre.am, he would have given the w'orld at that 
moment to have recollected the grounds on wliich 
he had founded expectations which now seemed so 
delusive. He accompanied Fergus with doivncast 
eyes, tingling eara, and the feelings of the crirhi- 
nal, who, while the melancholy cart moves sloigy 
througli the crowds that have assembled to heh$li| 
liis execution, receives no clear sensation 
from the noise which fills his ears, QjC the tuntwl ov 
which he casts his wandering look* ^ 
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Flora seemed a little—a very little—affected I 
disconjposed at his approach. I bring you an | 
)ted son of Ivor,” said Fergus. 

And I receive him as a second brother,” re- 1 
jFlora. 

tre was a slight emphasis on the word, which ! 
would have escaped every ear hut one that was 
hjverish with apprehension. It was, however, dis¬ 
tinctly marked, and, combined with her vdiole tone 
and manner, plainly intimated, “ 1 will never think 
of Mr Waverley as a more intimate connexion.” 
Edward stopped, bowed, and looked at Fergus, who 
bit his lip; a movement of anger, which proved 
that he also had put a sinister interpretation on the 
reception tv^ieh his sister had given his friend. 
‘‘ This, then, is an end of my day-dream!” Such 
was Waverley’s first thought, and it was so ex¬ 
quisitely painful as to banisli from his check every 
drop of blood. 

“Good God!” said Rose Bradwardinc, “he is 
^tot yet recovered 1 ” 

Th tse words, which she uttered with great eino- I 
jjter, were overheard by the Chevalier himself, who j 
pepped hastily forward, and, taking Waverley by 
tli‘i\^liand, inquired kindly after his health, and add¬ 
ed, that he wislied to speak with him. By a strong 
and sudden effort, which the circumstances rcii- 
dered indispensable, Waverley recovered himself 
so far as to follow the Chevalier in silence to a re¬ 
cess in the apartment. 

Here the Prince detained him some time, asking 
! various questions about the great Tory and Catho¬ 
lic families of England, their .connexions, their in¬ 
fluence, and the state of their alfections towards 
the house of Stuart. To these queries Edward 
could not at any time have given more than gene¬ 
ral answers, and it may be supposed that, in the 
present state of his feelings, his responses were in¬ 
distinct even to confusion. The Clievalicr smiled 
once or twice at the incongruity of his replies, but 

g nod the same style of convci'sation, although 
jid himself obliged to occupy the principal 
ef it, until he perceived that Waverley had 
red his presence of mind. It is probable 
ftiat this long audience was partly meant to further 
tJie idea which the Prince desired should be enter- 
' tained among his followers, that Waverley was a 
character of political iiiliuence. But it appeared, 
from his concluding expressions, tl^at he had a dif¬ 
ferent and good-natured motive, personal to our 
hero, for prolonging the conference. “ 1 cannot 
resist the temptation,” he said, “ of boasting of my 
own discretion as a lady^s confident. You see, Mr 
Waverley, that I know all, and I assure you I am 
deeply interested in the affair. But, my good young 
friend, you must put a more severe restraint upon 
your feelings. There are many here whose eyes can 
see as clearly as mine, but the prudence of whose 
tongues may not be equally trusted.” 

^ So saying, ho turned easily away, and joined a 
circle of officers at a few paces* distance, leaving 
Waverley to meditate upon his parting e.xprcssion, 
which, though not intelligible to him in its whole 
purport, was sufficiently so in the caution which the 
word i=ecommendcd. Making, therefore, an 
to show himself worthy of the interest wliich 
^/his^W master had expressed, by instant obedience 
to |kis recommendation, he walked up to the spot 
where Flora and Miss Bradwardine were still seat¬ 
ed, and having made his compliments to the latter, 
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he succeeded, even beyond his own exj^ectatiou, in 
entering into conversation upon gener^ topics. 

If, my dear reader, thou hast ever happened to 

take post-hoi-ses at-or at -(one at leas^ 

of which blanks, or more probably both, you will 
be able to fill up from an inn near your own resi¬ 
dence), you must have observed, and doubtless with 
sympathetic pain, the reluctant agony with whicli 
the puor jades at first apply their galled necks to 
the collars of the harness. But when ffie irresist¬ 
ible arguments of the post-boy have prevailed upon 
them to proceed a mile or two, they will become 
callous to the first sensation; and being warm in 
the harness, as tint said post-boy may term it, pro¬ 
ceed as if their withers were altogether unwrimg. 
I’his simile so much eon*esponds with the state of 
Waveriey’s feelings in the course of this inemor 
able evening, that 1 prefer it (especially as being, 

1 trust, wholly original) to any more splendid illus¬ 
tration, with wliidi Byshe*s Art of Foctry might 
supply me. 

Exertion, like virtue, is its own reward; and our 
hero had, moreover, other stimulating motives for 
persevering in a display of affected composure and 
indifference to Flora’s obvious imkiudness. l^ride, 
which supplies its caustic as an useful, though 
severe, remedy for the wounds of affection, came 
mjadly to his aid. Distinguished by the favour of 
a Prince; destined, he had room to hope, to play a 
conspicuous part in the revolution which awaited 
a mighty kingdom ; excelling, probably, in mental 
acquirements, and equalling, at least, in personal 
aceomplislmients, most of the noble and distin¬ 
guished persons with whom ho was now ranked; 
young, wealthy, and high-born—could he, or ought 
he, to droop beneath the frown of a capricious 
beauty I 

** O nymph, unrelenting and cold as thou art, 

My bosom is proud as thine own.” 

With the feeling expressed in these beautiful lines 
(which, however, were not then written),^ Wa¬ 
verley determined upon convincing Flora that ho 
was not to be depressed by a rejection, in which 
his vanity whispered tliat perhaps she did her own 
prospects as much injustice as his. And, to aid 
this change of feeling, there lurked the secret and 
imacknowledged hope, that she might learn to prize 
his alfcction more highly, when she did not con¬ 
ceive it to be altogether within her own choice to 
attract or repulse it. There was a mystic tone 
of encouragement, also, in tlio Chevalier’s words, 
though he feared they only referred to the wishes 
of Fergus in favour of an union between him and 
his sister. But the whole circumstances of time, 
place, and incident, combined at once to aw'akcn 
liis imagination, and to call upon him for a manly 
and decisive tone of conduct, leaving to fate to dis¬ 
pose of the issue. Should ho appear to be the only 
Olio sad and disheartened on the eve of battle, how 
greedily would tlie tale be commented upon by the 
slander which had been already but too busy w ith 
his fame? Never, never, he intemally resolved, 
slnall my unprovoked enemies possess such an ad¬ 
vantage over my reputation. 

Under the influence of tlicso mixed sensations, 
and cheered at times by a smile of iiiteDigenco and 


1 They occur in Miss Seward’s fine verses, beginning— 
” To tliy rocks, stormy Laxmow. adieu.** 
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apjprobatioQ from the Frinoe as he passed the group, 
Waverley exerted his powers of fejocy, animatioix, 
and eloquence, and attracted the general admiration 
of the company. The convei’sation ^duaDy as¬ 
sumed the tone best qualified for the &play of his 
ulents and acquisitions. The gaiety of the evening 
>Ya8 exalted in character, rather than checked, by 
I the approaching dangers of tlie morrow. All nerves 
. yere strung for the future, and prepared to enjoy 
the present This mood of mind is highly favour¬ 
able for tlie exercise of the powers of imagination, 
for poetry, and for that eloquence which is allied to 
poetry. Waverley, as w'e have elsewliere observed, 
possessed at times a wonderful flow of rhetoric; 
aud, on the pi'esent occasion, he t5uched more tlian 
once the higher notes of feeling, and then again ran 
off in a wild voluntary of fanciful mirth. He was 
supported and excited by kindred spirits, who felt 
the same impulse of mood and time; and even those 
of more cold and calculating habits were hurried 
along by the toiTeut. Many Ladies declined the 
dance, which still went forward, and, under various 
pretences, joined the party to which the “ Inuid- 
Bome young Englishmau” seemed to have attached 
himself. He was presented to several of the first 
rank, and his manners, which for the present were 
altogether free from the bashful I’cstraiiit by which, 
in a moment of less excitation, they were usually 
clouded, gave universal delight. 

Flora Mac-I vor appeared to be the only female 
present who regarded him with a degree of cold¬ 
ness and reserve; yet eveu she could not suppress 
a sort of wonder at talents, which, in the course of 
their aequainkince, she had never seen displayed 
with equal brilliancy and impressive effect. 1 do 
not know whether she might not feel a momentary 
regret at having taken so decisive a resolution upon 
the addresses of a lover, who seemed fitted so well 
to fill a high place in the highest stations of society. 
Certainly she had hitherto accounted among che 
incurable deficiencies of Edward’s disposition, the 
mawmise honte^ which, as she had been educated 
in the first foreign circles, and was little acquainted 
with the shyness of English manners, was, in her 
opinion, too nearly related to timidity and imbecility 
of disposition. But if a passing wisli occuri’ed that 
Waverley could have rendered himself uniformly 
thus amiable and attractive, its influence was mo¬ 
mentary; for circumstances had arisen since they 
met, which rendered, in her eyes, the resolution she 
had formed respecting him, final and irrevocable. 

With opposite feelings, Rose Bradwardine bent 
her whole soul to listen. She felt a secret triumph 
at the public tribute paid to one, wl\j)se merit she 
had leai’iied to prize too early aud too foiully. With¬ 
out n tliought of jealousy, without a feeliug of fear, 
pain, or doubt, and undistebed by a single selfish 
consideration, she resigned herself to the pleasure of 
observing the general murmur of applause. When 
Waverley spoke, her ear was exclusively filled with 
his voice; when others answered, her eye took its 
turn of observation, and seemed to watch his reply, 
Perhap.s the delight wliich she experienced in the 
coiirse of that evening, though transient, and fol¬ 
lowed by much sorrow, was in ite nature the most 
pnre and disinterested which the human mind is 
capable of enjoying, 

^ Baron,” said the Chevalier, " I would not trust 
my mistress in the company of your young friend. 
He ifl really, though perhaps SQxnewhj) t romantio, 


one of the most fascinating young men whom I hnvn 
ever seen.” 

" And by my honour, sir,” replied the Baron, 

the lad can sometimes be as dowff as a sexage¬ 
nary like myself. If your Royal Highness had seen 
liim dreaming and dozing about the banka of^Tully- 
Veolan like an hypochondriac person, or, Bur¬ 
ton’s Anatomia hath it, a phrenesiac or lethargic 
patient, you would wonder where he liath sae sud¬ 
denly acquired all tliia fine sprack festivity and 
joculai’ity.” 

" Truly,” said Fergus Mac-I vor, ‘‘ I think it can 
only be the inspiration of the tartans; for, though 
Waverley be always a young fellow of sense and 
honour, I have hitherto often found him a very 
absent and inattentive companion.” 

"We are the more obliged to him,” said the 
Prince, " for having reserved for this evening qua¬ 
lities -wliich even such intimate friends ha|i not 
discovered.—But come, gentlemen, the night ad¬ 
vances, and the business of to-morrow must he early 
thought upon. Each take charge of his faic part-' 
iicr, and honour a small refreshment W’^h y^.. r 
company.” 

He led the way to another suite of apartments, 
and assumed tlie seat and canopy at the head of a 
long range of tables, with an air of dignity mingled 
with courtesy, which well became his high birth 
and lofty pretensions. An hour had hardly flown 
away when the musicians played the signal for 
l»avting, so well known in Scotland.^ 

" Good-night, then,” said the Chevalier, rising; 

" Good-night, and joy be with you! — Good-niglit, 
fair ladies, who have so highly honoured a pro¬ 
scribed and banished Prince. — Good-night, my 
brave friends 1—may the happiness wo have this 
evening experienced be an omcm of our return to 
these our paternal halls, speedily aud in triumph, 
and of many aud many future meetings of mirth 
and jdeasure in the palace of Holyrood 1” 

When the Baron of Bradwardine afterwards men¬ 
tioned this adieu of the Chevalier, he never faUe^' 
to repeat, in a melancholy tone, - ^ 

“ -Awdiit, et voti Phoebus succedere partem ^ 

Mente dedit; partem volucres dispersit in auras;** 

which,” as ho addt3d, " is weel rendered into Eng- 
Ush metre by my friend Bangour; 

■* * Ae half the prayer, wi’ Phoebus grace did find, 

TJv®’ ’otlier half he whistled down the wind.’” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

T/ie March. 

The conflicting passions and exhausted feelings 
of Waverley had resigned liim to late but sound 
repose. He was dreaming of Glennaquoich, aud 
had transferred tu the halls of Ian nan Chaistel 
the fostiil train which so lately graced those- of 
Holyrood. The pibroch too was distinctly heard; 
and this at least was no delusion, for the " proud 
step of the chief piper” of the " chlain Mac-I vor” 
was perambulating the court before the door of 
his Clueftam’s quarters, and, es Flockhar^, 
apparently no friend to his minstrelsy, was pleiwie^ 
to observe, " garring the very stane-and-lim.e wa'S 


* Which Is, or was wont to bo, the old air of Good¬ 
night, and Joy be wi* you a*! *’ 
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dingle wi^ hia screecliing.” Of course, it soon bo- 
cji,iiie too powerful for Waverley’s dream, with 
whicji it load at first ratlier hanuonized. 

^^0 sound of Call urn’s brogues in hia apartment 
' again assigned Waver ley to liis 

c£e) was the next note of parting. “ Winna yere 
honour ban" up ! Yich Ian Volir and ta Prince 
are awa to iiie lou" green glen ahint tlie claclian, 
tat they ca’ tlie King’s Park,^ and mony aiie’s on 
hia aln shanks the day, that will bo canned on illier 
folk’s ere night.” 

Waverley sprung up, and, with Callum’s assist¬ 
ance and instructions, adjusted his tartans in proper 
costume. Calluiu told him also, ** tat his leatlier 
dorlach wi’ the lock on her was come frao Doime, 
and she was awa again in the wain wi’ Vich Ian 
Vohr’s walise.” 

By this periphrasia Waverley readily apprehend¬ 
ed his portmanteau was intended. He thought upon 
the mysterious packet of the maid of the cavern, 
which seemed always to escape him when within his 
very g^sp. But this was no time for iudiil"ence 
of Ijfffi^lnsity; and having declined Mrs Flockhart’a 
.omnpliment of a morningy i. e. a matutinal di*am, 
being probably the only man in the Chevalier’s 
anny by whom such a courtesy would have been 
rejected, he made his adieus, and departed with 
Callum. 

Callum,” said he, as they proceeded down a 
dirty close to gain the southern skirts of the Ca- 
nongate, ‘‘ what shall I do for a horse ?” 

Ta deil ano ye maun tliink o’,” said Callum. 
“ Vich Ian Volir’s marchitig ou foot at the head o’ 
his kin (not to say ta Prince, wha does the like), 
wi’ his target ou his shoulder; and ye maun e’en 
be neighbour-like.” 

! " And so 1 will, Callum—give mo my target;— 

so, there we are fixed. How does it look ?” 

‘‘ Like the hra’ Highlander tat’s painted on the 
board afore the mickle change-house they ca’ Luckie 
^^iddlemass’s,” answered Cjillum; meaning, I must 
j perv e, a high compliment, for, in his opinion, 
JRBk Middlemass’s sign was an exquisite speci¬ 
men of'art. Waverley, however, not feeling tho 
full force of this polite simile, asked him no farther 
questions. 

Upon extricating themselves from the mean and 
dirty suburbs of tlie metropolis, and emerging into 
the open air, Waverley felt a renewal both oi healtli 
and sjiirits, and turned his recollection witii firm¬ 
ness upon the events of the preceding evening, and 
with hope and resolution towards those of the ap¬ 
proaching day. ri’ . 

When he had surmoufi^ed a siiiall craggy emi¬ 
nence, called St Leonard’s Hill, the King’s Park, 
or tlie hollow between the mountain of Arthui-’s 
Seat, and the rising grounds on which the soutlmrn 
part of Edinburgh is now built, lay beneath him, 
and displayed a singular and auiiuatiiig prospect. 
It was occupied by the army of the HigVdauders, 
now in the act of preparing for their march. Wa- 
vorley had already seen something of the kind at 
the hunting-match which he attended with Fergus 
Mac^Ivor; but this w^s on a scale of much greater 
n^gnitiide, and incomparably deeper interest. The 
which formed the background of the scene, 
apreT'^g^ery sky itself, rang with the clang of the 

main body of the Highland army encamped, or 
TaUier bivouacked, in that part of tlie' King’^ Park which 
lies Icwards the village of Duddlngstorj’ 


ba^ipers, summoning forth, each with his appro¬ 
priate pibroch, his chieftain and clan, 'fhe moun¬ 
taineers, rousing themselves from their couch undei 
the canopy of heaven, with tlie hum and bustle 
of a confused aud irregul^ multitude, like bees 
akvimed and arming in their hives, seemed to 
possess all the pliability of movement fitted to exe¬ 
cute military manoeuvres. Their motions appeared 
spontaneous and confused, but the result was order 
and regularity; so that a general must liave praised 
the conclusion, though a maitiuet might have ridi¬ 
culed the method by which it was aitained. 

The soi-t of complicated medley created by the 
hasty arrangements of Hu- v ariuius clans under their 
respective banners, for the purpose of getting into 
the order of march, was in itself a gay aud lively 
spectacle. They had no tents to strike, having 
generally, and by choice, slept upon the open field, 
although tlio autumn was now waning, and the 
nights began to bo frosty. For a little space, while 
they were getting into order, there was exhibited a 
changing, fiactuating, and confused appearance of 
waving tartans and floating plumes, and of banners 
displaying the proud gitthcriiig word of Clanroiiald, 
Gatuon Cohn'iga —(Gainsay wiio dares ;)7^oc7t-/SVoj/, 
the watchword of the Mac-Farlanes; Forth, fortune, 
and fll the fetters, the motto of the Marquis of Tul- 
libardino ; Bgdand, that of Lin’d Lewis Gordon; 
and the appropriate signal words aud emhlems of 
many other chieftains and clans. 

At length the mixed aud wavering multitude 
arranged themselves iuto a naiTOw and dusky co- 
Innm of great length, stretching through the whole 
extent of the valley. In the front of the column 
the standard of tho Chevalier was displayed, beai’ing 
a red cross upon a white ground, with the motto 
Tandem Trimnphans. The few cavalry being chief¬ 
ly Lowland gentry, with them domestic servants 
and retainers, formed the advanced guard of tlie 
army; and their standards, of which tlioy had ra¬ 
ther too many in respect of their numbers, were 
seen waving uj)OU the extreme verge of the horizon, 
iVlaiiy horsemen of tliis b<;dy, among whom Wa¬ 
verley accidentally remarked Bahuawhapple, ami 
his lieutenant, diuUer (which last, however, had 
been reduced, with several others, by the advice of 
the Baron of Bradwardiiie, to the situation of wliat 
he called reformed ofticers, or reformadoes), added 
to the liveliness, though by no means to the regu¬ 
larity, of the scone, by galloping their horses as fast 
forward as the press would <pennit, to join thei< 
proper statiou in the van. T'lie fascinations of the 
Circes of the High Street, and tho [lotations of 
strength with which they had been drenched over 
night, had probably detained these heroes within 
the walls of Edinburgh somewhat later tlian was 
consistent with their morning duty. Of such loi¬ 
terers, the jiiudeni took the longer aud circuitous, 
but more open route, to attain their place in tho 
march, by keeping at some distance from the in¬ 
fantry, and making their way through the enclo¬ 
sures to the right, at the expense of leaping over or 
pulling down the dry-stone fences. The xiTegular 
appeiu’ance aud vanishing of tliese small parties of 
hoi’semeu, as well as the confusion occjtsioiied by 
tliose who endeavoured, though generally without 
effect, to press to the front through the Ciwd of 
Highlanders, maugr© their curses, oatlis, and op¬ 
position, added to the picturesque wildnesa what it 
took from tho military regularity, of the scene. 
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Whilo Wavcrley gazed upon this rcinavkablo 
spectacle, rendered yet more impressive the oc¬ 
casional disehai'ge ol- cannon-shot from the Castle 
nt the Highland guards as they were withdrawn 
from its vicinity to join tlieir main body, Calliim, 
with his usual freedom of interference, reminded 
him that Vich Ian Vohr’s folk were nearly at the 
head of the column of march which was still dis¬ 
tant, and that tliey would gang very fast after 
the cannon fired.’^ Thus admonished, Waverley 
walked briskly forward, yet often casting a glance 
upon the darksome clouds of warriors who were 
collected before and beneatii him. A nearer view, 
indeed, rather diminisiied the effect iinpvessod on 
tlie mind by the more distant appearance of tlie 
ai*my. The leading men of each clan were well 
armed with broadsword, target, and fusee, to which 
all added the dirk, and most the steel pistol. Rut 
these consisted of gentlemen, that is, relations of 
the chief, however distant, and who had an imme¬ 
diate title to his countenance and protection. Finer 
and hardier men could not have been selected out 
of any army in Christendom ; while the free and in¬ 
dependent habits which each possessed, and which 
each was yet so well taught to subject to the com¬ 
mand of his chief, and the peculiar mode of disci¬ 
pline adopted in Highland warfare, rendered them 
equally formidable by their individual courage and 
high spirit, and from their rational conviction of 
the necessity of acting in unison, and of giving their 
national mode of attack tlie fullest opportunity of 
success. 

But, in a lower rank to tlicse, there were found 
individuals of an inferior description, the common 
peasantry of the Highland coxiulry, who, although 
they did not allow themselves to be so called, and 
claimed often, with apparent truth, to be of more 
ancient descent than the masters whom they served, 
bore, nevertheless, the livery of extreme penury, 
being indifferently accoutred, and worse armed, half 
naked, stinted in growth, and mi.serable in aspect. 
Each important clan had some of those Helots at¬ 
tached to them;—tlnis, the Mac-Couls, though 
tracing their descent from Coinlial, the father of 
Finn or Fingal, were a sort of Giixeonites, or here¬ 
ditary servants to the Stewarts of Appin ; tlie Mac- 
beths, descended from the unhappy monarcli of 
that name, were subjects to the ^iorays, and clan 
Donnochy, or Robertsons of Athole; and many 
( other examples iniglit ho given, were it not for the 
risk of hurting any pride of clansliip which may 
yet he left, and thereby drawing a Highland tem¬ 
pest into the shop of iny puhlislier. Now these 
same Helots, though force*?! into the field by the 
arbitrary authority of the chieftains under whom 
they hewed wood and drew water, were, in general, 
very sparingly fed, ill dressed, and worse armed, 
^jlie latter circumstance was indeed owing chiefly 
to the general disarming act, wliicli had been car¬ 
ried into effect ostensibly through the whole High¬ 
lands, although most of the chieftains contrived to 
elude its influence, by retaining the weapons of 
tlieir own immediate clansmen, and delivering up 
those of less value, which they collected from these 
inferior satellites. It followed, as a matter of course, 
that, as wo have already hinted, many of tiiese poor 
fellows were brought to the field in a very wrctcliud 
comlition. 

From this it Jiappened, that, in bodies, the van 
of which were admirably well armed in their own 


fashion, the rear resembled actual banditti. Hera 
wivs a pole-axe, there a swonl witliout a scabbard; 
licre a gun witliout alock, there a scythe sot straight 
upon a pole; and some had only ihcir dirks, and 
bludgeons or stakes pulled out of hedgejj. T|he 
grim, uncombed, and wild appoarcnce of these men, 
most of whom gazed with all the admiration of 
ignorance upon the most ordinary production of 
domestic art, created surprise in the Lowlands, but 
it also created terror. So little was the condition 
of the Highlands known at that late period, that 
the character and appearance of their population, 
while thus sallying forth as military adventurers, 
conveyed to the south-country Lowlanders as much 
surprise as if an invasion of African Negroes, or 
Esquimaux Indians, had issued forth from tlie 
northern mountains of their own native country. 
It cannot therefore he wondered if Waverley, who 
had hitherto judged of the Highlanders generally, 
from the samples which the policy of Fergus liad 
from time to time exhibited, should have felt 
dainjied and astonished at the daring attempt of a 
body not then exceeding four tliousand ineii, aii‘l of 
whom not above half the number, at the utmoV>t,- 
were armed, to change the fate, and alter the dy¬ 
nasty, of the British kingdoms. 

As he moved along tlio column, which still re¬ 
mained stationary, an iron gun, tlie only piece of 
artillery possessed by the army wliieh meditated so 
important a revolution, was fired as the signal of 
march. Tho Chevalier had expres.sed a wish to 
leave this useless piece of ordnance behind him; 
but, to his surprise, the llighland chiefs interposed 
to solicit that it might accompany their march, 
pleading the prejudices of their followers, who, 
little accustomed to artillery, attached a degree of 
absurd importance to this field-piece, and expected 
it would contribute essentially to a victory which 
they could only owe to their own muskets and hroad- 
sword.s. Two or tlirce French artillerymen were 
therefore appointed to the management of this mi}i- 
tary engine, wliieh was drawn along by a string of 
Highland ponie.s, and was, after all, only used'ior 
the purpo.se of firing signals.^ 

No .sooner was its voice heard upon the. prest^nt 
occasion, tlinii tho whole lino wa.s in motion. A 
wild cry of joy from the advancing battalions rout 
the air, and was then lo.st in the siirill clangour of 
the hagpi}»cs, as the sound of these, in their turn, 
was partially drowned by tlie heavy tread of so 
many men put at once into motion. The banners 
glittered and sliook as they moved forward, and tho 
hor.se hastened to occupy their station a.s tho ad¬ 
vanced guard, and to push on reconnoitring jiartiea 
to a.scertain and report the motions of the enemy. 
They vanished from Waverley's eye as they wheeled 
round tlie base of Arthm^’s Scat, under the remark¬ 
able ridge of basaltic rocks which fronts tlie little 
lake of Duddiiig.ston. 

Tlie infantry followed in tho same direction, re¬ 
gulating liieir pace by another body which occupied 
a road more to the southward. It cost Edward 
some exertion of activity to attain the place which 
Fergus’s followers occupied in the line of march. 



1 See Koto 2 E, Field-piece in the Highland 
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CHAPTEU XLV. 

Incident gives rise to unavailing Rejleoiions, 

Waverley reached that part of the column 
wliiicli was tilled by the clan of Mac-Ivor, they 
halted, formed, and received him with a tnuinph- 
aiit flourish upon the bagpipes, and a loud shout of 
t)ie men, most of whom knew him personally, and 
were delighted to see him in the dress of their 
country and of their sept. You shout,” said a 
Highlander of a neighbouring clan to Evan Dim, 
as if the Chieftain were just come to your head.” 

Mar e Bran is e a brathair, If it be not Bran, 
it is Bran’s brother,” was the proverbial reply of 
Maccombich.^ 

“ O, then, it is the handsome Sassenach Duinlid- 
wasscl, that is to bo married to Lady Floral” 

“ That may be, or it may not be ; and it is nei¬ 
ther your matter nor mine, Gregor.” 

Fergus advanced to embrace the volunteer, and 
aflWd ^m a warm and hearty welcome; but ho 
thojj^t necessary to apologize for the diminished 
mlNibers of his battalion (which did not exceed 
three ^liuniired men), by observing, ho had sent a 
good many out upon parties. 

Tl»e reai fact, however, was, that the defection 
of Donald Bean Lean had deprived him of at least 
thirty hardy fellows, whoso services he had fully 
reckoned upon, and that many of his occasional 
adherents had been recalled by their several chiefs 
to the standards to which they most properly owed 
their allegiance. The rival chief of the great nor¬ 
thern branch also of his own clan, had mustered 
Ins people, although he had not yet declared either 
for the Government or for the Chevalier, and by 
his intrigues had in some degree diminished the 
force with which Fergus took the field. To make 
amends for these disappointmentp, it was univer¬ 
sally admitted that the followers of Vich laii Volir, 
in ioint of appearance, equipment, arms, and dox- 
using them, equalled the most choice troops 
whjpii'?|<?ilowed the standard of Chax'lcs Edward. 
O^TBaifenkciroch acted as his major; and, with 
tholf other oflicers who had known VVaverlcy when 
atGlciinaquoicli, gave our hero a cordial reception, 
as the sharer of their future dangers luid expected 
honours. 

The route pursued by tlie Highland army, after 
leaving the village of Duddingston, was for some 
time tiie common post-road betwixt Edinburgh and 
Haddington, until they crossed the Esk at Mus- 
Belbiirgii, when, instead of kcepijig the low grounds 
towards the sea, they turned more inland, and oc¬ 
cupied the brow of the eminence called Carberry 
Hill, a place already distinguished in Scottish his¬ 
tory as tlie spot where the lovely Mary surrendered 
herself to lier insurgent subjects. This direction 
wivs chosen, because the Chevalier had received 
notice that the army of the Government, arriving 
by sea from Aberdeen, had landed at Dunbar, and 
quartered the night before to the west of Hadding¬ 
ton, with the intention of falling down towards the 
seaside, and appivaching Edinburgh by the lower 
coa^t-road. By keeping the height, which overhung 
th%^ *’oaddn many places, it was hoped the High¬ 
light find an opportunity of attacking them 


* TJran, tho well-known dog of Fingal, is often tho theme 
of Utgblind proverb as woh as song. 


to advantage. The army tnerefore liaiiea \x\>on the 
ridge of Carberry Hill, both to refresh the soldiers, 
and as a central situation, from which their march 
could bo directed to any point that the motions of 
the enemy might render most advisable. While 
tiiey remained in this position, a messenger arrived 
in haste to desire Mac-Ivor to come to the Prince, 
adding, that their advanced post had had a skir¬ 
mish with some of the enemy’s cavalry, and that 
the Baron of Bradwardme had sent in a few pri¬ 
soners. 

Waverlcy walked forward out of the line to sa¬ 
tisfy his curiosity, and soon observed live or six of 
the troopers, who, covered with dust, had galloped 
in to announce that tho enemy were iu full march 
westward along the coast. Passing still a little 
farther on, lie was struck with a gi'oun which issued 
from a hovel. He ajiproached the spot, and he.ard 
a voice, in tho provincial English of his native 
county, which endeavoured, though frequently iii- 
tcmipted by pain, to repeat the Lord’s Prayer. 
The voice of distress always found a ready answer 
ill our hero’s bosom. He entered the hovel, winch 
seemed to bo intended for what is called, in the 
pastoral counties of Scotland, a and 

in its obscurity Edward could only at first discern 
a sort of red bundle; for those who had stripped 
the wounded man of his arms, and part of his 
clothes, had left him tlie dragoon-cloak in which he 
was enveloped. 

‘‘ For tlie love of God,” said tho wounded man, 
as he heard Waverley’s step, give me a single 
di’op of water ! ” 

You shall have it,” answered Waverley, at the 
same time raising him in his arms, bearing him to 
the door of tho hut, and giving him some drink 
from his tiusk. 

‘‘ I should know that voice,” said tho man; but, 
looking on Waverley’s dress with a bewildered 
look,— no, this is not the young squire!” 

This was the common plirase by which Edward 
was distinguished on the esUite of Waverley Ho¬ 
nour, and tlie sound now thrilled to his heart with 
the thousand recollections which tho well-known 
accents of Ins native country had already contri¬ 
buted to awaken. “ Hougliton!” he said, gazing 
on the gliastly features which death was fast dis¬ 
figuring, “ can this he you P’ 

“ 1 never thought to hear an English voice again,” 
said the wounded man ; “ tliey left me to live or 
die here as I could, wlien they found 1 would say 
nothing about the strength of the regiment. But, 
O squire ! how could you stay from us so long, and 
let us be tempted by that liendof the pit, Ruffin? 
—we should have followed you through flood and 
fire, to be sure.” 

« Ruffin ! 1 assure you, Houghton, you have been 
vilely imposed upon.” 

“ 1 often thought so,” said Houghton, though 
they showed us your very seal; and so Timms was 
shot, and I was reduced to the ranks.” 

Do not exhaust your strength in speaking,” 
said Edward; “ I will get you a surgeon presently.” 

He saw Mac-Ivor approaching, who was now 
returning from head-quarters, where he had at¬ 
tended a council of war, and hastened to meet him. 
“ Brave news!” shouted the Chief; ‘‘ we shall ba 
at it in less than two hours. The Prince lias put 
himself at tlie head of the advance, and as he di-ew 
his sword, called out, ‘ My friends, I have tlirowu 
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away the Bcabbiwd.’ Come, Waverley, w© move 
instantly.” 

A moment,‘—a moment; this poot prisoner, is 
dying;’—'Where shall I find a surgeon 1” 

** Why, where should you! We have none, you 
know, but two or tlire© French fellows, who, I be¬ 
lieve, are little better than gargom apothicaires,** 

“ But the man will bleed to death.” 

Poor fellow!” said Fergus, in a momentary fit 
of compassion ; then instantly adde^ “ But it will 
be a thousand men^s fate before night.; so come 
along.” 

“ I cannot; I tell you he is a son of a tenant of 
my uncle’s.” 

0, if he’s a follows of yours, he must he looked 
to ; I’ll send Callinri to you. But diaoiilI—ceade 
milliamolligkeartJ” continued the impatient Chief¬ 
tain,—“ what made an old soldier, like Bradwai'- 
dme, send dying men here to cumber usl” 

Callum came witli liis usual alertness ; and, in¬ 
deed, W'averley rather gained tlian lost in the opi¬ 
nion of the Highlanders, by his anxiety about the 
wounded man. They would not have understood 
the general pliilanthropy, which rendered it almost 
impossible for Waverley to have passed any per¬ 
son in such distress; but, n£\ apprehending that the 
snfterer was one of his foUawing^^ they mianimously 
allowed that Waverley’s conduct was that of a kind 
and considerate cliieftaiii, who merited the attach¬ 
ment of his people. 1 ii about a quarter of an hour 
poor Humphrey breathed his last, praying his young 
master, whep he returned to Wavevley-Honour, to 
bo kind to old Job Houghton and his dame, and 
conjuring him not to fight with tliese wild petticoat- 
men against old England. 

When his last breath \vas drawm, Waverley, who 
had beheld with sincere son’ow, and no slight tinge 
of remoi.*8e, the final agonies of mortality, now wit¬ 
nessed for the first time, commanded Callum to 
remove the body into the hut. This the young High¬ 
lander performed, not without examining the pockets 
v>f tlie defunct, which, however, he remarked, had 
been i>retty well sj)ung’d. Ho took the cloak, hoxv- 
ever, and proceeding with the provident caution of 
a spaniel hiding a bone, concealed it among some 
fur?e, and carefully marked the spot, observing, 
that if he chanced to return that way, it would be 
an excellent rokelay for his auld mother Elspat. 

It was by a considerable exertion that they re¬ 
gained their place in the rnarcbiiig column, w hich 
w'as now moving rapi<lly forward to occupy the high 
grounds above the village of Tranent, between w hich 
and the sea lay the purposed mavcii of the opposite 
army. 

This melancholy interview with his late sergeant 
forced many unavailing and painful refiectionsupon 
Waverley’s mind. It was clear, from the confession 
of the man, that Colonel Gardiner’s proceedings 
had been strictly warranted, and even rendered in¬ 
dispensable, by the steps taken in Edward’s name 
to indue© the soldiers of his troop to mutiny. The 
circumstatice of the seal, he now, for the fii’.st time, 
recollected^ and that he had lost it in the cavern of 
the robber, Bean Lean. That the artful villain had 
secured it, and used it as the means of carrying on 
an intrigue in the regiment for his own purj) 08 es, 
was sufficiently evident; and Edward had now little 
dpubt that in the packet placed in his portmanteau 
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by his daughter, he should find farther light upou 
his proceedings. In the meanwhile, tlie reheated 
expostulation of Houghton,—“ Ah, squii'e, wpy did 
you leave us ?” rung like a knell in his ears. ^ 

" Yes,” be said, “ I have indeed acted towards 
you with thoughtless cnielty. 1 brought you from 
your ))atcnial fields, and the protection of a gene¬ 
rous and kind landlord, and when I had subjected 
you to all the rigour of military discipline, I shun¬ 
ned to bear my own share of the bui’den, and wan¬ 
dered fj'om the duties 1 had undei’taken, leaving 
alike tliose wliom it was my business to protect, 
and my own reputation, to suffer under the artifices 
of villainy. 0, indolence and indecision of mind! 
if not in yourselves vices, to bow much exquisite 
misery and mischief do you frequently prepare the 
way!” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 
The Etc of Battle. 


ALTiioucri the Highlanders marched on very 
fast, the sun was declining wdien they anivec^ upon 
the brow of those liigh grounds which conunand an 
open and extensive plain stretcliing northward to 
tlie sea, on which are situated, but at a consider¬ 
able distance from e.ich other, the small villages of 
Seaton and Cockenzie, and the larger one of Pres¬ 
ton. One of the low coast-roads to Edinbirngh passed 
thi'ongh this pbiin, issuing upon it from the enclo- 
sures of Seaton-house, and at the town or village 
of Preston again entering the defiles of an enclosed 
country. By this way tlic English general had 
chosen to approach tlie metropolis, botli as most 
commodious for his cavalry, and being probably of 
opinion that, by doing so, he would meet in front 
with tlie Highlanders advancing from Edinburgh 
in the opposite direction, lii this lie was misUken; 
for tlie sound judgment of the Chevalier, or of tliipe 
to whose advice he listened, left the direct pas^hge 
free, but occujiicd tlie sti’orig ground by whicii it 
was overlooked and comiuaiulcd. 

When the llighlandei's readied tlie heights ab6v© 
the plain described, they were immediately fonned 
in array of battle along the brow of the hUl. Al¬ 
most at the same instant the van of the English 
apj>eared issuing from among the ti'ees and enclo- 
siuvs of Seaton, wdth the purpose of occupying the 
level plain betw een the high gi’oimd and the sea; 
the space which divided the annies being only about 
lialf a mile in breadtli. Waverley coidd plainly see 
the squadrons of dragoons issue, one after another 
from tlie defiles, with their videttea in front, ana 
forai upon the plain, with their front opposed to 
tliat of the Prince’s army. They were followed by 
a train of field-pieces, which, when they reached the 
fiank of the di’agoona, were also brought into lino, 
and pointed against the heights. The march was 
continued by tliree or four regiments of infantry 
marching in open column, their fixed bayonets 
showing like successiv© hedges of steel, and their 
arms glancing like lightning, as, at a signal given, 
they also at once wheeled up, and were placed in 
direct opposition to the Highlanders, A seqjpnd 
train of artillery, with another regiment of hh^e^ 
closed the long inarch, and formed on tlie left flank 
of the iufantry, the whole line facing soutliward. 

While the English army went tlirough these evo 
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lations, the llighlAiiders showed equal promptitude 
and zd^^^for battle. As fast as the clans came upon 
tlie ridge which fronted their enemy, they were 
fonne^nto Une^ so that both armies got into com- 
battle at the same moment. When 
tins ^!iraj3aSjpompliBhed, the Highlanders set up a tre¬ 
mendous yell, which was re-echoed by the heights 
behind them. The regulars, who were in high spi¬ 
rits, retuiPDed a loud shout of defiance, and fired 
one or two of their cannon upon an advanced post 
of the Highlanders. The latter displayed great ear¬ 
nestness to proceed instantly to the attack, Evan 
Dhu urging to Fergus, by way of argument, that 

the sillier toy was tottering like an egg upon a 
staff, and that they had a* the vantage of the onset, 
for even a haggis (God bless her!) could charge 
down hiU.^* 

But the ground through which the mountaineers 
must have descended, although not of great extent, 
was impracticable in its character, being not only 
mar^ty, but intersected with walls of dry stone, and 
traversed in its whole length by a vei’y broad and 
deep jjrtcn, circumstances which must have giveu 
the is^sketry of tlie regulars dreadful advantages, 
befor&v.Bie moimtaineera could have used their 
swords,^on which they were taught to rely. The 
H,uthority of the commanders was therefore inter¬ 
posed to ciu’b the impetuosity of tlie Highlanders, 
and only a few marksmen wore sent dov\n the de¬ 
scent to skhmish with tlie enemy’s advanced posts, 
and to reconnoitre the ground. 

Hero tlien was a miliUiry spectacle of no ordi¬ 
nary interest, or usual occuiTeiiee. The two armies, 
so different in aspect and diseijiUne, yet each ad¬ 
mirably trained in its mvn pwailiar mode of war, 
upon whoso conflict the temporary fate at least of 
Scotland appeared to depend, now faced each other 
like two gladiators in the arena, each meditating 
upon the inode of atUicking their enemy. The lead¬ 
ing officers, and the general’s staff of each ax'niy, 
could be distinguished in front of their lines, bu¬ 
sied Idffisiiy-glasses to watch each other’s motions, 
and hi despatching the orders and receiv- 

ing flBu^lligeiice conveyed by the aides-dc-cainp 
and t^erly men, who gav'e life to the scene by gal- 
i^Aoping along in different directions, jia if the fate of 
the day depended upon the speed of their liurses. 
The^ space between the annies was at times ocen}>ied 
by the partial and iiTegular contest of individual 
sharpshooters, and a hat or bonnet was occasion¬ 
ally seen to fall, as a wounded man was borne olF 
by his comrades. These, hoivover, were but trifling 
skirmishes, for it suited the views of neither party 
to advance iu that direction. From the neigh¬ 
bouring hamlets, the peasantry cautiously showed 
tliemsdvea, as if watching the issue of the expected 
engagement; and at no great distmice in tlie bay 
were two square-inggcd vessels, bearing the Eng¬ 
lish flag, whose tops and yards were civwded with 
less timid spectators. 

^ When this awful pause had lasted for a short 
time, Fergus, with another chieftain, received or¬ 
ders to detach their clans towards the village of 
Preston, in order to threaten the right flank of 
Cop^ army, aijkd compel him to a change of posi- 
«^ble him to execute these orders, the 
ChieJ^^l^l^naquoioh occupied the churchyard of 
Trimeu^'a eommandlng situatiou, and a convenient 
place, a^Evan Dhu remarked, for any gentleman 
who mighlf the xnisfbrtune to he killed, and 


chanced to be curious about Christian burial/* Tc r 
check or dislodge tliis party, the English general 
detached two guns, escorted by a strong party of 
cavalry. They approached so near, tliat Waverley 
could plainly recognise the standard of the troop 
he had formerly commanded, and hear the trum¬ 
pets and kettle-drums sound the signal of advance, 
which he had so often obeyed. He could hear, too, 
the well-known word given in the English dialect, 
by the equally well-distinguished voice of the com- 
nnuinding-offieer, for whom he had once felt so much 
respect. It was at that instant, that, looking around 
him, ho saw the wild dress and appearance of his 
Highland associates, heard their whispers in an un¬ 
couth and imknown language, looked upon his own 
dress, so unlike that >vhich he had worn from his 
infancy, and wislied to awake from what seemed 
at the moment a dream, strange, horrible, and un¬ 
natural. ‘‘ Good God!” he muttered, ‘‘ am 1 then 
a traitor to my country, a renegade to iny standard, 
and a foe, as that poor dying wretch expressed 
himse-lf, to my native England!” 

Ere he could digest or smother the recollection, 
llie tail military form of his late commander came 
full in view, for the purpose of rocC)mioitring. ‘‘ I 
can hit him now,” said Callum,<cautiously raising 
his fusee over the wall under whicli he lay couched, 
at scarce sixty yards’ distance. 

Edward felt as if he was about to see a parri¬ 
cide committed in his presi-iice; for the venerable 
grey hair and striking coiintmianee of the veteran 
recalled the almost patorna) respect 'with which his 
officers universally regarded him. But ere he could 
say “ Hold!” au aged Highlander, who lay beside 
Callum Beg, stopped his arm. “ Spare your shot.” 
Siiid the seer, his hoiu’ is not yet come. But let 
him beware of to-moiTOw—I see his winding-sheet 
high upon his breast.” 

Callum, flint to other considerations, was pene¬ 
trable to superstition. He turned pale at tlie W'ords 
of the TaUhatr^ and rccovereil his piece. Colonel 
Gardiner, unconscious of the danger he had es¬ 
caped, turned liis horse round, and rode slowly 
back to the front of his regiment. 

By this time the regular army had assumed a 
new hue, with one flank inclined towards the sea, 
and the other resting upon the village of Preston, 
and, as similar difficulties occurred in attiickiiig 
their ne\v ]>osition, Fergus and the rest of the de¬ 
tachment were recalled to their former post. This 
alteration created the necessity of a corresponding 
change in General Cope’s army, whicli was again 
brought into a line parallel with that of the lligh- 
landei’S, In tliese Tiiaiioouvres on both sides the 
day-light was nearly consumed, and both armies 
prepared to rc;st upon their arms for the night in 
the lines which they respectively occupied. 

“ There will bo nothing done to-night,” said 
Fergus to his friend Waverley, « Ere we -wrap our¬ 
selves iu our plaids, let us go see what the Baron 
is doing in the rear of the Hue.” 

When they approached his post, they found the 
good old caixjful officer, after having sent out his 
night patrols, and posted his sentinels, engaged 
in reading the Evening Sendee of the Episcopal 
Church to the remainder of his troop. His voice 
was loud aud sonorous, and though his spectacles I 
upon his nose, and the appearance of Saunders 
Sanderson, in military array, performing the func¬ 
tions of clerk, had sometiiing ludicrous, yet thr 
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circumstances cf tlangor ia which they stood, the 
military costume of the audience, and the appear¬ 
ance of their horses, saddled and picquetod behind 
them, gave an impressive and solemn efiect to the 
office of devotion. 

“ I have confessed to-day, ere you were awake,” 
w'hispex'ed Fergus to Waverlcy ; “ yet 1 am not so 
strict a Catholic as to refuse to join in tliis good 
man’s prayers.” 

Edward assented, and they remained till tlie 
Baron had concluded the service. 

As he shut the book, “ Now, lads,” said he, 
have at them in the morning, with lieavy hands 
and light consciences.” He then kindly gi*eetcd 
Mac-Ivor and Waverlcy, who requested to Imow 
his opinion of their situation. “ Why, you know 
Tacitus saith, ‘ In rebus belHcis maxime domlnatur 
Fortuna,^ whicli is equiponderate with our verna¬ 
cular adage, ‘ Luck can maist iu the mellee.* But 
credit me, gentlemen, yon man is not a deacon o’ 
his craft. He damps the spirits of the poor lad 3 
he commands, by keeping them on the defensive, 
whilk of itself implies inferiority or fear. Now will 
they lie on their arms yonder, as anxious and as ill 
at ease as a toad under a harrow, while our men 
will be quite fresh and blithe for action in tlio 
morning. Well, good-night.— One thing troubles 
me, hut if to-moiTow goes well off, I will consult 

you about it, Gloniiaquoicli.”- 

I could almost a})ply to Mr’Bradwardine the 
character which Henry gives of Fluellcn,” said 
Waverlcy, as his friend and he walked towards 
their bicouac: 

“ Tlio\igh it appears a little out of fa^shion, 

Thtiiv is mv ch care and valour in this ‘ Scotchman.’'* 

Ho has seen much service,” answered Fergus, 
“ and one is sometimes astonished to find how much 
nonsense and reason are mingled in his composi¬ 
tion. 1 wonder what can be troubling his mind— 
probably something about Hose. — ilai’k! the Eng¬ 
lish are setting their watch.” 

The roll of the drum and shrill accompaniment 
of the fifes swelled up the hill—died away—re¬ 
sumed its thunder — and was at length hushed. 
The trunipets and kettle-drums of the cavalry were 
next heard to perform the beautiful and wild point 
of w'ar appropriated as a signal for that piece of 
nocturnal duty, and tlien finally sunk upon the wind 
with a shrill and mournful cadence. 

The friends, who liad now reached their post, 
stood and looked round them ere they lay down to 
rest. The western sky twdukled with stars, but a 
frost-mist, rising from the ocean, covered the east- 
eni horizon, and rolled in wliite wTeaths along the 
I)lain where tlie adverse army lay couched upon 
their arms. Their advanced posts were pushed as 
far as the side of the great ditch at the bottom of 
the descent, and had kindled large fires at different 
intervals, gleaming with obscure and hazy lustre 
through the heavy fog wdiich encircled them with 
a doubtful halo. 

The Highlanders, ‘‘ thick as leaves in Valum- 
brosa,” lay stretched upon the ridge of tlie lull, 
buried (excepting their sentinels) in the most pro¬ 
found repose. “ How many of these brave fellows 
will sleep more soundly before to-moiTow night, 
Fergus!” said Waverley, >\ith an involuntary sigh. 

“ You must not think of that,” answered Fergus, 
whose ideas were entirely miiitai'y. Vpu must 


only think of your sword, and by whom it waa 
given. All other reflections are now too Xatk,” 
With the opiate contained in this undeniable 
remark, Edwai’d endeavoured to lull the tu» uult of 
his conflicting feelhigs. The Chieftain and he, 
combining their plaids, made a comfjjftable and 
warm couch. Callum, sitting down at their head 
(for it was his duty to watch upon the immediate 
jierson of the Chief), began a long mourfiful song 
in Gaelic, to a low and luiiform tune, which, like 
the sound of tlio wind at a distance, soon lulled 
tliem to sleep. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

The Con filet. 

When Fergus Mac-Ivor and his friend had slept 
for a few hours, they were awakened, and sum¬ 
moned to attend the Prince. The distant village- 
clock was heard to toll three as they hastened to 
the place where he lay. Ho was already surround¬ 
ed by his principal officers and the chiefs ofir clans. 
A bmidle of pease-straw, which had been latelyJiis 
couch, now served for his scat. Just as Fergus 
reached the circle, tlie consultation had broken up. 
‘‘ Courage, my brave friends!” said the Clievalier, 
and each one put himself instantly at the head 
of his command; a faithful friend^ has offered to 
guide us by a practicable, though narrow and cir* 
cuitous route, which, sweeping to our right, tra¬ 
verses the broken gi'ound and morass, and enables', 
us to gain the firm and open jilain, upon which the 
enemy are lying. This difficulty surmounted, Hca*! 
ven and your good swords must do the rest.” 

The proposal spread unanimous joy, and each 
leader luistencd to get his men into order with as 
little noise as possible. The army, moving by its 
right from off the ground on which they had rested, 
soon entered the ]>at]i through the morass, con¬ 
ducting their iiuarch with astonishing silence ,g.nd 
gi'eat rapidity. The mist had not risen t/ro 
higher grounds, so that for some time t\v}iic!i. it 
advantage of star-light. But this ^\ as 
stars faded before approaching day, above 
of the marching column, continuing i’« I'ormed 
plunged as it were into the heavy oceai Al- 
Avhicli rolled its white waves over the wliolo piuA, 
and over the sea by which it was bounded. Some 
difficulties were now to be eucountcred, inseparable 
from darloiess,—a naiTow, broken, and marshy 
path, and the necessity of preserving union in the 
inarch. These, however, were less inconvenient to 
Highlanders, from their habits of life, than they 
would have been to any other troops, and they con¬ 
tinued a steady and swift movement. 

As the clan of Ivor approached the firm ground, 
following the track of those who preceded them, the 
challenge of a patrol w’as heard through the mist, 
though they could not see the dragoon by whom 
it was made—“ Who goes there?” 

‘‘ Hush I” cried Fergus, “ hush!—Let none an¬ 
swer, as he values his hfe—Press forwai’d !” and 
they continued tlieir march witli silence and rapi¬ 
dity. ' 

The patrol fired his carabine upon the bo^, and 
tlie report w’as instantly followed by ti^ emaig of 
his horse’s feet as he galloped off. “ in ll 
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miud latratf' said the Baron of Bnidwai’dine, who 
heard shot; “ that loon will give the alarm.” 

The ^laii of Fergus had now gained tlie firm 
plain, jjdiich had latcdy homo a large ci’op of com. 

wius gathered in, and the expanse 
was imbr^en by tree, bush, or intemiption of any 
kind. The rest of the ainny were following fast, 
when they heard the drums of the enemy beat the 
generaL Surprise, however, had made no part of 
their plan, so they were not disconcerted by this 
intimation that the foe was upon his guard and 
prepared to receive them. It only hastened their 
dispositions for the combat, which were very simple. 

The Highland ai‘my, which now occupied the ejist- 
ern end of the wdde plain, or stubble field, so often 
referred to, was drawn up in two lines, extending 
irom the morass towards the sea. The first was 
destined to charge the enemy, the second to act as 
a reserve. The few horse, w'hom the Prince Iieaded 
ill person, remained between the two fines. The 
Adventurer had intimated a resolution to charge in 
person atj^e head of his first line; hut his pm-pose 
was dllpp^ated by all around him, and he was with 
dlfiirC'iflty induced to abandon it. 

Both Jiiics were now moving forward, the first 
prepared for instant combat. The clans of which 
it was composed, formed each a sort of separate 
phalanx, narrow in front, and in depth ten, tivelve, 
or fifteen files, according to tho strength of the 
following. The best-armed and hest-born, for the 
words were synonymous, were placed in front of 
each of these irregular subdivisions. The others 
in tlie rear shouldered forward the front, and by 
their pressure added both physical impulse, and a(l- 
/litional ardour and confidence, to those who were 
first to encounter the danger. 

“ Down with }'our plaid, Waverley,” cried I^cr- 
gus, tllro^^ing off his own; “ we’ll ^^in silks for our 
tJirtaiis before tho sun is above tlie sea.” 

The clansmen on every side stript their plaids, 
;?>vcK’Y.ircd their arms, and there Avas an awful pause 
^^^hree minutes, during which the men, pull- 
bonnets, raised their faces to heaven, 
mKa short prayer; then pulled their bon- 
aiiu t'yderlyfce;j. brows, and began to move forward 
loping aloiyjy^ Waverley felt his heart at that mo- 
fiie daywould have burst from his bosom. 
<4x’^a9 *iot fear, it \vas not ardour,— it was a eom- 
•jAvemd of both, a new and deeply energetic imjiulsc, 
tliat with its first emotion chilled and astounded, 
then fevered and maddened his mind. The sounds 
around him combined to exalt his enthusiasm; the 
jiipes played, and the clans rushed foinvard, each in 
its own dark column. As they advanced tliey mend¬ 
ed their pace, and the muttering sounds of the men 
to each other began to swell into a wild cry. 

At this moment, the sun, which was now risen 
above the horizon, dispelled the mist. The vapours 
rose like a curtain, and showed the two armies in 
the act of closing. The line of the regulars was 
formed directly fronting the attack of the High¬ 
landers ; it glittered with the appointments of a 
complete army, and was flanked by cavalry and 
artillery. But the sight impressed no terror on the 
assai^nta, 

“ sons of Ivor,” cried their Chief, " or 

the draw the first blood I”—They 

rusned>|ii with a tremendous yell, 

The rest is well known. The horse, who w'cre 
commanded to charge the advancifig Ilighlandors 


in the flank, received an irregular fire from theii 
fusees as they ran on, and, seized with a dipgi*acc- 
ful panic, wavered, halted, disbanded, and galloped 
from the field. The artillerymen, deserted by the 
cavalry, fled after dischai’ging their pieces, and the 
Highlanders, who dropped their giuis when fired, 
and drew their broadswords, x’ushed with headlong 
fury against the infantry. 

It was at this moment of confusion and terror, 
that Waverley remarked an English officer, appa¬ 
rently of high rank, standing alone and uiisup- j 
ported by a field-piece, 'which, after tho flight of 
the men by whom it was wrought, he had liimself 
levelled and discharged against the clan of Mae- 
Ivor, the nearest group of Highlanders within his 
aim. Struck with his tall, martial figime, and eager 
to save him from inevitable destiaietion, Waverley 
outstripped for an instant even tlie speediest of the 
warriors, and, reaching the spot first, called to him 
to suiTender. The officer replied by a thru%t with 
his sword, which Waverley received in his target, 
and ill turning it aside the Englishman’s w’eapon 
broke. At the same time the battle-axe of Dugald 
Mahony was in the act of descending upon the offi¬ 
cer’s head. Waverley intercepted and prevented 
the blow, and the officer, perceiving further resist¬ 
ance unavailing, and stinick w'ith Edward’s generous 
anxiety for his safety, resigned the fragment of his 
sword, and was committed by W'averlcy to Dugald, 
with strict charge to use him well, and not to pillage 
his person, promising him, at tlie same time, full 
indemnification for tlie spoil. 

On Edward’s right, the battle for a few minutes 
raged fierce and thiclc. The English infantry, 
trained in the wars in Flanders, stood their ground 
with great courage. But their extended files were 
pierced and broken in many places by the close 
masses of the clans; and in tho personal struggle 
which ensued, tlie nature of tlie Highlanders’ wea¬ 
pons, and their extraordinary fierceness and acti¬ 
vity, gave them a decided superiority over those who 
hud been accustomed to tiaist much to their aiTay 
and discipline, and felt that the one was broken and 
the other useless. Waverley, as he cast his eyes to¬ 
wards this scene of sinolie and slaughter, observed 
Colonel Gardiner, deserted by his own soldiers in 
spite of all his attempts to rally them, yet spuiTing 
his horse through the field to take the command 
of a small body of infantry, who, with their backs 
aiTangcd against the wall of his ouii park (for his 
house was close by the field of battle), continued 
a desperate and unavailing resistance. Waverley 
could perceive that he had already received many 
wounds, his clothes and saddle being marked with 
blood. To save this good and brave man, became 
tho instant object of his most anxious exertions. 
But he could only witness his fall. Ere Edward 
could make his way among the Highlanders, who, 
furious and eager for spoil, now thronged upon each 
other, he saw his former commander brought from 
his horse by the blow of a scythe, and beheld him 
receive, while on the ground, more wounds than 
w'ould have let out twenty lives. When Waverley 
came up, however, perception had not entmely fled. 
The dying wandor seemed to recognise Edward, 
for he fixed his eye upon him with an upbraid- 
ing, yet sorrowful look, and appeared to struggle 
for utterance. But ho felt that death was dealing 
closely with him, and resigning his purpoee, and 
folding haiid^ aa if in devotion, he gave up hid 
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soul to his Creator. The look with which he re- 
1 garded Waverley in hia dying moments, did not 
strike him so deeply at tliat crisis of huiry and 
confusion, as when it recurred to his imagination 
at the distjince of some time.^ 

Loud shouts of triumph now echoed over the 
whole field. The battle was fought and won, and 
the wlude baggage, artillery, and militai’y stores of 
the re^lar army remained in possession of the vic¬ 
tors. Never was a victory more complete. Scarce 
any escaped from the battle, excepting the cavalry, 
who had left it at tlie very onset, and even these 
were broken into different parties and scattered all 
over the country. So far as our tale is concerned, 
we have only to relate the fate of Balmawhapplo, 
who, mounted on a horse as headstrong and stiff¬ 
necked as liis rider, pursued the flight of the 
dragoons above four miles from the field of battle, 
wdien some dozen of the fugitives took heart of 
grace,•turned round, and, cleaving liis skull with 
their broadswords, satisfied the world that t!\e un¬ 
fortunate gentleman liad actually brains, the end of i 
his life thus giving proof of a fact gi’catly doubted : 
during its progress. His death was lamented by ; 
few. Most of those who knew him agreed in the | 
pithy observation of Ensign Maccombich, that there : 

w’iis mair tifU (lost) at Sheriff-Muir.” His friend, 
Lieutenant Jinker, bent hia eloquence only to ex- , 
culpate his favourite mare from any share in con- 
ti'ibuting to the catastrophe. “ He had tauld the 
laird a thousand times,” he said, that it was a 
burning shame to put a martingale upon the puir 
thing, when he would needs ride her wi’ a curb of 
half a yard lang; and that he could na but bring 
him&ell (not to say her) to some mischief, by fling¬ 
ing her down, or otherwise; whereas, if he had had 
a Wee bit rinnin ring on tlio snaffle, she wad ha’ 
rein’d as cannily as a cadger’s pownie.” 

Such w’as the elegy of the Laird of Balma- 
whapple.^ 


CHAPTER XLVIIT. 

An unexpected Embarrassment. 

When the battle was over, and all things coming 
into order, the Baron of Bradwardine, returning 
from the duty of the day, and liaving disposed tliose 
under his command in their proper stations, sought 
the Chieftain of Glennaquoich and his friend Ed¬ 
ward Waverley. He found the former busied in 
determining disputes among his clansmen about 
points of precedence and deeds of valour, besides 
sundry high and doubtful questions concerning 
I plunder. The most important of the last respected 
[ the property of a gold watch, which had once be- 
I longed to some unfortunate English ofticer. The 
party against whom judgment was awarded consoled 
himself by observing, “ She (i. e. the watch, which 
he took for a li\ing animal) died the very night 
Vich Ian Vohr gave her to Murdoch the machine 
having, in fact, stopped for want of winding up. 

It was just when this important question was de¬ 
cided, that the Baron of Bradwardine, with a care¬ 
ful and yet important expression of countenance, 
joined the two young men. He descended from his 
reeking charger, the care of which he recommended 
to one of his grooms. I seldom ban, sir,” said he 


^ See Note 2 qf Colonel Gardiner. 


to the man; but if you play any of your l)Ound*a- 
foot tricks, and leave puir Bei’wick before he's sort¬ 
ed, to rin after spuilzie, deil be wi’ me if I ^o not 
give your craig a thraw.” He then strok^a with 
great complacency the animal which had borne him 
through tlie fatigues of the day, and having taken 
' a tender leave of him,—Weel, my good young 
I friends, a glorious and decisive victory,” said he; 
‘‘but these loons of troopers fled ower soon. I 
should have liked to have shown you the true points 
of the prcelium equestre, or equestrian combat, wliilk 
their cowardice has postponed, and which I hold to 
be the pride and teiTor of w'ai*fare. Weel, I have 
fought once more in this old quarrel, though I ad¬ 
mit I could not be so far ben as you lads, beiim that 
it was my point of duty to keep together our hand¬ 
ful of horse. And no cavalier ought in any wise to 
begrudge honour that befalls his compaiuons, even 
though they are ordered upon thrice his danger, 
whilk, another time, by the blessing of God, may 
be his own case.—But, Glennaquoich, and you,'M? 
Waverley, I pray ye to give me your best advice 
on a matter of mickle weight, and which deeply 
affects the honour of the house of Bradwardine.— 

I crave your pardon, Ensign Maccombich, and 
yours, Inveraughlin, and yours, Edderalshendracli, 
and yours, sii’.” 

Tlie last person he addressed was Ballenkeiroch, 
who, remembering the death of his son, loured on 
him with a look of savage defiance. The Baron, 
quick as lightning at taking umbrage, had already 
bent his brow, when Glennaquoich di’agged his 
major from the spot, and remonstrated with him, 
in the authoritative tone of a chieftain, on the mad¬ 
ness of reviving a quarrel in such a moment. 

The ground is cumbered with carcasses,” said 
the old mountaineer, turning Sullenly away; one 
more would hardly have been kenii’tKupon it; and 
if it wasiia for yoursell, Vich Ian Vohr, that one 
should be Bradwardine’s or mine.’' v 

The chief soothed while he hurried him av* ‘ ’ ' 
and then returned to the Baron, It 
rocli,” ho said, in an under and confidoi' - 
“father of the young man who fell \ 
since in the unlucky affair at the Mains^J*^”^'® 

“ All!” said the Baron, instantly ( 

doubtful sternness of hia features, “ I 
mickle frae a man to whom I have unhappii j 
dered sic a displeasure as that. Ye were right to 
apprise me, Glennaquoich; he may look as black as 
midnight at Martinmas ere Cosmo Comyne Brad- 
w^ardiiie shall say he does him wrang. Ah! 1 have 
nae male lineage, and 1 should bear with one I 
have made childless, though you are aware the 
blood-wit was made ui> to your ain satisfaction by 
assythment, and that 1 have since expedited letters 
of skiiiis.—Weel, as I have said, I have no male 
issue, and yet it is needful that I maintain the ho¬ 
nour of my house; and it is on that score I prayed 
ye for your peculiar and private attention.” 

The two young men awaited to hear him in an 
xious curiosity. 

“ I doubt na, lads,” he proceeded, but your 
education has been sae seen to, that ye undef2^M>nd 
the true nature of the feudal tenures r* " 

Fergus, afraid of an endless dissertaticui, answer¬ 
ed, ^ intimately, Baron,*' and touched waverley, 
as a signal to express no ignoraneb. 


* See Note 2 of JBaimawhappte, 
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And ye arc aware, 1 doubt not, that the hohl- 
ing ofyiie Barony of Brad ward ine is of a natui*e 
alike )mumirfih\e and peculiar, being bJaneh (which 
Crajr^piwes ougJit to be Latinated b/ancunt, or 
a free lioldijig), pro serritio de- 
trahendiy exuendi, ca/hjas rt*gis post hattailiam,'* 
Here Fergus turned his falcon eye upon Edward, 
with an almost imperceptible rise of his eyebrow, 
to which his shoulders coiTesjionded in the same 
degree of elevation. “ Now, twa points of dubita- 
tion occur to me upon tin’s topic. First, whether 
this service, or feudal homage, be at any event 
due to the person of the Prince, the words being, 
per expressum, caligas regis, the boots of the king 
himself; and I pray your opinion anent that par¬ 
ticular before we pi’oceed farther.” 

Why, he is l^iinee Regent,” answered Mac- 
Ivor, with laudable composure of countenance ; 
*‘and in tlie coiu-t of France all the honours are 
rendered to the pei-son of the Regent wdiich are due 
to +|iat of ,tlie King. Besides, were I to pull off 
eith%ojl;flieir boots, I would render that service 
to tljUTyoimg Chevalier ten times more willingly 
tlmur^to Ids father.” 

‘‘ but 1 talk not of personal predilections. 
However, your authority is of great w-eight as to 
the usages of the court of France: And doubtless 
the Prince, as alter egOy may have a right to claim 
the h.oma<jlnm of the great tenants of the crown, 
since all faithful subjects are commanded, in the 
commission of regency, to respect him as the King’s 
own person. Far, tliei*eforo, be it fi’om me to di¬ 
minish the lustre of his authority, by withholding 
this act of homage, so peculiarly calculated to give 
it splendour; for I question if the Emperor of Ger¬ 
many hath his boots taken off by a free bai'on of 
the empire. But here licth the second difficulty— 
The Prince wears no boots, but simply brogues and 
trews.” 

Tins last dilemma had almost distui'beci Fergus’s 

said ho, ** you know, Baron, the pro- 
‘ it’s ill taking the breeks off a High- 
^and the b»ots are here in the same 

I The^^ord caligcBy however,” continued the Ba¬ 
ron, ‘‘ thbugh I admit, that, by family tradition, 
and even in our ancient evidents, it is explained lie 
ROOTS, means, in its primitive sense, rather san¬ 
dals ; and Caius Caesar, the nephew and successor 
of Caius Tiberius, received the agnomen of Caligula, 
a caUgulis, she caligis letiorlhusy qiiibus adolescen- 
tior usus fuerat in exercitu Germanioi patris siii. 
And the caligce were also proper to the monastic 
bodies; for we read in an ancient Glossarium, upon 
the rule of St Benedict, in the Abbey of St Amand, 
that caligce were tied with latchets.” 

“ That Avill apply to the brogues,” said Fergus. 

It will so, my dear Glennaquoich;—and the 
.words are express: CaXigas dictae sunt quia ligantur; 
nam soooi non ligantur^ sed tantum intromittuntur; 
that is, calioce are denominated from the ligatures 
wherewith they are bomid; whereas soedy which 
may ^ analogous to our mules, whilk the English 
denqj^nate slippers, are only slipped upon the feet. 
The Qf the charter are also alternative,— 

^'^J^e,^fdetrahere; tliat is, to ufuioy as in the case 
of sandnis or breves; and to puU off, as we say 
vernacularly, concerning boots. Yet I would we 
had more light; but I fear there is little chance of 


finding hereabout «iiy erudite author, de re res- 
I tiaria.** 

‘‘ X should doubt it very much,” said the Chief¬ 
tain, looking ai’ound on the straggling Highlandei*s, 
who were returning loaded with spoils of tJie slain, 
" thougli the res vestiaria itself seems to be in some 
request at present.” 

This remiu'k coming within the Baron’s idea ol 
joculiirity, he honoured it w'ith a smile, but imme¬ 
diately resumed what to hhn appeared very serious 
business. 

“ Bailie Macwheeble indeed holds an opinion, 
that tliis honorary service is due, from its very na¬ 
ture, si petatur tantum; only if his Royal Highness ^ 
shall requfre of the great tenant of the crown to 
perfoian that personn J duty; and indeed he point 
ed out the case in Dirleton’s Doubts and Queries, 
Grippit tersus Gpicer, anent the eviction of an estate 
ob non solutum canontm, that is, for non-payment 
of a feu-duty of three vepper-conis a-year, whilk 
were taxt to be wortli seven-eighths of a penny 
Scots, in whilk the defender was assoilzied. But 
1 deem it safest, wi’ your good favour^ to place 
myself in the way of rendering the Prince this 
service, and to proffer performance thereof; and T 
shall cause the Bailie to attend with a schedule oi 
a protest, whilk he ha? here prepared (taking out 
a paper), intimating, that if it shall be his Royal 
Highness’s pleasm*e to accept of other assistance 
at pulling off his cadgee (whether the same shall bo 
rendered boots or brogues), save that of the said 
Baron of Bradwardine, who is in presence ready 
and willing to perfonn the same, it shall in no wise 
impinge upon or prejudice the right of the said 
Cosmo Cornyne Bradwardine to perform the said 
service in future ; nor shall it give any esquire, va¬ 
let of the chamber, squire, or page, whose assist¬ 
ance it may please his Royal Highness to employ, 
any right, title, or gi’Oimd, for evicting from the 
said Cosmo Coinyne Bradwardine the estate and 
barony of Bradwardine, and others held as afore¬ 
said, by the due and faithful performance thereof.” 

Fm’gus highly applauded this arrangement; and 
the Baron took a friendly leave of them, with a 
smile of coutented importance upon his visage. 

“ Long live our dear friend, the Baron,” ex¬ 
claimed the Chief, as soon as he was out of heaidng, 

for the most absurd original that exists north of 
the Tweed 1 I wish to heaven I had recommended 
him to attend the circle this evening with a boot- 
ketch undei’ his arm. Itliink he might haive adopted 
the suggestion, if it had been made witli suitable 
gravity.” 

And how can you take pleasure in making a 
man of Ills worth so ridiculous?” 

Begging pardon, my dear Waverley, you ai*e 
as ridiculous as he. Why, do you not see that the 
man’s whole mind is wi’apped up in this ceremony ? 
He has heard and thouglit of it since infancy, as the 
most august privilege uud ceremony in the world ; 
and I doubt not but the expected pleasure of per¬ 
forming it was a principal xnotive with him for taking 
up arms. Depend upon it, had I endeavoured to 
divert him from exposing himself, he would have 
treated me as an ignorant, conceited coxcomb, or 
perhaps might have taken a fancy to cut my throat; 
a pleasure which he once proposed to himself upon 
some point of etiquette, not half so important, in 
his eyes, as this matter of boots or brogues, or 
whatever the ^ligco shall finally be pronounced by 
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the leanicd. But I must go to liead-quai'tei*s to 
prepare the Prince for this extraordinary scene. 
My information will be well taken, for it will give 
him a hearty laugh at present, ana put him on his 
guard against laughing, when itmii^ht be very mal- 
a-pro2')0)5. So, au rexulr, my dear waverley.” 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

The JEngllsh Prisoner. 

The first occupation of Wavcrlcy, after ho de¬ 
parted from the Ohieitain, was to go in quest of the 
officer whose life he had saved. lie was guarded, 
calong with his coinpanions in nusfortune, who were 
very numerous, in a gentleman’s house near the 
field of battle. 

On entering the room where they stood crowded 
together, Waverley easily recognised the object of 
his visit, not only by the peculiar dignity of his 
appearance, but by the appendage of Dugald jMa- 
hony, with his battle-axe, who had stuck to him 
from the moment of his captivity, as if ho had been 
skewered to his side. This close attendance was, 
perhaps, for the purpose of securhig his promised 
reward from Edward, but it also operated to save 
the English gentleman from being plundered in the 
scene of general confusion; for Dugald sagaciously 
argued, that the amount of the salvage which he 
might he allowed, would bo regulated by the state 
of the prisoner, when he should deliver liim over to 
Waverley. He hastened to assure Waverley, there¬ 
fore, with more words than he usually employed, 
that he had keepit ta sidier roy haill, and that 
he wasna a plack the waur since tlic fery moment 
when his honour forbad lier to gie him a bit clam- 
hewit wi’ her Lochaber-axe.” 

Waverley assured Dugald of a liberal rccom- 
pence, and, approaching the English officer, ex¬ 
pressed his anxiety to do any tiling which might 
contribute to his convcnicuce under his present 
unpleasant circumstances. 

“ 1 am not so inexperienced a soldier, sir,” an¬ 
swered the Englishman, ‘‘ as to complain of tlie for¬ 
tune of war. 1 am only grieved to see those scenes 
acted in our own island, which I liave often wdt- 
nessed elsewhere with comparative indifference.” 

‘‘Another such day as this,” said.Waverley, 
“ and I trust the cause of your regrets will be re¬ 
moved, and all will again return to peace and or¬ 
der.” 

The officer smiled and sliook his head. “ I must 
not forget my situation so far as to attempt a for¬ 
mal confutation of that opinion; but, notwithstand¬ 
ing your success, and the valour which achieved it, 
you have undertaken a task to wliich your strength 
appears wholly madequate.” 

At this moment Fergus pnslied into the press. 

“ Come, Edward, come along; the Prince has 
gone to Pinkie-house for the night; and we must 
follow, or lose the whole ceremony of the caJigev. 
Your friend, the Baron, has been guilty of a gi'cat 
piece of cruelty; he has insisted Upon dragging 
Bailie Macwheeble out to the field of battle. Now 
you must know the Bailie’s greatest horror is an 
armed Highlander, or a loaded gun ; and tliore lie 
stands, listening to tlie Bai'on’s instructions con¬ 
cerning the protest; ducking his head like a sea-gull 
at tlio report of everj' gun And pistol that oiu* idle 


boys are firing upon the fields ; ami undergoing, by 
way of penance, at eveiy symptom of flinching, a 
severe rebuke from his patron, who would not admit 
the discharge of a whole battery of cannon, Yfitliiii 
point-blank distance, as an apology for neglecting 
a discourse, in which the honour of his family is 
interested.” 

“ But liow has Mr Bradwardine got him to veil* 
ture so far ?” said Edward. 

“ Wliy, he had come as far as Musselburgh, I 
fancy, in hopes of making some of our wills ; and 
the peremptory commands of the Baron dragged 
him foiAvai’d to Preston after the battle was over. 
He complains of one or two of our ragamuffins 
having put him in peril of his life, by ])reseiiting 
their pieces at him ; but as tliey limited his ransom 
to an English penny, I don’t tliink wo need trouble 
the provost-marslial upon that subject. So, come 
along, Waverley.” 

“ Waverley!” said thp English officer, with great 
emotion ; “ the nephew of Sir Evorard Waverley, 
of-shire ? ” 

“ The same, sir,” replied our hero, somejwhat 
surprised at the tone in which he was addressed. 

“ J am at once happy and grieved,” said the/pri¬ 
soner, “ to have met with you,” < 

“ I am ignorant, sir,” answered Waverley, “ how 
I have deserved so much interest.” 

“ Did your uncle never mention a friend called 
Talbot?” 

“ I have heard him talk with g^'cat regard of 
such a person,” replied Edward; “ a colonel, I be¬ 
lieve, in tlie army, and tlie husliand of Lady Emily 
Blandeville; but 1 thought Colonel Talbot had been 
abroad.” 

“ J am just returned,” answered the officer; “and 
being in Scotland, thoiiglit it my duty to act where 
my services promised to be useful. Yes, Mr Wa¬ 
verley, I am that Colonel Talbot, tlie husband of 
the lady you have named ; and 1 am proud to ac¬ 
knowledge, that I owe alilio my professional rank 
and my domestic happiness to your generous find 
iioblc-mindcd relative. Good God ! 
find his nephew in such a dress, and 
such a cause 1 ” ‘ 

“ Sir,” said Fergus, haughtily, “ the dress and 
cause arc those of men of bii’th and honour.” 

“ My situation forbids me to dispute your asser¬ 
tion,” said Colonel Talbot; “ otlierwisc it were no 
difficult matter to show, that neither coimige nor 
})ridc of lineage can gild a bad cause. But, witli 
JMr Waverley s permission, and j’oiirs, sir, if yours 
also must be asked, I would willingly speak a few 
words with him on affaii’s connected witli iiis own 
family.” 

“ Mr Waverley, sir, regulates his own motions. 
— You will follow me, 1 suppose, to Pinkie,” said 
Fergus, turning to Edwai'd, “ when you liave fi¬ 
nished your discoui’se with this new acquaintajice? ” 
So saying, the Chief of Glennaquoich adjusted his 
plaid with rather more tlnin his usual air of haughty 
assumption, and left the apartment. 

The interest of Waverley rc'adily procured for 
Colonel Talbot the freedom of adjouniin" to a 
l.arge garden belonging to his place of coufin^ent. 
They walked a few paces in silence, Colonel ’^Ibot 
apparently studying how to open w]iat\Jic Ifad to 
say; at length he addressed 1-Mward. 

“ Mr Wavej’lcy, you have this day saved my 
life and yet I would to God that I had kist it, ore 
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I had foiiiKi v(iii wearing the unitorm and cockade 
of th^e men.’’ 

“ lAbrgivc your reproach, Colonel Talbot; it is 
weil^eaiit, and youreducatioti and prejudices ren- 
there is nothing extraordinary 
a man, whose honour has been publicly 
and unjustly assailed, in the situation which pro¬ 
mised most fair to afford liiin satisfaction on Ills 
calumniators,” 

1 should rather say, in the situation most likely 
to confirm the reports which they liave circulated,” 
said Colonel Talbot, by following the very line of 
I conduct ascribed to you. Are you aware, Mr Wa- 
verley, of the infinite distress, and even danger, 
wliich your present conduct has occasioned to your 
nearest relatives ? ” 

Danger! ” 

Yes, sir, danger. Wlien I left England, your 
uncle and father had been obliged to find liail to 
answer a charge of trea^n, to which tliey wore 
only admitted by tlie exei'tioii of the most powo’lhl 
invest.J came down to Scotland, with the sole 
i>iuj^e of^rescuing you from the gulf into wliich 

have precipitated yourself; nor can 1 estimate 
tlie'^ijon&e(j[uences to your family, of your having 
openl}> joined the rebellion, since the very suspicion 
of your intention was so jjerilous to them, -\lost 
doo))ly do 1 regret that I did not meet you before 
this last and fatal error.” 

• ‘‘ 1 am really ignorant,” said Waverley, in a tone 
f)f reserve, why Colonel Talbot should have taken 
so much trouble on my account.” 

Mr Waverley,” answered Talbot, I am dull 
at apprehending irony; and therefore 1 shall an¬ 
swer your words accorduig to their plain meaning. 
1 am indebted to your uncle for benefits greater 
than those which a son owes to a father. I acknow¬ 
ledge to him the duty of a son; and as I Imow there 
is no manner in which 1 can requite his kiinhicss 
so well as by serving you, 1 will serve you, if pos- 
si\'Jt', whether you will pennit me or no. The 
pt^onal obligation which you liave this day laid 
in<jj||ij|r (although in eoninuui estimation as great 
being c:ui bestow on another), adds 
‘v^'O my zeal on your behalf; nor can that 
zeai be abated by any coolness with which you may 
please to receive it.” 

“ Your iuteutioiis may be kind, sir,” said Wa- 
\ orley, diJ-ily; but your kuiguage is harsh, or at 
least peremptory.” 

On my return to England,” continued Colonel 
'I’.ilbot, ‘‘ after long abstaice, 1 found your uncle, 
Sir Everard Waverley, in the custody of a king’s 
messenger, in consef^ueiicc of the suspicion brought 
i!]>oh him by your conduct. Ho is my oldest friend 
— liow often shall 1 repeat it- -iny best benefactor! 
lie sacrificed bis own views of happiness to mine— 
lie never uttered a word, he never harboimed a 
thought, that hcnevolence itself might not have 
thought or spoken. I fcvund this man in confine¬ 
ment, rendered liarsher to him by his habits of 
life, his natural dignity of feeling, and—give me, 
Mr Waverley,-—by the cause through which this 
calamity had come upon him. I cannot disguise 
my feelings upon this occasion; they were 
rnlj^ painfully unfavourable to you. Having, by 
interest, which you* probably know is 
ivot i^yhsiderable, succeeded in obtaining Sir Eve- 
rard’^release, 1 set out for Scotland. I saw Colo- 
uel'Gardineri a man whose fate alone is sufficient 


to render tijis msurrection lor ever execrable. In 
the course of conversation with him, 1 found, that, 
from late circumstiinccs, from a re-examination of I 
the persons engaged in the mutiny, and from liis 
original good opinion of your character, he was 
much softened towards you; and I doubted not, 
that if I could be so fortunate as to discover you, 
all might yet be well. Hut tliis unnatural rebellion 
has ruined all. I have, for the first time, in a Jong 
and active milihirv life, seen Britons disgrace them¬ 
selves by a panic flight, and that before a foe with¬ 
out either anus or discipline : And now I find the 
heir of iny dearest friend—the son, I may say, of his 
afiections—sharing a tnumph, for which he ought 
tlio first to have bhislied. Why should 1 lament 
Gardiner? his lot was happy, comr>ared to mine!” 

There w'as so much dignity in Colonel Talbot’s 
manner, such a mixture of military pride and manly 
sorrow', and the news of Sir Everard’s imprison¬ 
ment W'as told ill so deep a tone of feeling, that 
Ivlward stood mortified, abashed, and distressed, in 
ju'escnce of the prisoner, who ow'od to him his life 
not many hoiu’s before. Ho was not sorry when 
I’crgus iiiteia’upted their conference a second time. 

His Iloyal Highness commands Mr Waverley’? 
attendance.” Colonel Talbot threw upon Edw'ard 
a reproachful glance, which did not escape the 
quick eye of the Highland Chief. “ His immediate 
attendance,” he repeated, w'ith considerable empha,- 
sis. Waverley turned again tow'ards the Colonel. 

‘‘ We shall meet again,” he s.cd; “ in the mean¬ 
while, every possible accommodai ion”- 

I desire none,” said the Colonel; “ let me fare 
like the meanest of those brave men, who, on this 
(lay of calamity, have ]>referred wounds and capti¬ 
vity to flight; 1 would almost exchange places w'ith 
one of those who liave fallen, to know tliat m}' words 
have made a suitable impression on your muid.” 

Let Colonel Talbot be carefully secured,” said 
Eergus to tJie Highland officer, who commanded 
th(' guaiMl over the jirisoners; it is tlio Prince’s 
particular command; lie is a prisoner of the utmost 
ini))ortaiiee.” 

^ But let him want no accommodalinn suitable 
to his rank,” sai<l Waverley. 

“ Consistent always with secure custody,” reite¬ 
rated Eergus. The officer signified liis acquiescence 
m boDi eoiumands, and Edward followed Fergus 
to the garden-gate, where Calliim Beg, with three 
saddio-iiorses, awaited them. Tuniiiig his head, 
he saw’ Colonel Talbot reconducted to his place of 
confinement by a file of Highlanders; he lingered 
on the threshold of the door, and made a signal 
with his hand towards Wavei'](\v, as il enforcing 
the language h^ had lield towards hiur 

“ Hor-scs,” said Fergus, as lie mounted, ‘‘are now 
as plenty as blackberries; every man may have 
them for tlie catcliing. Come, let Callum adjust 
your stirrups, and let us to Pinkie-house^ as fast as 
these ci-decatit dragoon-liorscs choose to caiTv us.” 


CHAPTER L. 

Rather 'unimporta^d. 

“ I WAS turned back,” said Fergus to Edward, 
as thev galloped from Preston to Pinkie-house, “ by 

i Charles Edward took up his quarters after the b£(,lXe 
Pinkie-house, adjoining to Musselburgh. 

9 
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a message from tlie Prince. But, I suppose, you 
know the value of this most noble Colonel Talbot 
as a prisoner. He is held one of the best ofRcei's 
among the red-coats; a special friend and favourite 
of the Elector liimself, and of that di'eadful hero, 
the Duke of Cumberhind, who lias been summonetl 
from his triumphs at Fontenoy, to come over and 
devour us poor Highbinders alive. Has he been 
telling you how the bells of St James’s ring? Not 
'turn again, Whittington,’ like tiiose of Bow,in the 
days of yore ? ” 

. " Fergus!” said Waverley, witli a reproachful 

look. 

“ Nay, I cannot tell what to make of you,” an¬ 
swered the Chief of Mae-Ivor, “you are blown about 
with every wind of doctrine. Here have we gained 
a victory, unparalleled in history—and your beha¬ 
viour is praised by every living mortal to the skies 
—and tlie Prince is eager to thank you in person— 
and all our beauties of the White Rose are pulling 
' caps for you,—and you, the preux cJicmlu’r of the 
day, are stooping on yoim horse’s neck like a but¬ 
ter-woman riding to market, and looldng as black 
as a funeral! ” 

“ 1 am sorry for poor Colonel Gardiner’s death: 
he was once very kmd to me.” 

" Why, then, be sorry for five minute?, audtlieu 
be glad again; his chance to-day may be ours to- 
mon’ow. And what does it signify I — the next best 
thing to victory is honom'ablo deatb; Imt it is a 
pis-allerf and one would rather a foe had it iliau 
one’s self.” 

“ But Colonel Talbot has informed me that my 
father and miclc are both imprisoned by govern¬ 
ment on my account.” 

" We’ll put in bail, my boy; (/hi Andi’cw Fer¬ 
rara^ shall lodge his security; and J should like to 
see him put to justify it in Westminster-Hall I” 

“ Nay, they are already at liberty, upon b:ul of a 
I more civic disposition.” 

“ Then wliy is thy noble spirit cast down, Ed¬ 
ward? Dost think tha't the Elector’s Ministers are 
such doves as to set their enemies at liberty at this 
critical moment, if they could or durst coniine and 
pimish them ? Assure thyself that either they have 
no charge against your relations on which the\ can 
continue their inijirisonment, or else they are a»fraid 
of our friends, the jolly cavaliers of old Jhigland. 
At any rate, you need not be appia liensivo up(}n 
their account; and wc will find some means of cen- 
veying to them assurances of your .safety.” 

Edward was silenced, but not satisfied, with tliese 
reasons. He had now been more than once shoc!;ed 
at the small degi’ee of sympathy which Fergus ex¬ 
hibited for the feelings even of those whom he loved, 
if they did not correspond witli his own mood at 
the time, and more especially if they thwarted him 
while earnest in a favourite pursuit. Fergus some¬ 
times indeed observed that he had offended Wa¬ 
verley, but, always intent upon some favourite plan 
or pn^ject of his own, he was never sufficiently 
aware of the extent or duration of his displeasure 
so that the reitei'atioii of these potty olTeuces some 
w'hat cooled the volunteer’s extreme attachment to 
his officer. 

The Chevalier received Waverley with his usual 
favour, and paid liim many compliments on his 
distinguished bravery. He then took liim apart, 
made many inquiries concerning Colonel Talbot, 
i S«« Note 2 I, -^Andrea de Ferrara, 


and wdien he nad received all the infoi*mation which 
Edward w'as able to give concerning him ami hia 
connexions, he proceeded,—“ 1 cannot hut think, 
Mr Waverley, that since this gentleman is so {>ar- 
ticadiirly connected with our w'orthy and excellent 
friend, Sir Everard Waverley, njid .since his lady is 
of tlie liouse of Blandevillc, whose devotion to the 
true and loyal principles of tlie (Uiurch of England 
is so generally known, the Cobinel’s (nvn private 
sentiments cannot be unfavourable to us, whatcn'cr 
mask ho may have assumed to accommodate him¬ 
self to the times.” i 

“if 1 am to judge from the language he this 
day held to me, 1 am under the necessity of difler- 
ing widely from your Royal Highness,” 

“ Well, it is worth making a trial at least. I 
therefore intrust }ou with the charge of Colonel 
Talbot, Avitli power to act concerning him as you 
think most advisable; — and I hope you will find 
means of a.scertaining wl^jit arc his real dispositions 
towards our Royal Father’s restoration.” 

“ I am convinced,” siiid Waverley, bowing, “ that 
if Colonel Talbot chooses to grant his pamle, it rpiy 
he securely depended upon; but if he refuses it| J 
tru.st your Royal Highness will devolve on soAie 
other person than the nephew of his friend, the fiisk 
of laying him under the necessary restraint.” 

“ 1 will trust him with no person but you,” said 
the Priiico, .smiling, but perpm]>torily repeating bis 
mandate: “ it is of importance to my service that 
there should appear lo bo a good intelligence be- 
tw'een you, even if you are unable to gain his con¬ 
fidence in earnest. You will therefore receive him 
into your (juarters, Jind in case he declines giving 
his parole, you inir.’t apply for a proper guaini. I 
beg you will go about this directly. We return to 
Ecliriburgli to-morrow.” 

Being Urns remanded to tlie vicinity of Preston, 
Waverley lost tlie Baron of 13rndwavdinc’s solemn 
act of homage. So little, liow'cv<n’, w'ns he ai tliis 
time* in love with vanity, that he liad quite forgot- 
Ten the ceremony in which Fergus had laboured th 
(Migage Ills curiosity. But next day a 
/cite was cirenI,ot(‘d, containing a detaibsl^ 
of the buttl(‘of Giadsrauir, as the Higblande.: sc 

to denominate their victory. It concluded with an 
account of tlie Court afterivards held by the Che¬ 
valier at Pinkie-house, which contained this among 
otluu' higli-fiowu uescriptii'c paragraphs : 

“ Since that fatal treaty wliicli annihilates Swit- 
kind as an indey/erident initioii, it has not been our 
happiness to see her princes receive, and her no¬ 
bles fUschai'go, thos(; acts of fcud;vl homage, wliicli, 
founded t^on the splendid actions of Scottish va¬ 
lour, recall the memory of her early history, wdth the 
manly and chivalrous simplicity of the ties which 
united to the Cro^vn the homage of the waiTiors by 
whom it was repeatedly uphold and defended. But 
on the evening of the 20th, our memories were re¬ 
freshed with one of tliose ceremonies which belong 
to the ancient days of Scotland’s gloiy. After the 
circle Ava.s formed, Cosmo Comyne BmdAvardine, of 
that ilk, colonel in the service, &c. &c. t^e., came 
b(ifore the Piance, attended by !Mr D. Macwlieeble, 
the Bailie of his anciemt barony of Bradw^ardlue 
(who, w-e understaud, has been lately named a cojti- 
missary), and, under form of instrument^ clairfied 
permission to perform, to the person of hiai Royal 
Highness, as represent’Ug his father, the service 
used and wont, for which, 'c^nder a charter of Robert 
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Bruce (of which the ori<jiniil wiis produced and 
iwapeCit^ by the Miiaters of hia Royal Higlmesa’s 
Chancery, for the time being), the claimant hehl 
thejjharoiiy of Bradwardine, and lands of Tully- 
A*^olah 5 | iBs claim being admitted and registered, 
life Royal lligluiess having placed his foot upon a 
cushion, the Baron of Bi-adwardine, kneeling upon 
tiis right knee, proceeded to undo the latchet of the 
brogue, or low-heeled Highland shoe, which our gal¬ 
lant young hero wears in compliment to his brave 
followers. When this was performed, his Royal 
Highness declared the ceremony completed; a,n< I em¬ 
bracing the gallant veteran, protested that nothing 
but compliance with an ordinance of Robert Bruce 
could have induced him to receive even the sym¬ 
bolical performance of a menial office from hands 
which had fought so bravely to put the crown upon 
the head of his father. The Baron of Bradwardiue 
then took instruments in the hands of Mr Commis¬ 
sary Macwlieeble, bearings that all points and cir- 
cimistaiiccs of the act of homage had been rite et 
eo ^init i^^acta et puracta; and a corresponding entry 
'vaS^de in the protocol of the Lord High Cham- 
-fte^lain, and in the record of Chancery. We undcr- 
Btuikl that it is in contemplation of Iiis Royal High¬ 
ness, Vhen his Majesty’s pleasure can be known, to 
raise Colonel Bradwardiue to the peerage, by the 
title of Viscount Bradwardiue, of Brad ward ine and 
Tully-Veolan, and that, in the meanwhile, his Royal 
Highness, in his father’s name and authority, has 
been j)leased to grant him an honourable augmen¬ 
tation to his paternal coat of arms, being a budget 
or boot-jack, disposed saltier-wise witli a naked 
broadsword, to be borne in the dexter cantle of the 
shield; and, as an additional motto, on a scroll be- 
nealli, tlie Avords, ‘ Draw and drain oJf-V ” 

Were it not for the recollection of Fergus's 
raillery,’’ thouglit Waverley to himself, wlien he h.*.d 
[)erused this long and grave document, liow very 
tolerably would all this sound, and how little sh.ouUl 
1 Iflive thought of connecting it with any ludicrous 
i'le^^VWell, after all, every thing luis its fair, : s 
wojpPI||fs seamy side; and truly 1 do not see why 
tlp^el]3n’s boot-jack may not stand :is fair in hc- 
ral\»^^/nv the w'ater-biiekets, Avaggons, eart-wheelr., 
plough-socks, shuttles, candlesticks, and otlnu' ordi¬ 
naries, conveying ideas of any thing sjia'c eliivalry, 
Avhich appear in the arms of some of our most an- | 
cient gentry.”— T’his, hoAveA'cr, is an episode in 
respect to the principal story. 

When Waverley returned to Frcstoii, and r<- 
joined Colonel Talbot, ho found him recovered from 
the strong and obvious emotions with Avhich a con¬ 
currence of unpleasiiig events had affected him. He 
had regained his natural manner, Avhich waw that ’ 
of an English gentleman and soldier, manly, o}>eii, ! 
and generous, but not unsusceptible of prejudice i 
against tliose of a different coimtry, or wdio opjiosed 
him in political tenets. When Waverley acquaint¬ 
ed Colonel Talbot with the Chevalier’s purpose to 
commit him to his cliarge, I did not think to have 
owed so much obligation to that young gentleman,” 
he said, as is implied in this destination. 1 can 
at least cheerfully join in the prayer of the honest 
Pj^^i^byter^an clergyman, that, as he lias come among 
us >||ekiQg, earthly crown, his labours may be 


speedily rewarded witli a heavenly oiie.^ I shall 
willingly give rny parole not to attempt an escape 
Avithout your knowdedge, since, in fact, it was to 
meet you tlint I came to Scotland ; and 1 am glad 
it has hapjiened even under this predicament. But 
1 suppose we shall be but a short time together. 
Your Chevalier (that is a name we may botli give 
to him), with his plaids and blue-caps, Avill, 1 pre¬ 
sume, be continuing his erusade soutliAvard 

Not as I hear ; J believe the array makes some 
stay in Edinburgh, to collect reinforcements.” 

“ And U) besiege the Castle ?” said Talbot, smil 
ing sareastieally. “ Well, unless my old commander, 
General Preston, turn false metal, or the Castle sink 
into the Nortli Loch, cA'cnts AA’hich I deem equally 
probable, 1 think we shall have some time to make 
up our acquaintance, 1 have a guess that this gal- 
, lant Chevalier has a design tliat I should be your 
I }>roselyte ; and, as I Avisli you to be mine, there can- 
! not be a more fair proposal than to afford us fair 
! conference together. But, as I spoke to-day under 
; the inflnence of feedingsT rarely give way to, I liope 
you wdll excuse my entering again upon controversy 
I till we uro somewhat better acquainted.” 


^ Thf clergyman’s name was Mac-Vicar. Protectedbv 
me c&mion ol the Castle, he preached evJry Sunday In flue 
Kirk, while the Highlanders w'ere in possession of 
K^ainburgh; and it was m presence of some of the Ja- 


CHAPTER LI. 

Intrhjuc of J jure and Dolitiof. 

It is not necessary to record in these pages the 
a’imnpliaut eiitratiec (^f the Chevalier into Edin¬ 
burgh aft(U’ the decisiAT' affair of Preston. One cir- 
eumstance, however, m.ay be noticed, because it 
illnstrat(‘s the high of Flora Mac-Ivor. The 
fiighlanders, by Avliom the Prince Avas surrounded, 
in the licence ami extravagance of this joyful mo¬ 
ment, fired thei]’ jdeee.s repeatedly, and one of these 
iiaving been ;u;ei(lent!illy loaded with ball, the bullet 
gi’azed the young lady’s temple as slie Avavecl her 
baiidkercliief from a. balcony.^ Fergus, Avho beheld 
the accident, was at Iter side in an instant; and, 
on seeing that tlic Avound was trifling, i\c drew his 
broadsword, with the pur[)Ose of rushing doAvn upon 
the man hy avIjo'-c cai\'lessm\ss site had inciuTed so 
cuich danger, wlien, holding him by the plaid, “ Do 
not Iiarm the poor felloAV,” .she cried; “ for Ilea- 
A'cn’s sake, do not harm him ! but tliank God Avith 
me that the accident.happened to Flora Mac-Ivor; 
for liad it befallen a Whig, they would have pre¬ 
tended that tliefehot was fired on purpose.” 

Waverley escaped tlie alarm which this acci¬ 
dent would have occasioned to him, as he was un- 
aAmidably delayed by the necessity of accompanying 
Colonel Talbot to Edinburgh. 

'Phey performed the journey together on horse¬ 
back, and for some time, as if to sound each other’s 
feelings and sentiments, they conversed upon gene¬ 
ral and ordinary topics. 

Wlien Waverley again entered upon the subject 
which he had most at heart, the situation, namely, 
of his father and his uncle, Colonel Talbot seemed 
now rather desirous to alleviate than to aggravate 
his anxiety. This appeared particularly to be the 
Ciise when he lieard Waverley’s history, which he 
did not scruple to confide to him. 

eobiteg that ho prayed for Prince Charles Edward In tkd 
terms quoted in the text. 

* See Note 2 K. — Mw Vatma 
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" And so/’ s:'jd tho Colonel^ there has been no 
malice prepense, as lawyers, I tliink, term it, in 
this rash step of yours; and you have been tre¬ 
panned into the service of tliis Italian knight-errant 
by a few civil speeches from him and one or two 
of liis Highland recruiting scrgeiints ? It is sadly 
foolish, to be sure, but not nearly so bad as I was 
led to expect. However, you cannot desert, even 
from the Pretender, at the present moment,—that 
seems impossible. But 1 have little doubt that, 
in the dissensions mcideiit to this heterogeneous 
mass of wild and desperate men, some opportunity 
may arise, by availing yourself of which, you may 
extricate yourself honourably fi'om your rash en¬ 
gagement before the bubble burst. H this can be 
managed, I would have you go to a place of safety 
in Flanders, wliich I sliall point out. And 1 think 
I can secure your pardon from Government after 
a few montlis’ residence abroad.” 

1 cannot permit you, Colonel Talbot,'’ answer¬ 
ed Waverley, “ to speak of any })laii which turns 
on my deserting an enterjn’isc in which 1 may have I 
engaged hastily, but certainly voluntaidly, and with ! 
the purpose of abiding the issue.” | 

Well,” said Colonel Talbot, smiling, “ leave me i 
my thoughts and liopcs Jit least at liberty, if not i 
my speech. Bui liave you never examined your 
mysterious pack(.‘t ?” j 

It is in my baggage,” rcplii^l ihbvard; ‘‘ we i 
shall find it in Edinburgh.” 1 

In Ediubiirgh they soon arrived. Waverley’,s ! 
quarters had been assigned to liiin, by tlie Prince's ! 
express orders, in a handsome lodgiiig, where there | 
was acconunodatioii for Colonel Tali>ot. ilis liivt j 
business was to examine his portmanteau, and, af- j 
ter a very short search, out tumbled the expected j 
]iaeket. Waverley opened it eagerly. TJn»ler a blank | 
cover, simply addressed t(t C, Waverley, J lie 
found a number of open letters. 'I’lie uppermo.d 
were two from Colonel Gardiner, addre.s'^eil to him¬ 
self. The earliest in date was a kind and gentle 
remonstrance for neglect of the writer's advice 
respecting the disposal of his time during hi.':, leave 
of absence,—the I'cnewal of which, he remindeil 
Captain Waverley, would speedily expire. “ In- | 
deed,” the letter proceeded, had it been otlier- 
wdse, the news from abroad, and my insliaictions 
from Ibo AVar-ofiiee, must liave com})elled me to 
recall it, as then! is great danger, since the disaster 
in Flanders, both of foreign invasion and insurrec¬ 
tion among the disaffected at home. I therefore 
entreat you will repair, as soon as possible, to tho 
head-quarters of tho regiment; and 1 am concerned 
to add, til at this is still the more necessary, as tlu'rc 
is some discontent in your troop, and 1 postpone 
inquiry into particulars until I can have the ad¬ 
vantage of your assistance.” 

The second letter, dated eight days later, was in 
such a style as might have been expected from the 
Colonel’s receiving no answer to tlie first. It re¬ 
minded Waverley of his duty, as a man of lioiionr, 
an officei*, and a Briton; took notice of the in¬ 
creasing dissatisfaction of his men, and that some 
of tliem had been heard to hint that their Captain 
encouraged and approved of their mutinous beha¬ 
viour; and^ finally, the writer expressed the ut¬ 
most regret and surprise that he had not obeyed his 
commands by repa'iring to head-quarters, reminded 
him that his leave of absence had been recalled, 
and conjiu’ed him, in a style in which paternal re- 


monsti’aiice was mingled with military authoritiy, to 
redeem his error by immediately joining Ids regi* 
inent. That I may be certain,” concluded, Uie 
letter, ** that this actually reaches you, I dispatch 
it by Corporal Tims, of yoim troop, with orders to 
deliver it into your own liand.” i 

Upon reading these letters, Waverley, with gi’eat 
bitterness of feeling, was compelled to make the 
amende honorable to the memory of the brave and 
excellent writer; for surely, as Colonel Gardiner 
must have had every reason to conchiSo tliey had 
come safely to hand, less could not follow, on their 
being neglected, than that third and final summons, 
wliich VVaverley actually received at Gleimaquoich, 
thougli too late to obey it. And his being super¬ 
seded, in consequence of Ins apparent neglect of 
this last command, was so far from being a harsh 
or severe proceeding, tliat it was plainly inevitable. 
The next letter he unfolded was from the Major ol 
the regiment, acquainting him that a report, to tiu' 
disadvantage of his reputation, was public in the 
country, stating, that one Mr Falconer of Ball' 
hopple, or some such name, liad proposed, in d 
juesence, a treasonable toast, which he permittfeu 
to pjiss ill silence, although it was so gross an ailVoiit 
to the royal family, that a gentleman in company, 
not remarkable for bis zeal for Government, had 
nevertheless taken the matter up, and that, sup])o* 
.sing the account true, Captain VVaverley liad tlius 
suffered another, compurativoly imconecriiod, to re¬ 
sent an affront diriicted against him i)ersunally as 
an officer, and to go out with the person by whom 
it w'as offered. Tlie Major concluded, that no one 
of Captain Waverby’s brother officers could believe 
this Kcandalou.s story, but that it was necessarily 
their joint opinion that his own honour, equally witli 
that of the regiment, depended upon its being in¬ 
stantly contra(iieted by his authority, &:c. <Ikc. &c. 

‘‘ What do yon think of all this?” said Colonel 
Talbot, to whom Waverley banded the letters after 
he had perused them. 

Think ! it renders thought impossible. It/^ 
enough to drive me mad.” i 

“ Becalm, my young friend; let ns sec vi j i 
tliese dirty scrawls that follow.” 

Tlie first was addressed, “ Foi* Master W. Ruf¬ 
fin These.”—“ Dear sur, sura of our yong gulpine 
w'ill not bite, thof 1 tuold trem you shoed yio the 
squoire’s own seel. But Tims will deliver you the 
kttrs as desired, and tell ould Addem he gave them 
to squoir’s liond, as to be sure yours is the .same, 
and siiall be ready for signal, and hoy for Hoy 
Chnreli and Sachefi’el, as fadur sings at liarvest- 
wliome. Yours, deer Sur, H. H. 

“ Poscriff. Do’e toll sqnoire wo longs to lieer 
from him, and lias dootiugs about his not writing 
Iiiinself, and Liietcnant Bottler is smoky.” 

j ‘‘ This Ilufiin, I suppose, then, is your Donald of 
the Cavern, who lias intercepted your letters, and 
1 carried on a correspondence with the poor devil 
Houghton, as if under your authority F’ 

“ It seems too true. But wdio can Addem be ? ” 
‘‘ Possibly Adam, for poor Gardiner, a sort^ of 
pun on his name.” \ 

The other letters were to the same purpose, apd 
they soon received yet more complete ligl^t Upoii 
Donald Bean’s machinations. ' 

John Hodges, one of Waverley’s servantd, who 
liad reraained with the regiment, and had been 
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en at Prestou, now made hia appearance. He 
liadeought out his master, with the purpose of again 
enuring his service. From this fellow they learned, 
t some time after Waverley had gone from the 
of the regiment, a pedlar, called 
iuthvcn, Ruffin, or Rivane, known among the sol¬ 
diers by the name of Wily Will, had made frequent 
visits to the town of Dundee. He appeared to pos¬ 
sess plenty of moiuiy, sold his commodities very 
cheap, seemed always willing to treat his friends at 
the ale-hoiRe, and easily ingratiated himself with 
tnany of Waveihiy’s troop, particularly Sergeant 
Houghton, and one Tims, also a non-commissioned 
officer, 'fo these he unfolded, in Waverlcy's name, 
a })lan for leaving the regiment and joinhig him 
in the Highhmds, where report said the clans had 
already taken arms in great numbers. The men, 
who had been educated as Jacobites, so far as tlu'j 
had any opinion at all, and who knew their laml- 
l;)id, iSir Everard, had always been supposed to 

g eh tenets, easily fell mto the snare. That 
cy was at a distance in the Highlands, uas 
t as a sufficient excuse for transmitting his 
hrough the medium of the pedlar; and the 
sigj^t of his well-known seal seemed to autheulicato 
the iiegoiiations in his name, where Avritiug might 
have been dangerous. I'hc cabal, however, began 
to take air, from the premature mutinous language 
oi‘ those concerned. Wily Will justified his appel¬ 
lative ; for after susj)ieiou arose, he w'as seen no 
more. When the (Jiizettc appeared, in which Wa- 
verley was supei'sedcd, great part of liis troop broke 
out into actual mutiny, hut were suvroiinded and 
disarmed by the rest of the regiment. In couse- 
([uence of the sentence of a court-martial, Houghton 
and Tims were condemned to he shot, but after¬ 
wards permitted to cast lots for life. Houghton, 
the survivor, showed much penitence, being con¬ 
vinced, from the rebulvos cand explanations of Colo¬ 
nel Cardiiier, that he had really engaged in a very 
' Ireinous crime. It is remavk.'ible, that as soon as 
th^>oor fellow was satisfied of this, be became also 
that the instigator had acted with.out 
^^elJsUy from Edward, saying, “ If it was disho- 
-"go and against Old England, the scpiire could 
nought about it; he never <iid, or thought to 
do, any thing dishoiiourahle, — no luoro didn’t Sir 
Everard, nor none of them afore him; and iii that 
belief her would live and die that Rufhn had done 
it all of his own hc.'uL’’ 

The strength of conviction with which he ex¬ 
pressed himself upon this subject, as well as his 
assurances that the letters intended for Waverley 
had been delivered to Ruthveu, made that revo¬ 
lution in Colonel Gardiner’s opinion which he ex¬ 
pressed, to Talbot. 

The reader has long since understood that Donald 
Dean Lean played the part of tempter on this occa¬ 
sion. His motives were shortly these. Of an active 
and intriguing spirit, he had been long employed 
as a suhaiterii agent and spy by those in the ciaiti- 
dence of the Chevalier, to an extent beyond what 
was suspected even by Fergus Mac-Ivor, whom, 
though obliged to him for protection, he regarded 
wdth fear and dislike, ’fo success in this political 
dJ|Partment, he naturally looked for raising himself 
SQJR'e bold stroke above his present hazardous 
and|irecanous trade of rapine. He was particu¬ 
larly employed in learning the strength of tlie re¬ 
giments in Scotland, the character of the r)ffirors. 


&c. and had long had iiis eye upon Waverley’a 
troop, as open to temptation. Donald even be¬ 
lieved that Waverley himself was at bottom iji the 
Stuart interest, wliich seemed confinned by his long 
visit to the Jacobite Baron of Bradwardine. When, 
therefore, he came to his cave with one of Glcu- 
naquoich’s attendants, the robber, who could ncviu’ 
appreciate his rc.al motive, which was mere cu¬ 
riosity, was so sanguine as to hope that his own 
talents were to be employed in some intrigue of con¬ 
sequence, under the auspices of this wealthy young 
Englishinan. Nor was he undeceived by VVaver- 
ley’s neglecting all hints and openings afforded for 
explanation. His conduct passed for prudent re¬ 
serve, and somewhat piqued Donald Bean, who, 
supposing himself left out of a secret where conti- 
th'iH'c promised to be advantageous, determined to 
have his share in the drama, whether a regular 
pai'twere assigned him or not. For this purpose, 
during \^^'lverley’s sleep, he possessed himself of 
his seal, ns a token to be used to any of tlie troopers 
vs horn he might discover to be possessed of the cap¬ 
tain’s coutideiice. His first journey to Dundee, the 
town wlion; the regiment was quartered, undeceived 
him in his origiii.al supposition, hut opened to him 
a new 111 . Id of action. He knew there would be no 
service so well rewarded by the friends of the Che¬ 
valier, as s(‘ducing a part of tlie regular army to his 
standard. For this purpose he opened the machi¬ 
nations with which the reader is already acc^uaiiit- 
ed, and which form a clew to all tlie intricacies and 
obscurities of tlio narrative previous to Waverley's 
leaving Glennaquoieli. 

By Odoue) Talbot’s advice, Waverley declip.'-d 
detaining in liis service the lad whose evidence had 
thrown additional light on the>e intrigues. He re¬ 
presented to him it would be doing the man an in¬ 
jury to engage him in a desperate undertaking, and 
that, whatever should happen,i^ils evidence would 
go some length, .at leasi, in ev|uaiuing tlx' circiim- 
staiices under vvhieli Waverley himself had em- 
haj’Ued iii It. Ykiverley therefore wrote a short 
state of vvluit had happened, to his uncle and his 
fatlier, caulioniug thcan, however, in the present 
circuTii.^t.ances, not to attempt to tiiisw’er his letter. 
Talbot then gave tlie young man a letter to the 
coinmaiKler of one of (lie Jhigli^h v essels of war 
cruizing in the frith, requesting him to put tlu' 
hearer a.-liore at Berwick, with a pass to proceed 

to-shire. He was then lurni'-lied with money 

to make an expeditious journey, and directed to get 
on board tiie ship by means of luibing a hshing- 
hoat, which, as they afterwards learned, he easdy 
eli'ected. 

Tired of the altemlanco of Calhun Beg, wdio, Ir- 
thought, had some dispo>itiou to act as a spy on 
his motions, WaveiF'V liiivd as a servant a simple 
Ediiihiirgh swain, who liad mounted the white coc¬ 
kade in a fit of spirt'll and jealousy, because Jenny 
Jop li.ad tlaiiced a whole night with Corporal Bul- 
leek of the Fusileers. 


CHAPTER LIE 
IntrhjKes of SocAdy and Love, 

ColonKL Taluot became more kindly in his de¬ 
meanour towards Waverley after the confidence h<3 
had reposed in him; and lus tliey were necessaidly 
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much, together, the character of the Ccljnel rose 
in Waverley’s estimation. Thcjre seemed at first 
Bometliing hai’sli in Iiis strong expressions of dislike 
and censure, although no one was in the general 
case more open to convdction. The habit of autho¬ 
rity had also given his manners some peremptory 
liardness, iiotwithshinding the polish which they 
liad received from his intimate acquaintance witli 
the higher circles. As a specimen of the miliUry 
character, he differed from all whom Waverley liad 
as yet seen. The soldierslii]) of the Baron of Brad- 
wardino was marked by pedantry; (hat of Major 
Melville by a sort of martinet attention to the mi- 
nutite and technicalities of discipline, ratlier suiL- 
able to one who was to nuimeiivi'c a battalion, than 
to him who was to command an army; the military 
spirit of Fergus was so much warpe<l and blended 
with his plans and political vitwvs, that it was less 
that of a soldier tlian of a pt.'Uy sovereign. But 
I Colonel Talbot was in every point the English sol- 
I dier. His whole soul was devt)ted to the service 
of Ids king and country, without feeling any pnde 
in knowing the theory of hisartwitii the Baron, or 
its practical ndiiutiai with the Major, or in apply¬ 
ing his science to Ills own particular plans of am¬ 
bition, like the Chieftain of tlleimaquoich. Added 
to this, he was a man of extended knowledge and 
cultivated taste, althougli strongly lingcsl, as we 
have already observed, with tiiose prejiulieco whieh 
are peculiarly English. 

Tile character of Colonel 'Palhot dawned njari 
Edward by degrees; for the delay of the High¬ 
landers in the fruitless siige' <*f Edinburgh Castle 
f'Ceupied several weeks, during which Waverley 
liad little to do, excejitiug to seek such auuiseim i:: 
as society aHorded. He would wdllingly have per¬ 
suaded his new friend to become acquainted with 
some of Ids former intimates. But the Colonel, 
after one or two^wsits, shook liis head, and de¬ 
clined fartlior exiienment. Indeed he went farther, 
and cliaracterised the Baron as the most intoler¬ 
able formal pedant hellia*! ever had the ndsforlune 
j t<i meet witli, and tiie Clu’ef of Clemnupujieh as a 
Freuehified Scotchnlan, possess ing all the euiming 
and plausibility of the nation where he was edu¬ 
cated, with the ])roud, vliulieuve, and turbulent hu¬ 
mour of that of his birth. If tiie devil,” he saitf, 

had sought out an agent tixpressly Ibr the pur¬ 
pose of embroiling this miserable country, 1 do not 
think he could find a better than such a fellow a-, 
this, whose temper seems etpially active, supple, 
and mischievous, and who is hdlowed, and impli¬ 
citly obeyed, by a gang of such cut-throats as those 
whom you are pleased to adndre so much.’’ 

The ladies of the party did not escape liis cen- 
1 sure. Ho allowed that Flora Mac-Ivor was a fine 
f woman, and- Rose Dradwardine a pretty girl. But 
he alleged that the former destroyed the cfiect of 
her beauty by an affecUitioii of the grand airs vvliicli 
she had probably seen practised in the mock court 
of St Germains. As fijr Rose Bradwardine, he said 
it was impossible for any mortal to admire such a 
little uninformed thing, whose sinall portion of edu¬ 
cation was as ill adapted to her sex or youth, as if 
she had appeared with one of her father’s old cam¬ 
paign-coats upon lier jierson for Iut sole garment. 
Now much of this was mere spleen and prejudice 
in the excellent Colonel, with whom the white coc¬ 
kade on the breast, the wdiite rose in the hair, and 
tho Mac at the beginning of a name, would Irivc 


made a devil out of an angel; and indeed he him'> 
self jocularly allowed, that he could not haV^ en¬ 
dured Venus iierself, if she had been aiinouimed 
ill a di’iiwiug-room by tlie name of Miss Mac- 
Juplh'r. 

Waverley, it may easily be believed, looked 
'upon these young ladies with very ditferent eyes. 
During the period of tlie siege, he paid tliem al- 
, most daily visits, although lie observed with regret 
that his suit made as little ju'ogress m the afi'ec- 
tions of the former, as tlie arms of till Chevalier 
in subduing the fortress. She maintained with ri¬ 
gour the rule she liad laid down of treating him 
with iiidiflereiiee, without either aflectiiig to avoid 
[ him, or to shun intercourse witli him. Every w’ord, 
every look, was strictly regulated to accord W'ith 
. her svstem, and neither the dejection of Waverley, 

I nor the anger which Fergus scarcely suppressed, 

I could extend Flora’s attention to Edward beyond 
j that which the most ordinary poliU-ness »leinanded. 

' On the other hand, Rose Bradwardine graduall}’ 

I rose in Waverley’s opinion, lie had several op- 
, portnnities of rtauarking, that, as her extremey-i- 
, Uiidity wore off, her manners assumed a higher 
character; that the agitating circumstances of the 
stormy time setnnod to call forth a certain dignity 
ef feeling and expression, \vhi<*h he had not foi’- 
merly observed ; and that she omitted no oppor¬ 
tunity within her reach to extend ber knowledge 
and refine lier taste. 

Flora r.lac-Ivor called Rose her ptqiil, and was 
attentive to lussist her in her studies, and to fashion 
both her taste and miderstainling. It might have 
been remarked by a very close observer, that in 
the presence of WaverK'V slie was much more de¬ 
sirous to exhibit her friend’s excellences tlian her 
own. But I must request of the reader to sup¬ 
pose, that this kind and disinterested purpose wa» 
concealed by the most cautious delicacy, studiously 
shunning the most distant approach to affectation. 
So that it w'as as unlike tlie usual exhibition of one , 
pretty w'omaii atfecting to /ovoirr another, as 
friemlslup of David and Jonathan niigiit N 

intimacy of two Bond-street loungers. The) j" 
tliat though the effect was felt, the cauBij^^‘ 
hardly be observed. Each of the ladies, liC' Ruf- 
exet 1 lent actresses, were perfect in their jiarts, ait’'® 
performed them to the delight of the audience; and 
niich being tlie ease, itwavsahuost impossible ki dis- 
c()ver that tlie elder constantly ceded to her hiend 
that which vvas most suitahle to her talents. 

Bat to'Waverley, Rose Brailwardinc possessed 
an attraction which few men can resist, from the 
marked interest which she took in every thing that 
. ariected him. She was too young and too iriCTi'pe- 
1 rleiiced to estimate the full force of the corstant 
attention whieh she j>aid to him. Her fatlior was 
! too abstractedly immersed in learned and military 
discussions to observe her partiality, and Flora 
Mac-lver did not alarm her by remonstrance, be¬ 
cause slie saw in this line of conduct the most; 
j)rol)ahle cliance of her friend securing at longUi 
u return of alfeetiou. 

'I'he truth is, that in her first conversation after 
their meeting, Rose had discovered the sUteofhor 
mind to that acute and intelligent friend, aUhoima 
she wnA iMit herself aware of it. From that lilinij 
Flora was iiot only detennined upon the re- > 

[ jection of Waverley’s addresses, but becaWA an¬ 
xious that they should, if possible, be trauatsrred 
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to lite friend. Nor was slie less Interested in this 
pIan,^Jiough her brother had from time to time 
talk|P, as between jest andtiamest, of pajdng his 
suhA^Miss Bradwardine. Slie know tlla^t Fergus 
TiSd continental kititude of opinion respect- 

iiif the of marriage, and would not have 

given his hand to an angel, imlcss for the pur¬ 
pose of strengthening his alliances, and increasing 
his influence and wealth. Tlie Baron’s whim, of 
transfeiring^iis estate to the distant heir-male in¬ 
stead of his owm daughter, was therefore likely to 


“ True, my denr,*^ answered Flora; ^ but not 
quite so creditably forWaverley as if he liad brought 
them to their senses by force of reason.” 

“ Would you have him peace-maker general be- 
tw^een all the gunpowder Highlanders in the anny 1 
I hf'g your pardon, Flora—your brotlier, you Imow, 
is out of the. question ; he has more sense than halt 
of them. But can you think the fierce, hot, furious 
s])irit.s, of whose brawls we see much and hear 
more, and who terrify me out of my life every day 
in the world, arc at all to be compared to Waver- 


be an insurmountable obstacle to his entertaining | ley? 

any serious tlioughts of Rose Bradwardine. tn- j ‘‘ T do not compare him wath those uneducated 
deed, Fergus’s brain was a peiqu'tual work-sliop of men, my dear Rose. 1 only lam^rit, that, wdtli liis 
scheme and intrigue of every possible kind and : talents and genius, he does not assume that place 

description ; wdiile, like many a meelianic of more ! - -’ * ’ 

ingenuity than steadiness, he would often unexpiTt- ' 
edly, and without any apparent motive, abandon 
one plan, and go eai’nostly to work upon another, * 
which was cither fr4 sh from the forgo of his iningi- 


r»ion, or had nt some form<-r jKUMod Ivon fliitifr 
nsItiuJUjdi* finislied. It w-as therefore oth'o dift'KMili 
tqJj^iessw'hat line of conduct he miglit finally adopt 
any given oceu‘^ion. 

iV^hough Flora was sineero'y attached tf» her 
brother, whose high energies might imleed have 
ooinmanded her admiration even without tlto ti(*s 
which bound tbem togetlier, she was by ]\o m/'an- 
blind to his faults, ulilcli slie oouMdensl ns danger¬ 
ous to the hopes of any w'omaii who ‘•lumM found 
her ideas of a hapfgv mari’iagc iti tfie j.<*aeefnl en¬ 
joyment of domestic society, and the exehnnge of 
mutual and engrossing aficction. Tin' real di-^po- 
sitifui of Wavcrlt'v, on the (gher hand, notwith¬ 
standing his dreams of tented fields and military 
honour, seemed exclusively <h»mestie, lie asked 
and received no share in th<‘* busy seene^ \\lueh 
were constantly going on around liim, and Ava"- ra¬ 
ther annoyed than interested by the disciissicn of 
coiitendirig claims, rights, and interests, whi<‘h of- 
passed in his presence. i\ll this pointed him 
the person formed to make happy a spiiat 
of Rose, which corresponded witli his 

^^^'dsirked tins point in Waverley’s charae- 
/i^'day while she sat witli Miss Bradwardine. 
genius and elegant taste,” answ'ored Rose, 
“ cannot be Vritorested in such trifling discussions. 


ill srieiety for which they eminently fit him, and 
that he docs not lend their full impulse to the no¬ 
ble cause in ivliich he has enlisted. Are there not 

Loehiel, and P-, and M-, and G-, all 

men of the lilghc'st edneation, as wx'll as the first 

' Ufs -Avhv will lie not stoop like them to be 
'.live and usefiil ? — T often lielieve his zeal is fro- 
'zen V»v the.t proud eold-lilooded Ihiglisliman, w’liom 
he now liv<‘s with *^0 much..’’ 

“ Coloni'l Talbot ? — lie i- a very disagreeable 
person, to Ir* ‘-nn*. lie looks as if he thought no 
Scotti-.li w< :nan wm’tli t!ie tionblc of hmiding her 
r (‘Up of But Wav'Tley is so gentle, so well 

ipf-'VTia'd”-- 

“ Yes,” 1 Flora, sm'ling, ho can admire the 
moon, arj'l ^ ote a stanza from ^^'lsso.” 

Besides, \ou l.now how he fought,” added ?diss 
B’'.adwardine. 

Ff'r mere fighting,” answered Flora, I be¬ 
lieve all men (that is, wlio deserve the name) arc 
pretty mneh alike ; there is generally more courage 
ro<piirf‘d to run aivay. They liave besides, when 
c mfronfed with each other, a certain instinct for 
strife, as wo see in other male animals, such as 
dog‘e Indls, anrl forth. But liigh and perilous 
enterpri'a' is not 'I’lhiverley’s forte. lie would ne¬ 
ver have been his celebrated ancestor Sir Nigel, 
hut only Sir XigePs eulogist and poet. 1 will tell 
yon where he will he «at home, my dear, and in his 
place,—in tlie ([iiict circle of domestic happiness, 
lettered indolence, and elegant enjoyments, of VVa- 
vcrlev-Hononr. And he will refit the old library 
in the m<'st exquisite Gothic taste, and garnish its 


What is it to him, for example, whether the Chief ! shelves with tlie rarest and mo.st valuable volumes; 
of the Macindallaghers, avIio has brought out only : and ho Avill draw' plans and landscapes, and write 
fifty men, should bo a colonel or a captain I and ! ver.ses, and rear temples, and dig grottoes ; — and 
' ’ .. . . lie will stand in a clear summer night in the colon¬ 

nade before the hall, and gaze on the deer as they 
stray in the moonlight, or lie shadowed by the 
houghs of the huge old fantastic oaks;—and he 
will repeat verses to his beautiful wife, who will hang 
upon his aiTn ;—and he will he a happy man.” 

“ And she w’ill he. a happy woman,” thought poor 


iiow could Mr Waverley be supposed to interest 
him.self in tlie violent altercation between your 
brother and young Corrinaschian, whether the post 
of honour is due to the eldest cadet of a clan or the 
youngest ?” 

“ My dear Rose, if he were the hero you sup¬ 
pose him, he would interest himself in these mat¬ 


ters, not indeed as imporfiint in them.selves, hut Ri se. But she only sighed, and dropped the con. 
for the purpose of invidiatiiig between the anient vernation, 
spirits who uetually do make them the subject ot 
fliscord. You saw when Corrinaschian raised Ills ' 
voice in great passion, and laid his hand upon Iris ' 

S'word, Waverley lifted his head as if he hatl just 1 
r^aked from a dnniin, and asked, with great com- j 
what the matter was.” I 

y and did not the laughter they fell into 


CHAPTER LlII. 

Fenjus a iSuitor. 


. —,..—^.-- Wavkhley had, indeed, a.s he looked closer into 

0.t Hk absence of mind, serve better to break off the state of the Chevalier's Court, less reason to be 
the dirrpnte tfian any tldng he could liave said to satisfied with it. It contained, as they say an acorn 
tham I” includes all tlie ramifications of the futiu-e oak, aa 

» ’ 
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tbany seeds of tracasserie and intrigue, as mi^ht 
have done honour to the Court of a large empire. 
Eveiy person of consequence had some separate 
object, which he pursued with a fury tliat Waver- 
ley considered as altogether disproportioned to its 
importance. Almost all had their reasons for dis¬ 
content, although the most legitimate was tliat of 
the worthy old Baron, who was only distressed on 
account of the common cause. 

We shall hardly,*’ said he one morning to Wa- 
verloy, when they had been viewing the castle,— 

we shall hardly gain tlie obsidional crown, wdiieli 
you w ot well was made of the roots or grain which 
takes root within the place besieged, or it may be 
of the herb woodbind, parttariu, or pellitory; we 
shall not, I say, gain it by this same blockade or 
leagut'r of Edinburgh Castle.” For tins opinion, 
he gave most learned and satisfactory reasons, tluxt 
the reader may not care to hear repeated. 

Having escaped from the old gentleman, Wnver- 
ley went to Fergus’s lodgings by appointment, to 
qw;jht Jiis return from Holyroud-House. I am to 
have a paHicnlar audienee to-morrow',” said Fer¬ 
gus to Waverley, overnight, “ and you nuust meet 
mo to w’ish me joy of tlie success wliicli 1 securely 
anticipate.” 

The morrow' came, and in the Chief’s apartment 
he found Ensign Maccombich waiting to make re¬ 
port of his turn of duty in a sort of ditch which 
they had dug across the Castle-hill, and called a 
trench. In a short time the Cliicf’s voice was heard 
on the stair in a tone of impatient fury:—“Calluin, 
—why, Callum Beg,—Diaoull” lie entered the 
room with all the marks of a man agitated hy a 
towering passion ; and there were few upon w’hoso 
features rage produced a more violent ellect. The 
veins of his forehead swelled when lie w'as in such 
agitation ; his nostril became tlilated; his cheek 
and eye inflamed; and his look that of a demoniac. 
These appearances of half-suppressed rage w^ere the 
more frightful, because they were obviously caused 
by a strong effort tb temper with discretion an 
almost ungovernable paroxysm of passion, and re¬ 
sulted from an internal conflict of the most dreadful 
kind, which agitated his whole frame of mortality. 

As he entered the apartment, he unbuckled lii.s 
broadsword, and throwing it down with such vio¬ 
lence that the weapon rolled to the other end of the 
room, 1 know not what,” he exclaimed, with¬ 
holds me from taking a solemn oath that I will 
never more draw it in liis cause. Load iny pis¬ 
tols, Callum, and Jbring them hither instantly ;— 
instantly!” Callum, whom iiotlmig ever startled, 
dismayed, or disconcerted, obeyed very coolly.— 
Evan Dim, upon whose brow the suspicion that Ins 
Chief had been insulted, called up a corresponding 
storm, swelled in sullen silence, awaiting to learn 
where or upon whom vengeance was to descend. 

“ So, Waverley, you are there,” said the Chief, 
after a moment’s recollection;—Yes, I remem¬ 
ber I asked you to slmre my triumph, and you have 
come to witness my—disappointment we shall call 
it.” Evan now presented the written report he 
had in his hand, which Fergus threw from him 
with gi'eat passion. “ I wish to God,” he said, 
“ the old den would tumble down upon the heads 
of the fools who attack, and the knaves who defend 
it! 1 see, Waverley, you think 1 am mad—leave 
us. Evan, but be within call.” 

** The Colonel’s in an unco kippage,” said Mrs 


Flockhart to Evan, as he descended,; “ I wish he 
may be weel,—the very veins on his brent bi*ow 
are swelled like whip-cord; wad he no tak s<mie- 
thing!” » 

" He usually lets blood for these fits,” answered"*' 
the Highland Ancient witli great compostlire. 

When this officer left the room, the Chieftain 
gradually reassuraed some degree of composure.— 

I know, Waverley,” he said, “ that Colonel Talbot 
; has persuaded you to curse ten time^ a-day your 
i engagement with us;—nay, never deny it, for I Am 
I at this moment tempted to curse my own. Would 
I you believe it, I made this very incoming two suits 
to the Prince, and he has rejected them both: what 
do you think of it 1 ” 

“ What can I think,” answered Waverley, “ till 
I know what your requests were I ” 

‘‘ Why, what signifies what they were, man ? I 
tell you it was 1 tliat made them,—1, to whom lie 
i owes more than to any three u lio have joined the 
! standard ; for I negotiated the whole business, and 
1 brought in all llie Peidhsliirc men when not one 
i would have stirred. I am not likely, I think,to 
I a.-^k any tiling very unreasonable, and if I did, they' 
might have stretched a point.— Well, but you shall 
I know all, now that 1 can draw my breath again 
with some freedom. — You remember my earl's 
patent; it is dated some years back, for services 
then rendered; and certainly my merit lias not 
been diminished, to say the least, by my sub.sequeiit 
behaviour. Now, sir, 1 value this bauble of a co¬ 
ronet as little as you can, or any philosopher on 
earth ; for I hold that the chief of such a clan as 
the Sliochd nan Ivor is superior in rank to any earl 
in Scotland. But I had a piu’ticular reason for as¬ 
suming this cursed title at this time. You mii.'^t 
know, that I learned accidentally tliat the Prince 
has been pressing that old foolish Baron of Brad- 
wardine to disinherit his male heir, or nineteenth 
or twentieth cousin, who has taken a command in 
the Elector of Hanover’s militia, and to settle hlV 
estate upon your pretty little friend Hose ; 
as being the command of Iiis king and \ 

who may alter the destination of a fief at 
the old gentleman seems well reconciled tol^" ; 

“ And what becomes of the homage! ” ' 

Curse the homage !—1 believe Rose is to pilf 
off the queen’s slipper on her coronation-day, or 
some such trash. Well, sir, as Rose Bradwardine 
would always have made a suitable match for me, 
but for this idiotical predilection of her father for 
the heir-male, it occurred to me there now remained 
no obstacle, unless that the Baron might expect 
his daughter’s husband to take the name of Brad- 
wardiue (which you know would be impossible in 
my case), and that thi.s might be evaded by my 
assuming the title to which 1 had so good a right, 
and which, of course, would supersede that diffi¬ 
culty. If she was to be also Viscountess Bradwar- 
dine in her own right, after her father’s demise, so 
much the better; I could have no objection.” 

“ But, Fergus,” said Waverley, “ I liad no idea 
that you had any affection for Miss Bradwardine, 
and you are always sneering at her father.” \ 

I have JUS much affection for ALss Bradwardin^, 
my good friend, as I think it necessary to Lave 
the future mistress of my family, and the ruo^^i 
of my childreu. She is a very pretty, intel^ ' 
gild, and is certainly of one of the very first 5^*; 
kind families; and, with a little of Flora’s instruc'* 
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Uuilil^nd formings will make a very good figure. 
•As td^er father, he is aii original, it is true, and an 
abswd one enough; but he has given such severe 
lessJ^ to Sir Hew Halbert, that dear defunct the 
~54jSrc^f Balmawhapple, and others, that nobody 
.d^e laugh at him, so his absurdity goes for no¬ 
thing. 1 tell you there could have been no earthly 
objection—none. 1 had settled the thing entirely 
in my own mind.*' 

“ But had you aslced the Baron’s consent,’’ said 
Waverley, ‘^or Rose’s?” 

" To what purpose ? To have spoke to the Baron 
before I had assumed my title would have only 
provoked a premature and irritating discussion on 
the subject of the change of name, when, as Earl of 
(jrlennaquoich, I had only to propose to him to carry 
his d—d bear and boot-jack .partif per pale, or 
in a scutcheon of pretence, or in a separate shield j 
perhaps — any way that would not blemish my own 
coat-of-arms. And as to Rose, I don’t sco what 
oliicctiou she could have made, if her father was 

Jl^rhaps the same that your sister makes to me, 
yo\being satisfied.” 

iWgus gave a broad stare at the comparison 
whicl^lhis supposition implied, but cautiously ^up- 
pressed the answ’er which rose to his tongue. “ U, 
we should easily liave arranged all that.—So, sir, I 
eraved a private interview', and this morning was 
assigned ; and I asked you to meet me here, tliink- 
ing, like a fool, that 1 should want your countenance 
as bride’s-man. Well—I state my pretensions— 
they are not denied—the promises so repeatedly 
made, and the patent granted—they are acloiow- 
eclged. But I propose, as a natural consequence, 
to assume the rank which the patent bestow'ed— I i 

liave the old story of the jealousy of C-and | 

M - - trumpt up against me — 1 resist this 

pretext, and offer to procure their w'ritten ac<piies- ! 
ceime, in virtue of the date of my patent as prior to I 
silly claims—I assure you 1 would have had 1 
5 ] iWg^nsent from them, if it had been at the point 
JBJte'ord — And then out comes tlic real truth; 

to tell me, to my face, that my pa- I 
3 burabA be suppressed for the pre.sent, for fear | 
knowj ^ting that rascally coward and faineant — ; 
the rival chief of his own clan) who has 
ho better title to be a chieftain than I to be Emperor 
of China; and who is pleased to shelter his dastardly 
reluctance to come out, agreeable to Ins promise 
tw'enty times pledged, under a pretended jealousy 
of the Prince’s partiality to me. And, to leave 
this miserable driveller without a pretence for his 
cowardice, the Prince asks it as a personal favoim 
of me, forsooth, not to press my just and reason¬ 
able request at this moment. After this, put your 
faith in princes! ” 

And did your audience end here ? ” 

End ? O no ! I was determined to leave him no 
pretence for his ingratitude, and I therefore stiited, 
with all the composure I could muster,—for I pro¬ 
mise you I trembled with passion,—the pariicular 
reasons I had for wishing that his Royal Highness 
w'ouW impose upon me any other mode of exliibit- 
- liijj fa y duty and devotion, as my views in life made, 
dyiy other time would have been a mere 
/ <J^||^4his crisis a severe sacrifice ; and then I 
' c.t plan.” 

^ what did the Prince answ'er ? ” 

,.. - Answer? why—it is well it is written, Curse 


not the king, no, not in tny thought!—why, he an 
swelled, that truly he was glad I had made him iny 
confident, to prevent more grievous disappointment, 
for he could assure me, upon the word of a prince, 
that Miss Bradwardine’s affections were engaged, 
and he was under a particular promise to favour 
them. ‘ So, my dear Fergus,’ said he, with his 
most gracious cast of smile, ‘ as the marriage is 
utterly out of question, there need be no hurry, you 
know, about the earldom.’ And so he glided off, and 
left me plantc la.’^ 

‘‘ And what did you do ? ” 

" I’ll tell you what I could have done at that 
moment—sold myself to the devil or the Elector, 
whichever offered the dearest revenge. However I 
am now cool. I know he intends to many her to 
some of his rascally Frenchmen, or his Irish offi¬ 
cers: but 1 will watch them close; and let the man 
that would supplant me look well to himself.—i>i- 
soipia coprirsif Signor** 

After some further conversation, unnecessary to 
be detailed, Waverley took leave of the Chieftain, 
whose fury had now subsided into a deep and strong 
desire of vengeance, and returned home, scarce able 
to analyze the mixture of feelings which the narra¬ 
tive had awakened in his own bosom. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

“ To one thing constant nerer ” 

“ I AM the very child of caprice,” said Waverley 
to himself, as he bolted the door of his apartment, 
and paced it with hasty steps—“ What is it to me 
that Fergus Mae-lvor should wish to marry Rose 
Bradwardine ?—I love her not— I might have been 
loved by her perhaps—but 1 rejected her simple, 
natural, and affecting attachment, instead of che¬ 
rishing it into tenderness, and dedicated myself to 
one wlio will never love mortal man, unless old 
Warwick, the King-maker, should arise from the 
dead. The Baron too — I w'ould not have cared 
about his estate, and so the name would have been 
no stumbling-block. The devil might have taken 
the barren moors, and drawn off the royal caliga’y 
for any thing I would have minded. But, framed 
as she is for domestic aftection and tenderness, for 
giving aiul receiving all those kind and quiet atten¬ 
tions which sweeten life to those who pass it to¬ 
gether, she is sought by Fergus Mac-Ivor. He will 
nut use her ill, to be sure — of tliut he is incapable 
—but he will neglect her after the first month ; he 
will be too intent on subduing some rival chief¬ 
tain, or circumventing some favourite at court, on 
gaining some heathy hill and lake, or adding to his 
bands some new troop of catcraiis, to inquire what 
she docs, or how she amuses herself. 

‘ And then will canker sorrow eat her bud, 

And chase the native beauty from her cheek; 

And she will look as hollow as a ghost, 

And dim and meagre as an ague tit. 

And so she’ll die.’ 

And such a catiustrophe of the most gentle creature 
on earth might liave been prevented, if Mr Edward 
Waverley had had his eyes ! — Upon my word, 1 
cannot understand how 1 thought Flora so much— 
that is, so xery much—handsomer than Rose. She 
is taller indeed, and her maimer more formed; but 
many people think IMiss Bradwardine’s more na- 
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tural; aud she is certainly much younger. I should 
think Flora is two yeasrs older than 1 am—I will 
look at them particidaa^y this evening.** 

And with this resolution Waverley went to drink 
tea (as the fashion was Sixty Years since) at 
file hoiiEJe of a lady of quality, attached to the cause 
of the Chevalier, where he found, as lie expected. 
Doth the ladies. All rose as he entered, hut Flora 
immediately resumed her place, and the conversa¬ 
tion in which she was engaged. Rose, on the con¬ 
trary, almost imperceptibly made a little way in 
the crowded circle for iiis advancing the corner of 
a chair .—** Her manner, upon tlie whole, is most 
engaging,” said Waverley to himself. 

A dispute occurred wliether the Gaelic or Italian 
language was most liquid, and best adapted for 
poetry; the opinion for the Gaelic, which probably 
might not have found supporters elsewliere, was 
here fiercely defended by seven Highland ladies, 
who talked at the top of their lungs, and sci*eamed 
the company deaf, with examples of Celtic evyhonia. 
Flora, observing the Lowland ladies sneer at the 
comparison, produced some reasons to show that it 
was not altogether so absurd; but Rose, when asked 
for her opinion, gave it with animation in praise of 
Itiilian, wdiich she had studied with Waverley’s as¬ 
sistance. “ She has a more correct ear than Flora, 
though a less aci omplished musician,” said Waver¬ 
ley to himself. “ I suppose Miss Mac-1 vor will next 
compare Mac-Murrough nan Fonn to Ariosto!” 

Lastly, it so befell that the company differed i 
whether Fergus should be asked to perform on the | 
ftute, at which he was an ade])t, or Waverley in¬ 
vited to read a play of Shakspeare; and the lady | 
of the house good-humouredly undertook to collect i 
the votes of the company for poetry or music, under | 
the condition, that the gentleman whose talents ivere I 
not laid under contribution that evening, sIkuiUI i 
contribute them to enliven the next. It chanccMl j 
that Rose had the casting vote. Now Flora, who i 
seemed to impose it>- as a rule upon herself never j 
to coimtenance any proposal which might seem to ; 
encourage Waverley, had voted for music, provid- i 
ing the Baron would take his violin to accompany 
Fergus. “ I wish you joy of your taste, Miss Mac- 
Ivor,” thought Edward, as they sought for his book. 

** I thought it better when we were at Glcnnaquoich; 
but certainly the Baron is no great performer, and 
Shakspeare is worth listening to.” 

Romeo and Juliet was selected, and Edward read 
with taste, feeling, and spirit, several scenes from 
that play. All tne company applauded with their 
hands, and many with Uieir tears. Flora, to whom 
the drama was well known, was among the former; 
Rose, to whom it was altogether new, belonged to 
the latter class of admirers. " She has more feel¬ 
ing too,” said Waverley internally. 

The conversation turning upon the incidents of 
the play, and upon the characters, Fergus declared 
that the only one worth naming, as a man of fa¬ 
shion and spirit, was Mercutio. ^ I could not,” he 
said, " quite follow all his old-fashioned wit, but he 
must have been a very pretty fellow, accor^ng to 
the ideas ctf his time.” 

* And it "waeai^aTOe,” said Ensign Maccombich, 
who usually foUov/ed his Colonel everywhere, “ for 
that Tibbert, or Taggart, or w hatever w as Ins name, 
to stick him under the othergv^cJeman’a arm while 
he was redding the fray.” 

The ladies, of course, declarea loudly in favbur 


of Romeo, but this opinion did not go und^puted 
The misti*e8s of tlie house, and several other ladies,. 
severely reprobated the levity with whidi the^hero 
transfers his affections from Rosalind to Jidiet, Flom 
remained silent until her opinion was repeatedly^ 
I’equested, and then answered, she thought the rir- 
cumstance objected to, not only reconcilable to na¬ 
ture, but such as in the highest degree evinced the 
art of the poet. “ Romeo is described,” said she, 
“ as a young man, peculiarly susceptible of the 
softer passions; his love is lit first fixed upon a 
woman who could afford it no return; tliis he re¬ 
peatedly tells you,— 

‘ From love's weak childish bow she lives unharmed 
and again,— 

‘ She hath forsworn to love.’ 

Now, as it was impossible that Romeo’s love, sup¬ 
posing him a reasonable being, could continue to 
subsist w^itliont hope, the i)oct has, with great art, 
seized the moment when he was reduced actually 
to despair, to tlirow in his way an object mor^ ac¬ 
complished than lier by wdiom he had been rejected, 
and who is disposed to repay his attachment I 
can scarce conceive a situation more calculated to 
enl»ance the ardour of Romeo’s affection for Juliet; 
than his being at once raised by her fron> the state 
of drooping melancholy in which he appears first 
upon the scene, to the ecstatic state in wliich he 
exclaims— 

-‘ come what sorrow* can, 

Tt cannot countervail the exchange of joy 

That one short moment gives me in her sight. ” 

‘‘ Good now, Miss Mac-H’or,” said a y^ning lady 
of quality, “ do you mean to cheat us out of our 
prerogative? will you persuade us love cannot sub¬ 
sist witliout hope, or that the lover must become 
fickle if the lady is cruel ? O fie 1 1 did not expect 
such an unsentimental conclusion.” 

‘‘ A lover, my dear Lady Betty,” said Flora, imy; 

I conceive, persevere in his suit under very 
couraging circumstances. Afiection can /jrc5>Mi<aud 
then) withstaiul very severe storms of r^lrour, 
not a long polar frost of dowairight iufjlifereitee. 
Don’t, even with your attractions, try the experi¬ 
ment upon any lover wdiose faith you value. ^ Love 
will subsist on wonderfully little hope, but not alto¬ 
gether without it.” 

** It will be just like Duncan Mac-Girdie’s mare,’- 
Sciid Evan, ‘‘ if your hidyships please; ho wanted 
to use her by degi'ees to live without meat, and 
just as he had put her on a straw a-day, tlie poor 
thing died I” 

Evan’s illustration set the company a-laughing, 
and the discourse took a different turn. Shortly 
afterwards the party broke up, and Edward re¬ 
turned home, musing on what Flora had said. ** I 
will love my Rosalind no more,” said he: ^ she lias 
given me a broad enough hint for that; and 1 will 
speak to her brotlier, and resign my suit. But for 
a Juliet—would it be handsome to interfere with 
Fergus’s pretensions?—though it is impossible they 
can ever succeed : and should they miscarry, what 
then?—why then alors oomme alors** And’Vith 
this resolution, of being guided by. circumstan^, 
did our hero commit himself to repose. /y 
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CHAPTER LV 

JL A Brave Man in Sorrow. 

m readers should be of opinion that my 

httro’a levity in love is altojyether unpardonable^ I 
must remind them that all Iub griefs and difficulties 
did not arise from that sentimeutol source. Even 
the lyric poet, who complains so feelingly of the 
pains of love, could not forget, that, at the same 
time, he was ‘‘ in debt and in drink,” which, doubt¬ 
less, were great aggravations of hia distress. There 
were indeed whole days in which Waverley thought 
neither of Flora nor Rose Bradwardine, but wliich 
were spent in melonclioly conjectures on the pro¬ 
bable state of matters at Waverley-Honour, and 
the dubious issue of the civil cont<*st in which he 
was pledged. Colonel Talbf»t often engaged him in 
discussions upon the justice of tlie canse he had 
esppused. Not,” he said, that it is possible for 
Yoi( to quit it at this present moment, for, come 
whaVjjWAv must stand by your i-asl) engage- 
But I wish you to be aware that the right 
is ink wdtliyou; that you are fighting against the 
real iiHpreflts of your country ; and that you ought, 
as an Englishman and a jiatriot, to titUe the first 
opportimity to leave this unhappy expedition before 
the snow-ball melts.” 

In such political disputes, Waverley usually op¬ 
posed the common arguincuts of his party, wdth 
whicn it is umiecessary to trouble the reader. But- 
he had little to say when the Colonel urged him to 
compare the strength by which they h;id under¬ 
taken to overthrow the Govei'iunent, with that which 
was now assembling very rajudly for its sujiport. 
To this statement VVaverley liad but one answer: 
“ Jf the cause 1 have undertaken be perilous, t)ici*e 
would be the gi’eater disgrace in nljandoning it.” 
And in his tui*u he generally silenced Colonel I'al- 
botjAud succeeded in changing the subject. 

Ae night, when, after a long dispute of this iii- 
tui’e||jj|s friends had separated, and our hero liad 
bed, he was awakened about midnight by 
a Suppressed groan. He started up and listtmed; it 
canib from tlie apartment of Colonel Talbot, which 
was divided from his own by a wuinseoltcKl parti¬ 
tion, with a door of cointnunicatiou. Waverley 
approached tliis door, and distinctly heard one or 
two deep-drawn sighs. What could be the matter ? 
The Colonel had parted from him, apparently, in 
his usual state of spirits. He must have been taken 
suddenly ill. Under this impression, he opened tlie 
door of communication very gently, and })erccived 
tlio Colonel, in hia night-gown, seated by a table, 
on which lay a letter and a picture. He raised his 
head hastily, as Edivard stood uncertain whether 
to advance or retire, and Waverley perceived that 
his clieeka were stained with tears. 

As if ashamed at beiug found giving ivay to such 
emotion, Colonel Talbot rose with apj.arcnt displea¬ 
sure, and said, with some sternness, I tliink, i:lv 
Waverley, my own apartment, and the lu/ur, might 
have secured even a prisoner against”- 

“Ho not say intrusion, Colonel Talbot; I heard 
yon(^breathe hard, and feared you were ill; that 
almjk could liave induced mo to break in upon 

“ I l|sn well,” eaid tlie Colonel, “ perfectly well ” 

“ But you are distressed,” said Edward • is 
there any thing can be done?” 


“ Nothing, Mr Wa,veriey : I was only think¬ 
ing of home, and of some unpleasant occurrenoec 
there.” 

“ Good God, my uncle!” exclaimed Waverley.\ 

“ No,—it is a grief entirely my own. I am i 
! Jisliamcd you should have seen it disarm me sc 
much ; but it must have its course at times, that it 
may be at others more decently su^^rted. I would 
have kept it secret from you; for I think it will 
grieve you, and yet you can administer no conso¬ 
lation. But you have surprised me,— I see you are 
suiqirised yourself,—and i hate mystery. Read 
that letter.” 

The letter was from Colonel Talbot’s sister, and 
in these words: 

“ I received yowl’s, my dearest brother, by Hod¬ 
ges. Sii’ K. W. and Mr R. are still at large, but 
ai-e not permitted to leave London. I wish to hea¬ 
ven I could give you as good an account of matters 
in the .square. But the news of tlie unhappy affair 
at Preston came upon us, with’ tlie dreadful addition 
tliat you were among the fallen. You know Lady 
Emily’s suite of health, wheu your friendship foi* 
Sir E. induced you to leave her. She was much 
harassed with the sad accounts from Scotland of 
the rebellion having broken out; but kept up hci’ 
.spirits, as, she said, it became yoiu* wife, and for 
the sake of the future heir, so long liopcd for in 
vain. Alas, my dear brother, the.se hopes are now 
ended! Notwithstanding all my watchful care, tliis 
luihappy riimoui’ rcjiched her without preparation. 
Slie wa.s taken ill immediately; and the poor hifant j 
scarce sui'vived its birth. AVould to God this were ! 
all! But altliough the contradiction of the horrible 
report by your own letter has greatly revived her 

s])irits, yet Dr-apprehends, I grieve to say, 

serious, and even dangerous, C()n*3cquences to her 
health, especially from the uncertahity in whidi slio 
must nece.ssarily remabi for some time, aggra\'ated 
by tlie ideas she lias funned of the ferocity of those 
ivith whom you are a prisoner. 

“ Do tliercfore, my dear orothcr, as soon as this 
reaches you, endeavour to gain your release, by 
parole, by ransom, or any way that is practicable. 

1 do nut exaggerate Lady Emily’s state of health: 
but 1 must not — dare not—suppress the truth.— 
Ever, my dear Philip, your most affectionate sister, 

“ Lucy Talbot.” 

Edward stood motionless when he had perused 
this letter; for the conclusion was inevitable, th^t 
by the (,’olonel’s journey in quest of him, he had in¬ 
curred this heavy calamity. It was sever© enough, 
even in its iiTcmediable part; lor Colonel Talbot 
and La«ly Emily, long without a family, had fondly 
exulted i‘n the hopes which were now blasted. But 
this disappointment was nothing to the extent of 
the threatened evil; and Edward, with hon’or, re¬ 
garded himself asdhe original cause of both. 

Ere be could collect himself sutficiently to speak, 
Colonel Talbot had recovered his usual composing 
of manner, though his troubled eye denoted his 
menial agony. 

“ She is a woman, ray young fi’iend, who may 
justify even a soldier’s tears.” He reached him 
the iiiiiiiature, exhibiting features which fully ju% 
tified the eulogiurn; “ and yet, God knows, what 
you see «f her there is the least of the charins slie 
posses.ses — possessed, 1 shoidd perhaps say—-But 
God’s will be done I” 
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“ You must fly—you must fly instantly to her 
relief. It is not—it shall not be too late.” 

" Fly !—how is it possible ? I am a prisoner— 
upon parole.” 

“ I am your keeper—I restore yom* pai’ole—I 
am to answer for you.” 

“ You cannot do so consistently with your duty; 
nor can I accept a discharge from you with due 
regard to my oum honour—you would be made I'e- 
5-ponsible.” 

“ I will answer it with my head, if necessary,” 
said Waverley, impetuously. I have been the 
unhappy cause of the loss of your child—make me 
not the murderer of your wife.” 

‘‘ No, my dear Edward,” said Talbot, taking 
him kiudly by the hand, “ you are in no respect to 
blame; and if I concealed this domestic distress for 
two days, it was lest your sensibility should view it 
in that light. You could not think of me, hardly 
knew of my existence, when I left England in quest 
of you. It is a responsibility. Heaven knows, suf¬ 
ficiently heavy for mortahty, that we must answer 
for the foreseen and direct result of our actions,— 

' for their indirect and consequential operation, the 
great and good Being, wlio alone can foresee the 
dependence of human events on each other, hath 
not pronounced liis frail creatures liable.” 

But that you should have left liUdy Emily,” 
said Waverley, with mucli emotion, in the situa¬ 
tion of all others the most interesting to a husband, 
to seek a”- 

“ I only did my duty,” answered Colonel Tal¬ 
bot, calmly, “ and I do not, ought not, to regret it. 
If the path of gratitude aud honour were always 
smooth and easy, there w’ould be little merit in | 
following it; but it moves often in contradiction to 
our interest and passions, and sometimes to our 
bettor affections. These are the trials of life, and 
this, though not the least bitter” (tlie tears came 
unbidden to his eyes), “ is not the first which it has 
been my fate to encounter—But we will talk of this 
to-morrow,” he said, wTinging Waverley’s hands. 

Good-night; strjve to forget it for a few hours. 
It will dawn, 1 think, by six, and it is now past 
tw'o. Good-night.” 

Edw'ard retired, without trusting his voice with 
a reply. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

Exertion. 

When Colonel Talbot entered the breakfast-par¬ 
lour next morning, he learned from Waveiiey’s 
servant that our hero had been abroad at an early 
hour, and was not yet returned. The morning 
w’as w’ell advanced before he again appeared. He 
arrived out of breath, but with au air of joy that 
astonished Colonel Talbot. 

There,” said he, throwing a paper on the table. 

there is my morning’s w^ork.—Alick, pack up the 
Colonel’s clothes. Make haste, make haste.” 

The Colonel examined the paper with astonish¬ 
ment. It was a pass from the Chevalier to Colonel 
Talbot, to repair to Leith, or any other port in pos¬ 
session of his Royal Highness’s troops, and there to 
embark for England or elsewliere, at his free plea¬ 
sure ; he only giving his parole of honour not to 
bear arms against tlie house of Stuart for tne space 
of a twelvemonth. 


** In the name of God,” said the CoWel^ his 
eyes sparkling with eagerness, “ how did you ob¬ 
tain this?” ** \ 

^ I was at the Chevalier’s levee as soon as he 
usually rises. Ho was gone to the canop at Dud- 
dingston. I pursued him thither; asked and ob¬ 
tained au audience—but I will tell you not a word 
more, unless I see you begin to pack.” 

Before I know whether I can avail myself of 
this passport, or how it was obtained?” 

" O, you can take out the things again, you know 
—Now I see you busy, I will go on. WTien 1 first 
mentioned your name, his eyes sparkled almost as 
bright as yours did two minutes since. ‘ Had you,’ 
lie earnestly asked, ‘ shown any sentiments favour¬ 
able to liis cause V ‘ Not in the least, nor was there 
any hope you would do so.* His countenance fell. 
I requested your freedom. ‘ Impossible,* he said; 
—‘ your importance, as a friend and confidant of 
such and such personages, made my request alto¬ 
gether extravagant.’ 1 told him my own story and 
yours ; and asked him to judge what my fe^Ungsj 
must be by his own. He has a heart, and a'khid 
one. Colonel Talbot, you may say what you please. 
He took a sheet of paper, and wrote the paw with 
his own hand. ‘ I will not trust myself with my 
council,’ he said; ‘ they will argue me out of what 
is right. I will not endure that a friend, valued as 
1 value you, should be loaded with the painful re¬ 
flections which must afflict you in case of further 
misfortune in Colonel Talbot’s family; nor will I 
keep a brave enemy a prisoner under such circum- 
.stances. Besides,’ said he, ‘ I think I can justify 
myself to my prudent advisers, by pleading the 
I good cfiect such lenity will produce on the minds 
of the great English families with whom Colonel 
Talbot is connected.’ ” 

“ There the politician peeped out,” said the Colonel. 
“ Well, at least he concluded like a king’s son: 
—‘ Take the passport; I have added a condition 
for form’s sake; but if the Colonel objects to it,C let 
him depart without giving any parole whatevijr. I 
come here to war with men, but not to distress or 
endanger women.’ ” } 

‘‘ Well, I never thought to have been so imich 

indebted to tlio Pretend-” 

‘‘ To the Prince,” said Waverley, smiling. 

“ To the Chevalier,” said the Colonel; “ it is a 
good travelling name, and whicli we may both freely 
use. Did he say any thing more ? ” 

‘‘ Only asked if there was any thing else he could 
oblige me in; and wlicn 1 replied in the negative, 
he shook me by the hand, and wished all his fol¬ 
lowers were as considerate, since some friends of 
mine not only asked all he had to bestow, but many 
things which were entirely out of his power, or that 
of the greatest sovereign upon earth. Indeed, he 
said, no prince seemed, in the eyes of his followers, 
so like the Deity as himself, if you were to judge 
from the extravagant requests which they daily 
preferred to him.” 

‘‘ Poor young gentleman,” said the Colonel, " I 
suppo.so he begins to feel the difficulties of his situa¬ 
tion. Well, dear Waverley, this is more than^nd, 
and shall not be forgotten while Philip Talbok can 
remember any tiling. My life—psliaw—let >5mily 
thank you for that—this is a favour wcjrtb 
lives. I cannot hesitate on giving my fartde in 
the circumstances: there it is—(he wrote it out in 
form)—And now, how am I to get off!” 
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AU th^t is 8«ttled: your baggage is packed, my 
horses)wait, and a boat has been engaged, by the 
Pliny’s permission, to4)ut you on board the Fox 
frigs^^ 1 sent a messenger down to Leith on p tr* 

r That will do excellently well. Captain Beaver 
is my particular friend: he will put me ashore at 
lierwick or Shields, from whence 1 can ride post 
to London;—and you must intrust me with the 
packet of papers which you recovered by means of 
j'our Miss Bean Lean. I may have an opportunity 
of using them to your ad vantage. — But I see your 

Highland friend, Glen-what do you call his 

barbarous namel and his orderly witli him—1 
must not call him his orderly cut-throat any more, 
1 suppose. See how he walks as if the world were 
his own, with the bomiet on one side of his head, 
and his plaid puffed out across his breast! I should 
like now to meet that youth where my hands were 
not tied: 1 would tame liis pride, or he should tamo 
mfee.” 

Foj^^i^iame, Colonel Talbot! you swell at sight 
of dKrtan, as the bull is said to do at scarlet. You 
atis5 Mac-Ivor have some points not much unlike, 
so fiir as national prejudice is concemed.” 

The latter part of this discourse took place in the 
street. They passed the Chief, tlie Colonel and he 
sternly and punctiliously gi’eeting each other, like 
two duellists before they take their ground. It was 
evident the dislike was mutual. 1 never see that 
surly fellow that dogs his heels,” said the Colonel, 
after he had mounted his hoi'se, “ but he reminds 
me of lines I have somewhere heard—upon the 
stage, I think: 

-‘ CloaS behind him 

Stalks sullen Bertram, like a sorcerer's fiend, 
Pressing to be employed.* ’* 

I assure you, Colonel,” said Waverlcy, that 
you judge too harshly of the Highlanders.” 

‘‘ Not a whit, not a whit; 1 cannot spare them a 
cannot bate them an ace. Let them stay in 
/ barren mountains, and puff and swell, 

f their bonnets on the liorns of the moon, 

what business have they 
^^^hei’e people wear breeches, and speak an 
language ?—I mean intelligible incom- 
pansou to their gibberisb, for even the Lowlandei’s 
talk a kind of English little better than the Negroes 

in Jamaica. I could pity the Pr-, I mean the 

Chevalier himself, for hartng so many desperadoes 
about him.^ And they learn their trade so early. 
There is a Itind of subaltern imp, for example, a 
sort of sucking devil, whom your friend Glenna— 
Glenamuck there, has sometimes in his train. To 
look at him, he is about fifteen years; but lie is a 
century old in mischief and villany. He \vas play¬ 
ing at quoits the other day in the court; a gentle¬ 
man—a decent-looking person enough—came past, 
and as a quoit hit his shin, he lifted his cane: But 
my young bravo whips out his pistol, like Beau 
Clincher in the Trip to the Jubilee, aud had not a 
scream of Gardez Veau from an upper window, set 
all parties a scampering for fear of the inevitable 
con^quences, the poor gentleman would have lost 
hlS/lSfe by the han^ of that little cockatrice.” 

fine character you’ll give of Scotland upon 
yottrtetohi, Colonel Talbot.” 

.OmJ ustice Shallow,” said the Colonel, " will 
dave n» the trouble—‘ Barren, barren—beggars 
all, beggars all. Marry, good air,’—and that only 


when you are fiiirly out of Edhiburgh, and not yet 
come to Leith, as is our case at present.” 

lu a short time they arrived at the seaport:— 

“ The boat rock’d at the pier of Leith, 

Full loud the wind blew down the ferry; 

The ship rode at the Berwick Law "- 

Farewell, Colonel; may you find all as you 
would wish it! Perhaps we may meet sooner than 
you expect; they talk of an immediate route to 
England.” 

‘‘ Tell me nothing of that,” said Talbot; I ytish 
to carry no news of your motions.” 

Simply, then, adieu. Say, w'ith a thousand 
kind gi-oetings, all that is dutiful and affectionate to 
Sir Everard and Aimt Rachel—Think of me as 
kindly as you can—speak of me as indulgently aa 
your conscience will permit, and once more adieu.” 

And adieu, my dear Waverlcy! — many, many 
thanks for your kindness. Uiiphiid yourself on the 
firat opportmiity. 1 shall ever think on you with 
gratitude, and the worst of my censxire shall be, 
Que diahle alloit ilfaire dans cette galere V* 

And thus they parted, Colonel Talbot going on 
board of the boat, and Waverley returning to Edin¬ 
burgh. 

CHAPTER LVII 
The March. 

It is not our purpose to intrude upon the pro¬ 
vince of history. We shall therefore only remind 
our readers, that about the beginning of November 
the Young Chevalier, at the head of about six thou¬ 
sand men at the utmost, resolved to peril his cause 
on an attempt to penetrate into the centre of Eng¬ 
land, although aware of the mighty preparations 
vfhich were made for his reception. Tliey set for¬ 
ward on this cnisade in weather which would liavo 
r(‘nfloi'ed any other troops incapable of marching, 
but which ill reality gave tliese active mountaineers 
advantages over a less hardy enemy. In defiance 
of a superior army lying upon the Borders, under 
f’ield-Mai-shal Wade, they besieged and took Car¬ 
lisle, and soon afterwards prosecuted their daring 
march to the southward. 

As Colonel Mac-Ivor's regiment marched in the 
van of the clans, he and Waverley, who now equal¬ 
led any Highlander in the endurance of fatigue, and 
was become somewhat acquainted with their lan¬ 
guage, were perpetually at its head. They marked 
the progress of the army, however, with very dif- 
fei’ent eyes. Fergus, all air aud fire, and confident 
against the world iu arms, measured nothing but 
that every step was a yard nearer London. He 
neither asked, expected, nor desired any aid, ex¬ 
cept that of the clans, to place the Stuarts once 
more on the throne; and Avhen by chance a tew ad¬ 
herents joined the standard^ h,e always considered 
them in the light of new claimants upon the favours 
of the future monarch, who, he concluded, must 
therefore subtract for their gratification so ranch 
of the bounty which ought to be shared among his 
Highland followers. 

Edward’s views were very different. He coul5 
not but observe, that in those towns in which tliey 
proclaimed James the Third, no man cried, God 
bless him.” The mob stared and listened, heart* 
less, stupified, and dull, but gave few signs even 
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ol ifiat boisterous spirit n^hich induces them to shout 
tipoh all occasions^ lor tJie mere exercise of their 
most voices. The Jacobites !»ftd been taught 
to believe that the nortii-western counties abounded 
with wealthy squires and hardy yeomen, devoted to 
tlie cause of the White Rose. But of the wealtiner 
Tories they saw little. , Some fled 1‘rom tiieir houses, 
some feigned themselves sick, some sum‘iidei*ed I 
themselves to the Government as suspected per¬ 
sons. Of such as remained, the ignorant gazed with 
astonishment, mixed with hoiTor and aversion, at 
the wild appearance, unknown language, and sin¬ 
gular garb, of the Scottish clans. An<l to the more 
prudent, tlieir scanty numbers, apparent dehciency 
in discipline, and povei’ty of equipment, seerped 
certain tokens of the calamitous termination of tlicir 
rash undertaking. Thus the few wlio joined them 
were such as bigotry of political principle blinded 
to consequences, or whose broken fortunes induced 
them to hazard all on a risk so desperate. 

The Baron of Brad war dine being asked what he 
thought of these recruits, took a long pinch of snuff, 
and answered drily, ‘‘ that he could not but have 
an excellent opinion of tlieni, since they resembled 
precisely the followers who attached themselves to 
the good King David at the cave of Adullum; ri- 
delicetf every one that was in distress, and eveiy 
one that was in debt, and every one that was dis¬ 
contented, wliicli the Vulgate renders hitter of soul; 
and doubtless,’* he said, they will prove mighty 
men of their hands, and there is much need that 
^ tliey should, for I liave seen many a sour look ciist 
upon us.” 

But none of these considerations moved Fergus. 
Be admired the luxuriant beauty of the country, 
and the situation of many of the seats wliich they 
passed, “ Is Waverley-Honour like that house, 
iSdward ? ” 

It is one-half larger.*' 

Is uncle’s park a:-? fine a one as that 

" It is three times as e.xtenBive, and rather re¬ 
sembles a forest tliaa a mere park.” 

‘‘ Flora will be a happy woman.” 

1 hope Mias Mac-1 vor will have much reason 
for happiness, unconnected with Waverley-llo- 
nour.” 

1 hope so too; but, to be mistress of such a 
place, will be a pretty addition to the sum total.” 

An addition, the want of which, 1 trust, will 
be amply supplied by some otlier means.” 

‘‘ How,” said Fergus, stopping short, and turn¬ 
ing upon Waverley—“ How am 1 to understand 
that, Mr Waverley ?—Had 1 tlie pleasui’e to hear 
you aright I” 

‘‘ Perfectly right, Fergus.” 

** And I am to understand that you no longer 
desire my alliance, and my sister’s hand ?” 

** Your sister has refused mine,” said Waverley, 

^ both directly, and by all the usual means by w hich 
ladies repress undesired attentions.” 

“ I have no idea,” answered the Chieftain, of 
a lady dkmissing or a gentleman wiBidrawing his 
suit, after it has been approved of by her legal 
guardian, without ^ving him an oppoiiunity of 
' talking tlie matter over with the la^% You did 
not, I suppose, expect my sister to drop into your 
mouth Ul^a ripe plum, tlie first moment you chose 
to open it 1 ” 

“ As to the lady’s title to dismiss her lover. Co¬ 
lonel/’ replied Edward, *Mt is a point which yon 


I must argue with her, as I am'ignorant of .^e cus' 
toms of the Highlands in that particular. at 
to my title to acquiesce is a rejection froim her 
without an appeal to your interest, I will telT yon 
plainly, without meaning to undervalue Miss Mac-- 
Ivor’s admitted beauty and accomplishments, that 
I would not take the hand of an angel, with an em¬ 
pire for her dowry, if her consent were extorted by 
I the importunity of friends and goardiaiis, and did 
j not flow from her own free inclination.” 

‘‘ An angel, with the dowi*y of an empire,” re¬ 
peated Fergus, in a tone of bitter irony, is not 

very likely to be pressed upon a-shii*© squire. 

— Blit, sir,” clmugiiig his tone, if Flora Mac- 
Ivor have not the dowry of .an empire, she is my 
sister; and that is sufficient at least to secure her 
against being ti'eated with anything approaching to 
levity.” 

“ She is Flora Mac-Ivor, sir,” said Waverley, 
with firmness, “ wliich to me, were I capable of - 
treating any vvonuan with levity, would be a moite 
effectu^ protection.” 

The brow of the Chieftain was now fully clouded^ 
but Edward felt too indignant at the unreasonable 
tone wliich he had ado]>ted, to avert the stonq/by 
the least concession. They both stood still while 
this short dialogue p.assed, and Fergus seemed half 
disposed to say something more violent, but, by a 
strong effort, suppressed bis passion, and, turning, 
his face forward, walked sullenly on. As they had 
always hitherto walked together, and almost con¬ 
stantly side by side, Waverley pursued his course 
silently in tlie same dii’ection, determined to let the 
Chief take his own time in recovering the good- 
humour which he had so unreasonably discarded, 
and film in his resolution not to bate him an inch 
of dignity. 

After they bad marched on in this sullen man¬ 
ner about a mile, Fergus resumed the discourse in 
a different tone. I believe 1 was wann, my dear 
Kdwal’d, but you provoke me with your want y 
knowledge of the world. You have taken pet^ 1 
some of Floi'a’s pmdei’y, or high-flying 
loyalty, and now, like a child, you quarrel ■ ‘ \ 

plaything you have been crj'ing for, 
yom* faithftil keeper, because my arm 
to Ediiiburgli to hand it to you. I am sure, ' 
was passionate, the mortification of losing the alli¬ 
ance of such a friend, after your arrangement had 
been the talk of both Highlands and Lowlands, and 
t'nat without so much as kno^viBg why or where¬ 
fore, might well provoke calmer blood than mine. 

1 shall write to Edinburgh, and put all to rights ; 
that is, if you desire I sliould do so,—as indeed I 
cannot suppose that your good opinion of Flora, it 
being such as you have often expressed ta can 
be at once laid aside.” 

“ Colonel Mac-lvor,” said Edward, wdio had an 
mind to be bunded farther or fast^ tlian he chose, 
in a matter which he had already considered as* 
broken off, I am fully sensible of the value o£ 
your good offices; and certainly, by your zeal cm 
my behalf in such an affiiir, you do me tm aomU 
Honour. But as JVIiss Mac-lvor has made hmre^^ 
tlon freely and voluntarily, and as all my attentsw.. 
in Edinburgh were received with more thaffi ^d- 
uess, I cannot, in justice either te Iwr or 
consent that she should again be harassed upoU' 
this topic. I would have mentknmd this tu you,* 
some time since;— but you saw the footbg' 
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stood togedior^ siid most hovo tiodoi^ 
stood^ Had I thought otherwise, I would have 
earli^spoken; ‘but 1 iiad a natural i^eluctance to 
entemupon a subject so {)aiidul to us both.” 

well, Mr Waverley,” said Fergus, 
bafghtil^ ** the thing is at an end. I have no 
oc(^ion to press my sister upon any man.” 

*‘'Nor have I any occasion to court repeated 
rejection from the same young lady,.” answered 
Edward, iii the same tone. 

“ I shall make due inquiry, however,” said the 
Chieftain, without noticing tlie interruption, ^ and 
leam what my sister thinlS of all this; w'e will then 
see whether it is. to end here.” 

Respecting such inquiries, you will of course 
be guided by your own judgment,” said Waverley. 
** It is, I am aware, impossible Miss Mac-Ivor can 
change her mind; and were such au unsupposable 
case to happen, it is certain I will not cliaiige mine. 
I only mention this to prevent any possibility of 
fut^e misconstruction.” 

moment would Mac-Ivor have put 
theiSguSrm to a personal arbitrement;—his eye 
and he measured Edwai’d as if to choose 
vvherKhe might best plant a mortal womid. But 
altllou§^l we do not now quarrel according to the 
modes and figures of Caranza or Vincent Saviola, 
no one knew better than Fergus that there must 
be some decent pretext for a mortal duel. For in¬ 
stance, you may challenge a man for ti’eading on 
your corn in a crowd, or for pushing you up to the 
wall, or for taking your seat in tlie tlieafere; but tlie 
'uodem code of honour will not pennit you to found 
a quarrel upon your right of compelling a man to 
continue adclix'sses to a female relative, wliicli the 
fair lady has already refused. So that Fergus was 
compelled to stomach tliis supposed affront, until 
the whirligig of time, whose motion he promised 
himself he would watch most sedulously, should 
bring about an opportunity of revenge. 

Ipaverley’s servant alway s led a saddle-horse 
for^^m in the rear of the battalion to which ho was 
uttaHm^thougli his master seldom rode. But now, 
the domineering and unreasonable con- 
du^of ms late friend, he fell behind the column, 
and mounted his horse, resolving tni seek the Baron 
of Bradwardine, and request permission to volunteer 
in. his troop, instead of the Mac-1 vor regiment. 

“ A happy time of it I should have had,” thou^t 
he, after he was mounted, to have been so closely 
allied to this superb specimen of pride tmd self- 
opinion and passion, A colonel! why, he should 
liave been a. generalissimo. A petty chief of three 
or four hundred men!—his pride might sufiice for 
the Cham! of Tartary ^—the Grand Seignior — the 
Great Mogul! I am well free of liim. Were Flora 
an angel, she would bring with her a second Luci¬ 
fer of ambition and wrath for a brother-in-law.” 

The Baron, whose learning (like Sancho’s jests 
while in the Sierra Morena) seemed to grow mouldy 
for want of exercise, joyfully embraced the op- 
portunhy of Waverley’s offering his service in his 
ri^iment, to bring it into some exertion. The good- 
‘natu^ dd gentleman, however, laboured to effect 
a ycyfatciliatioa between the two quondam friends, 
tunied a cdd ear to his remonstrances, 
them a respectful hearing; and as 
Jp vragiriey, he saw no reason why he should be 
m Ham m oonrting a renewal of the intimacy 
widdi 1&#€liieftaia had so unreasonably disturbed. 


Tile Bar<»i then mentioned fhe matter to the Frinco, 
who, anxious to prevent quarrels in his little army, 
declared he would biinseif remonstrate with Coloncd 
Mac-Ivor on the unreasonableness of his conduei. 
But, in the hurry of tlieir march^ ife was m day of 
two before he had an opportunity to exert, lus in¬ 
fluence in the manner proposed. 

In the meanwhile, Waverley turned the instruc¬ 
tions he had received wliile in Gardinerdragoons 
to some account, and assisted the Baron, xni his eom- 
mand as a sort of adjutant. ** JParmi lei Qfoeughee 
uu horgne est roiy^ says tlie French proverb 5 and 
the cavalry, which consisted chiefly of Lowland, gen¬ 
tlemen, their tenants and servants, formed a high 
opinion of Waverley’s skill, and a great attachment 
to his person. This was indeed partly owing to the 
satisfaction which, they felt at the distinguished 
English volunteer’s living the Highlanders to 
rank among them; for there was a latent grudge 
between the horse and foot, not only owing to the 
difference of the services, but because most of the 
gentlemen, living near the Highlands, had ai one 
time or other liad quarrels with tlie tribes in their 
vicinity, and ail of them looked with a jealous eyq 
on the Highlanders’ avowed pretensions to superior 
valour, and utility in the Prince’s service. 


CHAPTER. LVIII. 

The Confusion of King Agramant^s Camp, 

It was Waverley’s custom sometimes to ride a 
little apart from the main body, to look at any 
object of curiosity which occurred on tlie march. 
They were now in Lancashire, when, attracted by 
a castellated old liall, he left the squadron for half 
an hour, to take a survey and alight sketch of it. ^ 
As he returned down the avenue, he was met by 
Ensign Maccoinbich. This man had contracted a 
sort of regard for Edward since the day of his first 
seeing him at TuUy-Veolan, and introducing him 
to the Highlands. He seemed to loiter, as if on 
pmq)ose to meet with oiir hero. Yet, as he passed 
him, he only approached his stirrup, and pro¬ 
nounced the single word, “Beware!” and then 
walked swiftly on, shunnmg all further communi¬ 
cation. 

Edward, somewhat surprised at this hint, follow¬ 
ed with his eyes the course of Evan, who speedily 
disappeared among the trees* His servant, Alick 
Pohvartli, who was in' attendance, also looked after 
the Highlander, and then riding up close to his 
master, said, 

« The ne’er be in me, sir, if 1 think you’re safe 
aonang thae Higliland rinthereouts.”^ 

“ What do you mean, Alick 1” said Waverley. 

“ The Mac-Ivors, sir, hae gotten it into their 
heads, that ye hae affronted their young leddy 
Miss Flora; and I hae heard mae tlian ane say, 
they wadna tak muclde to mak a bl;ick-cock o’ ye j 
and ye ken weel enough there’s luony 0 ’ them 
wadna mind a bawbee the weising a ball through 
the Prince himseL, an the Chief gae them the wmk 
—or whether he did or no,^—if they thought it a 
thing that would, please him when it was dune.” 

Waverley, theu^ confident tliat Fergus Mao- | 
Ivor was incapable of such treachery, was by no 
i means equally sure of the ferbearance of his fol¬ 
lowers. He knew, toat whorq the hoxiouF of tbs 
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Chief or his family was supposed to he touched, the 
happiest man would be he that could first avenge 
the stigma; and he had often heard tliem quote a 
proverb, That the best revenge was tlie most 
speedy and most safe.” Coupling this with the hint 
of Evan, he judged it most prudent to set spurs to 
his horse, and ride briskly back to the squadron. 
Ere he reached the end of the long avenue, how¬ 
ever, a ball whistled past him, and the report of a 
pistol was heard. 

" It was that deevil’s buckie, Callum Beg,” said 
Alick; " I saw him whisk away through aniang the 
rcisfes.” 

Edward, justly incensed at this act of treachery, 
galloped out of the avenue, and observed the bat¬ 
talion of Mac-Ivor at some distance moving along 
the common, in which it terminated. He also saw 
an individual running very fast to join the party; 
this he concluded was the intended assassin, who, 
by leaping an enclosure, might easily make a much 
sliorter path to the main body than he could find 
on horseback. Unable to contain himself, he com¬ 
manded Alick to go to the Baron of Bradwardinc, 
who was at the head of his regiment about half a 
mile in front, and acquaint him with what had hap¬ 
pened. He himself immediately rode up to Fergus’s 
regiment. The Chief himself was in the act of 
joining them. He was on liorseback, having re¬ 
turned from waiting on the Prince. On perceiving 
Edward approaching, he put his horse in motion 
towards him. 

‘‘Colonel Mac-Ivor,” said Waverley,;ivithoutaiiy 
farther salutation, “ I have to inform you that on© 
of your people has this instant fired at me from a 
lurking-place.” 

“ As that,” answered Mac-Ivor, “ excepting the 
circumstance of a lurking place, is a pleasure which 
I presently propose to myself, 1 should be glad to 
know which of my clajismen dared to anticipate 
me.” 

“ I shall certainly be at your command whenever 
you please;—the gehtlcman who took youi’ ollicc 
upon himself is your page there, Callum Beg.” 

“ Stand forth from the ranks, Callum ! Hid you 
fire at Mr Waverley?” 

“ No,” answered the unblushing Callum. 

“ You did,” said Alick Polwarth, who was already 
returned, having met a trooper by whom he dis¬ 
patched an account of what was going forward to 
, the Baron of Bradwardine, while he himself re- 
turned to his master at full gallop, neither sparing 
the rowels of his spurs, nor the sides of his horse, i 
“ Yo\i did; I saw you as plainly as I ever saw the 
auld kirk at Coudingham.” 

“ You lie,” replied Callum, with his usual im¬ 
penetrable obstinacy. The combat between the i 
laiights would certainly, as in the days of chival¬ 
ry, have been preceded by an encounter between 
the squires (for Alick was a stout-hearted Merse- 
)nan, and feared the bow of Cupid far more than a 
Highlander’s dirk or claymore), but Fergus, with 
his usual tone of decision, demanded Callum’s pistol. 
The cock was down, the pan and muzzle were black 
with the sqioke; it had been that instant fired. 

“ Take that,” said Fergus, striking the boy upon 
the head with the heavy pistol-but with liis whole 
force,—“ take that for acting without orders, and 
lying to disguise it.” Callum received the blow 
without appearing to flinch from it, and fell witli- 
eut sign of life. “ Stand still, upon your lives 1” 


said Fergus to the rest of the clan; “ 1 Mow the 
bmins of the first mim who intetferes betw^sieii Mt 
Waverley and me.” They stood motionless; Evan 
Dhu alone showed symptoms of vexation and^inx- 
iety. Callum lay on the ground bleeding copiously, 
but no one ventured to give hini any assistance. It 
seemed as if he had gotten his death-blow. 

“ And now for you, Mr Waverley; please to turn 
your horse twenty yards with me upon the com¬ 
mon.” Waverley complied; and Fergus, confront¬ 
ing him when they were a Httle way from the line 
of march, said, with great affected coolness, “ 1 
could not but wonder, sir, at the fickleness of taste 
which you were pleased to express the other day. 
But it was not an angel, as you justly observed, who 
had charms for you, unless she brought an empire 
for her fortune. I have now an excellent com¬ 
mentary upon that obscure text.” 

• “ I am at a loss even to guess at your meaning, 

Colonel Mac-Ivor, unless it seems plain that you 
intend to fasten a quarrel upon me.” i 

“ Your affected ignorance shall not servo you, sir. 
The Priiyje, — the Prince himself, has acquainted' 
me with your manoeuvres. I little thought that 
your engagements with Miss Bradwardine wer 9 /tlie 
reason of your breaking off your intended riiatch 
with my sister. I suppose the information tliat the ’ 
Baron had altered the destination of his estate, wjia 
quite a sufficient reason for slighting your friend’s 
sister, and carrying off your friend’s mistress.” 

“ Did the Prince tell you I was engaged to Miss 
Bradwardine?” said Waverley. “ Impossible.” 

“ He did, sir,” answered Mac-Ivor; “ so, either ■ 
draw and defend yourself, or resign your pretensions 
to the lady.” 

“ This is absolute madness,” exclaimed Waver¬ 
ley, “ or some strange mistake ! ” 

“ 0 ! no evasion! draw your sword I ” said the in¬ 
furiated Chieftain,.—his own already unsheathed. 

“ Must I fight in a madman’s quarrcH” 

“ Then give up now, and for cvei’, all pretensions 
to IMiss Bradwardine’s hand.” / 

“ What title have you,” cried Waverley, iitrt>rly 
losing command of himself, — “ What title naVe 
you, or any man living, to dictate such term^to 
me I ” And he also drew his sword. 

At this moment, tlie Baron of Bradwardine, fol¬ 
lowed by several of his troop, came up on the spur, 
some from curiosity, others to take part in the quar- 
I'el, which they indistinctly understood had broken 
out between the Mac-Ivors and their corps. The 
clan, seeing them approach, put themselves in mo¬ 
tion to support their Chieftain, and a scene of con¬ 
fusion commenced, which seemed likely to terminate 
in bloodshed. A hundred tongues were in motion 
at once. The Baron lectured, the Cliicftain stormed, 
the Highlanders screamed in Gaelic, the horsemen 
cursed and swore in Lowland Scotch. At length 
matters came to such a pass, that the Baron threat¬ 
ened to charge the Mac-Ivors unless they resumed 
their ranks, and many of them, in return, presented 
their fire-arms at him the other troopers. The^ 
confusion was privately fostered by old Ballenkci- 
roch, who made no doubt that his own day of ven-* 
geance was arrived, when, behold! a cry arobe oi 
“ Room! make way !—place d Monseigneur t Mae 
a Monseipneur!'^ This announced the appn^i 
of the Prince, who came up with a party of 
James’s foreign dragoons that acted as 4iis body 
guard. His arrival produced some degree of drden 


The>Highlanders re^Assumedi their ranks, the ca- 
valr^^ll in and formed squadron, and tlie Baron 
and ^ieftain were silent. 

Ijjfe Prince called them and Waverley before 
heard the original cause of tie quar¬ 
ry throi^ the villany of Callum Beg, he ordered 
him into custody of the provost-marshal for imrae- 
t diate execution, in the event of his surviving the 
chastisement inflicted by his Chieftain. Fergus, 
however, in a''tone betwixt claiming a right and 
asking a favour, requested he might bo left to his 
disposal, and promised his punishment should be | 
exemplary. To deny this, might have seemed to j 
encroach on the patriarchal authority of the Chief¬ 
tains, of which they were very jealous, and they 
were not persons to be disobliged. Callum was there¬ 
fore left to the justice of his own tribe. 

The Prince next demanded to know the new cause 
of quarrel between Colonel Mac-Ivor and Waver¬ 
ley. There was a pause. Both gentlemen found the 
presence of tlie Baron of Bradwardine (for by this 
alljthree had approached tlie Clievalier by his 
insurmountable barrier against enter- 
ittrfupon a subject where the name of his daughter 
mul^-imavoidably be mentioned. They turned their 
eyes diu the ground, with looks in which shame and 
embarrassment were mingled with displeasure. The 
Prince, who had been educated amongst the discon¬ 
tented and mutinous spirits of the court of St Ger¬ 
mains, where feuds of every kind were the daily 
subject of solicitude to the dethroned sovereign, had 
served his apprenticeship, as old Frederick of Pnis- I 
sia would have said, to the trade of royalty. To 
promote or restore concord among his followers was 
indispensable. Accordingly he took his measures. 
Monsieur de Beaujeu !’* 

Monseigneur! said a'very handsome French 
cavalry officer, who was in attendance. 

“ Ayez la bontd d’alligner ccs montagnards lii, 
ainsi que la cavalerie, s’il vous plait, et de les re- 
^ la marche. Vous parlcz si bien I’Anglois, 
ceBj^e vous donneroit pas beaucoup de peine.'’ 

pas de tout, Monseigneur,” replied Mens, 
de Beaujeu, his head bending down to 
thimeckdf his little prancing highly-managed cliar- 
geA Accordingly he piaffed away, in high spirits 
and confidence, to the head of Fergus’s regiment, 
although understanding not a word of Gaelic, and 
very little English. 

Messieurs les sauvages Ecossois — dat is — 
gentilmans savages, have the goodness d’arranger 
vous.” 

The clan, comprehending the order more from 
the gesture than the words, and' seeing the Prince 
liimself present, hastened to dress their ranks. 

“ Ah I ver well I dat is fort bienl” said the Count 
de Beaujeu. “Gentilmans sauvages—mais tres 
bien—Eh bien!—Qu’ est co quo vous appellez vi¬ 
sage, Monsieur ? ” (to a lounging trooper who stood 
,by him.) “ Ah, oiii! face —J,e vous remercie, Mon¬ 
sieur.—Gentilshommes, have de goodness to make 
de face to de right par file, dat is, by files. —Marsh! 

trfes bien—encore, Messieurs; il faut vous 
mettee a la marche .... Marchez done, nu nora de 
pareequo j’ai oubli^ le mot Anglois—mais 
vbwL^s des braves^ens,. et me comprciiez tres 

yffiwBonnt next hastened to put the cavalry in 
i&Otionl^ “ Gentilmans cavalry, you must fall in— 
iVh r par msL M, I did not say M off! 1 am a fear 


de little gross fat gentilraaa is moche hurt. Ah. 
mon Bleu! c^est le Commissaire qui nous a apport^ 
les prdmieres nouvelles de cet maudit fracas. Je 
suis trop fach^, Monsieur 1 ” 

But poor ^cwheeble, who, with a sword stuck 
across him, and a white cockade as large as a pan¬ 
cake, now figured in the character of a commissary, 
being overturned in the bustle occasioned by the 
•troopers hastening to get themselves in order in the 
Prince’s presence, before he could rally his gallo¬ 
way, slunk to the rear amid the uni'estrained laugh¬ 
ter of tlie spectators. 

“ Eh bien, Messieurs, wheel to do right—Ah I 
dat is it!—Eh, Monsieur de Bradwardine, ayez la 
bontd de vous meitre ^ la tete de votre regiment, , 
car, par Dieu, je n’en puis plus! ” I 

The Baron of Bradwardine was obliged to go to 
the assistance of Monsieur de Beaujeu, after he had 
fairly expended his few English military phrases. 
One purpose of the Chevalier was thus answered. 
The other he proposed was, that in the eagerness 
to hear and compreliend commands issued tlirough 
such an indistinct medium in liis own presence, the 
thoughts of the soldiers in both corps might get a 
current different from the angry channel in which 
they wore flowing at the time. 

Charles Edward was no sooner left with the j 
Chieftain and Waverley, the rest of his attendants I 
being at some distance, than he said, “ If I owed 
less to youi* disinterested friendship, I could be 
most seriously angry with both of you for this very 
extraordiimy and es useless broil, at a moment 
when my mher’s service so decidedly demands the 
most periect unanimity. But tlie worst of my situ* 
ation is, that my very best friends hold they have 
liberty to ruin themselves, as well as the cause they 
ai*e engaged in, upon the slightest caprice.” j 

Both the young men protested their resolution 
to submit every difference to his prbitration. “ In¬ 
deed,” said Edward, “ 1 hardly know of what I am 
accused. I sought Colonel Mac-Ivor merely to 
mention to liira that I had narrowly escaped assas¬ 
sination at the hand of his immediate dependent— 
a diistardly revenge, which I knew him to bo iiica* 
pable of authorising. As to the cause for which he 
is disposed to fasten a quaiTcl upon me, I am igno¬ 
rant of it, unless it be that he accuses me, most 
unjustly, of having engaged the afiectious of a young 
lady in prejudice of his pretensions.” 

“ If there is an error,” said the Chieftain, “ it 
arises from a conversation which I lield this morn¬ 
ing with his Royal Higlmess himself.” 

“ With me?” said the Chevalier; “how can Co¬ 
lonel Mac-Ivor have so far misunderstood me?” 

He then led I'ergus aside, and, after five minutes’ 
earnest conversation, spurred his horse towards 
Edward. “ Is it possible—nay, ride up, Colonel, 
for I desire no, secrets—Is it possible, Mr Wa¬ 
verley, that I am mistalveii in supposing that you 
are an accepted lover of Miss Bradwardine?—a 
fact of which I v as by circumstances, thougl^ not j 
by communication from you, so absolutely con- j 
vinced, that 1 alleged it to Vich Ian Volir tlxis 
morning as a reason why, without offence to him, 
you might not continue to be ambitious of an alU* 
ance, which to an unengaged person, even though 
once repulsed, holds out too many charms to bfc 
lightly laid aside.” 

« Your Royal Highness,” said Waverley, “ mpst 
have founded on circumstances altogether unknown 
10 
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lo mo, when you did me the distiuguished honour 
of me an accepted lover ot‘ Mias Brad* 

wardme. 1 feel the distmction implied in the sup* 
position, hut I have no title to it. For the rest, 
my confidence in my own mmit is too justly slight 
to admit of my hojung for success in any quarter 
after positive rejection.** 

Tho Chevalier was silent for a moment, looking 
steadily at them both, and then said, " Upon my 
word, Mr Waverley, you are a less happy mau tlian 
I conceived I had very good reason to believe yon. 
— But now, gentlemen, allow me to be umpire in 
this matter, udt as Prince Regent, but as Charles 
Stuart, a brother adventurer with you in tlie same 

allant cause. Lay my pretensions to be obeyed 

y you entirely out of view, and consider your own 
honour, and Iiow far it is well, or becoming, to give 
our enemies the advantage, and our friends the 
scandal, of showing that, few as we are, we ai'c not 
imited. And forgive me if I add, that the names 
of the ladies who have been mentioned*, crave more 
respect from us all tlian to be made themes of dis¬ 
cord.** 

He took Fergus a little apart, and spoke to him 
very earnestly for two or three minutes, and then 
returning to Waverley, said — I believe 1 have 
satisfied Colonel Mac-Ivor that his resentment was 
founded upon a misconception, to which, indeed, I 
myself gave rise j and I trust Mr. Waverley is too 
generous to harbour any recollection of what is past, 
W'hen I assure liim tiiat such is the case-—You 
must state tliis matter properly to your clan, Vech 
Ian Vohr, to prevent a recurrence oflfcieir preci¬ 
pitate violence.** Fergus bowed. ‘‘ And now, gen¬ 
tlemen, let me liave the pleasure to see you shake 
hands,’* 

They advanced coldly, and with measured steps, 
each apparently reluctot to appear most forward 
in concession. They did, however, shake liands, 
and pai’ted, taking a respectful leave of the Che¬ 
valier. 

Charles Edward^'then rode to the head of the 
Mac-Ivors, threw himself from liis horse, begged 
a drink out of old Ballenkeiroch’s cantine, and 
marched about half a mile along witli them, in- 
quinng into tlie liistory and connexions of Sliochd 
nan Ivor, adi’oitly using the few words of Gaelic lie 
possessed, and affecting a great desire to learn it 
more thoroughly. He then mounted his horse once 
moixi, and galloped to the Baron’s cavalry, which 
was in front; lialted thorn, and examined their 
accoutrements and state of discipline ; took notice 
of tlie principal gentlemen, and even of the cadets; 
inquired after their ladies, and commended thoii 
horses;—rode about an hour with the Baron of 
Bradwardine, and endured three long stories about 
Field-Marshal the Duke of Bennck. 

“ All, Beaujeu, mon cher ami,” said he as ho 
returned to his usual place in the line of march, 
“ que mon mdtier de prince errant est ennuyant, 
par fois. Mais, courage I e’est le grand jeu, apres 
tout.” 


CHAPTER LIX. 

A Skirmish 

The reader need hardly be reminded, that, after 
a council of war held at Derby on the 5th of De- 
i See ^te 2 b,*—Priwri? CfKirles Edward ,, 
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cember, the Higldanders relinquished UMuf? dea* 
perate attem|^ to penetrate frrther into England, 
and, greatly to the dissatisfaction of tiaair young 
and daring leader, positively determined to return 
northward. They commenoed their retreat accord¬ 
ingly, and by tije extreme ceWity of tlib/ir move¬ 
ments, outstripped the motions of the Duke of Cum • 
berland, who now pursued them with a very large 
body of caval;*y. 

This retreat was a virtual reeignation of their 
towering hopes. None had been so sanguine as Fer¬ 
gus Mac-Ivor; none, con^quentiy^ was so cruelly 
mortified at the change of' measures. He argued, 
or rather remonstrate, with the utmost vehemence 
at the council of war; and, wh^ Ins opinion was 
rejected, shed tears of grief and indignation. From 
that moment his whole manner was so much al¬ 
tered, that ho could scarcely have been recognised 
for the same soaimig and ardent spirit, for whom the 
whole earth seemed too narrow but a week before. 
The retreat had continued for several days, when 
Edward, to his surprise, early on the 12 th of De¬ 
cember, received a visit from the Chieftain in his 
quaiiers, in a hamlet about half way between Sliap. 
and Penrith. / 

Having Iiad no intercourse with the Chieftain 
since their rupture, Edward waited with some 
anxiety an explanation of tliis unexpected visit; 
nor could he help being surprised, and somewhat 
shocked, with tiro change in his appearance. His 
eye had lost much of its fire; bis cheek was hollow, 
his voice was languid; even his gait seemed less . 
firm and elastic than it was wont; and lus dress, to 
which he used to be particularly attentive, was now 
carelessly flung about him. He invited Edward to 
walk out with him by the little river in tlie vicinity; > 
and smiled in a melancholy manner when he ob¬ 
served him take down and buckle on his sword. 

As soon as they were in a wild sequestered path 
by the side of tho stream, the Chief broke out,— 

‘‘ Our fine adventure is now totally ruined, Wav«r- 
ley, and I wish to know what you intend to do J— 
nay, never stare at me, man. 1 tell you I ^eeeMed 
a packet fi*om ray sister yesterday, and, had I gqt 
the information it contains sooner, it would ha^e 
prevented a quarrel, which I am always vexed when 
1 tliink of. In a letter written after our dispute, 

I acquainted her with the cause of it; and she now 
replies to me, that she never had, nor could have, 
any purpose of gi'vdng you encouragement; so that 
it seems I have acted like a madman.—Poor Flora! 
she writes in high spirits;—what a change will the 
news of this uuliappy retreat make in W state of 
mind!” 

Waverley, who was really much affected by the 
deep tone of melancholy with which Fergus spoke, 
affectionately entreated him tso banish from his re¬ 
membrance any unkindness which had arisen be¬ 
tween them, and they once more shook hands, but 
now with sincere cordiality. Fergus again inquired 
of Waverley what he intended to do. " Had you 
not better leave this luckless army, and get down 
before us into Scotland, and embark for the Conti¬ 
nent from some of tim eastern ports tliat are stiU 
in our possession! When you are out of the lc!|ig- 
dom, your friends will easily negotiate your por^^^ 
and, to tell you the truth, 1 wm you would jdjqacjfj 
Rose Bradwardine with you as your wife, Sa?o* 

Flora also under your joint pirotection.**--r IWig ^ 3 
looked surprised—She loves you, and I 
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her, tbmigh, perhaps, you tiaTe not found 
fe mitjfor you are not celebrated for knowing your 
otraJunind very pointedly.** He said this with a 
Borabisi^alle. 

” answered Edward, “ can you advise me 
deroxt the expedition in which we are all em- 
birkedr 

^ Embscr&ed ?” said Fergus;" the vessel is going 
to pieces, and it is full time for all who can, to get 
into the long-boat and leave her.** 

, ^ Why, what will other gentlemen do 1 ** answered 

Waverley, “ and why did the Highland Chiefs con¬ 
sent to this retreat, if it is so ruinous ? ** 

** 0,** replied Mac-Ivor, they think that, as on 
former occasions, the heading, hanging, and forfeit¬ 
ing, will chiedy fell to the lot of the Lowland gen¬ 
try ; that they will be left secure in their poverty 
and their fastnesses, there, according to their pro¬ 
verb, * to listen to tlie wind upon the hill till tlie 
waters abate.* But they will be disappointed ; they 
been too often troublesome to be so rej)catea 
lyiPa^ied^ Over, and this time John Bull has been 
toolK^rtily frightened to recover liis good-humour 
fSS^ome time. The Hanoverian ministers always 
desSrved to be hanged for rascals; but now, if they 
get tlib power in their hands,—as, sooner or later, 
they must, since there is neither rising in England 
nor assistance from France,—they will deserve the 
gallows as fools, if they leave a single clan in the 
Highlands in a situation to be again troublesome to 
Government. Ay, they will make root-and-branch- 
work, I warrant them.** 

And while you recommend flight to me,’* said 
Edward,—a counsel which 1 would rather die 
than embrace,—what are yom* own views?** 

0,” answered Fer^s, with a melancholy a r 
" my fete is settled. Dead or captive I must be 
befoi’e toiraorrow.** 

** What do you mean by that, my fnend?** said 
Edward. " The enemy is still a day’s march in oui' 
rcjW, and if he comes up, wetiro still strong enough 
I toMgg^hun in check. RememLer Gladsmuir.” 

I J^ W^ t I tell you is true notwithstanding, so far 
I fwfcidividually concerned.** 

Y Upon 'what authority can you found so melan¬ 
choly a prediction!** asked Waverley. 

" On one which never failed a person of my 
house. I have seen,** ho said, lowering his voice, 
i I have seen the Bodach Glas.** 

« Bodach Glas?** 

** Yes: Have you been so long at Glennaquoich, 
and never heard of the Grey Spectre! though indeed 
there is a certain reluctance* among us to mention 
him.** 

'" No, never.** 

^ Ah I it would have been a tale for poor Flora 
to have told you. Or, if tliat hill were Benmore, 
and that long blue lake, which you see just winding 
towards yon mountainous country, were Loch Tay, 
or my own Loch an Ri, the tale would be better 
smted with scenezy. However, let us sit down on 
thfe knoll; even Saddleback and Ulswater will suit 
what I have to say better than the English hedge¬ 
row^ enclosures, and farm-houses. You must know, 
that when my ancestor, Ian nan Chaistel, 
Nortlnimberland, there was associated with 
liinfm|p|’ expedition a sort of Southland Chief, or 
^ti^i^f a. hand of Lowlanders, called Halbert 
Hi^, ^n llieir return through the Cheviots, tliey 
^iiattelled about the division of tlie great booty 


they had acquired, and came from words to hloWn 
The Lowlanders were ciit off to a man, and their 
! chief fell the last, eovered with wounds by the 
sword of my ancestor. Since that time, his splidt 
has crossed the Vich Ian Vohr of the ‘day when 
any great disaster was impending, but especially 
before approacliing death. My father saw him 
i twice; once before he was made prisoner at Slieriff- 
Muh*; another time, on the morning of the day on 
which he died.** 

“ How can y6u, my dear Fergus, tell such non¬ 
sense with a grave face \ ’* 

‘‘ I do not ask you to believe it; but I tell you 
the truth, ascertained by three hundred years* ex¬ 
perience at least, and last night by my o\%ti eyes.** 

“ The particulars, for heaven’s sake !** said Wa- 
verlcy, wdth eagerness. 

“ 1 will, on condition you will not attempt a jest 
on tlie subject.—Since this unhappy retreat com¬ 
menced, 1 liave scarce ever been able to sleep for 
thinking of my clan, and of this poor Prince, whom 
they aye leading back like a dog in a string, whether 
he will or no, and of the downfall of niy family. 
Last night 1 felt so feverish that I left my quai*tcrs, 
and walked out, in hopes the keen frosty air would 
brace rny nerves-1 cannot tell how much I dis¬ 

like going on, for 1 know you w ill hardly believe me. 
However— 1 crossed a small footbridge, and kept 
walking backwards and forwards, when I observed 
with surprise, by the clear moonlight, a tall figure 
in a grey plaid, such as shepherds wear in the soutli 
of Scotland, which, move at what pace I would, 
kept regukoiiy about four yards before me.** 

“ You saw a Cumberland peasant in his ordinary 
dress, probably.” 

“ No; I thought so at first, and was astonished 
at the man’s audacity in daring to dog me. 1 called 
to him, but received no answer. I felt an anxious 
tlirobbing at my heart; and to ascertain what I 
(freadod, 1 stood still, and tiu’ncd myself on the same 
spot successively to the four points of the compass 
—By Heaven, Edward, turn where I would, the 
figui’e was instantly before my eyes, at precisely the 
same distance! I was then convinced it was the 
Bodach G las. My hair bristled, and my knees shook. 
I manned myself, however, and determined to re- 
tui'ii to my quarters. My ghastly visitant glided 
before me (for I cannot say he walked), mitii he 
reached the foot-bridge: there he stopped, and 
turned full round. I must eitlior wade the river, 
or pass him as close as I am to you. A desperate 
courage, founded on the belief that my death was 
near, made me resolve to make my way in despite of 
him. I made the sign of the cross, drew my sword, 
and uttered, ‘ In the name of God, Evil SpMt, give 
place!* ‘Vich Ian Vor,* it said, in a voice that 
made my very blood curdle, * beware of to-morrow! * 
It seemed at*that moment not half a yard from my 
sword’s point; but the words were no sooner spoken 
than it was gone, and notliing appeared further to 
obstruct my passage. I got home, and threw my¬ 
self on my bed, where 1 spent a few hours heavily 
enough; and tliis morning, as no enemy was re¬ 
ported to be near us, 1 took my horse, and rode 
forward to make up matters witii you. I would not 
wDlingly fall until 1 am in charity with a wronged 
friend.” 

Edward had little doubt tiiat tliis phantom was 
the operation of an exhausted frame and depre^d 
s])irits, working on the belief common to all High- 
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, landers in such supenstitioiis. He did not the less 
pity Fergus, for whom, in his present distress, he 
felt a|l, Ss former regard revive. With the view 
of diver^ii^ his mind from these gloomy images, 
he offered, with the Baron’s permission, which he 
knew he could readily obtain, to remain in liisic[uai*- 
^ ters till Fergus’s corps should come up, and then 
to inarch with them as usual. The Cliief seemed 
much pleased, yet hesitated to accept the offer. 

We are, you know, in the rear,—the post of 
danger in a retreat.” 

“ And therefore the post of honour.” 

‘‘Well,” replied the Chieftain, “ let Alick have 
your horse in readiness, in case we should be over¬ 
matched, and I shall be delighted to have yom* 
company once more.” 

The rear-guard were late in making their appear¬ 
ance, having been delayed by various accidents, 
and by the badness of tlie roads. At length they 
entered the hamlet. When Waverley joined the 
clan Mac-Ivor, arm-in-arm with their Chieftain, all 
the resentment they had entertained against him 
seemed blown off at once. Evan Dhu received him 
with a grin of congratulation; and even Callum, 
who was running about as active as ever, pale in¬ 
deed, and with a ^reat patch on his head, appeared 
delighted to see him. 

“ That gallows-bird’s skull,” said Fergus, “ must 
be harder than marble: the lock of the pistol was 
actually broken.” 

“ How could you strike so young a lad so hard?” 
said Waverley, with some interest. 

“ Why, if I did hot strike hard sometimes, the 
rascals would forget themselves.” 

They were now in full march, every caution being 
taken to prevent surprise. Fergus’s people, and a 
tine clan redment from Badenocli, commanded by 
Cluny Mac-rherson, had the rear. They had j^ assed 
a large open moor, and were entering into the en¬ 
closures which stirround a small village called Clif- 
j ton. The winter sun had sot, and Edward began 
to rally Fergus upon the false predictions of the 
Grey Spirit. “ The ides of March are not past,” 
said Mac-1 vor, with a smile; when, suddenly casting 
his eyes back on the moor, a large body of cavalry 
was indistinctly seen to hover upon its brown and 
dark surface. To line the enclosures facing the open 
ground, and the road by which the enemy must 
i^iove from it upon the village, was the work of a 
sliort time. While these manoeuvres were accom¬ 
plishing, night sunk down, dark and gloomy, though 
I tlie moon was at full. Sometimes, however, she 
gleamed forth a dubious light upon the scene of 
action. 

The Highlanders did not long remain undis¬ 
turbed in the defensive position they had adopted. 
Favoured by the night, one large body of dismounted 
dragoons attempted to force the enclosures, while 
another, equally strong, strove to penetrate by tlie 
high road. Both were received by such a heavy 
lire as disconcerted their ranks, and effectually 
checked their progress. Unsatisfied with the ad¬ 
vantage thus gained, Fergus, to whose ardent spirit 
the approach of danger seemed to restore all its 
elasticity, drawing his sword, and calling out “ Clay¬ 
more I” encouraged hi^ men, by voice and example, 
to break throng tlie hedge wliich divided them, 
and rush down upon the enemy. Mingling witli 
the dismounted dragoons, they forced them, at the 
gword-point, to fiy to the open me or, wliere a con¬ 


siderable number were cut to pieces. But the 
which suddenly shone out, showed to the %iandy 
the small number of assailants, disordered bj^iuag 
own success. Two squadrons of horse moviilnm 
the support of their companionil^ tlie Highland^ 
endeavoured to recover the enclosures. But 8ever|i^ 
of them, amongst others their brave Chieflain, were 
cut off and suiTounded before they could effect their 
purpose. Waverley, looking eargerly for Fergus, 
from whom, as w-ell as from the retreating body ol 
his followers, he had been separated in the darkness 
and tumult, saw him, with Evan Dhu and Cailum, 
defending themselves desperately against a dozen 
of horsemen, who were hewing at them with their 
long broadswords. The moon was again at that 
moment totally overclouded, and Edward, in the 
obscurity, could neither bring aid to his friends, nor 
discover wliich way lay his own road to rejoin tlie 
rear-guard. After once or twice narrowly escaping 
being slain or made prisoner by parties of the ca¬ 
valry whom he encountered in the darkness, he 
length reached an enclosure, and, clamboriiig over 
it, concluded himself in safety, and on the way to 
tlie Highland forces, whose pipes he heard at some 
distance. For Fergus hardly a hope remained, Un¬ 
less that he might be made prisoner. Revolving 
his fate with soiTow and anxiety, the superstition of 
the Bodach Glas recurred to Edward’s recollection, 
and he said to himself, with intenial surprise, “ What, 
can the devil speak truth ? ” ^ 


CHAPTER LX. 

Chapter of Accidents, 

Edward was in a most unpleasant and danger¬ 
ous situation. He soon lost the sound of the bag¬ 
pipes ; and, what was yet more unpleasant, when, 
after searching long in vain, and scrambling through 
many enclosures, he at length approached the hi^- 
road, he learned, from the unwelcome noise of Vfjt~ 
tie-drums and tnimpets, that the Engli^jttCavwy 
now occupied it, and consequently werc,|doetweeJi 
liim and the Highlanders. Precluded, tlierefo]w, 
from advancing in a straight direction, he resolved 
to avoid the English military, and endeavour to join 
his friends by making a circuit to tlie left, for which 
a beaten path, deviating from the main road in that 
direction, seemed to afibrd facilities. The path was 
muddy, and the night dark and cold; but even 
these inconveniences were hardly felt amidst tho 
apprehensions which falling into the hands of tlie 
King’s forces reasonably excited in his bosom. 

After walking about three miles, he at length 
reached a hamlet. Conscious tliat the common 
people were in general unfavourable to the cause 
he had espoused, yet desirous, if possible, to pro¬ 
cure a horse and guide to Penrith, where he hoped 
to find the rear, not the main body, of the Che¬ 
valier’s army, he approached the alehouse of the 
place. There was a great noise within: he paused 
to listen. A round English bath or two, and the 
burden of a campaign song, convinced him the 
hamlet also was occupied by the Duke of CumD^r- 
land’s soldiers. Endeavouring to retire frony*ft 
as softly as possible, and blessing the pbs^ity 
which iStherto he liad murmured against,^ Waver- 
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oped hie way the best he could along a small 
g, which seemed the boundary of some cottage 
a; As he reached the gate of tlijs little en- 
B, his out-s^tched hand was grasped by that 
Fa whose voice at the same time uttered, 

“J]Bdward, is’t thou, man 'i ” 

" Here is some unlucky mistake,” thought Kd- 
ward, struggling, but gently, to disengage liimself. 

“ Naen o’ thy foun, now, man, or tlie red cwoats 
will hear thee; they hae been houlerying and pou- 
lerying every ane that past alehouse door this 
noight to make them drive their waggons and sick 
loike. Come into feyther’s, or they’ll do ho a mis¬ 
chief.” 

^ A good hint,” thought Waverley, following the 
girl through the little garden into a brick-paved 
kitchen, where she set herself to Idiidle a match 
‘ at an expiring fire, and with the match to light a 
candle. She had no sooner looked on Edward, than 
she dropped the light, with a slirill scream of ‘‘ O 
fe^lier 1 feyther! ” 

ly^ftriather, thus invoked, speedily appeared,— 
^.^mrdy old farmer, in a pair of leather breeches, 
ahi boots pulled on without stockings, having just 
stari^d from his bed;—the rest of his dress was 
only a'Westmoreland statemiin’s robe-de-chainbrc, 
—that is, his shirt. His figure was displayed to 
advantage, by a candle which he bore in his left 
hand; in his right he brandished a poker. 

** What hast ho here, wench 

** 0 ! ” cried the poor girl, almost going off in 
hysterics, 1 thought it was Ned Williams, and it 
is one of the plaid-men.” 

‘‘ And what was thee ganging to do wi’ Ned Wil¬ 
liams at this time o’ noight?” To this, which was, 
perhaps, one of the numerous class of questions 
more easily asked than answered, the rosy-cheeked 
damsel made no reply, but continued sobbing and 
wringing her hands. 

And thee, lad, dost ho know that the dragoons 
be^townl dost ho know that, mon?—ad, they’ll 
slijlIjL^e loike a tuniip, mon.” 

" great danger,” said W'a- 

vjfaeyyS^ but if you can assist me, 1 will reward you 
In^dsomely. I am no Scotchman, but an unfortu¬ 
nate English gentleman.” 

‘‘ Be ho Scot or no,” said the honest fanner, “ J 
wish thou hadst kept the other side of the hallan. 
But since thou art here, Jacob Jopsoii will betray 
no man’s bluid; and the plaids were gay canny, and 
did not do so much mischief when they were here 
yesterday.” Accordingly, he set seriously about 
sheltering and refreshing our hero for the night. 
The fire was speedily rekindled, but with precau¬ 
tion against its light being seen from without. The 
jolly yeoman cut a rasher of bacon, wliich Cicely 
soon broiled, and her father added a swingeing tan¬ 
kard of his best ale. It was settledj that Edward 
should remain tliere till the troops marched in the 
morning, then hire or buy a horse from the farmer, 
and, with the best directions that could be obtained, 
endeavour to overtake his friends. A clean, though 
eoarse bed, received him after the fatigues of this 
»yday. 

'the morning* arrived the news that the 
had evacuated Penrith, and marched 
fids Carlisle; that the Duke of Cumberland 
Dossession of Penrith, and that detachments 
of his army covered the roads in every direction. 
To attempt to get through undiscovered, would be 
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an act of the most frantic temerity. Ned Williams 
(the right Edward) was now called to council by 
Cicely and her father. Ned, who perhaps did not 
care that his handsome namesake should remain 
too long in the same house with his sweetheart, for 
fear of fresh mistakes, proposed that Waverley, 
exchanging his iinifonn and plaid for the dress of 
the country, should go with him to Iiis father’s farm 
near Ulswater, and remain in that undisturbed re¬ 
tirement until the military movements in the coun¬ 
try should have ceased to render his departure, ha 
zardous. A price was also agreed upon, at which 
the stranger might board with Fanner Williams, if 
he thougJit proper, till he could depai^t with safety. 
It was of moderate amount; the distress of his situ¬ 
ation, among this honest and simple-hearted race, 
being considered as no reason for increasing their 
demand. 

The necessary articles of dress were accordingly 
procured, and, by following by-paths, known to the 
young farmer, they hoped to escape any unpleasant 
rencontre. A recompense for their hospitality was 
refused peremptorily by old Jopson and his cherry- 
cheeked daughter; a kiss paid the one, and a hearty 
shake of the hand the other. Both seemed anxious 
for their guest’s salfety, and took leave of Itim with 
kind wishes. 

In the course of tlieir route, Edward, with his 
guide, traversed tliose fields which tlio night be¬ 
fore had been the scene of action, A brief gleam 
of December’s sun shone sadly on the broad lieath, 
which, towards the spot where the great north-west 
road entered the enclosures of Lord Lonsdale’s 
pi’operty, exhibited dead bodies of men and horses, 
and the usual companions of war, a number of car¬ 
rion-crows, hawks, and ravens. 

‘‘ And this, then, was thy last field,” said Wa¬ 
verley to himself, his eye filling at the recollection 
of the many splendid points of Fergus’s character, 
and of their former intimacy, all his passions and 
imperfections forgotten—“ Here fell the last Vich 
Ian Vohr, on a nameless heath; and in an obscure 
night-skirmish was quenched that ardent spirit, 
who thought it little to cut a way for his master to 
the British throne ! Ambition, policy, bravery, all 
far beyond their sphere, here learned the fate of 
mortals. The sole support, too, of a sister, whose 
spirit, as proud and unbending, was even more 
exalted tlian thine own; here ended all thy hopes 
for Flora, and the long and valued line which it 
was thy boast, to raise yet more highly by tliy ad¬ 
venturous valour I” 

As these ideas pressed on Waverley’s mind, lie 
resolved to go upon the open heath, and seai’ch if, 
among the slain, he could discover the body of his 
friend, with the pious intention of procuring for 
him the last rites of sepulture. The timorous young 
man who accompanied, him remonstrated upon the 
danger of the attempt, but Edward was determined. 
The followers of tlie camp had already stripped the 
dead of all they could carry away; but the country- 
people, unused to scenes of blood, had not yet 
approached the field of action, though some stood 
fearfully gazing at a distance. About sixty or 
seventy dragoons lay slain within the first enclo¬ 
sure, upon the high road, and on the open moor* 
Of the Highlanders, not above a dozen had fallen^ 
chiefly those who, venturing too far on the moor, 
could not regain the strong gromid. -He could not 
find the body of Fergus among the slam. On a 
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' Uttb kdoll| separated fh)m the others, lay the car¬ 
casses €i diree English dragoons, two horses, and 
the page Callum Beg, whose hard skull a trooper’s 
broadsword had, at length, effectuaily cloven. It 
waa possible his dan iiad carried otf the body of 
Fergus; but it was also possible he bad escaped, 
especially ae EVan Dhu, who would never leave lub 
Chief, was not found among the dead; or he might 
be prisoner, and the less fomiidabie denunciation 
inferred from the appearance of the Bodach Glas^ 
might have proved the true one. The approach* 
of a party, sent for the purpose of compelling the 
country-people to bury the dead, and wlio h.ad 
already assembled several peasants for that pur¬ 
pose, now obliged Edward to rejoin his guide, who 
awaited him in great anxiety and fear under shade 
of the plantations. 

After leaving this field of death, the rest of their 
journey was happily accomplished. At the house 
of Farmer Williams, Edward passed for a young 
kinsman, educated for the church, who was come 
to reside there till the ciril tumults permitted him 
to pass through the country. This silenced suspi¬ 
cion among the kind and simple yeomanry of Cum¬ 
berland, and accounted sufficiently for the grave 
manners and retired habits of the new guest, 'fhe 
precaution became more necessary tliaii Waverley 
had anticipated, as a variety of incidents prolonj^fid 
his stay at Fas^waite, as the farm was called. 

A tremendous fall of snow rendered his dej/ar- 
ture impossible for more than ten days. When the 
roads began to become a little practicable, they suc¬ 
cessively received news of the retreat of the Che¬ 
valier into Scotland; then, that he had abandojied 
I the frontiers, retiring upon Glasgow; and that the 
Duke of Cumberland had formed the siege of Car¬ 
lisle. His army, therefore, cut off all possibility of; 
Waverleyescaping into Scotland in tluit direction. | 
On the eastern border, Marshal .Wade, with a large 
force, w'as advancin^upon Edinbiu’gh, and ail along 
the frontier, parties of militia, volunteers, ami par¬ 
tisans, were in ai’ms to suppress insurrection, and 
appreliend such stragglers from the Highland army ' 
as had been left in England. The surreniWr of! 
CarUsle, and the severity with whicli the rebel gar- ' 
rison were threatened, soon foniied an additional j 
reason against venturing upon a solitary and hope¬ 
less journey through a hostile c<juntry and a large | 
army, to carry the assistance of a single sword to ' 
a cause which seemed altogether desperate. 

In this lonely and secluded situation, without the 
advantage of company or coiivcrsatiim with men of 
cultivated minds, the arguments *of Colonel Talbot 
often recurred to tlie mind of our hero. A still 
more anxious recollection haunted his slumbers— 
it was the dying look and gesture of Colonel Gar¬ 
diner. Most devoutly did he hope, as the rarely 
occurring post brou^it news of skirmishes with 
various success, that it might never again be his 
lot to draw his sword in civil conflict. Then his 
mind turned to the supposed death of Fergus, to 
the desolate situation of Flora, and, with yet more 
tender recoUeeflon, to Uiat of Rose Bradwardine, : 
who was destimte of the devoted* enthusiasm of 
loyaBy, which, to her friend, hallowed and exalted 
misfortoe. These reveries he was permitted to 
enjoy, undisturbed by queries or interruption;— 
md it was in many a wmter walk by the shores of 
Ulswater, that he acquired a more (M>mplete mas- 
tovy of a j^irit tamed by adversity, than his former 


experience had given liim; and that hefek hk^% 
entitled to say fStnly, though perhaps witii 
that the. romance *f his life was ended, and 
real Iiistory had now commencejd. He was 
called upon to justify his pretensions by reason anO 
philosophy. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

A Journey to London* 

The fiuuily at FasUiwaite were soon attached to 
Edward. I le had, Indeed, that gentleness and ur¬ 
banity wliich almost universally attracts correspond¬ 
ing kmdness; and to theii* simple ideas his leacnmg 
gave him consequence, and his sorrows interest. 
The last he ascribed, evasively, to the loss of a 
brother in the skirmish near Clifton; and in tliat 
primitive state of society, where the ties of affection 
wex'e highly deemed of, his coiitinueij depression ex¬ 
cited sympathy, but not surprise. 

In the end of January, his more lively po’a^rs 
were called out by the happy union of Edwa^ Wil¬ 
liams, the son of his host, witli Cicely Jopson. wir 
hero would not cloud with sorrow tike festivity at- 
I tending the wedding of two persons to whom he 
* was so highly obliged. He therefore exerted him¬ 
self, danced, sung, played at tlie various games of 
the day, and was the blitliest of the company. Tlie • 
next morning, however, he had more serious mat¬ 
ters to think of. 

The clergyman who had mairied the young couple 
ivas so much pleased witli the supposed student oJ 
divinity, that he came next day from Penrith on 
purpose to pay him a visit. This might have been 
a puzzling chapter had ho entered into any exami¬ 
nation of our hero’s supposed theological studies; 
but fortunately he loved better to hear and com¬ 
municate the news of the day. He brought with 
him two or tliree old newspapers, in one of whhjli 
Edward found a piece of intelligence that soon i^p- 
dered him deaf to every word which the Revererid 
Mr Twigtythe was ‘sajing upon the news from th4 
norib, and the prospect of tlie Duke’s speedily ovejf 
taldng and ei’ushing the rebels. This was an ai’ticle 
in these, or nearly these words: 

Died at liis house, in Hill Street, Berkeley- 
Square, upon the lOtli inst., Richard Waverley, 
Esq., second son of Sir Giles Waverley of Waver¬ 
ley-Honour, &c. &c. He died of a lingering dis¬ 
order, augmented by tlie unpleasant predicament 
of suspicion in wliich he stood, having been obliged 
to find bail to a high amount, to meet an impen&g 
accusation of high-treason. An accusation of the 
same grave ciirae hangs over his elder brother, Sir 
Everard Waverley, the representative of tlmt an¬ 
cient family; and we understand the day of triaJ 
will be fixed early in the next month, unleaa Ed¬ 
ward Waverley, son of tlie deceased Rhshard, and 
heir to the Baronet, shall surrender himself to jus¬ 
tice. In that case, we are assured it is his flla* 
jesty’s gracious purp^ to drop further proceedSngu 
upon the charge against Sir Everard. This 
tunate young gentleman is ascertained to have bwp 
in arms in th^e Pretender’s service, and to h|ra 
inarched along with the Highland troops mto/£ng« 
land. But he has not heen heard of since skin > i 
mish at Clifton, on the 18th December lasv’ 

Such was this distracting parag^nil^*—<}ood 
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ft ootJ Waverley, “ am I then a parri- j 

^Impossible! My father, who never showed 
^i^MectiOB of a father wliile he lived, cannot have 
afi^sbted by my supposed d^tli as to 
h£ten hfe own: No, I will not believe it,—it were 
d&jraetion to enter^n for a moment such a horri* 
ble idea* But it were, if possible, worse than par¬ 
ricide to sulfer any danger to hang over my noble 
and generous uncle, who has ever Seen more to me 
than a fhther, if such evil can be averted by any 
sacrifice on my part 

While these reflections passed like the stings of 
lEWorpions through Waverley’s sensorium, the w'or- 
thy divine was startled in a long disquisition on 
the battle of Falkirk by the ghastUnoss which they 
communicated to his looks, and askeii him if he was 
ill! Fortunately the bride, aA| smirk and blush, 
had just cnter^' the room* Mrs Williams was 
none of the brightest of women, but she was good- 
naiured, and readily concluding that Edward had 
b™ sacked by disagreeable news in the papers, 
mt%JSred so juAciously, that, without exciting sus- 
she d^w off Mr Twigtythe’s attention, and 
engau^ it until he soon after took his leiive. Wa- 
verley^ then explained to his friends, that he was 
under the necessity of going to London with as little 
delay as possible. 

One cause of delay, however, did occur, to which 
Wavcrley had been very little accustomed. His 
purse, though well stocked when he first w'ent to ! 
Tully-Veolan, had not been reinforced since that 
period; and although his life since had not been of 
of a nature to exhaust it hastily, for he had lived ! 
chiefly with his friends or with tlie army, yet he i 
found, that after settling witli his kind landlord, 
he should be too poor to encounter the expense of 
travelling post. The best course, therefore, seemed 
to be, to get into the great north road about Bo¬ 
rough-bridge, and there Uvke a place in the North- 
enl Diligence,—a huge old-fashioned tub, drawn J 
by teree horses, which completed the journey from : 

London (God willing, as the advcr- 
tiimiejEdi^ekpressed it) in three weeks. Our hen), 
thlpefore, rook an affectionate farewell of his Cuni- 
benand friends, whose kindness he promised never 
to forget, and tacitly hoped one day to acknowledge 
by substantial prooft of gratitude. After some petty 
difficulties and vexatious delays, and after putting 
his dress into a shape better befitting liis rank, 
though perfectly pUiin and simple, he accomplished 
crossing the country, and fomid himself in the de¬ 
sired vehicle, rw-d-ri* to Mrs Nosebag, the lady of 
Lieutenant Nosebag, adjufeint and ri(liiig-mast< r of 

the -dragoons,—a jolly woman of about fifty, 

wearing a blue habit, faced with scarlet, and grasp- 
. ing a silver-mounted horse-whip. 

This )ady was one of thqse active members of, 
society who take upon them faire le fram de con- 
terjsa^on. She had just returned from the north, 
and informed Edward how nearly her regiment 
had cut the petticoat people into ribands at Fal¬ 
kirk^ “ only somehow tiiere was one of those nasty, 
awkward mar^hesj that they are never without in 
Seowid, I think, and so our poor dear little re^- 
suffered something, as my Nosebag says, in 
affeir. You, sir, have served 
Jft tn^Stagoonsl’’ Waveriey was taken so much 
ftl ondrares^ that he aeq^uiesc^ 

; ^ O, I knew it at once; I saw you were mihtar)^ 
yew airj imd I was sure ytju jould be none ot 


the foot-wobblers, as my Nosebag calls them. What 
regiment, pray I*' Here wa« a delightful queetioiib 
Waverley, however, justly concluded tht^t this good 
lady had the whole army-list by beak; and, to 
avoid detection by adliering to truth, answered— 

“ Gardiner’s dragoons, maam; but X have retired 
some time.” 

" 0 aye, those as won tho race at tile battle of 
Preston, os my Nosebag says. Pray, sir^ were you 
tlierel” 

“ 1 was so unfortunate, madam,” he replied^ * aa 
to witness that eng.agement.” 

And that was a misfortune that few of Gardi¬ 
ner’s stood to witness, I believe, sir—ha! ha !ha! 
—I beg your pardon; but a soldier’s wife loves a 
joke.” 

Devil confound you!” thouglrt Waverley; what 
infernal luck has penned me up with this inquisi- i 
tive hag!” 

Fortmiately the good lady did not stick long to 
one subject. “ We are coming to Ferrybridge, 
now,” she said, “ where there was a party of our$ 
left to support the beadles, and constables, and jus¬ 
tices, and these sort of creatures that are examin¬ 
ing papers and stopping rebels, and all that.” They 
were hardly in the inn before slie dragged Waverley 
to the window, exclaiming, “ Yonder comes Cor¬ 
poral Bridoon, of our poor dear troop; he’s coming 
with the constable man: Bridoon’s one of my lambs, 

as Nosebag calls ’em. Come, Mr-a — a,— 

pray, what’s your name, sir?” 

Butler, ma’am,” said Waverley, resolved rather 
to make free with the name of a former fellow- 
officer, than run the risk of detection by inventing 
one not to be found in the regiment. 

O, you got a troop lately, when that shabby 
fellow, Waverley, went over to tlie rebels. Lord, 

I wish our old cross Captain Crump would go over 
to the rebels, that Nosebag might got the ti’oop! — 
Lord, what can Bridoon bo standing swinging on 
the bridge for ? I’ll be hanged If he a’nt hazy, as 
Nosebag says—Come, sir, aa you and I belong to 
the service, well go put the rascal in mind of his 
duty.” 

Waverley, with feelings more easily conceived 
than <lescrihed, saw himself obliged to follow this 
doughty female commander. Tho gallant trooper 
was as like a lamb as a drunk corporal of dragoons, 
about six feet high, with very bre)ad shoulders, and 
ver}' thin legs, not to mention a great scar across 
his nose, could well be, Mrs Nosebag addressed 
him with something which, if not an oath, sotmded 
very like one, and commanded him to attend to his 

duty. “ You be d—d for a-commenced tho 

gallant cavalier; but, lookhig up in order to suit the 
action to tho words, and also to enforce the epithet 
which he meditated, with an adjective applicable 
to the party, he recognised the speaker, made hia 
military salara, and altered his tone.—Lord lovO 
your handsome face, Madam Nosebag, is it you I 
Why, if a poor fellow does happen to fire a slug of | 
a morning, I am sure you were never the lady to 
bring him to harm*” i 

Well, you rascallion, go, mind your duty; tilii 
gentleman and I belong to the service; but be sure 
you look after that shy cock in the slouched h&t 
that sits in the comer of the coach. I believe he’s 
one of the rebels in disguise.” 

“ D-*— n her gooseberry wig!” said the corpora!, 
when she waa out of hearing. " Thjtl gimlet-eyed 
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jado— mother adjutant, as we call her —is a greater 
plague to the regiment tlian prevot-marshal, ser¬ 
geant-major, and old Hubble-de-Slmlf the colonel 
into tlie*. bargain.;—Como, Master Constable, let’s 
see if this shy cock, as she calls him (who, by tlie 
way, was a Quaker from Leeds, with whom Mrs 
Nosebag had had some tart argument on the le¬ 
gality of bearing arms), will stand godlather to a 
sup of brandy, for your Yorkshire ale is cold on 
ray stomach.” 

The vivacity of this good lady, as it helped Ed¬ 
ward out of tills scrape, was like to have drawn 
him into one or two others. In every town where 
they stopped, she wished to examine the corps do 
garde, if there was one, and once very narrowly 
missed introducing Waverley to a reeruitiiig-ser- 
geant of his own regiment. Tlicn she Captain’d 
and Butler’d him till he was almost mad with vex¬ 
ation and anxiety; and never was he more rejoiced 
in his life at the tennination of a journey, tlian when 
tile aiTival of the coach in London freed liim from 
the attentions of Madam Nosebag. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

WhaVs to he done next ? 

It was twilight when they andved in town ; j 
and having shaken off his companions, and walked 
through a good many streets to avoid the possibility 
of being traced by them, Edward took a hackney- 
coach and drove to Colonel Talbot’s house, in one 
of the principal squares at the west end of the 
town. That gentleman, by the death of relations, 
had succeeded since his marriage to a large for¬ 
tune, possessed considerable political interest, and 
lived ill what is called great style. 

When Waverley knocked at his door, lie found 
it at first difficult tq procure admittance, but at 
length w'as shown into an apartment wdiei'e the 
Colonel was at table. Lady Emily, whose very 
beautiful features were still pallid from indisposi¬ 
tion, sate opposite to him. The instant he heard 
Waverley’s voice, he started up and embraced him. 

Frank Stanley, my dear boy, how d’ye do^— 
Emily, my love, this is young Stanley.” 

The blood started to the lady’s cheek as slie gave 
Waverley a reception, in which courtesy was min¬ 
gled with kindness, while her trembling hand and 
faltering voice showed how much she was startled 
and discomposed. Dinner was hastily replaced, and 
wliile Waverley was engaged in refreshing himself, 
the Colonel proceeded—I wonder you have come 
here, Ft'ank; the Doctors tell me the air of London 
is very bad for your complaints. You should not 
have risked it. But I am delighted to see you, and 
so is Emily, though I fear we must not reckon upon 
your staying long.” 

Some particular business brought me up,” mut¬ 
tered Waverley. 

** I simposed so, but I slia’nt allow you to stay 
long.—Spontoon” (to an elderly military-looking 
servant out of livery), “ take away these things, 
and answer the bell yourself, if I ring. Don’t let 
any of the other fellows disturb us—My nephew 
and I have business to talk of.” 

When the servants had retired, In the name 
of God, Waverley, what has brought you here! It 
may bo as much as your life is worth.” 


“ Deal* Mr Waverley,” said Lady, 
whom 1 owe so much more than acloiowledgj^^ 
can everjpay, how could you be so rashl ” ^ 

“ My iRther—ray uncle—this paragraph,”-2?^ ' 
handed the paper to Colonel Talbot. ; 

“ 1 wish to Heaven these scoundrels were coh 
derailed to be squeezed to death in their own 
presses,” said Talbot. ‘‘ I am told there are not 
less tlian a dozen of their papers now published in 
town, and no wonder tliat they are obliged to in- j 
vent lies to find sale for their journals. It is time, 
however, my dear Edward, tliat you have lost your 
father; but as to this flourish of his unpleasant si¬ 
tuation haviiig givated upon his spirits, and hm't his 
health—the truth is—for though it is harsh to say 
so now, yet it will relieve your mind from the idea 
of weighty responsibility—the truth then is, that 
Mr Richard Waverley, through this whole busmess, 
showed great want of sen.sibility, both to your si¬ 
tuation and that of your uncle; and the last time^ I 
saw him, he told me, with great glee, that as I was 
so good as take cliarge of youi* interests, he^had 
thought it best to patch up a separate negotiation 
for himself, and make his peace with Govern^nt 
througli some channels which former connelaons 
left still open to him.” 

‘‘And my uncle—my dear uncle 1” 

** Is in no danger whatever. It is tnie (looking 
at the date of the paper) there was a foolish report 
some time ago to the purport here quoted, but it is 
entirely false. Sii’ Everard is gone down to Waver¬ 
ley Honour, freed from all uneasiness, unless upon 
your own account. But you are in peril yourself 
—your name is in every prockimation—warrants 
are out to apprehend you. How and when did you 
come here ?” 

Edward told his story at length, suppressinaln^ 
quarrel with Fergus; for, being himself partial to 
Highlanders, he did not wish to give any advantage 
to the Colonel’s national prejudice against them; 

‘‘ Are you sure it was your friend Glen’s foolboy 
you saw dead in Clifton Moor?” 

Quite positive*” 

“ Then that little limb of the devil has cheated 
the gallows, for cut-throat was written in his faCe; 
though” (turning to Lady Emily) ‘‘ it was a very 
handsome face too.— But for you, Edward, I wish 
you would go down again to Cumberland, or rather 
1 wish you had never stirred from thence, for there 
is an embargo on all the seaports, and a strict search 
for the adliereiits of the Pretender; and the ton^e 
of that confounded woman will wag in her head fike 
the clack of a mill, till somehow or other she will de¬ 
tect Captain Butler to be a feigned persoiiage.” 

“ Do you know any tiling,” asked Waverley, “ of 
my fellow-traveller ? ” 

“ Her husband was my sergeant-major for six 
years; she was a buxom widow, with a.little money 
—he married her—was steady, and got on by be- 
mg a good drill. 1 must send Spontoon to see what 
she is about; he will And her out among ,the old 
regimental connexions. To-morrow you must be 
indisposed, and keep your room from fatigue. Lady 
Emily is to be your nurse, and Spontoon and I^ur 
attendants. You bear the name of a near relation 
of mine, whom none of my present people ev^^a^w, 
except Spontoon, so tiiere will be no upmediftte 
danger. So pray feel your head ache and yplilr 
grow heavy as soon as possible, that yOu may 
put upon the sick list; and, Emily, do you orderan' 
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3k>d for Frank Stanley, with all the attention 
I cidel/^ invalid may require.” 

I the morning the Colonel visited his guest.— 
J^id he, “ 1 have some good news for you. 
It rep^itation as a gentleman and officer is effec¬ 
tually cleared of neglect of duty, and accession to 
the mutiny in Gardiner’s regiment. I liave had a 
correspondence on this subject with a very zealous 
friend of yours, your Scottish parson, Morton; his 
fii’st letter was addressed to Sir Everard; but I re¬ 
lieved the good Baronet of the trouble of answering 
it. You must know, that your free-booting acquain¬ 
tance, Donald of the Cave, has at length fallen into 
the hands of the Philistines. He was driving off 
the cattle of a certain proprietor, called Killan— 

something or other-” 

‘‘ Killancureit ? ” 

" The same. Now the gentleman being, it scorns, 
a great farmer, and having a special value for bis 
wed of cattle — being, moreover, rather of a timid 
dfcowti^, had got a party of soldiers to protect 
biSproperty. So Donald run his head unawares 
.ttrtlfbUie lion’s mouth, and was defeated and made 
priltoner. Being ordered for execution, his con¬ 
science was assailed on the one band by a Catholic 
priest,—on the other by your friend Morton. He 
I'epulsed the Catholic chiefly on account of the doc- 
trip^ of extreme unction, which this economical 
genlleman considered as an excessive waste of oil. 
So his conversion from a state of impenitence fell 
to Mr Morton’s share, who, I dare say, acquitted 
himself excellently, though, 1 suppose, Donald made 
hut a queer kind of Christian after all. He confessed, 
however, before a magistrate — one Major Melville, 
who seems to have been a correct, friendly sort of 
person—his full intrigue with Houghton, explaining 
particularly how it was carried on, and fully ac¬ 
quitting you of the least accession to it. He also 
mentioned his rescuing you from the hands of the 
volunteer officer, and sending you, by orders of the 
Pi^—Chevalier, I mean—as a prisoner to Doune, 
he understood you were carried pri- 
sKer tol^dinburgh. These ai’e particulars which 
eSnot but tell in your favour. He hinted that he 
hJu been employed to deliver and protect you, and 
rewarded for d^g so; but he would not confess 
by whom, alleging, that though he would not have 
minded breaking any ordinary oath to satisfy the 
curiosity of Mr Morton, to whose pious admonitions 
he owed so much, yet, in the present case, he had 
been sworn to silence upon the edge of Ins dirk,^ 
which, it seems, constituted, in his opinion, an in¬ 
violable obligation.” 

And what has become of him ? ” 

** Oh, he was hanged at Stirling after the rebels 
raised the siege, with his lieutenant, and four plaids 
besides; he having the advantage of a gallows more 
lofty than his friends.” 

^ Well, I have little cause either to regret or re- 
ioice at his death; and yet he has done me both 
good and harm to a very considerable extent.” 

His confession, at least, will serve you mate¬ 
rially,' since it wipes from your character ah those 
BUj^^ons which gave the accusation against you a 
of a nature different from that with 
many unfortunate gentlemen, now, or 
arms against the Government, may be 
) |m>ii)^d]arged. -Their treason—1 must give it its 

t See Note 2 N,—OatA ttpnn thtt Dirk. 


name, though you participate in its guilt—-is an 
action arising from mistaken virtue, and therefore 
cannot be classed as a ^j^sgrace, though it be doubt¬ 
less highly criminal. Where the guilty are so nu¬ 
merous, clemency must be extended to far the 
greater number; and J. have little doubt of pro¬ 
curing a remission for you, provided we can keep 
you out of the claws of justice till she has selected 
and gorged upon her victims ; for in this as in other 
eases, it will bo according to the vulgar proverb, 
“ First come, first served.” Besides, Government 
are desirous at present to intimidate the English 
Jacobites, among whom tlioy cjiii find few exam¬ 
ples for pimisliruent. This is a vindictive and timid 
feeling which will soon wear off, for, of all nations, 
the English are least blood-tliirsty by nature. But 
it exists at present, and you must therefore be kept 
out of the way in the mean time.” 

Now entered Spontoon witli An anxious counte¬ 
nance. By bis regimental acquaintances he had 
traced out Madam Nosebag, and foimd her full of 
ire, fuss, and fidget, at discovery of an impostor, 
who had travelled from the north with her under 
tlie assumed name of Captain Butler of Gardiner’s 
dragoons. She was going to lodge an information 
on the subject, to have him sought for as an emis¬ 
sary of the Pretender; but Spontoon (an old sol¬ 
dier), while he pretended to approve, contrived to 
make her delay her intention. No time, however, 
was to be lost; the accuracy of this good dame’s 
description might probably lead to the discovery 
that Waverley was the pretended Captain Butler; 
an identificjition fraught with danger to Edward, 
perliaps to his iirclo, and even to Colonel Talbot. 
Which way to direct his course was now, there¬ 
fore, the question. 

‘‘ To Scotland,” said Waverley. 

‘‘ To Scotland ! ” said the Colonel; with what 
purpose ?—not to engage again witli the rebels, 1 
hope ? ” 

« No—T considered my campaign ended, when, 
after all my efforts, I could not rejoin them; and 
now, by all accounts, they are gone to make a win- 
I ter campaign in the lliglilands, where such adbe. 
rents as 1 am would rather be burdensome than 
useful. Indeed, it seems likely that they only pro¬ 
long the war to place the Chevalier’s person out 
of danger, and then to make some terms for them¬ 
selves. To burden them with my presence would 
merely add another party, whom they would not 
give up, and could not defend. I understand they 
left almost all their English adherents in garrison 
at Carlisle, for that very reason and on a more 
general view. Colonel, to confess the truth, though 
it may lower me in your opinion, I am heartily tired 
of the trade of war, and am, as Fletcher’s Humor¬ 
ous Lieutenant says, ‘ even as weary of tliis fight¬ 
ing* ”-- 

“ Fighting! pooh, what have you seen hut a skir¬ 
mish or two?—Ah! if you saw war on the grand 
scale—sixty or a hundred thousand men in the 
field on each side !” 

“ I am not at all curious, Colonel—Enough, say, 
our homely proverb, is as good as a feast. The 
plumed troops and Uie big war used to enchant me 
in poetry; but the night marches, vigils, couched 
under the wintry sky, and such accompanimenta 
of the glorious trade, are not at all to my taste is 
practice:—^then for dry blows, I liad my fill of fight 
mg at Clifton, where I escaped by a hair*s-l»eadtb 
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half 21 . dozen times;,and you, I should - 

He stopped. 

Had enough of it at Preston ? you mean to 
say/’ answered the ColonS, laughing; "but hm 
my vocation, Hal.” 

" It is not mine though,” said’Waverley; "and 
having hcmoiirably got rid of the sword, which I 
drew only ae a volunteer, I am quite satisfied with 
my military experience, and shall be in no huny 
to take it up again.” 

" I am very glad you are of that mind,—but then 
what would you do in the north ?” 

" In tlie fhret place, there are some seaports on 
the eastern coast of Scotland still in the hands of 
the Chevalier’s friends j should I gain any of them, 
I can easily embark for the Continent.” 

" Good—your second reason?” 

" Why, to speak the very tinitli, tJiere is a per^ 
son in S^Uand upon whom I now find my happi¬ 
ness depends more than 1 was alw^ays aware, and 
about whose situation I am very anxious.” 

" Then Emily was right, and there is a love af¬ 
fair in the case after all ? — And which of these 
two pretty Scotchwomen, whom you insisted up<m 
my admiring, is the distinguished fair?—not Miss 
Glen-^ I hope.” 

« No.” 

" Ah, pass for the otlier: simplicity may he im¬ 
proved, but pride and conceit never. Well, I don’t 
discourage you; 1 think it will please Sir JEverard, 
from what he said \vhen I jested with him about it; 
only I hope tliat intolerable papa, with his brogue, 
and his snuff, and his Latin, and his insuperable 
long stories about the Duke of Berwick, will find it 
necessary hereafter to be an inhabitant of foreign 
parts. But as to the daughter, though I think you 
might find os fitting a nnitch in England, yet if your 
heart be really set upon this Scotch rosebud, why, 
the Baronet has a great opinion of her father and 
of his family, and he wishes much to see you mar- 
lied and settled, bothL.for your own sake and for 
that of the three emiines passant, wliich may other¬ 
wise pass away altogether. But I will biing you 
his mind fully up(m the subject, since you are de¬ 
barred coiTespoiulence for the present, for I tliink 
you will not be long in Scotland before me.” 

" Indeed! and what can induce you to tliink 
of returning hi Scotland? No relenting longings 
tow'ards the land pf mountains and floods, I am 
afraid.” 

‘‘ None, on my word; hut Emily’s health is now, 
thank God, re-established, and, to tell you the trutli, 
I have little hopes of concluding the business which 
I have at present most at heart, until I can have 
a personal interview with his Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief; for, as Fluellen says, ‘ The 
duke doth love me well, and I tliank heaven I have 
deserved some love at his hands.’ I am now going 
out for an hour or two to arrange matters for your 
departure; your liberty extends to Bie next room, 
Lady Emily’s parlour, where you will find her when 
you are disposed for music, reading, or conversa¬ 
tion. We mive token measures to exclude all ser¬ 
vants but Spontoon, who is as true as steel.” 

In about two hours Colonel Talbot returned^ and 
found his young friend conversing with his lady; 
^e pleasedvwith his manners and iuformatioxi, and 
he delighted at being restored, though but for a mo¬ 
ment, to the society of his own rank, from which he 
had been for some time excluded. 


I "And now,” said the Colonel^ "heat ^ ai> 
rangements, for there is little time to lose. • 

I youngster, Edward WjfverJey, alias WiUiams, )|dias 
j Chptain Butler, most continue to pass by his (btirdl 
I ixlias of Francis Stanley, my nephew: he shall set { 
out to-morrow for the 5lorth, and the ^laidot shall 
take him the first two stops. Spontoon shall then 
attend him; and they shall ride post as fkr a» Hunt*' 
jtigdon; and the presence of Spontoon, well known 
on the road as my servant, will check disposidou 
to inquiry. At Huntingdon you will meet the real 
Frank Stanley. Ho is studying at Cambridge; but, 
a little while ago, doubtful if Emily’s health would 
permit me to go down to tJie North myself, I pro¬ 
cured him a passport from the Secretary of State’s 
office to go in my stead. A a he went chiefly to look 
after you, liis journey is now unnecessary. He 
knows your story; you wHl dine togetlier at Hunt¬ 
ingdon; and perhaps your wise heads may hit upon 
some plan for removing or diminisliing the danger 
of your farther progress northward. And now/ 
(taking out a morocco case), " let me put yo\^ in 
funds for the campaign.” 

" I am ashamed, my dear Colonel”-— — J 
" Nay,” said Colonel Talbot, " you should emn- 
mand my purse in any event; but this money is 
I your own. Your father, considering tlie chance of 
your being attainted, left me his trustee for u^r 
advantage. So that you are worth above £ 15^0, 
besides Brerewood Lodge—a very independent per¬ 
son, I promise you. There are bills here for £200; 
any larger sum you may have, or credit abroad, tis 
soon as your motions require it.” 

Tlie first use which ocemTed to Waverley of his 
newly-acquii’ed wealth, was to write to honest Far¬ 
mer Jopson, requesting his acceptance of a silver 
tankai’d on the part of his friend Williams, who 
had not forgotten the night of tlie eighteenfii De¬ 
cember last. He begged him at the same time 
carefully to preserve for him his Highland ga|rb 
and accoutrements, particularly the arms—curious 
ill themselves, and to which tiie friendship of *«4e 
donors gave additional value. Lady EmiVy under: 
took to find some suitable token of i'emertibranc« 
likely to flatter the vanity and please tlie taste m i 
Mrs Williams; and the Colonel, vdio was a kind of 
farmer, promised to send the Uswater patriarch 
an excellent team of horses for cart and plough. 

One liappy day Waverley spent in London; and, 
ti’avelling in tlie mamier projected, he met witii 
Frank Stanley at Huntingdon. The two young 
men were acquainted in a minute. 

1 can read ray uncle’s riddle,” said Stanley. 

" The cautious old soldier did not care to hint to me 
that I might hand over to you this passport, which 
I have no occasion for; but if it should afterwards 
come out as the rattle-pated trick of a young Gao* 
tab, cela ne tire d rien. You are ther^ore to be 
Francis Stanley, witli this passport.” This proposal 
appeared in efiect to alleviate a great part of the dif¬ 
ficulties which Edward must otherwise have e&oooii* 
tered at every turn; and accordingly he scruided 
not to avail himself ^ it, the more especially aa bo 
had discarded ail po!iti<^ purposes his 
sent journey, and could not be accused of Im^her^ 
machinations against the Government adiile 
ling under protection of the Secretaiy’s passport.V 
The day passed merrily away. The young stu* 
dent was inquisitive about Waverley’s cmnpaigns, 
and the manners of the Highlands; and Edward 
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to satisfy bis ciznosify by whistling a 
pibtoAf dancmg a stmthspey, and singing a lligh< 
landing. The next morning Stanle^r rcxm a sUge 
^tn^teard with his new friend, and parted from 
great reluctance, upon the remonstrances 
ov^l^tdon, who, accustomed to submit to disci¬ 
ple, was rigid m enforcing it. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

JDesolaiion. 

WAVE^tLSY riding post, as was the usual fashion 
of the period, without any adventure save one or 
two queries, which the talisman of his passport suf¬ 
ficiently answered, reached the borders of Scotland. 
Here he heard the tidings of the decisive battle of 
Culloden. It was no more than he had long ex¬ 
pected, though the success at Falkirk had thrown 
ai^nt and setting gleam over the arms of tlie 
Yet it come upon him like a shock, 
byjfhich he was for a time altogether unmanned. 

generous, the courteous, the noble-minded Ad¬ 
venturer, was then a fugitive, with a price upon his 
head his adherents, so brave, so enthusiastic, so 
faithful, were dead, imprisoned, or exiled. Where, 
now, was the exalted and high-souled Fergus, if, 
imHed, he had survived the night at Clifton ?— 
where tlie pure-hearted and primitive Baron of 
Bradwardine, w hose foibles seemed foils to set off 
the disinterestedness of his disposition, the genuine 
goodness of his heart, and his unshaken courage I 
Those who clung for support to tliese fallen co¬ 
lumns, Rose and Flora,—where were they to be 
sought, and in what distress must not the loss of 
their natural protectors have involved them I Of 
I'lora he tliought with tlie regard of a brother for 
a sister—of Rose, with a sensation yet more deep 
and tender. It might be stiU his fate to supply tlie 
vvamt of tlioso guardians they had lost. Agitat^ by 
thg|e^oughts, he precipitated his journey. 

he arrived in Edinbui’gh, where his in- 
qpries^ust necessarily commence, he felt the full 
di%cuity of Ids situatiou. Many inhabitants of that 
city had seen and known him as Edward Waver- 
ley; how, then, could he avail himself of a passport 
as Francis Stanley? He resolved, therefore, to 
avoid all company, and to move uortliward as soon 
as possible. He was, however, obliged to wait a 
day or two in expectation of a letter from Colonel 
Talbot, and he was also to leave liis own addi'ess, 
under his feigned chai*acter, at a place agreed upon. 
With tins latter pm’pose ho sallied out in the dusk 
through the well-known streets, carefully sliunning 
observation,— but in vain; one of the first persona 
wliom he met at once recognised him. It was 
Mrs Fleekhart, Fergus Mao-Ivor’s good-humoured 
landlady. 

"Ckide ^ide us, Mr Waverley, is ffiis you?— 
aai ye heedna be feared for me—I wad betray uae 
gentleman in your circumstances. Eh, lack-a-dayl 
lack-a-day! here’s a change o* markets! how merry 
Ce^el Mac-Ivor and you used to be in our housel” 
the goodri^ured widow shed a few natural 
tea|||||- ^ there was no resisting her claim of ac- 
Waverley ac^owledged it with a good 
weU as the danger of his own situation. 
’ ^ As ws near tie darkening, sir, wad ye just step 
in bjr to our hooee, and tak a dish o’ teal and 


I am sure if ye like to sleep in t^e h'ttle room, I wad 
tak care ye are no disturl^d, and naebody wad ken 
' ye; for Kate and Matt^ the Ummera, gaed aff wi* 
twa o’ Hawley’s dragoon!^ and Xbae twa new queans 
instead o’ them.” 

Waverley accepted her invitatidi, and engaged 
her lodging for a night or two, satisfied lie should 
be safer in Uie house of this simple creature than 
anywhere else. When he entered the parlour, hia 
heart swelled to see Fergus’s bonnet, with the white 
cockade, hanging beside the little mirror. 

“ Ay,” said A&s Fiocfchart, sighing, as she ob¬ 
served the direction of his eyes, ** the pnir Colonel 
bought a new ane just Uie day before they marched, 
and I winna let tliem tak that ane doun, but just 
to brush it ilka day mysell; and whiles 1 look at it 
till I just think I lie^r him cry to Callum to bring 
him hLs bonnet, as he used to do when he was 
ganging out.— It’s unco silly—the neighboui’S ca’ 
me a Jacobite—but they may say their say — I am 
sure it’s no for that—but he was as kind-hearted a 
gentleman as .ever lived, and as weel-fa’rd too. Oh, 
ci’ye ken, sir, when he is to to suffer?” 

* Suffer I Good heaven I—Why, where is he I ” 

* Eh, Lord’s sake! d’ye no ken ? The poor Hie- 
land body, Dugald Mahoney, cam here a while syne, 
wi’ ane o’ his arms cuttit on, and a sair clour in the 
head—ye’ll mind Dugald? he caxried aye an axe 
on liis shoutlier—and he cam here just begging, as 
I may say, for something to eat. Awcel, he tauld 
us the Chief, as they ca’d him (but I aye ca’ him 
the Colonel), and Ensign Maccombich, thiat ye mind 
weel, were ta’en somewhere beside the English bor¬ 
der, when it was sae dark that bis folk never missed 
him till it was ower late, and they wei*e like to gang 
clean daft. And he said tliat little Callum Beg (he 
was a bauld miscliievous callant that), and your 
honoxir, were killed that same night in tlie tuilzie, 
anil mony mae braw men. But he grat when he 
spak o’ the Colonel, ye never saw tlie like. And 
now tlie word gangs, the Colonel is to be tried, and 
to suffer wi’ tliem that were ta’en at Carlisle,” 

“ And his sister ? ” 

“ Ay, tliat they ca’d tlie Lady Flora—vvcel, 
she’s away up to Carlisle to him, and lives wi’ some 
grand Papist lady thereabouts, to be near him.” 

“ And,” said Edward, “ the otlier young lady P* 

‘‘ Wliilk other \ I ken only of ae sister the Co¬ 
lonel haiL” 

" 1 mean IHiss Bradwardine,” said Edward. 

“ Ou ay, the laird’s daughter,” said his huidlady. 

She was a very bonny lassie, pour thing, but far 
shyer than Lady Flora.” 

“ Where is she, for God’s sake P’ 

“ Ou, wha kens where ouy o’ them is now ? Puir 
things, they’re sair ta’en doun for there white coc¬ 
kades and their white roses; but she gaed north 
to her father’s in Perthshire, when the govern¬ 
ment troops cam back to Edinbro’. There was some 
pretty men amang them, and ane Major Whacke£ 
was quartered on me, a very ceevil ^ideman,— 
but O, Mr Waverley, he was naething sae weel- 
fa’rd as the puir ColoneL” 

“ Do you know what is become of Miss Brad- 
wardine’s father?” 

The auld laird?—na, naebody kens that; but 
they say he fought very bard in that b^uidjr tottle 
at Inverness; and Deacon Clank, the white-ircM) 
smith, says, that the Government folk axe aais 
agsne him for having been out twke; altd tr&tii 
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he might hae ta’en . warning,—but there’s nae fule 
like an auld fule—tlie puir Colonel was only out 
ance.’" 

Such conversation contained almost all the good- 
natured widow knew of the fate of her late lodgers 
and acquaintances; but it was enough to determine 
Edward at all hazards to proceed distantly to Tul- 
ly-Veolan, where he concluded he should see, or at 
least hear something of Rose. He therefore left a 
letter for Colonel Talbot at the place agreed upon, 
signed by his assumed, name, and giving for his 
address the post-town next to the Baron’s residence. 

From Edinburgh to Perth lie took post-horses, 
resolving to make the rest of his journey on foot— 
a mode of travelling to which he was partial, and 
wliich had the advantage of permitting a deviation 
from the road when he saw parties of military at a 
distance. His campaign had considerably strength¬ 
ened his constitution, and improved his habits of 
enduring fatigue. His baggage he sent before him 
as opportunity occurred. 

As he advanced northward, the traces of war 
became visible. Broken cannages, dead horses, 
unroofed cottages, trees felled for palisades, and 
bridges destroyed, or only partially repaired,—all 
indicated the movements of hostile armies. In 
those places where the gentry were attached to the 
Stuart cause, their houses seemed dismantled or 
deserted, the usual course of what may be called 
ornamental labour was totally intennipted, and tlie 
inhabitants were seen gliding about, with fear, sor¬ 
row, and dejection on theii* faces. 

It was evening when he approached the village 
of Tully-Veolan, with feelings and sentiments— 
how different from those which attended his first 
entrance! Then, life was so new to him, that a dull 
or disagreeable day w’as one of the greatest mis¬ 
fortunes which his imagination anticipated, and it 
seemed to him that his time ought only to be con¬ 
secrated to elegant or amusing study, and relieved 
by social or youthful frolic. Now, how changed! 
how saddened, yet how elevated was his character, 
within the course of a very few months I Dinger 
and misfortune are rapid, though severe teacners. 

A sadder and a wiser man,” he felt, in internal 
confidence and mental dignity, a compensation for 
the gay dreams which, in his case, experience had 
so rapidly dissolved. 

As he approached the village, ho saw, with sur¬ 
prise and anxiety, that a party of soldiers were 
quartered near it, and, what was worse, that they 
seemed stationary there. This he conjectured from 
a few tehts which he beheld glimmering upon what 
was called the Common Moor. To avoid the risk 
of being stopped and questioned in a place where 
he was so likely to be recognised, he made a large 
circuit, altogether avoiding the hamlet, and ap¬ 
proaching the upper gate of the avenue by a by¬ 
path well known to him. A single glance announced 
that great changes had taken place. One half of the 
gate, entirely destroyed, and split up for firewood, 
lay in piles, ready to be taken away; the other 
swung uselessly about upon its loosened hinges. 
The iMittlements above the gate were broken and 
thrown down, and the carved Bears, which were 
said to have done sentinel’s duty upon the top for 
centuries, hurled from their posts, lay among 
the rubbish. The avenue was cruelly wasted. Se¬ 
veral large trees were felled and left lying across 
the path; and the eattle of the villagers, and the 


more rude hoofs of di’agoon horses, had pdached 
into black mud the vei€ant turf which Waverley 
had so much admired. 

Upon entering the court-yard, Ed\vard faw the 
fears realized which these circumstances liad 
cited, ^he place had been sacked by tlie Kin^s 
troops, who, in w^anton mischief, had even attempted 
to bum it; and though the thickness of the walla 
had resisted the fire, unless to a partial extent, the 
stables and out-houses were totally consumed. The 
towers and pinnacles of the main building were 
scorched and blackened; the pavement of the coiu't 
broken and shattered; the doors torn down entirely, 
or hanging by a single hinge; the windows dashed 
in and demolished; and the court strewed with 
articles of furniture broken into fragments. The 
accessaries of ancient distinction, to w hich the Ba¬ 
ron, in the pride of his heart, had attached so much 
importance ainj veneration, were treated with pecu¬ 
liar contumely. The fountain was demolished, ati^^d 
the spring, which had supplied it, now flooded the 
court-yard. The stone-basin seemed to be destined 
for a drinldng-troiigh for cattle, from the mangier 
in wdiich it was an*anged upon the ground. The 
whole tribe of Bears, large and small, had expe¬ 
rienced as little favour as those at the head of the 
avenue; and one or two of the family pictures, 
which seemed to have served as targets for tho sol¬ 
diers, lay on the ground in tivtters. With an acliing 
heart, as may well be imagined, Edw'ard view'ed 
this wTcck of a mansion so respected. But his 
anxiety to learn the fate of the proprietors, and his 
fears as to what that fate might be, increased wdth 
every step. When he entered upon the terrace, 
new', scenes of desolation were visible. The balus¬ 
trade was broken down, the walls destroyed, the 
borders overgrown with weeds, and the finiit-trees 
cut down or grubbed up. In one copai*tmcnt of 
this old-fashioned garden were twd immense horse- 
chestnut trees, of whose size the Baron was parti¬ 
cularly vain: too lazy, perhaps, to cut them do^, 
the spoilers, wdth malevolent ingenuity, had mij^ed 
them, and placed a quantity of gunpowdjer in the 
cavity. One had been shivered to pieces by tlm 
explosion, and the fragments lay scattered arourjid, 
encumbering the ground it had so long shadowed. 
The other mine had been more partial in its effect. 
About one-fourth of the trunk of the tree was tom 
from the mass, which, mutilated and defaced on 
the one side, still spread on the other its ample and 
undiminished boughs.^ 

Amid these general marks of ravage, there were 
some which more particularly addressed the feelings 
of Waverley. Viewing the front of the building, 
thus wasted and defaced, his eyes naturally sought 
the little balcony which more properly belonged to 
Rose’s apartment—her tromeme, or rather cin- 
quieme Hage, It was easily discovered, for beneath 
it lay the stage-flowers and shrubs with which it 
was her pride to decorate it, and which had been 
hurled from the bartizan: several of her books 
were mingled with broken flower-pots and other 
remnants. Among these, Waverley distinguished 
one of his own, a small copy of Ariosto, and'^a- 
thered it as a treasure, though wasted by the w3id 
and rain. V 

- :: - ^ 

1 A pair of chestnut trees, destroyed, the one c/ntirely,] 
and the other In part, by such a mischievous a,nd‘wantoa. 
act of revenge, grew at Invergarry Castle, the Aiatness «f 
Hacdonald of Glengarry. 


plunged in the sad reflections which the 
SceneXxcited, he was looking around for some one 
who Aight explain the fate of tlie inhabitants, he 
hean^ voice from the interior of the building sing- 
’^h^ ittSifell-remembered accents, an old Scottish 

“ They came upon us in the night, ** 

And brake my bower and slew my knight: 

My servants a’ for life did flee, 

And left us in extreinitie. 

They slew my knight, to me sae dear; 

They slew my knight, and drave his gear; ‘ 

The moon may set, the sun may rise, 

But a deadly sleep has closed his eyes." 

Alas’.” thought Edward, ‘‘is it thOul Poor help¬ 
less being, art thou alone left, to gibber and moan, 
and fill with thy wild and unconnected scraps of 
minstrelsy tlie halls that protected thcc?”—He ! 
then called, first low, and then louder, “ Davie— 
Davie Gellatley ’ ” 

^he poor simpleton showed himself from among 
tliJkj^flSriof a sort of green-house, that once ter- 
nuJKted what w'as called the Terrace-walk, but at 
iSrS sight of a stranger retreated, as if in terror. 
Wa\erley, remembering his habits, began to whis¬ 
tle a Ikune to which he was partial, which Davie 
had expressed great pleasure in listening to, and 
had picked up from liim by the ear. Our hero’s 
minsti’elsy no more equalled that of Blondel, than 
poor Davie resembled Cmur de Lion ; but the me¬ 
lody had tlie same effect of producing recognition. 
Davie again stole from his liu-kiug* place, but timid¬ 
ly, while Waverley, afraid of frightening him, stood 
making the most encouraging signals he could de¬ 
vise. — It’s his ghaist,” muttered Davie ; yet, 
coming nearer, he seemed to acknowledge his liv¬ 
ing acquaintance. The poor fool himself appeared 
the ghost of what he had been. The peculiar dress 
m which he liad been attired in better days, showed 
on|y miserable rags of its whimsical finery, the lack 
of fchich was oddly supplied by the remnants of 
tap4§tried hangings, window-curtains, and shreds 


of>HM|||S'^ with which he had bedizened his tatters. 
nCf^i^too, had lost its vacant and careless air, 
anM the poor creature looked hollow-eyed, meagre, 
lialT-starved, and nervous to a pitiable degi’ee.— 
After long hesitation, he at length approached 
Waverley with some confidence, stared him sadly 
in the face, and said, “ A’ dead and gane—a’ dead 
and gane!” 

“ Who are dead?” said Waverley, forgetting 
the incapacity of Davie to hold any connected dis¬ 
course. 

"Baron—and Bailie—and Saunders Saunder- 
son—and Lady Rose, that sang sae sweet—A’dead 
and gane—dead and gane! 

But follow, follow me, 

■While glow-worms light the lea, 

ril show you where the dead should be — 

Each in his shroud, 

While winds pipe loud, 

And the red moon peeps dim through the cloud. 
Follow, follow me; 

Brave should he be 

That^treada by night the dead man’s lea.” 

th these words, chanted in a wild and earnest 
he made a sign to Waverley to follow him, 
~ rapidly towards the bottom of the gar- 
mg the bank of the stream, which, it may 

the fltrst three couplets are from an old ballad, called 
I Lament 


be remombei'ed, was its erfbtem bcrundai7. Edward, 
over whom an involuntary shuddering stole at the 
import of liis words, followed him in some hope of 
an explanation. As the house was evidently de¬ 
serted, he could not expect to find among the ruins 
any more rational informer. 

Davie, walking very fast, soon reached tlie ex¬ 
tremity of the garden, and scrambled over the ruins 
of the wall tliat once had divided it from the wood¬ 
ed glen in wliicli the old Tower of Tully-Veolan 
was situated. Ho then jumped down into the bed 
of the stream, and, followed by Waverley, pro¬ 
ceeded at a great pace, climbing over some frag¬ 
ments of rock, and turning with difficulty round 
others. They passed beneath the ruins of the castle; 
Waverley followed, keeping up with his guide with 
difficulty, for the twilight began to fall. Following 
the descent of the stream a little lower, he totally 
lost him, but a twinkling light, which he now dis¬ 
covered among the tangled copse-wood and bushes, 
seemed a surer guide. He soon pursued a very un¬ 
couth path; and by its guidance at length reached 
the door of a wretched hut. A fierce barking of 
dogs was at first heard, but it stilled at his approach. 
A voice sounded from within, and he held it most 
pnident to listen before he advanced. 

" Wha hast thou brought here, thou unsonsy 
villain, thou I ” said an old woman, apparently in 
great indignation. He heard Davie Gellatley, in 
answer, whistle a part of the tmie by which he had 
recalled himself to the simpleton’s memory, and had 
now no hesitation to knock at the door. There was 
a dead silence instantly within, except the deep 
growling of the dogs; and he next heard the mis¬ 
tress of the hut approach the door, not probably for 
tlie sake of undoing- a latch, but of fastening a bolt 
To prevent this, Waverley lifted the latch himself, 

In front was an old wretched-looking woman, 
exclaiming, " Wha comes into folk’s houses in tliis 
gate, at this time o’ the night?” On one side, two 
grim and half-starved deer greyhounds laid aside 
their ferocity at his appearance, and seemed to re- 
cognfife him. On the other side, half concealed by 
the open door, yet apparently seeking that conceal¬ 
ment reluctantly, with a cocked pistol in his right 
hand, and his left in the act of drawing another 
from his belt, stood a tall bony gaunt figure in the 
remnants of a faded uniform, and a beard of tliree 
weeks’ growth. 

It was the Baron of Bradwardins.—It is unne¬ 
cessary to add, that he threw aside his weapon, and 
greeted Waverley with a hearty embrace. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

Comparing of Notes, 

I The Baron’s story was short, when divested of 
the adages and commonplaces,-Latin, English, and 
I Scotch, with which his erudition garnished it. He 
insisted much upon his grief at tlie loss of Edw'^d 
and of Gleiinaquoich, fought the fields of Falkirk 
and Culloden, and related how, after all was lost in 
the last battle, he had returned home, und^ the 
idea of more easily finding shelter among his own 
tenants, and on his own estate, than elsewhere. A 
party of soldiers had been sent to lay waste his pro¬ 
perty, for clemency was not the order of the ^y. 
Their proceedings, however, were cheeked by an 
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ordeir from &0 mvU court. The estate^ it wa& 
(bjimd. might not be forfeited to the orowu^ to the 
orejiiAice of Malcolm Bcadwardine of Imdi-Grab* 
bit, the helr-male, whose claim could not be pre- 
^udiodd by the B^n’s attainder, as deriving no 
right through him, and whoy^erefore, like other 
heirs of entail in the same f^tuation, entered upon 
possession. But, unlike many in sunilar circum¬ 
stances, the new laird speedily showed that he in¬ 
tended utteriy to exclude his predecessor from all 
beneht or advantage in tlie estate, and that it was 
his purpose to avail himself of tlie old Baron’s evil 
fortune to the full extent This was the more un¬ 
generous, as it was generally known, that, from a 
romantic idea of not prejudicing this young man’s 
right as heir-male, the Baron had rehniiied from 
settling bis estate on his daughter. 

This selfish injustice .was resented by the coun¬ 
try people, who were partial to their old master, 
and irritated against his successor. In the Baron’s 
own words, “ The matter did not coincide with the 
feelings of the commons of Bradwardine, Mr Wa- 
verley; and tlie tenants were slack and repugnant 
in payment of their mails and duties j and when iny 
kinstnan came to the village wi’ the new factor, Mr 
James Howie, to lift the rents, some wancliaucy 
person—I suspect John Heakherblutter, tlie auld 
gamekeeper, tliat was out \si’ me in the year fif¬ 
teen—fired a shot at him in the gloaming, whereby 
he was so affrighted, that I may say with Tullius 
in Catilinam, Aolit, emsUf eru/>itj effugit. He fled, 
sir, as one may say, incontinent to Stirling. And 
now he liath advertised the estate for sale, being 
himself the hist substitute in the entail.—And if J 
were to lament about sic matters, this would grieve 
me mair tlian its passing from my immediate pos¬ 
session, whilk, by tlie course of nature, must have 
happened in a few years. Whereas now it passes 
from the lineage dliat sliould liave possessed it in 
scBCula sceculorum. But God’s will be done, humana 
perpessi tunius. Sir John of Bradwardine—Black 
Sir John, as he is caUed—who was the common 
ancestor of our house and the Inch-Grabbit^^little 
thought such a person would have sprung from his 
loins. Meantime, he has accused me to some of 
tlie primatesf the rulers for the time, as if 1 were a 
cut-throat, and an abettor of bravoes and assassi¬ 
nates, and coupe-jarrets. And they have sent sol- 
dierif here to abide on the estate, and hunt me like 
a partridge upon the mountains, as Scripture says 
of good King David, or like our valiant Sir William 
Wmlace,—not that I bring myself into comparison 
witli either.—I thought, when I heard you at the 
door, tliey had driven the auld deer to his den at 
last; and so I e’en proposed to die at bay, like a 
buck of the first head.—But now, Janet, caima yo 
gie us something for supper?” 

Ou ay, sir, I’ll brander the moor-fowl tliat John 
Heatherblutter brought iu this morning; and ye 
^e puir Davie’s roasting the black hen’s eggs.— 
a daur say, Mr Wauverley, ye never kend that a’ 
the eggs that were sae weel roasted at supper in 
the Har-house were aye turned by our Davie I— 
there’s nethe like o’ him ony gate for powtering wi’ 
his fingers amang the bet peat-ashes, and roasting 
eggs.” Davie all this while lay wifii his nose al¬ 
most in the fire, nuzzling among the ashes, kicking 
his heels, mumbling to himself, turning the eggs as 
^ey kv in the hot embers, as if to confute the pro¬ 
verb, that ^ there goes reason to roasting of eggs,” 


and justify ^e etfiogium which f>oor ^imet jjpfmd 
out upon 

« Him whom she loved, her Idlqt boy,” ^ ^ 

" Davie’s no sae silly as folk tak him for, , 
Wauverley; he wadna hae brought you here un¬ 
less he liad kend ye was a friend to liis Honour— 
indeed tlie very dogs kend ye, Mr Wauverley, for 
ye w as aye kind to beast and body.—I can tell you 
a story o’ Davie, wi’. his Honour’s leave: His Ho¬ 
nour, ye see, being under hiding in thae sair times 
—the mair’s tlie pity—he hes a’ day, and whiles 
a’ night, m the cove in the dem hag; but though 
ft’s a bicldy eneugh bit, and the auld gudeman o’ 
Corse-Cleugh has panged it wi’ a kemple o’ strae 
amaist, yet when t)ie county’s quiet, and the night 
very cauld, his Honour whiles creeps doun here to 
get a warm at the ingle, and a sleep amang the 
blankets, and gangs awa in the morning. And so, 
ae morning, siccan a fright as I got! Twa unlucky 
red-coats were up for black-fishing, or some riecan 
ploy—or tlie neb o’ tliem’s never out o’ mischief— 
and tliey just got a gUsk o* his Honour as he 
into tlie wood, and banged aff a gun at him.! I 
out like a jer-falcon, and cried,—* Wad they slfDot 
an honest w'oman’s poor innocent bairn V And I 
fleyt at them, and tkreepit it was my son; and they 
damned and swuir at me that it was the auld rebel, 
as the villains ca’d his Honour; and Davie was in 
the wood, and heard the tuilzie, and he, just out o’ 
his aiu head, got up the auld grey mantle that his 
Honour liad flung off him to g^g the faster, aud 
I he cam out o’ the very same bit o’ the wood, ma- 
joring aud looking about sae like his Honour, timt 
! they were clean beguiled, and thought they had 
letten afi' tlieir gun at crack-brained Sawney, as 
they ca’ him; and they gae me saxpence, and twa 
saumon fish, to say naething about it.—Na, na; 

I Davie’s no just like other folk, puir frllow; but 
he’s no sae silly as folk tak him for.—But, to be 
! sure, how can we do eneugh for his Honour, when 
I we and ours have lived on his ground this twa hpn 
dred years; and wl^n he keepit my puir Jamie 
' school and college, and even at the Ha’-house, 
ho gaed to a better place ; and when lie saved mt 
fi’ae being ta’en to Perth as a.witch—Lord form’e 
them that would touch sic a puir sihy auld body 1 
—and has maintained puir Davie at heck and man¬ 
ger maist feck o’ his life ? ” 

Waverley at length found an opportuni^ to in 
lerrupt Janet’s narrative, by ad inquiry after Miss 
Bradwardine. 

‘‘ She’s weel and safe, thank God! at the Duch- 
ran,” answered tlie Baron. “ The laird’s distantly 
related to us, and more nearly to my chaplam, Mr 
Bubrick; and, though he be of Whig princ^lea, 
yet he’s not forgetful of auld friendship at this time. 
The Bailie’s doing what he can to save somCUimg 
out of the wreck for puir Rose; but I doubt, I ; 
doubt, I shall never see her again, for I maun lay i 
my banes in some far country.” i 

“ Ilout na, your Honour,” said old Janet; “ ye 
were just as ill aff in the feifteen, and got the bon-, 
nie baronie back, an’ a’.—And now the eggs is 
ready, and tlie muir-cock’s brandered, and thero’s 
ilk ane a trencher and some saut, and the hqpl o* 
the white loaf that cam frae the Bailie’^ ;' ai^ 
tltere’s plenty o’ brandy in the greybeard 
Luckie Maclearie sent doun; and vnxam ye be aWjp'V 
pered like princes 
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Fiinoe^ at leasts of our ac^ualut- 
bo BO worse ofiT/’ said the Baron to War 
0 Joined Inm in cordial hopes for Ihe 
ie inifbrtunate Chevalier. 

B began to talk of their future prospects. 
*8 pm was very simple. It was, to es- 
ance, where, by the interest, of his old 
hoped to get some military employment, 
of whi^ he still conceived himself capable. He 
mMted Waverley to go with him, a proposal in 
which he acquiesced, providing the interest of. Co¬ 
lon^ Talbot should in procuring his pardon. 
Tac^y he hoped the Baron would sanction his ad¬ 
dresses to and mve him a right to assist him 
in his exile; but he forbore to speak on tliis sub¬ 
ject until hie own fate should be decided. They 
then talked of Glennaquoich, for whom the Baron 
expressed great anxiety, although, he observed, he 
was " tlie very Acliilles of Iloratius Flaccus,— 
Implger, Iraoundus, inexorabills, tkcer. 

Which,” he continued, has been thus rendered 
(v^macujarly) by Struan Robertson: 

fiery etter-cap, a ft^ctious chiel, 

Ab het as ginger, and as stieve as steel.*' 

j^ora had a large and unqualified share ‘of the 
go^ ^Id man’s sympathy. 

It Was now wearmg late. Old Janet got into 
some kind of kennel behind the hallan. Davie liad 
been long asleep and snoring between Ban and 
Buscar. These' dogs had followed liim to the hut 
after the mansion-house was deserted, and there 
constantly resided; and their ferocity, with the old 
woman’s reputation of being a witch, contributed 
a good deal to keep visitors from the glen. Witii 
this view, Bailie Macwlieeble provided Janet un¬ 
derhand with meal for their maintenance, and also 
with little articles of luxury for his patron’s use, in 
supplying which much precaution was necessarily 
used. After some compliments, the Baron occupied 
his usual couch, and Waverley reclined in an easy 

S littered velvet, which had once garnished 
bed-room of Tully-Veolan (for the furui- 
Is mansion was now scattered tlirough all 
in the vicinity), and went to sleep as 
ly as if he had been in a bed of down. 


.CHAPTER LXV. 

More Explanation. 

With the first dawn of day, old Janet was 
scuttling about the house to wake the Baron, who 
usually slept sound and heavily. 

“ 1 must go back,” he said to Waverley, " to my 
cove; wiD you walk down the glen wi’ mo?” 

They went out together, and followed a narrow 
and entangled foot-path, which the occasional pass- 
of angers, or wood-cutters, had traced by tlte 
side of the stream. On their way, the Baron ex¬ 
plained to Waverley, that he would be under no 
danger in remaining a day or two at Tully-Veolan, 
and even in being seen walking about, if he used 

g the precaution of pretending mat he was looking 
at^e estate as agent or surveyor for an English 
TO^eman^ who designed to be purchaser. With 
recommended to liim to visit the 
BfifiMi^lho still lived at the factor’s house, called 
ttie %6olan, about a mile from the village, though 
araa to remove at next tmn. Stanley’s passport 


would be an answer to the officer who commandM 
tlie military;—-and as to any of the country pe<^ple 
who might recognise Waverley, the Baron assured 
him tliat he was in no danger of being betr^ed 
by them. -v 

" I believe,” said the old maa, " half the people 
of the barony know^^tiiat their poor auld laird is 
somewhere hereaboul; for I see they do not suf¬ 
fer a single baim to come liere a burd-nesting—a 
practice whilk, when I was in full possesitiaB my 
power as baron, I was unable totally to inhibit. Nay, 

I often find bits of things in my way, that the po<» 
bodies, God help them ! leave there, becaiuse they 
think they may be useful to me. I hope they wdl 
get a wiser master, and as kind a one as I was.” 

A natural sigh closed tlie sentence; but the quiet 
equanimity with which the Baron endured his mis** 
fortunes, had something in it venerable, and even 
sublime. There was no fruitless repining, no tur¬ 
bid melancholy; ho bore liis lot, and the hardships 
which it involved, with a good-humoured, though 
serious composure, and used no violent language 
against the prevailing party. 

“ I did wliat 1 thought my duty,” said the good 
old man, “ and questionless they are doing wliat 
they think theirs. It grieves me sometimes to look 
upon these blackeiied walls of the house of my an¬ 
cestors ; but doubtless officers cannot always keep 
the soldier’s hand from depredation and spuilzie; 
and Gustavus Adolphus himself, as ye may read 
in Colonel Munro his Expedition with the worthy 
Scotch regiment called Mackay’s regiment, did oi- 
ton permit it. — Indeed I have myself seen as sad 
sights as Tully-Veolan now is, v/hen I served with 
tlie Mareschal Duke of Berwick. To be sure, we 
may say with Virgilius Maro, Fuiims Trees —and 
there’s the end of an auld sang. But houses and 
families and men have a’ stood lang eneugli when 
tliey have stood till they fall with honour; and now 
I hae gotten a house tliat is not unlike a domus 
—they w'ere now standing below a steep 
rock. “We poor Jacobites,” continued the Baron, 
looki^ up, are now like the conies in Holy Scrip 
tore fwlucli the great ti'aveller Pococke calloth 
Jerboa), a feeble people, that make our abode in 
the rocks. So, fare you well, my good lad, till we 
meet at Janet’s in the even; for 1 must get into 
my Patmos, which ’s no easy matter for my auld 
stiff limbs.’* 

With that he began to ascend tlie rock, striding, 
with the help of his liands, from one precarious 
footstep to another, till he got about half way up, 
where two or three bushes concealed the mouth of 
a hole, resembling an oven, into which the Baron 
insinuated, first lois head and shoulders, and the^ 
by slow gradation, the rest of his long body; bis 
legs and feet finally disappearing, coiled up like a 
hug© snake entering his retueat, or a long pedigree 
introduced with care and difficult into me narrow 
pigeon-hole of an old cabinet. Waverley had the 
curiosity to clamber up and look in upon him in 
his den, as the lurking-place might well be termed. 
Upon tiie whole, he looked not unlike tliat iiig<&- 
nioua puzzle, called a reel in a bottle, the iharvel ol 
children (and of some grown people too, myself for | 
one), who can neither comprehend the mystery hotr 
it has got in, or how it is to be taken out. The ; 
cave vTas very narrow, too low in the roof to admR 
of his standing, or almost of his sitting up, though 
hf made sbnio awkward attempts at the hitter pos* 
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tore. His solo amusement was the perusal of his old 
(Hend Titus Livius, varied by occasionally scratch¬ 
ing Latin proverbs and texts of Scripture with liis 
kmfe on the roof and wails of his fortalice, which 
were of sand-stone. As the cave was dry, and filled 
with clean straw and withered fern, “ it made,” as 
he said, coiling himself up with an air of snugness 
smd comfort wliich contrasted strangely witli his 
situation, ‘‘ unless when the wind was due north, 
a very passable gite for an old soldier.” Neither, 
as he observed, was he without sentries for the 
purpose of reconnoitring. Davie and his mother 
were constantly on the watch, to discover and avert 
danger; and it was singular what instaucfes of ad¬ 
dress seemed dictated by the instinctive attachment 
of the poor simpleton, when liis patron’s safety \va3 
concerned. 

With Janet, Edward now sought an interview. 
He liad recognised her at first sight as the old 
woman who had nursed liim during his sickness 
after his delivery from Gifted Gilfillan. The hut, 
also, though a little repaired, and somewhat better 
furnished, was certainly the place of his confine¬ 
ment; and he now recollected on the common moor 
of Tully-Veolan the trunk of a large decayed tree, 
called the trysting-tree, which lie had no doubt was 
the same at which the Highlanders rendezvoused 
on that memorable night. All this he had combined 
in his imagination the night before; but reasons, 
which may probably occur to the reader, prevented 
him from catecliising Janet in the presence of the 
Baron. 

He now conmienced the task in good earnest; 
and the first question was, Who was the young 
lady that visited the hut during his illness ? Janet 
paused for a little; and then observed, that to keep 
the secret now, would neither do good nor ill to 
anybody. It was just a leddy that hasua her equal 
in the world—Mias Rose Bradwardine.” 

Then Miss Rose was probably also the author 
of my deliverance,” inferred Waverley, delighted 
at tlie confirmation of-on idea which local circum¬ 
stances had already induced him to entertain. 

“ I wot weel, Mr Wauverley, and that was she 
e’en; but sair, sair angry and aftVonted wad she 
hae been, puir thing, if she had thought ye had 
been ever to ken a word about the matter; for she 
gar’d me speak aye Gaelic when ye was in hearing, 
to mak ye trow we w'cre in the Hielauds. I can 
speak it well eneugh, for my mother was a Hieland 
wom^.” 

A few more questions now brought out the whole 
mystery respecting Waverley’s deliverance from 
the bondage in which he left Caimvreckan. Never 
did music sound sweeter to an amateur, than the 
drowsy tautology, Avith which old Janet detailed 
every circumstance, thrilled upon the ears of Wa¬ 
verley. Blit my reader is not a lover, and 1 must 
spare his patience, by attempting to condense within 
I’easonable compass the narrative which old Janet 
spread through a harangue of nearly two hom’s. 

When Waverley communicated to Fergus the 
letter he liad received from Rose Bradwardine, by 
Davie Gcllatley, giving an account of Tully-Veolaii 
being occupied by a anall party of soldiers, that 
circumstance had struck upon the busy and active 
mind of the Chieftain. Eager to distress and narrow 
the posts of the enemy, desirous to prevent tlieir 
establishing a garrison so near him, and willing also 
to oblige the Bai*on,—for he often liad the idea of 


marriage witli Rose fioatmg througn his brahn,-* 
he resolved to send some of his people to dme otit 
the red-coats, and to bring Rose to Glennaqqoicii. 
But just as he had ordered Evan with a small ^rty 
on this duty, the news of Cope’s having marclic^d 
into the Highlands to meet and disperse the foi* 0 |ra 
of tlie Chevalier ere they came to a head, obliged 
him to join the standard with his whole forces. 

He sent to order Donald Bean to attend him; 
but that cautious freebooter, who weU understood 
the value of a separate command, instead of join¬ 
ing, sent various apologies which the pressure of 
the times compelled Fergus to admit as current, 
though not without the internal resolution of being 
revenged on him for his procrastination, time and 
place convenient. However, as he could not amend 
the matter, he issued orders to Donald to descend 
into the Low Country, drive the soldiers from 
Tully-Veolan, and, paying all respect to the man¬ 
sion of the Baron, to take his abode somewhere 
near it, for protection of his daughter and family, 
and to harass and di’ive away any of the arm^ 
volunteers, or small parties of military, whiclj he 
might find moving about tlie vicinity. 

As this charge formed a sort of roving commis¬ 
sion, which Donald proposed to interpret in the ivay 
most advantageous to himself, as he was relieved 
from the immediate terrors of Fergus, and as he 
liad, from former secret services, some interest in 
the councils of the Chevalier, he resolved to make 
hay while the sun shone. He achieved, without 
difficulty, the task of driving the soldiers from Tully- 
Veolan ; but although he did not venture to encroach 
upon the interior of the family, or to disturb Miss 
Rose, being unwilling to make liimself a powerful 
enemy in the Chevalier’s army, 

“ For well he knew the Baron’s wrath was deadly; ” 

yet he set about to raise contributions and exac* 
tions upon the tenantry, and otherwise to turn the 
war to his own advantage. Meanwhile he mounted 
the white cockade, and waited upon Rose with a 
pretext of great devotion for the service in wlwch 
her father was engaged, and many apologies for 
the freedom he must necessarily use for the suppoB^ 
of his people. It was at this moment that Rose 
learned, by open-mouthed fame, with all sorts of 
exaggeration, that Waverley had killed the smith 
at Caimvreckan, in an attempt to arrest him; had 
been cast into a dungeon by Major Melville of Caim- 
vreclian, and was to be executed by marti&l law 
withiu three days. In the agony which tliese tidings 
excited, she proposed to Donald Bean the rescue of 
the prisoner. It was the very sort of service which 
he was desirous to undertake, judging it might con¬ 
stitute a merit of such a nature as would malce 
amends for any peccadilloes which he might be 
guilty of in the comitry. Ho had the art, however, 
pleading all the while duty and discipline, to hold 
off, imtil poor Rose, in the extremity of her distress, 
oftered to bribo him to the enterprise with some 
valuable jewels which had been her mother’s. 

Donald Bean, who had served in France, knew, 
and perhaps over-estimated, the Value of these 
trinkets. But he also perceived Rose’s apprell^n- 
sions of its being discovered that she had parwd 
with her jewels for Waverley’s liberation." Resofyed 
tliis scruple should not part him and the ^rtiasm^ji^ 
he voluntarily offered to take an oath that hib wqiildl 
never mention Miss Rose’s sliare in the h 
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Ipreseeing convenience in keeping the oath, I 
and Jo probable advantage in breaking it, he took 
Hie Engagement—in order, as he told his lieute- 
nanL to deal liandsomely by the young lady—in 
and form which, by a mental paction 
\Sth himself, he considered as binding—he swore 
secrecy upon his drawn dirk. He was tlie more 
especially moved to this act of good faith by some 
attentions that Miss Bradwardine showed to his 
daughter Alice, which, while they gained the heart 
of the mountain damsel, highly gratified the pride 
of her father. Alice, who could now speak a little 
Euglish, was very communicative in return for 
Rose’s kindness, readily confided to her the whole 
papers respecting the intrigue with Gardiner’s regi¬ 
ment, of which she was the depositary, and as rea¬ 
dily undertook, at her instance, to restore them to 
Waverley without her father’s knowledge. ‘‘ For 
they may oblige the bonnie young lady and the hand¬ 
some young gentleman,” said Alice, and what use 
l/as my fatlier for a whin bits o’ scarted paper ? ” 
V£^i*eader is aware that she toolc an opportunity 
ofJlkecuting this pm’pose on the eve of Waverley’s 
le^ing the glen. 

P^ow Donald executed his enterprise, the reader 
is awte. But the expulsion of the military from 
Tully-Veolan had given alarm, and, while he was 
lying in wait for Gilfillan, a strong party, such as 
Donald did not care to face, was sent to drive back 
the insurgents in their tuni, to encamp there, and 
to protect, the country. The officer, a gentleman 
and a disciplinarian, neither intruded himself on 
Miss Bradwardine, whose unprotected situation he 
respected, nor permitted his soldiers to commit any 
breach of discipline, lie formed a little camp, upon 
an eminence near the house of Tully-Veolan, and 
placed proper guards at the passes in the vicinity. 
This unwelcome news reached Donald Bean Lean 
as he was returning to Tully-Veolan. Determined, 
ho^yever, to obtain the guerdon of his laboim, he 
ro^Wved, since approach to Tully-Veolan was im- 
posj^le, to deposit his prisoner in Janet’s cottage 
—very existence of which could hardly 
h.’K'o beCT‘4*^«spected even by those who had long 
li’\%d in the vicinity, imlcss they had been guided 
thither, and which was utterly uiikp^own to Waver¬ 
ley himself. This effected, he claimed and received 
his reward. Waverley’s illness was an event which 
deranged all their calculations. Donald was obliged 
to leave the neighbourhood with his people, and to 
Seek more free course for his adventures elsewhere. 
At Rose’s earnest entreaty, he left .an old man, a 
herbalist, who was supposed to understand a little 
of medicine, to attend Waverley during his illness. 

In the meanwhile, new and fearful doubts started 
m Rose’s mind. They were suggested by old Janet, 
who insisted, that a reward having been offered for 
the apprehension of Waverley, and his own per¬ 
sonal effects being so valuable, there was no saying | 
to what breach of faith Donald might be tempted. 
In an agony of grief and terror, Hose took the da¬ 
ring resolution of explaining to the Prince himself 
the danger in which Mr Waverley stood, judging 
thaVboth as a politician, and a man of honour and 
huti^ity, Charles Edward would interest liimself 
^ falling into the hands of the opposite 

pa^tj^jrois letter she at first thought of sending 
afionylttously, but naturally feared it would not, in 
that case, be credited. She therefore subscribed 
her name, though with reluctance and terror, and ^ 


consigned it in charge to a young man, who, ai 
leaving his farm to join the Chevalier’s army, made 
it his petition to her to have some sort of credentials 
to the Adventurer, from whom he hoped to obtain 
a commission. 

The letter reached Charles Edward on bis descent 
to tlie Lowlands, and, aware of the political import¬ 
ance of having it supposed that he was in corre¬ 
spondence with the English Jacobites, he caused the 
most positive orders to be transmitted to Donald 
Bean Lean, to transmit Waverley, safe and unin¬ 
jured in person or effects, to the governor of Donne 
Castle. The freebooter durst not disol)ey, for tlie 
army of the Prince was now so near hiin that pu¬ 
nishment might have followed ;—besides, he was » 
politician as well as a robber, and was unwilling to 
cancel the interest created through former secret 
services, by being refractory on tliis occasion. He 
therefore made a virtue of necessity, and transmit¬ 
ted orders to his lieutenant to convey Edward to 
Doune, which was safely accomplislied in the mode 
mentioned in a fonner chapter. The governor of 
Doune was directed to send him to Edinburgh as a 
prisoner, because the Prince was apprehensive that 
Waverley, if set at liberty, might have resumed his 
purpose of returning to England, without affording 
him an opportunity of a personal interview. In 
this, indeed, he acted by the advice of the Chief¬ 
tain of Glennaquoich, witli horn it may be remcm 
bered the Chevalier communicated upon the mode 
of disposing of Edward, though \' ithout telling him 
how he came to leani the place of his confinement. 

This, indeed, Cliarlcs Edward considered as a 
lady’s secret; for although Rose’s letter was 
couched in the most cautious and general terms, 
and profi^ssed to be written merely from motives 
of humanity, and zeal for the Prince’s service, yet 
she expressed so anxious a wish that she should 
not be known to have interfered, that the Clievalier 
was induced to suspect the deep interest which she 
took in Waverlcy’s safety. This conjecture, which 
was well founded, led, however, to false inferences. 
For the emotion which Edward displayed on ap¬ 
proaching Flora and Hose at the ball of Holyrood, 
was placed by the Chevalier to the account of the 
latter; and he concluded that the Baron’s views 
about the settlement of his property, or some such 
obstacle, thwarted their mutual inclinations. Com¬ 
mon fame, it is true, frequently gave Waverley to 
Miss Mac-Ivor; but the Prince knew that common 
fame is very prodigal in such gifts; and, watching 
attentively the behaviour of the ladies towards 
Waverley, he had no doubt that the young Eng¬ 
lishman had no interest with Flora, and was be¬ 
loved by Hose Bradwardine. Desirous to bind 
Waverley to his service, and wishing also to do a 
kind and friendly action, the Prince next assailed 
the Barpn on the subject of settling his estate upon 
his daughter. IVIr Bradwardine acquiesced; but 
the consequence was, that Fergus was immediately 
induced to prefer his double suit for a wife and an 
earldom, which the Prince rejected in the manner 
we have seen. The Chevalier, constantly engaged 
in his o\vn multiplied affairs, had not hitherto 
sought any explanation with Waverley, tliough 
often meaning to do so. But after Fer^s’s decla¬ 
ration, he saw the necessity of appearmg neutral 
between the rivals, devoutly hoping that the mat¬ 
ter, whicn nuT.* seemed fraught with tlie sedds of 
strife, might be permitted to lie over till the termi- 
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aa;tton of tlie expedition. When on the march to 
Derby, Fergus, being questioned concerning his 
miarrel with Waverley, alleged as the cause, that 
Edward was desirous of retracting the suit he had 
made to his sister, the Clievalier plainly told him, 
that he had himself observed Miss Mac*Ivor’s be¬ 
haviour to Waverley, and that he was convinced 
Fergus was under the mfluence of a mistake in 
judging of Waverley’s conduct, who, he had every 
reason to believe, was engaged to Miss Bmdwar- 
dine. The quarrel which ensued between Edwai'd 
and the chieftain is, I hope, still in the remem¬ 
brance of the reader. These circumstances will 
serve to explain such points of our nan*ative as, 
according to the custom of story-tellers, we deemed 
it fit to leave unexplained, for the purpose of ex¬ 
citing the reader’s cunosity. 

When Janet had once finished the leading facts 
of this narrative, Waverley was easily enabled to 
apply the clew which tliey afforded, to other mazes 
of the labyrinth in which he liad been engaged. To 
Rose Bradwardine, then, he owed the life wliich he 
now thought he could willingly have laid down to 
serve her. A little reflection convinced him, how¬ 
ever, that to live for her sake was more convenient 
and agreeable, and that, being possessed of indc- 
pendettCQ, she might share it with him either in 
foreign countries or in his own. The pleasure of 
being allied to a man of the Baron’s high worth, 
and who was so much valued by his uncle Sir Eve- 
rard, was also an agreeable considei’ation, had any¬ 
thing bfeen wanting to recommend the match. His 
absurdities, which had appeared gi’otesquely ludi¬ 
crous during his prosperity, seemed, in the sunset 
cf his fortune, to be harmonized and assimilated 
with the noble features of his character, so as to 
add peculiarity without exciting ridicule. His mind 
occupied with such projects of future happiness, 
Edward sought Little Veolan, the habitation of Mr 
Duncan Macwheeble. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

“ Now is Cupid like a ciiild of conscience —ho makes 
restitution."— Sbauspeabk. 

Mr Duncan Macwhkeule, no longer Commis¬ 
sary or Bailie, though still enjoying the empty name 
of tlie latter dignity, had escaped proscription by 
an early secession from the insurgent party, and 
by his insignificance. v 

Edward found liim in his office, immei'sed among 
papers and accounts. Before liim was a large bicker 
of oatmeal-porridge, and at the side thereof, a horn- 
spoon and a bottle of two-penny. Eagerly running 
liis eye over a voluminous law-paper, he from time 
to time shovelled an immense spoonful of these 
nutritive viands into his cajMicious mouth. A pot¬ 
bellied Dutch bottle of brandy which stood by, in¬ 
timated either tliat this lionest limb of the law had 
taken his morning already, or that he meant to sea¬ 
son his porridge with such digestive; or perhaps 
both circumstances might reasonably be inferred. 
His night-cap and morning-gown had whilome been 
of tartan, but, equally cautious and frugal, the 
honest Bailie had got them dyed black, lest their 
original ill-omened colour might remind his visitors 
of his unlucky excursion to Derby. To sum up the 
pietpre, his face was daubed with snuff up to the 


eyes, and his fingers with ink up to the knu^les. 
lie looked dubiously at Waverley as he approached 
the little green rail \vhich fence a his desk and shxj* 
from the approach of the vulgar. Nothing could 
give the Bailie more annoyance than the idea d 
Ids acquaintance being claimed by any 6f tlie im- 
foidunate gentlemen who were now so much niore 
likely to need assistance than to afford profit. But 
this w’as the rich young Englishman—who knew 
what might be his situation?—he was the Baron’s 
friend too—what was to bo done? 

While these reflections gave an air of absurd 
pciqilexity to the poor man’s visage, Waverley, re¬ 
flecting on the communication he was about to make 
to him, of a nature so ridiculously contrasted with 
the appearance of the mdividual, could not help 
bursting out a-laughing, as he chocked the propen¬ 
sity to exclaim with Syphax— 

“ Cfl-to'B a proper person to intrust 
A love-tale with,” 

As ^Ir Macwliceble had no idea of any persou 
laughing heartily who was cither encircled by pf'ril 
or oppressed by poverty, the hilai'ity of Edward’s 
countenance greatly relieved the emban*assincnt of 
his own, and, giving him a tolerably hearty welcome 
to Little Veolan, he asked what he would choose for 
breakfast. His visitor had, in the first place, some¬ 
thing for his private ear, and begged leave to bolt 
the door. Duncan by no means liked this precau¬ 
tion, which savoured of danger to be apprehended; 
but he could not now draw back. 

Convinced he might trust this man, as he could 
make it his interest to be faithful, Edward commu¬ 
nicated his present situation and future schemes 
to Macwheeble. Tlie wily agent listened with ap- 
pi'ehension when he found Waverley was still in'a 
state of proscription—was somewhat comforted by 
learning tliat he liad a passport—rubbed his hands 
with glee when he mentioned the amount of his 
present fortmie—opened huge eyes when he heard 
the brilliancy of his futuic expectations; but w'hen 
he expressed his intention to iJiare them with I'liss 
Rose Bradw'ardine, ecstasy had almos deprive(jl 
the honest man of his senses. The Ba.ae startcQ 
from his three-footed stool like tlie Pythoness from 
her tripod; fiul^ his best wig out of the \vindow, 
because the block on which it was placed stood in 
the way of his career; chucked his cap to tho ceil¬ 
ing, caught it as it fell; whistled TuUochgorum; 
danced a Highland fling with inimitable grace and 
agility; and then threw himself exhausted into a 
chair, exclaiming, “ Lady Wauverley!—ten thou¬ 
sand a-year, the least penny!—Lord preserve my 
poor understandhig! ”— 

“ Amen, witli ail my heart,” said Waverley;— 
“ but now, Mr Macwheeble, let us proceed to busi¬ 
ness.” This word had a somewhat sedative effect, 
but the Bailie’s head, as he expressed himself, was 
still in the bees.” He mended his pen, however, 
marked half a dozen sheets of paper with an ample 
marginal fold, whipped down Dallas of St Martin’s 
Styles from*a shelf, where that venerable work 
roosted with Stair’s Institutions, Dirleton’s Doubts, 
Balfour’s Practiques, and a parcel of old aocot^t- 
books—opened the volume at the article Contract 
of Marriage, and prepared to make what he e&lled 
a sraa’ minute, to prevent parties frae resilingX^ 

With some difficulty, Waverley made liim com¬ 
prehend that he was. going a little too fast. He 
explained to him tliat he shculd want his assistancer 
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ii*|he first place, lo maiceTiis residence safe for tlie 
by writing to the ofiftcer at Tully-Veoian, that 
ivy Stanley, an English gentleman, nearly related 
t«polonel Talbot, was upon a visit of business at 
-j^lA^wheebie’s, and, knowing the state of the 
Teountr^, had sent liis passport for Captain Foster’s 
''inspection. This produced a polite answer Hfroin 
the officer, with an hmtation to Mr Stanley to dine 
with liim, which was declined (as may easily be 
supposed), under pretence of business. 

W averley’s next request was, tluat Mr Maewhee- 

ble would dispatch a man and horse to -, the 

post-town at which Colonel Talbot was to address 
him, with directions to wait there until the post 
should bring a letter for Mr Stanley, and then to 
[ forward it to Little Veolan with all speed. In a 
moment, the Bailie was in search of his apprentice 
(or servitor, as he was called Sixty Years since), 
Jock Scriever, and in not much greater space of 
time Jock was on the back of the white pony. 

^ “ Tak care ye guide him weel, sir, for he’s aye 
vee^^ort in the wind since—ahem—Lord be 
jJUe to me! (in a low voice) I was gaun to come 
wi*—since 1 rode whip and spur to fetch the 
cSievalier to redd Mr Wauverley and Vich Ian 
Voh^; and an uncanny coup I gat fur my pains. 
—Lord forgie your honour! I might hae broken 
my neck—but trotli it was in a veuture, inae ways 
nor ane; but this maks amends for a’. Lady Wau¬ 
verley!—ten thousand a-year!—Lord be gude 
unto me! ” 

But you forget, Mr Macwhecble, we want the 
Baron’s consent—the lady’s-” 

« Never fear, I’se be caution for them— I’se gic 
you my personal warrandice— ten thousand a-year! 
it dings Balmawhapple out and out—a year's rent’s 
worth a* Balmawhapple, fee and life-rent! Lord 
make us thankful!” 

To turn the current of his feelings, Edward in- 
qiiired if he had heard anything lately of the Chief- 
^in of Gleniiaquoich ? 

Not one word,” answered Macwheeble, but 
«BNp^was still in Carlisle Castle, and was soon to 
•KpSlIiled for his life. I dinna wish the young gen- 
||eman ill,” he said, ‘‘ but 1 hope tliat they that hae 
got him will keep him, and no l^hira back to this 
Hieland border to plague us wi’ cfeick-mail, and a’ 
manner o’ violent, wrongous, and masterin’ oppres¬ 
sion and spoliation, both by himself and otliers of 
his causing, sending, and hounding out:—and he 
couldna tak care o’ the stiller when he had gotten 
it neither, but dung it a’ into yon idle quean’s lap 
at Edinburgh—but light come light gane. For 
my part, 1 never wish to see a kilt in tiie country 
again, nor a red-coat, nor a gun, for that matter, 
unless it were to shoot a paitrick:—they’re a’ taiT’d 
wi’ ae stick. And when they have done ye wraiig, 
®ven when ye Iiae gotten decreet of spuilzie, op- 

K ion, and violent profits against them, what 
p are ye ?—the^ hae na a plack to pay ye; ye 
need never extract it.” 

With such discourse, and the intervening topics 
of business, the time passed mitil dimier, Maewhee- 
bWmeanwhile promising to devise some mode of 
ujo^oducing Edward at the Duchran,^^where Rose 
arjgresec^ resided, witiiout risk of danger or sus- 
seemed no very easy task, since the 
a very zealous friend to Government— 
The ^uHry-yaxd had been laid tmder requisition, 
iuod eoekyleek)' and Scotch coUops soon reeked in 


the Bailie’s little parlour. The landlord’s corkscrew 
was just introduced into the muzzle of a pint-bottle 
of claret (cribbed possibly from the cellars Of Tully- 
Veolan), when the sight of the grey pony, passing 
the window at full trot, induct th'e Bailie, but 
with due precaution, to place it aside for the mo¬ 
ment. Enter Jock Scriever with a packet for Mr 
Stanley *. it is Colonel Talbot’s seal; and Edward’s 
fingers tremble as he undoes it. Two official papers, 
folded, signed, and sealed In all formality, drop out. 
They were iiastily picked up by the Bailie, who had 
anaturtil respect for everything resembling a deed, 
and, glancing slily on their titles, his eyes, or ra¬ 
ther spectacles, are greeted with “ Protection by 
his Royal Highness to the person of Cosmo Comyne 
Bradwardine, Esq. of that ilk, commonly called 
Baron of Bradwardine, forfeited for his accession 
to the late rebellion.” The other proves to be a 
protection of the same tenor in favour of Edward 
Waverley, Esq. Colonel Talbot’s letter was in thest; 
words: — 

My Diua Edward, 

“ 1 am just arrived here, and yet I have finished 
my business.; it has cost me some trouble though, 
as you shall hear. I waited upon his Royal High¬ 
ness immediately on my arrival, and found him in 
no very good humour for my purpose. Three or 
four Scotch gentlemen were just leaving his levee. 
After he had expressed himself to me very cour¬ 
teously; ‘ Would you think it,’ he said, ‘Talbot? 
here have been half a dozen of the most respectable 
gentlemen, and best friends to Government north 
of the Forth,—Major Melville of Caimvreckan, 
Rubrick of Duchran, and others,—who have fairly 
nnaing from me, by their downright importunity, 
a present protection, and the promise of a future 
pardon, for that stubborn old rebel whom they call 
Baron of Bradwardine. They allege that his high 
personal character, and the clemency which he 
showed to such of our people as fell into the rebels’ 
hands, should weigh in his favour; especially as 
the loss of his estate is likely to be a severe enough 
puiiii.hment. Rubrick has undertaken to keep him 
at his own house till things are settled in the coun¬ 
try ; but it’s a little hard to be forced in a manner 
to pardon such a mortal enemy to tlie House of 
Brunswick.’ This was no favourable moment for 
opening my business ;—however, I said I was re¬ 
joiced to learn that his Royal Highness was in the 
coui’se of graiitmg such requests, as it emboldened 
mo to present one of tlic like nature in my own 
name. He was very angry, but I persisted;— I 
mentioned the uniform support of our three votes 
in the house, touched modestly on services abroad, 
though valuable only in his Royal Highness’s hav¬ 
ing been pleased kindly to accept them, and founded 
pretty strongly on his own expressions of friend¬ 
ship and good-will. He was embarrassed, but ob¬ 
stinate. J hinted the policy of detaching, on all fu¬ 
ture occasions, the heir of such a fortxme as your 
uncle’s from the machinations of the disaffected. 
But I made no impression. I mentioned the obli¬ 
gations which I lay imder to Sir Everai*d, and to 
you personally, and claimeijl, as the sole reward 
niy services, that he would be pleased to affi>rd me 
the means of evinciug my gratitude. I perceived 
tliat he still meditated a refusal, and, taking my 
commission from my poriiet, I said (m a last 
resource), that as his Royal Hig^mess dia mafbp tin- 
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dfsT tiiese pressing circumstances, think me wortliy 
of a favour which he had not scrupled to grant to 
other gentlemen, whose services I could hardly 
judge more important than my o^vn, I must beg 
leave to deposit, with all humility, my commission 
ia his Royal Highness’s hands, and to retire from 
the service. He was not prepared for this;—he 
told me to take up my commission; said some 
handsome things of my services, and granted my 
request. You are therefore once more a free man, 
and I have promised for you that you will be a 
good boy in future, and remember what you owe 
to the lenity of Government. Thus you see wy 
prince can be as generous as yoitrs. I do not pre¬ 
tend, indeed, that he confers a favour witli all the 
foreign graces and compliments of your Chevalier 
errant; but he has a plain English manner, and 
the evident reluctance with whicli he grants youi' 
request, indicates the sacrifice w'liicli lie makes of 
his own inclination to your wishes. My friend, the j 
adjutant-general, has procured me a duplicate of 
the Baron’s protection (the original being in Major 
Melville’s possession), which I send to you, as I 
know that if you can find him you will have plea¬ 
sure ill being the first to commimicate the joyful 
intelligence. He will of course repair to the Du- 
cliran without loss of time, there to ride quarantine 
for a few weeks. As for you, I give you leave to 
escort him thither, and to stay a week there, as I 
understand a certain fair lady is in that quarter. 
And I have the pleasure to tell you, that w'hatever 
progress you cau make in her good graces will bo 
highly agreeable to Sir Everard and Mrs Rachel, 
who will never believe your views ii*nd prospects 
settled, and the three ermines passant in actual 
safety, until you present them with a Mrs Edw'ard 
Wavericy. Now, certain love-affairs of my owm— 
a good many years since—interrupted some mea¬ 
sures which were then proposed in favour of the 
three ermines passant; so 1 am bound in honour 
to make them amends. Therefore make good use 
of your time, for, wlieii your w’eek is expired, it 
will be necessary that you go to London to plead 
your pardon in the law courts. 

“ Ever, dear Waverley, yours most truly, 

“ Philip Talbot.” 


CHAPTER LXVJr. 

Jfappp’s the icooing 
ThaVs not long a-doing. 

When the first rapturous sensation occasioned 
by these excellent tidings had somewhat subsided, 
Edward proposed instantly to go down to the glen 
to acquaint the Baron with their import. But the 
cautious Bailie justly observed, that if the Baron 
ivore to appear instantly in public, the tenantry and 
villagers might become riotous in expressing their 
joy, and give offence to "tlie powers that be,”’a 
sort of persons for whom the Bailie always had 
unlimited respect. He therefore proposed that Mr 
Waverley should go to Janet Gellatley’s, and bring 
the Baron uj) under cloud of night to Little Veolan, 
where he might once more enjoy the luxury of a 
good bed. In the meanwhile, he said, he himself 
would go to Captain Foster, and show him the Ba¬ 
ron’s protection, and obtain his countenance for 
harbouring, him that night,— and he would have | 


horses ready on the morrow to set him on his 
to the Duchran along with Mr Stanley, whilk 
denomination, I apprehend, your honour will foi 
the present retain,” said the Bailie. 

Certainly, Mr Macwheeble; but will yoli not. 
go down to the glen yourself in the evening to meet,^ 
youi>patron ? ” 

« That I wad wi’ a’ my heart; and mickle ob¬ 
liged to your honour for putting me in mind o’ my 
bounden duty. But it will be past sunset afore I 
get back frae the Captain’s, and at these unsonsy 
hours the glen has a bad name—there’s something 
no that canny about auld Janet Gellatley. The 
Laird he’ll no believe thae things, but he w'as aye 
ower rash and venturesome — and feared neither 
man nor deevil—and sae’s seen o’t. But right sure 
am I Sir George Mackeiiyie says, that no divine 
can doubt there are w’itches, since the Bible says 
thou shalt not suffer them to live; and that no Law ¬ 
yer in Scotland can doubt it, since it is punishable 
with death by our law. So there’s baith law and , 
gospel for it. An his honour winna believe the Le-/ 
viticus, he might aye believe the Statute-book; but 
he may tak his aiii w^ay o’t—it’s a’ ane to Duiicaif 
Macwheeble. However, I shall send to ask up auld 
Janet this e’en; it’s best no to lightly them that 
have that character—and we’ll want Davie to turn 
tlio spit, for I’ll gar Eppie put dowm a fat goose to 
the fire for your lionours to your supper.” 

When it w^as near sunset, Waverley hastened to 
the hut; and he could not but allow that supersti¬ 
tion had chosen no improper locality, or unfit ob¬ 
ject, for the foundation of her fantastic terrors. It 
resembled exactly the description of Spenser; 

“ There, in a gloomy hollow ^len, she found 
A little cottago built of sticks and reeds. 

In homely wise, and wall’d with sods around, 

In which a witch did dwell in loathly weeds, 

And w’ilful want, all careless of her needs; 

So choosing solitary to abide 
Far from all neighbours, that her devilish deeds. 

And hellish arts, from people she might hide, 

And hurt lar otf, unknown, whomsoever she espied.*’ 

lie entered the cottage with these verses in lua 
memory. Boor old J.anet, bent double wh^' m 
and bleared with peat-smoke, was tottcrin f 
the hut with a bircli broom, muttering to ? 

a.s .she endeavoured to make her hearth and i. 
little clean for the reception of her expected guests. 
Waverley’s step made lier start, look up, and fall 
a-trembling, so much had her nerves been on the 
rack for her patron’s safety. With difficulty Wa- 
verley made her comprehend that the Baron was 
now safe from personal danger; and when her mind 
had admitted that joyful news, it was equally hard 
to make her believe that he w'as not to enter again 
upon possession of his estate. “ It behoved to be,” 
she said, he w'ad get it back again; naebody wad 
be sae *gypple as to tak his gear after they had 
gi’en him a pardon: and for that Inch-Grabbit, I 
could whiles wish mysell a witch for his sake, if I 
werena feared the Enemy wad tak me at my word.” 
Waverley then gave her some money, and promised 
that her fidelity should be rewarded. ‘‘ How can 
I be rewarded, sir, sae weel, as just to see my auld 
maister and Miss Rose come back and bruik thep 
ain ? ” V 

Waverley now took leave of Janet, and soon sto^ 
beneath the Baron’s Patmos. At a low 
observed the veteran peeping out to reconnoitre,^' 
like an old badger with his head out of hi^ hole. 
"Ye hae come rather early, my good lad,” said he, 
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d^j^nding; I queslaon if the red-coats hae beat 
th®tattoo yet, and we’re not safe till then.” 

I f Good news cannot be told too soon,” said Wa- 
\’A^y; and with infinite joy communicated to him 
-||||ij|%appy tidings. 

\ The dd man stood for a moment in silent devo- 
'tion, then exclaimed, Praise be to God!—I shall 
see my bairn again.” 

** And never, I hope, to part with her more,” said 
Waverley. 

“ I trust in God, not, unless it be to win the 
means of supporting her; for my things are but in 
a bruckle state;—but what signifies warld’s gear?” 

[ “ And if,” said Waverley modestly, “ there were 

[ a situation in life which would put Miss Bradwar- 
j dine beyond the micertainty of fortune, and in the 
I rank to which she was bom, would you object to it, 
j my dear Baron, because it would make one of your 
! friends the happiest man in the world ? ” The Baron 
I turned, and looked at him with great earnestness. 
tJYes,” continued Edward, 1 shall not consider 
iVo§llt'ence of banishment as repealed, unless you 
^irgive me permission to accompany you to tlio 
['I^uchran, and”- 

"The Baron seemed collecting all his dignity to 
m^'Q a suitable reply to what, at another time, he 
would have treated as the propounding a treaty of 
alliance between the houses of Bradwardine and 
Waverley. But his efforts wore in vain; the father 
was too mighty for the Baron; the pride of birth 
and rank wore swept away: in the joyful surprise, 
a slight convulsion passed rapidly over his features 
as he gave way to the feelings of nature, threw his 
anus around Waverley’s neck, and sobbed out,— 

My son! my son! — if I had been to so.arch the 
world, I would have made my choice here.” Ed¬ 
ward returned the embrace with great sympathy of 
feeling, and for a little while they both kept silence. 
At length it was broken by Edward. “ But .Mibs 
Bradwardine ? ” 

V She had never a will but her old father’s; be- 
sidj^, you are a likely youth, of honest principles, 
birth; no, she never had any other will 
paneJ^’j and in my proudest days I could not 
hqeraan mod a mair eligible espousal for her than 
tfkjt hi’tdiew of my excellent old friend, Sir Ever- 
arm--But I hope, young man, ye deal na rashly in 
tliis matter? I hope ye liac secured tlie approbation 
of your ain friends and allies, particularly of yonr 
uncle, who is in loco jxtrentls? Ah!*w'e maun tak 
heed o’ that.” Edward assured him that Sir Eve- 
rard would think himself highly honoured in the 
flattering reception his proposal iiad met with, and 
that it had his entire approbation; in evidence of 
which, he put Colonel Talbot’s letter into the Ba¬ 
ron’s hand. The Baron read it with great atten¬ 
tion. “Sir Everarcl,” he said, “ always i^iespised 
wealth in comparison of honour and birth; and in¬ 
deed he hath no occasion to court the DivaPecunia, 
Yet 1 now wish, since this M.alcolm turns out such 
a parricide, for 1 can call him no better, as to 
think of alienating the family iiineritance—1 now 
wish (his eyes fixed on a part of the roof \yhich 
was/Visible above the trees) that I could have left 
the aulci hurley-house, and tlie riggs belang- 
resuming more cheer- 
maybe as weel as it is; for, as Baron 
(3^ BraiiWardine, I might have thought it my duty 
to insist upon certain compliances rpspecting name 
wid bearings, whilk now, as a landless laird wi’ a 


tocherless daughter, no one can blame me for de« 
parting from.” 

“ Now, Heaven bo praised 1 ” thouglit Edward, 

“ that Sir Everard does not hear these scruples!—* 
the three ermines passant and rampant bear would 
certainly have gone together bythe ears.” He then, 
w’ith all the ardour of a young lover, assured the 
Baron, tliat he sought for his happiness only 
Rose’s heart and hand, and thought himself as 
happy in her father’s simple approbation, as if he 
had settled an earldom upon his daughter. 

They now reached Little Veolan. The goose was 
smoking on the table, and the Bailie brandished his 
knife and fork. A joyous greeting took place be¬ 
tween him and his patron. The kitchen, too, had 
its company. Auld Janet was established at the 
ingle-nook; Davie had turned the spit to his im- { 
mortal honour; and even Ban <aud Buscar, in the 
liberality of Macwheeble’s joy, had been stuffed to i 
the throat with food, and now lay snoring on the I 
floor. 

The next day conducted the Baron and his young 
friend to the Duchran, where the former was ex¬ 
pected, in consequence of the success of the nearly 
unanimous application of the Scottish friends of 
Government in his favour. This had been so gene¬ 
ral and so powerful, that it was almost thought his 
estate might have been saved, had it not passed 
into the rapacious hands of his unworthy kinsman, 
whose right, arising out of tlie Baron’s attainder, 
could not be aflected by a pardon from the crown. 
The old gentleman, however, said, with his usual 
spirit, he w'as more gratified by the hold he pos¬ 
sessed in the good opinion of his neighbours, than 
he would have been in being “ rehabilitated and re- 
.stored in integrum, had it been found practicable.” 

We shall not attempt to describe the meeting of 
the father and daughter,—loving each other so 
aflcctionately, and sc'jiarated under such perilous 
circumstances. Still less shall we attempt to ana¬ 
lyze the deep blush of Rose, at receiving the com¬ 
pliments of Waverley, or stop to inquire whether 
she had any curiosity respecting the particular 
cause of his journey to Scotland at that period. 
We shall not even trouble the reader with the hum¬ 
drum details of a courtship Sixty Years since. It 
is enough to say, that, under so strict a martinet as 
tlic Baron, all things were conducted in due form. 
He took upon himself, the morning after their ar¬ 
rival, the task of announcing the proposal of Wa¬ 
verley to Rose, which she heard with a proper 
degree of maiden timidity. Fame does, however, 
say, that Waverley had, the evening before, found 
five minutes to apprize her of what was coming, 
wliilo the rest of the company were looking at three 
twisted serpents, which formed a jet d^eati in tl>e 
garden. 

My fair readers will judge for themselves; bur, 
for my part, I cannot conceive how so important an 
afiiiir could be communicated in so short a space of 
time;—at least, it certainly took a full hour in the 
Baron’s mode of conveying it. 

Waverley was now considered as a received 
lover ill all the forms. He was made, by dint of 
smirking and nodding on the part of the lady ol 
the house, to sit next Miss Bradwardine at dinner, 
to be Miss Bradwardine’s partner at cards. If he 
came into the room, she of tho four Miss Kubricks 
who chanced to be next Rose, was sure to recollect 
that her thimble, or her scissors were at the otlieg 
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an<l of the room, in order to Wv© seat n<^- 
€st to Miss Bradwcardine vacjuit for his occhpation. 
And sometimes, if papa and inanuna ^ere not in 
the way to keep them on their good beliayiour, 
the misses would titu^r a little. The old Laird of 
Ducliran would also have his occasionaJ jest, and 
the old lady her remark. Even the fJaron could 
,not refrain; but here Rose escaped every embar¬ 
rassment but that of conjecture, for his wjis 
usually couched in. a Latin quotation. The very 
footmen sometimes grinned too broadly, the maid¬ 
servants giggled mayhap too loud, and a orovoking 
air of intelligence seemed to pervade the whole fa¬ 
mily. Alice Bean, the pretty maid of the cavern, 
who, after her fatber^s misfortune^ as she called it, 
had attended Rose as fille-de-chambre, smiled and 
smirked with the best of them. Rose and Edward, 
however, endured all these little vexatious circum¬ 
stances as other folks ha ve done before and since, 
and probably contrived to obtain some iti<leiiinifi- 
cation, since they are not supposed, on the whole, 
to have been particularlynmhappy during Waver- 
ley’a six days’ stay at tlie Duchran. 

It was finally arranged that Ktlward should go to 
Waverley-Honour to nuilce the necessary arrange¬ 
ments for his marriage, thence to London to take 
the proper measures for pleading his par<lon, and 
return as soon as possible to claim tlio luiiid of lii.-. 
plighted In ide. He also iiitoucle<l in his journo;* ! 
to visit Colopel Talbot; but, above all, it was bi.- i 
most important object to learn the fate of the un- | 
fortunate Chief of Gleunaquoich ; to visit hijn :•/. ! 
Carlisle, and to try whether anything could be done ' 
for procunng, if not a pardon, a comnintation at j 
least, or alleviation, of the punislnncnt to which lie 1 
was almost certain of being condemned;—and, in 
case of the woi*st, to ofier tlie miserable Flora an j 
asylum with Rose, or otherwise to assist her views ; 
in any mode which might seem possible. The fate 
of Fergus seemed haixi to be averted. Edward 
had already striven ta interest liis friend, Colonel 
Talbot, in his behalf; but had been given distinctly 
to understand, by his repl;/, tliat his credit in mat¬ 
ters of that nahire was totally exhausted. 

The Colonel was still in Edinburgh, and pro¬ 
posed to wait there for some months upon business 
confided to him by the Duke of Cumberland. He 
was to be joined by Lady Eniily, to whom easy 
travelling and goat’s whey were recommended, and 
who was to journey nortliwaixl, under tlie escort 
of Francis Stanley. Edward, therefore, met the 
Colonel at Edinburgh, who wished him joy in the 
kindest maimer on his a])proacliing happiness, 
>and cheerfully undertook many commissions which 
our hero was necessarily obliged to delegate to bis 
ohargo. But on the subject of Fergus be was in¬ 
exorable. He satisfied Edward, indeed, that his 
interference would lx? unavailing; but besides. Colo¬ 
nel Talbot owaied that he could not conscientious¬ 
ly use any infiuonce in favour of that unfortunate 
gentleman, ^dustico,” he said, “ which demanded 
some penalty of those who had wi’a])ped the w'hole 
nation in fear and in mourning, could not perhaps 
have selected a fitter victim. He came to tlie field 
with the fullest light upon the nature of his attempt. 
He liad stubbed and ujidei*stood tlie subject. His 
father’s fat© could not intimidate him ; tlie lenity 
of tbc’ laws which had restored to him liis fatlier’s 
property and rights could not melt him. That he 
was brave, generous, and possessed many good 


qualities, only rendered him the more 
that he was enlightened and accomplished? 
his crime the less excusable; that he was 
thusiast in a wrong canse, only made him tlie i]0S^ 
fit to he its martyr. Above all, he bad bC&J the 
means of bringing many hundred^ of mern^into th^ 
held, who, without him, would never have broken 
the peace of the country. I 

" 1 repeat it,” said the Colonel, though Heaven 
knows witli a heart distressed for him as an indi¬ 
vidual, that this young gentleman has studied and 
fully understood tlie desjierate game wliich he has 
played. He threw for life or death, a coronet or a 
coffin; and he cannot now be permitted, with jus¬ 
tice to the country, to draw stakes because the dice 
have gone against him.” 

Sueli was the reasoning of those times, held even 
by brave and humane men towards a vanquished | 
enemy. Let us devoutly hope, that, in this respect 
at least, we shall never see the scenes, or hold 
tbc sentiments, that were general in Britain Sixty 
Years since. 


V ■ 

CHAPTER LXVni. J 

To-morrow? O that’s sudden ! — Spare him ! spare him ! 

SUAK8PR4nU. 

Edwaui), attended by his former servant A lick 
Polwarth, who had re-entered his service at Edin¬ 
burgh, reached Carlisle while the commission of 
Oyer and Terminer on his unfortunate associates 
was yet sitting. Ho had pushed forward in haste, 
—not, alas! with the most distiint hope of saving 
Fergus, but to see him for the last time. I ought 
to have mentioned, that lie had furnished funds 
for the defence of the piisoners in the most liberal 
manner, as soon as he heard that the day of trial 
was fixed. A solicitor, and the first counsel, ac¬ 
cordingly attended; but it was upon the same 
looting on wliich tlie first physicians are usually 
summt»ne<l to the bedside of some dying ma» of 
i-aiik;—the doctors to take the advantag^ ^ 
iucalcukable chance of an exertion of nai we 
lawyers to avail themselves of the barely f ie 

occurrence of some legal flaw. Edw'ard" ^'A>ed 
into the court, which w'as extremely cr(>wded ; but 
by his arriving from the north, and his extreme 
eagerness and agitation, it was supposed he was a 
relation of the prisoners, and people made way for 
him. It was the third sitting of the court, and 
there were two men at the bar. The verdict of 
Guilty was already pronounced. Edward just 
glanced at the bar during the momentous pause 
which ensued. There w'aa no mistaking the stately 
form and noble features of Fergus Mac-Ivor, al- 
tliough^iis di*ess was squalid, and his countenance: 
tinged with the sickly yellow hue of long and clos^^ 
imprisonment. By his side was Evan Maccom 
!>ich. Edward felt sick and dizzy as he gazed on 
them; but he was recalled to himself as the Clerl- 
of Arraigns pronounced the solemn words: ^ Fer¬ 
gus Mac-Ivor of Glennaquoich, otherwise called 
Vich Ian Volir, and Evan Mac-Ivor, in the^Hhu 
of Tarrascleugh, otherwise called Evan Dim, other¬ 
wise culled Evan Maccombicli, or Evari 
comhich—you, and each of you, 8tafj«i^at<air.te<J 
of high treason. What have you to say yomr- 
sfdves why the Court should not pronouju^e judg 
ment against you, tiiat you die according to law V 
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’“fipTgni9> aiJ tlie pr^i<iuig Judge was putting on 
theVa*^ cap ol judginent^ placed his own bonnet 
npfx his regarded him with a steadfast and 
st«n kK)k> and replied in a firm voice, " 1 cannot 
^ numerous audience suppose tliat to such 

an a^Jfieal I have no answer to make. Bat what 1 
hare to say, you would not bear to bear, for my 
defence would be your condemnation. Proceed, i 
then, in the name of God, to do what is permitted 
to you. Yesterday, and the day before, you have ; 
condemned loyal and honourable blood to be poured i 
forth lij^e water. Spare not mine. Were that of all | 
my ancestors in my veins, I would have peni d it in 
this quarrel.” He resumed his seat, and refused 
again to rise» | 

Evan Maccombich looked at him with great ear- | 
nestness, and, rising up, seemed anxious k) speak; I 
but the confusion of tlie court, and the perplexity | 
arising from thinking in a language different from 
that in which he was to express himself, kept him i 
tsilent. There was a murmur of compassion among | 
ittie speetators, from tlic idea that the poor fellow ! 
iwended to plead the influence of his superior as ! 

excuse for his crime. The Judge commanded ' 
s&tencc, and encouraged Evan to proceed. 1 

was only ganging to say, my inrd,” said Evan, 
in what he meant to he in an insimiating manner, | 

** that if your excellent honour, and the honourable | 
Court, W'ould let Vich fan Vohr go free just this 
once, and let him gae back to Franco, and no to 
trouble King George’s government again, that oiiy 
six o* the very best of his clan w ill be willing to be 
justified in his stead; and if y(/u’U just let me gae 
down to Glennaquoich, I’ll fetch them up to 
myscll, to head or hang, and you may begin wi’ me 
the very first man.” 

Notwithstanding the solemnity of the occasion, 
a sort of laugh w'as heard in the court at tlie ex¬ 
traordinary nature of the proposal. The Judge 
checked this indecency, and Evan, looking sternly 
a.lround, wh<3n the murmur abated, “ If the Saxon 
geWUemen are laughing,” he said, ** because a pool* 
uJMjt|||C'ch as me, thinks my life, or the life of six 
J^^J^j6gree, is worth tliat of VIcli Ian Vohr, it’s 

iLt ijj-oecausethey think 1 would uot keep my word, 

’ ^me back to redeem him, 1 can tell tliem,they 
loBu neitlicr the heart of a Hieliuidman, nor the 
honour of a gentleman.” 

There was no further inclination to laugh among 
the audience, and a dead silence ensued. 

The Judge then pronounced upon both prisoners 
the sentence of the law of high treason, with all its 
horrible accompaniments. The execution w'as ap¬ 
pointed for the ensuing day. “ For you, Fergus 
Mac-1 vor,” continued the Judge, ‘‘ I can hold out 
no hope of mercy. You must prepare against to¬ 
morrow for your last sufferings here, and four great 
audit hereafter.” 

“ 1 desire nothing else, my lord,” answered Fer¬ 
gus, in the same manly and firm tone. 

,The hard eyes of Evan, which bad been perpe¬ 
tually bent on his Qhief, were moistened with a 
te^. For you, poor ignorant man,” continued 
ttfe Judge, ‘‘ who, following-the ideas in which you 
been educated, have tliis day given^us a stri- 
ki^^ ay tfmple how the loyalty due to the king and 
'^tat^yone, is, from your unhappy ideas of clan¬ 
ship, transferred to some ambitious individual, who 
ttjdfi by making you the tool ol his crimes—for you. 


1 say, 1 feel so much compassion, mat if you will 
make up your mind to petition for grace, I will en¬ 
deavour to procure it for you. Otherwise ”- .. — 

^ Grace ine no grace,” said Evan; “ since you 
are to shed Vich Ian Vohr’s blood, the only favour 
I 1 would accept from you, is — to bid them loose my | 
I bands and gie me my claymore, and bide you just I 
I a minute sitting where you areP* I 

I “ Remove the prisoners,” said the Judge ; “ his 
blood be upon his ow n head.” 

Almost stupified w'ith Jiis feeUngs, Edward found 
that the rush of the crowd had conveyed him out 
into the street, ere he knew wl^at he was doing. 

—His immediate wish was to see and speak wiuf 
Fergus once more. He applied at tlie Castle where 
his unfortunate friend was confined, but w^as re¬ 
fused admittance. “ The High Sheriff,” a non¬ 
commissioned officer said, “ had requested of the 
governor that none should be admitted to see the 
]irisoner excepting Ids confessor and his sister.” 

“And where was Miss Mac-Ivor!” They gave 
him the direction. It was tlie house of a respect¬ 
able Catholic family near Carlisle. 

Repulsed from the gate of the Castle, and not 
venturing to make application to the High Sheriff 
or Judges in Ids own unpopular name, he had re¬ 
course to the solicitor who came dow-n in Fergus’s 
behalf. This gentleman told him, that it was 
thought the public mind w’as in danger of being 
debauched by the account of tlie last moments of 
these persons, as given by the frieiid/i of the Pre¬ 
tender; that there had been a resolution, therefore, 
to exclude all sucli pei^ous as had not the plea of 
near kindred for attending upon them. Yet, ho 
promised (to oblige the heir of Waverley-Honour) 
to get him an order for admittance to the prisoner 
the next morning, before Ids ii’ons were knocked off 
for execution. 

“ Is it of Fergus Mac-Ivor they speak thus,” 
thought Waverley, “ or do I dream ? of Fergus, the 
bold, the chivalrous, the free-minded,—the lofty 
chieftiiin of a tribe devoted to him ? Is it he, that 
I have seen lead the chase and head the attack,— 
the brave, the active, the young, the noble, the love 
of ladies, and the theme of song,—is it he who is 
ironed like a malefactor—wdio is to be dragged on a 
hurdle to the common gallows—to die a lingering 
and cruel death, and to be mangled by tlie hand of 
the most outcast of wTotches I Evil indeed was the 
spectre that boded sucli a fate as this to the brave 
Chief of Glennaquoich!” 

With a faltering voice he requested the solicitor 
to find means to warn Fergus of his intended visit, 
should he obtain permission to make it. He then 
turiied^way from him, and, returning to the inn, 
wrote a scarcely intelligilile note to Flora Mac- 
Ivor, intimating his purpose to wait upon her that 
evening. The messenger brought back a letter in 
Flora’s beautiful Italian liaiul, which seemed scarce 
to tremble even under this load of misery. “ Miss j 
Flora Mac-1 vor,” the letter bore, “ could not re¬ 
fuse to see the deai'cst friend of her dear brother, 
even in her present circumstances of unparallekd 
distress.” 

Wiien Edward reached Miss Mac-Ivor’s present 
place of abode, he wa.s instantly admitted. In a 
large and gloomy tapestried, ajiartment. Flora was 
seated by a latticed window, sewing wliat seemed 
to be a garment of white flannel. At a little dis¬ 
tance sat an elderly woman, ap|.>arently a foreigner, 
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%nd of a religious order. She %vas reading m a/book 
of Catliolic devotion; but when Waverley entered, 
laid it on the table and left the room. Flora rose 
to receive him, and stretched out IiAp hand, but 
neither ventured to attempt speech. Her fine com¬ 
plexion was totally gone ; her person considerably 
emaciated; and her face and hands as white as the 
purest statuary mai’ble, forming a strong contrast 
with her sable di’ess and jet-black hair. Yet, amid 
these marks of distress, there was nothing negli¬ 
gent or ill-arranged about her attire; even her hair, 
though totally without ornament, was disposed with 
her usual attention to neatness. The first words 
she uttered were, “ Have you seen him ? ” 

“ Alas, no,” answered Waverley; “ I have been 
refused admittance.” 

“ It accords with the rest,” she said; “ but we 
must submit. Shall you obtain leave, do you sup¬ 
pose?” 

« For—for—to-morrow,” said Waverley; but 
muttering the last word so faintly that it was al¬ 
most unintelligible. 

“ Ay, then or never,” said Flora, until”—she 
added, looking upward, “ the time when, I trust, 
we shall all meet. But I hope you will see him 
while earth yet bears him. He always loved you 
at his heart, though — but it is vain to talk of the 
past.” 

“ Vain indeed!” echoed Waverley. 

‘‘ Or even of the future, iny good friend,” said 
Flora, so far as earthly events are concerned; 
for how often have I pictured to myself the strong 
possibility of this horrid issue, and tasked myself 
to consider how I could support iny part; and yet 
how far lias all my anticipation fallen short of tlie 
unimaginable bitterness of this hour ! ” 

“ Dear Flora, if your strength of mind”- 

^ “ Ay, there it is,” she answered, somewhat wild¬ 
ly ; there is, Mr Waverley, there is a busy devil 
at my heart that whispers—but it were madness 
to listen to it—that the strength of mind on wliiidi 
Flora prided herself lias murdered her brother I” 
Good God 1 how can you give utterance to a 
thought so shocking?” 

‘‘ Ay, is it not so?—but yet it haunts me like a 
phantom : I know it is unsubstantial and vain; but 
it trill be present—will intrude its lion’ors on iny 
mind—will whisper that my brother, as volatile as I 
ardent, would have divided his energies amid a ' 
hundr<^ objects. It was I who taught him to con- j 
centrate them, and to gage all on this dreadful and i 
desperate cast. Oh that I could recollect what I 
liad but once said to him, ‘ He that strikeih with 
the sword shall die by the swordthat I had but 
otiee ^.aid, Remain at home; reserve yourself, your 
vassals, your life, for enterprises within the reach 
of man. But 0, Mr Waverley, I spurred bis fiery 
temper, nnd half of bis ruin at least lies with his 
sister I** 

The horrid idea which she had intimated, Ed¬ 
ward endeavoured to combat by every incoherent I 
argument that occurred to him. He recalled to her 
the principles on which both thought it their duty 
to act, and in which they had been educated. 

“ Do not think I have forgotten them,” she said, 
looking up, with eager quickness; “ I do not re¬ 
gret his attempt, because it was wrong—0 no! on 
that point I am armed—but because it was impos¬ 
sible it could end otherwise than thus.” 

** Yet it did not always seem so desperate an 


hazardous as it was; and it would have been q^osen 
by the bold spirit of Fergus, whether you ap¬ 
proved it or no; your counsels only served to feve 
unity and consistence to his conduct; to digiffifcq 
but not to precipitate, his resolution.” FkKra ha|d^ 
soon ceased to listen to Edward, and was again ii 
tent upon her needle-work.' ^ 

“ Do you remember,” she said, looking up with 
a ghastly smile, ‘‘ you once found me making Fer¬ 
gus’s bnde-favours, and now I am sewing his bri¬ 
dal-garment. Our friends here,” she continued, 
with suppressed emotion, “ are to give hallowed 
earth in their chapel to the bloody relics of the last 
Vich Ian Vohr. But they will not all rest together, 
no—his head! — I shall not have the last misera¬ 
ble consolation of kissing the cold lips of my dear, 
dear Fergus ! ” 

The unfortunate Flora here, after one or two 
hysterical sobs, fainted in her chair. The lady, 
who had been attending in the ante-room, now 
entered hastily, and begged Edward to leave thq 
room, but not the house. / 

When he was recalled, after the space of nea«Gy 
half an hour, he found that, by a strong effort, Miy 
Mac-Ivor had greatly composed herself. It wds 
then he ventured to urge Miss Bradwardine’s c>aira 
to be considered as an adopted sister, and em¬ 
powered to assist her plans for the future. 

1 have had a letter from my dear Rose,” she 
replied, ‘‘ to the same purpose. Sorrow is selfish 
and engrossing, or I would have written to express, 
that, even in my own despam, I felt a gleam of plea¬ 
sure at learning her happy prospects, and at hear¬ 
ing that the good old Baron has escaped the general 
wreck. Give this to my dearest Rose ; it is her 
poor Flora's only ornament of value, and was the 
gift of a princess.” She put into his hands a case 
containing the chain of diamonds with which she 
used to decorate her hair, “ To me it is in future 
useless. The kindness of my friends has speured 
me a retreat in tlie convent of the Scottish Benfe- 
^dictme nuns in Paris. To-morrow—if indeed I 
can survive to-morrow—I set forward^ | 

journey with this venerable sister. And' We 
Waverley, adieu! IMay you be as bap !f le 

Rose as your amiable dispositions deserve': ^ 
think sometimes on the friends you have lost.' t, but 
not attcin[)t to see me again; it would be mistakciJ'' 
kindness.” 

She gave him her hand, on which Edward shea 
a torrent of tears, and, with a faltering step, with¬ 
drew from the apartment, and returned to tlie town 
of Carlisle. At the inn he found a letter from his 
law friend, intimating that he would be admitted 
to Fergus next morning as soon as the Castle gates 
were opened, and permitted to remain with him till 
the arrival of the Sherifi’ gave signal for the fatal 
procession. 


CHAPTER LXIX. 

-A darker departure is near, 

The death-drum is mulhed, and sable the bier. , 

After a sleepless night, the first dawn of mojcW- 
ing found Waverley on tlie esplanade in frdoti oHlie 
old Gothic gate of Carlisle Castle. But hi paced 
it long in every direction, before the hour when, 
according to the rules of the garrison, the gate® 
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opened, and the drawbridge lowered. He 
^eed his order to the sergeant of the guard, 
^as admitted. 

« place of Fergus’s confinement was a gloomy 
wlted apartment in the central part of the 
-^itlo—a huge old tower, supposed to he of ^eat 
ahtiquity, and surrounded by outworks, seemmgly 
of Henry VIII.’s time, or somewhat later. The 
grating of the large old-fashioned bars and bolts, 
withdrawn for the purpose of admitting Edward, 
was answered by the clash of chains, as the un¬ 
fortunate Chieftain, strongly and heavily fettered, 
shuified along the stone floor of his prison, to fling 
himself into his friend’s arms. 

My dear Edward,” he said, in a firm, and even 
cheerful voice, “ this is truly kind. I heard of your 
approaching happiness with the highest pleasure. 
And how does Rose ? and how is our old wdiimsieal 
friend the Baron? Well, 1 trust, since I see you 
at freedom — And how will you settle precedence 
b<fetween the three ermines passant and the bear 
b^tijack ? ” 

‘JjiJIow, 0 how, my dear Fergus, can you talk of 
things at such a moment!” 

H Wliy, we have entered Carlisle with happier 
ausp'Sqes, to be sure—on the 16th of November last, 
for example, when we marched in, side by side, and 
hoisted the white flag on these ancient towers. But 
I am no boy, to sit do^vn and weep because the luck 
has gone against me. I knew the stake which I 
risked; we played the game boldly, and the forfeit 
shall be paid manfully. And now, since ray time is 
short, let me come to the questions tliat interest 
me most—The Princo? has he escaped the blood- 
homids?” 

“ He has, and is in safety.” 

Praised be God for that I Tell me the particu¬ 
lars of his escape.” 

Waverley communicated that remarkable history, 
so far as it had then transpired, to which Fergus 
listened with deep interest. He then asked after 
^evej^al other friends; and made many minute in- 
‘ Ljucerning tlie fate of his own clansmen. 
^ ^suffered less than other tribes who had 
in the affair; for, having in a great 
fperse^ and returned home after the cap- 
eir ^*.ieftain, according to the universal 
vJm of the Highlanders, they were not in arms 
when the insvyrectiou was finally suppressed, and 
consequently were treated witJi less rigour. This 
Fergus heard with great satisfaction. 

You are rich,” he said, Waverley, and you 
are generous. When you hear of these poor Mac- 
Ivors being distressed about their miserable pos¬ 
sessions by some harsh overseer or agent of govern- 
mont, remember you have worn their tartan, and 
are an adopted son of their race. The Baron, who 
knows our maimers, and lives near our country, 
will apprize you of the time and means to be their 
protector. Will you promise this to the last Vich 
lanVohr?” 

Edward, as may well be believed, pledged his 
word; which he afterwards so amply redeemed, 
that^is memory still lives in these glens by the 
iiatf® tlie Friend of tlie Sons of Ivor. 

„ to Grod,” continued the Chieftain, " I 

coul g p te ^eath to you my rights to the love and 
of this primitive and brave race:—or at 
least, *S,I have striven to do, persuade poor Evan 
lo aecept of his life upon their terms, and be to 


you, what lie has been to me, the kinaest,—the 

bravest,—the mtost devoted ”- 

The tears which his own fate could not draw 
forth, fell fast for that of his foster-brother. 

‘‘ But,” said he, drying them, ** that cannot be 
You cannot be to them Vich Ian Vohr; and,these 
three magic words,” said he, half smiling, “ are the 
only Open Sesame to their feelings and sympathies, 
and poor Evan must attend his foster-brother in 
death, as he has done through his whole life.” 

" And I am sure,” said Maccombich, raising 
himself from the floor, on which, for fear of inter¬ 
rupting their conversation, he had lain so still, that ^ 
in the obscurity of the apartment Edward was not 
aware of his presence,—“ I am sure Evan never 
desired or deserved a better end than just to die 
with his Cliieftain.” 

And now,” said Fergus, ‘‘ while we are upon 
the subject of clanship—what think you now of the 
prediction of the Bodach Glas?”—Then, before 
Edward could answer, “ I saw him again last night 
—he stood in the slip of moonshine, which fell from 
that high and narrow window towards my bed. Why 
should I fear him, I thouglit—to-morrow, long ere 
this time, 1 shall be as immaterial as he. ‘ False 
Spirit I ’ I said, ‘ art thou come to close thy walks 
on earth, and to enjoy thy triumph in the fall of 
the last descendant of thine enemy ! * The spectre 
seemed to beckon and to smile as he faded from my 
sight. What do you think of it?—I asked the same 
question of the priest, who is a good and sensible 
man; he adniitt^ that the church allowed that such I 
apparitions were possible, but urged me not to per¬ 
mit my mind to dwell upon it, as imagination plays 
us such strange tricks. What do you think of it ? ” 

‘‘ Much as youi’ confessor,” said Waverley, will¬ 
ing to avoid dispute upon such a point at such a 
moment. A tap at the door now announced that 
good mail, and Edward retired while he adminis¬ 
tered to both prisoners the last rites of religion, in 
the mode whicli the Church of Romo prescribes. 

In about an hour he was re-admitted; soon af¬ 
ter, a file of soldiers entered with a blacksmith, who 
struck the fetters from the legs of the prisoners. 

“ You see the compliment they pay to our High¬ 
land strength and courage—we have lain chained 
hex’c like wild beasts, till our legs are cramped into 
palsy, and when they free us, they send six soldiers 
with loaded muskets to prevent oui’ taking the castle 
by storm! ” 

Edward afterwards learned that these severe pre¬ 
cautions had been taken in consequence of a des¬ 
perate attempt of the prisoners to escape, in >vhicli 
they had very nearly succeeded. 

bliortly afterwards the drums of the garrison beat 
to arms. This is the last turn-out,” said Fergus, 

“ that I shall hear and obey. And now, my dear, 
dear Edward, ere wc part let us speak of Flora— 
a i?bbject which awakes the tenderest feeling that 
yet thrills within mo.” 

‘‘We pai’t not /art?/” said Waverley. 

“ 0 yes, we do; you must come no farther. Not 
that 1 "fear what is to follow for myself,” ho said 
proudly: “ Nature has her tortures as well as art; 
and how happy should we think the man who es 
capes from the throes of a mortal and painful dis¬ 
order, in the space of a short half hour ? And this 
matter, spin it out as they will, cannot last longer. 
But what a dying man can suffer firmly, may kUl a 
living friend to look upon.— This same law of liigb 
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treasonjT he continued, with astonisliing firmness 
and composure, " is one of the lijjessmgs, Edward, 
with which your free country has accommodated 
poor old Scotland: her otvii jurispiiidence, as I have 
heard, was much milder. But I suppose one day 
or other—when there are no longer any wild High¬ 
landers to benefit by its tender mercies—they will 
blot it from tlieir records, as levelling them with a 
nation of canibals. The mummery, too, of exposing 
the senseless head—they have not the wit to grace 
mine with a paper coronet; there would be some 
satire in that, Edward. I hope they will set it on 
the Scotch gate though, that I may look, even after 
death, to the blue bUls of my own country, which I 
love so dearly. The Baron would have added, 

* Morltur, ©t moriens dulces remlniscitur Argos.*” 

A hustle, and the soimd of wheels and horses’ 
feet, was now heard in the court-yard of the Castle. 
“ As I have told you why you must not follow me, 
and these sounds admonish me tliat my time flies 
fast, tell me how you found poor Flora 1 ” 

Waverley, with a voice interrupted by suffocating 
sensations, gave some account of the state of her 
mind. 

“ Poor Flora!” answered the Cliief, “ she could 
have borne her own sentence of death, but not mina. 
You, Waverley, will soon know the liappiness of 
mutual affection in the married state—long, long 
may Rose and you enjoy it!—but you can never 
know the purity of feeling which combines two or¬ 
phans, like Flora and me, left alone as it were in 
the world, and being all in all to each other from 
our very infancy. But her strong sense of duty, and 
predominant feeling of loyalty, will give new nerve 
to her mind after tlie immediate and acute sensa¬ 
tion of this parting has passed away. She will then 
tliink of Fergus as of the heroes of our race, upon 
whose deeds she loved to dwell.” 

“ Shall she not see you, then?” asked Waverley. 

She seemed to expect it.” 

A necessary deceit wUl spare her the last dread¬ 
ful parting. I could not part with her without tears, 
and I cannot bear that these men should think they 
have power to extort them. She was made to be¬ 
lieve she would see me at a later hour, and this 
letter, which my confessor will deliver, wll apprize 
her that all is over.” 

An officer now appeared, and intimated tliat tlie 
High Sheriff and his attendants waited before the 

f ate of the Castle, to claim the bodies of Fergus 
lac-Ivor and Evan Maccoiubich. " I come,” said 
Fergus. Accordingly, supporting Edward by the 
arm, and followed by Evan Dhu and the priest, 
he moved down the stairs of the tower, the soldiers 
bringing up the rear. The coiui; was occupied by 
a squadron of dragoons and a battalion of infantry, 
drawn up in hollow square. Within their ranks w'as 
the sledge, or hurdle, on which the prisoners were 
to be drawm to the place of execution, about a mile 
distant from Carlisle. If was painted black, and 
drawn by a white horse. At one end of the vehicle 
sat the Executioner, a horrid-looking fellow, as be¬ 
seemed his trade, with the broad axe in his hand; 
at the other end^ next the liorse, was an empty seat 
for two persons. Through tlie deep and dark Gothic 
archway, that opened on the drawbridge, were seen 
on horseback the High Sheriff and his attendants, 
whom the etiquette betwixt the civil and military 
Ijowers did not permit to come farther. This is 


well Goc UP for a closing scene,*' said Fei^ 
ling disdainfully as he gazed around upon^^ 
paratus of terror. Evan Dhu exclaimed witf^ some 
eagerness, after looking at the dragoox^, “ 
are the very chields that galloped off atGla<dai*i«^ 
before we could kill a dozen o* them. They ibos 
bold enough now, however.” The priest entreated 
him to be silent. 

The sledge now approached, and Fergus, turning 
round, embraced Waverley, kissed him on each side 
of the face, and stepped nimbly into his place* Evan 
sat down by his side. The priest was to follow in 
a carriage belonging to his patron, the Catholic gen¬ 
tleman at whose house Flora resided. As Fergus 
waved his hand to Edward, the ranks closed aroimd 
tlie sledge, and the whole procession began to move 
forward. There was a momentary stop at the gate¬ 
way, wliile the governor of the Castle and the High 
Sheriff went through a short ceremony, the mili¬ 
tary officer there delivering over the persons of 
the criminals to the ci vil power. “ God save King 
George !” said the High Sheriff*. When tlie formality 
concluded, Fergus stood erect in the sledge,^and, 
with a firm and steady voice, replied, “ God 
King James Those were the last words which 
Waverley heard him speak. , / 

The procession resumed its march, and the sledge 
vanished from beneath the portal, under which it ‘ 
liad stopped for an instant. The dead-march was 
then heard, and its melancholy sounds were mingled 
with those of a muffled peal, tolled from the neigh¬ 
bouring cathedral. The sound of the military music 
died away as the procession moved on—the sullen 
clung of the bells was soon beard to sound alone. 

The last of tlio soldiers had now disappeared from 
under the vaulted archway through which they had 
been filing for several minutes; the' court-yard was 
now totally empty, but Waverley still stood there as 
if stupifiod, his eyes fixed upon the dark pass where 
he had so lately seen the last glimpse of his friend. 
At length, a female servant of the governor’s, struck 
with compassion at the stupified misery which his 
countenance expressed, asked him if he^'^u* ^ 
walk into her master’s house and sit ^ 
was obliged to repeat her question twice ' ^ 

prehended her, but at length it recalled h<, 
self. Declining the courtesy by a hasty gi.. y 
pulled his hat over his eyes, and, leaving the 
walked as swiftly as he could through the empty 
streets, till he regained his inn, then rushed into an 
apartment, mid bolted the door. 

In about an hour and a half, which seemed an 
age of unutterable suspense, the soimd of the drums 
and fifes, performing a lively air, and the confused 
mm’raur of the crowd which now filled the streets, 
so lately deserted, apprized him that all was finished, 
and that the military and populace were returning 
from tlie dreadful scene. I will not attempt to de¬ 
scribe his sensations. 

In the evening the priest made him a visit, and 
informed him that he did so by directions of his 
deceased friend, to assure him tliat Fergus Mac- 
Ivor had died as he lived, and remembered his 
friendship to the last. He added, he liad alsq seen 
Flora, whose state of mind seemed more cqmpOScd 
since all was over. With her, ail'd sister The^^ 
the priest proposed next day to leave Garlj^. fw 
the nearest seaport from which they emb:^ 
for France. Waverley forced on this gocki 
ring of some value, and a sum of money to em- 
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pXoyAjtfas he thought might gi’atlfy Flora) in the 
servi Jl of the Catholic church, for tlie memory of 
his f»nd. ** Funrjarque inani munere,* he repeat- 
ed, a^the ecclesiastic retired. “ Yet why not dass 
remembrance with other honours, with 
wmSi a^Stion, in all sects, pursues the memory of 

The next morning, ere day-light, he took leave 
of tike town of Carlisle, promising to himself never 
again to enter its walls. He dared hardly look back 
towards the Gothic battlements of the fortified gate 
under which he passed (for tlie place is surrounded 
mth an old wall.) “ They’re no there,” said Alick 
Polwarth, who guessed the cause of the dubious 
look which Waverley cast backward, and who, with 
tlie vulgar appetite for the horrible, was master of 
each detail of the butchery—the heads are ower 
the Scotch yate, as they ca* it. It’s a great pity 
of Evan Dhii, wlio was a very weel-meaning, good- 
natured man, to be a Hielandman ; and iiidcW so 
wiis the Laird o’ Glennaquoich too, for that matter, 
wln|n Ji§-wasna in ane o’ his tirrivies.” 


CHAPTER LXX. | 

Dulce I)omuh\. | 

The impression of horror with wlilch Waveney 
left Carlisle softened by degi’ces into melaiiclioly— 
a gradation wliieli was accelerated by the painful, 
yet sootliing, task of writing to Rose ; and, while he' 
could ned suppress his o^^^l feelings of the calamity, 
he endeavoured to place it in a light which might 
grieve her w'ithout shocking her imagination. The 
picture which be drew for her benefit he gradually 
familiarized to his o^vn mind; and his next letters 
were more cheerful, and referred to the prospects 
of peace and happiness which lay before them. Yet, 
though his first horrible sensations had sunk into 
mei/ancholy, Edward had reached his native county 
(iil»efwe he could, as usual on former occasions, look 
enjoyment upon the face of nature. 
p.. for the first time since leaving Edin- 

bil^h, ^gan to experience that pleasure which 
almost all feel who return to a verdant, populous, 
and highly cultivated country', from scenes of waste 
desolation, or of solitary and melancholy gi*andeur. 
But how were those feelings enhanced when he en¬ 
tered on the domain so long possessed by his fore¬ 
fathers; recognised the old oaks of Waver ley-Chase; 
thought wdth what delight he should introduce Rose 
I to all his favourite haunts; beheld at length the 
I towers of the venerable hall arise above the woods 
which embowered it, and finally threw himself into 
the arms of the venerable relations to whom he 
owed so much duty and affection! 

The happiness of their meeting was not tarnished 
by a single word of reproach. On the contrary, 
whatever pain Sir Everard and Mrs Rachel bad 
felt during Waverley’s perilous engagement with the 
young Chevalier, it assorted too well with the prin¬ 
ciples in which they had been brought up, to incur 

t i, or even censure. Colonel Talbot also 
led the way, with great address, for Ed- 
mrable reception, by d^velling upon his 
laviour in the military character, parti- 
bravery and generosity at Preston ; un- 
1 at the idea of tlieir nephew’s engaging 
> auigle cofebat, making prisoner, and saving from 


slaughter, so distinguished an officer as th« Colo- 
Del himself, the imagination of the Baronet and his 
sister ranked the exploits of Edward with those of 
Wilibert, Hildebrand, and Nigel, tlie vaunted he¬ 
roes of their line. 

The appearance of Waverley, embrowned by ex- 
ercise, and dignified by the habits of military ffisci- 
pline, liad acquired an athletic and hardy character, 
which not only verified the Colonel’s narration, but- 
surprised and delighted all the inhabitants of Wa¬ 
verley-Honour. They crowded to sed, to hear him, 
and to sing his praises. Mr Pembroke, who secretly 
extolled liis spirit and courage in embracing the 
genuine cause of the Church of England, censured 
his pupil gently, nevertheless, for being so careless 
of his manuscripts, which indeed, he said, had occa¬ 
sioned him some personal inconvenience, as, upon 
tlie Baronet’s being arrested by a king’s messenger, 
he had deemed it piaideiit to retire to a conceal¬ 
ment called “ The Priest’s Hole,” from the use it 
had been put to in former days; where, he assured 
our hero, the butler had thought it safe to venture 
W'itli food only once in the day, so that he had been 
repeatedly compelled to dine upon victuals either | 
absolutely cold, or, wbat was worse, only half warm, 
not to mention that sometimes his bed had not been 
arranged for two da}’s together. Waverley’s mind 
involuntarily turned to the Patinos of the Baron of 
Bradwardine, who was well pleased with Janet’s 
fare, and a few bunches of straw stowed in a cleft 
in the front of a sand-cliff: but he made no remarks 
upon a contrast wliich could only mortify his worthy 
tutor. 

• All w'as now in a bustle to prepare for the nup¬ 
tials of Edward, an event to which the good old 
Baronet and .Mrs Rachel looked forward as if to 
the renewal of their own youth. The match, as 
Colonel Talbot had intimated, had seemed to them 
ill the highest degree eligible, having every recom¬ 
mendation but wealth, of wliich they themselves 
bad more than enough. Mr Clippurae was there¬ 
fore summoned to Waverley-Honour, under better 
auspices than at the commencement of our story. 
But Mr Clippurse came not alone ; for, being now 
stricken in years, be had associated with him a 
nephew, a younger vulture (as our English Juvenal, 
who tells the tale of Swallow the attorney, might 
have called him), and they now carried on business 
iis Messrs Clippurse and flookem. These worthy 
gentlemen had directions to make tlie necessary 
settlements on tlie most splendid scale of liberality, 
as if Edward were to wed a peeress in her own right, 
with her paternal estate tacked to the fringe of her 
ermine. 

But before entering upon a subject of proverbial 
delay, 1 must remind my reader of the progress 
of a stone rolled down hill by an idle truant boy (a 
pastime at which I was myself expert in my more 
jifleriile years:) it moves at first slowly, avoiding 
i»y inflection every ol)stacle of the least iniport- 
aiiee; but wlien it has attained its full impulse, and 
draws near the conclusion of its career, it smokes 
and thunders down, taking a rood at every spring, 
clearing heilge and ditch like a Yorkshire huntsman, 
and becoming most fuidously rapid in its course 
when it is nearest to being consigned to rest for 
ever. Even such is the course of a narrative like 
that which you are perusing. The earlier events 
are studiously dwelt upon, tliat you, kiiid reader, 
may be introduced to tlie character rather by luir- 
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! mave, Mum by the duller mediuih of direct descnp- prietor of the hospitable 
tion; but when the story draws %ear its close, we solemnized, and cha,plain to the B^oB 
huiTv over tlie circumstances, however importanti 1 wardinc, had the saMslacMon to unite their . 

winch your imagination must have forestalled, and / and Frank btanley acted as bridesman, fOi^g 
leave you to suppose those things which it would be / joined Edward with that view Boon after Jus a^ 
abusing your patience to relate at length. / vaJ. Lady Emily and Colonel Talbot had proposed 

We arOf therefore, so fur from attempting to being present; but Lady Emiiys health, when the I 
trace the dull progress of Messrs CJippnrse and day approaclied, was found inadequate to the jour- 
[iookem, or that of their worthy official brethren, ney. In amends, it was arranged that Edward 
vho Iiad tlie charge of suing out the pardons of Ed- Waverley and his lady, who, with the Baron, pro- 
vard Waverley and his intended father-in-law, that posed an immediate journey to Waverley-Honour, 
re can bnt touch upon matters more attractive, should, in their way, spend a few days at an estate 
’lie mutual epistles, for example, which were ex-' which Colonel Talbot had been tempted to purchase 
hanged between Sir Everard and the Baron upon in Scotland as a very ^eat bargain, and at which 
lis occasion, though matchless specimens of elo- he proposed to reside for some time. 


which your imagination must have loreStallea, am 
leave you to suppose those things which it would b( 
abusing your patience to relate at length. 

We arc, therefore, so far from attempting to 
trace the dull progress of Messrs CJippnrse and 
Hookem, or that of their worthy official brethren, 
who had tlie charge of suing out the pardons of Ed¬ 
ward Waverley and his intended father-in-law, that 
we can bnt touch upon matters more attractive. 

! Tlie mutual epistles, for example, which were ex-' 
changed between Sir Everard and the Baron upon 
this occasion, though matchless specimens of elo- 
5 [i<ence in their way, must be consigned to merciless 
oblivion. Nor can 1 tell you at length, how worthy 
Aunt Rachel, not without a delicate and affection¬ 
ate allusion to the circumstances which had trans¬ 
ferred Rose’s maternal diamonds to the hands of 
Donald Bean Lean, stocked her casket with a set of 
jewels that a duchess might have envied. More¬ 
over, the reader will have the goodness to imagine 
that Job Houghton and his dame were suitably 
provided for, altliough they could never be per¬ 
suaded tliat their son fell otherwise than fighting 
by the young squire’s side ; so that Alick, who, a.s 
a lovpr of truth, had made many needless attempts 


CHAPTER LXXI. 

“ This is no iniue ain house, I ken by the bigging o’t ” 

Old Soujf. 

The nuptial jiarty travelled in great style. 
was a coach and six after the newest pattern, wl^li 
Sir Everard had presented to his nephew, 'lhat 
dazzled with its splendour the eyes of one half of 
Scotland; there was tlie family coach of Mr Ru- 
brick;—both these were crowded with ladies, and 


to expound the real circumstances to them, was there were gentlemen on horseback, with their ser- 


finally ordered to say not a word more upon the 
subject. Ho indemnified himself, however, by tl'.e 
liberal allowance of desperate battles, grisly execu¬ 
tions, and raw-bead and bloody-bonc stories, with 
whicli he astonished the servants'-ball. 

But although these important matters may bo 
briefly told in narrative, like a newspaper report 
of a Chancery suit, yet, with all tho urgency which 
Waverley could use, tlie real time which the law 
proceedings occupied, joined to the delay occasioned 
by the mode of travelling at that pcu'iod, rendered 
it considerably more than two months ere Waver- 


vauts, to the number of a round score. Nevortlie- 
less, without having the fear of famine before his ' 
eyes, Bailie Macwlieeble met them in the road, to 
entreat that they would pass by his house at Little 
I Veolaii. The Baron stared, and said his son and 
he would certainly ride by Little Veolan, and pay 
their compliments to tlie Bailie, but could not think 
i of bringing with them the “ haill comiiatus nup- 
tialis, or matrimonial procession.” He added, 

“ that, as he understood that the barony had been 
sold by its unworthy possessor, he was glad to see 
his old friend Duncan had regained his situation 


ley, having left England, alighted once more at \ under the new Douiuius, or proprietor.” Tho Riilie 

ii_• „ ..i* I .'-..I . j4.1... I ,1....1.^.1 .4..wi _1 4i_• 


tlie mansion of the Laird of Duclinui to claim the 
hand of his plighted bride. 

The day of his marriage w'as fixed for the sixth 


ducked, bowed, and fidgeted, and then again in¬ 
sisted upon his invitation; luitil the Barpn, though 
rather pi((ue(I at the pertinacity of his instaiK^es, 


after his andval. The Baron of Bradw'ardine, with could not nevertheless refu.se to consent; without 


whom bridals, christenings, and funerals, Avere fes- 


evident sensations wliich he was anxious 


tivals of high and solemn import, felt a little hurt, to conceal. 


that, including the family of the Ducliraii, and all 
the immediate vicinity who had title to be present on | 
such an occasion, there could not be above thirty 


He fell into a deep study as they approached the 
top of the avenue, and was only startled from it by 
observing that the battlements wei’O rcpliiced, the 


persons collected. “ When he Avas married,” he 1 ruins cleared aw ay, and (most wonderful of all) tliat 


observed, “ three hundred horse of gentlemen born, 
besides servants, and some score or two of Higli- 
land lairds, wdio iieA^er got on horseback, were pr<.'- j 
sent on the occasion,” j 

But his ju-ide found some consolation in reflect- I 
ing, that he and his sou-iu-laAv having beeii^so ! 
lately in arms against Government, it might give 
j matter of leasouable fear and ofience to the ruling 


the tAvo great stone Bears, those mutilated Dagons 
of his idolatry, had resumed their posts over the 
gateway. Now tJiis new proprietor,” said he to 
Edward, “ has shown mair fjnsto, as the Italians 
call it, ill the short time ho has liad tliis domain, I 
tlian that hound Malcolm, though I bred him here i 
mysell, has acquired 'cila adhuc durante .— And 
m)w I talk of hounds, is not yon Ban and Buscar, 


powers, if tliey were to collect together the kith, who come scouping up the avenue with Davie Gel- 
kin, and allies of ilicir houses, arrayed in cfihir UitleyB’ 


of war, as was tlie ancient custom of Scotland on 
tlieso occasions—‘‘And, Avitliout dubitation,” he 


“ 1 vote Ave should go to meet them, sir,” said 
WaA'erley, ‘‘ for 1 believe the present niastei* of 


concluded with a sigh, ‘^niaiiy of those who Avoiild tho house is Colonel Talbot, Who will expect 


have rejoiced most freely upon these joyful espou¬ 
sals, are eitJier gone to a better place, or are now 
e-xiles from their native land.” 

The marriage took place on the appointed day. 
The Reverend Mr Rubrick, kinsman to the prii- 


us. Wc hesitated to mention to you at firsi^^hat 
lie hud purchased your ancient patrimo)|i&l pro¬ 
perty, and even yet, if you do not inclin^ to visit 
him, w'e can pass on to tlie Bailie's.” ( 

The Baron had occiisioii for all liis magnoxihnlty 
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he drew a long breath, took a long snaff, 
«nd oArved, since they liad brought him so far, 
he coukI not pass tlie Coloners gate, and he would 
belia&y to see the new master of his old tenants. 
T accordingly, as did the otlier gentlemen 

/ iiii(mIiSS74“he gave his arm to his daughter, and 
I as £ey descended the avenue, pointed out to her 
bow speedily the ** Bim Pecuftia of the Southron 
—their tutelary deity, ho might call her—had re¬ 
moved tile marks of spoliation.” 

In truth, not only had the felled trees been re¬ 
moved, but, their stumps being grubbed up, and 
the earth round them levelled and sown with grass, 
every mark of devastation, unless to an eye inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the spot, was already to¬ 
tally obliterated. There was a similar reformation 
in the outward man of Davie Gellatlcy, who met 
them, every now and then stopping to admire the 
new suit which graced his person, in the same co¬ 
lours as foimerly, but bedizzened fine enough to 
haS'C served Touchstone himself. He danced up 
wifclls^w^suai ungainly frolics, first to the Baron, 
and tp^to Hose, passing his hands over his clothes, 
bra* Davie,** and scarce able to 
aing\ bar to an end of his thousand-and-onc songs, 
for tlm^breathless extravagance of his joy. Tfie 
dogs also acknowledged their old master with a 
thousand gambols. “ Upon my conscience, Rose,” 
ejaculated the Baron, the gratitude tiiae dumb 
brutes, and of that puir innocent, brings the tears 
into my auld ecn, while that schellura Malcolm— 
hut I’m obliged to Colonel Talbot for putting my 
hounds into such good condition, and likewise tor 
puir Davie. But, Rose, my dear, we must not 
permit them to be a liferent burden upon the es¬ 
tate.” 

As he spoke, Lady Emily, leaning upon the arm 
of her husband, met the party at the lower gate, with 
a thousand welcomes. After the ceremony of in¬ 
troduction had been gone through, much abridged 
by th4 ease and excellent breeding of Lady Emily, 
she apologized for having used a little art to wile 
thenU||||f^ to a place which might awaken some 
pair|Eliwej*tions—“ But as it was to change mas¬ 
ters* we wet very desirous that the Baron”- 

‘‘ Mr Bradwardine, madam, if yon please,” said 
the old gentleman. 

« —Mr Bradwardine, then, and ]\Ir Waverley, 
should see what we have done towards restoring 
the mansion of your fathers to its fonner state.” 

The Baron answered with a low how. Indeed, 
when he entered the court, excepting that the 
heavy stables, which had been burnt down, were 
replaced by buildings of a lighter and more pictu¬ 
resque appearance, all seemed as much as possible 
restored to the state in which he had left it when 
he assumed arms some months before. The pigeon- 
house was replenished; the fountain played with 
its usual activity; and not only the Bear who pre¬ 
dominated over its basin, but all the other Bears 
whatsoever, were replaced on thi> several stations, 
and renewed or repaired with so much care, that 
they bore no tokens of the violence which had so 
lately descended upon them. While these minu- 
the had been so heedfuUy attended to, it is scarce 
nece a^^ to add, that the house itself had been 
thorop^Ms^epaired, as well as the gardens, with 
attention to maintain the original cha- 
^racter or both, and to remove, as far as possible, 
all appearanee of the ^yage they had sustained. 


The Baron gazed in silane wonder; at lengtli he 
addressed Colonel Talbot: 

“ While 1 acknowledge ray obligation to you, sir, 
for the restoration of the badge of our family, 1 
cannot but marvel tliat you have nowhere esta- 
hlished yom* own crest, wliilk is, I believe, a mas¬ 
tiff, anciently called a talhot; as the poet has it, 

‘ A talbot strong—ft sturdy tyke. 

At least such a dog is the crest of the martial and 
renmvnod Earls of Shrewsbury, to whom your fa¬ 
mily are probably blood relations.” 

“ 1 believe,” said the Colonel, smiling, our dogs 
are whelps of the same litter: for my part, if crests 
were to dispute precedence, I should be apt to let 
them, as the proverb says, ‘ fight dog, fight bear.’ ” 

As he made this speech, at which the Baron took 
another long pinch of snuff, tliey had entered the 
house—that is, the Baron, Rose, and Lady Emily, 
with young Stanley and the Bailie, for Edward and 
the rest of the party remained on the terrace, to 
examine a new green-liouse stocked with the finest 
plants. The Baron resumed his favourite topic: 

However it may please you to derogate from tlie 
honour of your burgonot, Colonel Talbot, which is 
doubtless your humour, as 1 have seen in other 
gentlemen of birth and honom’ in your countiy, I 
must again repeat it as a most ancient and distin¬ 
guished bearing, as well as that of my young friend 
Francis Stanley, which is the eagle and child.” 

‘‘ The bird and bantling they call it in Derby¬ 
shire, sir,” said Stanley. 

Ye’re a daft callant, sir,” said the Baron, who 
had a great liking to this young man, perhaps be¬ 
cause he sometimes teazed him—“Ye’re a daft 
callant, and I must correct you some of these days,” 
shaking his great brown fist at him. “ But what 
I meant to say. Colonel Talbot, is, that yours is an 
ancient prosapia, or descent, and since you have 
lawfully and justly acquired the estate for you and 
yours, which I have lost for me and mine, 1 wish 
it may remain in your name as many centuries as 
it has done in that of the late proprietor’s.” 

“ That,” answered the Colonel, “ is very hand¬ 
some, Mr Bradwardine, indeed.” 

“ And yet, sir, I cannot but marvel that you, 
Colonel, whom 1 noted to have so much of the 
amor pairlce, when we met in Edinburgh, as even 
to vilipend other countries, should have chosen to 
establish your Lares, or household gods, prvcul a 
patrice finibus, and in a manner to expatriate your¬ 
self.” 

“ Why really, Baron, I do not see why, to keep 
tlie secret of these foolisli boys, Waverley and Stan¬ 
ley, and of my wife, who is no iviser, one old sol¬ 
dier should continue to impose upon another. You 
must know, then, that I have so much of that same 
prejudice in favour of my native country, that tlie i 
sum*of money which I advanced to the seller of I 
this extensive harony has only purchased for me a 

l)ox in -shire, called Brerewood Lodge, with 

about two hundred and fifty acres of land, Rie chief 
merit of which is, that it is within a very few milea 
of W'averley-Houour.” 

“ And who, then, in the name of Heaven, has 
bought this property 1 ” 

“ That,” said the Colonel, “ it is this gentleman’s 
profession to explain.” 

The Bailie, whom this reference regarded, and 
who had all this while sliifted from one foot to 
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otiier with great mjpaticneo, ‘‘ like a hen,” as he 
afterwards said, ‘‘upon a hot girdle;’* and chuck- 
ling, he might have added, like Hie said hen in all 
the glory of laying an egg,—now j)iished forward: 
“ That I can, that I can, your Honour,*’ drawing 
from his pocket a budget of papers, and untying 
the red tape 'with a ha^d trembling with eager¬ 
ness. “ Here is the disposition and assignation, by 
Malcolm liradwardine of liicli-Grabbit, regularly 
signed and tested in terms of the statute, whereby, 
for a certain sum of sterling money presently con¬ 
tented and paid to him, he has disponed, alienated, 
and conveyed the whole estate and barony of Brad- 
wardine, Tully-Veolan, and others, with the forta- 
lice and manor-place”- 

“ For God’s sake, to the point, sir — I have all 
thal by heart,” said tlie Colonel. 

“ To Cosmo Comyne Bradwardinc, Esq.” pursued 
the Bailie, “ his heirs and assignees, simply and ir¬ 
redeemably—to be held either a me tcl de »»e”- 

“ Pray read short, sir.” 

“ On the conscience of an honest man, Colonel, 
I read as short as is consistent with et^ le.—Under 
the burden and reservation always”- 

“ Mr Macwheeble, tliis w'ould outlast a Russian 
winter—Give me leave. In short, Mr Bradwar- 
dine, your family estate is your own once more in 
full property, and at your absolute disposal, but 
only burdened with the sum advanced to repurchase 
it, which I understand is utterly disproportioned 
to its value.” 

“ An auld sang—an auld sang, if it please your 
honours,” cried the Bailie, rubbing his hands;— 
“ look at the rental book.” 

Which sum being advanced by Mr Edward 
Waverley, chiefly from the price of his father’s 
property which I bouglit from him, is secured to 
his lady your daughter, and her family by this mar¬ 
riage.” 

“ It is a catholic security,” shouted the Bailie, “ to 
Rose ComjTie Bradwardine, alias Wauverley, in 
liferent, and the children of the said marriage in 
fee; and I made up a wee bit minute of an ante¬ 
nuptial contract, intuitu matrimonij, so it cannot be 
subject to reduction hereafter, as a donation inter 
rirum et uxorem.** 

It is difficult to say whether the worthy Baron 
was most delighted with the restitution of his family 
property, or with the delicacy and generosity that 
left him unfettered to pm’sue his purpose in dis¬ 
posing of it after his dcatli, and wdiich avoided, as 
much as possible, even the appearance of laying him 
under pecuniary obligation. When his first pause of 
joy and astonishment was over, his thoughts turned 
to the nnw'orthy heir-male, who, he pronounced, 
“ had sold his birth-right, like Esau, for a mess 
o’ pottage.’^ 

“But wlia cookit the pamteh for him?” ex¬ 
claimed the Bailie; “ 1 wad like to ken that—wha 
but your honour’s to command, Duncan Macwhee¬ 
ble ? His honour, young Mr Wauverley, put it a’ 
into my hand frae the beginning—frae the first 
calling o’ the summons, as I may say. I circum¬ 
vented tliem—I played at bogle about the bush 
wi* them—I cajoled them ; and if I hayena gien 
Inch-Grabbit and Jamie Howie a bonxiie begunk, 
they ken themselyes. Him a writer? I didna gae 
slapdash to them wi’ our young biu* bridegroom, 
to gar them baud up the market: na, na; I scared 
them wi’ our wild tenantry, and the Mac-Ivors, 


that are but ill settled yet, till tliey durstn^ on ony 
errand whatsoever gang ower the door-stajae aftei 
gloaming, for fear John Heatherblutter, o^some 
siccan dare-tlie-deil, should tak a barf* 
then, on the ether hand, I beflumm’d them wi’po- 
lonel Talbot—wad they offer to keep tip the [Ince 
again’ the Duke’s friend ? did they na ken wha W'aP 
master? had they na seen eneugh, by tJie sad ex 
ample of mony a puir misguided uiUiappy body”— 

“ Wlio went to Derby, for example, Mr Mac 
wheeble?” said the Colonel to him, aside. 

“ 0 whisht, Colonel, for the love o’ God! let that 
fice stick i’ the wa’. There w-ere mony good folk 
at Derby; and it’s ill speaking of halters,”—with 
a sly cast of his eye toward the Baron, who was in 
a deep reverie. 

Starting out of it at once, he took Macwheeble 
by the button, and led him into one of the deep 
window recesses, whence only fragments of their 
conversation reached the rest of the party. It cer¬ 
tainly related to stamp-paper and parchment;/for 
no other subject, even from the mouth of hisf pa¬ 
tron, and he, once more, an efficient one, could 
have arrested so deeply the Bailie’s reverenyand 
absorbed attention. I 

“ I understand your honour perfectly; ik1& be 
dune as easy as taking out a decreet in absence.” 

“ To her and him, after my demise, and to their 
lieirs-malc,—but prefciTing the second son, if God 
sliall bless them with two, w ho is to carry the name 
and arms of Bradwardine of that Ilk, without any 
other name or armorial bearings whatsoever.” 

“ Tut, your honour!” whispered the Bailie, “ I’ll 
mak a slight* jotting the mom; it will cost but a 
charter of resignation in fawrem; and I’ll hae it 
ready for the next term in Excliequer,” 

Their pi ivate conversation ended, the Baron was 
now summoned to do the honours of Tully-Veolaii 
to new guests. These were, IMajor Melville of 
Caimvreckan, and the Reverend Mr Morton, fol¬ 
lowed by tw o or three othei’s of the Barones ac¬ 
quaintances, who had been made privy to hij hav¬ 
ing again acquired the estate of his fathers. The 
shouts of the villagers w^ere also hea>(:i beneat|i in 
the court-yard; for Saunders Saundersbn, wlio'had 
kept the secret for several days w'ith laudable pru¬ 
dence, had unloosed his tongue upon beholding the 
arrival of the carriages. 

. But, while Edward received Major Melville with 
politeness, and the clergyman with the most af¬ 
fectionate and grateful kindness, his father-in-law 
looked a little awkw ard, as uncertain how he should 
answer the necessary claims of hospitality to his 
guests, and forward the festivity of his tenants. 
Lady Emily relieved him, by intimating, that, 
though she must be an indifferent representative 
of Mrs Edward Waverley in many respects, she 
hoped the Baron would approve of the entertain¬ 
ment she had ordered, in expectation of so many 
guests; and that they would find such other ac¬ 
commodations provided, as might in some degree 
support the ancient hospitality of Tully-Veolan. 
It is impossible to desci’ibe the pleasure which this 
assurance gave the Baron, who, with an air 
lantry half appertaining to the stiff Scottish l^d, 
and half to the officer in the French serrice, |}{mred 
his arm to the fair speaker, and led ^ Wy, in 
something between a stride and a minnetytep, into 
the large dining parlour, followJed by tne refit of 
the gocS company. 
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lunderson's directioxls and exertioiis, 
di as in the other apartments^ had 
IS much as possible according to tlie 
nt; and where new moveabfes had 
, they had been selected in the same 
the old furniture. There was one 
j fine old apartment, however, which 
drew tears into the Baron’s eyes. It was a large 
and spirited painting, representing Fergus Mac- 
Ivor and Waverley in their Highland dress; the 
scene a wild, rocky, and moimtainous pass, down 
wliich the clan were descending in the background. 
It was taken from a spirited sketch, drawn while 
they w'ere in Edinburgh by a young man of high 
genius, and had been painted on a full-length scale 
by an eminent London artist. Raeburn himself 
(whose Highland Chiefs do all but walk out of the 
canvass), could not have done more justice to the 
subject ; and the ardent, fiery, and, impetuous cha¬ 
racter of the unfortunate Chief of Glennaquoich 
wa^ finely contraste|i the contemplative, fan- 

cifuiWiHicl'^enthiti^fetic expression of his hippier 
trispBL Beside this painting hung the amis which 
^W^erley had home in the unfi}rtunate ^vil war. 
The Vhole piece was beheld with admiration, and j 
deeper^eelings. 

Men must, however, eat, in spite both of senti¬ 
ment and vertu; and the Baron, while he assumed 
the lower end of tb« table, insisted that Lady Emily 
should do the honours of the head, that they might, 
he said, set a meet example to the young folk. Af¬ 
ter a pause of deliberation, employed in adjusting 
ill his own brain the precedence between the Pres¬ 
byterian kirk and Episcopal church of Scotland, he 
requested Mr Mort(&, as the stranger, would crave 
a blessing,—observftig, that Mr Rubrick, who was 
at homef would return tlianks for the distinguished 
mercies it had been his lot to experience. The 
dinner was excellent. Saunderson attended in full 
costume, with all the former domestics, who had 
beenl collected, excepting one or two, that had not 
beenAheard of since the affair of CuUoden. Tlie 
ceUJi!9|fei^e stocked with wine wliicli was pro- 
no&eedw^be superb, and it had been contrived 
that the Bear of the Fountain, in tlie court-yard, 
should (for that night only) play excellent brandy 
punch for the benefit of the lower orders. 

When the dinner was over, the Baron, about to 
propose a toast, cast a somewhat sorrowful look 
upon the sideboard,—which, however, exhibited 
much Of his plate, that had either been secreted, 
or purchased by neighbouring gentlemen from the 
soldiery, and by them gladly restored to the origi¬ 
nal owner. 

" In the late times,” he said, those must be 
thankful who have saved life and land; yet, when 
i am about to pronounce this toast, I cannot but 
regret an old heir-loom, Lady Emily— B,poouluin 
potatoriurnt Colonel Talbot”- 

Here the Baron’s elbow was gently touched by 
his Major Domo, and, turning round, he beheld, 
in the hands of Alexander ab Alexandro, the ce- 



has tallen within my power lo ^ve you some token 
of my deep interest in ail that concerns my young 
friend Edward. But that you may not suspect 
Lady Emily for a sorceress, or me tor a conjuror, 
which is no joke in Scotland, I must tell you that 
Frank Stanley, your friend, who has been seized 
with a tartan fever ever since he heard Edward’sf 
tales of old Scottish manners, happened to describe 
to us at second hand this remarkable cup. My 
servant, Spontooii, who, like a true eld soldier, 
observes everything and says little, gave me after 
wards to understand that he thought he had seen 
the piece of plate Mr Stanley mentioned, in the 
possession of a certain Mrs Nosebag, who, having 
been originally the helpmate of a pawnbroker, had 
found opportunity, during the late unpleasant scenes 
in Scotland, to trade a little in her old line, and so 
became the depositary of the more valuable paf t of 
the spoil of half the army. You may believe the 
cup was speedily recovered; and it will give me 
very great pleasure if you allow me to suppose 
that its value is not diminished by having been re¬ 
stored through my means.” 

A tear mmgled with the wine which the Baron 
filled, as ho proposed a cup of gratitude to Colonel 
Talbot, and “ The Prosperity of the united Houses 
of Waverley-Honour and Bradwardine I”- 

It only remains for me to say, that as no wish 
was ever uttered with more affectionate sincerity, 
there are few which, allowing for the necessary 
mutability of human events, liave been, upon the 
whole, more happily fulfilled. 


CHAPTER LXXIT. 

A Postscript, which should have been a Preface, 

Our journey is now finished, gentle reader; and 
if your patience has accompanied me througli these 
sheets, the contract is, on your part, strictly ful¬ 
filled. Yet, like the driver who has received hife 
full hire, 1 still linger near you, and make, with be¬ 
coming diffidence, a trifling additional claim upon 
your bounty and good nature. Yon are as free, 
however, to shut the volume of the one petitioner, 
as to close your door in the face of the other. 

This should have been a prefatory chapter, but 
for two reasons:—First, that most novel readers, 
as my conscience reminds me, are apt to be 
guilty of the sin of omission respecting that same 
matter of prefaces;—Secondly, that it is a general 
custom with that class of students, to begin wiA 
tlie last chapter of a work; so that, after all, these 
remarks, being introduced last in order, have still 
the best chance to be read in their proper place. 

There is no European nation, which, within the 
course of half a century, or little more, has un¬ 
dergone so complete a change as this kingdom of 
Scotland. The effects of the insurrection of 1745, 
—the destruction of the patriarchal power of the 
Highland chiefs,—the abolition of the heritable 
jurisdictions of the Lowland nobility and batons,— 
the total eradication of the Jacobite party, which 
averse to intermingle with the English, or adop- 
their customs, long continued^to pride themselves 
upon maiiitkining ancient Scottish manners and 
customs,—commenced this innovation. The gra¬ 
dual influx of wealth, and extension of commerce, 
have since united to render the present people 
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Scotland a class of beings as different from their author of Douglas. ^ The Lowland Scottish 
grandfatiiers as the exis^^ing English are from those men, and the subordinate characters, are notirfven 
of Queen Elizabeth’s time. The political and eco- as individu^ portraits, but are diiwn from tlic 
nomical effects of these changes have been traced general habits of the period (of which I liavs^'t- 
by Lord Selkirk with great precision and accu- nessed some remnants in ray younger days), aiid. 
racy. But the change, though steadily and ra- partly gathered from tradition, 
pidly progressive, has, nevertheless, been gradual; It has been my object to describe these persons, 
and, like those who drift do^vn the stream of a deep not by a caricatured and exaggerated use of the 
and smooth river, we are not aware of the progress national dialect, but by their habits, manners, and 
we have made, until we fix our eye on the now feelings; so as in some distant degree to emulate 
distant point from which we have been drifted.— the admirable Irish portraits drawn by Miss Edge- 
Such of the present generation as can recollect the worth, so different from the Teagues” and “ dear 
last twenty or twenty-five years of the eighf^nth joys,” who so long, with the most perfect family 
century, will be fully sensible of the truth of l^^is re;jemblance to each other, occupied the drama and 
statement;—especially their acquaintance and the novel. 

connexions lay among those, who, in my youngeijl I feel no confidence, however, in the manner in 
time, were facetiously called ‘‘folks of the old lea-', which I have executed my purpose. Indeed, so 
ven,* who still cherished a lingering, though hope- ^|ittle w'as I satisfied with my proiiction, that I laid 
less, attachment to the house of Stuart. This race i^^ide in an unfinished state, and only found it 
has now almost entirely vanished from the land, again by mere accident among other waste papers 
and with it, doubtless, much absurd political pre- in an old cabinet, the drawee of which I was ru^- 
iudice—but also, many living examples of singu- maging, in order to acconmibiKie a friend wjfe 
lar and disinterested attachment to the principles some tackle, after it had been mislaid^ for 

of loyalty w'hich they received from their fathers, several Two works upon similar subjectify 

and of old Scottish faith, hospitality, worth, and by femal^^thors, whose genius is highly credit* 
honour. able to tlunteountry, have appeared in the filter* 

It was my accidental lot, though not born a val; I mean Mrs Hamilton’s Gleiiburnie, and the 
Highlander (which may be an apology for much late account of HighLand Superstitions. But the 
bad Gaelic), to reside, during my childhood and first is confined to the rural haluts of Scotland, of 
youth, among persons of the above description ;— which it has given a ^licture with strildng and inl¬ 
and now, for the purpose of preserving some idea pressive fidelity; and traditional records of the 
of the ancient manners of which I have witnessed respectable and ingcnidfi| Mrs Grant of Laggan. 
the almost total extinction, I have cmliodied in arc of a nature distinct froh|,the fictitious narrative 
imaginary scenes, and ascribed to fictitious cha- which 1 have here attempted* 
racters, a part of the incidents which I then re- I would willingly persuade fcself, that the pre- 
' ceived from those who were actors in them. Indeed, ceding work will not be founff'altogether uninte- 
the most romantic parts of this narrative are pro- resting. To elder persons it will recall scenes and 
cisely those which have a foundation in fact. The charactei’s familiar to their youth; and to the rising 
exchange of mutual protection between a Highland generation the tale may present some idea of the 
gentleman and an officer of rank in tlie king's ser- manners of their forefathers, 
vice, together with the spirited manner in which Yet I heartily wish that the task of tracing, the 
the latter asserted IiisYight to return the favour ho evanescent manners of his owm country had 'em- 
had received, is literally true. Tlie accident by a ployed the pen of the only man in ScotIand%ho 
musket-shot, and the heroic reply imputed to Flora, could have done it justice,—of him so eminently 
relate to a lady of rank not long deceased. And distinguished in elegant literature, — and wly^se 
scarce a gentleman who w'as “ in hiding,” after the sketches of Colonel Caustic and Umphrayille are 
battleofCulloden,butcould tell a tale of strange con- peiTectly blended with the finer traits of national 
cealments, and of wild and hair’s-breadth ’scapes, character. I should in that case have had more ^ 
as extraordinary as any which I have ascribed to pleasure as a reader, than I sliall ever feel in the 
I my heroes. Of this, the escape of Charles Edward pride of a successful author, should these sheets 
himself, as the most prominent, is the most strik- confer upon me that envied distinction. And as I 
ing example. The accounts of the battle of Preston have inverted the usual arrangement, placing these 
and skirmish at Clifton, arc taken from the narra- remarks at the end of the work to which they refer; 
tive of intelligent eye-witnesses, and corrected from I w ill venture on a second violation of form, by 
the History of the Rebellion by the late venerable closing the whole wdth a Dedication; — 

THESE VOLUMES 

HEING RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED 
TO 

OUR SCOTTISH ADDISON, 

HENRY MACKENZIE, 

BT 

AN UNKNOWN ADMIRER 
OP 

HIS GENIUS. 


END OP WAVERLEY- 
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Not* a, puge 32,— The Cbusadhr’e Retobn. 

■ There Is a family legend to this purpose, belonging to the 
knightly family of Bradshaigh, the propri<*tors of llaigh- 
hall. In I.ancashire, where, I have been told, the event is 
recarded on a painted glass window. The Cenuan ballad 
of the “ Noble Morlnger ” turns upon a similar topic. Hut 
undoubtedly many such incidents may have taken place, 
where, the distance being great and the intercour.se In¬ 
frequent, false reports concerning the fate of the absent 
CrMsaders, must have commonly circulated, and 

soii^tirngi^rhapa^llMii^^ credited at home. 

Note B, p. 36 ,—Titos Livius. 

^ attachment to this classic was, it Is said, actually 
dlsp\ved, in the manner mentioned in the text, by an un¬ 
fortunate Jacobite In that unhappy period. He escape<l 
from tbe,1ail in which he was confined for a hasty trial 
and certain condemnation, and was retaken as he hovered 
around the place In. which he had been imprisoned, for 
which he could give no better reason than the hope of re¬ 
covering his favourite Tifus Liviut. I am sorry to add. 
that the siinidicity of such a character was found to form 
no apology for his guilt as a rebel, and that he was con¬ 
demned and executed. 

Note C, p. 38 ,—Niohot.as Amiiurst. 

Nicholas Amhurst, a noted political writer, w'ho con¬ 
ducted for many jcars a paper called tlie Oaftsman. un¬ 
der the assumed nameof ('aleb d* Anvers. He was devoted 
to the Tory interest, and seconded, with much ability, tlio 
attacks of Pulteney on Sir Uoliert VVa’poie. He died in 
1742, neglected by nis great patrons, and in the most mi¬ 
serable circumstances. 

“ Amhurst survived the downfall of Walpole’s pow'cr, 
and reason to expect a reward for his labours. If we 
excMwe Rolinghroke, who had only saved the shipwreck of 
his f«rtuneg^ sliall ho at a lo.s.s to justify Pulteney, who 
coiilmjjd^l ease have given tliis man a considerable income. 
Th Jftitrm^ of his generosity to Amhurst, tliat I everlicani 
of *vas a l^gshead of claret! He died, it is supposed, of a 
tJr(»en heart; and was Imried at the charge of his honest 
printer, Richard Francklin.”—Lord Chett^ield's Charac¬ 
ters Reoieweds p. 42, 

Note D, p. 38, —Colohbi. Gabdiebb. 

I have now given in the text tlie full name of this gnJiant 
and excellent man, and proceed to copy the account ol liis 
, remarkable conversion, as related by Dr Doddridge. 

“ This memorable event," says the pious writer, “ hai>- 
pened towards the middle of July 1719. The major had 
spent the evening (and, if I mistake not, it was the Sab¬ 
bath) in some gay company, and had an unhappy assig¬ 
nation with a married woman, whom he was to attend ex¬ 
actly at twelvoi The company broke up about eleven; and 
not judging it convenient to anticipate the time appointed, 
he went Into his chamber to kill the tedious hour, perhaps 
with some aniusing book, or some other way. But it very 
accidentally happened, that he took up a religious book, 
which his good mother or aunt had, without hlti. know¬ 
ledge, slipped into his portmanteau. It was called, if I 
remember the title exactly, ‘The Christian Soldier, or Hea¬ 
ton taken by Storm;’ and it was written by Mr Thomas 
Watson. Guessing by the title of it that he would And 
some phrases of his own profession spiritualized in a man¬ 
ner wnich he thought might afford him some diversion, 
**® to dip into it; but he took no serious notice of 

aBI^IIng It had irfii; and yet while this book was In his 
impression was made upon hjg mind (perhaps 
knows how) whidh drew after it a train of tne 
and happy con8e<|uences He thought he 
blaac of uwbt fall upon the book which ho 
"^iip is which ho at first imagined might happen by 

T in the candCle; but lifting up his eyes, he 

. * “iMeii^ to his extreme amazement, that there w’as 

ny rto himt as it wore suspended hi the air, a visibiare* 


prosantation of the Lord Josus Christ upon the sross, stiff 
rounded on all sides with a glory; and was Inipressed, at 
If a voice, or something equivalent to a voice, had come 
to him, to this effect (for ho w’as not confident as to the 
words)—‘ Oh, sinner! did I suffer this for thee? and arc 
these thv returns y’ Struck w’ith .so amazing a pheiipme- 
non as tins, there remained hardly any life in him, sdthat 
he sunk down in the arm-chair in which he sat, and cou- 
timietl, he knew not how king, insensible.** 

" With regard to this vision," says the Ingenious Dr 
Ilihhort, “ the appearance of our Saviour on the cross, and 
the awful words repeated, can be considered in no other 
light than a.s so many recollected images of the mind, 
which, probably, had their origin in the language of some 
urgent appeal to n-pcntance, that the colonel might have 
CH.sually read, or heard delivered. From what cause, how¬ 
ever, such ideas were rendered as vivid as actual Imj^s- 
sions, we have no iidonnation to he depended upon. This 
visiion was certainly attended with one of the most im¬ 
portant of consequences connected with the Christian dis¬ 
pensation— the conversion of a sinner. And hence no 
single narrative has, perhaps, done more to conlinn the 
superstitious opinion that appuntions of this awful kind 
cannot arise without a divine hat." Dr Hibhert adds, in 
a note — “A short time before the vision. Colonel Gardiner 
liad received a severe fall from his horse. Did the brain 
receive some slight degree of iniury from the accident, so 
as to predi.spose him to this spiritual illusion '■*"—HiOberVt 
Phdosophy of Ajipa) ifions, Edinburgh, 1824, p. 190. 

Note K, p. 39,— Scottish Inns. 

The courtesy of an invitation to partake a traveller’s 
meal, or at least that of being invited to share wlvatever 
liquor the giie.st called for, was expected by certain old 
landlords in Scotland, even in the youth of the author. In 
reipiital, nunc ho^t was always furni.shed with the nows 
of tile country, and was probably a little of a humourist 
to boot. Tlie devolution of the whole actual business and 
drudgery of the inn upon the poor giu|ewife, v/aa very 
cmnmon among the Scottish Boni aces.' There was In 
ancient times, in the city of Kdinhurgh, a gentleman of 
good fanii!>, who condescended, in order to gain a liveli¬ 
hood, to become the nominal kfcO])er of a cottechbuso, on© 
of the fir'-t places of the kind which had been opened in the 
Scottish metropolis. As usual, it was entirely managed 

by the careful and industrious Mrs B-; while her hus- 

hiind amused himself with field sports, without troubling 
his head about the matter. Once upon a time the premises 
having taken fire, the husband was met, waking up the 
High Street loaded with his guns and fishing ro^, imd 
replied calmly to .some one who inquired after his wiib, 
“that the i>oor woman w'as trying to save a parcel of 
crockery, and .stone trumpery booksthe last being tbosa 
which sWved her to conduct the binsiness of the house. 

There were many elderly gentlemen in the author*a 
vounger days, who still held it part of ihe amusement of a 
journey “ to parley with mine liost, who often resembled* 
in ids (]uaint humour, mine Host of the Garter in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor; or Blague of the George in the 
Merry Devil of Edmonton. Sometimes the landlady took 
her share of entertaining the conqiany. In either caae the 
omitting to pay them due attention gave displeasure, and 
perhaps brought down a smart Jest, aa on the following 
occasmn: — 

A jolly dame, who, not “ Sixty Y^s since," kept lh» 
principal caravansary at Greenlaw, !» Berwickshire, had 
the honour to receive under her roof a vefy worthy clergy¬ 
man, with three sons of the same profesi^on, each having 
a cure of souls; be it said in passing, none of the reverend 
party were reckoned powerful in the pulpit. After dinner 
was over, the worthy senior, in the pride of his heart, 
asked Mrs Buchan whether she ever had had such a party 
In her hou.se before. “ Here sit L" he said, “ a ppoed 
minister of the Kirk of Scotland, and here clt my'three 
sons, each a placed minister of the same kirk.—Confess, 
Luckie Buchan, you never had such a party in your bonse 
before. The qu^tion was not premised by any InvitatioB 
12 
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to sit down Jind take a glass of wine or the like, so Mrs 
H. answered dryly, “ Indeed, sir, I cannot just say that 
ever I had such a party in my house before, except once 
In the forty-five, when 1 had a Highland piper here, with 
his three sons, all Highland pipers; and deil a spring they 
rould play amang them." 

Kotk F, p. 41 ,—Tully-Vkolan IIotjsk. 

There is no particular nmnsion described under the 
name of Tully-Veolan; but the peculiarities of the dc- 
licription occur in various old Scottish Scats. The House 
Cf Warrendcr upon Hurntsficld Links, and that of Old Ra- 
velston, belonging, the former to Sir George Warrender, the 
Utter to Sir Alexander Keith, have both contributed several 
hints to the description in the text. The House of Dean, 
near Edinburgh, has also some points of resemblance with 
Tully-Veolan. The author, has, however, been informed, 
that the House of Grandtully resembles that of the Bar/'n 
of Bradwardine still more than any of the above. 

Note G, p. 41 ,—Tcli,y-Vkoi,an Gakokx. 

At <lavelston may be seen such a garden, which the 
taste of the proprietor, the author’s friend and Kinsnian, 
Sir Alexander Keith, Knight Mareschal, has judiciously 
preserved. That, as well as the house, is, however, of 
smaller (fimensions than the Baron of liradwardine’s man¬ 
sion and garden arc presumed to have been. 

Note H, p. 42, — Family Foot.s. 

I am Ignorant how long the ancient and established rns- 
tom of keeping fools has been disused in England. Swift 
writes an epiUiph on the Earl of Sulfoik’s fool,— 

“ Whose name was Dickie Tearce." 

In Scotland, the custom subsisted till late in the last cen¬ 
tury. At Glammis (’astlc is preserved the dress of one 
of the jesters, very handsome, and ornamented witli many 
oelis. It is not above thirty years since such a character 
stood by the sideboard of a nobleman of the first rank in 
Scotland, and occasionally mixed in the conversation, till 
no carried the joke rather too far, in rnakirjg proposals to 
one of the young ladies of the family, and puldisiiing the 
bans betwixt l»er and himself in the public church. 

Notk I, p. 44, —Ki*iscoi*at, Ci.kkoy ok Scotlaxo. 

After the Revolution of IdHS, and on some occasions 
when the spirit of the Presbyterians had been unusually 
animated against thei r opponents, theEpiscopal clergyrr)en, 
who were cl>iefly non-jurors, were exposed to be mobbed, 
as wo should now say, or rnbhled, as the phrase then went, 
to expiate their political heresies. But notwithstanding 
that the Presbyterians had the persecution in Charles II. 
and his brother’s time, to exasperate them, there W’as little 
mischief donebeji'oud the kind of petty violence mentioned 
in the text. 

Notk K, p. 4'), — Stiruuk-Guk. 

I may hero mention, that the fashion of compotation 
described in the text, was still occasiojiaily [)ractised in 
Scotland in the author’s,youth. A company, after having 
talvcn leave of their host, often went to linish the evening 
lit the clachan, or village, in “ womb of tavern.” Their 
entertainer always accompanied them to take the stirrup- 
cup, which often occasioned a long and late revel. 

The Poculiirn Potatorium of the valiant Baron, his blessed 
Bear, has a prototype at the fine old Castle of Glammis, so 
rich in memorials of ancient times; it is a massive beaker 
of silver, double gilt, moulded into the shape of a lion, and 
holding about an English pint of wine. Thfe form alludes 
lo the family name of Strathmore, wliicb is Lyon, and, 
v/heiMexhibited, the cup must necessarily be emptied to the 
Karl’s health. The author ougiit perhaps to be ashamed 
of recording that he has.liad the honour of swallowing 
the contents of the Lion ; and the recollection of the feat 
served to suggest the stoiw of “ The Bear of Bradwardine.” 
In the family of Scott of Thirlestane (not Thirlestane in 
the Forest, but the place of the same name in Roxburgh¬ 
shire) was long preserved a cup of the same kind, in the 
form of a jack-hoot. Each guest was obliged to empty this 
at his departure. If the guest’s name was Scott, the ne¬ 
cessity was doubly imperative. 

When the landlord of an inn presented his guests with 
deorh on doruis, that is, the drink at the door, or the stir- 
rup-cup, the draught was not charged in the reckoning. 
On this point a learned Bailie of the town of Forfar pro¬ 
nounced a very sound judgment. 

A., ati^ale-wife in Forfar, had brewed her “ peck ot aialt,'* 
and set the liquor out of doors to cool; the cow of IL, a 
neighbour of A,, chanced to come by, and seeing the good 
bOTorage, was allured to taste it, and finally to drink it up. 


When A. came to take in her liquor, she found tub 
empty, and from the cow’s staggering and staring,v so as 
to betray her intemperance, she easily divined the\mode 
in which her “ browst” had disappeared. To take vtoge- 
ance on Crummie’s ribs with a stick, was her first elTort. 
The roaring of the cow brought B.. her master, whowt* 
monstrated with his angry neighbodr, and received in re¬ 
ply a demand for the vidue of the ale which Crumraie had 
drunk up. B. refused payment, and was conveyed bef^ore 
C., tiie Bailie, or sitting Magistrate. He heard the case 
patiently; and then demanded of the plaintiff A. whether 
the cow ha<i sat down to her potation, or taken it stand¬ 
ing. The plaintiff answered, she had not seen the deed 
committed, but she supposed the cow drank the alo while ; 
standing on her feet; adding, that had she been near, she ' 
would have made her use them to some purpose. The 
Bailie, on this admission, solemnly adjudged the cow’s 
drink to be deoch an doruis—a. stirrup-cup, for which no 
charge could bo made, without violating the ancient hos¬ 
pitality of Scotland. 

Notk L, p. 62 , — Witchcraft. 

The story last told in the text was said to have happened 
in the south of Scotland; hwt—cedant anno toga; — and let 
the gown liave its dues. It was an old,clergyman, who had 
wisdom and firmness enough to resist the panic which 
seized his brethren, who was the means of rescuing £( 
insane creature from the cruel TOte^which would oth#. 
wise have overtaken her. The accounts of the trial^Tor 
witchcraft form one of the most deplorable chapters in 
Scottish story. | ' 

Note M, p. 53, —Canting Heraldry. 

Although canting heraldry is generally reprobated, It 
seems nevertheless to have been adopted in the arms and 
mottos of many lionourable families. Thus the motto of 
the Vernons, Per non semper viret, is a perfect pun; and 
so is that of the Onslows, Festina lente. The Pervssem ni 
peniixsem of tlie Anstruthersis liable to a similar objection. 
One of that ancient race, finding that an antagonist, with 
w'liom he had fix(‘d a friendly meeting, was determined to 
take the opportunity of assassinating him, prevented the 
hazard by dashing out his brains with a battle-axe. Two 
sturdy arms, brandishing such a weapon, form the usual 
crest of the family, witli the above motto— Periissem ni 
(1 had died, unless 1 had gone through wltJi 
It.) 

Note N, p. 67, — Black-Mail. 

Mac-Donald of Ihirrisdale, pne of the very last Highland 
gentlemen wlio carried on the plundering system to,any 
great extent, was a scholar and a woll-brea gentleman. 
11c engraved on bis broadswords the well-known line^— 

“ Ua‘ iibi ernnt artos — pacisfjue imponore 
Parcere subjectis, ct dcbellare superbos.” ^ . V 

emmenti 

Indeed, the levying of black-mail w'as, befci -j 
I jractised by several chiefs of very high rank,... ^tuo- 
ing so, contended that they were lending the YJK®. the 
assistance of their arms and swords, and affording L* pro¬ 
tection w hich could not be obtained from the magistracy 
in the disturbed state of the country. The author has seen 
a Memoir of Mac-Pherson of (Tuny, Chief of that ancient 
clan, from which it appears'that he levied protection- 
money to a very large amount, which was willingly paid 
even by some of his most powerful neighbours. A ^entle- 
nuin of this clan hearing a clergyman hold forth to his con¬ 
gregation on the crime of theft, interrupted the preacher 
to assure him, he might leave the enforcement of such 
doctrines to Cluny Mac-Pherson, whose broadsword would 
put a stop to theft sooner than all the sermons of all the 
ministers of the Synod. 

Note O, p. 60,—Ron Roy. 

An adventure, very similar to what is here stated, ac¬ 
tually Well the late Mr Aborcromby of Tullibody^ grand¬ 
father of the present Lord Abercromby, and father of the 
celebrated Sir Ralph. When this gentleman, who lived to 
a very advanced period of life, first settled in Stirlingshire, 
his cattle were repeatedly driven off by the celebrated Rob 
Roy, or some of his gang; and at length he was obliged, 
after obtaining a proper safe-conduct, to make the cat^ran 
such a visit as that of Waverley to Bean Lean in the 
Rob received him with much courtesy, and made nv^y 
apologies for the accident, which must have happened/ne 
said, through some mistake. Mr Abercromby Was xseftmed 
With oollops from two of his own cattle, which were adnx 
up by the heels in the cavern, and was dismissed m perfe^^ 
safety, after having agreed to pay in fbture a small sunt 
of black-imil, in consideration of which Rob Roy not onl^ 
undertook to forbear his herds in futurCi but to replace 


« should be stolen from him by other freebooters. 

iromby 8aid» Rob Roy affected to consider him as 
0 the Jacobite Interest, and a sincere enemy to 
I. Neither of these circumstances were true; but 
thought it quite unnecessary to undeceive )iis 
host at the risk of bringing on a political dispute 
^tuation. This anecdote I received many years 
)ut 1792) from the mouth of the venerable gentle* 
was concerned in it. 

Not* P, p. 63, —Kiiin Gallows of Cribff. 

* This celebrated gibbet was, in the memory of the last 
generation, still standing at the western end of the town 
of Crieff, in Perthshire. Why it was called the kind gal¬ 
lows, we are unable to inform the reader with certainty; 
but it is alleged that the Highlanders used to touch their 
bonnets as they passed a place, which had been fatal to 
many of their countrymen, with the ejaculation—“ God 
bless her naln sell, and the Tiel tamn you! " It may there¬ 
fore have been called kind, as being a sort of native or 
kindred place of doom to those who suflered there, as in 
fulfilment of a natural destiny. 

Not* Q, p. 64, — Catekans. 

The story of the bridegroom carried off by Caterans, on 
his bi'idal-day, is taken from one which was told to the 
aLVhor bj;^e late Laird of Mac-Nab, many years since. 

persons from the Lowlands, and to put them 
to jji^som, was a common practice with the wild High- 
^Vwifcders, as it is said to be at the present day with the ban- 
diiJw in the south of Italy. Upon the occasion alluded to, 
a p&ty of Caterans carried off the bridegroom, and se¬ 
creted him in some cave near the mountain of Schihallion. 
The young man caught the small-pox before his ransom 
could be agreed on; ami whctlier it was the fine cool air 
of the place, or the want of medical attendance, Mac-Nah 
did not pretend to be positive; but so it was, that the pri¬ 
soner recovered, his ransom was paid, and he was restored 
to his friends and bride, but always considered the High¬ 
land robbers as having saved his life, by their treatment of 
Ills malady. 

Not* R, p. GO, —Repuuchasr of Scottish Forfeited 
Estates. 

This happened on many occasions. Indeed, it was not 
till after the total destruction of the clan influence, after 
1745, that purchasers could be found, who offered a fair 

E rico for the estates forfeited in 1715, which were then 
rought to sale by the creditors of the York-Buildiugs 
Company, who had purchased the whole or greater part 
tropa Government at a very small price. Even so late as 
thei period first mentioned, the-prejudices of the public in 
favjpur of the heirs of the forfeited families threw various 
-iin^dinients in the way of intending purchasers of such 


^en S, p. 66, —IIiOHLAND Policy. 

of political game ascribed to Mac-Ivor was in 
rea,w7 played by several Highland cliicfs, the celebrated 
Lord lyovat in particular, who used that kind of finesse to 

the uttermost. The Laird of Mac-was also captain of 

an independent company, but valued the sweets of present 
pay too well to incur the risk of losing them in the Jaco¬ 
bite cause. His martial consort raised his clan, and headed 
it in 1745. But the chief himself would have nothing to 
do with king-making, declaring himself for that monarch, 

and no other, who gave the Laird of Mac-“ lialf-a-guinea 

the day, and half-a-guinea the morn.” 

Note T, p. 67,— 'Highland Discipline. ‘ 

In explanation of the military exercise observed at the 
Castle of Glennaquoicb, the ajitnor begs to remark, that the 
Highlanders were not only well practised In the use of the 
broadsword, firelock, and most of the manly sports and 
trials of strength common throughout Scotland, but also 
used a peculiar sort of drill, suited to their own dress and 
mode of warfare. There were, for instance, different 
modes of disposing the plaid, one when on a peaceful Jour¬ 
ney, anqther when d]|ngcr was apprehended; one way of 
enveloping themselves fn it when e.xpecting midisturbed 

S ’ another which enabled them to start up with 
pistol in hand on the slightest alarm, 
to 1720, or thereabouts, the belted plaid was 
worn, in which the portion which surrounded 
of the wearer, and that wbicli was fiung around 
rs, were all of the same piece of tartan. In a 
nset, all was thrown away, and the clan charged 
iMirebdneath the doublet, save for an artificial arrangement 
of the shirt, which, like that of the Irish, was always ample, 
and for the sporran-mollaoh or goat's-slun purse. 


The manner of har.dling the pistol and dirk was also 

E art of the Highland manual exercise, which the author 
as seen gone throiigh by men who had learned it In iheb 
youth. 

Note U, p. 68,— Dislike of the Scotch to Fobk. 

Pork, or swine’s flesh, in any shape, was, till of late 
years, much abominated by the Scotch, nor is it yet a fa¬ 
vourite food amongst them. King Jamie carried this pre¬ 
judice to England, and is known to liave abhorred pork 
almost as much as he did tobacco. Ben Jonson has re¬ 
corded this peculiarity, where the gipsy in a masque, exa¬ 
mining the king’s hand, says,— 

-“ you should, by this line. 

Love a horse, and a hound, but no part of a swine.” 

The Gipsies Metamorphosed* 

James’s own proposed banquet for the Devil, was a loin 
of pork and a poll of ling, with a pipe of tobacco for diges¬ 
tion. 

Note V, p. 68,—A Scottish Dinner Table. 

In the number of persons of all ranks who assembled at 
the same table, though by no means to discuss the same 
fare, the Highland chiefs only retained a custom which 
had been formerly universally observed throughout Scot¬ 
land. “ I myself,” says the traveller, Fynes Morrison, in 
the end of Queen Elizabeth's reign, the scene being the 
Lowlands of Scotland, “ was at a knight’s house, who had 
many servants to attend him, that brought in his meat 
with their Vieads covered with blue caps, the table being 
more than half furnished with great platters of porridge, 
each having a little piece of sodden meat. And when the 
table was served, the servants did sit down with us; but 
the upper mess, instead of porridge, had a pullet, with some 
prunes in the broth.”— 'riatudsy p. 155. 

Till within this last century, the farmers, even of a re¬ 
spectable condition, dined with their work-people. The 
difference betwixt those of high degree, was ascertained 
by the place of the party above or below the salt, or, some¬ 
times, by a line drawn with chalk on the dining-table. 
Lord Lovat, who knew well how to feed the vanity and re¬ 
strain the appetites of his clansmen, allowed each sturdy 
Fraser, who had the slightest pretension to be a Duinh6- 
wassel, the full honour of the sitting, but, at the same 
time, took care that his young kinsmen did not acquire at 
his table any taste for outlandish luxuries. His Lordship 
was alw'ays ready with some honourable apology, why fo¬ 
reign wines and French brandy—delicacies which he ctm- 
celved might sap the hardy habits ot his cousins—Should 
not circulate past an assigned point on the table. 

Note W, p. 71, —Conan the Jester. 

In the L’ish ballads relating to Fion (the Fingal of Mac- 
Ph,':rson), there occurs, as in the primitive poetry of most 
nations, a cycle of heroes, each of whom has some distin¬ 
guishing attribute: upon these qualities, and the adven¬ 
tures of those possessing them, many proverbs are formed, 
which are still current in the Highlands. Among other 
characters, Conan is distinguished as in some respects a 
kind of Thersites, but brave and daring even to rashness. 
He had made a vow that ho would never take a blow with¬ 
out returning it; and having, like other heroes of antiquity, 
descended to the infernal regions, he received a cuff from 
the Arch-fiend, who presided there, which he instantly 
returned, using the expression in the text. Sometimes the 
• proverb is w'orded thus: — ” Claw for claw, and^ the devil 
take the shortest nails, as Conan said to the devil.” 

Note X, p. 72, —Waterfall. 

The description of the waterfall mentioned In this chap¬ 
ter Is taken from that of Ledeard, at the farm so called on 
the northern side of Lochard, and near the head of tlie 
Lake, four or five miles from Aberfoylo, It is upon a small 
scale, but otherwise one of the most exquisite cascades it 
is possible to behold. The appearance of Flora with the 
harp, as described, has been justly censured as too thea¬ 
trical and afi'ected for the lady-like simplicity of her cha¬ 
racter. But something may be allowed to her French edii • 
cation, in which point and striking effect always make a 
considerable object. 

NOTE.r, p. 77,—HlGULANh IlOMT. N0. 

The author has been sometimes accused of confounding 
fiction with reality. He therefore thinks it necessary to 
state, that the circumstance of the hunting described ir 
the text as preparatory to tha insurrection of 1745, is, scl 
far as he knows, entu'ely ima^nary. But is is well known 
such a great hunting was helH i;a the Forest of Braemar 




WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


MMtertheampiees df the Earl of Mar, m preparatory to 
lh« RebeUioB of 1715; and most of the Hig^hland ohiefteins 
who afterwards engai^ed In that civil oonunotion wore pre- 
•ent on this occasion. 

Not* Z, p. lOG,— JIac-Farlawe's Lakterh. 

IThe Clan of Moc-Farlane, occupying the fastnesses of 
tibte western side of Loch Lomond, were great depredatox^ 
on the Low Country; and as their' excursions were made 
usually by night, the moon was proverbially called their 
lantern. Their celebrated pibroch cf Hcg^il natn Bo^ 
which is the name of tlieir gathering tune, intimates simi¬ 
lar practices, — the sense being — 

We are bound to drive the bullocks. 

All by hollows, hirsts, and hillocks, 

Through the sleet, and through the rain. 

"When the nxoon is beaming low 
On frozen lake and hills of snow, 

Bold and heartily we go; 

And all for little gain. 

Note 2 A, p. 107,— The Castle op Dounb. 

This noble ruin is dear to my recollection, from associa¬ 
tions which have been long and painfully broken. It holds 
a commanding station on the banks of the river Teith, and 
has been one of the largest castles in Scotland. Murdock, 
Dnke of Albany, the founder of this stately pile, was be¬ 
headed on the Castle-hill of Stirling, from winch he might 
see the towers of Doune, the monument of his fallen 


In 1745-6, as stated In tlie text, a garrison on the part of j 
the Chevalier was put into the castle, then less ruinous i 
than at present. It was cotnmanded;by Mr Stewart of Bal- j 
loch, AS governor for Prince Cliarles; he was a man of | 
property near Callander. This castle became at that itnre j 
the actual scene of a romantic escape made by Jolm Home, ; 
the author of Douglas, and some other prisoners, who, j 
having been takemat the battle of Falkirk, wore confined 
there by the insurgents. The poet, who had in his own 
mind a large stock of that romantic and enthusiastic spi¬ 
rit of adventure, which he has described as animating the 
youthful hero of his drama, devised and undertook the po- 1 
rilous enterprise of escaping from his prison. He inspired 
his companions w'ith his sentiments, and when every at¬ 
tempt at open force was deemed hopeless, they resolved 
to twist their bed-clothes Into ropes, and thup to descend, 
j Four persons, with Horne himself, reached the ground in 
I safety. But the rope broke with tlie fifth, who was a tall 
lusty man. The sixth was Thomas Barrow, a bravo young 
Englisnman, a particular friend of Home's. Determlnea j 
to take the risk, even in such unfavourable circumstances, : 
Barrow committed himself to the broken rope, slid down 
on it as far as it could assist him, and then let himself 
drop. His friends beneath succeeded In breaking his fall. 
Nevertheless, he dislocated his ancle, and had several of 
his ribs broken. Ilis companions, horvever, were able to 
bear him off In safety. 

The Highlanders next morning sought for their pri¬ 
soners, with great activity. An old gentleman told the 
author, he remembered seeing the commander Stewart, 

” Bloody with spurring, fiery red with haste,*' 

riding furiously through the country in quest of the fugi¬ 
tives. 

Note 2 B, p. 108, — To oo Out. 

To go out, or to have been out, in Scotland, was a con¬ 
ventional phrase similar to that of the Irish respecting a 
tnan having been up, both having reference to an indivi¬ 
dual who had been engaged in insurrection. It was ac- 
I counted ill-breeding in Scotland, about forty years since, 
to use the phrase rebHlion or rebel, which might be inter¬ 
preted by some of the parties present as a personal insult. 
It was also esteemed more polite even for stanch Wliigsto 
dcrtomlnate Charles Edward the Chevalier, than to speak 
of him as the Pretender; and this kind of accommodating 
couTtejiy wa.s msually observed in society where individuals 
»f eacdi party mixed on friendly terms. 

Note 2 C, p. Ul,—T ub English Jacobites. 

The Jacobite sentiments were general among the wes¬ 
tern counties, and ii^Wales. But although the great fa¬ 
milies of the Wtpmies, the Wyndhams, and others, had 
come under an actual obligation to join Prince Charles if 
he should land, ih^y 'had done so under the express stipur 
lation, that he shouid he assisted by an auxiliary army of 
French, wdtliout stilish thi|y foresaw the enterprise would 
he desperate. 'Wishll^ woU to his cause, therefore, axid 
watching an opporttnuly ti join him, tliey did not* never¬ 


theless. think themselves bound in honour to do aa* as 
was only supported by a body of wild mountaineer^/speak* 
ing an uncouth dialect, and wearing a singular dre^«. ^hs 
race up to Derby struck them with more dread th^‘ad¬ 
miration. But it was diflicnlt to say what the effect Ijiilgjht 
have been, had either the battle of Preston or Falkirk wen j 
fought and won during the advance into England. , 'I 

Note 2 D, p. 112, — The Chevalier’s Army. 

Divisions early showed themselves in the Chevalier’s , 
little army, not only amongst the independent chieftains, 
who were far too proud to brook subjection to each other, 
but betwixt the Scotch, and Charles’s governor O'Sullivan, 
an lri.shman by birth, who, with some of his countrymen 
bred in the Irish Brigade in the service of the King of 
France, had an Influence with the Adventurer, much re- 
sentc*d by the Highlanders, who were sensible that their 
own clans made the chief or rather the only strength of his 
enterprise. There was a feud, also, between Lord George 
Murray, and James Murray of Broughton, the Prince’s 
secretary, whose disunion greatly embarrassed the affairs 
of the Adventurer. In general, a thousand different pre¬ 
tensions divided their little army, and finally contributed 
in no small degree to its overthrow. 

Note 2 E, p. 120, — Field-piece in the Highland Army 

This circumstance, which is historical, &s well as the 
description that precedes it, will remind the reader of the 
war of La Vendde, in which the royalists, consisting chiefly 
of insurgent peasantry, attached a prodigious and 
superstitious interest to the possession of a piece of brass 
ordnance, ivhich they called Marie Jeanc. a j 

The Highlanders of an early period were afraid of caipon, 
with the noise and effect of which they were totaMy un¬ 
acquainted. It was by means of three or four small pieces 
of artillery, that the Earls of Huntly and Errol, In James 
VI.*8 time, gained a great victory at Gionlivat, over a nu¬ 
merous Highland army, commanded by the Earl of Argylc. 
At the battle of the Bridge of Dee, General Middleton ob¬ 
tained l»y his artillery a similar success, the Highlanders 
not being able to stand the discharge of Mtiskevt-Mothery 
which was the name they be.stowed on great guns. In an 
old ballad on the battle of the Bridge of Dee, these verses 
occur;— 

“ The Highlandmen arc pretty men 

For handling sword and shield, j 

But yet they are but simple men i 

To stand a stricken field. j 

The Highlandmen are pretty men i 

For target and claymore, ,! 

But yet they are but naked men f 

To face the cannon's roar. «!t* 

“ For the cannons roar on a summer night f 
Like thunder in the air; ,< ‘ 

Was never man in Highland garb TnJnAn* 
Would face th? cannon fair.” ^ ^6, 

But the Highlanders of 1745 had got far beyon^iig 
plicity of their forefathers, and showed througi.'**^*"® 
whole war how little they dreaded artillery, althougli^* 
common people still attached some consequence to the pos¬ 
session ot the field-piece which led to this disquisition. 

Note 2 F, p. 124 ,,—Anderspn op Whitbhrgh. 

The faithful friend who pointed out the pass by which 
the Highlanders moved from Tranent to Seaton, was Ro¬ 
bert Anderson, junior, of Yi'^httburgh, a gentleman of pro¬ 
perty in East Lothian. He had been interrogated by the 
Lord George Murray concerning the possibility of crossing 
tlic uncouth and marshy piece of ground which divided 
the armies, and which he described as impracticable. 
WTieii dismissed, he recollected that there was a cirouitoui 
path leading eastward through the marSh into the plain, 
by which the Highlanders might turn the flank of 8ir Johr 
Cope’s position, without being exposed to the enemy’s fire. 
Having mentioned his opinion to Mr Hepburn Off Keith, 
who instantly saw its importance, ho w'as encouraged by 
that p^entleman to awake Lord George Murrav, ana com¬ 
municate the idea tC him. Lord George received the In- 
furniation with grateful thanks, and instantly awakened 
Prince Charles, who was sleeping in the field adth a bunch 
of pease under his head. The Adventurer received With 
alacrity the news that there was a possibility of bringing 
an excellently provided army to a decisive battle-wl^ hts 
own irregular forces. His loy on the oocasiqn wajuiuit 
very consistent with the charge of oowardioe hrbi^fat, 
against hhn by Chevalier Johnstone, a discont^ted fol¬ 
lower, whose Memoirs possess at least ws mueh' of a ro-*'’* 
inantic as a historical Character. Even by theacoonnt Of' 
the Chevolier himself, the Prinoe was at the fhead tfao 



NOTES TO W^VEilLEY. 


■ Highland army during the battle, of 
was gained with such rapidity, that In 
are I was still by the side of the Prtnce, 
emy than those who were lying on the 
mounded, though we were not more than 
tr^rtt^lmei running always a$ fast at 

the Chevalier’s Memoira places the 
paces of the heat of tlie battle, a posl* 
lever have been the choice of one un> 
willing to take a share of its dangers. Indeed, unless the 
chiefs nad compiled with the young Adventurer’s proposal 
to lead the van in person, it does not appear that he could 
2iave been deeper in the action* 

HoiTB 2 G, p. 126,—DsarB or Cox-Obbl Gardimer. 

The death of this good Christian and gallant man is thus 
given by his affectionate biographer. Dr Doddridge, from 
the evidence of eye-witnesses: — 

“ He continued all nleht under arms, wrapped up in his 
cloak, and generally sheltered under a rick of barley, which 
happened to be in the field. About three In the morning 
he called his domestic servants to him, of which there 
were four in waiting'. He dismissed three of them with 
most affectionate Christian advice, and such solemn char¬ 
ges relating to the performance of their duty, and the 
caT^e of their souls, as seemed plainly to intimate that he 
applt^beijiicd^it was at least very probable he was taking 
bis ItJljCmrewell of them. There is great reason to believe 
tliaL^e spent the little remainder of the time, which could 
much above an hour, in those devout exercises of 
soul^hich had been so long habitual to him, and to which 
so m|by circumstances did then concur to call him. The 
army was alarmed, by break of day, by the noise of the 
rebels’ approach, and the attack was made before sunrise, 
yet when it was light enough to discern what passed. As 
soon as the enemy came within gun-shot they made a fu¬ 
rious fire; and it is said that the dragoons which consti¬ 
tuted the left wing, immediately fled. The Colonel, at the 
beginning of the onset, which in the whole lasted but a 
few minutes, received a wound by a bullet in his left breast, 
Which made him give a sudden spring in his saddle; upon 
which his servant, who led the horse, would have per¬ 
suaded him to retreat, but he said it was only a wound in 
the flesh, and fought on, though he presently after received 
a shot in his ri^t thigh. In the meantime, it was dis¬ 
cerned that some of the enemy fell by him, and particu¬ 
larly one man, who had made him a treacherous visit but 
a few days before, with great profession of zeal for the 
present establishment. 

•* Events of this kind pass !n less time than the descrip- 
pep of them can be written, or than it can be read. The 
‘'j^l was for.'a few moments^supported by his men, and 
^b^ilarly by that worthy person Lieutenant-Colonel 
• was shot through the arm Iiere, and a few 

fell nobly at the battle of Falkirk, and by 
IjiR'Jllg^'Weat, a man of distinguished bravery, as also 
a <iragoons, who stood by him to the last, 

ven hcar’^int fire, the regiment in general was seized 
uer, Ri . 0 ; and though their Colonel and some other 
Vff^y.ncers did what they could to rally them once or 
they at last took a precipitate flight. , And just in 
the moment when Colonel Gardiner seemed to bo making 
a pause to deliberate what duty required him to do in 
such circumstances, an accident happened, which must, I 
think, In the judgment of every worthy and generous man, 
be allowed a sr^oient apology for exposing his life to so 
' great hazard, when his regiment had left him. He saw a 
party of the foot, who were then bravely fighting near him, 
and whom he was ordered to support, had no ofliccr to 
head them; upon which he said eagerly, in the hearing of 
the person from whom 1 had this account, ‘ These brave 
fellows will be cut to pieces for want of a commander,’ or 
: words to that effect; which while he was speaking, he rode 
up to them and cried out, ‘ Fire on, my lads, and fear no¬ 
thing.’ But just as the words were out of his moutli, a 
Highlander advanced towards him with a scythe fastened 
' to a long pole, with which he gave him so dreadful a 
wound on his right arm, that his sword dropped out of his 
band; and at the same time several others comii\g about 
htoi while he was thus dreadfully entangled with that 
cruel weapon, he was dragged off from his horse. The 
moment »e fell, another Highlander, who, if the king’s 
evidence at Carlisle may be credited (as I know not why 
^e^^fihould not, ^ough the unhappy creature died deny- 
was one hIa<MNau^t, who was executed about a 
gave him a stroKe either with a broadsword or 
* « (for my informant could not exactly distin- 

hindeir mrt dfhis which was the mor- 
All thait tiis frilthfttl attendant saw farther at 
-tide dhnd(was, that as his hat was falling off, he to<m it in 
hlff kfft.hdnd* and waved it as a signal to him to retreat, 
and «dd«d ware lOie last words he ever beard him 


speak, * Take care of vourseTf; upon which the smanl; 
retired.”— Some remarkable Pottages in the Life qf Coronal 
JamM Gardiner, by P. Doddridge, .0, i). Londohi, 1747f 

I may remark on this extract, that It confirms the ac¬ 
count ^iven In the text of the resistance offered by some 
of the English infantry. Surprised by a force of a pecu¬ 
liar and unusual description, their opposition could not be 
long or formidable, especially as they w^re deserted by 
the cavalry, ard those who undertook to manage the ar¬ 
tillery. But although the affair was soon decided, I have 
always understood that many of the infantry showed an 
inclination to do their duty. 

Note 2 H, p, 126, —The Laird of BAnMAWHApruE. 

It is scarcely necessary so say that the character opthls 
brutal young Laird is entirely imaginary. A gentleman, 
however, who resembled Balmawhapple in the artiifle of 
courage only, fell at Preston in the manner described. A 
Perthshire gentleniap of high honour and respectability, i 
one of the handful of cavalry who followed the fortunes of j 
Charles Edward, pursued the fugitive dragoons almost 
alone till near Saint Clement’s Wells, where the efforts of 
some of the oflicors had mevailed on a few of them to 
make a momentary stand. Perceiving at this moment that 
they were pursued by only one man and a couple of ser¬ 
vants, they turned upon him and cut him down with their 
swords. 1 remember, when a child, sitting on his grave, 
where the grass long grew rank and green, distinguishing 
it from the rest of the field. A femsue of the family then 
residing at Saint Clement’s Wells used to toll mo the tra¬ 
gedy ot which she had been an eye-witness, and showed 
menln evidence one of the silver clasps of the unfortunate 
gentleman’s waistcoa^ 

Note 2 I, p. 130 ,—Andrea DE Ferrara. 

The name of Andrea de Ferrara is inscribed on all the 
Scottish broadswords which are accouil||i^ of peculiar ex- i 
cellcnce. Who this artist was, what worields fortunes, and ; 
when he flourished, have hitherto defied the research of 
antiquaries; only it is in general believed tliat Andrea de 
Ferrara was a Spanish or Italian artificer, brought over by 
James the IV. or V. to instruct the Scots in the manufac¬ 
ture of sword blades. Most barbarous nations excel In the 
fabrication of arms ; and the Scots had attained great pro¬ 
ficiency in forging swords, so early os the field of Plnfeie; 
at which period the historian Patten describes them as 
“ all notably broad and thin, universally made to slice, and 
of such exceeding good temper, that as I never saw any 
so good, 80 I think it hard to devise better.”— Account oj 
Somerset's Expedition. 

It may be ooserved, that the best and most genuine An¬ 
drea Ferraras have a crown marked on the blades. 

Note 2 K, p. 131, —Miss Nairxe. 

The incident here said to have happened to Flora Mac- 
Ivor, actually befell Miss Nairne, a lady with whom the 
author had the pleasure of being acquainted. As the High¬ 
land army rushed into Edinburgh, Miss Nairne, like other i 
ladies who approved of their cause, stood waving her hand¬ 
kerchief from a balcony, when a ball from a Highlander’s 
musket, wliich was discharged by accident, grazed her fore¬ 
head. ” Thank God,” said she, the instant she recovered, 

‘‘ that the accident happened to me, whose principles are I 
know'll. IJad it belallen a Whig, they would have si3d it 1 
W'as done on purpose.” j 

Note 2 L, p. 146,— Prince Charles Edward* j 

The Author of W^averley has been charged with painUng 
the young Adv'enturer in colours more amiable than hie 
character deserved. But having known many individuals 
who were near his person, he has been described according 
to the light in which those eye-witnesses saw his temoer 
and qualific.ations. Something must be allowed, no doiibt, 
to the natural exaggerations of those who remembered , 
him as the bold and adventurous Prince, in whose cause 
they had braved doatn and ruin; but is their evidence to 
give place entirely to that of a single malcontent ? 

I have already noticed the imputations thrown by the 
Chevalier Johnstone on the Prince’s courage. But some 
part at least of that gentleman’s tale is purely romantic. 

It would not, for instance, be supposed, that at the time 
he is favouring us with the highly'wrought account of his 
amour with the adorable Peggie, the^Ohevalier Johnstone 
was a married man, whose granddhlld is now alive, or that 
the whole circumstantial stoi^ concerning the outrageous 
vengeance taken by Gordon of Abbachie on a Presbyterian 
clergyman, is entirely apoor^’p^L At the same time it 
may be admitted, that the PrincB^ like others of his fismily, 
did not esteem the services dofls hiin by Uis adherents so 
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highljr ts he ought. Educated In high ideas of his here- 
diwy right, he has been supposed to have held every ex- 
terlion aid sacrifice made in nis cause as too much the duty 
of the person making It, to merit extravagant gratitude 
on his part. Dr King’s evidence (which his leaving the 
Jacobite interest renders somewhat doubtful) goes to 
strengthen this opinion. 

The ingenious editor of Johnstone's Memoirs has quoted 
a story said to be told by Uelvetius, stating that Prince 
Charles Edward, far from voluntarily embarking on his 
daring expedition, was literally bound hand and toot, and 
to which he seems disposed to yield credit. Now, it being 
a fact as well known as any in his history, and, so far as I 
know, entirely undisputed, that the Prince's personal en¬ 
treaties and urgency positively forced Boisdalo and Lochiel 
into insurrection, when they were earnestly desirous that 
he would put off his attempt until he could obtain a suf¬ 
ficient force from France, It will be very difficult to recon- ■ 
eile his alleged reluctance to undertake the expedition, 
with bis desperately insisting on carrying the rising into 
effect, against the advice and entreaty of his most power¬ 
ful and most sage partisans. Surely a man who had been 
carried bound on board the vessel which brought him to 
80 desperate an enterprise, would have taken the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded by the reluctance of his partisans, to re¬ 
turn to France in safety. 

■ It is averred in Johnstone's Memoirs, that Charles Ed¬ 
ward left the field of Culloden without doing the utmost 
to dispute the victory; and, to give tlie evidence on both 
sides, there is in existence the more trust-worthy testi¬ 
mony of Lord Elcho, who states, that he himself earnestly 
exhorted the Prince to charge at the head of the left wing, 
which was entire, and retrieve the day or die with honour. 
And on his counsel being declined. Lord Elclio took leave 
of him with a bitter execration, swearing he would ii^^ver 
look on his face again, and kept word. 

On the other hand, it seems to hdve been die opinion oi' 
almost all the other officers, that the day was irretrievably 
lost,—one wing of the Highlanders being entirely routed, 
the rest of the anny out-numbered, out-flanked, and in a con- 
iitipn totally hoppess. In this situation of things, the Irish 
officers who surrounded Charles’s person interfere to force 
him off the fl.eld. A cornet who was close to the Prince, left 
a strong attestation, that he had seen Sir Thomas Sheridan 
seize the bridle of his horse, and turn him round. There i." 
some discrepancy of evidence; but the opinion of Lord Elcho, 
a man of fiery temper, and desperate at the ruin which he 
beheld impending, cannot fairly be taken, in prejudice of a 
character for courage which is intimated by the nature of the 
enterpris© itself, by the Prince’s eagerness to fight on all 
occasions, by his determination to advance from Derby to 
London, and by the presence of mind which he manifested 
during the romantic perils of his escape. The author is far 
from claiming for this unfortunate person, the praise due to 
splendid talents; but he continues to be of opinion, that at 
the period of his enterprise, ire had a mind capable of facing 
danger and aspiring to fame. 

That Charles Edward had the advantages of a graceful 
presence, courtesy, and an address and manner becoming his 
station, the author never heard disputed by any who ap¬ 
proached his person, nor does he conceive that these qualities 
are overcharged in the present attempt to sketch his portrait. 
The following extracts, corroborative of the general opinion 
respecting the Prince’s amiable disposition, are taken from 
a manuscript account of his romantic expedition, by James 
Maxwell of Kirkcounell, of which I possess a copy, by the 
(Hendship of J. Menzies, Esq. of Pitfoddells. The author, 
though partial to the Prince whom he faithfully followed, 
seems to have been a fair and candid man, and weU acquaint¬ 
ed with the intrigues among the Adventurer’s council 

“ Everybody was mightily taken with the Prince’s figure 
and personal behaviour. There was but one voice about 
them. Those whom interest or prejudice made a runaway 
to his cause, could not help acknowledging that they wished 
him well in all other respects, and could hardly blame him 
for his present undertaking. sJundry things had concurred 
to raise his character to the highest pitch, besides the 
greatness of the enterprise, and the conduct that had 
hitherto appeared in the execution of it. There were seve¬ 
ral instances of good-nature and humanity that had made 
a great impression on people’s minds. I shall confine my¬ 
self to twn or three. Immediately after the battle, as the 
Prince was riding along the ground that Cope’s army had 
occupied a few minutes before, one of the officers came up 
to congi’atulate him, and said, pointing to the killed, *‘fiir, 
there are yourbliemlas at your feet.’ The Prince, far from 
exulting, expressed a great deal of compassion for his fa¬ 
ther's delud^ sal^eet^ whom he declared he was heartily 
sorry to.see in that pasture* Next day, while the Prince 
was at Finkie-house^ a ot Edinburgh came to niake 

imme representation to fiw^tarv Murray about the tents 
that city was ordered tO^OmisK against a certain day. 
Murray happened to bft out of the way, which the Prince 


I Leering of, called to have the gentleman brought to him, 
tog, he would rather dispatch the business, whatever it was, 
himself, than have the genUeman wait, which be did, ^y grant, 
tog everything that was asked. So much affability in^oung 
prince, flushed with victory, drew encomiums even fmm. hie 
enemies. But what gave the people the highest id^ of him, 
was the negative he gaveto a thing that very nearly concef bid. 
his interest, and upon which the success of his enterprise (per- 
. haps depended. It was proposed to send one of the prisoners 
to London, to demand of that court a cartel for the exchange 
of prisoners taken, and to be taken, during the war, and to 
intimate that a refusal would be looked upon as aresolutioo 
on their part to give no quarter. It was visible a cartel would 
be of great advantage to the Prince’s affairs; his firiends 
would be more ready to declare for him if they had nothing 
to fear but the chance of war in the field; and if the court 
of London refused to settle a cartel, the Prince was autho 
rised to treat his prisoners in the same manner the Eleotot 
of Hanover was determined to treat such of the Prince's 
firiends as might fall into his hands: it was urged that a 
few examples would compel the court of London to com 
ply. li was to be presumed that the officers of the English 
army would make a point of it. They had never engaged 
to the service, but upon such terms as are in use hmong 
all civilized nations, and it could be no stain upon their 
honour to lay down their commissions if these terms |were 
not obseiwed, and that owing to the obstinacy of their orwn 
I Prince. Though this scheme was plausible, and repre^t- 
ed as very important, the Prince could never be brjmght 
Into it: it was below him, he said, to make empty threats, 
and he would never put such as those into execution 5 J6> 
would never in cold blood take away lives which he Aad 
saved in heat of action at the peril of his own. Thesejjwere 
not the only proofe of good nature the Prince gavci about 
this time. Every day produced something new of this kind. 
These things softened the rigour of a military government, 

I which was only imputed to the necessity of his affalra, and 
which he endeavoured to make as gentle and easy as possible. 

It has been said, that the Prince sometimes exacted more 
state and ceremonial than seemed to suit his condition, 
out, on the other hand, some strictness of etiquette was 
altogether indispensable where he must otherwise have 
been exposed to general intrusion. lie could also endure, 
with a good grace, the retorts which his affectation of cere- 
, mony sometimes exposed him to. It is said, for example, . 
that Grant of Glenmoriston having made a hasty march to 
] join Charles, at the head of his clan, rushed into the Prince’s 
presence at Holyrood, with unceremonious haste, without 
having attended to the duties of the toilet. The Prince 
received him kindly, but not without a hint that a previous 
interview with the barber might not have been wholly up^ • 
necessary. “It is not beardless boys,” answered the dis¬ 
pleased Chief, “who are to do your Royal Highness’s tiim.” 
The Chevalier took the rebuke In good part. < 

On the whole, if Prince Charles had conclude|^jT|i**. 
soon after his miraculous escape, lus charac^' inluslipry 
must have stood very high. As it was, hg station! is 
amongst those, a certain brilliant portion whose Mlife 
forms a remarkable contrast to all which pre».pdes. aud[ all 
which follows it. 

Note 2 M, p. 148, —Skibuisu at Cliftoa. 

Tdc followingtaccount of the skirmish at Clifton Is ex¬ 
tracted from the manuscript Memoirs of Evan Maepher- 
son of Ciuny, Chief of the clan Maepherson, who had the 
merit of supporting the principal brunt of that spirited 
affair. The Memoirs appear to have been composed about 
17o5, only ten years after the action had taken place. They 
were written in France, where that gallant Chief resided 
in exile, which accounts for some OalUcisms which occur 
in tile narrative. 

I “ In the Prince’s return from Derby back towards Scot¬ 
land, my Lord George Murray, Lieutenant-General, cheer* 
fully charg’d himself with the command of the rear; a 
post, which, altho’ honourable, was attended with great 
danger, many difficulties, and no small>fatigue; for the 
Prince being apprehensive that his retreat to Scotland 
might be cut off by Marischall Wade, who lay to the north¬ 
ward of him with an armie much supperior to what 
II. R. H. had, while the Duke of Coniberlan^ with his 
; whole cavalrie followed hard in the rear, was obliged to 
i hasten his inarches, ft was not, therefore possible for the 
1 artilirie to march so fast as the Prince's armie, irf'toe 
: depth of winter, extremely bad weather, and the Wont 
I roads in England; so Lord George Murray was obAifi^ 
often to continue his marches long after it was dai^ET al- 
! most every night, while at the same time he hM fi’eqdent 
allarms and disturbances from the Duke of Cum(berland’a 
advanc'd parties. Towards the evening of the twenties 
eight December 1745, the Prince entered the town of Pan-i 
ith, in the Province of Comberland. But as Lor^ George 
Mun ay could not bring up the artilirie so fast np ht 
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hftTe he wm obllffed to pass tne night six miles 

short ofllhat town, together with the regiment of Mac- 
Donel o^lengarrle, which that day happened to have the 
arrear |Kard. The Prince, In order to refresh his armle, 
and toSre my Lord George and the artilirie time to come 
up, resK^to S€;}oTir the 29th at Penrith ; so ordered his 
l^hfarittyw lippca-Jf in the morning under arms, In order 
to bl reviewed, and to know in what manner the numbers 
stood from his havelng entered England. It did not at 
that time amount to 6000 foot in all, with about 400 caval- 
rie, composed of the noblesse who serv'd as volunteers, 
part of whom form’d a first troop of guards for the Prince, 
under the command of My Lord Elchoe, now Comte de 
Weems, who, being proscribed, is presently in France. 
Another part formed a second troup of guards under the 
command of My Lord Balmirino, who was beheaded at 
the tower of London. A third part serv’d under My Lord 
- le Comte de Kilmarnock, who was likewise beheaded at 
' the Tower. A fourth part serv’d under My Lord Pitsligow, 
iwho Is also proscribed; which cavalrie, tho’ very few In 
lumbers, being all Noblesse, were very brave, and of infi- 
■'nite advantage to the foot, not only in tlie day of battle, 

; but in serving as advanced guards on the several marches, 
i and in patroling dureing the night on the diff'erent roads 
which led towards tho towns where the army happened to 
s quarter. 

“ While this small army was oot in a body an the 29th 
‘C December, upon a rising ground to the northward of Ten- 
;;Vith, passing review, Mons. de Cluny, with his tribe, was 
order?|dterfhlS -Bridge of Clifton, about a mile to south¬ 
ward oifpenrith, afterhaving pass’d in reviewbefore Mons. 

who was charged with the inspection of the 
trooplL and was likeways Quarter Master General of the 
army, %nd is now in France. They remained under arnjs 
at the^^idge, waiting the arrival of My Lord George 
, Murray with tho artUirle, whom Mons. de Cluny had or- 
iders to cover in passing the bridge. They arrived about 
%unsett closely pursued by the DiiKe of Comberland with 
'^the w'holo body of his cavalrie, reclioned upwards of 3000 
Strong, about a thousand of whom, as near as might be 
’ jjomputed, dismounted, in order to cut off the passage of 
the artilirie towards the bridge, while the Duke and the 
others remained on horseback in order to attack the rear. 
‘My Lord George Murray advanced, and although he found 
Mons. de Cluny and his tribe in good spirits under arms, 

' yet the circumstance appear’d extremely delicate. The 
hiimbers wore vastly unequall, and the attack seem’d very 
dangerous; so my Lord George declin’d giving orders to 
such time as he ask'd Mons. de Cluny's oppinion. ‘ I will 
Attack them with all my heart,’ says Mons. de Cluny, ‘ if 
you order me.’ * I do order it then,* answered n^y Lord 
George, and immediately w’cnt on himself along with Mons. 
\de Cluny, and fought sword in hand on foot, at the head 
of the single tribe of Maephersons. They in a moment 
made tiheif way through a strong-hedge ot thorns, under 
'' l^e cower whereof the cavalrie had taken their station, in 
struggle of passing which hedge My Lord George 
^'MullTM|;||Sj[|ipg dressed en montafcnurd, as all the army 
I were#fosfAis bonet and wig; so continued to fight bare- 
■^headfed during the action. They at first made a brisk dis¬ 
charge of their fire arms on the enemy, then attacked them 
with their sabres, and made a great slaughter a consi- 
.derable time, which obliged Comberland and his cavalrie 
to fly with precipitation and In great confusion; in so 
much, that if the Prince had been provided in a sufficient 
number of cavalrie to have taken advantage of the disor- 
^df.r, it is beyond question that the Duke of Comberland 
land the bulk of his cavalrie had been taken prisoners. By 
11 this time it was so dark that it was not possible to view or 


number tho slain, w’ho filled all the ditches which happened 
to be on the ground where they stood. But it was com¬ 
puted that, besides those who went off wounded, upwards 
of a hundred at least were left on the spot, among whom 
was Colonel Honeywood, who commanded the dismounted 
cavalrie, whose sabre of considerable value Mons.de Cluny 
brought oft; and still preserves; and his tribe lykeways 
brought off many arms;—the Colonel was afterwards taken 
up, and, his wounds being dress’d, with great difficultie 
recovered. Mons. de Cluny lost only in the action twelve 
men, of whom some haveing been only w'ounded, fell after¬ 
wards into the hands of the enemy, and were sent as slaves 
to America, whence several of them returned, and onp of 
them is now in Franco, a sergeant in the Regiment of 
Royal Scots. How soon the accounts of the cnemie’s ap¬ 
proach had reached the Prince, H. R. If. had immediately 
ordered Mi-Lord le Comte de Nairnu. Brigadier, who, be¬ 
ing proscribed, is now in France, with tl\e three batalions 
of the Duke of Athol, the batalion of the Duke of Perth, 
and some other troups under his command, in order to 
support Cluny, and to bring off the artilirie. But the 
action was intircly over before the Comte de Nairne, with 
his command, con’d reach nigh to the place. They there¬ 
fore returrfd all to Penrith, and the artilirie marched up 
III good order. Nor did the Duke of Comberland ever 
afterwards dare to come within a day’s march of the 
Prince and hi.s army dureing the course of all that re¬ 
treat which was conducted with great prudence and safety, 
when in some manner surrounded by enemies.” 


Notk 2 N, p. 1.03. —Oath upon the Dire. 

A?, the heatbon deities contracted an indelible obligation 
if th^ swore by Styx, the Scottisrh Highlander.s had usu¬ 
ally TOme peculiar solemnity attached to an oath, which 
they intended should be binding on them. Very frequently 
it consisted in laying their hand, as they swore, on their 
own drawn dirk ; which dagger, becoming a party to the 
transaction, was invoked to punish any breach of faith. 
But by whatever ritual the oath w-as sanctioned, the party 
w'as extremely desirous to keep secret what the especial 
oath was, which he considered as irrevocable. This was 
a matter of great convenience, as he felt no scruple in 
breaking his asseveration, when made in any dthcr form 
than that which ho accounted as peculiarly .solemn; and 
therefore readily granted any engagement which bound 
liim no longer than he inclined. Whereas, if the oath 
W’hich he accounted inviolable was once publicly known, 
no party with wliom he might have occasion to contract, 
w'ould have rested satisfied with any other. Louis XI. of 
Franco practised the same sophistry, for he also had a 
peculiar species of oath, the only one w'hieh lie w'as ever 
known to respect, and wdneh, therefore, he was very un¬ 
willing to pledge. The only engagement which that wily 
tyrant accounted binding upon him, was an oath by the 
Holy Cross of Saint Lo d’Angers, which contained a por¬ 
tion of the True Cross. If he prevaricated after taking 
tliis oath, Louis believed he should die within the year. 
Tho Constable Saint Paul, being invited to a personal con¬ 
ference with Louis, refused to meet the king unless he 
w'ould agree to ensure him .safe conduct under sanction of 
this oath. But, says Comines, the king replied, he would 
never again pledge that engagement to mortal man, though 
he WAS wilUug to take any other oath which could be de¬ 
vised. The treaty broke otf, therefore, after much chalfer- 
ing concerning the nature of the vow which Louis was te 
take.—Such is the difference between the dictates of ati^ 
perstitlon and those of conscience. 
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THE ASTROLOGER. 


Tia said that words and signs have power 
O’er sprites in planetary hour; 

But scarce I praise their venturous part, 

Who tamper with such dangerous art. 

Lay of the Last Minstrel. 


INTRODUCTION—(1829.) 

The Novel or Ronhinco of Waverlet niado its 
way to the public slowly, of course, at first, but 
a#lerwards with such accumulating popularity as 
to encourage tlie author to a second attempt. He 
looked about for a name aud a subject; and the 
manner in which the novels were composed cannot 
be better illustrated than by reciting the simple 
narrative on which Guy Mannering was originally 
foundeJd; but to whicli, in the progress of the work, 
the production ceased to bear atty, even the most 
disAnt resemblance. “ The tale was originally told 
meJ|jii|^«old servant of my father’s, rhx excellent 
oil Higldainder, without a fault, unless a prefer¬ 
ence to mountain-dew over less potent liquors be 
accounted one. He believed as firmly in the story, 
as in any part of his creed. 

A grave and elderly person, according to old 
John MacKinlay’s account, while travelling in the 
wilder parts of Galloway, was benighted. With 
difficulty he found his way to a tountry-seat, where, 
with the hospitality of the time and country, he 
was readily admitted. The owner of the house, a 
gentleman of good fortune, was much struck by 
the reverend appearance of his gues^ and apolo¬ 
gized to him for a certain degree of infusion which 
must unavoidably attend his reception, and coidd 
not escape his eye. The aidy of the house was, he 
said, confined to her apar?i«ent ana on the point 
of making her husband a father for tlie first time,^ 
thottgh they had been ten years married. At such 
an%*iergency, the Laird said, he feared his guest 
wHh some apparent neglect. 
mSiOf sir,” said the stranger; my wants 
and easily supplied, and I trust the pre- 
afford an opportunity 


of showing my gratitude for your hospitality. Let 
me only request that I may be informed of the 
exafct' minute of the birth; and I hope to be able 
to put you in possession of some particulars, which 
m^ influence, in an important manner, the future 
prospects of tlie child now about to come into this 
busy and changeful world. I will not conceal from 
you that I am skilful in understanding and inter¬ 
preting the movements of those planetary bodies 
which exert their influences on tlie destiny of mor¬ 
tals. It is a science which I do^ not practise, like 
others who call themselves astrologers, for hire or 
reward; for I have a competent estate, and only 
use the knowledge I possess for the benefit of those 
in whom I feel an interest.” Tlie Laird bow^d in 
respect and gratitude, and the stranger was ac- 
couunodated with an apartment which commanded 
an ample view of the astral regions. 

Tho guest spent a part of the night in ascertjain- 
ing the position of the heavenly bodies, and calcu¬ 
lating their probable influence; until at lengffi the 
result of lus observations induced him to send for 
tlie faithel^, and conjure him, in the most 8b|esaa 
manner, to cause the assistants to retard the birth, 
if practicable, were it but for ^ve minutes. \The 
answer declared this to be impossible; and almost 
in the instant that the message was returned, tho 
father and his guest were made acquainted with 
tlie birth of a boy. 

The Astrologer on the morrow met the party who 
gathered around the breakfa^lf^ble, with looks so 
grave and ominous, as to alarm the fears of the 
fatlier, who had hitherto exulted in tlie prospecUf 
held out by the birth of an heir to his ancient pro¬ 
perty, failing which event it must have passed to a 
distant branch of pie fhmily. He hastened to diadf 
the stranger into a private room. 
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" 1 fbar from your looks,*^ aaid the frther» ** that 
’ you have had tidiugs to teU me of my young stran¬ 
ger: perhaps Grod will resume the blessing he has 
bestowed'ere he att^s the age of manhood I or 
perhaps he is destined to be unworthy of the affec¬ 
tion which wo are naturally disposed to devote to 
our offspring?” 

Neither the one nor the other,” answered the 
stranger: unless my judgment greatly err, the in¬ 
fant will survive the years of minority, and in tem¬ 
per and disposition will prove aU tliat his parents 
can wish. But with much in his horoscope which 
promises many blessings, there is one evil influence 
strongly predominant, which threatens to subject 
him to an unhallowed and unhappy temptation about 
the time when he shall attain the age of twenty-one, 
which period, the constellations intimate, will be 
the crisis of liis fate. In what shape, or with what 
peculiar urgency, tliis temptation may beset him, 
my art cannot discover.” 

" Your knowledgie, then, can afford us no de¬ 
fence,” said the anxiious father, “ against the thi^t- 
ened evil?” 

" Pardon me,” answered the stranger, " it can. 
The influence of the constellations is po#erful; 
but He, who made the heavens, is more powesrful 
Uian all, if his aid be invoked in sincerity and 
truth. You ought to dedicate this boy to the im¬ 
mediate service of his Maker, with as much siiifee- 
rity as Samuel was devoted to the worship in the 
Temple by his parents. You must regard him as 
a being separated from the rest of the world. In 
childhood, in boyhood, you must surround him 
with the pious and virtuous, and protect him, to 
the utmost of your power, from tlie sight or hear¬ 
ing of any crime, iiT word or action. He must be 
educated in religious and moral principles of the 
strictest description. Let him not enter the world, 
lest he learn to partake of its follies, or perhaps 
of its vices. In short, preserve him as far as 
possible from aU sih, save that of which too great 
a portion belongs to all tlie fallen race of Adam. 
With the approach of his twenty-first birth-day 
comes the crisis of his fate. If he survive it, he 
will t)e happy and prosperous on earth, and a chosen 
I vessel among those elected for heaven^ But if 
it be otherwise”—The Astrologer stopped, and 
sighed deeply. 

Sir,” replied the parent, still more alarmed 
than before, ** your words are so kind, your advice 
so serious, that I will pay the deepest attention to 
your behests. But can you not aid me farther in 
this most important concern? Believe me, 1 will 
I not be ungrateful.” , 

** I require and deserve no gratitude for doing 
a good action,” said the stranger, in especial for 
contributing all that lies in my power to save from 
m abhorred fate the harmless infant to whom, 
under a singular conjunction of planets, last night 
gave life. There is my address; you may write to 
lie from time to time concerning the progress of 


the boy in religious knowledge. If he be up 
as 1 advise, I think it will be best that he cime to 
my house at the time when the fatal aud decisive 
period approaches, that is, before he has attai^d 
his twenty-first year complete. If you send hinV 
such as I desire, I humbly trust that God will pro? 
tect his own, through whatever strong temptation 
his fate may subject him to.” He then gave his 
host his adless, which was a country-seat near a 
post-town in the south of England, and bid him an 
affectionate farewell. 

The mysterious stranger departed, but his words 
remained impressed upon the mind of the anxious 
parent. He l^st his lady while his boy was in 
infancy. This calamity, I think, had been predicted 
by the Astrologer; and thus his confidence, which, 
like most people of the period, he had freely given 
to the science, w'as riveted and confirmed. Tjbie 
utmost care, therefore, was taken to carry intoAf- 
fect the severe and almost ascetic plan of educa\on 
which the sage had enjoined. A tutor of the strictest 
principles was employed to superintend the you^’s 
education; he was surrounded by domestics of the 
most establislied character, and closely watched and 
looked after by the anxious father himself. 

The years of infancy, childhood, and boyhood, 
passed as the father could have wished. A young 
Nazarene could not have been bred up with more 
rigour. All that was evil was withheld from his 
observation; — he only heard what was pure in 
precept — he only witnessed what wa.-* ,.orthy in 
practice. 

But when, the boy began to be lost in the youth , 
the attentive father saw cau^ for £diurm.~^Ha3es*of 
sadness, which gradually assumed a darker character, 
began to overcloud the young man’s temper. Te^ra, 
which seemed involuntary, broken sleep, moonj^ht 
wanderings, and a melancholy for which he could 
assign no reason, seemed to tlireaten at once his 
bodily health, and the stability of his ni^d. The 
Astrologer was consulted by letter, and returned 
for answer, that this fitful state of mind was but the 
commencement of his trial, and that the poor youth 
must undergo more and more desperate struggles 
with the evil that assailed him. There was no hope 
of remedy, save tliat he showed steadiness of mind 
in the study of the Scriptui’es. He suffers,” con¬ 
tinued the letter of the sage, " from the aw^ening 
of those harpies, the passions, wliich have slept with 
him as with others, till the period of life which he 
has now attained. Better, far better, that they, 
torment him by ungrateful cravings, than tnat he 
should have to repent giving satiated them by cri* 
minal indulgence,” 

The dispositions of the yoiuig man were so ex^l- 
lent, that he combated, by reason and religion, me 
fits of gloom which at times overcast his mind, .^d 
it was not tiU he attained the commenceilicnt I 
twenty-first year, that tliey assumed a dharaci^ J 
which made his father tremble for the consequence^ j 
It seemed as if the gloomiest and most hideous of 
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minimi maliKHes 'tvas taking the form of religious 
des]»^. Still the youth was gentle, courteous, af- 
fectifeate, and submissive to his father’s will, and 
resjjll^wiih all his power the dark suggestions 
IvfSi^h weha breathed into his mind, as it seemed, 
bj^ some emanation of the Evil Principle, exhorting 
him, like the wicked wife of Job, to curse God and 
die. 

The time at length arrived when he was to per¬ 
form what was then thought a long and somewhat 
perilous journey, to the mansion of the early friend 
who had calculated his nativity. His road lay 
through several places of interest, and he enjoyed 
the amusement of travelling, more t^n he himself 
thought w'ould have been possible. ^ Tlius ho did 
not reach the place of liis destination till' noon, on 
the day preceding his birth-day. It seemed as if 
he, had been carried away with an unwonted tide of 
pletosmpgble sensation, so as to forget, in some de- 
greJf^hat his father had communicated concerning 
^■h^purpose of his journey. He halted at length 
ben|re a respectable but solitary old mansion, to 
whicln he was directed as the abode of his father’s 
frieind. 

The servants who came to take his horse, told 
him he had been expfected for two days. Ho was 
led into a study, where the stranger, now a vener¬ 
able old man, who had been his father’s guest, met 
him with a shade of displeasure, as w’ell as gravity, 
on his brow. Young man,” ho said, “ wherefore 


portant points of religion, to satisfy himself that he 
could render a reason for the faith that was in him. 
During the examination, the youth, in spite of him¬ 
self, felt his mind occasionally wander, and his re¬ 
collections go in quest of the beautiful vision who 
had sliared their meal at noon. On such occasions 
the Astrologer looked grave, and shook his head at 
this relaxation of attention; yet, on the whole, he 
was pleased with the youth’s replies. 

At sunset the young man was made to take the 
bath; and, havmg done so, he was directed to attire 
himself in a robe, somewhat like that worn by Ar¬ 
menians, having his long hair combed down on his 
shoulders, and his neck, hands, and feet bare. In 
this guise he was conducted into a remote chamber 
totally devoid of furniture, excepting a lamp, a chair, • 
and a table, on which lay a Bible. ‘‘ Here,” said 
the Astrologer, I must leave you alone, to pass 
the most critical period of your life. - If you can, by 
recollection of the great truths of which we have 
spoken, repel the attacks which will be made on your 
coiat*age and your principles, you have nothing to ap¬ 
prehend. But the trial will be severe and arduous.” 
His features then assumed a patlietic solemnity, the 
tears «>ood in his eyes, and his voice faltered with 
cnietion as he said, “ Dear child, at whose coming 
into the world I foresaw this fatal trial, may God 
give thee gi’ace to sujq)ort it with firmness!” 

ffhe young man was left alone; and hardly did he 
find himself so, when, like a swarm ^f demons, the 


80 slow on journey of such importance?”—1, 
thought,” replied the guest, blushing and looking 
downward, that there wjvs no hann in travelling 
slowly, and satisfying my curiosity, providing I 
could reach your residence by this day; for such 
\vaMir\y father’s charge.” — " You w^ere to blame,” 
the sage, in lingering, considering that 
thfeave^^r of blood w'as pressing on your footsteps. 
But'you are come at last, and we will hope for the 
best, though the conflict in which you are to be en¬ 
gaged will be found more dreadful, the longer it is 
postponed. But first, accept of such refreshments 
as nature requires to satisfy, but not to pamper, the 
appetite,” 

The old man led the way into a summer parlour, 
where a frugal meal was placed on the table. As 
they sat down to the board, tliey w^ere joined by a 
young lady about eighteen years of age, and so 
lovely, that the sight of her carried off the feel- 
mgs of young stranger from the peculiarity and 
mystery of his own lot, and riveted his attention to 
everything she did or said. She spoke little, and it 
was on the most serious su^ects. She played on 
tlie heirpsichord at her father’s command, hut it 
was^ hymns with which she accompanied thq instru- 

t length, on a sign from the sage, she left 
burning on the young stranger, as she 
i look of inexpressible anxiety and in- 

man then conducted the youth to his I 
conversed with him upon the xuost im- j 


recollection of all his sins of omission and commis¬ 
sion, rendered even more terrible by the scmpulous- 
ness with which he had been educated, rushed on hia 
mind, and, like furies armed with fiery scourges, 
seemed determined to drive him to despair. As 
lie combated these horrible recollections with dis¬ 
tracted feelings, but with a resolved mind, he be¬ 
came aware that his arguments were answered by 
the sophistry of another, and that the dispute was 
no longer confined to his own thoughts. The Autlior 
of Evil was present in the room w'ith him in bodily 
shape, and, potent with spirits of a melancholy cast, 
wavS impressing upon him the desperation of his 
state, and urging suicide as the readiest mpde to 
put an end to his sinful career. Amid liis errors, 
the pleasure he had taken in prolonging hia joUmey 
imnecessarily, and the attention which he liad be¬ 
stowed on the beauty of the fair female, when his 
thoughts ought to have been dedicated to the reli¬ 
gious discourse of her fatlier, were set before, him 
in the darkest colours; and he was treated as one 
who, having sinned against light, was therefore de¬ 
servedly left a prey to the Prince of Darkness. 

As the fated and influential hour rolled on, the 
terrors of the hateful Presence grew more con 
founding to the mortal senses of the victim, an4 
the knot of the accursed sophistry became more ill 
extricable in appearance, at least to the prey whono 
its meshes surrounded. He had not power to ex;* 
plain the assur^ee of pardon which he Cfmtmueii 
to assert; or to name tlie victorious name in whioh 
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trusted. 3ut liis faith did cot abandon him, have thought that a person of this desci^litm ought, 
though ho hooked for a time the po ver of express- from his knowledge of the tliousand ways in^Mch 
ing it "•* Say what you will,” was his answer to human eyes could be deceived, to have bee^ loss 
tlie Tempter—“ I know there is as much betwixt tlian others subject to the fantasies of 8 U{>ersti^ 0 Q» 
the two boards of this Book as can insure me for- Perhaps the habitual use of those abstruse oa^^u^* 
giveness for my transgressions, and safety for my lations, by which, in a manner surprising to the 
soul.” As he spoke, the clock, which announced artist himself, many tricks upon cards, &c., are 
the lapse of the fatal hour, was heard to strike, performed, induced this gentlonjan to study the 
The speecli and intellectual powere of the youth combination of the stars and planets, with the ex- 
were instantly and fully restored; he burst forth pectation of obtaining prophetic communications, 
into prayer, and expressed, in the most glowing He constructed a scheme of his own nativity, 
terms, his reliance on the truth and on the Author calculated according to such rules of art as he could 
of the gospel. The demon retired, yelling and dis- collect from the best astrological authors. The 
comiited, and the old man, entering the apai’tnient, result of thej|)ast he found agreeable to w^t bad 
with tears congratulated his guest on his victory in hitherto befallen him, but in the important pro 
the fated struggle. spect of the future a singulai* difficulty occurred. 

The young man was afterwards married to the There were two years, during tlie ctmrse of which 
beautiful maiden, tlie first sight of whom had made he could by no means obtain any exact knowledge 
such an impression on him, and they were con- whether the subject of the scheme would be dead 
signed over at the close of the story to domestic or alive. Anxious concerning so remarkable a cir- ; 
happiness.—So ended John MacKinlay’s legend. cumstance, he gave the scheme to a brother Astro- 
liie author of W averley had imagined a possi- loger, who was also baffled in the same maimer, 
bility of franung an interesting, and perhaps not At one period he found the native, or subject, was 
an nnedifying, tale, out of the incidents of the life certainly alive—at another, tliat he was miques- 
of a doomed individual, whose efforts at good and tionably dead ; but a space of two years extended 
virtuous conduct were to be for ever disappointed between these two terms, during which he could 
toy the intervention, as it were, of some malevolent find no certainty as to his death or existence. w 
being, and who was at last to come off victorious The Astrologer marked the remarkable circum- 
from the fearful struggle. In short, something was stance in his Diary, and continued his exhibitions 
meditated upon a plan resembling the imaginative in various parts of the empire, until the period was 
tale of Sintram and his companions, by Mons. Le ' about to expire, during which his existence had 
Baron de la Motte FouquiJ,—although, if it then been warranted as actually asceiiained. At last, 
existed, the author had not seen it. while he was exhibiting to a numerous audience 

The scheme projected may be traced in the three his usual tricks of legerdemain, the hands, whose 
or four first chapters pf the woi’k, but fartlier con- activity had so often baffled the closest observer, 
sideratlou induced the author to lay his purpose suddenly lost their power, the cards dropped ^’ora 
aside. It appeared, on mature consideration, that them, and he sunk down a disabled paralytic.*- In 
I Astrology, though its influence was once received this state the artist languished for two yeara, wllen 
; and admitted by Bacon himself, docs not now re- he was at length removed by dcatli. It is said that 
j tain influence over the general mind sufficient even the Diary of this modem Astrologer will soon be 
I to constitute the mainspring of a romance. Be- given to the public, 
sides, it occurred, that to do justice to siicli a sub- The fact, if truly reported, is one of tliose sin- 
ject would have required not only more talent than giilar coincidences which occasionally appear, dif- 
tho.author could be conscious of possessing, but ferihg so widely from ordinary calculation, yet 
also involved doctrines and discussions of a nature w ithout which irregularities, human life would not 
too serious for his purpose, and for tbe^ character present to mortals, looking into futurity, tlie abyss 
of the narrative. In changing his plan, however, of iinj)enetrahle darkness which it is the pleasure 
which was done in tho course of printing, the early of the Creator it should offer to them. Were every 
sheets retained the Testiges of the original tenor thing to happen in the ordinary train of events, the 
of the story, although they now hang upon it as future would be subject to the rules of arithmetic, 
an unnecessary and liunatural incumbrance. The like the chances of gaming. But extraordinai^ 
toause of such vestiges occurring is now explained, events, and wonderful runs of luck, defy the raicn- 
and apologized for. lations of mankind, and throw impenetrable dajpk- 

. It is here worthy of obseVvation, tliat while the ness on future contingencies. 
astroIc^Ual doctrines have fallen into general con- To the above anecdote, another, still 
tempt, md been supplanted by superstitions of a cent, may be here added. Tlie autlior wag latmy 
more gross and fer less beautiful character, they honoured with a letter from a gentletpan deeply 
have, even in modern days, retained some votaries, skilled in these mysteries, w ho kindly underiwiA to 
One of the most remarkable believers in that calculate the nativity of the writer of 0uy| Man- 
Ibrgotten and despised science, was a late eminent nering, who might be sup^ised to biajij||endjy 
p^fsssor of the art of legerdemain. One would the divine art whidi he pr^essedu 
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o I iutvte faetrd the dd poopfo St Jodborgh tty, 
that *11 Jua’a aoni team eonitoBiiMd to die them 
on toe oune day. It is said toe jtery wem equally 
diirid«d, hut that a Mend to Justiee> who had slept 
during the whole discussion, waked suddenly, and 
gave his vote for condemnation, in the emphatic 
words, ^ Han(f them Unanimity is not required 

in a S<M>ttish jury, so the verdict of guilty was re¬ 
turned. Jean was present, and only said, * The 
Lord help the innocent in a day like this !* Her 
own death was accompanied with circumstances of 
brutal outrage, of which poor Jean was in many 
respects wholly undeserving. She had, among other 
demerits, or merits, as the reader may choose to 
rank it, that of being a stanch Jacobite. She 
chanced to be at Carlisle upon a fair or market- 
day, soon after the year 1746, where she gave vent 
to her poUtiical partiality, to the great offence of 
the rabble of that city. Being zealous in their 
loyalty, when there was no danger, in proportion 
to the tameness with which they had surrendered 
to the Highlanders in 1745, the mob inflicted upon 
poor Jean Gkirdon no slighter penalty than that of 
docking her to death in the Eden. It was an ope¬ 
ration of some time, for Jean was a stout woman, 
and, struggling with her murderers, often got her 
head above water; and, while she had voice left, 
continued to exclaim at such intervals, ^ Charlie 
yHt Charlie yet f* When a child, and among the 
scenes which she frequented, 1 have often heard 
tliese stories, and cried piteously for poor Jean 
Gordon. * • 

“ Before quitting the Border gipsies, I may men¬ 
tion, that my grandfather, while riding over Char¬ 
terhouse moor, then a very extensive common, fell 
suddenly among a large baud of them, who were 
carousing in a hollow of the moor, surrounded by 
bushes. They instantly seized on his horse’s bridle 
with many shouts of welcome, exclaiming (for he 

well known to most of them) that they had 
Often dined at Ids expense, and he must now stay 
and sliare their good cheer. My ancestor was a 
little alarmed, for, like the Goodman of Lochside, 
he had more money about his person tiian he cared 
to risk m such society. However, being naturally 
a bold lively-spirited man, he entered into the hu- 
m<HUr the thing, and sate down to the feast, which 
eOMinted of all the yarieties of game, poultry, pigs, 
and so forth, that could be collected by a wide and 
iniUscrimlnate system of plunder. The dinner was 
a very one; but my relative got a hint from 
some of the older gipsies to retire just when-— 

* Tli« mirth and flin grew fmt and htrious.* 

ssd mounting his borse> accordingly, he took a 
leave of hie entertainers, but without expe¬ 
riencing the least breach of hospitality. I beliete 


Goteitete tott Jto Otoi 

Hotwitbatttidlng the Adlnxe qf JeanV > 

wUohi 

^ Wsaiy ft* the w«eft* vud^a’ ^ 
a grand-dangfater surrired her whom I rbmember 
to hare seen. That is, as Dr Johnson h^a 
dowy recollection of Queen Anne, as a 0 tatri^r>|^y 
in black, adorned with diamonds, so my memoir ft 
haunted by a solemn remembrsnoe of a woman of 
more than female height, dressed in a long red 
cloak, who commenced acquaintance by giving mo 
an apple, but whom, nevertheless, 1 looked on with 
as much awe, as the future Doctor, High Chur^ 
and Tory as he was doomed to be, could look upon 
tile Queen. I conceive this woman to have 
Madge Gordon, of whom an impressive account is 
given in the same article in which her Mother Jean 
is mentioned, but not by the present wnter:—• / 

** The late Madge Gordon was at this time ^ 
counted the Queen of the Yetholm clans. She was^ 
we believe, a grand-daughter of the celebrated Jean 
Gordon, and was said to have much resembled her 
in appearance. The following account of her is ex¬ 
tracted from the letter of a friend, who for many 
years enjoyed frequent and favourable opportu¬ 
nities of observing the characteristic peculi^ities 
of the Yetholm tribes;—‘ Madge Gordon was de¬ 
scended from the Faas by the mother’s side, and 
was married to a Young. She was a remarkable 
personage—of a very commanding presence, and 
high stature, being nearly six feet high. She had 
a large aquiline nose,—penetrating eyes, even in 
her old age,—bushy hair, that hung around her 
shoulders from beneath a gipsy bonnet of straw,— 
a short cloak of a peculiar fashion, and a long staff 
nearly as tall as herself. 1 remember her w^.^; 
—every week she paid my father a visit for her 
aumoHs, when 1 was a little boy, and I looked upon 
Madge with no common degree of awe and terror. 
When she spoke vehemently (for she made loud 
complaints), she used to strike her staff upon the 
floor, and throw herself into an attitude which it 
was impossible to regard with indifference. She j 
used to say that she could bring from the remotest 
parts of the island, friends to revenge her quarrel, 
while she sat motionless in her cottage; and she 
frequently boasted that there was a time wh^ she 
was of still more considerable importance, for there 
were at her wedding fifty saddled asses, and un¬ 
saddled asses without number. If Jean Gordon 
was the prototype of the character of Meg Merrilies, 

1 imagine Madge must have sat to the unknown 
author as the representative of her person/ 
{Blaekvmd*s Magazine^ vol. i. p. 56.) \ 

How far Blackwood’s ingenious correspondenn 
was right, how ftr mistaken in his conjecture, ^ 
reader has been infoxined. \ 

To pass to n character of a very diffbrtot de ; 
Bcription, Dominie Sampson, the reader 
suppose that a poor modeat humble schedan, who 
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ti^ d^Misit^ yM 

ill ^ voyage ^ is no uiie^tkiOki 

^Jk|M In n eonBt^ 

easily attidned by those who are win* 
to «^er hunger and thirst in exchange for ae- 
qniring Greek and Lathu But there is a iar more 
eaaet prototype of the worthy Dominie^ upon whkh 
la fbunded ^e part which he performs in the ro* 
ntahise, and which, for certain particular reasons, 
must be expressed very generally. 

Such a preceptor as Mr Sampson Is supposed to 
have been, was actually tutor in the family of a gen¬ 
tleman of considerate property. The young lads, 
hia pupils, grew up and went out in the world; but 
^ tutor continued to reside in the family, no un- 
common eircumstoce in Scotland (in former days), 
where food and shelter were readily afforded to 
h^Wbl^^ends and dependents. Tlie Laird’s pre- 
d^l^B^rs fiad been imprudent; he himself was pas- 
and unfortunate. Death swept away his sons, 
whose success in life might have balanc^ his own 
bad4ack and incapacity. Debts increased and funds 
diminished, until ruin came. The estate was sold; 
and the old man was about to remove from the house 
of his fathers, to go he knew not whither, when, 
like an old piece of furniture, which, left alone in 
its wonted comer, may hold together^for a long 
while, but breaks to pieces on an attempt to move 
H, he fell down on his own threshold under a para¬ 
lytic affection. 

The tutor awakened as from a dream. He saw 
his patron dead, and that his patron’s only remain¬ 
ing cbild| an elderly woman, now neither graceful 


nor beautifd, if atie had bo^ cue 

or the other, had by ihli cidlani^ become a hs'iue* 
less and pcmmlesa orplmm tile adilmosed her nei^y 
in the words which Dominie Sampadn uses to Misa 
Bertram, and professed his determination not to 
leave her. Accordingly, roused to the easreise of 
talents which had long slumberedy he opened a little 
school, and supported his patron’s ehiidfin^tite rest 
of her life, treating her with the same humble ob¬ 
servance and devoted attention which he had naed 
towards her in the days of her prosperify* 

Such is the outline of Dominie Samp8(m’s 
story, in which there is neither romantic imddoht 
nor sentimental passion; but which, perhaps, from 
the rectitude and simplicity of character whidi it 
displays, may interest the heart and fill the ey# of 
the reader as irresistibly, as if it respected dia- 
trasses of a more dignified or refined character. 

These preliminary notices concerning the tale (d 
Guy Mannering, and some of the characters intaro* 
duced, may save the author and reader, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, the trouble of writing and perunnga 
long string of detached notes. 

1 may add, that the motto of this Novel was taken 
from the Lay of the Last Minstrel, to evade the 
conclusions of those who began to think that as the 
author of Waverley never quoted the works of Sir 
Walter Scott, he must have reason for doing so« 
and that the clroumstanoea might argue an identity 
between them. 

Abbotsfobd, ^ 

Au{7f*it li 18^/ 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Re epajid not deny, that looking round upon the dreary 
re^on, and seeing nothing but bleak fields, and naked 
trees, hills obscured by fogs, and fiats covered with inun¬ 
dations, be did for sinno time suiter melancholy to pre¬ 
vail upon him, and wi.slied lilnuself again safe at home. 

Travels of Will. Marvel, Idler, No. 4^. 

It was in tlie beginning of the month of Novem¬ 
ber 17—, when a young English gentleman, who 
had jtist left the University of Oxford, made use of 
HiP liberty afforded bim, to visit some iiarts of the 
north of England; and curiosity extended his tour 
into the adjacent frontier of the sister country. He 
had visited, on the day that opens our history, some 
monastic ruins in the county of Dumfries, and spent 
much of the day in maldng drawings of them from 
different points; so that, on mounting his horse to 
resume his journey, the brief and gloomy twilight 
of the season had already commenced. His way 
lay through a wide tract of black moss, extending 
for miles on each side and before him. Little emi¬ 
nences arose like islands on its surface, bearing 
here and there patches of com, which even at this 
season was green, and sometimes a hut, or farm¬ 
house, shaded by a willow or two, and surrounded 
by large elder-bushes. These insulated dwellings 
communicated with each other by winding passages 
through the moss, impassible by any but the na¬ 
tives themselves. The public road, however, was 
tolerably well made and safe, so that the prospect 
of being benighted brought with it no real danger. 
Still it is uncomfortable to travel, alone and in the 
dark, through an unknown country; and there are 
few ordinary occasions upon which fancy frets her¬ 
self so much as in a situation like that of Maniier- 
ing. 

As the light grow faint ami more faint, and the 
morass appeared blacker and blacker, our traveller 
questioned more closely each chance passenger on 
his distance from the village of Kipjiletringan, where 
he proposed to quarter for the night. His queues 
wejrt usually answered by a counter-challenge re¬ 
specting the place from whence he came. While 
s^cient day-light remained to show the dress and 
appearance of a gentleman, these cross interroga¬ 
tories were usually put in the form of a case sup¬ 
posed,—as, ** Ye’ll hae been at the auld abbey o’ 
Haljcross, sir? there’s mony English gentlemen 
gang to see that—or, “Your honour wdl be come 
frae the house o* Pouderloupat ?'' But when the 
voice of the querist alone was distinguishable, the 
response usually was, ** Where are ye coming fine 
at sic a time o’ night as the like o' this I ” or, “ Ye*U 
no be o’ this county, freend I” The answers, when 
obtained, were neitW very reconcilable to each 
other, nor accurate in the Monnation which they 


afforded. Kippletringan was distant at flrrt **a ge^ 
hit;** then the gey hit'* was more accurately de¬ 
scribed, as ^*ahlinsihreemile;** then the three mile** 
diminished into **like a mile and a hittock;" then 
extended themselves into ** four mile or thereawa;" 
and, lastly, a female voice, having hushed a wailiy 
infant which the spokeswoman carried in her an^ 
assured Guy Mannering, ** It was a weary lang ^te 
yet to Kippletringan, and nneb heavy road for fo^ 
passengers.” The poor hack upon which Manner¬ 
ing was mounted, was probably of opinion that it 
suited him as ill as the female respondent; for he 
began to flag very much, answered each appli¬ 
cation of the spur with a groan, and stumbled at 
every stone (and they were not few) which lay in 
his road. 

Maimerfng now grew impatient. He was occa¬ 
sionally betrayed into a deceitful hope that the 
end of his journey was near, by the apparition of 
a twinkling light or two ; but, as be came up, he 
was disappointed to find that the gleams proce^ed 
from some of those farm-houses which occasionally 
ornamented the surface of the extensive bog At 
length, to complete bis i>erplexity, be arrived al a 
place where the road divided into two. If there 
had been light to consult the relics of a finger-post 
which stood there, it would have been of little avail, 
as, according to the good custom of North BriLan, 
the inscription had been defaced shortly after its 
erection. Our adventurer was therefore compelled^ 
like a knight-errant of old, to trust to the sagacity 
of his horse, which, without any demur, chose the 
left-hand path, and seemed to proceed at a some¬ 
what livelier pace than before, aflbrding thereby a 
hope that he knew he was drawing near to his quar¬ 
ters for the evening. This hope, however, was not 
speedily accomplished, and Mannering, whose ira- 
])atience made every furlong seem three, began to 
tliink that Kippletringan was . actually retreating 
before him in proportion to his advance. 

It was now very cloudy, although the stars, from 
time to time, shed a twinkling and uncertain light. 
Hithertb nothing had broken the silence around 
him, but the de^ cry of the bog-blitter, or buU-of- 
the-bog, a large l^cies of bittern; and the sighs of 
the wind as it passed along the dreary morass. To 
these was now joined the distant roar of the ocean, 
towards which the traveller seemed to be fast ap¬ 
proaching. This was no circumstance to inakehi^ 
mind easy. Many of the roads in that country lay 
along the sea-beach, and some were liable 
flooded by the tides, which rise to a great hef&t, 
and advance with extreme rapidity. (Jj^en wer^. 
intersected with creeks and small inlets, whi^it 
was only safe to pass at particular times of Nellie. 
Neither circumstance would have suited a diuk 
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j fat%»6d hoi^, and a traveller ignorant. irJ 

1 bo^ad. Mmnering remolvedy therefore^ deffni-^ 
/ o/jy to halt ibr the night at the &ret inhabited 
i poor> he might chance to reach, 

i^Wa^^MiCOuId procure a guide to thiB unlucky vil- 
jl^of Kippletringan. 

miserable hut gave liim an opportunity to exe<* 
cute, his purpose. He found out the door with no 
small difficulty, and for some time knocked with* 
out producing any other answer than a duet be¬ 
tween a female and a cur-dog, the latter yelping as 
if be would have barked his heart out, the other 
screaming in chorus. By degrees the human tones 
predominated; but tlie angry bark of the cur being 
at the instant changed into a howl, it is probable 
something more tlian fair strength of lungs had 
contributed to the ascendency. 

‘‘ Sorrow be in your thrapple then I ” —these were 
the first articulate words,—will ye no let me 
bear what the man wants, wi* your yaffingT* 

Y‘ Am IJor from Kippletringan, good darnel*^ 

Ivippletringau 111” in an exalted tone of 
.jBTOder, which we can but faintly express by three 
pdtots of admiration; " Ow, man 1 ye should hae 
haiden eassel to Kippletringan—ye maun gae back 
as fajT as the Whaap, and baud the Whaap^ till ye 

come to Ballenloan, and then^^ - 

This will never do, good dame ! my horse is 
almost quite knocked up — can you not give me a 
night’s lodgings?” 

“ Troth can I no; I am a lone woman, for James 
he’sawa to Drumshourloch fair with the year-aulds, 
and I dauma for my life open the door to ony o’ 
your gang-there-out sort o’ bodies.” 

" But what must I do then, ffood dame ? for I 
can’t sleep here upon the road all night.” 

^ Troth, I kenna, unless ye like to gae down and 
speer for quartera at the Place. I’se warrant tliey’U 
. tak ye in, whether ye be gentle or seniple.” 

•J Simple enough, to^be wandering here at such 
a time of night,” thought Mannering, who was ig- 
.nod^nt o( the meaning of the phrase. “ But how 
stplyiilfet to the place, as you call it?” 

V>« Ye maun hand iceesel by tlie end o’ the loan, 
a(id take tent o* the jaw-hole.” 

^ 0, if ye get to eaesel and wessel^ again, I am 
undone!— la there nobody that could guide me to 
this place 1 1 will pay him handsomely.” 

The .word pay operated like magic. “ Jock, ye 
villain,” exclaimed the voice from the interior, 

“ are ye lying routing there, and a young gentle¬ 
man seeking the way to the Place \ Get up, ye fause 
loon, and show him the way down tlie muckle 
loaning.—He’ll show you the way, sir, and I’se 
warrant ye’ll be weel put up; for they never turn 
awa naebody frae the door ; and ye’ll be come in 
the canny moment. I’m thinking, for the laird’s 
servant — tliat’s no to say his body-servant, but tlie 
helper like — rade express by tliis^’en to fetch the 
houdie, and he just staid the drinking o’ twa pints 
o’ tippeny, to tell uS how my leddy was ta’en wi’ 
her pains.” 

^ Perhaps,” said Mannering, ** at such a time a 
sfrangeris arrival might be inconvenient?” 

V Hwt, na, ye needna be blate about tliat ; their 
h^l^^Ifttfriuckle eneugh, and decking^ time’s aye 

By tJiis time Jock iiad found his way into all the 
intricacies of a tattered doublet, and more tattered 
pair of breeches, and sallied forth, a great white- 
headed, bare-legged, lubberly boy of twelvh years 
old, BO exhibited by the glimpse of a rush-light, 
which his half-naked mother held in such a manner 
as to get a jieep at the stranger^ witliout greatly 
exposing herself to view in return. Jock qaoved 
on westward, by the end of the house^ hftdiag 
Mannering’s horse by the bridle, and piloliiig, with 
some dexterity, along the little path which boa*d(Sred 
the formidable jaw-hole, whose vicinity tlia atraii'- 
ger was made sensible of by means of more organs 
than one. His guide then dragged the weaiy EtMdc 
along a broken and stony cart-track, next ovwp a 
ploughed field, tiien broke down a slap, as he called 
it, in a dry-stone fence, and lugged the unresisting 
animal through the breach, about a rood of the 
simple masonry giving way in the splutter with 
which he passed. Finally, he led the way, througl; 
a wicket, into something which had still the air of 
an avenue, though many of the trees were felled. 
The roar of the ocean was now near and full, and 
the moon, which began to make her appearance, 
gleamed on a turreted, and apparently a ruined 
mansion, of considerable extent. Mannering fixed 
his eyes upon it with a disconsolate sensation. 

Why, my little fellow,” he said, ^ tliis is a ruin, 
not a house ? ” 

“ Ah, but the lairds lived there lartgsyne—that’s 
Ellengowan Auld Place; there’s a hantle bogles 
about it—but ye needna be feared —1 never saw 
ony my sell, and we’re just at tlie door o* the New 
Place.” 

Accordingly, leaving the ruins on the right, a 
few steps brought the traveller in front of a mo¬ 
dem house of moderate size, at whicli his guide 
rapped with great importance. Mannering told his 
circumstances to the servant ; and the gentleman 
of the house, who heard his tale from the parlour, 
stepped forward, and welcomed tlie stranger hos¬ 
pitably to Ellangowan. Tlie boy, made happy witll 
half-a-crowii, was dismissed to his cottage, the 
weary horse was conducted to a stall, and Man¬ 
nering found himself in a few minutes seated by 
a comfortable supper, for which his cold ride gave 
him a hearty appetite. 

CHAPTER 11. 

-Comes me cranking In, 

And cuts me from the best of all my land, 

A huge balf-moon, a monstrous cantle out. 

I/enry Fowth, Part i. 

The company in the parlour at Ellangowan con¬ 
sisted of the Laird, and a sort of person who might 
be the village schoolmaster, or perhaps tho xninis- 
ter’s assistant ; his appearance was too shabby to 
indicate the minister, considering he was on a visit 
to the Laird. 

The Laird himself was one of those second-rate 
sort of pei'sons, that are to be found fmqueutly iu 
rural situations. Fielding has described one olas^ 
as feras consumere nati; but the love of field-aporte i 
indicates a certain activity of mind, which had 
forsaken Mr Bertram, if ever he possessed; it A ' 

? The often ptononnced ^aap, Ib the sheltered | 

parf or hollow of the hill. howff, haaS* and haven, aro 

all i^diftcatlons of the name wordi 

2 Provincial for eastward and westward* 
s Hatching time. ^ 
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I^ood-imiaoxired tistlessnesft of oountenanoo foroifd 
we oaljr remu^kable expreanon of his features^ al- 
thoi^ the^ were rather handsome than otherwise* 
In met^ IiIb physiognomy indicated the inanity of 
diameter wmeh pervaded his life. 1 will ^ve the 
reader some insight into his state and eonversa- 
before he has finished a long lecture to Man- 
neito^, upon the propriety and cohort of wrapping 
his stnTup-irons round with a wisp of straw when 
he had occasion to ride in a chill evening. 

Godfrey Bertram, of Ellangowan, succeeded to a 
long pedigTM and a short rent-roll, like many lairds 
of that period. His list of forefathers ascended so 
high, that they were lost in the barbarous ages of 
€lmwegian independence; so that his genealogical 
tree, besides the Christian and crusading names of 
Gkxttireys, and Gilberts, and Dennises, and Rolands 
without end, bore heathen fruit of yet darker ages, 
—•Arths, and Knarths, and Donagilds, and Han¬ 
lons* In truth, they had been formerly the stormy 
chiefs of a desert but extensive domain, and the 
heads ef a numerous tribe, called Mac-Dingawaie, 
though they afterwards adopted the Norman sur¬ 
name of Bertram. They had made war, raised re¬ 
bellions, been defeated, beheaded, and hanged, as 
became a family of importance, for many centuries. 
But they had gradually lost ^ound in the world, 
and, from being themselves heads of treason 
and traitorous conspiracies, the Bertrams, or Mac- 
l^gawmids, of Ella^owan, had simk into subordi¬ 
nate accomplices, '^eir most fatal exhibitions in 
thk capaci^ took place in the seventeenth centu^, 
when the foul fiend possessed them with a spirit 
of contradiction, which uniformly involved them 
in controversy with the ruling powers. They re- 
ymed the conduct of the celebrated Vicar of Bray, 
and adhered as tenaciously to the weaker side, as 
that worthy divine to the stronger. And truly, like 
him, they had their reward. 

Allan Bertram of Ellangowan, who flourished 
tmpors Caroli prunif was, says ray authority. Sir 
Robert Douglas, in his Scottish Baronage (see the 
titie Ellangowan), ** a steady loyalist, and full of 
zeal for the cause of his Sacred Mmesty, in which 
he united with the great Marquis of Montrose, and 
other truly zealous and honourable patriots, and 
sustained great losses in that behalf. He had the > 
honour of knighthood conferred upon him by his I 
Most Sacred Majesty, and was sequestrated as a 
malignant by the parliament 1642, and afterwards | 
as a resolutioner, in the year 1648.”—These two | 
cross-grained spinets of malignant and resolutioner 
cost poor Sir Allan one half of the family estate. 
His son Dennis Bertram married a daughter of an < 
eminent fanatic, who had a seat in the council of 
state, and saved by that union the remainder of the | 
fbmily property. But, as ill chance woidd have it, 
he beci^e enamoured of the lady’s principles as 
well as of her charms, and my author gives him 
this character: ** He was a man of eminent parts 
and resolution, for wliich reason he was chosen by 
the western counties one of the committee of noble¬ 
men and gentlemen, to report their griefs to the 
privy council of Charles 11. anent the coming in of 
the Highland host in 1678.” For undertaking this 
patriot task he underwent a fine, to pay which 
he was obliged to mortgage half of the remaining 
moiety of 1^ paternal property. This loss he might 
have recovered by dint of severe economy, but on I 
the breaking out of Argyle’s rebellion, Dennis Ber¬ 


tram was again snape^M Oovmmentii ^ 
bended, sent to Duiumab^^tle, on the ^ . 

the Meaams^ and therb Iplft Hs neck in an al^ 
to escape from a subtin^mesn habitafion caUbd'^t’ 
Whigs’ Vault, in which ik was confined with aoner 
eighty of the same persuasion. The apprilzer, there; 
fore (as the holder of a mortmge was then called), 
entered upon possesrion, and, in the language of 
Hotspur, came me cranlcing in,” and cut the fa¬ 
mily out of another monstrous cantle of their re¬ 
maining probity. 

Donohoe Bertram, with somewhat of an Irish 
name, and somewhat of an Irish temper, succeed¬ 
ed to the diminished property of Ellangowan. He 
turned out of doors the Rev. Aaron Mi^briar, hia 
mother’s chaplain (it is said they quarrelled about 
the good graces of a milkmaid), drank himself daily 
drunk with brimming healths to the king, council, 
and bishops; held orgies with the Laird of Lagg, 
Theophilus Oglethorpe, and Sir James Turner; and 
lastly, took h£ grey gelding, and joined Clavers At 
Killiecrankie. At tlie skixmish of Dunkeld, 1^9, 
he was shot dead by a Cameronian with a silver 
button (being supposed to have proof from the 
Evil One against lead and steel), and his grave is 
still called, the " Wicked Laird’s Lair.” f 

His son, Lewis, had more prudence than seems 
usually to have belonged to the family. He nursed 
what property was yet left to him; for Donohoe’s 
excesses, as well as fines and forfeitures, had made 
another inroad upon the estate. And although 
even he did not escape the fatality which induced 
the Lairds of Ellangowan to interfere with poUfics, 
he had yet the prudence, ere he went out with Lord 
Kenmore in 1715, to convey his estate to trustees, 
in order to parry pains and penalties, in case the 
Earl of Mar could not put down the Protestant 
succession. But Scylla and Charybdis—a word to 
the wise—he only saved his estate at the expense 
of a lawsuit, which again subdivided the fanuly 
property. He was, however, a man of resolutipu. 
He sold part of the lands, evacuated tiie old 
tle, where the family lived in their deeadienc^ 
a mouse (said an old farmer) lives undW a firlot 
Pulling down part of these venerable ruins, he built 
with the stones a narrow house of three stories 
high, with a front like a grenadier’s cap, liaving in 
the very centi'e a round window, like the single eye 
of a Cyclops, two windows on each side, and a door 
in tlie middle, leading to a parlour and witlidrawing 
room, full of all manner of cross lights. 

This was the New Place of Ellangowan, in which 
we left our hero, better amused perliaps than our 
readers, and to this Lewis Bertram retreated, full 
of projects for re-establishing the prosperity of his 
fax^y. He took some land into his own hand, 
rented some from neighbouring proprietors, bought 
and sold Highland cattle and Cheviot sheep, r^e 
to fairs and trysto, fought hard bargains, and h^d 
necessity at the staff’s end as weU as he might. 
But what he gained in purse he lost in honour, for 
such agricultural and commercial negotiations were 
very ifi looked upon by his brother hurds, who 
minded nothing but cock-fighting, hunting, uoux^ 
ing, and horse-racing, with nowand then me alter¬ 
nation of a desperate duel. The occupatiems w4!^ch 
he followed encroached, in their opinion, upon thu 
article of EUangowan’s gentry; and lie found if 
necessary gradually to estrange himself their 
society,, and siul^ what was then a very 
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a geAtle«|i|ii» farmer. In the midst 
^ Jr death ehlMI^ his tribute; and the 

remains of a lailjif^poperty descended up<m 
P2(^^{y^^rtram, tlie iiossessor^ hlsonly 

>^ie danger of tiie father’s speculations was soon 
seen. Deprived of Laird Lewis’s personal and 
active superintendence, aU his undertakings mis* 
carried, and became either abortive or perilous. 
Without a single spark of energy to meet or re* 
pel these misfortunes, Godfrey put his faith in the 
activity of another. He kept neither hunters, nor 
hound^ nor any other southern preliminaries to 
ruin; but, as has been observed of his countrymen, 
he kept a man of bunnett^ who answered the pur¬ 
pose equally well. Under this gentleman’s super¬ 
vision smaU debts grew into la%e, interests were 
accumulated upon capitals, moveable bonds became 
heritable, and law charges were heaped upon all; 
t^ou^h EUangowan possessed so little the spirit of 
that he was on two occasions charged to 
payment of the expenses of a long lawsuit, 
~iH^ough he had never l^fore heard that he had 
raoh cases in court. Meanwhile his neighbours 
p^dicted his final ruin. Those of the higher rank, 
witli^ some malignity, accounted him already a de- 
[ graded brother. The lower classes, seeing nothing 
I enviable in his situation, marked his embarrass¬ 
ments with more compassion. He was even a kind 
of favourite with them, and upon the, division of a 
common, or the holding of a black-fishing, or poach- 
; in^ court, or any similar occasion, when Uiey con¬ 
ceived themselves oppressed by the gentry, they 
were in the habit of saying to each other, “ Ah, 
if EUangowan, honest man, had his ain that his 
forbears had afore him, he wadna see the puir folk 
trodden down this gait” Meanwhile, this general 
good opinion never prevented their taking the ad- 
*«antage of him on all possible occasions—turning 
thikir cattle into his parks, stealing his wood, shoot- 
inig his game, and so forth, << for the laird, honest 
never find it,—he never minds what a 
fiidr'lWy does.”—Pedlars, gipsies, tinkers, va- 
muits of all descriptions, roosted about his out- 
nouses, or hafboured in his kitchen; and the laird, 
who was ** nae nice body,” but a thorough gossip, 
like most weak men, found recompense for liis hos- 
pitidity in ihe pleasure of questioning tliem on tlie 
news of the country side. 

A circumstance arrested Ellangowan’s progress 
on the high road to ruin. This was his marriage 
with a lady who had a portion of about four thou¬ 
sand pounds. Nobody in the neighbourhood could 
conceive why she married him, and endowed him 
with her wealth, unless because he had a tall, hand¬ 
some figure, a good set of features, a genteel ad¬ 
dress, and the most perfect good-humour. It might 
be some additional consideration, that she was her¬ 
self at the reflecting age of twenty-eight, and had 
no near relations to control her actions or choice. 

It was in this lady’s behalf (confined for the first 
time after her marriage) that the speedy and active 
Mwess, mentioned by the old dame of the cottage, 
vjjd been dispatched to Kippletringan on the night 
^fMannering’s arrival. 

we have said so much of the Laird him- 
/self, ft still remains that we make the reader in 
aomcMegree acquainted with his companion. This 
was AbS Sampson, commonly called, from his oc- 
cupatiou as a pedagogue, Domtide &unpson. He 


waa of low birth, but liaving evinced, even from 
his cradle, an unGommon smdousness of dispontioii, 
the poor parents were encouraged to hope 
their 6aira, as they expressed it, ** might his 
pow in a pulpit yet.” With an ambitious view to 
such a consummation, they pinched and pared, rose 
early and lay down late, ate dry bread and drank 
cold water, to secure to Abel the means of learn¬ 
ing. Meantime, his taU imgainly figure, his taci¬ 
turn and grave manners, and some grotesque habits 
of swinging his limbs, and screwing ms visage 
while reciting his task, made poor Sampson the 
ridicule of all his school-compiuiions. The sam^ 
qualities secured him at Glasgow college a pleuti^ 
share of the same sort of notice. Half the youths 
ful mob of the yards” used to assemble regulatly 
to see Dominie Sampson ffor he had already at¬ 
tained that honourable title) descend the stairs frUm 
the Greek class, with his Lexicon under his arm, 
his long misshapen legs sprawling abroad, and keep¬ 
ing awkward time to Sie play of his immense shoul¬ 
der-blades, as they raised and depressed the loose 
and thread-bare black coat which was his constaiU 
and only wear. When he spoke, the efforts of the 
professor (professor of divinity though he was) were 
totally int^equate to restrain the inextinguishable 
laughter of the students, and sometimes even to 
repress his own. The long, sallow visage, the gog¬ 
gle eyes, the huge under-jaw, which appeared not 
j to open and shut by an act of volition, but to be 
dropped and hoisted up again by some complicated 
machinery within the inner man,—the hamh and 
dissonant voice, and the screech-owl notes to which 
it was exalted when he was exhorted to pronounce 
more distinctly,—all added fresh subject for mirth 
to the tom cloak and shattered shoe, which have 
afforded legitimate subjects of raillery against the 
poor scholar, from Juvenal’s time downward. It 
was never known that Sampson either exhibited 
irritability at this ill usage, or made the least at¬ 
tempt to retort upon his tormentors. He slunk 
from college by the most secret paths he could 
discover, and plunged himself into his miserable 
lodging, where, for eighteen-pence a-week, he was 
allowed the benefit of a straw mattrass, and, if his 
landlady was in good humour, permission to study 
his task by her fire. Under aU ttiese disadvantages, 
he obtained a competent knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, and some acquaintance with the sciences. 

In progress of time, Abel Sampson, probationer 
of divinity, was admitted to the privileges of a 
preacher. But, alas I partly from his own bashfUl- 
ness, partly owing to a strong and obvious disposi¬ 
tion to risibility which pervaded the congregation 
upon his first attempt, he became totally incapable 
of proceeding in his intended discourse—gasped, 
grinned, hideously rolled his eyes till the congre¬ 
gation thought them flying out of his head—^ut 
the Bible—stumbled down tlie pulpit-stairs, tram¬ 
pling upon the old women who generally take tlteir 
station there,—and was ever alter designated as a 
“ stickit minister.” And thus he wandered back 
to his own countxy, with blighted hopes and juro- 
spects, to share the poverty of his pai*ents. As he 
had neither friend nor confidant, hai*dly even an 
acquaintance, no one had the means of observing 
closely how Dominie Sampson bore a disappoilit- 
ment which supplied the whole town with a week’s 
sport. It would be endless even to mention the 
numerous ^kes to wliich it gave birth,—-from a bal 
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ta<4 called Sampson’s Kiddle^” written u^u tlnr 
8ul>ject by a smart young student of humam^-^to 
the sly hope of the Principal, that the fugitive had 
not, in imitation of his mighty n^^mesake, taken the 
college gates along with him in his retreat. 

To all appearance, the equanimity of Sampson 
was unshaken. He sought to assist his parents by 
teaching a school, and soon had plenty of scholars, 
but very few fees. In fact, he taught the sons of 
farmers for what they chose to give lorn, and the 
poor for notliing; and, to the shame of the former 
be it spoken, the pedagogue’s gains never equalled 
those of a skilful plou^man. He wrote, however, 
a good hand, and added something to his- pittance 
by copying accounts and writing letters for £llan- 
gowan. fly degrees, the Laird, who was much 
estranged from general society, became partial to 
that of Dominie Sampson. Conversation, it is true, 
was out of the question, but the Dominie was a good 
listener, and stirred the fire with some address. 
He attempted even to snuff the candles, but was 
unsuccessful, and relinquished that ambitious post 
of courtesy after having twice reduced the parlour 
to total darkness. So his civilities, thereafter, were 
confined to taking off his glass of ale in exactly the 
same Ume and measure with the Laird, and in ut¬ 
tering certain indistinct murmurs of acquiescence 
at the conclusion of the long and winding stories of 
EUangowan. 

On one of these occasions, he presented for the 
drat time to Mannering his tall, gaunt, awkward, 
borty figure, attired in a threadbare suit of black, 
with a coloured handkerchief, not over clean, about 
his sinewy, scraggy neck, and his nether person 
arrayed in grey breeches, dark-blue stockings, 
clouted shoes, and small copper buckles. 

Such is a brief outline of the lives and fortimes 
of those two persons, in whose society Mannering 
now found himself comfortably seated. 


CHAPTER Ill, 

Do not the hlst'ries of all ages 
Kelate miraculous presages. 

Of strange turns in the world’s afTairs, 

Foreseen by Astrologers, Sooth-sayors, 
Chaldeans, learned Genethliacs, 

And some that have writ almanacks? 

Hudihras. 

The circumstances of the landlady were pleaded 
to Mannering-—first as an apology for her not ap¬ 
pearing to welcome her guest, and for those defi¬ 
ciencies in his entertainment which her attention 
might have supplied, and then as an excuse for 
pressing an extra bottle of good wine. 

1 cannot weel sleep,” said the Laird, with the 
anxious feelings of a fatlier in such a predicament, 
tUl 1 hear she’s gotten ower with it—and if you, 
sir, are not very sleepry, and would do me and the 
Dominie the honour to sit up wi’ us, I am sure we 
shall not detain you very late. Luckie Howatson 
is very expeditious;—there was ance a lass that 
was in that way—she did not live far from here¬ 
abouts—ye needna sliake your head and groan, 
Dominie—I am sure the kirk dues were a’ weel 
paid, and what can man do mair 1 —it was laid till 
her ere she had a sark ower her head; and the man 
that ehe since wadded does not think her a pin the 
waur for the misfor tune.—They live, Mr Manner- 
mg, by the shore-side, at Annan, and a mair decent, 


orderly couple, womd: 

wish to see plash in a 4|tl#^water dub; and little* 
curlie Godfrey—tbafa ^e West^ the cmne o^^ 
as I may say—he’s on board an excise 
hae a cousin at the board of excise—tlisl’s Corny' 
missioner Bertram; he got his commissionership. 
in the great contest for the county, that Ve must-' 
have heard of, for it was appealed to the House oi 
Commons: now I should have voted there fbr the 
Laird of Balruddery; but ye see my father was a 
Jacobite, and out with Kenmore, so he never took 
the oaths; and I ken not weel how it was, but all 
that I could do and say, they keepit me off the roll, 
though my agent, that had a vote upon my estate, 
ranked as a good vote for auld Sir Thomas Kittle* 
court. But to return to what I was saying, Luckie 
Howatson is very expeditious, for this lass”— 

Here the desultory and long-winded narrative 
of the Laird was interrupted by the voice of some 
one ascending the stairs from the kitchen story, 
and singing at full pitch of voice. The high not^ 
were too shrill for a man, tlie low seemed too des^ 
for a woman. The words, as far as Mannering 
could distinguish them, seemed to run thus; 7 

“ Canny moment, lucky fit; t 

Is the lady lighter yet? • 

Be it lad or be it lass. 

Sign wi* cross, and sain wl’ tuass." 

^ It’s Meg Merrilies, the gipsy, as sure as I am 
a sinner,” said Mr Bertram. The Dominie groaned 
deeply, uncrossed his legs, drew in the huge splay 
foot which his former posture had extendedj^ placed 
it perpendicularly, and stretched the other limb 
over it instead, puffing out between whiles huge 
volumes of tobacco smoke. “ What needs ye groan, 
Dominie! I am sure Meg’s sanra do nae ill.” 

^ Nor good neither,” answered Dt^minie Samp* 
son, in a voice whose untuneable harshness corre¬ 
sponded with the awkwardness of his figure. They^‘ 
were the first words which Mannering had heard 
him speak; and as he had been watchuig with some 
curiosity when this eating, drinking, moving, a^, 
smoking automaton wouJd perfonn tlie ^rt 
speaking, he wjis a good deal diverted with the^ 
harsh timber tones which issued from him. But at 
tliis moment the door opened, and Meg Merrilies 
entered. 

Her appearance made Mannering start. She was 
full six feet high, wore a man’s great-coat over the 
rest of her dress, had in her hand a goodly sloe- 
thorn cudgel, and in all points of equipment, ex¬ 
cept her petticoats, seemed rather masculine than 
feminine. Her dark elf-locks shot out like the 
snakes of the gorgon, between an old-fasliioned 
bonnet called a bongrace, heightening the singulav 
effect of her strong and weather-beaten features, 
M'hich they partly shadowed, while her eye had 
a wild roll that indicated something like real or 
affected insanity. 

“ Aweel, Ellangowan,” she said, ‘‘ wad it no ha® 
been a bonnie thing an the leddy had been brought 
to bed and me at the fair o’ Drumshourloch, no 
kenning, nor dreaming a word about it I Wha wa&^ 
to hae keepit awa the worriecows, I trow 1—ay,/ 
and the elves and gyre-carlings ft’Ae the bon^ 
bairn, grace be wi* it I Ay, or said Saint ColmA 
charm for its sake, the dear?” And without waSb 
iwg an answer, she b^an to sing— 

*♦ Trefoil, vervain, John's-wort* dill. / 

Hinders WitcHe# of their wilir 
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. SiAkat Biidfi $fid h^Tibrat, 

Saini Co|mo ai|d hi||i cat, 

Mlchaet am nig spear, 

I the h<m«a frae rail aiid wear/* 

*| fe^ altaa'm she sung to a wild tune, in a high and 
shxiili Toiee^ and, cutting three capers with such 
s^ngth and agility as almost to touch the roof of 

^rpom, concluded, *^And now, Laird, will ye no 
order me a tasa o- hrandy ?” 

** That you shall have, Meg*—Sit down yont there 
at the door, and tell us what news ye have heard at 
the fair o* Drumshourloeh.** j 

“ Troth, Laird, hnd there was mnckle want o* 
you, and the like o* you; for there was a whin bon- 
nie lasses there, for%e mysell, and deil ane to gie ! 
I them hansels.” 

Weel, Meg, and how mony gipsies were sent to 
the tolboothi” 

Troth, but three, Laird, for there were nae 
U)^4lLe fair, bye mysell, as 1 said before, and 
I ejjpn gae thein leg-bail, for tliere’s nae ease in 
-dealing wi’ quarrelsome fowk. And there’s Dunbog 
haS warned the Red Rotten and John Young aff his 
grunds—black be his cast I he’s nae gentleman, nor 
drap’b bluid o* gentleman, wad grudge twa gangrel 
puir bodies the shelter o’ a waste house, and the 
thristles by the roadAide for a bit cuddy, and the 
bite o* rotten birk to boil their drap parritch wi’. 
Weel, there’s ane abune a’—but we’ll see if the red 
cock craw not in his bonnie barn-yard ae morning 
before day-dawing.” 

Hush 1 Meg, hush! hush! that’s not safe talk.” 

" What does she mean!” said Mannering to 
Sampson, in an unaer tone. 

« Fire-raising,” answered the laconic Dominie. 

** Who, or what is she, in the name of wonder ? ” 

‘^ Harlot, thief, witch, and gipsy,” answered 
Sat^pson again. 

‘MO troth, Laird,” continued Meg, during this 
by-mlk, “ it’s but to the like o’ you ane can open 
AtuwfcbeaTt. Ye see, they say Dunbog is nae mair 
a blunker thars biggit the 

bdpuife house down in the howm. But the like o’ 
yob, Laird, that’s a real gentlemen for sae mony 
hundred years, and never hunds puir fowk aff your 
grund as if they were mad tykes, nane o’ our fowk 
wad stir your gear if ye had as mony capons as 
there’s leaves on the trysting-tree.—And now some 
o* ye maun lay down your watch, and tell me the 
very minute o’ the hour the wean’s born, and I’ll 
spae its hjrtune.” 

“ Ay, but, Meg, we shall not want your assist- 
tance, for here’s a student from Oxford that kens 
much better than you how to spae its fortune—he 
does it by the stars.” 

^ Certainly, sir,” said Mannering, entering into 
the simple humour of his landlord, “ 1 will calcu¬ 
late his nativity according to the rule of the Tri- 
plicittes, as recommended by Pythagoras, Hippo¬ 
crates, 'Diodes, and Avicenna. Or 1 will begin ab 
as Haly, Mc^ahala, Ganwehis, and 
6u^ Bonatiis, have recoihmended.” 

Sampson’s great recommendations to the 
favCTg of Mr Bertram was, that he never detected 
theJSi(giigtH)S8 attempt at imposition, so that the 
L4(&d^ whose humble efforte at jocularity were 
ohi^y 'iwn^ied to what Were then called bitet and 
b&m^ lAnee dendminaled and quizzes^ had the 
feirest possible subject of wit in the unsuspecting 


I Ddrninib. It is true, hb hever laughed, orlbtined 
I in the laugh which hfe own sittjplici^ afforded— 
nay, it is said he never laughed but once In hbr 
life; and on that memorable occasion his lan^a^ 
miscarried, partly through surprise at the event 
itself, and partly from terror at the hideous gri¬ 
maces which attended this unusual cachinnatioiL 
The only effect which the discovery of sudt im¬ 
position produced upon this saturnine personage 
was, to extort an ejaculation of “ Prodi^ousl” or 
“ Very facetious!” pi*onounced syllabically, but 
without moving a muscle of his own countenance^' 

On the present occasion, he turned a gaunt and 
ghastly stare upon the youthful astrologer, and 
seemed to doubt if he had rightly understo^.his 
answer to his patron. 

“ I am afraid, sir,” said ^lannering, turning td- 
wards him, “ you may be one of those imhappy per^ 
sons who, their dim eyes being unable to penetrate 
the starry spheres, and to discern therein the decrecaa 
of heaven at a distance, have their hearts barred 
against conviction by prejudice and misprisiom” 

“ Truly,” said Sampson, “ I opine with Sir XsaaC 
Newton, Knight, and umwhile master of his ma¬ 
jesty’s mint, tliat the (pretended) science of astro¬ 
logy is altogether vain, frivolous, and unsatisfac¬ 
tory.” And here he reposed his oracular jaws. 

“ Really,” resumed the traveller, “ I fim sowy 
to see a gentleman of your learning and gravily 
labouring under such strange blindness and delu¬ 
sion. Will you place the brief, tlie modem, and 
as I may say, the vernacular name of Isaac New¬ 
ton, in opposition to the grave and sonorous autho¬ 
rities of Dariot, Bonatus, Ptolemy, Haly, Eztier, 
Dieterick, Naibob, Harfurt, Zael, Taustettor, Ag- 
rippa, Duretus, Maginus, Origen, and Argol t Do 
not Christians and Heathens, and Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles, and poets and philosophei’s, unite in allowing 
the starry influences V* 

“ Communis error —it is a general mistake,” an¬ 
swered the inflexible Dominie Sampson. 

“ Not BO,” replied the young Englishman; “ it 
is a general and well-grounded beliet.” 

“ It is the resource of cheaters, knaves, and co¬ 
zeners,” said Sampson. 

“ Abusus non tollitusum: the abuse of anything 
doth not abrogate the la\vful use thereof.” 

During this discussion, Ellangowan was some 
what like a woodcock caught in his own springe. 
He turned his face alternately from the one spokes¬ 
man to the other, and began, from the gravity with 
which Mannering plied his adversary, and ttie 
learning which he displayed in the controversy, to 
give him credit for being half serious. As for Meg, 
she fixed her bewildered eyes upon the astrok^er, 
overpowered by a jargon more mysterious man 
her own. 

Mannering pressed his advantage, and ran over 
all the hard terms of art which a tenacious memory 
supplied, and which, from circumstances hereafter 
to be noticed, had been familiar to him in early 
youth. 

Signs and planets, in aspects sextile, quartile> 
trine, conjoined or opposite; houses of heaven, with 
their cusps, hours, and minutes; Alrauten, Almo- 
choden, Aiiahibazon, Catahibazon; a thousand 
terms of equal sound and significance, poured thick 
and threefold upon the unahritiking Dominie, whose 
stubborn incredulity bore him out against the pelt¬ 
ing of this pitile^ storm. 
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Atkngfli thejoyibl anmindatbn that the kdy imaginatioii deedira even those by whoM 
had eresented her husband with a fine boy, and |t has been excited, that Mannerin|r, while i 
Waa {of eoum) as well as could bo expected, broke upon these brilliant bodied was halt Inclined 
off t^ intercourse. Mr B^iram hastened to ^e lieve in the infiuence ascribed to them by wpeM; 
lady’s ajmrtment, Meg Merrilies descended to the tion over human events* But Manneiing wasj/r 
Mt^en to secure her share of the groaning malt, ^ youthful lover, and might perhaps be infiumieed by 
and the ** ken-no;” and Mtmneriag, ailer looking the feelinga so exquimtely expressed by a modom 
F at his watch, and noting with great exactness the poet :— i 

hour and minute of the bM, guested, with be- / „ WrtJi.pJ»w» / 

eomwg gravity, that the Dominie would conduct / DeUghtedly dwells he *meng Ays, and taltsinewt, ‘ / 

him to some place where he might have a view of -And spirit*, and deligh^Jy beuavea 
thsk liPAVttnlv Pivinfties, being himself divine, 

tti^eavemy Domes. ^he intelligible forms of ancient poets, 

'Hie schoolmaster, without further answer, rose The fair humanities of old religion, 
and threw open a door half-sashed with glass, which The power, the beaut/, and the majest/, 
led to en old-fashioned teTOce-wiJk, behind the to'Jter"t«.SifOTVbb^r»pri 

modem house, communicating with the platform Or chasms and wat’r/ depths—all these hare ranlshM 
mi which the ruins of the ancient castle were situ- They live no longer In the Mth of reason ! 

The wind ^ ^sen, end swept before it ddfmUort WnjtocktO 

the clouds which had formerly obscured the sky. And to yon starry world they now are gone. 

The moon was high, and at the full, and all the gP/fita or gods, that used to share this earth . 

«i«ss.ii.ss.a With man as with their friend, and to the lorer » 
lesser sateUites of heaven shone forth m cloudless Yonder they more, from yonder visible sky j 

effulgence. The scene which their light presented Shoot influence down t and even at this day / 

We have oi^rved, that in the latter part of his 


Such musings soon gave way to others. “ Aiks!” 


journey our traveller approached the sea-shore, he muttered, my good old tutor, who used ttyeuter 
witkcmt being aware how nearly. He now per- so deep into the controversy between Heydon and 
cmved that the ruins of Ellangowan castle were si- Cham^rs on the subject of astrology,—he would 
tuated upon a promontory, or projection of rock, have looked upon the scene with other eyes, and 
which formed one side of a small and placid bay would have seriously endeavoured to discover firom 
on the sea-shore. The modem mansion was placed the respective positions of these luminaries their 
lower, though closely adjoining, and the ground probable effects on the destiny of the new-bom 


beliind it descended to the sea by a small swelling infant, as if the courses or emanations of the stars 


green bank, divided into levels by natural terraces 
on which grew some old trees, and terminating 
upon the \mite sand. The other side of the bay, 


superseded, or, at least, were co-ordinate with, 
Divine Providence. Well, rest be with him!—he 
instilled into me enough of knowledge for erecting 


opposite to the old castle, was a sloping and varied a scheme of nativity, and therefore will I presently 
promontory, covered chiefly with copsewood, which go about it.” So saying, and having noted the posi- 


tne parlour, and acquamtmg nim, with grei 

were lights moving upon the shore, probably ooca- that tiie boy was a flne healthv little fellow, se^,! 
Bioned by the unloading a smuggling lugger from rather disposed to press further conviyh^iy.^He 
the Isle of Man, which was lying in the bay. On admitted, however, Mannering’s plea of weariness, 
the light from the sashed door of the house be- and, conducting him to his sleeping apartment, left 
ing obiwrved, a halloo from the vessel, of “ Ware him to repose for the evening, 
hawk! Douse the plim! ” alarmed those who were 
on shore, and the lights instantly disappeared. 

It was one hour after midnight, and the prospect 
around was lovely. The grey old towers of the 

ruin, partly entire, partly broken—here bearing CHAPTER 

the rusty weather stains of ages, and there partially _Come and w«! trust t 

mantled with ivy, stretched along the verge of the A fearful sign stondi in the 

dark rock which rose on Mannering’s right hand. An enemy \ a fiend lurks do 

In his front was the quiet bay, whoso little waves, radiance of thy 1 ^**1^- 

<wispin^ And sparkling to the moonbeams, rolled 

sucoesMvely along its surface, and daslied with a The belief in asWuiogy wat 
soft and murmuring ripple against the silvery beach, the middle of the seventeenth 


CHAPTER IV, 

-Come and see! trust thine oWn eyes. 

A fearful sign stands in the house of 
An enemy i a fiend lurks dose behind 
The radiance of thy planet—O be warned! 

CoLaBioGB.Acm ScfliUJis. 

The belief in asWuiogy was almost universal in 
the middle of the seventeenth century; it began to 


To the left, the woods advanced far into the ocean, waver and become doubtful towards the olm of 
waving in the moonlight along ground of an undu- that period, and in the beginning of the eighteenth 
lating and varied form, and presenting those varie- the art fell into general d&epute, and even under 
ties m light and shade, and that interesting com- general ridicule. Yet it still retained many parti- 
bination 'of glade and thicket, upon which the eye sans even in the seats of learning. Grave and'Etu- 
delights to rest, charmed with what it sees, yet cu- 


dious men were loatii to relinquish the ealculatiiEms 


riouB to pierce still deeper into the intricacies of tlie which had early becbme the principal 

_a _ A 1- _ __I i , * 


woodland scenery. Above rolled the planets, each, 
by its own liquid orbit of light, distinguished from 
the inferior or more distant stars. So strangely can 

< See N6te A,— The Groanknf HaUm 


their studies, and felt reluctant to descend itttfn the 
predominating height to whjcli a suppo^ ina^hi 
into futurity, by the power of consulting abstnu^' 
influences and conjunctions, had exalted them ovei 
tile rest of inankinti* 
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thb imagiiiiiiy pn- wpon his mindi that the iremilte e^caetly (memocU 
with uodoebting ^th, waa an aW clergy- ©d, was vividly and indelibly atixmg. - 

wh<^ Mai^eHng was plaoed durixig his He could not help feellx^ surprise at a cota^ 
'*e was^ his eyes in observing the starsi dence so singular and unexpected ** Does the d% 
in calc^tions upon tl^ir various vil mingle in the dance, to avenge himself for odi 
i^iMKii^lnalaxms* .His pupil, In early youth, naturally trifling with an art said to be of magical origin I or 
caught seme portion of his enthusiasm, and la- is it possible, as Bacon and Sir Thomas Browne 
heured tor a time to m&ke himaelf master of the admit, that there is some truth in a sober and regu* 
toetmical process of astrological research; so that, lated astrology, and that the influence of the stars I 
! bm/bre he became conviacea of its absurdity, UT/- is not to be denied, though the due appUcatwn of 
Uam Lilly himself would have allowed him "a cu- it, by the knaves who pretend to practise &e^ayt, I 
rious fancy and piercing judgment in resolving a is greatly to be suspected?*'—A moment's oousi* 
question of nativr^." deration of the subject induced him to dismiss tflfs 

On the present occasion, he arose as early in the opinion as fantastical, and only sanctioned by t^^ 
morning as the shortness of the day permitted, and learned men, either because they durst not at onoe 
proceeded to calculate the nativity of the young shock the universal prejudices of tlieir age, or 


heir of Ellangowan* He undertook the task secun¬ 
dum artm, as well to keep up appearances, as from 
a sort of curiosity to know whether he yet remem* 
hexed, and could practise, the imaginary science. 


ok the task sceun- cause they themselves were not altogether freed 
>earance 8 , as from from the contagious influence of a prevailing super* 
ler he yet remem- stition. Yet the result of his calculations in these 
maginary science, two instances left so un pleasing an impresaaon on 


S accordingly erected his scheme, or figure of his mind, that, like Prospero, he mentally relin- 
mfe^divid^ into its twelve houses, placed the quished his art, and resolved, neither in jest nor 
beta therein according to the Ephemeris, and earnest, ever again to practise judicial astrology, 
^fled their position to the hour and moment of He hesitated a good deal what he should say to 


rectified their position to the hour and moment of He hesitated a good deal what he should say to 
thi nativity, without troubling our readers with the Laird of Ellangowan concerning tlie horoscope 
the general prognostications which judicial astro- of his flrst-bom; and at length resolved plidnly to 
logy would have inferred from these circumstances, tell him the judgment which he had formed, at the 
in this diagram Ihere was one signifleator, which same time acquainting him with the futility of the 
pressed remarkably upon our astrologer’s atten- rules of art on which be had proceeded. With this 
tion. Mars having dignity in -the cusp of the twelfth resolution he walked out upon the terrace, 
house, threatened captivity, or sudden and violent If the view of the scene around Ellangowan had 
death, to the native; and Mannering having re- beenpleasingby moonlight, it lost none of its beauty 


course to those further rules by which diviners 
pretend to ascertitin the vehemency of this evil 


by the light of the morning sun. The land, even 
in the month of November, smiled under its Inflii- 


direetion, observed from the result, that three pe- ence. A steep, but regular ascent, led from the ^ 


riods would be particularly hazardous—his fifth — 
his tenth —his twenty-first year. 

It was somewhat remarkable, that Mannering 
pnee before tried a similar piece of foolery, at 


terrace to the neighbouring eminence, and con¬ 
ducted Mannering to the front of the old castle. 
It consisted of two massive round towers, project¬ 
ing, deeply and darkly, at the extreme an^es of a 


^stance of Sophia-Well wood, tlie young lady curtain, or flat wall, which united them, and thus 


^ irhom he was attached, and that a similar cou- 
ption of planetary influence threatened her with 
.imprisonment, in her thirty-ninth yeqy. 
was at this time eighteen; so that, according 
;ofthe result of the scheme in both cases, the same 


protecting tlie main entrance, that opened through 
a lofty arch in the centre of the curtain into the 
inner court of the castle. The arms of the family, 
carved in freestone, frowned over the gateway, and i 
the portal showed the spaces arranged, by the azv 


year threatened her with the same misfortune that chitect for lowering the portcullis, and raising the 
was presaged to the native or infant, whom that draw-bridge. A rude farm-gate, made of young | 
night had introduced into the world. Struck with flr-trees nailed togetlier, now formed the only safs- 
tiiis coincidence, Mannerinir repeated his calcula- guard of this once formidable entrance. The e»- 


this coincidence, Mannering repeated his calcula¬ 
tions; and the result approximated the events pre¬ 


dicted, until, at length, the same month, and day of | prospect. 


guard of this once formidable entrance. The es¬ 
planade in front of the castle commanded a noble 


the month, seemed assigned as the period of peril 
to both. 


The dreary scene of desolation, throng wlti^ 
Mannering’s road had lain on the preceding ev^- 


It will he readily believed, that, in mentioning ing, was excluded from the view by some rising 
this circumstance, we lay no weight whatever upon ground, and the landscape showed a pleamng alter- 


the pretended information thus conveyed. But it 
often happens, such is our natural love for the mar¬ 
vellous, that we willingly contribute our own efforts 
to beguile our better judgments. Whether the co¬ 


nation of hill and dale, intersected by a river, whiob 
was in some places visible, and hidden in othersy 
where it rolled betwixt deep and wooded banks. 
The spire of a church, and the appearance of some 


lacid^oe which I have mentioned was really one houses, indicated the situation of a village at the 


of those singular chances, which sometimes h 
agalnsljtil ordinary esleulations; or whether 


place where the stream had its junction with the 
ocean. The vales seemed well cultivated, the little* 


Kiting, bewildered amid the arithmetical labyriuth enclosures into which they were divided skirting 
ny teehniiml jargon of astrology, had insensibly the bottom of the hills, and sometimes carrying 
vm feliowjod, the, same clew to guide him out of their lines of straggling .hedge-rows a little way up 
or whether hia imagination, seduced by the ascent. Above these were green pastiiius,,t^ 
m» of apparent resemblance, lent its aid nanted chiefly by herds of blac^ cattle, then the 


itude between the two operations staple commo<Hty of the country, whose distant low 


Uiore nxnetly acrinrate than it might otherwise have 
bflen« it is impossible to guess; mt the impression 


ave no unpleasing animation to the land 8 oape. 7 — 
'he remoter hills were of % sterner ehaxuctery and, 
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aiiB^ swelled i»to mdui^taiiisW 

dark head), bordering the horijffon ^Wth a aereen 
gave a defined and limited boundary to the 
country, and added, at tha same thne, 
idea, tliat it was sequestered and soU- 
^y*'MSie sea-coast, which Mannering now saw in 
itamtent, corresponded in i^riety and beauty with 
the Iniaiid view. In some places it rose into tali 
rocks, frequently crowned with tlie ruins of old 
buildings, towers, or beacons, which, according to 
tiadition, were placed within sight of each other, 
that^ in times of invasion or civil war, they might 
communicate by signal for mutual defence and pro¬ 
tection. Bllangowan castle was by far the most 
Extensive and important of tliese ruins, and assert¬ 
ed, from size and situation, the superiority which 
its founders were said once to have possessed among 
the chiefs and nobles of tlie district. In other places, 
the shore was of a more gentle description, indent¬ 
ed with small bays, where the land sloped smoothly 
down, or sent into the sea promontories covered 
w;ith wood. 

A scene so different from what last night’s jour¬ 
ney had presaged, produced n proportional effect 
upon Mannering. Beneath his eye lay the modern 
house—an awkward mansion, indeed, in point of 
architecture, but well situated, and w ith a warm 
pleasant exposure.—“ How happily,” thought our 
nCro,^* would life glide on in such a retirement! On 
the one hand, the striking remnants of ancient gran¬ 
deur, with the secret consciousness of family pride 
which they inspire; on the other, enough of modern 
fclegance and comfort to satisfy every moderate wish. 
Here then, and with thee, Sophia I”— 

We shall not pursue a lover’s day-dream any 
farther. Mannering stood a minute with his aians 
folded, and then turned to the ruined ctistle. 

On entering the gateway, he found that the rude 
magnificence of the inner court amply correspond¬ 
ed with the gi’andeur of the exterior. On the one 
side ran a range of windows lofty and large, divided 
by carved muUions of stone, which had once lighted 
the great hall of the castle; on the other were vari¬ 
ous buildings of different heights and dates, yet so 
united as to present to the eye a certain general 
effect of uiiiformity of front. The doors and win¬ 
dows were ornamented with projections exhibiting 
rude^specimens of sculpture and tracery, partly en¬ 
tire and partly broken down, partly covered by ivy 
and trailing plants, which grew luxuriantly among 
the ruins. That end of the court which faced the 
entrance had also been formerly closed by a range 
of buildihgs; but owing, it was said, to its having 
been battered by the ships of the Parliament under 
0eane, during the long civil war, this part of the 
castle was much more ruinous than the rest, and 
exhibited a great chasm, through wliich Mannering 
could observe the sea, and the little vessel (an armed 
lugger) which rofained her station in the centre oi 
the bay*^ While Mannering was gazing round the 
ruiii% he heard from tiie interior of an apartment 
on tlie left hand the voice of the gipsy he had seen 
on the preceding evening. He soon found an aper¬ 
ture thifough wliich he could observe her wthout 
being liimseli* visible; and could not help feeling, 
tliat her figure, her employment, and her situa- 

* The outline of the above description, as far as tb« 
supposed ruins are conceriuxl, will be found somewhat to 
the noblo rcitielns of Carlaverock-castle, six or 
seven mllos from Dumfries, and near to DocUar-moss. 


tibn, ooUVoybd the eJcaet itnpreesron t>i' . 
sibyl.- ' - ^- 

She e^te upcdi a brbkc^ eomer-Btone In the 
of a paved apartment, part of which she liad 
clean to afford a smooth space for tlie evolutions ^ 
her spindle. A strong sunbeam, through aioM 
and narrow window, fell upon her wild mrew nna 
features, and afford^ her light for her occupatienf 
the rest of the apartment was very gloomy. Equipf 
in a habit which mingled the national dress of fitM 
Scottish common people with something of an East^ 
ern costume, she spun a thread, drawn from wool 
of three different colours—black, white, and grey-*^ 
by assistance of those ancient implements of house¬ 
wifery, now almost banished from tl;o land, the dis« 
taff and spindle. As she spun, She sung what seemed 
to be a charm. Mannering, after in vain attempt^ 
ing to make himself master of the exact Words of 
her song, afterwards attempted the following para¬ 
phrase of what, from a few intelligible phrases^ lie 
concluded to be its pm*port:— ' 

Twist ye, twine ye! even so 

Mingle shailes of joy and woe, 'f ' ? 

Hope, and fear, and peace, and strife, i 

In the thread of human life. f 

While the mystic twist is spinning, 

And the infant’s life begtruiing. 

Dimly seen through twilight eluding, 

Lo, what varied shapes attending I 

Passions wild, and Follies vain. 

Pleasures soon exchanged for pain; 

Doubt, and Jealousy, an^l Fear, 

In the magic dance appear. 

Now they wax, and now they dwindle. 

Whirling with the w hirling spindle. 

Twist ye, twh»e ye! even so 
Mingle human bliss and woe* 

Ere our translator, or raicher our free imitator, 
Iiad arranged these stiinzas in his head, and while 
he was yet nammenng out a rhyme for dwindle^ the 
task of the sibyl was accomplished, or her wool|;fl«a 
expended. She took the spindle, now charged With 
her laboui’s, and undoing the thread, gradually mea¬ 
sured it, by casting it over her elbow, and brin^j*^, 
each loop round between her forefinger and fbun^b. 
When she had measured it out, she muttered w 
herself—“ A hank, but not a haill ane—the fell 
years o’ thi*ee score and ten, but thrice broken, and 
thrice to oop (i. e. to unite;) ho’U be a lucky lad an 
he win through wi’t.” 

Our hero was about to apeak to the prophetess, 
when a voice, hoarse as the waves with Which it 
mingled, halloo’d twice, and with increasing impa¬ 
tience— “ Meg, Meg Merriliesl—Gipsyhag-i- 
tousand dey vils! ” 

“ 1 am coming, I am coming, Captain,” answered 
Meg; and in a moment or two the impatient com¬ 
mander whom she addressed made his appearance 
from the broken part of the mins. 

1 le was apparently a seafaring man, rather uOdeV 
the middle size, and with a countenance bronzed 
by a thousand conflicts with the north-east Wiiid. 
His frame was prodigiously muscular, strong, ahd 
thickset; so that it seera^ as if a man of 
greater height would have been an inadequate 
in any close personal conflict. He was hard-favofe^ 
ed, and, which was worse, his face bore nothing of 
the insoueiancey the careless frolicsome joHlf^ahd 
vacant curiosity of a sailor on shore. These qti^ 
ties, perhaps, as much as any others, contribute to 
the high populaidty of our seamen, and the geUefiit 
good inclination which out- society expresses foweaHfe 


aux xMNmmo^ 


/ md 

I at^Jfialiiit^ which r^yer&ace, and p^hiips j 

iaj!ktBr.J:tu2X)|^la,pa.diip ioiidlAm iiv tib^ir pi.'eseiiee; i 
ujJIkMej- r08pce$,ii0r ^.seii^ pthuj^Hai^on^aiie ' 
combine,d with a familiar. fpBduCv«» 
'^a^\^i 0 S 0 wJip i^pire tljera. But. the boyUh 
ihe ex,ulting high epirita, the unreflecting 
p/ a sailor, when enjoying himself wi shore, 
tien^r the more formidable pointe of his character, 
.^here waa notliing like tliese in tliis man’s face; 
PQ the QontriU'y, a ^vu’ly and even ^vage scowl a.p- 
peared to darken featiU’es which would have been 
iiarah and unpleasant under any ex})ression or mo> 
dification. “ Where .are you, Mother Deyvilson T’ 
he said, with somewliat of a foreign accent, though 
speakhig perfectly good English. “ Donner and 
blit^mnl wo have been staying this half hour — 
CJome, bless the good ship and tlio voyage, and be 
cursed to ye for a hag of Satan ! ” 

-At tljis moment he noticed Mannering, who, from 
thW positipn which he liad, taken to watch Meg 
MejQpffiS’s incantations, had the appearance of 
one who was concealing himself, being half 
mfoen by tlie buttress behind which he stood. The 
Camtain, for such he styled himself, made a sudden 
ana s^rtled pause, and thrust liis right hand into 
his bosom, between bis jacket and waistcoat, as if 
to draw some weapon. What cheer, brother 1— 

you seem on the outlook—eh?” 

Ere Mannering, somewhat struck by tlio man’s 
gesture and insolent tone of voice, had made any 
answer,the gipsy emerged from her vault and joined 
the stranger. He questioned her in an under tone, 
looking at Mannering—^ A shark aloiitrside—eh ?” 

She answered in tne same tone of under-dialogue, 
using the cant language of l)er tribe—‘‘ Cut ben 
whid.s, and stow them—a gentry cove of the ken.” ^ 

The fellow’s cloudy visage cleared up. “ The top 
pf tlie morning to you, sjy; I find you are a visitor 
of my friend Mr Bertram—I beg pai’don, but I 
toola you for another sort of a person.” 

^^M^uering replied, “ And you, sir, I presume, 

^ vessel in the bay ?” 

P Ay, ay>/Sir; I am Captain Dirk Uatteraick, of 
tl^p Vungfrauw Hagenslaapen, well kno^m on tliis 
coast; I am not ashamed of my name, nor of my 
vessel,—no, nor of my cargo neither for that mat¬ 
ter.” 

" I dare say you have no reason, sir.” 

“ Tousand donner-r-no; I’m all in the way of 
I fair trade-^Just loaded yonder from Douglas, in 
j the Isle of Man—neat cogniac—real hyson and 
Sou<diong —Mechlin lace, if you wnnt any—Right 
cogniac —We bumped ashore a hundred kegs l^t 
night” 

^ Really, sir, I am only a traveller, and have no 
sort of occasion for any thing of tlie kind at pre¬ 
sent” 

^ Why, then, good morning to you, for business 
inuat 1 ;h> minded—unless ye’ll go aboard and take 
Bchnaps*—you shall have a pouch-full of tea ashore 
^tteraick knows how to be civil.” 

'plprp a mixture of impudence, hardihood, 
a n^wa ^cious fear about tliis man, which was in- 
g^Fgykly disgusting. His maimers were those of 
^ the suspicion attending his 
aiming to bear it down by the afleo- 

Step your langwago—that U a gon- 

tlonwii from the houaS 
% A dimn of .Uquorf 


I t&Um of a <»ireZ6ss aiKl imrd)^ Ihimh ilan- 
nmnng.briefly rejected Ida proffered oivilitieaf jmd 
af ter a surly gopd morning, Hattpraick retirsdyidlh 
tlie gipsy to that part.of »tJie from which hf 

had first made his appearance. A veiy nam^ 
staircase here went down to the heach^ intended ] 
probably for tlie convenience of the garrison during 
a siege. By this stair, the couple, equally mniable 
in appearance, and respectable by pi*ofe^oni('de¬ 
scended to tlie sea-side.' The soi-disant captain ; 
embarked in a small boat with two men^who ap^ ' 
pewed to wait for him, and the gipsy remaiiicd> UH 
tlie shore, reciting or singing, and gesticulating. 
great vehemence. ' , i 


CHAPTER V. i 

-You have fed upon my sefirnorles, 

Dispark’d niy parks, and fell’d n;y forest wqpda. 
From mine own windows torn my household coat* 
Hazed out my impress, leaving me no sign. 

Save men’s opinions and my living blood, 

To ^how the world 1 am a gentleman. 

Jitrhard 11. 

When the boat which carried the worthy cap¬ 
tain on board his vessel had accomplished that task, 
the sails began to ascend, and tlie ship was got un¬ 
der way. !;ilie fired three guns as a salute to the 
house of Ellangowan, and tlien sliot away rapidly 
before the wind, which blew off «liore, under ail the 
sail she could crowd. 

“ Ay, ay,” said the Laird, who had sought Man- 
iiering for some time, and now joined him, ** there 
tliey go—there go the free-traders—there go Cap¬ 
tain Dirk Hatteraick, and the Yungfrauw Hagen- 
slaapen, half Mauks, half Dutchman, half devil I 
run out the boltsprit, up main-sail, top aiid top-gal¬ 
lant sails, royals, and skyscrapers, and away-—fol¬ 
low who can ! That fellow, Mr Mannering, is the 
terror of all the excise and custom-house cruisers; 
they can make nothing of him ; he drubs them, or 
he distances them; — and, speaking of exeise, I 
come to bring you to breakfast; and you shall liave 
some tea, that”- 

Manneniig, by this time, was aware that one 
tliougiit linked strangely on to another in the con¬ 
catenation of worthy Mr Bertram’s ideas, 

•* Like orient pearls at random strung 

and, therefore, before the current of liis associa¬ 
tions had drifted farther from tlie point he liod Icift, 
he brought him back by some inquiry about, Dirk 
Hatteraick. 

“ O he’s a—a—gude sort of blackgoard feRow 
eneugh—naebody cares to trouble him—smugglw, 
when his guns are in ballast—privateer, or pii^te 
faith, when he gets them mounted. He has done 
more mischief to tlie revenue folk than ony rogue 
that ever came out of Ramsay.” 

But, my good sir, such being his character, 1 
wonder he has any protection fuid encouragement 
on this coast.” 

“ Why, Mr Mannering, people must have brandy 
and tea, and tliere’s none in the country but whiU 
comes this way—and then there’s siiort accountSy 
and maybe a keg or two, or a dozen pounds left at 
your stable door, instead of a d-—d lang account 
at Christmas from Duncan Robb, the grocer at 
Kippletringan, who lias aye a sum to moke and 

either wants ready money, or a ehort-datea blU. 
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will take woody or he*U take liark, 
or he’ll take barley^ or he’ll take joat what’e eoave* 
iMt «t the time. I’ll tell yow a gude etonr about 
that There wae anee a lalfa^-^that’a Maefie of 
Qudgednfordy^he had a great number of kain heus 
^thatta hens that the tenant pays to the laadlordy 
like a eort of rent in kind*—they aye feed mine 
yf&ty ill; Luckie Finniston aent up three that were 
a diame to be seen only last week, and yet she has 
twelve bows sowing ox victual; indeed her good* 
man, Duncan Finniston—tliat’s him that’s gone— 
(we must all die, Mr Mannering; that’s ower true) 
—and speaking of that, let us live in the mean¬ 
while, for her^s breakfast on the table, and the 
Dominie ready to say the ^ce.” 

The Dominie did accordingly pronounce a bene¬ 
diction, that exceeded in length any speech which 
Mannering had yet heard him utter. The tea, 
which of course belonged to tlie noble Captain Hat- 
teraick’s trade, was pronounced excellent. Still 
Mannering hinted, though with due delicacy, at 
the risk of encouraging such desperate characters: 
^ Were it but in justice to the revenue, I should 
have supposed”- 

Ah, the revenue-lads”—for Mr Bertram never 
embraced a general or abstract idea, and his no¬ 
tion of the revenue was personified in the commis- 
sioners, surveyors, comptrollers, and riding officers, 
whom he happened to know—the revenue-lads 
can look sharp eneugh out for themselves—no ane 
needs to help them—and they have a’ the soldiers 
to assist them besides;—and as to justice—you’ll 
be surprised to hear it, Mr Mannering,—but I am 
not a justice of peace.” 

Mannering assumed the expected look of sur¬ 
prise, but thought within himself that the worship¬ 
ful bench suffered no great deprivation from want¬ 
ing the assistance of his good-hiunoured landlord. 
Mr Bertram had now hit upon one of the few sub¬ 
jects on which he felt sore, and went on with some 
enermr. 

** No, sir,—the name of Godfrey Bertram of 
EUangowan is not in the last commission, though 
there’s scarce a carle in the country that has a 
ploughgate of land, but what he must ride to^uar- 
ter^eessions, and write J. P. after his name. 1 ken 
fu’ weel whom I am obliged to—Sir Thomas Kit- 
tleoourt as good as toll’d me he would at in my 
skirts if he had not my interest at the last election; 
and because I chose to go with.my own blood and 
third cousin, t^e Laird of Balruddery, they keepit 
toe off the roll of freeholders; and now there comes 
a new nomination of justices, and 1 am left out! 
And whereas tliey pretend it was because 1 let Da¬ 
vid Mao-Guffog, the constable, draw the warrants, 
and manage the business his ain gate, as if 1 had 
been a nose o’ wax, it’s a main untruth; for 1 
mnted but seven warrants in my life, and the 
Dominie wrote every one of them—and if it had 
Dot been that unlucky business of Sandy Mac-Gru- 
thasr’a, that the constables should have keepit twa 
or thm days up yonder at the auld castle, just till 
. they could get conveniency to send him to the 
county jail—and that cost me eneugh o* siller— 
But 1 ken what Sir Thomas wants very weel—it 
was just sic and siclike about the seat in the kirk 
o’ Kibnagpirdle—was I not entitled to have the 
front gallei^ facing the minister, rather than Mac- 
Crosidde of^Creochstone, the son of Deacon Mac- 
CSroaakie^ the Dumfries weaver \ ” 


Mannering expressed hxs ^uiesoence ta jus* 

tice of these varknta cpmplatnto. V 

And then, Mr Mannering, there was ^ kavy 
about the road, and ike tauM-dike —I kep Sir 
mas was behind there, and I said plainly to the 
clerk to the trustees that I saw the rioven foot, let 
them take that as they like.—We^d any aentle* 
man, or set of gentlemen, go and drive a ri^ i^t 
through the comer of a fwd-dike, and taklMmyt 
as my agent observed to them, like twa roods oi 
gude moorland pasture f—And there was the stoiy 
about choosing the collector of the cess”— 
Certainly, sir, it is hard you should meet with 
any neglect in a country, where, to judge from the 
extent of their residence, your ancestors must have 
made a very important hgure.” 

** Very true, ^ Mannering—I am a plain man, 
and do not dwell on these things; and 1 must needs 
say, I have little memory for tiiem; but 1 wtah ye 
could have heard my father’s stories about 
auld tights of the Mac-Dingawaies—that’s the 
trams that now is—wi* the Irish, and wi* the IBgh- 
landers, that came here in their berlings from^y 
and Cantire—and how they went to the Holy Lwd 
—that is, to Jerusalem and Jericho, wi* a* tneir 
clan at their heels—they had better have gafbn to 
Jamaica, tike Sir Thomas Kittlecourt’s uncle— 
and how they brought hame relics, like those that 
Catholics have, and a flag that’s up yonder in the 
garret—if they had been casks of Muscavado, and 
puncheons of rum, it would have been better for 
the estate at this day—but there’s little compari¬ 
son between the auld keep at Kittlecourt and the 
castle o’ EUangowan-1 doubt if the keep’s forty 
feet of front—But ye make no breakfast, Mr Man- j 
nering; ye’re no eating your meat;—allow me to 
recommend some of the kipper—It was John Hay 
that catcht it, Saturday was three weeks, down at 
the stream below Hempsfed ford,” &c. &c. 

The Laird, whose indignation had for some (time 
kept him pretty steady to one topic, now launphed 
forth into his usual roving style of conven^ODn 
which gave Mannering ample time to reflect uj^ 
the disadvantages attending the situation, which, 
an hour before, he liad thought worthy of so mu^ 
envy. Here was a country gentieman, whose most 
estimable quality seemed his perfect good nature, 
secretly fretting himself and murmuring against 
others, for causes which, compared with any real 
evil in life, must weigh like dust in the balanoe. 
But such is the eqmu distribution of Providence. 
To those who lie out of the road of great afflictions, 
are assigned petty vexations, which answer all the 
purpose of disturbing their serenity; and every 
reader must have ol^rve4, that neither natural 
apathy nor acquired philosophy can render cotmtry 
gentlemen insensible to the grievances which oc¬ 
cur at elections, quarter-sessions, and meetings of 
trustees. 

Curious to investigate the manners of the coun¬ 
try, Mannering took tiie advantage of a pause in 
good Mr Bertram’s string of stories, to inquire 
what Captain Hatteraick so earnestly wanted^th 
the gipsy woman. * V 

Oh, to bless his ship, I suppose, yo^hittSt 
know, Mr Mannering, that these free-trader^^Ota 
the law calls smugglers, having no religion, ritakb 
it all up in superstition; and tiiey have #8 
spells, and charms, and nonsense”—^ ^ . 

« Vanity and waurl” said theDomlnlet It is 




ant KAhreRiNo:^ 


ekhtg wHh Evil Om Spelk^ parkfitii^ 
m of his dovioe—dioiot tmws out 
^s quiver.” 

our peacS, Dominie—^ye*re speakhig for 
^e way, they were the first words ^ 
uttm^ that morning, excepting that 
le Sild grace, and returned thanks )—** Mr Man- 
nering cannot Mt in a word for ye!—And so, Mr 
Matmerbig, talking of astronomy, and spells, and 
these matS^ have ye been so k^d as to consider 
what we were speaking about last night f** 

1 begin to Uiink, Mr Bertram, with your wor¬ 
thy friend here, that I have been rather jesting 
with edge-tools; and although neither you nor I, 
nor any sensible roan, can put faith in the predic¬ 
tions of astrology, yet aa it has sometimes happened 
that inquiries into futurity, undertaken in jest, have 
in their resuBs produced serious and unpleasant 
effects both upon actions and characters, 1 really 
wish yon would dispense with my replying to your 
que^te^ 

easy to see that this evasive answer only 
vtfimered the Laird’s curiosity more uncontrollable. 
Ma&ering, however, was determined in his own 
not to expose the infant to the inconvenien¬ 
ces wh^ch might have arisen from his being sup¬ 
posed ^e object of evil prediction. He therefore 
delivered the paper into Mr Bertram’s hand, and 
requested him to keep it for five years with the 
seal unbroken, until the month of November was 
expired. After that date had intervened, he left 
him at hberty to examine the writing, trusting that 
the first fatal period being then safely overpassed, 
no credit would be paid to its farther contents.— 
This Mr Bertram was content to promise, and Man- 
nering, to insure his fidelity, hinted at misfortunes 
which would certainly take place if his injunctions 
were neglected. The rest of the day, which Man- 
neting, by Mr Bertram’s invitation, spent at Elian- 
gowap, passed over without anything remarkable; 
and Ton the morning of that which followed, the 
^KL^yj^CrMniounted his palfrey, bade a courteous 
&>diP^3^^ jhospitable landlord and to his clerical 
attfndan^ Tepeated his good wishes for the pro¬ 
sperity of the family, and then, turning his horse’s 
head towards *£ngland, disappeared from the sight 
of the inmates of Ellangowan. He must also dis¬ 
appear from that of our readers, for it is to another 
and later period of Jiis life that the present nan'a- 
tive relates. 


CHAPTER VI. 

-Ne-Tt, the Justice. 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 

‘With eyes sevefe, and beard of formal cut, 

Full of wise saws, and modern instances. 

And so he plays his part,—— 

M You like It, 

WiTBw Mrs Bertram of Ellangowan was able to 
hear the news of what had passed during her con- 
fiwwglit, her apartment rung with all manner of 
gating respecting handsome young student 
who had told sUch a fortune by the 
Laird^ ** blessings on his dain- 
TOb forttii accent; and manners of the 
Stnuig^,Vere expatiated np<m ) his horse, bridle, 
MddlC) and stirrup did not resnain unnoticed. All 
tys madc a great impression nponfiiie mind of Mm 


Bereram, for the good hdy Md no small stoiecl 
superstition. 

Her fimt employment, when she became capabls 
of a little woric, was to make a small velvet bag 
the scheme of nativity which she had obtained from 
her husband. Her fingem itched to break the seal, 
but credulity proved stronger than c^Osity} and 
she had the firmness to enclose it, in all ito in* 
tegrity, within two slips of parchment, whi^ she 
sewed round it, to prevent its being chafed. Tim 
whole was then put into the velvet bag aforesaid, 
and hung as a charm round the neck of the infimt, 
where his mother resolved it should remain untU 
the period for the legitimate satisfaction of her cu¬ 
riosity should arrive. 

The father also resolved to do his part by the 
child, in securing him a good education; and with 
the view that it should commence with the fii^^ 
dawnings of reason. Dominie Sampson was ea^^ 
induced to renounce his public profWrion of pi^ 
schoolmaster, make his constant residence^!., 

Place, and, in consideration of a sum not ] 
equal to the wages of a footman even at that &he,’' 
to undertake to communicate to the future Laird 
of Ellangowan all the erudition which he had, and 
all the graces and accomplishments which—he had 
not, indeed, but which he had never discovered that 
he wanted. In this arrangement the Laird found 
also his private advantage; securing the constant 
benefit of a patient auditor, to whom he told his 
stories when they were alone, and at whose expense 
he could break a sly jest when he had company. 

About four years after tliis time, a great com^ 
motion took place in the county where Ellangowan 
is situated. 

Those who watched tlie signs of the times, had 
long been of opinion that a change of ministry waa 
about to take place; and at length, after a due pro* 
portion of hopes, fears, and delays, rumours from 
good authority and bad authority, and no authority 
at all; after some clubs had drank Up with this 
statesman and others Down with him; after riding 
and running and posting, and addressing and coun¬ 
ter-addressing, and proffers of lives and fortunes, 
the blow was at length struck, the administration 
of the day was dissolved, and parliament, as a na^ 
tural consequence, was dissolved also. 

Sir Thomas Kittlecourt, like other member ^ 
the same situation, posted down to his county, v, 
met but an indifferent reception. He was a Pt^Tv ^ 
tisan of the old administration; an^ the friends of 
the new had already set about an active canvass in 
behalf of John Featherhead, Esq. who kept the best 
hounds and hunters in the shire. Among others 
who joined the standard of revolt was Gilbert Glos- 

sin, writer in-, agent for the Laird of Ellan- 

gowan. This honest gentleman had either been 
refused some favour by the old member, or, what 
is as probable, he liad got all that he had the most 
distant pretension to ask, and could only look to 
the other side for fresh advancement. Mr Glosrin 
had a vote upbn Ellangowan’s property; and 1^ 
was now determined tlmt his patron should 
one also, there being no doubt which side Mr B^ 
tram would embrace in the contest. He easily 
Buaded Ellangowan, that it would be creditable io 
him to take the field at the bead of as stropg a 
party as possible; and immediately w^t to leoril, 
making votes,, as every Scotch lawye Ahow* ho#, 
by splitting and subdividing the superioritlee upon 
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once powers barono'^.^ ^hese wcitc 
^ extensive, that by dint of dipping And paring 
adding and eluug there^ and eijeating over- 
, Ipyds npou ail the estate which Bertram held of 
^erCpoiVn, they advanced, at the day of contest, at 
tl^Jiead ^ ten as good men of parchment as ever 
the oath of trust and possession. This strong 
ri^inforcement turned the dubious day of battle. 
The principal and his agent divided the honour; 
the reward fell to the latter exdusively. Mr Gil¬ 
bert Glossln was made derk of the peace, and 
Oodfrey Bertram had his name inserted in a new 
commission of justices, issued immediately upon 
the sitting of tlie parliament4 

This had been the summit of Mr Bertram’s am¬ 
bition;-^ not that he liked either the trouble or the 
responsibility of the office, but he thought it was a 
dignity to which he was well entitled, and tliat it 
h^ been withheld from him by malice prepense. 
But tiiere is an old and true Scotch piiiverb,— 
' « Fools should not have chapping sticksthat is, 
weapons of offence. Mr Beitrani was no sooner 
possessed of the judicial authority which he had so 
much longed for, than he began to exorcise it with 
more severity than mercy, and totally belied all 
the opinions which had hitherto been formed of his 
inert good nature. We have read somewhere of a 
justice of peace, who, on being nominated in the 
coidmission, wrote a letter to a bookseller for the 
statutes respecting his official duty, in the follow¬ 
ing orthography ,—** Please send the ax lelating 
to a gustus peiise.” No doubt, when this learned 

g entleman luid possessed himself of the axe, he 
ewed tiie laws with it to some purpose. Mr Ber¬ 
tram was not quite so ignorant of English grammar 
as his worshipful predecessor : but Augustus Pease 
himself could not have used more indiscrimately 
the weapon unwarily put into his hand. 

In good earnest, he considered the cofnmission 
with which he had been intrusted as a personal 
mark of favour fix)m his sovereign ; forget ling that 
he had formerly thought his being depri ^ cd of a 
privilege, or honour, common to lliose of his rank, 
was the result of mere party cabal. He com¬ 
manded his trusty aid-de-camp. Dominie Samp- 
^aon, to read aloud the commission; and at the hrst 
f wordsy “ The king has been pleased to appoint”— 
Pleased 1 ” he exclaimed, in a transport of grati¬ 
tude Honest gentleman! I’m sure he cannot be 
better pleased than 1 am.” 

Accordingly unwilling to confine his gratitude 
to mere feelings, or verbal expressions, he gave 
fuU current to the new-born zeal of office, and en¬ 
deavoured to express his sense of the honour con¬ 
ferred upon him, by an unmitigated activity in 
the discharge of his duty. New brooms, it is said, 
sweep clean; and 1 myself can bear witness, that 
on me arrival of a new housemaid, the ancient, 
hereditary, and domestic spiders, who liave spim 
their . webs over the lower division of my book¬ 
shelves (consisting cliieily of law and divinity) du¬ 
ring the peaceful reign of her pMecessor, % at 
lull speed before the probationary inroads of tiie 
new mercenary. Even so the Laird of EUangowan 
fttthleesly commenced his magisterial reform, at 
the expense of various established and supenuinu- 
ated pickers and stealers, who had been hu neigh¬ 
bours lor half a century. He wrought his miracles 
like asecc^ld Duke Humphrey; and by tlie influ¬ 
ence of the beadle’s rod causi^ the lame to walk, 


tlie blind to aee, and. tiie palsied to labour.. ^ 
tected poaehCJrSf black-flsUers, 
and pigeon-shooters; had the applause of thej^qh 
for his rmvard, and the public credit 
magistrate, .. . . 4y ^ Sj ' 

AU tliis good had its rateable proportLfoat^.l^l 
Even an admitted nuisance, of apeienHgentie* 
should not be abated without some cauti(S^Ti^t 
zeal of our worthy,friend now involved ialg^, . 
distress sundry personages whoso idle and, inon* 
dicant habits his own IcKhesse had contributed to 
foster until these habits iiadr become iiTeclsimable, 
or whose real incapacity for exertion rendered them 
fit objects, in tlieir own phrase, for the charity of 
all well-disposed Cliristiaus. The “ long remem¬ 
bered beggar,” who for twenty years had made his 
regular ixiunds within the neighbourhood, received 
rather as an hugible friend than as an object of 
charity, was sent to tlie neighbouring workhouse. 
The decrepit dame, who travelled round tlie " 
rish upon a hand-barrow, circulating from }]|||^ 
to house like a bad shilling, wliich every onO|^h> 
haste to pass to his neigh hour,-*-she who use’ojV, ^ 
call for her bcarei*s as loud, or louder, than a tm- 
vcller demands post-horses,—even she shared tlie 
same disastrous fate. The “ daft Jock,” wlm, half 
knave, half idiot, had been the siK)rt of each suc¬ 
ceeding race of village cliildreu for a good pai’t of 
a century, was remitted to the county bridewell, 
where, secluded from free air and sunshine, tlie 
only advantages he was capable of enjoying, he 
pined and died in the course of six montlis. The 
old sailor, wlio had so long rejoiced the smoky 
raftera of every kitchen in the country by singing 
Captain Ward^ and Bold Admiral Benhow, was 
banislied from the county for no better reason than 
that he was supposed to speak with a strong Irish 
accent. Even the annual rounds of the pedlar were . 
abolivshed by tlie Justice in his hasty zeal for tb ' 
administration of rural police. (me 

These tilings did not pass witliout noticeked 
censure. We are not made of wood or ston^op- 
the things which connect themselves w^h ourhe^te^ 
and habits caimot, like bark or lichen, be rent away 
without our missing them. The farmer’s dame 
lacked her usual share of intelligence,—perhaps 
also the self applause which slie liad felt while dis¬ 
tributing the atcinovi (alms), in sliape of a gowpen 
(handful) of oatmeal, to the mendicant who brought 
the news. The cottage felt inconvenience from in- 
teiTuption of the petty trade carried on by tlie iti* 
nerant dealers. The cliildren lacked their supply 
of sugar-plums and toys; the young women wanted 
pins, ribbons, combs, and ballads; and the old could 
no longer barter their eggs for salt, snuff, and to¬ 
bacco. All tliese circumstances brought the busy 
Laird of Ellangowan into discredit, wliich was the 
more general on account of his former popularity. 
Even his lineage was brought up in judgment 
against him. They thought ** naething of what 
the like of Greenside, or Burnville, or Viewforth, 
might do, tliat were strangers in the count:^; but 
ElUngowan! that had been a name amang^ti^eta 
ainoe the mirk Monanday, and lang belbre—"" f 
be Ending the imir at that ratel--iThey 
grandfather the Wicked Laird; but thouglpw ^tw? 
whiles fraettous aneueh, when be got nttfloe 
company, ^d had ta’en the drap dmk^ak 
have Boomed to gang on at this . 

muokle chumlay in the Auld Plaoe reel^ it is 
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la hl» time, and tbeve were aa mony puir 
rag at the banea in the court, and ab<mt the 
ae ttiere were gentles in the ha*. And the 
ilka Christmas ni^t as it came round, 
/|^ siller pennies to ilka puir body about, 
a WOT' the twelve apostles like* They were 
h^eald papistrie; but 1 think our great folk 

S JSike a lesson frae the papists whiles. They 
other sort o* heljp to puir folk than just ding- 
wn a aaxpenoe in the brod on the Sabbath, 
and kilting, and scourging, and drumming them a* 
the sax days o’ the week besides.” 

Such was the gossip over the good twopenny in 
evffiry alehouse within three or four miles of Elian- 
gowaii, tliat being about the diameter of the orbit 
m whicli our friend Godfrey Bertram, Esq. J. P. 
must be considered as the principal luminary. Still 
greater scope was given to evil tongues by the re¬ 
moval of a colony of gipsies, with one of whom 
reader is somewhat acquainted, and who had 
nuet^f’ many years enjoyed their chief settle- 
the estate of Ellanguwan. 


^ CHAPTER VII. 

Cotne, princes of the nggod regiment, 

You of the blood! Priy;g^ my most upright lord. 

And these, what name or title e’er they bear, 
Jarkman, or Patrico, Cmnke or Clapper •dudgeon, 
Frater or Abram-man —I speak of all.— 

Beggar's Bush, 

Although the character of those gipsy tribes, 
which formerly inundated most of tlio nations of 
Europe, and which in some degree still subsist 
among them as a distinct people, is generally mi- 
derstood, the reader will pardon my saying a few 
^ords respecting their situation in Scotland. | 

well known tliat the gipsies were, at an early ' 
eov^Jp acknowledged as a separate and independ- 
andlt® Scottish raonarchs, and that 

less favourably distinguished by a sub- 
which rendered the character of gipsy 
eq^l, m judicial balance, to that of common 
an'd habitual thief, and prescribed his punishment 
accordingly. Notwitlistanding the severity of this 
and other statutes, the fraternity prospered amid 
tlie distresses of the country, and received large 
accessions from among tliose whom famine, oppres¬ 
sion, or the sword of war, had deprived of the or¬ 
dinal means of subsistence. They lost, in a great 
measure, by this intermixture, tlie national cha¬ 
racter of Egyptians, and became a mingled race, 
having all tiie idleness and predatory habits of 
their Eastern ancestors, with a ferocity which tliey 

E bably borrowed from the men of the nortli who 
ed their society. They travelled in different 
ds, and had rules among tliemselves, by which 
each te‘ibe was confined to its own district. The 
aiightest invasion of tlie precincts which had beou 
assigned to anotlier tribe produced desperate skir- 
ndsh^, in which there was often much blood shed. 

S atriotio Fletcher of Saltoim drew a picture 
banditti about a century ago, which my 
will peruse with astonishment:— 

at this day in Scotland (besides a 
^ Ihce*W poOT families very meanly provided for 
boxes, wil^ otheiSy who, by living on 
■addle, arfidl Into various disensee) two hunted 
thfenlVfepldebe^^ these 


are not only no way advantageous, but a very grie 
vouB burden to so poor a country, .lind 
the number of them be perhaps doable to what it 
was formerly, by reason of this present great dis* 
tress, yet in all times there have been about one 
hundred thousand of those vagabonds, who h&ve 
lived without any regard or subjection' either to the 
laws of the land, or even thoie of God and nature. 
****♦. No magistrate could ever discover, or 
be informed, which way one in a hundred of tlmse 
wretches died, or tliat ever they were baptixcdit-t^ i 
Many murders have been discovered among thcQif 
and they are not only a most unspeakable oppre^ 
eion to poor tenants (who, if they give not bread, 
or some kind of provision to perhaps forty such 
villains in one day, are sure to be insulted by them), 
but they rob many poor people who live in houses 
distant from any neighbourhood. In years of plenty 
many thousands of them meet together in the moun¬ 
tains, where they feast and riot for many days; and 
at counti*y weddings, markets, burials, and other 
the like public occasions, they are to be seen, both 
man and woman, perpetually drunk, cursing, blas¬ 
pheming, and fighting together.” 

Notwithstanding the deplorable picture presented 
in this extract, and which Fletcher himself, though 
the energetic .and eloquent friend of freedom, saw 
no better mode of cori’ecting than by introducing 
a system of domestic slavery, the progress of time, 
and increase both of the means of life and of tiic 
power of the laws, gradually reduced this dreadful 
evil witliin more narrow bounds. Tlie tribes ol 
gipsies, jockeys, or cairds,—for by all these de¬ 
nominations such banditti were known,—became 
few in number, and many were entirely rooted out 
Still, however, a sufficient number remained to 
give occasional alarm and constant vexation. Some 
rude handicrafis were entirely resigned to these 
itinerants, particularly the art of ti*encher-making, 
of manufacturing hom-spoons, and the whole mys* 
tery of the tinker. To these they added a petty 
trade in the coarse sorts of earthen-ware. Such 
w'ere their ostensible means of livelihood. Each 
tnbe had usually some fixed place of rendesvous, 
which they occasionally occupied and considered as 
their standing camp, and in tlie vicinity of which 
they generally abstained from depredation. They 
had even talents and accomplisliments, which made 
them occasionally useful and entertaining. Many 
cultivated music with success; and the favourite 
fiddler or piper of a district was often to be found 
in a gipsy town. They understood all out-o^oor 
sports, especially otter-hunting, fishing, or finding 
game. They bred tlie best and boldest terriOTB, ana 
sometimes had good pointers for sale. In winter^ 
the women told fortunes, the men showed tricks 
of legerdemain; and these accumpUshments often 
helped to wliile away a weaxy or stormy evening 
in the circle of the “ farmer’s ha’.” The wildness 
of their character, and the indomitable pride with 
which they despised all regular labour, commanded 
a certain awe,4^hich was not diminished by the 
consideration that these strollers were a vindictive 
race, and were restrained by no check, either ol 
fear or conscience, firom taking desperate vengeaikOi 
upon those who had offended them. These tribes 
were, in shorty the ^Paria* of Scotland, 
wild Indiana among European settle^ ai^ 
tliem, judged of ramer by their own 4lstOTn% 
bits, and (^IniOTis, than as if they had been mcio^ 
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1 oi the eivUIxed part of tlie coYiuauiiit/^ 6oijio 
hbt?^ of them yet remain, chiefly m such situa¬ 
tions as afford a ready escape eitW into a waste 
^ cmtntryy dr into another jurisdiction. Nor are tlie 
of their cliaracter much softened. Tlieir 
numbers, however, are so greatly diminished, that, 
histead of one hundred thousand, as calculated by 
Fletcher, it would naw perhaps be impossible to 
collect above five hundred throughout all Scotland. 

A tribe of these itinerants, to whom Meg Mer- 
rilies appertained, had long been as stationary as 
their habits permitted, in a glen upon the estate of 
EUangowan, They had there erected a few huts, 
which they denominated their “ city of refuge,” and j 
where, when not absent on excursions, they har¬ 
boured unmolested, as the crows that roosted in 
the old ash-trees around them. They had been 
such long occupants, that tliey were considered in 
some degree as proprietors of the wretched sheal- 
inga which they inhabited. This protection they 
were said anciently to have repaid, by service to 
the laird in war, or, more frequently, by infesting 
or plundering the lands of those neighboifring ba¬ 
rons with whom he chanced to be at feud. Latterly, 
their services were of a more pacific nature. The 
women spun mittens for the lady, and luiitted boot 
hose for the laird, which were annually presented 
at Christmas with great form. The aged sibyls 
blessed the bridal bed of the laird when he mar¬ 
ried, and the cradle of the heir when born. The 
men repaired her ladyship’s cracked china, and as¬ 
sisted the laird in his sporting parties, wormed his 
dogs, and cut the ears of his terrier puppies. The 
children gathered nuts in the woods, and cranber¬ 
ries in tlie moss, and mushrooms on the pastures, 
for tribute to tlio Place. These acts of voluntary 
service, and acknowledgments of dependence, were 
rewarded by protection on some occasions, conniv¬ 
ance on others, and broken victuals, ale and brandy, 
when circumstances called for a display of genero¬ 
sity ; and this mutual intercourse of good offices, 
which had been carried on for at least two ceutu- 
nes, rendered the inhabitants of Dernclough a kind 
of privileged retainers upon the estate of Ellan- 
powan. ‘‘ The knaves” were the Laird’s " exceed- 
ing good friendsand he would have deemed him¬ 
self very ill used, if his countenance could not now 
and then have borne them out against the law of 
the country and the local magistrate. But this 
friendly union was soon to be dissolved. 

The community of Demcleugh, who cared for no 
rogues but their own, were wdiolly without alanu 
at the severity of the justice’s proceedings towards 
i other itinerants. They had no doubt that he de- 
t terrained to suffer no mendicants or strollers in the 
! country but what resided on his own property, and 
I practised their trade by his immediate pennission, 

‘ implied or expressed. Nor was Mr Bertram in a 
hurry to exert his newly-acquired authority at tlie 
expense of those old settlers. But he was driven 
on by circumstances. 

At the quarter-sessions, our new*justice was pub¬ 
licly upbraided^ by a gentleman of the opposite party 
m county polices, that, wliile he affected a great 
seal for the public police, and seemed ambitious 
of the ‘fame of an active magistrate, he fostered a 
I tribe of the greatest rogues in the country, and per¬ 
mitted them to harbour within a mile of the house 
of Ellangown. To this there was no reply, for the 
fact was too evident and well-known. Tlie Laird 


digested t|ie taunt as.he best could, and in li^ wa> 
home amused himself with i^culations ok the 
eariest method of ridding himself of these Ya gfcg hta 
who brought a stain upon his fair fame 
^strale. Just as he had resolved to 
opportunity of quarrelling with the PariiL^*?? 
cleugh, a cause of provocation presen ted^l^ 

Since our friend’s advancement to be a^S 
vator of the peace, he had caused the gate^* 
head of his avenue, which formerly, having ohiVi 
one hinge, remained at all times hospitably open- 
lie had caused this gate, I say, to be newly hung an<l 
handsomely painted. He had also shut up with 
paling, curiously twisted with furze, certain holes 
ill the fences adjoining, through which the gipsy 
boys used to scramble into the plantations to ga¬ 
ther birds’ nests, the seniors of tlie village to make 
a short cut from one point to another, and the lads 
and lasses for evening rendezvous, — all withdut 
oflfence taken, or leave asked. But these lialcj^q^ 
days were now to have an end, and ^mina^T 
inscription on one .side of the gate iut|' I 

secution according to law” (the pm^Vlio uscSSii 1 
it persecution —I’un vaut bieii I’autrf a 
should be found trespassing on 
On the other side, for uniformity’s sake^jj^ 
cautionary annunciation of spring-gims 
traps of such formidable power, that, saiu'-sa^ of 
brick, with an emphatic nota bene —‘‘ if a man 
ill, they will break a horse’s leg.?’ 

In defiance of these threats, six well-grown gipsy 
hoys and girls were riding cock-horse upon the new 
gate, and plaiting May-flowers, which it was but 
too evident had been gathered within the forbidden 
precincts. With as mucli anger as he was capable 
of feeling, or perhaps of assuming, the Laird com¬ 
manded them to descend ;—they paid no attention 
to his mandate: he then began to pull them down 
one after another; they resisted, passively at Iqj^t ^ 
each sturdy bronzed varlet making himself as li 
as ho could, or climbing up as fast as he waJ ^ 
mounted. ( , 

The Laird then called in the asslstaiv^e of liK^er^i 
vant, a sui’ly fellow, who had immediate recourse 
to his horse-whip. A few lashes sent the party>a 
scampering; and thus commenced the first breach 
of the peace between the house of Ellaiigowan and 
the gipsies of Demcleugh. 

The latter could not for some time imagine that 
the war was i*eal;—until they found that their chil¬ 
dren were horse-wliipped by the grieve when found 
trespassing; that their asses were poinded by the 
ground-officer when left in the plantations, or even 
when turned to graze by the road-side, against the 
provision of the turnpike acts; that the constable 
began to make curious inquiries into their mode 
of gaining a livelihood, and expressed his surprise 
that the men should sleep in the hovels all day 
and he abroad the greater part of the night. 

When matters came to tins point, the gipsies, 
without scruple, entered upon measures of reta¬ 
liation. Ellangowan’s hen-roosts were plundered, 
his linen stolen from the lines or bleaehmg-grqund| 
his fishings poached, his dogs kidnapped, his 
ing trees cut or barked. Much jietty mischief was 
done, and some evidently for tlie mischiefi^ sake. 
On the other hand, warrants went foi^, withont 
memy, to pursue, search for, take, and ipprehendk 
and, notwithstanding their dexterity, one 
tlie depredators were upable to aYsid donrictiPh 
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ftsurnt yomg fellow^ who somotimes had gone 
I a^fifihing, was handed over to the Captain of 
impress service at D—^; two children were 
hogged, and one Egyptian matron sent to 
je of correction. 

^ Ito^owever, the gipsies made no motion to 
hesk; spot which they had so long inhabited, 

Bertram felt an unwillingness to deprive 
of their ancient “ city of refuge;’* so that 
j n^e petty warfare we have noticed continued for 
f several months, without increase or abatement of 
hostilities on either side. 


CHAPTER VlII. 

So the red Indian, by Ontario’s side, 

Nursed hardy on the brindled panther's hide. 

As fades his swarthy race, with anguish secs 
The white man’s cottage rise beneath the trees/ 

He leaves the shelter of his native wood, 

He It^ves the murmur of Ohio’s flood, 

' ''orward rushing in indignant grief, 

lEUpon tlWver foot has trod the fallen leaf, 

, As his course where twilight reigns sublime, 

rests silent since the birth of time. 
f Scenes qf Infancy. 

<1 ^ig the rise and progress of the Scottish 
^ ^^war, we must not omit to mention that 
^9iiad rolled on, and that little Harry Bertram, 
of the hardiest and moat lively children that 
ever made a sword and grenadier’s cap of rushes, 
now approached his fifth revolving birth-day. A 
hardihood of disposition, which early developed 
itself, made him already a little wanderer; he was 
well acquainted with every patch of lea ground 
and diugle around Ellangowan, and could tell in his 
broken language upon what baulks grew the bon¬ 
niest flow’ers, and wliat copse had the ripest nuts. 
I le repeatedly terrified his attendants by clamber- 
hig about the ruins of the old castle, and had more 
pen<hi once made a stolen excureion as far as the 
ent »sy hamlet. i 

thev^ these occasions he was generally brought back 
U^J||j^leiTilees, who, though she could not be 
Prevailed upon to enter the place of Ellangowan 
aster her nepheAV had been given up to the press- 
gang, did not apparently extend her resentment to 
the child. On the contrary, she often contrived 
to waylay him in his walks, sing him a gipsy song, 
give him a ride upon her jackass, and tlirust into 
his pocket a piece of gingerbread or a red-cheeked 
apple. This woman’s ancient attacliment to the 
family, repelled and cliecked iii every other direc¬ 
tion, seemed to rejoice in having some object on 
which it could yet repose and expand itself. She 
prophesied a hundred times, that young Mr Harry 
would be the pride o’ the family, and thei'e hadna 
been sic a sprout frae the auld aik since the death 
of Arthur Mac-Dingawaie, that was killed in the 
battle o’ the Bloody Bay; as for the present stick, 
it was good for naething but fire-wood.” On one 
occasion, when the child was ill, she lay all night 
below the window, chaunting a rhyme which she 

g ereign as a febrifuge, and could neither 
upon to enter the house, uor to leave 
she had chosen, tiU she was informed 
is was over. 

don of tlus,^omaa became matter of 
>t indeed to the Baird, who was never 
hasty m suspecthig evil, but to hia !^dfe, who had 
liaRiPsroiit health and spirits. She was now 


far advanced in a second pregnancy, and, as she 
could not walk abroad herself, and die woman who 
attended upon Hany was young and thoughtless, 
she prayed Dominie Sampson to undertake the task 
of watching the boy in his rambles, when he should 
not be otherwise accompanied. The Dominie loved 
hia young charge, and was enraptured with his own 
success, in having already brought him SO far in 
his learning as to spell words of three syllables. 
The idea of this early prodigy of erudition being 
carried off by the gipsies, like a second Adam 
Smith,^ was not to be tolerated; and accordingly, 
though the charge was contrary to all his habits of 
life, he readily undertook it, and might be seen 
stalking about with a mathematical problem in his 
liea<l, and his eye upon a child of five years old, 
whose rambles led him into a hundred awkward 
situations. Twice was the Dominie chased by a 
cross-grained cow, once he fell into the brook cross¬ 
ing at the stepping-stones, and another time was 
bogged up to the middle in the slough of Lochend, 
in attempting to gather a water-lily for the young 
Laird. It was the opinion of the village matrons 
who relieved Sampson upon the latter occasion, 
“ that the Laird might as weel trust the care o* his 
bairu to apotatoe bogle;” but the good Dominie 
bore all his disasters with gravity and serenity 
equally imperturbable. ‘‘Pro-di-gi-ous! ” was the 
only ejaculation they ever extorted from the much- 
endm’ing man. 

The Laird had by this time determined to make 
root-and‘branch work with the Maroons of Dern- 
clcugh. The old servants shook tlieir heads at his 
proposal, and even Dominie Sampson Ventured up¬ 
on an indirect remonstrance. As, however, it was 
couched in the oracular phiuse, JW moteas Gcp- 
merinanif* neither the allusion, nor the langua^ in 
which it was expressed, were calculated for Mr Ber¬ 
tram’s edification, and matters proceeded against 
tlie gipsies in form of law. Every door in the ham¬ 
let was chalked by the ground-officer, in token of 
a formal warning to remove at next term. Still, 
however, they sliowcd no symptoms either of sub¬ 
mission or of compliance. At length the term-day, 
the fatal Martinmas, arrived, and violent measures 
of ejection were resorted to. A strong posse of 
peace-officers, sufficient to render all resistance 
vain, charged the inhabitants to depart by noon; 
and, as they did not obey, the officers, in tenns of 
their warrant, proceeded to unroof the cottages, 
and pull down the wretched doors and windows,— 
a summary and effectual mode of ejection, still 
practised in some remote parts of Scotland, when 
a tenant proves refractory. Tho gipsies, for a time, 
beheld the work of destruction in sullen sileiice 
and in.activity; then set about saddling and load¬ 
ing tlieir asses, and making preparations for their 
departure. These were soou accomplished, whera 
all had the habits of wandering Tartars; and they 
set forth on tlieir journey to seek new settlements, 
where their patrons should neither be of the quo¬ 
rum, nor custos rotulorum. 

Certain qualms of feeling had deterred ElJan- 
gowan from attending in person to see his tenatits 
expelled. He left tho executive part of tlie busi¬ 
ness to the officers of the law, under the 
direction of Frank Kennedy, a supervisor, or jfiding- 

» The father of Kcooomlcal Phiiosop^, #ii«n a 
child, actually carried off by gipsicfl, OHareiiiaihM soiim 
hours la their poeseuloa. 
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belonging to the excise, who liad of late be¬ 
come mtimate at the Place, and of whom we shall 
have move to say in the next chapter. Mr Bertram 
himself chose that day to make a visit to a friend 
at some distance. But it so happened, notwith¬ 
standing his precautions, that he could not avoid 
meeting his late tenants during their retreat from 
his property. 

It was in a hollow way, near the top of a steep 
ascent, upon the verge of the Ellangowan estate, 
tliat Mr Bertram met the gipsy procession. Four 
or five men formed tlie advanced guard, wrapped 
in long loose great-coats that hid their tall slender 
figures, as the large slouched hats, drawn over 
their brows, concealed their wild features, dark 
eyes, and swarthy faces. Two of them carried loug 
fowling-pieces, one wo^e a broadsword without a 
sheath, and all had the Highland dirk, though they 
did not wear that weapon openly or ostentatiously. 
Behind them followed the train of laden asses, and 
small carts or tumHers^ as they were called in that 
country, on which were laid the deci'epit and the 
helpless, the aged and infant part of the exiled com¬ 
munity. The women in their red cloaks and straw 
hats, the elder children with bare heads and bare 
feet, and almost naked bodies, had the immediate 
care of the little caravan. Tlie road was narrow, 
running between two broken banks of sand, and 
Mr Bertram’s servant rode forward, smacking his 
whip wiUi an air of authority, and motioning to the 
drivers to allow free passage to their betters. His 
signal was unattended to. He then called to the men 
who lounged idly on before, “ Stand to your beasts’ 
heads, and make room for the Laird to pass.” 

^ He shall have his share of the road,” answered 
a male gipsy from under his slouched and large- 
brimmed hat, and without raising his face, “ and 
he shall have nae mair; the highway is as free to 
our cuddies as to his gelding.” 

The tone of the man being sulky, and even me¬ 
nacing, Mr Bertram thought it best to put his 
dignity in his pocket, and pass by the procession 
quietly, on such space as they chose to leave for 
his accommodation, which was narrow enough. To 
cover with an appearance of indifference his feeling 
of tlie want of respect with which he was treated, 
he addressed one oi the men, as he passed him with¬ 
out any show of greeting, salute, or recognition,— 
" Giles Baillic,” he said, “ have you heard that 
your son Gabriel is well 1 ” (The question respected 
the young man who had been pressed.) 

" If 1 had heard otherwise,” said the old man, 
looking up with a stem and menacing countenance, 
“ you should have heard of it too.” And he plodded 
on his way, taiTying no farther questions.^ When 
the Laird had pressed on with difficulty among a 
crowd of familiar faces, which had on all former 
occasions marked his ap])roach with the reverence 
due to that of a superior being, but in which he now 
inly read hatred and contempt, and had ^ot clear 
of file throng, he could not help turning his horse, 
and looking back to mark the progress of their 
march. The group would have been an exceUent 
mibject for the pencil of Calotte. The van had al¬ 
ready reached a small and stunted thicket, which 
was at tlie bottom of the hill, and which gi^ualiy 
hid the line of march until the last stragglers dii^ 
appeared. 


His sensations were bitter enough. The iam 
it is true, which he had thus summarily dismis^ 
from their ancient place of refuge, was idle i. <d 
vicious; but had he endeavoured to render' the*.'. 
otlierwise I They were not more irregubi^* charac¬ 
ters now, than they Jiad been while they were), 
admitted to consider themselves as a sort of sub¬ 
ordinate dependents of his family; and ought the 
mere circumstance of his becoming a magistrate 
to liave made at once such a change in his conduct 
towards them ? Some means of reformation ought 
at least to have been tried, before sending seven 
families at once upon the wide world, and depriving 
them of a degree of countenance, wliich witliheld 
them at least from atrocious guilt. Tliero was 
also a natural yearning of heart on parting with so 
many known and familiar faces; and to this feeling 
Godf rey Bertram was peculiarly accessible, from the 
limited qualities of his mind, which sought its priu- 
cipal amusements among the petty objects arouiid 
him. As he was about to turn his horse Is head ko 
pursue his journey, Meg Merrilies, who had lag^d 
behind the troop, unexpectedly presented herseltV.., 

She was standing upon one of those high preci¬ 
pitous banks, which, as we before noticed, over¬ 
hung the road; so that she was placed consider¬ 
ably higher than Ellangowan, even though ho was 
on hoi*seback ; and her tall figure, relieved against 
the clear blue sky, seemed alaiost of supernatural 
stature. We have noticed, that there was in her 
general attire, or rather in her mode of adjusting 
it, somewhat of a foreign costume, artfully adopted 
perhaps for the purpose of adding to the effect of 
her spells and predictions, or perhaps from some 
traditional notions respecting the dress of her an¬ 
cestors. On this occasion, she had a large piece of 
red cotton cloth rolled about her head in the form of 
a turban, from beneath which her dark eyes fiaslied 
with uncommon lustre. Her long and tangled black' 
hair fell in elf-locks from the folds of this singular 
head-gear. Her attitude was that of a sibyl] in 
frenzy, and she stretched out, in her right han' a 
sapling bough which seemed just pulled., I 

“ 111 be d-d,” said the groom, if she has nm 

been cutting the young ashes in the Dukit park!’* 
—The Laird made no answer, but continued to 
look at the figure which was thus perched above 
his patli. 

" Ride your ways,” said the gipsy, ** ride your 
ways, Laird of Ellangowan—ride your ways, God¬ 
frey Bertram!—This day have ye quenched seven 
smoking hearths—see if the fire in your ain par¬ 
lour burn the blyther for that. Ve have riven the 
thack off seven cottar houses—look if your ain roof- 
tree stand the faster.—Ye may stable your stirks 
in the shealings at Demcleugli—see that the hare 
does not couch on tlie lieartnstane at Ellangowan 
—Ride your ways, Godfrey Bertram—what do ye 
glower after our folk fori—There’s thirty hearts 
there, that wad hae wanted bread ere ye had want¬ 
ed sunkets,* and spent their life-blood erS ye had 
scratched your finger. Yes—^there’s thirty yonder, 
from the auld wife of an hundred to the ba^ that 
was bom last week, that ye have turned out o* the^ 
bits o* bields, to sleep with the tod and the bl'^k- 
cock in tlie muirs!—Ride your ways, EUangdwan 
—Our bairns are hinging at our weary jbacks— 
look that your braw cradle at liame be the 


* This anecdote is a literal fact. 
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up: not thnt I am wishing ill to little Hnny, 
the babe that’s yet to be born^God forbid— 
mahe tliem kind to the poor, and better folk 
father I—And now, ride e’en your wap; 
th€«b are the last words ye’ll ever hear Meg 
IKlerriUea speak, and this iH the last reise Uiat I’ll 
ever cut in the bonny woods of Ellangowan.” 

So saying, she broke the sapling she held in her 
hand, and dung it into the imdL Margaret of 
Anjou, bestowing on her triumphant foes her keen- 
edged malediction, could not have turned from them 
with a gesture more proudly contemptuous. The 
Laird was clearing his voice to speak, and thrusting 
his hand in his pocket to find a half-crown ; the 
c;ipsy waited neither for his reply nor his donation, 
but strode down the hill to overtake tlie caravan. 

Ellangowan rode pensively home; and it was 
remarliable tliat he did not mention this interview 
to any of his family. The groom was not so re- 
^rved: he told the story at great length to a full 
audience ip the kitchen, and concluded by swear- 
if ever the devil spoke by the mouth of 
^gi^oman, he had spoken by that of Meg Merrilies 
^V^at blessed day,” 


CHAPTER IX. 

raint Scotland greeting ower her thrlssle, 

Her mutchkin stoup as toom*8 a whistle, 

And d—n’d excisemen in a bustle. 

Seizing a stell; 

Triumphant crushin't like a musscll, 

Or lampit shell. 

Huttxs, 

During the period of Mr Bertram’s active ma¬ 
gistracy, he did not forget the affairs of the reve¬ 
nue. Smuggling, for which the Isle of Man then 
afforded peculiar facilities, was general, or rather 
universal, all along the south-western coast of Scot¬ 
land. Almost all the common people were engaged 
in/ these practices; the gentry connived at them, 
aiM lii® officens of the revenue were frequently dis- 
Ike exercise of tlieir duty, by those 
Who slioiild have protected tliem, 
f There was, at this period, employed as a riding 
officer or supervisor, in that part of the country, 
a certain Francis Kennedy, already named in our 
narrative; a stout, resolute, and active man, who 
had made seizures to a great amount, and was pro¬ 
portionally hated by those who liad an interest in 
the fair trade, as they called the pursuit of these 
contraband adventurers. This person was natural 
son to a gentleman of good family, owing to which 
dircumstance, and to his being of a jolly convivial 
disposition, and singing a good song, he was admit¬ 
ted to the occasional society of the gentlemen of 
the country, and was a member of several of their 
clubs for practising athletic games, at which he 
was particularly expert. 

At Ellangowan, Kennedy was a frequent and 
always an acceptable guest. His vivacity relieved 
Mr Bertram of the trouble of thought, and the 
k^ur which It cost him to support a detailed 
dwmunication of ideas;—while the daring and 
d»|^mus exploits which he had undertaken in 
tkn^htirge of his office, formed excellent con- 
Tminlpn, To all these revenue adventures did 
[me Laird of EUaa^wan seriously incline, and the 
mwtnent which he derived from Kennedy’s so- 
riety formed an excellent reason for countenancing 


and assisting the narrator in the execution of his 
invidious and hazardous duty. 

“ Frank Kennedy,” he said, “ was a gentleman, 
though on the wrang side of the blanket—be was 
connected with the family of Ellangowan through 
the house of Gleugubble. The last Laird of Glen- 
gubble would have brought the estate into the El¬ 
langowan line; but happening to go to Harrigate, 
he there met with Miss Jean Hadaway—by the 
by, the Green Dragon at Harrigate is the best 
house of the twa;—but for Frank Kennedy, he’s 
in one sense a gentleman born, and it’s a shame 
not to support him against these blackguard smug-* 
glers.” 

After this league had taken place between judg¬ 
ment and execution, it chanced that Captain Dirk 
Hatteraick had landed a cargo of spirits, and other 
contraband goods, upon the beach not far from El¬ 
langowan, and, confiding in the indifference with 
which the Laird bad formerly regarded similar in¬ 
fractions of the law, he was neither very anxious 
to conceal nor to expedite the transaction. The 
consequence was, that Mr Frank Kennedy, armed 
with a warrant from Ellangowan, and supported by 
some of the I^aird’s ])eople who knew the comitry, 
and by a party of military, poured down upon the 
kegs, bales, and bags, and after a desperate affray, 
in which severe wounds were given and received, 
succeeded in clapping the broad arrow upon the 
articles, and bearing them off in triumph to the 
next custom-house. Dirk Hatteraick vowed, in 
Dutch, German, and English, a deep and full re¬ 
venge, both against the gauger and his abettors; 
and all who knew him thought it likely he would i 
keep bis word. 

A few days after tlic departure of the gipsy * 
tribe, Mr Bertram asked his lady one morning at 
breakfast, whether this was not little Hai*ry’s birth¬ 
day ? 

“ Five years auld exactly, this blessed day,” an * 
swered the lady; ‘‘ so we may look into the Eiig- 
lisli gentleman’s paper.” 

Mr Bertram liked to sliow his authority in trifies. 

‘‘ No, my dear, not till to-morrow. The last time 
I was at quarter-sessions, the sheriff told us that 
dief —that dies inceptus —in short, you don’t un¬ 
derstand Latin, but it means tliat a term-day is 
not begun till it’s ended.” 

“ That sounds like nonsense, my dear.” 

“ May be so, my dear; but it may be very good 
law for all that, lam sure, spealting of term-^ys, 

I wi.sh, as Frank Kennedy says, that Whitsunday 
would kill Martinmas, and be hanged for the mur¬ 
der—for there I have got a letter about that inte¬ 
rest of Jenny Cairns’s, and deil a tenant’s been at 
the Place yet wi’ a boddle of rent,— nor will not 
till Candlemas—but, speaking of Frank Kennedy, 

1 dare say he’ll be here the day, for he was away 
round to Wigtou to warn a king’s riiip that’s lying 
in the bay about Dirk Hatteraick’s lugger being 
on the coast again, and he’ll be back this day; so 
we’ll have a bottle of claret, and drink little Harry’s 
health,” 

<< I wish,” replied the lady, “ Frank Kennedy 
would let Dirk Hatteraick atoe. What needs he 
make himself mair busy than other folk 1 Cwnnot 
he sing his sang, and take his drink, and draw his 
salary, like Collector Snail, honest roan, that never 
fashes onybody? And I wonder at you, Laird, for 
meddling and making—Did we ever want to send 
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taa or bnutdv five tibe Borough-town, when JDirk 
Hatteraich usea to come quietly into tlie bay 

Mr» Bertram, you know notliing of these mat¬ 
ters. Do you think it becomes a magistrate to let 
his own house be made a receptacle for smuggled 
goods! Frank Kennedy will show you tJie penal¬ 
ties in the act, and ye ken yoursell they used to 
put their run goods into the Auld Place of EUan- 
gowan, up by there.” 

Oh, dear, Mr Bertram, and what the waur 
were the wa’s and the vault o’ the auld castle for 
having a whin kegs o’ brandy in them at an oiTa 
time! I am sure ye wore not obliged to ken ony 
thing about it;—and what the waur was the King 
that the lairds here got a soup o’ drink, and the 
ladies their drap o’ tea, at a reasonable rate 1 —it’s 
a shame to them to pit such taxes on them !—and 
was na I much the better of these Flanders head 
and pinners, that Dirk Hatteraick sent me a* the 
way from Antwerp I It will be lang or the King 
sends me onytliing, or Frank Kennedy either.— 
And tlien ye would quarrel with these gipsies too! 
I expect every day to hear the hani-yard’s in a 
low’.’’ 

“ I tell you once more, my dear, you don’t un¬ 
derstand these things—^and there’s Frank Kennedy 
coming galloping up the avenue.” 

** Aweel, aweel, Ellangowan,” said the lady, rais¬ 
ing her voice as the Laird left the room, " 1 wish 
ye may understand them yoursell, that’s a’ I” 

From this nuptial dialogue the Laird joyfully 
escaped to meet his faithful friend, Mr Kennedy, 
who arrived in high spirits. “ For the love of life, 
Ellangowan,” he said, “ get up to the castle ! you’ll 
see that old fox Dirk Hatteraick, and his Majesty’s 
hounds in full cry after him.” So saying, he flung 
his horse’s bridle to a boy, and ran up the ascent 
to the old castle, followed by the Laird, and indeed 
by several others of the family, alarmed by the 
sound of guns from the sea, now distinctly heard. 

On gaming that part of the ruins whicli com¬ 
manded the most extensive outlook, they saw a lug¬ 
ger, with all her canvass crowded, standing across 
the bay, closely puroued by a sloop of war, that kept 
firing upon the chase from her hows, which the 
lugger returned with her stcm-chasers. ‘‘ They’re 
but at long bowls yet,” cried Kennedy, in great ex- 

^ ultation, “ but they will be closer by and by.- 

\D—n him, he’s starting his cargo I I see the good 
^ant2 pitching overboard, keg after keg!—tliat’s 
I d. ungenteel thing of Mr Hatteraick, as I 

eli^l let him know by and by.—Now, now! they’ve 
goalie wind of him!—that’s it, that’s it!—Hark 

to hiii? ^ ^ 

dogs hark to Ranger, hark !” 
ft think,” said the old gardener to one of the 

£ ’^8, the gauger’sby which word the com- 
1 people express those violent spirits which they 
ik a presage of death. 

Meantime the chase continued. The lugger, be¬ 
ing pBoted with great ability, and using every nau¬ 
tical shift to make her escape, had now reached, and 
was about to double, the headland which formed 
the extreme point of land on tlie left side of the 
bay, when a ball having hit the yard in the slings, 
the main-sail fell upon the deck. The consequence 
of this accident appeared inevitable, hut could not 
he seen by the spectators; for the vessel, which had 
jtist doubled the headland, lost steerage, and fell 
out of their sight behind the promontory. The sloop 


of war crowded ail sail m pursue, but she had 
too close upon the cape, so that they were 
to wear the vessel for fear of going ashore, anS^^ 
make a large tack back into the bay, in order to x . 
cover sea-room enough to double the headland. ' 

** They’ll lose her,^^-^—!—cargo and lugger, 
one or both,” said Kennedy. I must gallop away 
to the Point of Warroch (this was the headlaud so 
often mentioned), and make them a simal where 
she has drifted to on the other side. Good-by for an 
hour, Ellangowan—get out the gallon punch-bowl, 
and plenty of lemons. I’ll stand for the French 
article by the time 1 come back, and we’ll drink 
the young Laird’s health in a bowd that would swim 
the Collector s yawl.” So saying, he mounted his 
horse and galloped off. 

About a mile from the house, and upon the verge 
of the woods, which, as we have said, covered a 
promontory terminating in the cape called the Point 
of Warroch, Kennedy met young Harry Bertram, 
attended by his tutor. Dominie Sampson^ He had 
often promised the child a ride upon his gallow:w; 
and, from singing, dancing, and playing Pimch fay 
his amusement, was a particular favourite. He np 
sooner came scampering up the path, tlian the bo^ 
loudly claimed his promise; and Kennedy, whq saw 
no risk in indulging him, and wished to tease tlie 
Dominie, in whose visage he read a remonstrance, 
caught up Harry from the ground, placed him 
before him, and continued his route; Sampson’s 

** Peradventure, Master Kennedy”-being lost 

in the clatter of his horse’s feet. The pedagogue 
hesitated a moment whether he should go after 
them; but Kennedy being a peroon in fml confi¬ 
dence of the family, and with whom he himself had 
no delight in associating, ‘‘ being that he was ad¬ 
dicted unto profane and scumlous jests,” ho con¬ 
tinued his own walk at his own pace, till he readied 
the Place of Ellangowan, ^ 

The spectators from the ruined walls of the cl ^ 
tie were still watching the sloop of war, which^ 
length, but not without the loss of considerable tin . 
recovered sea-room enough to weather the Poi& 
of Warroch, and w as lost to their sight behind that 
w'ooded promontory. Some time aftei'wards the dis-^ 
charges of several cannon were heard at a distance, 
and, after an interval, a still louder explosion, as of 
a vessel blown up, and a cloud of smoke rose above 
the trees, and mingled with the blue sky. All then 
separated on their different occasions, auguring va¬ 
riously upon the fate of the smuggler, but the ma¬ 
jority insisting that her captui’e was inevitable, if 
she had not already gone to the bottom. 

“ It is near our dinner-time, my deai',” said Mi% 
Bertram to her husband; “ will it be lang before 
Mr Kennedy comes back!” 

“ I expect him every moment, my dear,” said 
the Laird; ** perhaps he is bringing some of the 
oflicers of the sloop with him.” 

“ My stars, Mr Bertram I why did not ye tell 
me this before, that we might liave had the large 
round table!—and then, they’re a’ tired o’ saut 
meat, and, to tell you the plain truth, a rump 
beef is the best part of your dinner—and thexv^l 
wad have put on another gown, and ye wadna l»ve 
been the waur o’ a clean neckcloth yoursell-n^^t 
ye delight in surprising and hurr^'iug one^I m 
sure I am no to baud out for ever against this sort 
of going on when folk’s missed, then they 
are moaned 
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lAW I pshaw I deuce take the beef, and tJie 
and table, and the neckcloth I—we shall do I 
well.—Whereas the Dominie, John?—(to 
t who was busy about the table)—where’s 
Dommic and little Harry I” 

Mr Sampson’s been at*name these twa hours 
and mair, but I dinna think Mr Harry cam hame 
wi’ him.” 

“ Not come hame wi* him ?’* said tlie lady; ‘‘ de¬ 
sire Mr Sampson to step this way directly.” 

“ Mr Sampson,” said she, upon his entrance, “ is 
it not the most extraordinary thing in this world 
wide, that you, that have free up-putting—bed, 
board, and washing — and twelve pounds sterling 
a-year, just to look after that boy, should let him 
out of your sight for twa or three hours?” 

Sampson made a bow of humble acknowledge¬ 
ment at each pause which the angry lady made in 
her enumeration of the advantages of his situation, 
in order to give more weight to her remonstrance, 
aAuU then, jn words which we will not do him tho 
injtoice to imitate, told how Mr Francis Kennedy 
. ‘i<nad assumed spontaneously tlie charge of Master 
Harr>', in despite of his remonstrances in the con- I 
tiiy.” 

I^am very little obliged to Mr Francis Kennedy 
for his pains,” said the lady peevishly. ‘‘ Suppose 
he lets the boy drop from his horse, and lames 
liimi or suppose one of the cannons comes ashore 
and kills him?—or suppose”- 

" Or suppose, my dear,” said Ellangowan, “ what 
Is much more likely than anything else, that they 
have gone aboard the sloop or the prize, and iU’e , 
to come round the Point with the tide?” 

“ And then they may be drowned,” said the lady. 
Verily,” said Sampson, ‘‘ I thought Mr Ken¬ 
nedy had returned an hour since—Of a surety 1 
deemed I heard his horse’s feet.” 

‘ That,” said John, with a broad grin, “ was 
chasing tlie humble-cow^ out of the close.” 
‘iifcampson coloured up to the eyes—not at tho 
^^jWied taunt, which he would never have disco- 
CSSflft^tR^J'eseiited if he had, but at some idea which 
crossed his own mind. “ I have been in an error,” 
he said; “ of a surety I should have tarried for tho 
babe.” So saying, he snatched his bone-headed 
cane and hat, and hurried away towards \Vari*och- 
w'ood, faster than he wajs ever known to walk be¬ 
fore, or after. 

The Laird lingered some time, debating the point 
with the lady. At length, he saw the sloop of w'ar 
again make her appearance; but, without approach¬ 
ing the shore, she stood away to tlie westward with 
all her sails set, and was soon out of sight. Tho 
lady’s state of timoiipus and fretful apprehension 
was so habitual, that her fears went for nothing 
with her lord and master; but an appearance of 
disturbance and anxiety among tlie servants now 
excited his alarm, especially when he.was called 
out of the room, and told in private that Mr Ken¬ 
nedy’s horse had come to the stable door alone, 
with the saddle turned round below its belly, and 
th^ reins of the bridle broken; and that a farmer 
hM Informed them in passing, that there was a 
8*»fegling lugger burning like a furnace on tlie 
ot^Wf^d^bf the Point of Warroch, and that, though 
haweome tliroujh the wood, he had seen or 
heard lothing of l^nnedy or the yomig Laird, 

1 A cow without horns. 


' ** only there was Dominie Samp»>n, gaun ram- 
pauging about, like mad, seeking for them.” 

Ail was now bustle at Ellangowan. The Laird 
and his servants, male and fenaale, hastened to the 
wood of Warroch. The tenants and cottagers in 
the neighbourliood lent their assistance, partly out 
of zeal, partly from curiosity. Boats were manned 
to search the sea-shore, which, on the other side ot 
the Point, rose into high and indented rocks. A 
vague suspicion was entertained, though too hon*i- 
ble to be expressed, that the child might have iallon 
from one of these cliffs. 

The evening had begun to close when the parties 
entered the wood, and disi>ei*sed different ways in 
quest of the boy and his companion. The darken¬ 
ing of the atmosphere, and tho hoarse sighs of the 
November wind through the naked trees, tlie rust¬ 
ling of tlie withered leaves which strewed tlie glades, 
the repeated halloos of the different parties, which 
often drew them together in expectation of meeting 
the objects of their search, gave a cast of dismal 
sublimity to the scene. 

At length, after a minute and fruitless investi¬ 
gation through the wood, the searchers began to 
draw together into one body, and to compare- notes. 
The agony of the father gi'ew beyond concealment, 
yet it scarcely equalled the anguish of the tutor .: 
“ Would to God 1 had died for him ! ” the affection¬ 
ate creature re])eated, in notes of the deepest dis¬ 
tress. 'riioso vviio were less interested, rushed into 
a tumultuary discussion of chances and possibilities. 
Each gave his opinion, and each was alternately 
swayed by that of the others. Some thought the 
objects of their search had gone aboard the sloop; 
some, that they had gone to a village at throe miles’ 
distance; some whispered tliey might have been on 
board the lugger, a few planks and beams of wliich 
the tide now drifted aslioro. 

At this instant a shout was heard from the beach, 
so loud, so shrill, so piercing, so different from every 
sound which the woods that day bad rung to, that 
nobody hesitated a moment to believe that it con¬ 
veyed tidings, and tidings of dreadful import. All 
liurried to the place, and, venturing without scruple 
upon paths which at another time they would have 
sliuddered to look at, descended towax’ds a cleft ol 
the rock, where one boat’s crew was ah*eady landed. 
“ Here, sii*s!—here!—this way, for God’s sake! 
— this way! this way!” was the reiterated cry.— 
Ellangowan broke through the tlirorig which had 
already assemjjled at the fatal spot, and beheld tlie 
object of their teiTor. It was the dead body oi 
Kennedy, At firat sight be seemed to have perished 
by a fall from the rocks, wiiicli rose above the spot 
on wliich lie lay, in a j^erpendicular precipice of a 
hundred feet above the beach. Tiio corpse w^aa 
lying half in, half out of tlie water; the advancing 
tide, raising the arm and stirring the clothes, had 
given it at some distance the appearance of motion, 
so that those who first discovered the body thought 
that life remained. But every spark had beeu long 
extinguished. 

“ My bairn! my baini! ” cried the distracted fa¬ 
ther, “ where can he be?”—A dozen mouths we^re 
opened to communicate hopes which no one felt. 

Some one at length mentioned--tlie ripsies I In 

a moment Ellangowan had x^eascended the cliffs, 
flung himself upon tho first horse he met, and ri>de 
furiously to the huts at Demcleugh. All was there 
dark and desolate; ai^d, as he dismounted to make 
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more minate itearch) ne stiunbied overtra^euts | 
f»f furniture ^hich bad been thrown out of we cot¬ 
tages, and the broken wood and thatch which liad 
been pulled down by his orders. At that moment 
Uie prophecy, or anathema, of Meg Merrilies, fell 
heavy bn his mind. ‘‘ You have stripped the thatch 
from seven cottages,—see that the roof-tree of your 
owTj house stand the surer! 

" Restore,” he cried, ‘‘ restore my haim! bring 
me back my son, and all shall be forgot and for¬ 
given!” As he uttered tliese words in a sort of 
frenzy, his eye caught a glimmering of light in one 
of the dismantled cottages—it was that in which 
Meg Merrilies formerly resided. The light, which 
seemed to proceed from fire, glimmered not only 
through the window, but also through the rafters 
of the hut where the roofing had been torn otf. 

He flew to the place; the entrance was bolted: 
despair gave the miserable father the sti’ength of 
ten men; he rushed against the door with such 
violence, that it gave way before the momentum of 
his weight and force. Tlie cottage w’os empty, but 
’wre marks of recent habitation: there was fire on 
the hearth, a kettle, and some preparation for food. 
As he eagei’ly gazed around for something that 
might confirm his hope that liis child yet lived, al¬ 
though in the power of tliose sti'auge people, a man 
entered tlie hut. 

It was his old gardener. ** 0 sir!” said the old 
man, “ such a night os tliia I tniatcd never to live 
to see!—ye maun come to the Place directly!” 

" Is my boy found 1 is he alive I have ye found 
Harry Bertram!—Andrew, have ye found Harry 
Bertram?” 

"No, sir; but”- 

" Then he is kidnapped 1 I am sure of it, Andrew 
— as sure as that 1 tread upon earth ! She has 
stolen him—and I will never stir from tliis place 
till I have tidings of my bairn!” 

" 0, but ye maun come liamc, sir! ye maun come 
hame!—We hav'e sent for tho Slieriff, and we’ll 
set a watch here a* night, in case tlie gipsies return; 

hut yoM—ye maun come hame, sir,-for my 

lady’s in the dead-thraw.”- 

Bertram turned a stupified and unmeaning eye 
on tlie messenger who uttered this calamitous news; 
and, repeating the words, " in the dead-thraw! ” 
as if he could not comprehend their meaning, suf¬ 
fered tlie old man to drag him towards his horse. 
During the ride home, he only said, " Wife and 
bairn, baith—motlier and son, baitli^Sair, sair to 
abide!” 

It is needless to dwell upon the new scene of 
agony which awaited liim. The news of Kennedy’s 
fate had been eagerly and incautiously communi¬ 
cated at Ellangowan, with tho gratuitous addition, 
that, doubtless, " he had drawn the young Laird 
over the craig with him, though the tide had swept 
away the child’s body—he was light, puir thing, 
and would flee farther into the surf.” 

Mrs Bertram heard the tidings; she was far ad¬ 
vanced in her pregnancy; she fell into the pains of 
premature labour, and, ere Ellangowan had reco¬ 
vered hia agitated faculties, so as to comprehend 
tlie full distress of his situation, he was the father 
of a female infont, and a widower. 


* Death-agony 

* Scottish Sheriff diseharge«, os mob ocotiioni sb 
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CHAPTEK X, \ 

But see, his face is black, hnd full ot blood { iL 

His ejre-balls farther out than when he Itve^ 

Staring full ghastly like a strangled man; ^ 

His hair uprear’d, his nostrils stretch’d with straggling^ 
His hands abroad display’d, as one that gaap’d ^ 

And tugg’d for life, and was by strength subdued. 

Henry IK Part Firn. 

Thk Skeriff-depute of the county arrived at 
Ellangowan next moniing by daybreak. To this 
provincial magistrate the law of Scotland assigns 
judicial powers of considerable extent, and the task 
of inquiring into all crimes committed within his 
jurisdiction, the apprehension and commitment of 
suspected persons, and so forth.* 

The gentleman who held the office in the shire 

of - at the time of this catastrophe, Nvas well 

born and well educated; and, though somewhat 
pedantic and professional in his habits, be enjoyed 
general respect as an active and intelligent magis¬ 
trate. His first employment was to examine/all 
witnesses whose evidence could throw light d|>on 
this mysterious event, and make up the writto. 
report, proch verbal, or precognition, as it is tecfi- 
nically called, which the practice of Scotland lias 
substituted for a coroner’s inquest. Under'the 
Sheriff’s minute and skilful inquiry, many circum¬ 
stances appeared which seemed incompatible wdth 
the original opinion that Kennedy had accidentally 
fallen from tlie cliffs. We shall briefly detail some 
of these. 

The body had been deposited in a neighbouring" 
fisher-hut, but without altering the condition in 
which it was found. This was the fii*8t object of the 
Sheriff’s examination. Though fearfully crushed 
and mangled by the fall from such a height, the 
corpse was found to exhibit a deep cut in the head, 
which, in the opinion of a skilful surgeon, must have 
been inflicted by a broadsword, or cutlass. The ex¬ 
perience of this gentleman discovered other suf^pi- 
cious indications. The face was much blacken©^, jthe 
eyes distorted, and the veins of the neck swej 
A coloured handkerchief, which the unfortunate' 
man had worn round his neck, did not present the 
usual appearance, but was much loosened, and the 
knot displaced and dragged extremely tight: the 
folds were also compressed, as if it had been used 
as a means of grappling the deceaseil, and dragging 
him perhaps to the precipice. 

On the other hand, poor Kennedy’s purse was 
found untouched; and, what seemed yet more ex¬ 
traordinary, the pistols which he usually carried 
wlien about to encounter any hazardous adventure, 
were found in his pockets loaded. This appeared 
particularly strange, for he was known and dreaded 
by the contraband traders as a man equally fearless 
and dexterous in the use of liis weapons, of which 
he had given many signal proofs. The Sheriff 
inquired, whether Kennedy was not in the prac¬ 
tice of carrying any other arms? Most of Mr 
Bertram’s servants recollected that he generally 
had a eouteau de ckatse, or short hanger, but none 
such was found ’upon the dead body; nor coiBd 
those who had seen him on the morning of the fatal 
day, take it upon them to assert whether 
carried that weapon or not. 

The corpse afforded no other indma re^pecHk^s 

that now mentioned, pretty much the Mune d^y as hCo 1 
roner. 
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me fete of Kennedy; for, though the clothes were 
muA displaced, and the Umbs (keadfully fractured, 
thgiione seemed tlie probable, tlie other the cer> 
sequences of such a fall. The liands of the 
" were clenched fast, and full of turf and 
sarth; but this also seemed equivocal. 

The magistrate then proceeded to the place where 
the corpse was first discovered, and made those who 
had found it give, upon tlie spot, a particular and 
detailed account of the manner in which it was ly¬ 
ing. A large fragment of the rock appeared to have 
accompanied, or followed, the fall of the victim from 
the clitf above. It was of so solid and compact a sub¬ 
stance, tliat it had fallen, without any great diminu¬ 
tion by splintering, so that the Sheriff was enabled, 
first to estimate the weight by measurement, and 
then to calculate, from the appearance of the frag¬ 
ment, wliat portion of it had been bedded into the 
cliff from which it had descended. This was easily 
tected, by the raw appearance of the stone where 
i^iiadn^ been exposed to the atmosphere. They 
thw^JscSidcd the cliff, and surveyed the place from 
mence the stony fragment had fallen. It seemed 
from the appearance of the bed, that the 
ire weight of one man standing upon the pro- 
iectfpg part of the fragment, supposing it in its 
original situation, could not have destroyed its ba¬ 
lance, and precipitated it, with himself, from the 
cliff. At the same time, it appeared to have lain 
so loose, that the use of a lever, or the combined 
strength of three or four men, might easily have 
hurled it from its position. Tlie short turf about 
tlie brink of the precipice was much trampled, as if 
stamped by tlie heels of men in a mortal struggle, 
or in the act of some violent exertion. Titices of 
the same kind, less visibly marked, guided the sa¬ 
gacious investigator to the verge of the copsewood, 
which in that place crept high up the bank towards 
top of the precipice. 

iiWith patience and perseverance, they traced 
ise marks into the thickest part of the copse, a 
^ which no person would have voluntarily adop- 
liess for the purpose of concealment. Here 
( they found plain vestiges of violence and struggling, 
from space to space. Small boughs were tom down, 
as if grasped by some resisting wretch who was 
dragged forcibly along; the ground, where in the 
least degree soft or marshy, showed the print of 
many feet; there were vestiges also, which might 
be those of human blood. At any rate, it was cer¬ 
tain that several persons must have forced their 
passage among the oaks, hazels, and underwood, 
with which they were mingled; and in some places 
appeared traces, as if a sack full of grain, a dead 
body, or sotnetliing of that heavy and solid descrip¬ 
tion, had been dragged along the ground. In on© 
part of til© tliicket there was a small swamp, the 
clay of which was whitish, being probably mixed 
with marl. The back of Kennedy’s coat appeared 
besmeared with stains of tlie same colour. 

At length, about a quarter of a mile from the 
brink of tlie fatal precipice, tlie traces conducted 
to a small open space of ^ound, very much 
jled, and plainly stained with blood, although 
leaves liad been strewed upon the spot, 
means hastily taken to efface the marks, 
rhid^eemed obviously to have been derived from 
A desperate affray. one side of this patch of 
O^n gj^und was found the offerer’s naked hanger, 
seemed to have been thrown into the tliioket; 




on the other, the belt and sheath, which appeared 
to have been hidden with more leisurely care and 
precaution. 

The magistrate caused the foot-prints which 
marked this spot to be carefully measured and ex¬ 
amined. Some corresponded to the foot of the un¬ 
happy victim; some were larger, some less; indi¬ 
cating that at least four or five men had been busy 
around him. Above all, here, and here only, were 
observed the vestiges of a child’s foot; and as it 
could be seen nowhere else, and the hard horse- 
track which tmversed the wood of Warroch was 
contiguous to the spot, it was natural to think that 
the boy might have escaped in that direction du¬ 
ring the confusion. But as he was never heard of, 
tke Sheriff, wlio made a careful entry of aU these 
memomncla, did not suppress his opinion that tlie 
deceased had met with foul play, and that the 
murderers, whoever they were, had possessed them¬ 
selves of the person of the child Harry Bertram. 

Every exertion was now made to discover the 
criminals. Suspicion hesitated between the smug¬ 
glers and the gipsies. The fate of Dirk Hatteraick’s 
vessel was certain. Two men from the opposite 
side of Warroch Bay (so tlie inlet on the southern 
side of the Point of Warroch is called) had seen, 
though at a great distance, the lugger drive east¬ 
ward, after doubling the headland, and, as they 
judged from her manceuvres, in a disabled state 
Shortly after, they perceived that she grounded, i 
smoked, and, finally, took fire. She was, as one 
of them expressed himself, in a light low (bright | 
fiame) when they observed a king’s ship, with her j 
colours up, heave in sight from behind the cape. I 
The guns of tlie burning vessel discharged them¬ 
selves as the fire reached them; and they saw her, at 
length, blow up with a great explosion. The sloop 
of w'ar kept aloof for her own safety; and, after 
hovering till the other exploded, stood away south¬ 
ward under a press of sail. The Sheriff anxiously 
interrogated these men whether any boats had left 
the vessel. They could not say—they had seen 
none—but they might have put off in such a di¬ 
rection as placed the burning vessel, and the thick 
smoke which floated landward from it, between 
their course and the witnesses’ observation. 

That the ship destroyed was Dirk Hatteraick’s, 
110 one doubted. His lugger was well known on 
the coast, and had been expected just at this time. 

A letter from the commander of the king’s sloop, 
to whom the Sheriff made application, put the 
matter beyond doubt; he sent also an extract from 
his log-book of the ti-ansactiona of the day, which 
intimated their being on the outlook for a smug¬ 
gling lugger, Dirk Hattci-aick master, upon the 
information and requisition of Francis Kennedy, of 
liis Majesty’s excise service; and that Kennedy 
was to be upon the outlook on the shore, in case 
Hatteraick, who was known to be a desperate fel¬ 
low, and had been repeatedly outlawed, should at¬ 
tempt to run his sloop aground. About nine o’clock 
A. M. they discovered a sail, which answered the 
description of Hatteraick’s vessel, chased her, and 
after repeated signals to her to show colours and 
bring-to, fired upon her. The cliase then showed 
Hamburgh colours, and returned tlie lire; and a 
running fight was maintained for three hours, when, 
just as the lugger was doubling the Point of War¬ 
roch, tliey observed that the main-yard was shot in 
the slings, and that the vessel was disabled. It was 
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not in the po^ver of the man-of-waa^s men for Bome 
time to profit by tliie circumstance, owing to tlieir 
having kept too much in ^ore for doubling the 
headland. After two tacks, th^ accomplished this, 
and observed tlie chase on fire, and appai*ently 
deserted. The fire having reached some casks of 
spirits, which were placed on the deck, with other 
combustibles, probably on puipose, burnt with such 
fury, tliat no boats durst approach the vessel, es¬ 
pecially as her allotted guns were discharging, one 
after another, by the heat. Tlie captain had no 
doubt whatever that the crew had set the vessel 
on fire, and escaped in their boats. After watch¬ 
ing the coiifiagration till the sliip blew up, his Ma¬ 
jesty’s sloop, the Shark, stood towards the Isle of 
Man, with the purpose of intercepting the retreat 
of the smugglers, who, though they miglit conceal 
themselves in the woods for a day or two, would 
probably take the first opportunity of endeavour¬ 
ing to make for this asylum. But they never saw 
more of them than is above narrated. 

Such was the account given by William Prit¬ 
chard, master and commander of his Majesty’s 
sloop of war Shark, who concluded by regi’etting 
deeply that he had not had the happiness to fall in 
with the scoundrels who had had the impudence to 
fire on his Majesty’s flag, and with an assurance, 
that, should he meet Mr Dirk Hatteraick in any 
future cruise, he would not fail to bring him into 
port under his stern, to answer whatever might be 
alleged against him. 

As, therefore, it seemed tolerably certain that 
the men on board the lugger had escaped, the death 
of Kennedy, if he fell in with them in the woods, 
when irritated by the loss of their vessel, and by 
the share he had in it, was easily to be accounted 
for. And it was not improbable, that to such bru¬ 
tal tempers, rendered desperate by their own cir¬ 
cumstances, even the murder of the child, against 
whose father, as liaving become suddenly active in 
the prosecution of smuggler, Hatteraick was known 
to have uttered deep threats, would not appear a | 
very heinous crime. I 

Against this hypothesis it was urged, that a crew ! 
of fifteen or twenty men could not have lain hidden 
upon the coast when so close a search took place 
immediately after the destruction of their vessel; 
or, at least, tliat if they had hid themselves in the 
woods, their boats must have been seen on the 
l)eech;—that in such precarious circumetances, 
and when all retreat must have seemed difficult, if 
not impossible, it was not to be thought that they 
would have all united to commit a useless murder, 
for the mere sake of revenge. Those who held this 
opinion supposed, either that the boats of the lug¬ 
ger had stood out to sea without being observed by 
tliose who were intent upon gazing at the burning 
vessel, and so gained safe distance before the sloop 
got round the headland; or else, that, the boats 
being staved or destroyed by the fire of the Shark 
during the chase, the crew had obstinately deter¬ 
mined to perish with the vessel. What gave some 
countenance to tliis supposed act of desperation 
was, that neither Dirk Hatteraick nor any of his 
sailors, aU well-known men in the fair-trade, were 
again seen upon that coast, or heard of in the Isle 
of Man, where strict inquiry was made. On the 
Other hand, only one dead body, apparently that of 
a seaman killed by a cannon-shot, drifted ashore. 
So all that co'dd be done was to register the names, 


description, and appearance of the individualB W 
longing to the ship’s company, and offer a reward 
for the apprehension of them, or any one of tlll^. 
extending also to any person, not the actual ml^ 
derer, who should give evidence tending to convict 
those who had murthered Francis Kennedy. \ 

Another opinion, which was also plausibly sup¬ 
ported, went to charge this horrid ci*ime upon the 
late tenants of Demcleugh. They were known to 
liave resented highly the conduct of the Laird of 
Ellangowan towards them, and to have used tlireat- 
ening expressions, which every one supposed tliem 
capable of carrying into effect. The kidnapping the 
cliild was a crime mheh more consistent >vith their 
habits than witli those of smugglers, and his tem¬ 
porary guardian might have fallen in an attemju 
to protect him. Besides, it was remembered that 
Kennedy had been an active agent, two or three 
days before, in the forcible expulsion of these people 
from Derncleugh, and that liarsh and menaciijg 
language had been exchanged between him Mid 
some of the Egyptian patriarchs on tliat mcmora((/l0 
occasion. , 

The Sheriff received also tlie depositions of tlw 
unfortunate father and his servant, concerning wliat 
had passed at their meeting the caravan of gipsies 
as they left the estate of Ellangowan. The siieech 
of Meg Merrilies seemed particularly suspicious. 
There was, as the magistrate observed in Ins law 
language, damnum mlnatum —a damage, or evil 
turn, threatened, and malum secutum —an evil of 
the very kind predicted, shortly afterwards follow¬ 
ing. A young woman, who had been gatliering 
nuts in Warroeh wood upon the fatal day, was also 
strongly of opinion, thougli she declined to make 
positive oath, that she had seen Meg Merrilies, at 
least a woman of her remarkable size and appear¬ 
ance, start suddenly out of a thicket—she said she 
had called to her by name, but, as the figure turi^^J 
from her, and made no answer, she was uiicert^pj. 
if it were the gipsy, or her wraitli, and was afrSie 
to go nearer to one who was always reckoned.X'i, 
the vulgar phrase, no canny. This vague stor/’re-' 
ceived some corroboration from the circumstance 
of a fire being that evening found in tlie gipsy’s 
deserted cottage. To this fact Ellangowan and his 
gardener bore evidence. Yet it seemed extravagant 
to suppose, that, bad this woman been accessory 
to Fuch a dreadful crime, she would have returned 
that very evening on which it was committed, to 
the place, of all others, where she was most likely 
to bo sought after. 

Meg Merrilies was, however, apprehended and 
examined. She denied strongly having;^been either 
at Demcleugh or in the wood of Warroeli upon the 
day of Kennedy’s death ; and several of her tribe 
made oath in her behalf, that she had never quitted 
tlieii* encampment, wliich was in a glen about ten 
miles disUmt from Ellangowan. Their oaths were 
indeed little to be trusted to;—but what other evi¬ 
dence could be had in the circumstances ? There 
was one remarkable fact, and only one, which arose 
from her examination. Her arm appeared to he 
sliglitly wounded by the cut of a sharp weapoiii, 
and was tied up witli a handkerchief of Harry 
tram’s. But tlie chief of tlie horde acknowleo^d 
he had “ corrected her” that day with his whingeXv 
—she herself, and others, gave tlie same kooouut 
of her hurt; and, for the handkerchief, the quantity 
of linen stolen from Ellangowan during tlie to 
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of their residence on the estate, easily ac- 
for it, without charging Meg with a more 
crime. 

I^bserved upon her examination, that she 
tifSted th^questions respecting the death of Ken> 
nody, or " the gauger,” as she called him, with in- 
ifTerence; but expressed great and emphatic scorn 
and indignation at being supposed Capable of inju¬ 
ring little Harry Bertram. She was long confined 
in Jail, under the hope that something might yet 
be discovered to throw light upon tliis dark and 
bloody transaction. Nothing, however, occurred ; 
and Meg was at length liberated, but under sen¬ 
tence of banishment from the cdunty as a vagrant, 
common thief, and disorderly peraon. No ti’aces of 
the boy could ever be discovered ; and, at length, 
the story, after maldng much noise, was gradually 
given up as altogether inexplicable, and only per¬ 
petuated by the name of ‘‘ The Gauger’s Loup,” 
wh^h was generally bestowed on the cliff from 
whi^ fij^^mfortunate man had fallen, or been pre- 

cipiiy^iCeX^ 

f CHAPTER XI. 

Enter Time, as Chorus* 

i— that please some, try all; both joy and terror 
Of good and bad; that make and unfold error— 

Now take upon me, in the name of Time, 

To use my wings. Impute it not a crime 
To me, or my swift passage, that I slide 
O’er sixteen years, and leave the growth tintried 
Of that wide gap.- Winter's Tale. 

Our narration is now about to make a large 
stride, and omit a space of nearly seventeen years; 
during which nothing occurred of any particular 
consequence with respect to the story we have un¬ 
dertaken to tell. The gap is a wide one ; yet if the 
jiljeader’s experience in life enables him to look back 

05,0 many years, the space will scarce appear 
>r in his recollection than tlie time consumed 

tli^ming these pages. 

rMWas, then, in the month of November, about 
yeai*s after the catastrophe related in the 
, kSchapteV, that, during a cold and stormy night, 
‘a'‘Social group had closed round the kitchen-fire 
of the Gordon Arms at Kippletringan, a small but 
comfoitable inn, kept by Mrs Mac-Candlish in that 
village. The conversation which passed among 
them will save me the trouble of telling the few 
events occuri’ing during this elia.sm in our history, 
with w’hich it is necessary that the reader should 
be acquainted. 

Mrs Mac-Candlish, throned in a comfortable 
easy chair lined with black leather, was regaling 
herself, and a neighbouring gossip or two, with a 
cup of genuine tea, and at the same time keeping 
a diarp eye upon her domestics, as they went and 
came in prosecution of tlieir various duties and 
commissions. The clerk and precentor of the parish 
enjoyed at a little distance his Saturday night’s 
pipe, and aided its bland fumigation by ai^occa- 
Sioxml sip of brandy and water. Deacon Bearcliff, 
ji of great im^rtance in the village, combined 
thA indulgence of both parties—he had his pipe 
t^-cup, the latter being laced with a Httle 
or two clowns sat at some distance, 
^^JCwciiiMheir twopenny ale. 

" Aj^e sure the parlour’s ready for them, and 
tbe i^rhurnizig clear, the chimney no sinok* 
said the hostess to a cliambermaii 


She was answered in the affirmative.—^ Ane 
wadna be uncivil to them, especially in their dis¬ 
tress,” said she, turning to the Deacon. 

“ Assuredly not, Mrs Mac-Candlish; assuredly 
not. I am sure ony sma’ thing they might want 
frae my shop, under seven, or eight, or ten pounds, 
I would book them as readily for it as the first in 
the country.—Do they come in the auld chaise 

“ 1 dare say no,” said the precentor; " for Miss 
Bertram comes on the white powny ilka day to the 
kirk—and a constant kirk-keeper she is—and it’s 
a pleasure to hear her singing the psalms, wdnsome 
young thing.” 

“ Ay, and the young Laird of Hazlewood rides 
hame half the road wi’ her after sermon,” said one 
of the gossips in company; “ I wonder how auld 
Hazlewood likes that.” 

“ I kenna how he may like it now,” answered 
another of the tea-drinkers; “ but the ^y has been 
when Ellangowan wad liae liked as little to see his 
daughter taking up witli their son.” 

‘‘ Ay, has been” answered tlie first, with some¬ 
what of emphasis. 

“ I am sure, neighbour Ovens,” said the hostess, 

the Hazlewoods of Hazlewood, though they are a 
very gude auld family in the county, never thought, 
till within these twa score o’ years, of evening 
themselves till the Ellangow^ans—Wow, woman, 
the Bertrams of Ellangowan are the auld Diiig- 
aw'aies lang syne—tliere is a sang about ane o* 
them marrying a daughter of the King of Man ; it 
begins, 

Bljrthe Bertram’s ta’en him ower the faem* 

To wed a wife, and bring her hame- 

I daur say Mr Skreigh can sing us the ballant,” 

** Gudewife,” said Skreigh, gathering up his 
mouth, and sipping his tiff of brandy punch with 
great solemnity, ‘‘ our talents were gien us to other 
use than to sing daft auld sangs sae near the Sal? 
bath day.” 

‘‘ Hout fie, Mr Skreigh; I’so warrant 1 liae heard 
you sing a blythe sang on Saturday at e’en before 
now.— But as for the chaise. Deacon, it hasna been 
out of the coach-house since Mrs Bertram died, 
that’s sixteen or seventeen years sin s^me—Jock 
Jabos is away w’ a chaise of mine for them;— I 
wonder he’s no come back. It’s pit mirk—but 
there’s no an ill turn on the road but twa, and the 
brigg ower Warroch burn is safe eneugh, if he 
baud to the right side. But then there’s lleavie- 
side-brae, that’s just a murder for post-cattle—but 
Jock kens the road brawly.” 

A loud rapping was heard at the door. 

"That’s no them. I didiia heai’ the wheels.— 
Grizzel, ye limmer, gang to the door.” 

" It’s a single gentleman,” whined out Grizzel; 
" maim I take him into the parlour 1 ” 

" Foul be in your feet, then ; it’ll be some Eng¬ 
lish rider. Coming without a servant at this time o* 
night!—Has the ostler ta’en the horse?—Ye may 
light a spunk o’ fire in the red room.” 

" I wish, ma’am,” said the traveller, entering 
the kitchen, " you would give me leave to warm 
myself here, for the night is very cold.” 

His appearance, voice, and manner, produced an 
instantaneous effect in his favour. He was a hand¬ 
some, tall, thin figure, dressed in black, as appeared 
when he laid aside his riding-coat; liis age might 
be between forty and fifty; his cast of features 
grave and interesting, and ^ air somewhat null- 
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Wty* point of his appearance and address 

b^^oke the eentleman. Long habit had ^ven Mrs 
l^lac-Candlish an acute tact in ascertaining the 
^uahty of ha!* visitors, and proportioning her re¬ 
ception accordingly:— 

To every guest the appropriate speech was made. 

And every duty with distinction paid; 

Respectful, easy, pleasant, or polite- 

** Your honour's servant 1—^^lster Smith, good-night.** 

On the present occasion, she was low in her curt¬ 
sey, and profuse in her apologies. The stranger 
beg^d his horse might be attended to—she went 
out herself to school the hostler. 

^ There was never a prettier bit o* hoi*se-flesh 
in tlie stable o’ the Gordon Arms,” said the man ; 
wliich information increased the landlady’s respect 
for the rider. Finding, on her return, that the 
stranger declined to go into another apartment 
(whidi indeed, she allowed, would be but cold and 
smoky till the fire bleezed up), she installed her 
guest hospitably by the fire-side, and offered what 
refreshment her house afforded. 

** A cup of your tea, ma’am, if you will favour 
me.” 

Mrs Mac-Candlish bustled about, reinforced her 
teapot with hyson, and proceeded in her duties 
with her best grace. We have a very nice par¬ 
lour, sir, and everything very agi’eeable for gentle¬ 
folks; but it’s bespoke the-night for a gentleman 
and his daughter, that are going to leave this part 
of the country—ane of iny chaises is gane for 
them, and will be back forthwith. They’re no sae 
weel in the warld as they have been; but we’re a’ 
subject to ups and dowms in this life, as your ho¬ 
nour must needs ken—but is not tlie tobacco-reek 
disa^eable to your honour?” 

“By no means, ma’am; I am an old campaigner, 
and perfectly used to it.—Will you permit me to 
make some inquiries about a family in this neigh¬ 
bourhood ? ” 

The sound of wheels was now heard, and the 
landlady hurried to the door to receive her expect¬ 
ed guests; but returned in an instant, followed by 
the postilion—“ No, they canna come at no rate, 
the Laird’s sae ill.” 

“ But God help them! ” said the landlady, “ the 
morn’s tlie tenn—tlie very last day they can bide 
in the house—a’tliing’s to be roupit.” 

“ Weol, but tiiey can come at no rate, I tell ye 
—Mr Bertram canna be moved,” 

“ What Mr Bertram \ ” said the stranger; “ not 
Mr Bertram of EUangowan, I hope?” 

“ Just e’en that same, sir; and if ye he a friend 
0 * his, ye have come at a time when he’s sair be¬ 
sted.” 

“ I have been abroad for many years;—is his 
health so much deranged?” 

“ Ay, and liia affairs an’ said tlie Deacon; 
“ the creditors have entered into possession o’ the 
estate, and it’s for sale; and some that made the 
maist by him—I name nae names, but Mrs Mac- 
Candliah kens wha 1 mean”—(the landlady shook 
her head siraificantly)—“they’re sairest on him 
e’en now. f have a sma* matter due myseU, but 
1 would rather have lost it than gane to turn the 
auld man out of his house, and him just dying.” 

“ Ay, but,” said the parish-clerk, “ Factor Glos- 
sia wants to mt rid of ^e auld lioird, and drive on 
the sale, for fear the heir-male should cast up upon 
ibeci; for I have heard say, if there was an lieir- 
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male, they conldna sell the estate for auld/'Elian* 
gowan’s debt.” * 

“ He had a eon bom a good many yearsWgo,’* 
said the stranger; “ he is dead, I suppose 
“ Nae man can say for tliat,” answered the clerk, 
mysteriously. \ 

“Dead!” said the Deacon, “ I’se warrant hih) 
dead lang syne; he hasna been heard o’ these 
twenty years or thereby.” 

“ I wot weel it’s no twenty years,” said the land¬ 
lady; “ it’s no abune seventeen at the outside in 
this very month; it made an unco noise ower a’ 
this country—tlie bairn disappeared the very day 
that Supervisor Kennedy cam by his end.— If ye 
kenn’d this country lang syne, your honour wad 
maybe ken Frank Kennedy the Supervisor. He 
was a heartsome pleasant man, and company for the 
best gentlemen in tlie county, and muckle mirth 
lie’s made in this house. I was young then, sir, 
and newly married to Bailie Mac-Candiish, that’s 
dead and gone—(a sigh)—and muckle full; I’ve 
had wi’ the Supervisor. He was a daft dog^ji-O, 
an he could hae hauden aff tlie smugglers a bit! 
but he was aye venturesome.—And so ye see, sir, 
there was a king’s sloop down in Wigtoii bay, and 
Frank Kennedy, he behoved to have her up to 
chase Dirk Hatteraick’s lugger—ye’ll mind Dirk 
llatteraick. Deacon? I dare say ye may have dealt 
wi’ him—(the Deacon gave a sort of acquiescent 
nod and humph.) Ho was a daring chield, and he 
fought his ship till she blew up like peelings of iii- 
gans; and Frank Kennedy he had been the first 
man to board, and he was flung like a quarter of a 
mile off, and fell into the water below the rock at 
Warroch Point, that they ca’ tlie Gauger’s Loup to 
this day.” 

“ And Mr Bertram’s child,” said the stranger, 

“ what is all this to him ? ” i i ' 

“ Ou, sir, the baim aye held an unca wai<^ wr i 
the Supervisor; and it was generally thoug?!t he 
went ou board the vessel along wi’ him, as bj'ims 
are aye forward to be in mischief.” , 

“ No, no,” said the Deacon, “ ye’re cleafl oiTk^ 
there, Luckie—for tJie young Laird 'was stown j 
away by a randy gipsy woman they ca’d Meg Mer 
rilies,—I mind her looks weel,—in revenge fot 
EUangowan having gar’d her be drumm’d through 
Kippletringan for stealing a silver spoon.” 

“ If ye’ll forgie me, Deacon,” said the precentor, 

“ ye’ro e’en as far wrang as the gudewife.” 

“And what is your edition of the story, sir?” 
j^aid the stranger, turning to him with interest. ; 

“ That’s maybe no sae canny to tell,” said the 
precentor, with solemnity. 

Upon being urged, however, to speak out, he 
preluded with two or three large puffs of tobacco- 
smoke, and out of the cloudy sanctuary which these 
whiffs formed around him, delivered the following 
legend, having cleared his voice with one or two 
hems, and imitating, as near as he could, the elo* 
quenOT which weekly thundered over his head from 
tlie pulpit. 

“ What we are now to deliver, my brethrehW 
hem—hem,—I mean, my good friends,—was jwit 
done in a comer, and may serve as an answ^ to 
witch-advocates, atheists, and misbelievers 
kinds. Ye must know that the worshipful Laifd 
EUangowan was not so preceese as he mq^ht have " 
been m clearing his land of witches (concerning 
whom it is said, ^ Thou shalt not suffer a witch tf i 
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Uve/HOT oi those who Imd familiar spirits, and 
oonj 3 a|^ with divination, and sorcery, and lots, 
the i^hion wiUi the Egyptians, as they ca* 
and other unhappy b^es, in tiiis our 
I^iud tlie Laird was three years married 
without haying a family—and he was sae left to 
hiinsell, that it was tliought he held ower muckle 
troking and communing wi* that Meg Merrilies, 
wha was tlie raaist notonous witch in a’ Galloway 
and Dumfries-sliire baitli.” 

^ Aweel I wot there’s sometliing in tliat,” said 
Mrs Mac-Candlish; I’ve kenn’d him order her 
twa glasses o’ brandy in tliis very house.” 

“ Aweel, gudewife, then the Idss I lee.— Sae the 
lady was wi’ bairn at last, and in tlie night when 
slie should have been delivered, there comes to the 
door of the ha* house—the Place of Ellangowan as 
they ca’d—an ancient man, strangely habited, and 
asked for quarters. His head, and liis legs, and liis 
amw were bare, although it was winter time o’ tlie { 
yeaj^andjiie^had a grey beard three quarters lang. 
We^i/iiewas admitted; and when the lady was 
doUjiiGred, he craved to know the very moment of 
Th^hour of the birth, and he went out and con¬ 
sul]!^ the stars. And when he came back, he tell’d 
the Laird, that the Evil One wad have power over 
the knave-baim tliat was that night bom, and he 
charged him tliat the babe should be bred up in the 
ways of piety, and that he should aye hae a godly 
minister at his elbow, to pray tcV the bairn and /or 
liim. And the aged man vanished away, and no 
man of this counti'y ever saw mair o’ him.” 

Now, that will not pjiss,” said the postilion, j 
who, at a respectful distance, was listening to the 
conversation, “ begging Mr Skreigh’s and the com¬ 
pany’s pardon,—there was no sae mony hairs on 
tlie warlock’s face as there’s on Letter-Gae’s^ ain 
at this moment; and he had as gude a pair o’ boots 

S jed streik on his legs, and gloves too ; 

)uld understand boots by this time, 1 

, Jock,” said the landlady, 
d what do ye ken o’ the matter, frieml 
d the precentor, contemptuously. 
y iiu juuukle, to be sure, Mr Skriegh—only that 
I lived within a penny-stane cast o’ tlie head o’ the 
avenue at Ellangowau, when a man cam jingling 
to our door that night the young Laird was born, 
and my mother sent me, that was a hafflin callant, 

I to show the stranger the gate to the Place, wliich, 

I if he had been sic a warlock, he might hae kenn’d 
himsell, ane wad think—and he was a young, weel- 
faured, weel-dressed lad, like an Englishman. And 
I tell ye he had as gude a hat, and boots, and 
gloves, as ony gentleman need to have. To be sure 
he did gie an awsome glance up at tlio auld castle 
—and there tea# some spae-wark gaed on—I aye 
heard that; but as for liis vanishing, I held the 
Btimip mysell when he gaed away, and he gied me 
a round half-crown—he was riding on a liaick they 
ca’d Souple Sam—it belanged to the George at 
Dumfries—it was a blood-bay beast, very iU o* tlie 
hae seen the beast baith before and 

^^1, avpel, Jock,” answered Mr Skreigh, j 
\^dt mild solemnity, ** our accounts £f- j 
aterial particulars; but 1 had no know- 
ye had seen the man.—So ye see, my 

6ntor if Cidlsd by Allah Ramsay. — 

' tter«Claa «t htiy rhyme,# 


fiiends, that this soothsayer having pro^osticated 
evil to the boy, his father engaged a godly uMHet 
to be with him mom and night.” 

“ Ay, that was him tliey ca’d Dominie Sampson,” 
said the postilion. 

** He’s but a dumb dog that,” observed the Dea¬ 
con ; I have heard that he never could preach 
five words of a sermon endlang, for as lang as he 
has been licensed.” 

“ Weel, but,” said the precentor, waving his 
hand, as if eager to retrieve the command of the 
discourse, “ he waited on the young Laird by night 
and day. Now it chanced, when the bairn was 
near five years auld, that the Laird had a sight of 
his errors, and determined to put these Egyptians 
alf his ground ; and he caused them to remove; 
and that Frank Kennedy, that was a rough swear¬ 
ing fellow, ho was sent to turn them off. And he 
cui'sed and damned at them, and they svvure at him; 
and that Meg Merrilies, that was the maist power- 
fu’ with the En 4 fmy of Mankind, she as gude as said 
she would have him, body and soul, before three 
days were ower his head. And 1 have it from a 
sure hand, and that’s ane wha saw it, and that’s 
John Wilson that was the Laird’s ^oom, that Meg 
appeared to the Laird as he was riding hame from 
Singleside, over Gibbie’s-loiow, and tlireatened him 
wi’ what she wad do to his family; but whether 
it was Meg, or something waur in her likeness, for 
it seemed bigger than ony mortal creature, John 
could not say.” 

“ Aweel,” said the postilion, ** it might be sae— 

1 canna say against it, for I was not in the country 
at the time; but John Wilson was a blustering kind 
of chield, without the heart of a sprug.” 

“ And what was the end of all this ? ” said the 
stranger, with some impatience. 

‘ Ou, the event and upshot of it was, sir,” said 
the precentor, that while they were all looking 
on, beholding a king’s ship chase a smuggler, this 
Kennedy suddenly brake away frae them without 
ony reason that could bo descried—ropes nor tows 
wad not hae held him—and made for the wood of 
WaiToch as fast as his beast could carry him; and 
by the way he met ihe young Laird and his gover¬ 
nor, and he snatched up the bairn, and swure, .if 
he was bewitched, the bairn should have the some 
luck as him; and the minister followed as fast as 
he could, and alinaist as fast as them, for he was 
wonderfully swift of foot—and he saw Meg the 
witch, or her master iii her similitude, rise suddenly 
out of the ground, and claught the bairn suddenly 
out of the gauger’s arms—and then he rampauged 
and drew liis sword—for ye ken a fie man and a 
cusser fearsna the deil.” 

“ I believe that’s very true,” said the postilion. 

" So, sir, she grippit him, and clodded him like 
a stane from the sling ower the crai]^ of Warroch- 
head, where he was found that evening—but what 
became of the babe, frankly I cannot say. But bps- 
tliat was minister here then, mat’s now in a hep^^ 
place, had an opinion that the bairn was only'^con- 
veyed to Fairy-land for a season.” 

The stranger had smiled slightly at eome parts 
of this recital, but ere he could answer, the clatter 
of a horse’s hoofs was heard, and a amart servant, 
handsomely dressed, with a cockade in his hat, 
bustled into the kitchen, with “ Make a little room, 
good people;” when, observipg tlie stranger, he de¬ 
scended at once into the and civil domestic. 
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bis bftt scmk down by his side^ and he put a letter 
into his master’s hands. ** The family at Elian- 
gowan, sir, are in great distress, and unable to re¬ 
ceive any visits,” 

** I know it,” replied his master.—" And now, 

I madam, if you will have the goodness to allow me 
I to occupy the parlour you mentioned, as you are 
disappointed of your guests”- 

<< Certainly, sir,” said Mrs Mac-Candlish, and 
hastened to light the way with all the imperative 
bustle which an active landlady loves to display on 
such occasions. 

Young man,” said the Deacon to the servant, 
filling a glass, “ ye’ll no be the waur o* this, after 
your ride.” 

** Not a feather, sir,—thank ye—your very good 
health, sir.” 

“ And wha may your master be, friend ?” 

“ What, the gentleman that was here ?—that’s 
die famous Colonel Mamiering, sir, from the East 
Indies.” « 

What, liim we read of in the newspapers ?” 

" Ay, ay, just the same. It was he relieved Cud- 
dieburn, and defended Chingalore, and defeated the 
gi’eat Mahratta chief, Iliiin Jolli Bundlemau—1 
was with him in most of his campaigns.” 

“ Lord safe us,” said the landlady, I must go 
see what he would Iiave for supper—that I should 
set him down here I ” 

“ 0, he likes that all the better, mother;—you 
Aever saw a plainer creature in your life than our 
old Colonel j and yet he has a spice of the devil in 
liim too.” 

The rest of the evening’s conversation below 
stairs tending little to edification, we shall, with the 
reader’s leave, step up to the parlour. j 


CHAPTER XII. 

-Reputation’-that’s man’s Idol 

Set up against God, tho Maker of all laws. 

Who hath commanded us we should not kill. i 

And yet we say we must, for Reputation 1 
What honest man can eitlier fear his own. 

Or else will hurt another’s reputation’ 

Fear to do base unworthy things is valour; 

If they be done to us, to sutler them 

Is valour too- Bbm Jonsov. 

The Colonel was walking pensively up and down 
the pai'lour, when the officious landlady re-entered 
to take his commands. Having given them in the 
manner he thought would be most acceptable “ for 
the good of the house,” he begged to detain her a 
moment. 

“ I tliink,” he said, “ madam, if I understood the 
good people right, Mr Bertram lost his son in his 
fifth year ? ” 

“ 0 ay, sir, there’s nae doubt o’ that, tjiough there 
are mony idle clashes about the way and manner; 
4’or it’s an auld story now, and everybody tells it, 
a^^,we wei*e doing, their ain way by the ingleside. 
Bui "lost the bairn was in • liis fifth year, as your 
honoui^i^ys, Colonel; and the news being rashly 
tell’d to the leddy, then great with child, cost her 
her life th^samyn night—and the Laird never 
thi’ove after tiiftt day, but was just careless of every 
thing<—^though^ when his daughter Miss Lucy grew 
up, she tried to keeporder wthin doors—but what 
could she do, poor wlpgl—so now they’re out of 
hou.be and haufd.” x 


Can you reooUeet, nmdam, about what 
I the year tli© child was lost!” The landlad 
I a pause, and some recollection, answered, si. 
positive it was about this seasonand added\^i|Qi6 
local recollections that fixed the date/ in her infi|- 
mory, as occurring about the beginning of Noveip- 
ber, 17—. 

The stranger took two or three turns round the 
room in silence, but signed to Mrs Mac-Candlisb 
not to leave it. 

“ Did I rightly apprehend,” he said, “ that the 
estate of Ellangowau is in tho mai’ketl” 

** In the market!—it will be sell’d the mom to 
the highest bidder—that’s no the morn, Lord help 
me! which is the Sabbath, but on Monday, the first 
free day; and the furniture and stocking is to be 
roupit at the same time on tlie ground. It’s the 
opinion of tlie haill country, tliat the sale has been 
shamefully forced on at this time, when there’s 
sae little money stirring in Scotland wi’ this w^ary 
American war, that somebody may g*i the land a 
bargain—Deil be in them, that I should say *-)ie I” 
—the good lady’s wrath rising at the supposed in¬ 
justice. 

“ And where will the sale take place ? ” j 

“ On the premises, as the advertisement says— 
that’s at the house of Ellangowari, your honour, as 
I understiuid it.” 

“ And who exhibits the title-deeds, rent-roll, and 
plan! ” 

‘‘ A very decent man, sir; the sheriff-substitute 
of the county, who has authority from the Court of 
Session. He’s in the town just now, if your honour 
would like to see him; and he can tell you mair 
about the loss of the bairn than onybody, for the 
sheriff-depute (that’s his principal, like) took much 
pains to come at the truth o’ that matter, as I have 
heard.” 

‘‘ And this gentleman’s name is”- 

‘‘ Mac-Morlan, sir, — he’s a man o’ character, 
and weel spoken o’.” 

‘‘ Send my compliments—Colonel Mannei'*''’ ’’s 
compliments to him, and 1 would be glad he 
do me the pleasure of supping with me, and bring 
these papers with him—and I beg, good madam, 
you will say nothing of this to any one else.” 

“ Me, sir? ne’er a word shall I say—I wish your 
honour (a curtsey), or ony honourable gentleman 
that’s fought for his country (another curtsey), had 
the land, since the auld family maun quit (a sigh), 
rather than that wily scoundrel, Glossiii, that’s risen 
on the ruin of the best friend he ever had—and 
now I think on’t, I’ll slip on my hood and pattens, 
and gang to Mr Mac-Morlan mysell—he’s at liame 
e’en now—it’s hardly a step.” 

‘‘ Do so, my good landlady, and many thanks— 
and bid ray servant step here witli my portfolio in 
the meantime.” 

In a minute or two, Colonel Mannering was quiet¬ 
ly seated with his writing materials before him. We 
liave the privilege of looking over his shoulder as 
he writes, and we willingly communicate its sub- , 
stance to oui* readers. The letter was addressed to 
Arthur Mervyn, Esq; of Mervyn-Hall, Llanbralth- 
waite, Westmoreland. It contained some account 
of the writer’s previous journey since parting^wi^ 
him, and then proceedea as follows V 

“ And now, why will you still upbrmd) me with" 
my melancholy, Mervyn 1—Do you think, after tlie 
hipse of twqpty-five years, battles, wounds^ tmp)^ 
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loniwut, misfortunes of every description, 1 can 
be am the same lively, unbroken Guy Mannering, 
whflbinibed Skiddaw with you, or shot grouse 
ajiJp^limmfeU 1 That you, who have remained in 
domestic happiness, experience little 
tiist your step is as light, and your fancy 
i full of sunshine, is a blessed effect of health 
and temperament, co-operating with content, and 
a smooth current down the course of life. But my 
career has been one of difficulties, and doubts, and 
errors. From my infancy I have been the sport of 
accident, and though the wind has often borne me 
into liarbour, it has seldom been into that which 
the pilot destined. Let me recall to you—but the 
task must be brief—the odd and wayward fates of 
my youth, and the misfortunes of my manhood. 

‘‘ The former, you will say, had nothing very 
appalling. All was not for the best; but all was 
tolerable. My father, the eldest son of an ancient 
b^t reduced family, left me with little, save the 
nameof^th© head of the house, to the protection 
of ^i?pnore fortunate brothers. They were so fond 
(>j-Xne that they almost quarrelled about me. My 
I’fticJe, the bishop, would have had me in orders, 
ut\d offered me a living—my uncle, the merchant, 
w6uiW have put me into a counting-house, and pro¬ 
posed to give me a share in the thriving concern of 
Mannering and Marshall, in Lombard Street — So, 
between these two stools, or rather these two soft, 
easy, well-stuffed chairs of divinity and commerce, 
iny unfortunate person sUpped down, and pitched 
upon a dragoon saddle. Again, the l)ishop wished 
nio to marry the niece and heiress of the Dean of 
Lincoln ; and my uncle, the alderman, proposed to 
me the only daughter of old Sloe thorn, the great 
wine-merchant, rich enough to play at span-counter 
with moidores, and make thread-papers of bank 
notes •— and somehow I slipped my neck out of both 
ucl)se8, and married — poor—poor Sophia Well- 

Wvj^d. 

You will say, my military career in India, wiien 
my regiment tliere, should have given 
' satisfaction; and so it assuredly has. Y ou 

will remind me also, that if 1 disappointed the 
liopes of my guardians, 1 did not incur their dis¬ 
pleasure; tliat the bishop, at his death, bequeathed 
me his blessing, his manuscript sermons, and a 
curious portfolio, containing the heads of eminent 
divines of the church of England; and that iny 
uncle, Sir Paul Mannering, left me sole heir and 
executor to liis large fortune. Yet this availeth mo 
nothing: I told you I had that upon my mind which 

1 should carry to my grave with me-^a perpetual 
aloes in the draught of existence. I will tell you 
the cause more in detail than I had tlie heart to do 
while under your hospitable roof. You will often 
hear it mentioned, and perhaps with different and 
unfounded circumstances. 1 will therefor© speak 
it out; and then let the ©vent itself, and the senti¬ 
ments of melancholy witli which it has inipi^sed me, 
never again be subject of discussion between us. 

“ Sophia, as you well know, followed me to India. 

was as innocent as gay; but, unfortunately for 
both, as gay as innocent. My own manners were 
P|jdy fomed by studies I had forsaken, and habits 
not quite consistent with my situation 
comnaudant of a regiment in a country where 
umvel^ hospitality is offered and expected by 
svery settler claiming the rank of a gentleman. In 
moment of peculiar pressure (you^ow bow hard 

we were sometimes run to obtain white faces tc 
countenance our line-of-battle), a young man, named 
Brown, joined our regiment as a volunteer,—and 
finding the military duty more to his fancy than 
commerce, in which he had been engaged, remained 
with us as a cadet. Let me do my unhappy victim 
justice—he behaved with such gallantry on every 
occasion tliat offered, that the first vacant com¬ 
mission was considered as his due. I was absent 
for some weeks upon a distant expedition ; when I 
returned, 1 found this young fellow established quite 
as the friend of the house, and habitual attendant 
of my wife and (laughter. It was an arrangement 
which displeased me in many particulars, tliough no 
objection could be made to his mannei’S or cha¬ 
racter. Yet I might have been reconciled to his 
familiarity in my family, but for the suggestions of 
another. If you read over — wliat I never dai’e 
open — the play of Othello, you will have some idea 
of what followed — I mean, of my motives: my ac¬ 
tions, thank God! were less reprehensible. There 
was another cadet ambitious of the vacant situation. 
He called my attention to what he led me to terra 
coquetry between my wife and this young man 
Soi)hia was virtuous, but proud of her virtue; and, 
irritilted by my jealousy, slie was so imprudent as 
to press and encourage an intimacy which she saw 1 
disapproved and regarded with suspicion. Between 
Brown and me tliere existed a sort of internal dis¬ 
like. He made an effort or two to overcome ray 
prejudice; but, prepossessed as 1 was, I placed 
them to a wrong motive. Feeling himself repulsed, i 
and with scorn, he desisted; and as he was witliout 
family and friends, he was naturally more watchf ul 
of the deportment of one who liad both. i 

It is odd with what torture I write this letter. 

I feel inclined, nevertheless, to protract the opera¬ 
tion, just as if my doing so could put off the cata¬ 
strophe which has so long embittered my life. But 
-it must bo told, and it shall bo told briefly. 

" My wife, though no longer young, w^as still emi¬ 
nently handsome, and—let me say thus fai' in my 
own justification—she was fond of being thought 
so— 1 am repeating what I said before— In a 
word, of her virtue 1 never entertained a doubt; i 
but, pushed by the artful suggestions of Archer, I i 
thought she cared little for my peace of mind, and 
that the young fellow, Brown, paid his attentions 
in my despite, and in defiance of me. He perhaps 
considered me, on his part, as an oppressive aris¬ 
tocratic man, who made my rank in society, and 
in the army, the means of galling those whom cir¬ 
cumstances placed beneath me. And if he disco¬ 
vered my silly jealousy, he probably considered the 
fretting me in that sore point of my character, as 
one means of avenging the petty indignities to which 

1 had it in my power to subject him. Y et an acute 
friend of mine gave a more harmless, or at least a 
less offensive, construction to his attentions, which 
he conceived to be meant for my daughter Julia, 
though immediately addressed to propitiate the in-^^ 
flucnce of her mother. This could have been no 
very flattering or pleasing enterprise on the part ol 
an obscure and nameless young man; but I shciild 
not have been offended at this folly, as I waa at 
the higher degree of presumption I suspected. Of¬ 
fended, however, I was, and in a mortal degree. 

" A very slight spark will kindle a* flame where 
everything lies open to catch it. 1 have absc^lutely 
forgot the proximate catHc of quarrel, but it wan 
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some trifle which occurred at the card-table, which 
occasioned high words and a challenge. We met 
In the morning beyond the walls and esplanade of 
Oie fortress which I then commanded, on the fron¬ 
tiers of the settlement. This was arranged for 
Brown’s safety, had he escaped. I almost wish he 
had, though at my own expense; but he fell by 
the first fire. We strove to assist him; but some 
of these LootieSf a species of native banditti who 
were always on the watch for prey, poured in upon 
us. Archer and 1 gained our horses with difficulty, 
and cut our way through them after a hard con¬ 
flict, in the course of which he received some des¬ 
perate wounds. To complete the misfortunes of this 
miserable day, ray wife, who suspected tlie design 
with which I left the fortress, had ordered her pa¬ 
lanquin to follow me, and was alarmed and almost 
made prisoner by another troop of these plunderers. 
She was quickly released by a party of our cavalry; 
but I cannot disguise from myself, that the inci¬ 
dents of this fatal morning gave a severe shock to 
health already delicate. Tlic confession of Archer, 
who thought himself dying, that he had invented 
some cimiinstances, and, for his purposes, put the 
worst construction upon others, and the full expla¬ 
nation and exchange of forgiveness with me which 
this produced, could not check the progress of her 
disorder. She died within ab(uit eight months after 
this incident, bequeathing me only the girl, of whom 
Mrs Mervyn is so good as to underhike the tempo¬ 
rary charge. Julia was also extremely ill; so mucli 
BO, that 1 was induced to throw uj) rny command 
and retuni to Europe, where her native air, time, 
and the novelty of the scenes around her, have 
c<mtrilmted to dissipate her dejection, and restore 
her health. 

** Now that you know iny story, you will no 
longer ask me the reason of my niolaiu holy, but 
permit me to brood uj»on it as I may. There is, 
surely, in the above narrative, enough to embitter, 
though not to poison, the chalice, wliich the fortune 
and fame you so often mention had prepared to re¬ 
gale my years of retirement, 

‘‘ 1 could add circumstances which our old tutor 
would have quoted as instances of day fatality ,— 
you would laugh were 1 to mention such particulars, 
especially as you know 1 put no faitli in them. Yet, 
since 1 have come to the very house from wliich 1 
now write, I have learned a singular coincidence, 
which, if I find it truly established by tolerable evi¬ 
dence, will serve us hereafter for subject of curious 
discussion. But I will spare you at present, as 1 
expect a person to speak about a purchase of pro¬ 
perty now open in this part of the country. It is 
a place to which I have a foolish partiality, and I 
hope my pui’chasiug may be convenient to those 
who are parting with it, as there is a plan for buy¬ 
ing it under the value. My respectful compliments 
to Mrs Mervyn, and I will trust you, though you 
boast to be so lively a young gentlemen, to kiss 
Julia for me.—Adieu, dear Mervyn.—Thine ever, 
Guy Mann eking.” 

Mr Mac-Morlan now entered the room. The 
well-known character of Colonel Mannering at once 
disposed this gentleman, who was a man of intelli¬ 
gence and probity, to be open and confidential. Ho 
explained the advantages and disadvantages of the 
property. “It was settled,” he said, “ the greater 
part of it at least, upon heirs-male, and the pur¬ 
chaser would have the pitvilege of retaining in his 


hands a large proportion of the price, in case 
i*e-appearance, within a certain limited term, 
cliild who had disappeared.” 

“ To what purpose, then, force forward 
said Mannering. y ir “I 

Mac-Morlan smiled. “Ostensibly,” ^i^^nswered^ 

“ to substitute the interest of money, ii ^g^ead of the' 
ill-paid and precarious rents of an nniji^jj^py^^ygd es¬ 
tate; but chiefly, it was believed, to wishes 

and views of a cei*tain intended purchase y^ho had 
become a principal creditor, and himself 

into the management of the afiah’s by il,j^ga,us best 
known to himself, and who, it was tlioi, tij>]it would 
find it very convenient to purchase the rijestate with¬ 
out paying down the price.” \\ | 

Mannering consulted with Mr upon i 

the steps for thwarting this unprincipUiijj attempt, j 
They then conversed long on the singaL|j^j. disap- i 
pcarance of Harry Bertram upon his fifthvll idrth-dav, | 
verifying thus the random prediction of t^’Jlannerin/T 
of whieli, however, it will readily be s>i^„,,Tv>sed Ta 
made no l>oa.st. Mr Mac-Morlan was not him^gib 1” 
ill office when that incident took place; but he viLin- 
well acquainted with all the circumstances, and pro-i ^ t 
mised that our hero should have them detailed hV ,i ,• 
the sherifl-depute himself, if, as he proposed^y* 9 |i, ne 
should become a settler in tliat ]>art of Scotour/^and. 
With this assurance they p.arted, well satisfied; with 
each otlier, and with the evening’s conferene4l, a). 

On the Sunday following, Colonel Mamie Ting 
attended the parish church with great decoBtitiiiim. 
None of the Ellangowan family wei'e present; urt\and 
it was understood that the old Laird was ratmoiA'ier 
worse than better. Jock Jabos, once more dnaiiis- 
patched for Iiim, returned once more without \ th0ns 
errand; but, on tlie following day. Miss ertrauchVu 
hoped he might be removed. ive \ 


CHAPTER Xlll. 

They told me, by the sentence of the law, fj ® 

They bad commission lo seize all thy t’ortuae.'— 

Here stood a rudian with a horrid face, 
hording It o’er a pile of massy plate, 

Tumbled into a heap for public sale; — 

There was another, making villanous jests ' 

At thy undoing; he had ta'en possession 
Of all thy ancient most domestic ornaments. 

Otway, 

Early next morning, Mannering momited his 
horse, and, accompanied by his servant, took the 
road to Ellangowan. He had no need to inquire 
the way. A sale in the country is a place of public 
resort and amusement, and people of various de¬ 
scriptions Btreamed to it from all quarters. 

After a pleasant ride of about an hour, the old 
towers of the ruin presented themselves in the 
landscape. The thoughts, with what different feel¬ 
ings he had lost sight of them so many years be¬ 
fore, tlironged upon the mind of the traveller. T’ho 
landscape was the same; but how changed the feel¬ 
ings, hopes, anti views, of the spectator! Then, 
life and love were new, and all the prospect wa|ui 
gilded by their rays. And now, disappointed iijli- 
affectiou, sated with fame, and what the world calhnt 
success, his mind goaded by bitter and repei^^vith 
recollection, his best hope was to find a retii 
in which he might nurse the melancholy tli^e with 
to accompany him to his grave. “Yet why^.after Umt 
an individual ^oum over the instability 
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and the vanity of his prospects 1 The an- 
liefs, who erected these enormous and mas- 
wers to be the fortress of their raco and the 
leir power,—could they have dreamed the 
as fekcome, when the last of their descend¬ 
ants shoula be expelled, a ruined wanderer, from 
life possessions! But Nature’s bounties are unal¬ 
tered. The sim will shine as fair on these ruins, 
whether the property of a stranpjer, or of a sordid 
and obscure trickster of the abused law, as when 
the banners of the founder first waved upon their 
battlements.” 

These reflections brought Maniiering to the door 
of the house, wliich was that day open to all. He 
entered among others, who traversed the apart¬ 
ments—some to select ai'ticles for purchase, others 
to gratify their curiosity. There is something me¬ 
lancholy in such a scene, even under the most fa¬ 
vourable circumstances. The confused state of the 
bC^iture, displaced for the convenience of being 
viewed and carried off by tlie pimchasers, 
I^Seable to the eye. Those aidicles which, 
riy and decently arranged, look creditable and 
tia'KjML^me, have then a paltry and wretched ap- 
pea^^jhce; and the apartments, stripped of all that 
rondcr\ them commodious and comfortible, have an 
aspect of ruin and dilapidation. It is disgusting 
also, to see the scenes of domestic society and se- 
I elusion thrown open to the gaze of the curious and 
the vulgar; to hear their coarse speculations an<l 
brutal jests upon the fashions and furniture to 
which they are unaccustomed,—a frolicsome hu¬ 
mour much cherished by the whisky wliich in Scot¬ 
land is always put in circulation on such occasions. 
All these are ordinary effects of such a scene as 
Ellangowaii now jjresented ; but the moral feeling, 
that, in this case, they indicated the total ruin of 
an ancient and honourable family, gave them treble 
I and poignancy. 

j firqivas some time before Colonel ^lannering could 
j any one disposed to answer his reiterated ques- 
i yV^oncerning Ellangowan himself. At length, 
/j^^SB^^^d-servant, who held her apron to her 
^yes as sh6 spoke, told him, ‘‘ the Laird was some¬ 
thing better, and they hoped ho would be able to 
leave tlie house that day. Miss Lucy expected the 
chaise every moment, and, as the day was fine for 
the time o’ year, they had carried him in his easy 
chair up to the green before the auld castle, to be 
out of the way of this unco spectacle.” Hither Co¬ 
lonel Mannoring went in quest of him, and soon 
came in sight of the little group, which consisted of 
four persons. The ascent was steep, so that he had 
time to reconnoiti’e them as he advanced, and to con¬ 
sider in what mode he should make his address. 

Mr Bertram, paralytick, and almost incapable 
of moving, occupied his easy chair, attired in his 
night-cap, and a loose camlet coat, his feet wrapped 
in blankets. Behind him, with his hands crossed 
on the cane upon which he rested, stood Dominie 
Simpson, whom Mannering recognised at once. 
Time had made no cliange upon him, unless that 
*■’“ ’-’--'k coat seemed more brown, and his gaunfc 
ore lank, than when Mannering last saw 
^n one side of the old man was a sylph-like 
;„^oung woman of about seventeen, whom 
|1 accounted to be his daughter. She was 
om time to time, anxiously towards the 
avenue, as if expecting the post-chaise; and be^ 
tween whiles busiei herself in adjusting the blan- j 



kets, so as to protect her father from the cold, and 
in answering inquiries, wliich he seemed to make 
with a captious and querulous manner. She did not 
trust herself to look towards the Place, although 
the hum of tlie assembled crowd must have drawn 
her attention in that direction. The fourth person 
of the group was a handsome and genteel young 
man, who seemed to share Miss Bertram’s anxiety, 
and her solicitude to soothe and accommodate her 
parent. 

This young man was the fii-st who observed Co¬ 
lonel Mannering, and immediately stepped forward 
to meet him, as if politely to prevent his di’aw- 
ing nearer to the distressed group. Mannering in¬ 
stantly paused and explained. “ Ho was,” he said, 

“ a stranger, to whom Mr Bertram had formerly 
shown kindness and hospitality; he would not have 
inti^ided himself upon him at a period of distress, 
did it not seem to be in some degree a moment also 
of desertion; he wished merely to offer such ser¬ 
vices as might be in his power to Mr Bertram and 
the young lady.” 

He then paused at a little distance from the 
chair. His old acquaintance gazed at him with 
lack-lustre eye, that intimated no tokens of recog ■ 
nition—the Dominie seemed too deeply sunk in 
distress even to observe his presence. The young 
man spoke aside with Miss Beii;ram, w’ho advanced 
timidly, and thanked Colonel Mannering for his 
goodness; “ but,” she said, the tears gushing fast 
into her eyes, “ her father, she feared, was not so 
much himself as to be able to remember him.” 

She then retreated towards the chair, accompa¬ 
nied by the Colonel.— “ Father,” she said, ‘‘ this is 
Mr Mannering, an old friend, come to inquire after 
you.” 

“ He’s very licaHily welcome,” said the old man, 
raising himself in his chair, and attempting a ges- ! 
tore of courtesy, while a gleam of Iiospitable satis- | 
faction seemed to pass over his faded features.— | 

But, Lucy, my dear, let us go down to the house; 
you should not keep the gentleman here in the 
cold.—Dominie, take the key of the wine-cooler 

]\U. a- a- tho gentleman will surely take 

something after his ride.” 

Mannering was unspeakably affected by tho con¬ 
trast which his recollection made between this re¬ 
ception and that with whicli he had been greeted 
by the same individual when they last met. He 
could not restrain his tears, and his evident emo¬ 
tion at once attained him the confidence of tlio 
friendless young lady. 

“ Alas! ” she said, this is distressing even to a 
stranger; hut it may be better for my poor father 
to be in this way, than if he knew and could feel 
all.” 

A servant in livery now came up the path, and 
spoke in an under tone to the young gentleman— 

“ Mr Charles, my lady’s wanting you yonder sadly, 
to bid for her for the black ebony cabinet; and 
Lady Jean Devorgoil is wi’ her an’ a’—ye maun 
come away directly.” 

* Tell them you could not find me, Tom;—or^ 
suiy,—say I am looking at the horses.” 

‘‘ No, no, no,” said Lucy Bertram, earnestly;— 

“ if you would not add to the misery of this miser¬ 
able moment, go to the company directly.--This 
gentleman, I am sure, will see us to the carriage.” 

‘‘ Unquestionably, madai%” said Mannering. 

your voiing friend may rely on my attention.” 

15 
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** Farewell, then/’ said young Hazlewood, and 
whispered a word in her ear—then ran down the 
steep hastily, as if not trusting his resolution at a 
slower pace. 

“ Where’s Chai'les Hazlewood running!” said 
the invalid, who apparently was accustomed to iiis 
presence and attentions; “ where’s Charles Ilazle- 
wood running!—what takes him away now!” 

“ He’ll return in a little while,” said Lucy, gently: 

Tlie sound of voices was now heard from the 
ruins. (The reader may remember there was a 
communication between the castle and the beacli, 
up which the speakers had ascended.) 

Yes, there’s plenty of shells and sea-ware for 
manure, as you observe—and if one inclined to 
build a new house, which might indeed be neces- 
saiy, there’s a great deal of good hewn stone about 

Ibis old dimgeon for the devil here”- 

Good God! ” said Miss Bertram hastily to 
Siftnpson, ’tis that wretch Glossin’s voice!—if 
my father sees him, it will kill him outright 1” 

Sampson wheeled perpendicularly round, and 
moved with long strides to confront the attorney, 
as he issued from beneath the portal arch of the 
ruin. “ Avoid ye!” he said—Avoid ye I woiildst 
thou lull and take possession!” 

Come, come. Master Dominie Sampson,” an¬ 
swered Glossin, insolently, “ if ye cannot preach in 
the pulpit, we’ll have no preaching here. We go 
by the law, my good friend; we leave tlio gospel 
to you.” 

The very mention of this man’s name had been 
of late a subject of the most violent irritation to the 
imfortunate patient. The sound of his voice now 
j)roduced an instantaneous effect. Mr Bertram 
started up without assistance, and turned round to¬ 
wards him; the ghastliness of his features forming 
a strange contrast with the violence of his excla¬ 
mations.— ‘‘ Out of my sight, ye viper! ye frozen 
viper, that I warmed till ye stung me !—art thou 
not afraid that the walls of my father’s dwelling 
should fall and crush thee limb and bone!—are ye 
not afraid the very lintels of the door of EUangowan 
castle should break open and swallow you up!— 
Were ye not friendless,—houseless,—penniless,— 
when 1 took ye by the hand—and are ye not ex¬ 
pelling me— me, and that innocent girl—friend¬ 
less, houseless, and penniless, from the houi-^e that 
has sheltered us and ours for a thousand year's!” 

Had Glossin been alone, he would probably have 
slunk off; but the consciousness that a stranger 
was present, besides the person who came with him 
(a sort of land-surveyor), determined him to resort 
to impudence. The task, however, was almost too 
hard, even for his effrontery.—“ Sir—Sir—Mr 
Bertram—Sir, you should not blame me, but your 
own imprudence, sir”- 

The indignation of Mannering was mounting very 
high. “ Sir,” he said to Glossin, without entering 
into the merits of tliis controversy, I must inform 
you, that you have chosen a very improper place, 
time, and presence for it. And you will oblige mo 
by withdrawing without more words.” 

Glossin, being a tall, strong, muscular man, was 
not unwilling rather to turn upon a stranger wiiora 
he hoped to bully, than maintain his wretched cause 
against his injured patron:—‘‘ 1 do not know who 
you are, sir,” he said, “ and I shall permit no man 
' to use such d—d frefdom with me.” 

Mannering was naturally hot-tempered — his eves 


flashed a djirk light—he compressed his netM 
so closely that the blood sprung, and approitf thF^^ 
Glossin—Look you, sir,” he said, “ that 
not know me, is of little consequence. I hwwyh f 
and, if you do not instantly descend that bank, wiinA*^, 
out uttering a single syllable, by the Heaven thm 
is above us, you shall make but one ste^'^^om thU^, 
top to the bottom i” 

The commanding tone of rightful anger silenced 
at once tlie ferocity of the bully. He hesitated, 
turned on his heel, and, muttering something be¬ 
tween his teeth about unwillingness to alarm tlie 
lady, relieved them of his hateful company. 

Mrs Mac-Candlish’s postilion, who had come up 
in time to hear what passed, said aloud, ‘‘ If he had 
stuck by the way, I would have lent him a heezie, 
the dirty scoundrel, as willingly as ever I pitched 
a boddle.” 

He then stepped forw’ard to announce that 
horses were in readiness for the invalid and V 
daughter. 

But they were no longer necessary. The»|\ V'j 
litated frame of Mr Bertram was exhausted by I , J] 
last effort of indignant anger, and when he I ik 
again upon his chair, he expired almost with-it a 
struggle or groan. So little alteration did the ex¬ 
tinction of the vital spark make upon his external 
appearance, that the screams of his daughter, when 
she saw' his eye fix and felt his pulse stop, first an¬ 
nounced his death to the spectators. 


CHAl^TER XIV. 

The bell strikes one—"We take no note of time 
But from its loss. To give it then a tongue 
Is wise in man. As if an angel spoke, 

I feel the solemn sound.- Yoosg. 

The moral, which the poet has rather quaintl: ■' 
duced from the necessary mode of measuring \ 
may be well applied to our feelings respecting 
portion of it which constitutes human life. ^ .v 
observe the aged, the infirm, and those enga^eu ^ 
occupations of immediate hazard, trembling as 
were upon the very brink of non-existence, but \Ve 
derive no lesson from the precariousness of their 
tenure until it has altogetlier failed. Then, for a 
moment at least, 

Our hopes and fears 

Start up alarm’d, and o’er life’s narrow verge 
liook down—On what? — a fathomless abyss, 

A dark eternity, — how surely ours!- 

Tho crowd of assembled gazers and idlers at 
EUangowan had followed the views of amusement, 
or what they called business, which brought them 
there, witli little regard to the feelings of those who 
were suffering upon that occasion. Few, indeed, 
knew anything of the family. The father, betwixt 
seclusion, misfortune, and imbecility, had drifted, 
as it w'ere, for many years, out of the notice of 
his contemporaries—the daughter had never been 
known to them. But when the general murmur 
announced that the unfortunate Mr Bertrani had 
broken his heart in the effort to leave the mansion 
of his forefathers, there poured forth atorr' pt of 
sympatliy, like the waters from the roeJt %hen 
stricken by the wand of the prophet. I’he ancient 
descent and unblemished integrity of the family were 
respectfully remembered;—above all, the sacred 
veneration due to misfortune, wdiich in Scotland fiel- 
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Imuaiids its tribute in v&in, tlien claimed and 
id it. 

Mac-Morlan hastily annomiced that he would 
farther proceedings in the sale of tlie 
ie and^otlier property, and relinquish tlie pos¬ 
session of ^e premises to the young lady, imtil she 
cSuld consult with her friends, and provide for the 
burial of her father. 

Glossin had cowered for a few minutes under the 
general expression of sympathy, till, hardened by 
observing that no appearance of popular indigna¬ 
tion was directed his way, he had the audacity to 
require that the sale should proceed. 

I will take it upon my own authority to ad¬ 
journ it,” said the sheriff-substitute, ‘‘ -and will be 
responsible for the consequences. 1 will also give 
due notice when it is again to go forward. It is 
for the benefit of all concerned that the lands should 
bring tlie highest price the state of the market will 
Mmit, and this is surely no time to expect it—I 
easii^ke, tho responsibility upon myself.” 
is d«ssin left the room, and the house too, with 

J n’ojJrecy and dispatch; and it was probably well for 
liiti that he did so, since our friend Jock Jabos 
wMi already haranguing a numerous tribe of bare- 
legi^d boys on the propriety of ptiiiug him off the 
estate. 

Some of the rooms w'ere hastily put in order for 
tlie reception of the young lady, and of her father’s 
dead body. Manncring now found his farther in¬ 
terference would,be unnecessary, and might be mis¬ 
construed. He observed, too, that several fiimilies 
connected with that of Ellangowan, and who indeed 
derived their prmcipal claim of gentility from the 
alliance, were now di''*^ led to pay to their trees 
of genealogy a tribute, ^.*^ich the adversity of their 
I supposed relatives had been inadequate to call forth; 
i and that the honour of superintending the funeral 
w'eig§ of the dead Godfrey Bertram (as in the me- 
It^^le case of Homer’s birth-place) was hkely to 
findiJebated by seven gentleman of rank and fortune, 
tioiM^of whom had offered him an asylum wdiile 
therefore resolved, as his presence was 
' J?CltogethS? useless, to make a short tour of a fort¬ 
night, at the end of which period the adjourned sale 
of the estate of Ellangowan was to proceed. 

But before he departed, he solicited an interview 
with the Dominie. The poor man appeared, on be¬ 
ing informed a gentleman w'anted to speak to him, 
with some expression of surprise in his gaunt fea¬ 
tures, to which recent sorrow had given an expres¬ 
sion yet more grisly. Ho made tw'o or three pro¬ 
found reverences to Mannering, and then, standing 
erect, patiently waited an explanation of his com¬ 
mand. 

“ You are probably at a loss to guess, Mr Samp- 
wn,” said Mannering, what a stranger may have 
to say to youl” 

“ Unless it were to request that I would under¬ 
take to train up some youth in polite letters, and 
humane learning—But I cannot—I cannot—I 
have yet a task to perform.” 

^ ‘‘ ,No, Mr Sampson, my wishes are not so arabi- 
tiou^ I have no son, and my only daughter, I 
you would not consider as a fit pupil.” 

- replied tlie simple-minded 

Sampsoiji Nathless, it was 1 who did educate 
Lu%- in all useful learning,—albeit it was the 
housekeeper who did teach her those unprofitable 
exercises of hemming and shaping'.” 


“ Well, sir,” replied Mannering, it is of Mias 
Lucy 1 meant to speak—you have, I presume, no 
recollection of me I ” 

Sampson, always sufficiently absent in mind, 
neither remembered tho astrologer of past years, 
nor even the stranger who had taken his patron’s 
part against Glossin, so much had his friend’s sud¬ 
den death embroiled his ideas. 

ell, that does not signify,” pursued the Co¬ 
lonel; ‘‘ I am an old acquaintance of the late Mr 
Bertram, able and willing to assist his daughter in 
her present circumstances. Besides, I have tlioughts 
of making this purchase, and I should wish tilings 
kept in order about the place: will you have the 
goodness to apply this small sum in the usual fa¬ 
mily expenses ?”— He put into the Dominie’s hand 
a purse containing some gold. 

‘‘Pro-di-gi-ousl” exclaimed Dommie Sampson. 

“ But if your honour would tarry”- 

Impossible, sir—impossible,” said Mannering, 
making his escape from him. 

“ lT‘o-di-gi-ous!” again exclaimed Sampson, fol¬ 
lowing to the head of the stairs, still holding out the 
purse. “ But as touching this coined money”- 

Mannering escaped down stairs as fast as possible. 

“ Pro-di-gi-ous!” exclaimed Dominie Sampson, 
yet the third time, now standing at tlie front door 
“ But as touching this specie”- 

But Mannering was now on liors/*back, and out 
of hearing. The Dominie, who had never, either 
in his own right, or as trustee for another, been 
possessed of a quarter part of this sum, though it 
was not above twenty guineas, took counsel,” as 
he expressed himself, how he should demean 
himself wdth respect unto the fine gold” thus left in 
his charge. Fortunately he found a disintere^Bted 
adviser in Mac-Morlan, wdio pointed out the most 
proper means of disposing of it for contiibuting to 
Miss Bertram's convenience, being no doubt the 
purpose to which it W’as destined by the bestower. 

Many of the neighbouring gentry w'ere now sin¬ 
cerely eager in pressing otlers of liospitiility and 
kindness upon 1^1 iss Bertram. But she felt a na¬ 
tural reluctance to enter any family, for tlie first 
time, as an object rather of benevolence than hos¬ 
pitality, and determined to wait the opinion and 
advice of her father’s nearest female relation, Mrs 
Margaret Bertram of Singleside, an old unmarried 
lady, to wdioin she wrote an account of her present 
distressful situation. * 

The funeral of the late Mr Bertram was per¬ 
formed with decent privacy, and the unfortunate 
young lady was now to consider herself as but the 
temporary tenant of the house ^ which she had 
been born, and where her patience and soothing 
attentions had so long “ rocked the cradle of de¬ 
clining age.” Her communication with Mr Mac- 
Morlau encouraged her to hope that she W'ould not 
be suddenly or unkindly deprived of this asylum— 
But fortmie had ordered otherwise. 

For two days before the appointed day for the 
sale of the lands and estate of Ellangowan, Macr 
Morlan daily expected the appearance of Colonel 
Mannering, or at least a letter containing powers 
to act for him. But none such arrived. Mr Mac- 
Morlan waked early in the morning,—walked over 
to the Post-office,—tliere were no letters for him. 
He endeavoured to persuade himself that he should 
see Colonel Mannering to Iweakfast, and ordered 
his wife to place her best china, and prepare her 
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self accordingly. But the preparations were in 
vain. “ Could I have foreseen this,** he said, “ I 
would have travelled Scotland over, but I would 
have found some one to bid against Glosain.**— 
Alaal such reflections were aU too late. The ap¬ 
pointed hour arrived; and the parties met in the 
Mason’s Lodge at Kippletringan, being the place 
fixed for the adjourned sale. Mac-Morlan spent 
as much time in preliminaries as decency would 
permit, and read over the articles of sale as slowly 
as if he had been reading his own death-warrant. 
He turned his eye every time the door of the room 
opened, with hopes which grew fainter and fainter. 
He listened to every noise in the street of the \dl- 
lage, and endeavoured to distinguish in it the sound 
of hoofs or wheels. It was all in vain, A bright 
idea then occurred, that Colonel Mannering might 
have employed some other person in the transac¬ 
tion: he would not have wasted a moment’s thought 
upon the want of confidence in himself which such 
a manoeuvre would have evinced. But this hope 
also was groundless. After a solemfi pause, Mr 
Glossin offered the upset price for the lands and 
barony of Ellangowan. No reply was made, and 
no competitor appeared; so, after a lapse of the 
usual interval by the running of a sand-glass, upon 
the intended purchaser entering the proper sureties, 
Mr Mac-Morlan was obliged, in technical terms, to 

find and declare the sale lawfully completed, and 
to prefer the said Gilbert Glossin as the purchaser 
of the said lands and estate.” The honest writer 
refused to partake of a splendid entertainment with 
which Gilbert Glossin, Esquire, now of Ellangowan, 
treated the rest of the company, and returned home 
in huge bitterness of spirit, wliich lie vented in com¬ 
plaints against the ficlUeness and caprice of these 
Indian nabobs, who never knew what they would bo 
at for ten days together. Fortune generously de¬ 
termined to take the blame upon herself, and cut 
off even this vent of Mac-Morlan’s resentment. 

An express arrived about six o’clock at night, 
“ very particularly drunk,” the maid-servant said, 
with a packet from Colonel Mannering, dated four 
days back, at a town about a hundred miles’ dis¬ 
tance from Kippletringan, containing full powers 
to Mr Mac-Morlan, or any one whom he might 
employ, to make the intended purchase, and stating, 
that some family business of consequence c.alled 
the Colonel himself to Westmoreland, where a let¬ 
ter would find him,'addressed to the care of Artlnir 
Mervyn, Esq. of Merv}Ti Hall. 

Mac-Morlan, in the transports of his wrath, flung 
the power of attorney at the head of the innocent 
maid-servant, an# was only forcibly withheld from 
Iiorse-whipping the rascally messenger, by whoso 
sloth and drunkenness the disappointment had 
taken place. 


CHAPTER XV. 

My gold is gone, my money is spent, 

My land now take it unto thee. 

Give me thy gold, good John o’ the Scales, 

And thine for aye my land shall be. 

Then John he did him to record draw, 

And John he caste him a gods-pennie; 

But for every pounde that John agreed. 

The land, 1 wis, was well worth three. 

Heir of Linne* 

The Galwerian Jokn o’ the Scales was a more 
clever fcUow than his prototype. Ho contrived to 


make himself heir of Linne witliout the disa/ ^ 
able ceremony of ‘‘ telling down tlie good red 4 
Miss Bertram no sooner heard this painful, a. 
late unexpected intelligence, than she proceeded ’n 
tlie preparations she had alroady made for leavings 
the mansion-house immediately. Mr Mac-Morlah 
assisted her in these arrangements, and pressed 
upon her so kindly the hospitality and protection 
of his roof, until she should receive an answer from 
her cousin, or be enabled to adopt some settled plan 
of life, that she felt there would be unkindness in 
refusing an invitation urged with such earnestness. 
Mrs Mac-Morlan was a ladylike person, and well 
qualified by birth and manners to receive the visit, 
and to make her house agreeable to Miss Bertram. 
A home, therefore, and an hospitable reception, 
were secured to her, and she went on, with better 
heart, to pay the wages and receive the adieus of 
the few domestics of her father’s family. 

Where there are estimable qualities on eithjjig 
side, this task is always affecthig—tho present' 
cumstances rendered it doubly so. All rect gbi- 
their due, and even a trifle more, and with thaithis 
and good wishes, to which some added tears, took'*' 
fare well of their yoimg mistress. There remained 
in the parlour oiily Mr Mac-Morlan, who came to 
attend his guest to his liouse. Dominie Sampson, 
and Miss Bertram. And now,” said the poor 
girl, I must bid farewell to ono of my oldest and 
kindest friends—God bless you, Mr Sampson ! and 
requite to you all the kindness of your instructions 
to your poor pupil, and your friendship to liira that 
is gone! I hope I shall often hear from you.” She 
shd into his hand a paper containing some pieces 
of gold, and rose, as if to leave the room. 

Dominie Sampson also rose; but it was to stand 
aghast with utter astonishment. The idea of part¬ 
ing from Miss Lucy, go where she might, 
never once occurred to 3ie simplicity of his 
standing. He laid the money on the table ^ \ 

certainly inadequate,” said Mac-Morlan, * 
his meaning, “ but tho circumstances ”- ^ 

Mr Sampson waved liis hand impati ^ 
is not the lucre—it is not the lucre- out tliat 
that have ate of her father’s loaf, and drank of his 
cup, for twenty years and more—to tliink tliat I 
am going to leave her—and to leave her in distress 
and dolour! No, Miss Lucy, you need never tliink 
it! You would not consent to put forth your father’s 
poor dog, and would you use me waur than a mes- 
san 1 No, Miss Lucy Bertram—while I live, I will 
not separate from you. I’ll be no burden—I have 
tliought how to prevent that. But, as Ruth said 
unto Naomi, ‘ Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to 
depart from thee; for wliither thou goest I will go, 
and where thou dwellest I will dwell; thy people 
shall be my people, and thy God shall be my God. 
Where thou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried. The Lord do so to me, and more also, ii 
aught but death do part thee and me.’ ” 

During this speech, the longest ever Dominie 
Sampson was known to utter, the affectionate crea¬ 
ture’s eyes streamed with tears, and neither Lucy 
nor Mac-Morlan could refrain from sympathising 
with this unexpected burst of feeling and at' ch- 
ment. “ Mr Sampson,” said Mac-Morlar, after 
having had recourse to his snuff-box and handkar- 
cliief alternately, my house is large enough, and 
if you will accept of a bed there, while Miss Ber¬ 
tram honours us with her residence, 1 shall think 
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very happy, and my roof much favoured by 
igta man of your worth and fidelity.” And 
ith a delicacy which was meant to remove 
oJi Miss Bertram’s part to bringing 
with her this unexpected satellite, he added, ‘‘ My 
business requires my frequently having occasion 
for a better accountant than any of my present 
clerks, and I should be glad to have recourse to 
your assistance in that way now and then.” 

‘‘ Of a surety, of a surety,” said Sampson eagerly; 
“ I understand book-keeping by double entry and 
the Italian metliod.” 

Our postilion had thrust himself into the room 
to announce his chaise and horses; he tarried, un¬ 
observed, during this extraordinary scene, and as¬ 
sured Mrs Mac-Candlish it was the most moving 
tiling he ever saw; ‘‘ the death of the grey mare, 
puir hizzie, was naething till’t.” This trifling cir- 
c^i^mstance afterwards had consequences of greater 
to tile Dominie. 

Q^^^itdrs were hospitably welcomed by Mrs 
g^^jJpMorlan, to whom, as well as to others, her 
^^dl^and intimated that he had engaged Dominie 
S^pson’s assistance to disentangle some perplexed 
accounts; during which occupation he would, for 
convenience sake, reside with the family. Mr Mac- 
Morlan’s knowledge of the world induced him to 
put this colour upon the matter, aware, that how¬ 
ever honourable the fidelity of the Dominie’s at¬ 
tachment might be, both to his own heart and to 
the family of Ellangowan, his exterior ill qualified 
him to be a squire of dames,” and rendered him, 
upon the whole, rather a ridiculous appendage to a 
beautiful young woman of seventeen. 

Dominie Sampson achieved with great zeal such 
tasks as Mr Mac-Morlan chose to intrust him with; 
but it was speedily observed that at a certain hour 
aftjr breakfast he regularly disappeared, and re¬ 
turned again about dinner time. The evening he 
occupied in the labour of the office. On Saturday, 
he appeared before Mac-Morlan with a look of great 
‘vriuMph, and laid on the table two pieces of gold. 

,' this for. Dominie ?” said Mac-Morlan. 

^ ** First to indemnify you of your charges in my 
Behalf, worthy sir—and the balance for the use of 
Miss Lucy Bertram.” 

But, Mr Sampson, your labour in the office 
much more than recompenses me — I am your 
debtor, my good friend.” 

“ Then be it all,” said the Dominie, waving his 
hand, ** for Miss Lucy Bertram’s behoof.” 

“ Well, but. Dominie, this money”- 

It is honestly come by, Mr Mac-Morlan; it 
is the bountiful reward of a young gentleman, to 
whom I am teaching the tongues; reading with him 
three hours daily,” 

A few more questions extracted from the Domi¬ 
nie, that this liberal pupil was young Hazlewood, 
and that he met his preceptor daily at the house of 
Mrs Mac-Candlish, whose proclamation of Samp¬ 
son’s disinterested attachment to the young lady 
had procured him this indefatigable and bounteous 
scholar. 

MW*Morlan was much struck with what he 
heaf^ Dominie Sampson was doubtless a very 
goo^i%]iq]ar, and an excellent man, and the clas- 
were|anquestionably very well worth reading; 
yet that a' young man of twenty should ride seven 
mfies and back a^in each day in the week, to hold 
I Uiis sort of of three hours, was a zeal 


for literature to which he was not prepared to give 
entire credit. Little art was necessary to sift the 
Dominie, for the honest man’s head never admitted 
any but the most direct and simple ideas. “ Does 
Miss Bertram know how your time is engaged, my 
good friend ? ” 

“ Surely not as yet—Mr Charles recommended 
it should be concealed from her, lest she should 
scruple to accept of the small assistance arising 
from it; but,” he added, “ it would not be possible 
to conceal it long, since Mr Charles proposed taking 
his lessons occasionally in this house.” 

“ 0, ho docs!” said Mac-Morlan: " Yes, yes, 1 
can understand that better.—And pray, Mr Samp¬ 
son, are these three hours entirely spent in con- 
sti-uing and translating 1 ” 

“ Doubtless, no—wo have also colloquial inter¬ 
course to sweeten study —neque semper arcum ten- 
dit Apollo.^^ 

The querist proceeded to elicit from this Gallo¬ 
way Phoebus what their discourse chiefly turned 
upon. 

“ Upon our past meetings at Ellangowan—and, 
truly, I tliink very often we discourse concerning 
Miss Lucy—for Mr Charles Hazlewood, in that 
particular, resembleth me, Mr Mac-Morlan. When 
I begin to speak of her I never know when to stop 
—and, as I say (jocularly), she cheats us out of half 
our lessons.” 

0 ho!” thought Mac-Morlan; “ sits the wind 
in that quarter? I’ve heard something like this j 
before.” 

He then began to consider what conduct was 
safest for protegeey and even for himself; for 
the senior Mr Hazlewood was powerful, wealthy, 
ambitious, and vindictive, and looked for both for¬ 
tune and title in any connexion which his son might 
form. At length, having the highest opinion of his i 
guest’s good sense and penetration, he determined | 
to take an opportunity, when they should happen 
to be alone, to communicate the matter to her as a 
simple piece of intelligence. He did so in as na- > 
tural a manner as ho could:—“ I wish you joy of 
your friend Mr Sampson’s good fortune,* Miss Ber¬ 
tram; he has got a pupil who pays him two guineas 
for twelve lessons of Greek and Latin.” ! 

‘‘ Indeed! — I am equally and surprised. 

Who can be so liberal? — Colonel Manuering 
returned?” 

“ No, no, not Colonel Mannering; but what do 
you think of your acquaintance, Mr Charles Hazle- 
wood? Ho talks of tiiking Ins lessons here; I wish 
we may have accommodation for him.” 

Lucy blushed deeply. “ For Heaven’s sake, no, 
Mr Mac-Morlan—do not let that be — Charles 
Hazlewood has had enough of mischief about that 
already.” 

“ About the classics, my dear young lady?” wil¬ 
fully seeming to misunderstand her;—“ most young 
gentlemen have so at one period or another, sure 
enough; but his present studies are voluntary.” 

Miss Bertram let the conversation drop, and her 
host made no effort to renew it, as she seemed to 
pause upon the intelligence in order to form some 
internal resolution. 

The next day Miss Bertram took an opportunity 
of conversing with Mr Sampson. Expressing in 
the kindest manner her grateful thanks for his dis¬ 
interested attachment, and her joy that he had got 
such a provision, she hinted to liim that his present 
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mode of superintending OitarJesHazlewood s studies 
must be so inconvenient to his pupil, that, while 
that engagement lasted, he had better consent to a 
temporary separation, and reside either with Iiis 
scliolai’, or as near him as might be. Sampson 
refused, as indeed slie had expected, to listen for 
a moment to this proposition—he would not quit 
her to be made preceptor to the Prince of Wales. 

But I see,” he added, “ you are too proud to 
share my pittance ; and, peradveiitime, I grow 
wearisome unto yon.^^ 

No indeed —you were my father’s ancient, al¬ 
most his only friend; — I am not proud — God | 
knows, I have no reason to be so. You sliall do I 
what you judge best in other inattoi*s; but oblige [ 
me by telling Sir Charles Ilazlewood, that you had j 
some conversation witli me concerning his studies, I 
and that I was of opinion that his carrying tliem ' 
on in this house w'ns altogether impracticable, aud 
not to be thought of.” 

Dominie Sampson left her presence altogether 
crest-fallen, and, as he shut the door, could not 
help muttering the rarium et mutabile” of Virgil. 
Next day ho appeared wdth a very rueful visage, 
and tendered Miss Bcriram a letter.—“ Mr Ilazlc- 
woodhe said, was to discontinue his lessons, 
though he had generously made up the peenniarv 
loss—But how will he make up the loss to luinself 
of the knowledge he might have acquired under my 
instruction? Even in that one artielo of writing, 
he was an hour before he could write that brief 
note, and destroyed many scrolls, four quills, and 
some good wliite paper; I would have taught him 
in three weelis a firm, cun’ent, clear, and legible 
band — ho should have been a calligraplier ; but 
God’s will be done.” 

The letter contained but a few lines, deeply re¬ 
gretting and muiTnuring against Miss Bertram’s 
cruelty, who not only refused to see him, but to i 

E emit him in the most indirect manner to hear of 
er health aud contribute to her service. But it 
concluded with assurances that her severity was 
vain, and that nothing could shake the attachment 
of Charles Hazlewood. 

Under the active patvoiuige of "Mrs Mac-Cand- 
lish, Sampson picked up some other scholars— 
very different indeed from Charles llazlcAvood in 
rank—and whose lessons were proportionally un¬ 
productive. Still, liowev(W, he gained something, 
and it was the glory of liis lieart to caiTy it to Mr 
Mac-Morlan weekly, a slight peculium only sul)- 
tracted, to supply his snuff-bo.x and tobacco-pouch. 

And hero w'c.must leave Kippletringan to look 
after our hero, lest our readers should fear they 
are to lose sight of him for another quarter of a 
century. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

' Our Polly is a sad slut, nor heeds what we have taught 
! her; 

I I wonder any man alive will ever rear a daughter; 

{ For when she’s dre.st with care and cost, all tempting, fine, 
' and gay, 

j As men should serve a cucumber, she flings herself away. 

Beggar’s Opera. 

After the death of Mr Bertram, Mannering had 
set out upon a siiort tour, proposing to return to 
the neighbourhood of EUangowan before the sale 
of that property should take place. He went, ac¬ 


cordingly, to Edinburgh and elsewhere, aad^ 
in his return towards the south-western dist 
Scotland, in which our scene lies, tliat, ^ 
town about a hundred miles from Kippl^ 
which he had requested his friend, Mr Jlervyn, 
address his letters, he received one from that gen¬ 
tleman, which contained rather unpleasing intelli¬ 
gence. We have assumed already the privilege of 
j acting a sicretis to this gentleman, and therefore 
: shall present the reader with an extract from this 
I epistle. 

I I beg your pardon, my dearest friend, for the 
I pain I have given you, in forcing you to open 
' wounds so festering as those your letter referred 
to. I have always heard, though erroneously per¬ 
haps, that the attentions of Mr Brown w^ere in¬ 
tended for Miss Mamiering. But, how'ever that I 
w'ere, it could not he supposed that in your situa- I 
lion his boldness should escape notice and chast^:' 
nient. Wise men say, that we resign to civil so^j^^y 
oui’ natural riglits of self-defence, only 6u r* 
tion that the ordinances of law should protec 
Wlicre tlie price cannot be paid, tlie resignatu«». 
becomes void. For instance, no one supposes t^/at 
I am not entitled to defend my purse and person 
against a highwayman, as much as if I were a wild 
Indian, who owns neither law nor magistracy. The 
question of resiatauco, or submission, must be deter¬ 
mined by my means and situation. But, if, armed 
and ei^ual in force, I submit to injustice and vio¬ 
lence from any man, high or low, 1 presume it will 
hardly ])e attributed to religious or moral feeling 
in mo, or in any one but a quaker. An aggression 
on my honour scorns to me much the same. Tlie 
insult, however trilling in itself, is one of much 
deeper consequence to all views in life than any 
wrong which can be inflicted by a depredator on 
the highway, and to redress the injured part^ 
much less in tlie power of public jurispinjdeii(VQ^®^' 
rather it is entirely beyond its reach. If any ^ Vt is 
chooses to rob Arthur Mervyn of the conteiiv^^tng 
his purse, supposing the said Arthur has not r,, > ^ 

of defence, or the skill and courage to use’*thcA\'^ 
the assizes at Lancaster or Carlisle will do hiiif 
justice by tucking up the robber:—Yet who will 
say T am bound to wait for this justice, and submit 
to being plundered in the first instance, if I have 
myself the means and spirit to protect my own 
property ? But if an affront is offered to me, sub¬ 
mission under which is to tarnish my character for 
ever with men of honour, and for wliich the twelve 
Judges of England, with the Cliancellor to boot, 
can afford me no redress, by what rule of law or 
rejison am I to he deteii’cd from protecting what 
ought to be, and is, so infinitely dearer to every 
man of honour than his whole fortune ? Of the re¬ 
ligious views of the matter 1 shall say nothing, until 
I find a reverend divine who shall condenm self- 
defence in the article of life and property. If its 
propriety in that case be generally admitted, I sup¬ 
pose little distinction can be draw n between defence 
of person and goods, and protection of reputation. 
That tlie latter is liable to be iissailed by persons 
of a difterent rank in life, untainted perhap^j in 
morals, and fair in character, cannot affect'my 
legal right of self-defence. I may be sofry that 
circumstances have engaged me in personal strife 
with such an individual; but I should feel the same 
sorrow for a generous enemy who fell under my 
sw'ord in a national quarrel. I shall leave the ques- 
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tiou with the casuists^ however; only observing, 
that vhat I have written will not avail either the 
projwed duellist, or him who is the aggressor in 
aof honour. ^ I only presume to exculpate 
Aum wh^3 dragged into the field by such an of¬ 
fence, as, submitted to in patience, would forfeit 
for ever his rank and estimation in society. 

I am sorry you have thoughts of settling in 
Scotland, and yert glad that you wdll still be at no 
immeasurable ^stance, and that the latitude is all 
ill our favour. To move to Westmoreland from 
Devonshire might make an East Indian shudder; 
but to come to us from Gallowaj' or Dumfriesshire, 
is a step, though a short one, nearer the sun. De¬ 
sides, ifj as I suspect, the estate in view be con¬ 
nected with the old liaiuited castle in wliich you 
played the astrologer in your iiortlierii tour some i 
twenty years since, I liave heard you too often da- | 
scribe tJie scene with comic unction, to liopc you j 
xvijU be deterred from making the piireliase. 1 
trui^, juiwever, the hospitable gossiping Laird has 
nof tiin himself upon the shallows, and that his 
chafplain, whom you so often made us laugh at, is 
in vermn natura. 

^ And here, dear Mannering, I wisli I could stop, 
for f have incredible pain in telling tlie rest of my 
story; although 1 am sure I can warn you against 
any intentional impropriety on tlie part of my tem¬ 
porary ward, Julia Mannering. But I must still 
earn my college nickname of Downriglit Dunstable. 

Ill one word, then, hero is the matter, 

“ Your daughter lias much of tlie romantic turn 
of your disposition, with a little of tliat love of 
admiration which all pretty women share less or 
more. She will besides, apparently, be your heir¬ 
ess; a trilling circumstance to those who view Julia 
with my eyes, but a prevailing bait to the sjiecious, 
^^|;tfnl, and worthless. You know how 1 h.ave jested 
tuimc iier about her soft melancholy, and lonely 
occur® at morning before any one is up, and in tlie 
jjg^fcnlight when all should be gone to bed, or set 
triunK ^^^rds, wliich is the same thing. The inci- 
follows may not be beyond the hounds 
l\'bf a jofe, tuit 1 had ratlier the jest upon it came 
fi;om you than me. 

“ Two or three times during the last fortnight, 

I heard, at a late hour in the night, or very early j 
in the morning, a flageolet play the little Hindu 
tunc to which your daughter is so partial. I thought 
for some time that some tuneful domestic, wliosc 
taste for music was laid under constraint during the 
day, chose that silent hour to imitate the strains 
which he had caught up by the car during his at¬ 
tendance in the drawing-room. But last night I 
sat late in my study, which is immediately under 
Miss Mannering’s apartment, and to my surprise, 

1 not only heard the flageolet distinctly, but satis¬ 
fied myself that it came from the lalie under the 
window. Curious to know who serenaded us at 
that unusual hour, I stole softly to the window of 
my apartment. But there were other watchers 
than me. You may remember, Miss Mannering 
preferred that apartment on account of a balcony 
whiiph opened from her window upon the lake.— 
WelL sir, I heard the sash of her window throvni 
up jfte ^shutters opened, and her owm voice in con- 
Jj^rsatioiif with some person who answered from 
below. This is not ‘ Much ado about nothing:’ I 
could not be mistaken in her voice, and such tones, 
80 soft, so insinuating—And, to say the truth, the 


accents from below' were in passion’s tenderest ca¬ 
dence too—but of the sense I can say nothing. ! 
raised the sash of my own window that I might hear 
something more tlian the mere murmur of this 
Spanish rendezvous; but, though I used every pre¬ 
caution, the noise alanned tlie speakers; down slid 
the young lady’s casement, and the slmtters were 
barred in an instant Tlie dash of a pair of oars 
in the water announced the retreat of the male 
person of the dialogue. Indeed, I saw his boat, 
wdiich he row'cd witli great sw iftness and dexterity, 
fly across the lake like a twelve-oared barge. Next 
morning 1 examined some of my domestics, as if 
by accident, and I found the game-keeper, when 
making Iiis rounds, bad twice seen tliat boat beneath I 
I the bouse, witii a single person, and bad beard the 
flageolet. I did not care to press any farther ques- 
! tions, for fear of iinplicatuig Julia in tlie opinions 
' of those of whom tlicy might be asked. Next morn¬ 
ing, at breakfast, I dropped a casual hint about the 
serenade of the ci'cning before, and I promise you 
illiss MaTiiieriiig looked red and pale altemtately. 

1 inimechalely gave tlie circumstance such a turn 
as might lead her to suiiposc that my observ'ation 
was merely casual. I have since caused a w'atch- 
ligbt to be burnt in my library, and have left the 
shutters open, to deter tlie approach of our noc¬ 
turnal guest; and I have stated the severity of ap¬ 
proaching w'intcr, and tlie rawness of the fogs, as 
an objection to solitary walks. Miss Mannering 
acquiesced with a passivoncss which is no part of 
her character, and which, to tell you the plain 
truth, is a feature about the business which 1 like 
least of all. Julia has too much of her own dear 
papa’s disposition to bo curbed in any of her hu- 
moiu's, w’crc there not some little lurking conscious¬ 
ness that it may I'c as j)rudent to avoid debate. 

“ Now' my story is told, and you w'ill judge wliat 
you ought to do. 1 have not mentioned the matter 
to iny good w'oman, who, a faithful secretary to her 
sex’s foibles, would certainly remonstrate against 
your being made acquainted w'ith these particu¬ 
lars, and might, instead, take it into her head to 
exercise her own eloquence on Miss Mannering,— 
a faculty, which, liowever powerful when directed 
against me, its legitimate object, might, I fear, do 
more harm than good in the ease supposed. Per- 
ha})S even you yoursplf will find it most prudent to 
act witliout remonstj^iting, or appearing to be aware 
of this little aiiecdg Julia is very like a certain 
friend of mine; she lias a quick and lively imagi¬ 
nation, and keen feelings, w hich are apt to exag¬ 
gerate both the good and evil they find in life. She 
is a charming girl, liow'ever, a.s generous and spi¬ 
rited as she is lovely. I paid her the kiss you sent 
her W'ith all my lieart, and she I'apped my fingers 
for my rew'ard witli all hers. Pray return as soon 
as you can. Meantime, rely upon the care of, youi’s 
faithfully, Arthur Mervyn. 

P. S.—Yoil will naturally w'ish to know if I have 
the least guess concerning the person of the sere- 
nader. In tnitli, 1 have none. There is no young 
gentleman of these parts, who might be in rank or 
fortune a match for Miss Julia, that I think at all 
likely to play such a character. But on the other 
side of the lake, nearly opposite to Mervyn-hall, is 
ad—d cake-house, Die resort of walking gentle¬ 
men of all descriptions,—poets, players, painters, 
musicians, who come to rave, and recite, and mad¬ 
den, about this picturesque land of ours. It if' 
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( paying some penalty for its beauties, that they are 
the means of drawing tliis swarm of coxcombs to¬ 
gether. But were Julia my daughter, it is one of 
those sort of fellows that I should fear on her ac¬ 
count. She is generous and romantic, and writes 
six sheets a-week to a female correspondent; and 
it’s a sad thing to lack a subject in such a case, 
either for exercise of the feelings or of the pen. 
Adieu, once more. Were I to treat this matter 
more seriously than I have done, I should do in¬ 
justice to your feelings; were I altogether to over¬ 
look it, I should discredit my own.” 

The consequence of this letter was, that, having 
first dispatched the faithless messenger with the 
necessary powers to Mr Mac-IMorlan for purchas¬ 
ing the estate of Elhmgowan, Colonel Mannering 
turned his horse’s head in a more southerly direc¬ 
tion, and neither “ stinted nor staid ” until he ar¬ 
rived at the mansion of his friend Mr Mervyn, 
upon the banks of one of the lakes of Westmore- 
Umd. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

•• Hoavon first, In its mercy, taught mortals their letters, 
For ladies In limbo, and lovers in fetters. 

Or some author, who, placing his persons before yc, 
ITngallantly leaves them to write their own story.” 

POPK, imitated. 

When Mamiering returned to England, his firjt j 
object had been to place his daughter in a seminary 
for female education, of established character. Not, 
however, finding her progress in the accomplish¬ 
ments which he wished her to acquire so rapid as 
his impatience expected, he had withdrawn Miss 
Mannering from tlie scJiool at the end of the first 
quarter. So she had only time to form an eternal 
friendship with Miss Matilda Marclimont, a young 
lady about her own age, which was nearly eigliteen. 
To her faithful eye were addressed those formidable 
quires which issued forth from Mervyn-hall, on the 
wings of the post, while Miss Mannering was a guest 
there. The perusal of a few short extracts from 
these may be necessary to render our story intel¬ 
ligible:— 

First Extract. 

“ Alas I my dearest Matilda, what a tale is mine 
to tell! Misfortune from the cradle has set her 
seal upon your unhappy friend. That we should he 
severed for so slight a cause—an ungi'ammatical 
phrase in ray Italian exercise, and three false notes 
in one of Paesiello’s sonatas! But it is a part of my 
father’s character, of whom it is impossible to say 
whether I love, admire, or fear him the most. His 
success in life and in war—his habit of making every 
obstacle yield before the energy of his exertions, 
even where they seemed insurmountable—all these 
have given a hasty and peremptory cast to his cha¬ 
racter, which can neither endure contradiction, nor 
make allowance for deficiencies. Then he is him¬ 
self so very accomplished. Do you know there was 
a murmur, half confirmed too by some mysterious 
words which dropped from my poor mother, that 
he possesses other sciences, now lost to the world, 
which enable the possessor to summon up before 
him the dark and shadowy forms of future events! 
Does not the very idea of such a power, or even of 
the high talent and commanding intellect which the 


I world may mistake for it,-»does it not, deafj Ma' 

I tilda, throw a mysterious grandeur about it| po$- 
I sessor? You will call this romantic: butconsj ’^r I 
was bom in the land of talisman and spell, ana 
childhood lulled by tales which you can 6nly enjoy ( 
through the gauzy frippery of a French translation, 

0 Matilda, I wish you could have seen the dusky 
visages of my Indian attendants, bending in earnest 
devotion round the magic narrative, that flowed, 
half poetry, half prose, from the lips of the tale¬ 
teller! No wonder that European fiction sounds 
cold and meagre, after the wonderful effects which 
I have seen the romances of the East produce upon 
their hearers.” 

Second Extract. 

“ You are possessed, my dear Matilda, of my 
bosom-sccret, in those sentiments with which I re¬ 
gard Brown. I will not say his memory — I am 
convinced he lives, and is faithful. His addresses 
to me were countenanced by my deceased pai^ent; 
imprudently countenanced perhaps, considering Ihe 
j)rejudice3 of my father in favour of birth and ritnlc. 

But I, then almost a girl, could not be expeeb^d • 
surely to be wiser than her, imder whose charge 
nature had placed me. My father, constantly en¬ 
gaged in military duty, I saw but at rare intervals, 
aud was taught to look up to him with more awe 
than confidence. Would to Heaven it had been 
otherwise! It might have been better for us all at 
this day!” 

Third Extract, 

“ You ask me why I do not make known to ray 
father that Brown yet lives, at least that ho sur¬ 
vived the wound he received in that unhappy duel; 
and had written to my mother, expressing his entire 
convalescence, and his hope of speedily escaping 
from captivity. A soldier, that ‘ in the trade of war 
lias oft slain men,’ feels probably no uneasines^c 
reflecting upon the supposed catastrophe, wliicI^e^lJ^V 
most turned mo into stone. And should I show 
that letter, does it not follow, that Brown, alive^ ^ 
maintaining with pertin^ity the pretensions . ijv't 
affections of your poor friend, for which ray father 
fonnerly sought his life, would be a more formid¬ 
able disturber of Colonel Mannering’s peace of mind 
tlian in his supposed grave ? If he escapes from the 
hands of tliese marauders, I am convinced he will 
soon be in England, and it will bo then time to con¬ 
sider how liis existence is to be disclosed to my 
father—But if, alas! ray earnest and confident 
hope should betray me, what would it avail to tear 
open a mystery fraught with so many painful recol¬ 
lections I — My dear mother had such dread of its 
being known, that I think she even suffered my 
father to suspect that Brown’s attentions were di¬ 
rected towards herself, rather than permit him to 
discover their real object;—and 0, Matilda, what¬ 
ever respect I owe to the memory of a deceased 
parent, let me do justice to a living one. I ciuinot 
but condemn the dubious policy which she adopted, 
as unjust to my father, and highly perilous to her¬ 
self and me.—But peace be with her ashes!—her 
actions were guided by tlie heart rather than the 
head; and shall her daughter, who inherita all her 
weakness, be the first to withdraw the veil ijrom 
her defects?” i 

Fourth Extract. 

“ Merryn-HaU. 

** If India be the land of magic, tliis, my dearest 
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iida, is the country of romance. The scenery 
cli as nature brings together in her sublimest 
'ri —sounding cataracts—hiiJs which rear 

J^SrslSAtked heads to the sky—lakes, that, wind- 
ing up the shadowy valleys, lead at every turn to 
yet more romantic recesses—rocks which catch 
tlie clouds of heaven. All the wildness of Salva¬ 
tor here—and there, the fairy scenes of Claude. I 
am happy, too, in finding at least one object upon 
which my father can share my enthusiasm. An ad¬ 
mirer of nature, both as an artist and a poet, I have 
experienced the utmost pleasure from the obser¬ 
vations by which he explains the character and the 
effect of these brilliant specimens of her power. I 
wish he would settle in this enchanting land. But 
his views lie still farther north, and he is at pre¬ 
sent absent on a tour in Scotland, looking, I believe, 
for some purchase of land which may suit him as a 
residence. He is partial, from early recollections, 
t(\that country. So, my dearest Matilda, 1 must 
b ^ J y et^rther removed from you before I am esta- 
iJTbed in a home—And 0 how delighted shall I be 
I can say, Come, Matilda, and be the guest 
dtf your faithfid Julia ! 

I am at present the inmate of Mr and Mrs 
Mervyn, old friends of my father. The latter is 
precisely a good sort of woman;—lady-like and 
house>vifely, but, for accomplishments or fancy— 
good lack, my dearest Matilda, your friend might as 
well seek sympathy from Mrs Teach’em,—you see 
1 have not forgot school nicknames. Mervyn is a 
different—quite a different being from my father; 
yet he amuses and endures me. He is fat and good- 
natured, gifted with strong shrewd sense, and some 
powers of humour; but having been handsome, 1 
suppose, in his youth, has still some pretension to 
be a beau gargon, as well as an enthusiastic agri- 
i^Cplturist. I delight to make him scramble to the 
tumc# of eminences and to the foot of waterfalls, and 
occUj obliged in turn to admire his turnips, his lu- 
he ®ind his timothy-grass. He thinks me, I fancy, 

triuJfcpplo romantic Miss, with some—(the word will 
, /< j^f^^ei^uty, and some good-nature ; and 1 hold 
jT^hat Bie gentleman has good taste for the female 
r outside, and do not expect he should comprehend 
Y my sentiments fai'ther. So he rallies, hands, and I 
hobbles (for the dear creature has got the gout too), I 
and tells old stories of high life, of which he has 
seen a great deal; and I listen, and smile, and look 
as pretty, as^leasant, and as simple as 1 can,—and 
we do very well. 

" But, aJas! my dearest Matilda, how would time 
pass away, even in this paradise of romance, te¬ 
nanted as it is by a pair assorting so ill with the 
scenes around them, were it not for your fidelity 
in replying to my miinteresting details ? Pray do 
not fail to write three times a-week at least—you 
can be at no loss what to say.” 

Fifth Extract. 

** How shaH I communicate what I have now to 
tell I — My hand and heart still flutter so much, 
llikt the task of writing is almost impossible I—Did 
I dot say that he lived? did I not say I would not 
de^air I How could you suggest, my dear Matilda, 
tjyffxny feelings, considering I had parted from him 
jgh youfjg, rather arose from the warmth of my 
^ imagination tlian of ray heart?—01 1 was sure 
that they were genuine, deceitful as the dictates of 
I our bosom so frequently are. But to my tale—let 


I it be, my friend, the most sacred, as it is the most 
sincere, pledge of our friendship. 

“ Our hours here are early—-earlier tlian my I 
heart, with its load of care, can compose itself to 
rest I, therefore, usually take a book for an hour 
or two after retiring to my own room, which I think 
I have told you opens to a small balcony, looking 
down upon that beautiful lake, of which I attempt¬ 
ed to give you a slight sketch. Mervyn-hall, being 
partly an ancient building, and constructed with 
a view to defence, is situated on the verge of the 
lake. A stone dropped from the projecting balcony 
plunges into water deep enough to float a skiff. T 
had left my window partly unbarred, tliat, before 
I went to bed, I might, according to my custom, 
look out and see the moonlight shining upon the 
lake. I was deeply engaged with that beautiful scene 
in the Merchant of Venice, where two lovers, de¬ 
scribing the stillness of a summer night, eiiliance 
on each other its charms, and was lost in the asso¬ 
ciations of story and of feeling wliich it awakens, 
when 1 heard upon the lake the sound of a flageolet. 

1 have told you it was Brown’s favourite instrument. 
Who could touch it in a night which, though still 
and serene, was too cold, and too late in the year, 
to invite forth any wanderer for mere pleasure ? 1 
drew yet nearer the window, and hearkened with 
breathless attention ; — the sounds paused a space, 
were then resumed — paused again — and again 
reached my ear, ever coming nearer and nearer. 
At length, I distinguished plainly that little Hindu 
air which you called ray favourite — I have told 
you by whom it w as taught me ; — the instrument, 
the tones, w ere his own! Was it earthly music, 
or notes passing on the wind, to warn me of hia 
death ? 

“ It was some time ere I could summon courage 
to step on the balcony — nothing could have em¬ 
boldened me to do so but the strong conviction of 
my mind that he was still alive, and that we should 
again meet; but that conviction did embolden me, 
and I ventured, though with a throbbing heart. 
There was a small skiff, with a single person — 0, 
Matilda, it was himself! — I knew his appearance 
after so long an absence, and through the shadow 
of the night, as perfectly as if wo had parted yes¬ 
terday, and met again in the broad sun-shine ! He 
guided his boat under the balcony, and spoke to 
me. 1 hardly knew what he said, or what I replied. 
Indeed, I could scarcely speak for weeping, — but 
they were joyful tears. We were disturbed by the 
barking of a dog at some distance, and parted, but 
not beWe he had conjured me to prepare to meet 
liim at the same place and hour this evening. 

“ But where and to what is all this tending? — 
i Can I answer this question? I cannot. Heaven, 
that saved him from death, and delivered him from 
captivity—that saved ray father, too, from shedding 
the blood of one who would not have blemished a 
hair of his head, — that heaven must guide me out 
of this labyrinth. Enough for me the firm reso¬ 
lution, that Matilda shall not blush for her friend, 
my father for hia daughter, nor my lover for her 
on whom he has fixed his affection.” 
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CHAPTER XViri. 

Talk witli a n^an out of a window!—a proper faying. 

Much Ado about Nothing. 

We must proceed with our extracts from Miss 
' Alannering’B lettors, which throw light upon natu¬ 
ral good sense, pj'inciplo, and feelings, blemished 
by an imperfect education, and the folly of a mis¬ 
judging mother, who called her husband in her 
heart a tyrant until she feared him as such, and 
read romances imtil she became so enamoured of 
the complicated intrigues which they contain, as 
to assume the management of a little family novel 
of her own, and constitute her daughter, a girl of 
sixteen, tlie principal hcx’oine. She delighted in 
petty mystery, and intrigue, and secrets, and yet 
trembled at the indignation which these paltry 
manoeuvres excited hi her husband’s mind. Thus 
she frequently entered upon a scheme merely for 
pleasure, or perhaps for the love of contradiction 
—plunged deeper mto it tlian she was aware—en¬ 
deavoured to extricate herself by new arts, or to 
cover her en*or by dissimulation—became involved 
in meshes of her own weaving, and was forced to 
carry on, for fear of discovery, machinations which 
fihe had at first resorted to in mere wantonness. 

Fortunately the young man whom she so impru¬ 
dently introduced into her intimate society, and j 
encouraged to look up to her daughter, had a fund 
of principle and honest pride, which rendered him . 
a safer intimate than Mrs Maiinering ought to have ; 
dared to hope or expect. Tiie obscurity of his 
birth could alone be objected to him; in every 
other respect, 

With prospects bright upon the worl^ ho oaino. 

Pure love of virtue, strong desire of fame; 

Men watched the way his lofty mind would talij, 

And ail foretold the progress ho would make. 

But it could not be expected that he should re¬ 
sist the snare which Mrs Mamieriiig’s inipriidenee ' 
threw in his way, or avoid becoming aftaclied to a 
young lady, whose beauty and manners miglit have 
justified his passion, even in scenes where these 
are more generally met with, than in a remote 
fortress in our Indian settlements. The scenes 
which followed have been partly detailed in Man- 
nering^s letter to Mr Mervyn; and to expand what 
is there stated into farther exjdanation, would be 
to abuse the patience of our readers. j 

We sliall, therefore, proceed witli our promised ; 
extracts from Miss ]\lanneriiig’s letters to her j 
friend: — 

Sixth Extract. ! 

‘‘ I have seen him again, Matilda—seen him I 
twice. I have used every argument to convince i 
him that this secret intercourse is dangerous to us i 
both—I even pressed him to pursue liis views of 
fortune without farther regard to me, and to con¬ 
sider my peace of mind as sufficiently secured by 
the knowledge that he had not fallen under my 
father’* sword. He answers—but how can I de¬ 
tail all he has to answer? He claims those hopes 
as his due which my mother permitted him to en¬ 
tertain, and would persuade me to the madness of 
a union without my father’s sanction. But to this, 
Matilda, I will not be persuaded. I have resisted, 

I have subdued, tlie rebellious feelings which arose 
to aid his plea;—yet how to extricate myself from 
. this unhappy labyrinth, in which fate and folly have 
entangled us both! 


<< I have thought upon it, Matilda, till 
is almost giddy—nor can I conceive a betteiiF^ 
than to make a full confession to my father^ 
deserves it, for his kindness is unceasing^a 
tJiink I have observed in his charactet, since I 
^ have studied it more nearly, that his harsher feel¬ 
ings are chiedy excited where he suspects deceit 
or imposition; and in that respect, perhaps, his 
character was formerly misunderstood by one who 
was dear to him. He lias, too, a tinge of romance 
in his disposition; and I have seen the narrative of 
a generous action, a trait of heroism, or virtuous 
self-denial, extract tears from him, which refused 
to flow at a tale of mere distress. But then, Brown 
urges, that he is personally hostile to liim—And 
the obscurity of his birth—tliat would be indeed a 
stumbling-block. 0 Matilda, I hope none of your 
ancestors ever fought at Poictiers or Agincourt! If 
it were not for the veneration which my father at¬ 
taches to the memory of old Sir Miles Mannering, 

1 should make out my explanation with half'Cthe 
tremor which must now attend it.” J 


Seventh Extract. 

I have this instant received your letter—ydur 
most welcome letter! — Thanks, iny dearest friend, 
for your sympathy and your counsels—I can only 
repay them with unbounded confidence. 

You ask me, w hat Brow n is by origin, that Ids 
descent should be so unpleasing to my father. His 
story is shortly told. He is of Scottish extraction; 
but, being left an orphan, his education w as under- j 
taken by a family of relations, settled in Holland. 

He was bred to commerce, and sent very early to ! 
one of our settlements in the East, where his guar- | 
dian had a correspondent. But tliis corespondent j 
was dead when he arrived in India, and he had no | 
other resource than to otter himself as a clerk 
couiitiug-house. The breaking out of the war, ^ Ber¬ 
the straits to which w-e were at first reduced, thy'iji is 
the army open to all young men wiio were dispora 
to embrace that mode of life; and Browai, w^fe • \ 
genius had a strong military tendency, was 
to leave what might have been the road to w^ealth,' 
and to choose that of fame. The rest of his history 
is well known to you ;—but conceive the irritation 
of my father, who despises commerce (though, by 
the w^ay, tlie best part of his property was made 
in that lioriourable profession by my great uncle), 
and lias a particular antipathy to the Dutch—think 
with wlnit oar he would be likely to receive pro¬ 
posals for his only child from Vaiibeest Brown, 
educated for charity by the house of Vanbeest anil 
Vaubiaiggen! U Matilda, it wall never do—nay, s.j 
childish am I, I hardly can help sympathising witli 
his aristocratic feelings. Mrs Vanbeest Brown! 
The name has little to recommend it to be sure. — 
What children we are!” 


Eighth Extract. 

** It is all over now, Matilda!—I shall never 
have courage to tell my father—nay, most 
do I fear he has already learned my secret fi^^ 
another quarter, which will entirely jjei, 

grace of my communication, and ruin 
gleam of hope I had ventured to connect witn 
Yesteniight, Brown came as usual, and his flagef>^ 
let on the lake announced his approach. We had 
agreed that he should continue to use this signal. 
These n^mantic lakes attract numerous visitors. 
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their enthueiaBm in viaiiting tlie scenerj' apparently without having made any discovery. 1 
at in hours, and w'e hoped, that if Brown were understand, that in consequence of his late disap* 
nj|«^d from the liouse, lie might pass for one of pointment, he means now to hire a house in the 
a^nirers of natime, who was giving vent to neighbourliood of -this same Ellangowaii, of which 
^his feeling through the medium ot music. The I am doomed to hear so much—‘he seems to think 
l^sounds might also be my apology, should 1 be ob- it probable that the estate for which he wishes may 
f served on the balcony. But last niglit, while I was soon be again in the market. I w'ill not send aw^ay 
ea>gerly enforcing my plan oi a full confession to j this letter until I hear more distinctly what are his I 
my iatJier, ivhicJi he as earnestly deprecated, w^e i intentions.’' 


heard the window of Mr Mervyn’s library^ which , 
is under my room, open softly. I signed to Brown 


I have now had an interview with my father, 


to make his retreat, and immediately re-entered, as confidential as, 1 presume, he means to allow 


with some faint hopes that oui' interview had not 
been observed. 

“ But, alas! Matilda, these hopes vanished the 
instant I beheld Mr Mervyn’s countenance at break¬ 
fast the next morning. He looked so provokingly 
intelligent and confidential, that, had 1 dared, I 


me. He requested me to-day, after breakfast, to 
walk with him into the library: my knees, Matilda, 
shook under me, and it is ik> exaggeration to say 
1 could scarce follow’ him into the room. I feared I 
knew not what: from my childhood 1 had seen all 
around him tremble at his frown. He motioned 


could have been more angry than ever 1 w’as in iny me to seat myself, and 1 never obeyed a command 
life. But I must bo on good behaviour, and my so readily, for, in truth, I could hardly stand. He 

__ _i,:., .. i *_li* _j,-_i x. _n_j_ xv . _ 


\^kg- iire now limited within his farm jirecincts, 
iT’/e the good gentleman can amble along by iny 
ll^e without incoiiveuieuce. 1 have detected liiin 
ibnee or twice attempting to sound iny tliought^, 
aiml watch the expression of my countenance. He 
has talked of the flageolet more than once ; and has 
at different times made eulogiuins u])oir the watch¬ 
fulness and ferocity of his dogs, and tlie regularity 


himself continued to walk up and down the room. 
You liave seen my father, and noticed, I recollect, 
the rem.^irkably expressive cast of his features. 
His eyes are naturally rather light in colour, but 
agitation or anger gives them a darker and more 
fiery glance; he has a custom also of drawing in his 
lips, when much moved, whicli implies a combat 
between native ardour of temper and the habitual 


with wliich the keeper makes his rounds with a pow’cr of self-command. This was the first time 
loaded fowling-piece. He nnmtiojied even man- we had been alone since his return from Scotland, 
traps and spriiig-gims. i should be loath to atlront and, as he betrayed these tokens of agitation, I had 
my father’s old friend in his own house; but 1 do I little doubt that he was about to enter U 2 ) 0 U the 
long to show him that 1 am my father’s daughter, * subject I most di’eaded. 


a fact of whicli IMr Mervyn will certainly be con- * “ 'Po my unutterable relief, I found I was mis- 

vinced, if ever I trust my voice and temper with ' Uiken, and that w'hatcver ho knew of Mr Mervyn’s 
a reply to tliese indirect hints. Of one thing 1 am I suspicions or discoveries, he did not intend to con- 
certain— I am grateful to him on that acc(milt—ho verse with me on the topic. Coward as I was, I 
Jifoas not told Mrs Mervyn. Lord help me, 1 should w'as inexpressibly relieved, though if he had really 
tumrfc had such lectures about the dangers of love investigated the reports which may have come to 
occujl fhe niglit air on the lake, the risk arising from his ear, the reality could have been nothing to what 
he ap® fortune-hunters, the comfort and coiivc- his suspicions might have conceived. But though 
triuJtef\of sack-whey and closed windows!—I can- my spirits rose high at my unexpected escape, 1 


Matilda, though my heart is sad ! had not courage myself to provoke the discussion, 


‘noughr What Brown will do i caiuiot guess. 1 
^ presume, however, the fear of detection prevents 


and remained silent to receive his commands, 
j ‘ Julia,’ ho said, ‘ my agent writes me from Scot- 


bis resuming his nocturnal visits. He lodges at land, that he has been able to hire a lyiuse forme, 


an inii on the opposite shore of the lake, under tin; 
name, he tells me, of Dawson — he has a bad choice 


decently furnished, and with the iicccl<\,ry accom¬ 
modation for my family—it is within tliree miles 


in names, that must be allow'cd. He has not left i of that 1 had designed to purchase.’-Then he 

tlie ai’my, I believe, but he s<ays nothing of his pre- made a pause, and seemed to expect an answer. 


sent views. I 

“ To complete my anxiety, my father is re¬ 
turned suddenly, and in high displeasure. Our 
good hostess, as I learned from a bustling conver¬ 


sation between her housekeeper and her, liad no the winter.’ 


‘ Whatever place of rebideiico suits you, sir, 
must be pciTectly agreeable to me.’ 

‘ Umpli I—I do not propose, however, Julia, that 
you shall reside quite alone in this house during 


expectation of seeing him for a week; but 1 rather 
suspect Ills arrival was no surprise to liis friend Mr 


Mervyn. His manner to me was singularly cold answered aloml - 


“ Mr and Mi's Mervyn, thought 1 to myself.— 
‘ Whatever comiiaiiy is agreeable to you, sir,’ 1 


and constrained—sufficiently so to have damped 
all the courage with which 1 once resolved to tlu*ow 


‘ 0, there is a little too much of this universal 
spirit of submission ; an excellent disposition in 


myself on his generosity. He lays the blame of his action, but your constantly repeating the jargon of 
being discomposed and out of humour to the loss it, puts me in mind of the eternal salaams of our 
purchase in the soutli-west of Scotland, on Ijlack dependents in the East. In sliort, Julia, 1 
I iSch he had set his heart; but 1 do not suspect know you have a relish for society, and I intend to 
desj^quanimity of being so easily thro^vn off its ba- invite a young person, the daughter of a deceased 
tb|jib.^^His first excursion was with Mr Mervyn’s friend, to spend a few montlis with us. 

feross the lake, to the inn 1 have mentioned. < Not a governess, for the love of Heaven, papa! ’ 
You nmy imagine the agony with W'hich I waited exclaimed poor 1, my fears at that moment totally 
his return—Had ho recognised Brown, who can getting the better of my prudence, 
guess the consequence 1 He returned, however, ^ No, not a governess^ Miss Mannering,’i*eplied 
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Uie Colonel, somewhat sternly, ‘ but a young lady 
from whose excellent example, bred as she has been 
in the school of adversity, 1 trust you may learn 
the art to govern yourself.* 

" To answer tliis was trenching upon too danger¬ 
ous ground, so there was a paut»e. 

* Is the young lady a Scotchwoman, papa ? * 

< Yes*—dryly enough. 

* Has she much of the accent, sir?’ 

* Much of the devil 1 * answered my father hastily: 
' do you think I care about a*3 and aa*B, and z’s 

I and ee^B ?—1 tell you, Julia, I am serious in the 
I matter. You have a genius for friendship, that is, 
for running up intimacies which you call such *— 
(was not this veiy harshly said, Matilda?)—‘ Now 
I wish to give you an opportunity at least to make 
one deserving friend, and therefore I have resolved 
that this young lady sliall be a member of my fa¬ 
mily for some months, and I expect you will pay to 
her that attention which is due to misfortune and 
virtue.* 

* Certainly, sir. Is ray future friend red-haired 1 ’ 

“ He gave me one of his stem glances; you will 

say, perhaps, I deserved it; but 1 think the deuce 
prompts me w'ith teasing questions on some occa¬ 
sions. 

‘ She is as superior to you, my love, in personal 
appearance, as in prudence and afiection for her 
friends.* 

* Lord, papa, do you think that superiority a re¬ 
commendation ?—Well, sir, but I see you are going 
to take all this too seriously: whatever the young 
lady may be, I am sure, being recommended by 
you, she sliall have no reason to complain of my 
want of attention.*—(After a pause)—‘ Has she 
any attendant ? because you loiow I must provide 
for her proper accommodation if she is without 
one.* 

* N—no—no—not properly an attendant—the 
chaplain who lived with her father is a very good 
sort of man, and I believe I shall make room for 
him in the liouse.* 

‘ Chaplain, papa ? Lord bless us! * 

‘ Yes, Miss Mannering, chaplain ; is there any¬ 
thing very new in that word ? Had we not a chap¬ 
lain at the Residence, when wo were in India?* 

* Yes, papa, but you was a commandant then.* 

* So I will be now, Miss Mannering,—in my own 
family at least.* 

* Certainly, sir—But will he read us the Church 
of England service?’ 

The apparent simplicity with which I asked 
this question got the better of his gravity. ‘ Come, 
Julia,* he said, ‘ you are a sad girl, but I gain no¬ 
thing by scolding you.— Of tliese two strangers, the 
young lady is one whom you cannot fail, I think, 
to love;—tlie person whom, for want of a better 
term, I caUed chaplain, is a very worthy, and some¬ 
what ridiculous personage, who will never find out 
you laugh at him, if you don’t laugh very loud in¬ 
deed.* 

* Dear papa! I am delighted with that part of his 
character.—But pray, is the house we are going to 
as pleasantly situated as this?’ 

* Not perhaps as much to’your taste—there is 
no lake under the windows, and you will be under 
the necessity of having all your music within doors.* 

" Tills last couj) de main ended tlie keen encoun¬ 
ter of our wits, for you may believe, Matilda, it 
quelled all my courage to reply. 


" Yet my spirits, as perhaps will appear^ too 
manifest from this dialogue, have risen insecW^ly, 
and, as it were, in spite of myself. 
and free, and in England! EmbarrasMadent aR4 
anxiety I can and must endure. We Icjave this m 
two days for our new residence. I shall not fail 
to let you know what I tliink of these Scotch in¬ 
mates, whom I have but too much reason to believe 
my father means to quarter in his house as a brace 
of honourable spies; a sort of female Rozencrants 
and reverend Guildenstem, one in tartan petticoats, 
the other in a cassock. What a contrast to the so¬ 
ciety I would willingly have secured to myself! I 
shall wTite instantly on my arriving at our new 
place of abode, and acquaint my dearest Matilda 
with the farther fates of—her 

Julia Mannering.** 


CHAPTER XIX. 

^Vhich sloping hills around enclose. 

Where many a beech and brown oak grows, 
Beneath whose dark and branching bowers. 

Its tides a far-fam'd river pours, 

By nature’s beauties taught to please, 

Sweet Tusculan of rural ease! — 

WaUtow. 

WoonnouBNE, the habitation which Mannering, 
by Mr Mac-Morlan*s mediation, had hired for a 
season, was a largo comfoi*table mansion, snugly 
situated beneath a hill covered witli wood, which 
shrouded the house upon the north and east; the 
front looked upon a little lawn bordered by a grove 
of old trees; beyond were some arable fields, ex¬ 
tending down to the river, which was seen from 
the windows of the house. A tolerable, though old- 
fashioned garden, a well-stocked dove-cot, and the 
possession of any quantity of ground which tlie 
convenience of the family might require, rend€^*cd 
the place in every respect suitable, as the adver¬ 
tisements have it, “ for the accommodation of a 
genteel family.” /y 

Here, then, Mannering resolved, for 
at least, to set up the staff of his rest. Though an 
East-Iiidian, he was not partial to an ostentatious 
display of wealth. In fact, he was too proud a 
man to be a vain one. He resolved, therefore, to 
place himself upon the footing of a country gentle¬ 
man of easy fortune, without assuming, or permit¬ 
ting Ills household to assume, any of the /asta which 
then was considered as characteristic of a nabob. 

He had still his eye upon the purchase of Elian- 
gowan, which Mac-Morlan conceived Mr Glossin 
would be compelled to part with, as some of the 
creditors disputed his title to retain so large a part 
of the purchase-money in his own hands, and his 
power to pay it was much questioned. In that case 
Mac-Morlan was assured he would readily give up 
his bargain, if tempted with something above the 
price which he had stipulated to pay. It may seem 
strange that Mannering was so much attached to 
a spot which he had only seen once, and that for 
a sliort time, in early life. But the circumstances 
which passed there had laid a strong hold on his 
imagination. There seemed to be a fate which (^on- 
joined the remarkable passages of his own family 
history with those of the inhabitants of Ellangowan, 
and he felt a mysterious desire to call the terrace 
his own, from which he had read in the book of 
heaven a fortune strangely accomplished in tlie 
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of the infant heir of that family, and corre- 
iponjing so closely^ with one which liad been stri- 
kiMB^fulfilled in his own. Besides, when once this 
had got possession of liis imagination, he 
juld not'|witliout great reluctance brook the idea 
if his pbm being defeated, and by a fellow like 
Bossin. oo pride came to tlie aid of fancy, and 
both combined to fortify his resolution to buy the 
estate if possible. 

Let us do Mannering justice. A desire to serve 
the distressed had also its share in detennining 
him. He had considered the advantage wliich Julia 
might receive from the company of Lucy Bertram, 
whose genuine prudence and good sense could bo 
surely be relied upon. This idea had become much 
stronger since Mac-Morlan had confided to him, 
under the solemn seal of secrecy, the whole of her 
conduct towards young Hazlewood. To propose 
to her to become an inmate in his family, if distant 
fl’^m the scenes of her youth and the few whom 
sh^caj^^ed friends, would have been less delicate; 
(^SyifWoodbounie she might without difficulty bo 
i:4mced to become the visitor of a season, witli- 
oVt being depressed into the situation of an humble 
cokqpanion. Lucy Bertram, with some hesitation, 
accepted the invitation to reside a few weeks with 
Miss Mannering. She felt too well, that however j 
the Colonel’s delicacy might disguise the truth, his j 
principal motive was a generous desire to afford 1 
her his countenance and protection, which his high 
connexions, and higher character, were likely to 
render influential in the neiglihourliood. 

About the same time the orphan girl received a 
letter from Mrs Bertram, the relation to whom she 
had written, as cold and comfortless as could well 
be imagined. It enclosed, indeed, a small sum of 
money, but strongly recommended economy, and 
that Miss Bertram should board herself in some 
quiet family, either at Kippletringaii or in the 
neighbourhood, assuring her, that though her own 
incjpme was very scanty, she would not see her 
kiiifi^oman want. Miss Bertram shed some natu- 
ra^Jter^ver this cold-hearted epistle ; for in her 
CK this good lady liad been a guest at 

Ellangowan for nearly three years, and it was only 
upon succeeding to a property of about £400 a- 
year that she had taken farewell of that hospitable 
mansion, which otherwise might have had the ho¬ 
nour of sheltering her until the death of its owner. 
Lucy was strongly inclined to return the paltry 
donation, which, after some struggles with ava¬ 
rice, pride had extorted from the old lady. But on 
consideration, she contented herself with writing, 
that she accepted it as a loan, which she hoped in 
a short time to repay, and consulted her relative 
upon the invitation she had received from Colonel 
and Miss Mannering. This time the answer came 
in course of post, so fearful was Mrs Bertram that 
some frivolous delicacy, or nonsense, as she termed 
it, might induce her cousin to reject such a pro¬ 
mising offer, and thereby at the same time to leave 
herself still a burden upon her relations. Lucy, 
the^fore, had no alternative, unless she preferred 
cononuing a burden upon the worthy Mac-Morlans, 
wh^ere too liberal to be rich. Those kinsfolk, 
wl^TO^erly requested the favour of her company, 
Md of ^te, either silently, or with expressions of 
resentaM^nt that she should have preferred Mac- 
Morlan’s invitation to theirs, gradually withdrawn 
thoia: notice. 


The fate of Dominie Sampson would have been 
deplorable had it depended upon any one except 
Mannering, who was an admirer of originality; for 
a separation from Lucy Bertram would have cer¬ 
tainly broken his heart. Mac-Morlan had given a 
full account of his proceedings towards the daugh¬ 
ter of bis patron. The answer was a request from 
Mannering to know, whether the Dominie still pos¬ 
sessed that admirable virtue of taciturnity by which 
he was so notably distinguished at Ellangowan.— 
Mac-Morlan replied in the affirmative.—Let Mr 
Sampson know,” said the Colonel’s next letter, 

that I sliall want his assistance to catalogue and 
put in order the h'brary of ray uncle, the bishop, 
which I have ordered to he sent down by sea. J 
shall also want him to copy and arrange some pa- 
})ers. Fix his salary at what you think befitting. 
Let the poor man be properly dressed, and accom¬ 
pany his yomig lady to Woodbourne.” 

Honest Mac-Morlan received this mandate with 
great joy, but pondered much upon executing that 
part of it which related to newly attiring the wor¬ 
thy Dominie. He looked at him with a scrutini¬ 
zing eye, and it w’as but too plain that his present 
garments were daily waxing more deplorable. To 
give him money, and bid Iiim go and furnish him¬ 
self, would be only giving him tiie means of making 
himself ridiculous ; for when such a rare event ar¬ 
rived to Mr Sampson as the purchase of new gar¬ 
ments, the additions which lie made to his w'ard- 
robe by the guidance of his own taste, usually 
brought all the boys of the village after him for 
many days. On the other hand, to bring a tailor 
to measure him, and send home his clothes as for 
a schoolboy, would probably give offence. At length 
Mac-Morlan resolved to consult Miss Bertram, and 
request her interference. She assured liim, that 
though she could not pretend to superintend a gen¬ 
tleman’s w’ardrobe,i nothing was more easy than to 
arrange the Dominie’s. 

At Ellangowan,” she said, whenever my poor 
father thought any part of the Dominic’s dress 
w'anted renewal, a servant was directed to enter 
his room by night, for he sleeps as fast as a dor¬ 
mouse, carry off tlio old vestment, and leave the 
new one;—nor could any one observe that the 
Dominie exhibited the least consciousness of the 
change put upon him on such occasions.” 

Mac-Morlan, in conformity with Miss Bertram’s 
advice, procured a sldlful artist, who, on looking 
at the Domhiie attentively, undertook to make for 
him two suits of clothes, one black, and one raven- 
grey, and even engaged that they should fit him— 
as well at least (so the tailor qualified his enter¬ 
prise), as a man of such an out-of-the-way build 
could be fitted by merely human needles and shears. 
When this fashioner had accomplished his task, 
and the dresses were brought home, Mac-Morlan, 
judiciously resolving to accomplish his purpose by 
degrees, withdrew that evening an important pai’t 
of his dress, and substituted the new article of 
raiment in its stead. Perceiving that this passed 
totally without notice, he next ventured on the 
waistcoat, and lastly on the coat. When fully me¬ 
tamorphosed, and arrayed for the first time in his 
life in a decent dress, they did observe, tliat the 
Dominie seemed to have some indistinct and em¬ 
barrassing consciousness that a change had taken 
place on his outward man. Whenever they observed 
this dubious expression gather upon his comite* 
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hance, accompanied with a glance, that fixed now 
upon the sleeve of his coat, now upon the knees of 
his breeches, where he probably missed some an¬ 
tique patching and darning, which, being executed 
with blue thread upon a black ground, had some¬ 
what the effect of embroidery, they always took care 
to turn his attention into some other channel, until 
his garments, ‘‘ by the aid of use, cleaved to their 
moidd.” The only remark he was ever known to 
make on the subject was, that the air of a town 
like Kippletringan seemed favourable unto wear¬ 
ing apparel, for he thought his coat looked almost 
as new as the first day he put it on, whicli was 
when he w^ent to stand trial for his licence as a 
preacher.’’ 

When the Dominie first heard the liberal pro¬ 
posal of Colonel Maniiering, he turned a jealous 
and doubtful glance towards Miss Bertram, as if 
he suspected that the project involved their sepa¬ 
ration; but when Mr Mac-Morlan Inistencd to ex¬ 
plain that she would be a guest at Woodbourne for 
some time, he rubbed his huge hands together, and j 
burst into a portentous soi’t of chuckle, like that of ' 
the Afrite in the tale of the Caliph Vatliek. After | 
this unusual explosion of satisfaction, he remained 
quite passive in all the rest of the transaction. 

It had been settled that Mr and Mrs Mac-Morlan 
should take possession of the house a few days be¬ 
fore Mannering’s arrival, both to put everything 
in perfect order, and to make the transference of 
Miss Bertram’s residence from their family to his 
as easy and delicate as possible. Accordingly, in 
the beginning of the month of December the party 
were settled at Woodbounie. 


CHAPTER XX. 

A fe'igantic genius, fit to grapple with whole libraries. 

lioswELL’s Life of Johnson. 

The appointed day arrived, when the Colonel 
and Miss Manneritig were expected at Woodbomme. 
The hour was fast approaching, and the little circle 
within doors had each their separate subjects of 
anxiety. Mac-Morlan naturally desired to attach 
to himself the patronage and countenance of a per- 
6on*^of Mannering’s wealth and consequence. He 
was aware, from his knowledge of mankind, that 
Mannering, though generous and benevolent, had 
die foible of expecting and exajiting a minute com¬ 
pliance witli his directions. He was therefore rack¬ 
ing his recollection to discover if everything had 
been arranged to meet the Colonel’s wishes and 
instructions, and, under this mi certainty of mind, 
he traversed the house more than once from the 
garret to the stables. Mrs Mac-Morlan revolved 
ia a lesser orbit, comprehending the dining parlour, 
housekeeper’s room, and Idtchen. She was only 
afraid that the dinner might be spoiled, to the dis¬ 
credit of her housewifely accomplishments. Even 
the usual passiveness of the Dominie was so far 
disturbed, tliat he twice went to the window, which 
looked out upon the avenue, and twice exclaimed, 

Why tarry the wheels of tlieir chariot!” Lucy, 
the most quiet of tlie expectants, had her ovra me¬ 
lancholy thoughts. She was now about to be con¬ 
signed to the charge, almost to the benevolence, of 
strangers, with whose character, though hitherto 
tery amiably displayed, she was but imperfectly ; 


acquainted. The moments, therefore, of snspen^e, 
passed anxiously and heavily. k 

At length the trampling of horses and the j 

of wheels were heard. The servants, who haS^^- 
ready arrived, drew up in tlie hail to receive theu^ 
master and miaucss, with an importance and em- 
pressement, which, to Lucy, who had never been 
accustomed to society, or witnessed what is called 
the manners of the great, had sometliing alarm¬ 
ing. Mac-Morlan went to the door to receive tlue 
master and mistress of the family, and in a few 
moments they were in the drawing-room. 

Mannering, who had travelled as usual on horse¬ 
back, entered with his daughter hanging upon his 
arm. She was of the middle size, or ratlier less, but 
formed with much elegance; piercing dark eyes, 
and jet black hair of great length, corresponded 
witli tJie vivacity and intelligence of features, in 
which were blended a little liaiightiness and a little 
bashfulness, a great deal of shrewdness, and some 
power of humorous sarcasm. 1 shall ndt-like hp’,” 
was the result of Lucy Bertram’s first glance; Ad 
yet 1 rather think I shall,” was the thought exclLed 
by the second. 

Miss Mmmering was furred and mantled up to 
the throat against the severity of the weather; the 
Colonel in his military great-coat. He bowed to 
Mrs Mac-Morlan, whom his diiughter also acknow¬ 
ledged with a fashionable ciurtsy, not dropped so 
low as at all to incommode her person. The Colonel 
then led his daughter up to Miss Bertram, and, 
tiildng the hand of the latter, with an air of great 
kindness, and almost paternal affection, he said, | 

Julia, this is the young lady whom I hope our ' 
good friends have prevailed on to honour our house j 
with a long visit. 1 shall he much gratified indeed 
if you can render Woodbourne as pleasant to Miss | 
Bertram, as Ellangowan was to me when I ' 

I came as a wanderer mto this country.” 

The young lady curtsied acquiescence, and 
lier new friend’s hand. Mannering now turned ^ 
eye upon the Dominie, who had made bows si- 
his entrance into the room, sprawling 
and bending his back like an automat-'h^ whicli 
continues to repeat the same movement until the j 
motion is stopt by the ai*tist. “ My good friend, i 
Mr Sampson,”—said Miinnering, introducing liim | 
to his daughter, and darting at the same time a re¬ 
proving glance at the damsel, notwithstanding he 
had himself some disposition to join her too obvious 
iiicUnation to risibility—“ This gentleman, Julia, 
is to put my books in order when they arrive, and 
1 expect to derive great advantage from his exten¬ 
sive learning.” 

“ I am sure we are obliged to the gentleman, 
papa—and, to borrow a ministerial mode of giving 
thanks, 1 sliall never forget tlie extraordinary coun¬ 
tenance he has been pleased to show us.—But, 
Miss Bertram,” continued she hastily, for her fa¬ 
ther’s brows began to darken, “ we have travelled 
a good way,—will you permit me to retire before 
dinner! ” 

This intimation dispersed all the company save 
the Dominie, who, having no idea of dressing but 
when he was to rise, or of undressing but wh^ he 
meant to go to bed, remained by himself, che^ng 
the cud of a mathematical demonstration, until the 
company again assembled in the drawing-room, and 
from thence adjourned to the dining-parlour. 

When the day was concluded, Mannering took 
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I jii oAiporvUiiity to Jiold a, minute’s cojiversatiou with 
liis diiughter in private, 

jpo w do you like your guests, Julia 1^* 
J^jn^liss Bertram of all things — But tliis is a 
original parson —why, dear sir, no human be- 
%g will be!' able to look at liim without laughing.” 

T While he is under my roof, Julia, every one 
must learn to do so.” 

‘‘ Lord, papa, the very footmen could not keep 
their gravity 1” 

Then let them strip off my livery,” said the 
Colonel, and laugh at their leisure. Mr Sampson 
is a man whom I esteem for his simplicity and be¬ 
nevolence of character.” 

“ O, I am convinced of his generosity too,” said 
this lively lady; he cannot lilt a spoonful of soup 
to liis mouth without bestowing a share on every 
thing round.” 

Julia, you are incorrigible;—but remember, I 
expect your mii’tli on this subject to be mider such 
re^aiiiL that it shall neither offend this worthy 
in jP*’;j^^fceHngs, nor those of Miss Bertram, who may 
be^jliure apt to feel upon his account than he on liis 
And so, good-niglit, my dear ; and recollect, 
th.Wthough Mr Sampson has certainly not sacrificed 
to ti]|e gi*aces, there are many tilings in this world 
more truly deserving of ridicule than either awk¬ 
wardness of manners or simplicity of chai’acter.” 

In a day or two Mr and Mrs Mac-Morlan left 
Woodboiu'iie, after taking an atfectioiiato farewell 
of their late guest. The household were now settled 
in their new quarters. The young ladies followed 
their studies and amusements together. Colonel 
Manneriug was agreeably surprised to find that Miss 
Bertram was well skilled in French and Italian— 
thanks to the assiduity of Dominie Sampson, whose 
labour had silently made him acquainted witli most 
^Tj^odern as well as anciejit languages. Of music 
.knew little or nothing, but her new friend un- 
jjgj^ok to give her lessons^ in exchange for which, 
to learn from Lucy the habit of walking, 
art of riding, and the courage necessjiry to 

JiS^^casoii. Manneriug was careful to substi- 
amusement in the evening such books 
as Tliight convey some solid instruction with enter¬ 
tainment, and as he read aloud with great sldll and 
ta^e, the winter nights passed pleasantly away. 

Society was quickly formed where there were so 
miiny inducements. Most of the families of tlie 
neighboui’hood visited Colonel Manneriug, and he 
was soon ahlo to select from among them such as 
best suited Ins taste and habits. Charles Hazlewood 
held a distinguished place in his favoui*, and was 
a frequent visitor, not without tlie consent and ap¬ 
probation of his parents; for there was no knowing, 
they thought, what assiduous attention might pro¬ 
duce, and the beautiful Miss Manneriug, of high 
family, with an Indian fortune, was a prize worth 
looldng after. Dazzled with such a prospect, they 
never considered the risk which had once been 
some object of their apprehension, that his boyish 
and inconsiderate fancy might form an attachment 
to the penniless Lucy Bertram, who had nothing on 
e^tk to recommend her, but a pretty face, good 
bir^ and a most amiable disposition. Mannering 
wajlB^ore prudent. He considered himself acting 
^tess'^ertram’s guardian, and, wliile he did not i 
"think it*iiicumbent upon him altogether to check | 
her intercourse with a young gentleman for whom, 
excepting in wealth, she was a match in every re- j 


spect, he laid it under such insensible restraints a€ 

I might prevent any engagement or eclaircissemeai 1 
taluiig i^Iace until the young man should have seen j 
a little more of life and of the world, and have at- I 
tamed that age when he might be considered as 
entitled to judge for himself in the matter in which 
Ins happiness was chiefly interested. 

Wlule tliese matters engaged tlie attention of the 
other members of the Woodboume family. Domi¬ 
nie Sampson w'as occupied, body and soul, in the 
aiTangement of the late bishop’s library, wliich hfid 
been sent from Liverpool by sea, and conveyed by 
tliirty or forty carts from the sea-port at which it 
was landed. Sampson’s joy at beholding the pon¬ 
derous contents of these chests an*angea upon the 
floor of the large apartment, from whence he was to 
transfer them to the shelves, baffles all description. 
He gi’iimed like an ogre, swimg his arms like the 
sails of a wind-mill, shouted Prodigious” till the 
roof rung to his raptures. He had never,” he 
said, seen so many books together, except in the 
College Library;” and now his dignity and delight 
in being superintendent of the collection, raised 
him, in liis own opinion, almost to the rank of the 
academical librarian, w'hom he had always regarded 
as the greatest and happiest man on earth. Neither 
were his transports diminished upon a hasty exa¬ 
mination of the contents of these volumes. Some, 
indeed, of belles lettres, poems, plays, or memoirs, 
bo tossed indignantly aside, with the implied cen¬ 
sure of pslia,” or frivolousbut the greater 
and bulkier part of the collection bore a very dif- j 
ferent character. The deceased prelate, a divine 
of the old and deeply-learned cast, had loaded his 
shelves with volumes which displayed the antique 
and venerable attributes so happily described by a 
modem poet: 

That weight of wood, with leathern coat o’erlaid, 
Those ample clasps of solid metal made, 

The close-prcss’d Iwwes unoped for many an age, 

The dull rod edging of the well-fill’d page, 

On the broad back the stubborn ridges roil’d, 

Where yet the title stands in tarnish’d gold. 

Books of theology and controversial divinity, 
commentaries, and polyglots, sets of the fathers, 
and sermons, wliidi might each furnish forth ten 
brief discoimscs of modern date, books of science, 
ancient and modem, classical authors in their best 
and rarest forms; such formed the late hislibp’a 
venerable library, and over such tlie eye of Dominie 
Sampson gloated with rapture. He entered them 
in the catalogue in his best rumiiiig hand, fomiing ‘ * 
each letter with th^ accuracy of a lover writing 
a valentine, and placed each individually on the 
destined shelf with all the reverence which I have 
seen a lady pay to a jar of old china. With all this 
zeal liis labours advanced slowly. He often opened 
a volume when half-way up the library steps, fell 
upon some interesting passage, and, without shift¬ 
ing liis inconvenient posture, continued immersed 
in the fascinating perusal until the servant pulled 
him by the skirts to iissure liim tliat dinner waited 
He then repaired to the parlour, bolted his food 
down his capacious throat in squares of three inches, 
answered ay and no at random to whatever ques¬ 
tion was asked at liim, and again hurried back to 
the hbrary as soon as his napldn was removed, 
and sometimes with it hanging round liis neck Uk» 
a pin-a-fore— 

“ How happily the days 
Of Thalaba went by! '* 
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And^ having thus left the principal characters of 
our tale in a situation wliich, being sutficiently 
comfortable to themselves, is of course utterly un¬ 
interesting to the reader, we take up the histoiy 
of a person who has as yet only been named, and I 
who has all the interest that uncertainty and mis¬ 
fortune can give. 


CHAPTER XXL 

What say’st thou, Wise-One?—that all powerful Love 

Can fortune’s strong impediments remove; 

Nor is it strange that worth should wed to worth. 

The pride of genius with the pride of birth. 

CttABnE. 

V, Brown —I will not give at full length his 
thrice unhappy name—had been from infancy a 
hall for fortune to spurn at; but nature had given 
liim that elasticity of mind which rises higher from 
the rebound. His form was tall, manly, and active, 
and his features corresponded with his person; for, 
although far from regular, they had an expression 
of intelligence and good humour, and when he 
spoke, or was particularly animated, might be de¬ 
cidedly pronomiced interesting. His manner indi¬ 
cated the military profession, which had been his 
choice, and in which he had now attained tlie rank 
of Captain, the person who succeeded Colonel Man- 
nering in his command having laboured to repair 
the injustice which Brown had sustamed by that 
gentleman’s prejudice against him. But this, as well 
as his liberation from captivity, had taken place 
after Mannering left India. Bromi followed at no 
distant period, his regiment being recalled home. 
His first inquiry was after the family of Manner¬ 
ing, and, easily learning their route northward, he 
lollowed it, with the purpose of resuming his ad¬ 
dresses to Julia. With her father lie deemed he had 
no measures to keep; for, ignorant of tlie more 
venomous belief which had been instilled into the 
Colonel’s mind, he regarded him as an oppressive 
aristocrat, who had used his power as a command¬ 
ing officer to deprive him of the preferment due 
CO his behaviour, and who had forced upon him a 
personal quarrel, without any better reason than 
liis attentions to a pretty young woman, agreeable 
to hferself, and permitted and countenanced by her 
mother. He was determined, therefore, to take 
no rejection unless from the young lady herself, 
•lieliering that tlie heavy misfortunes of his painful 
wound and imprisonment were direct injuries re¬ 
ceived from the father, which might dispense with 
his using much ceremony towards him. How far 
liis scheme had succeeded when his nocturnal visit 
was discovered by Mr Mervyn, our readers are 
already informed. 

Upon this unpleasant occurrence, Cstptain Brown 
absented himself from the inn in which he had re¬ 
sided under the name of Dawson, so that Colonel 
Maimering’s attempts to discover and trace him 
were unavailing. He resolved, however, that no 
difficulties should prevent his continuing his eii- 
ter](irise, while Julia left him a ray of hope. The 
interest he had secured in her bosom was such as 
fIio had been unable to conceal from him, and with 
all the courage of romantic gallantry he determined 
upon perseverance. But we believe the reader will 
be as well pleased t(» learn his mode of thinking 
ind intentions from his own communication to his 


special friend and confidant, Captain Dela^rtjB®’ ^ 
Swiss gentleman, who had a company in his 

-r. /m 

Extract. / 

Let me hear from you soon, dear Delfseire.— 
Remember, I can learn nothing about regimental 
affairs but through your friendly medium, and I 
long to know what has become of Ayre’s court- 
martial, and whether Elliot gets the majority; also 
how recruiting comes on, and how the young offi¬ 
cers like the mess. Of our kind friend, the Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel, I need ask nothing; I saAv him as 
I passed through Nottingham, liappy in the bosom 
of his family. What a happiness it is, Philip, for 
us poor devils, that we have a little resting place 
between the camp and the grave, if we can manage 
to escape disease, and steel, and lead, and the ef¬ 
fects of hard living. A retired old soldier is always 
a graceful and respected character. He grumbles 
a little now and then, but then his is licensed mur* 
muring. Were a lawyer, or a physician, or a cl^^p- 
gyman, to breathe a complaint of hard luck or 
of preferment, a hundred tongues would blame iiis 
own incapacity as the cause; but the most stupid 
veteran that ever faltered out the thrice-told tal^ 
of a siege and a battle, and a cock and a bottle, is 
listened to with sympathy and reverence, when ho 
shakes his thin locks, and talks with indignation of 
the boys that are put over his head. And you and 
I, Dclaserre, foreigners both,—for what am I the 
better that I was originally a Scotcliman, since, 
could I prove my descent, the English would hardly 
acknowledge me a countryman? — we may boast 
tliat we have fouglit out our preferment, and gained 
that by the sword which we liad not money to com¬ 
pass otherwise. The English are a wise people. 
While they praise themselves, and affect to under¬ 
value all other nations, they leave us, luckily, trap* 
doors and back-doors open, by which we strangers, 
less favoured by nature^ may arrive at a share of 
their advantages. And thus they are, in some re¬ 
spects, like a boastful landlord, who exalts tlie wa- ' 
lue and flavour of his six-years-old muttop^’iSJle 
he is delighted to dispense a share of it''!V.'.n the 
company. In short, you, whose proud family, and 
I, wliose hard fate, made us soldiers of fortune, 
have the pleasant recollection, tliat in the British 
service, stop where we may upon our career, it is 
only for want of money to pay the turnpike, and 
not from our being prohibited to travel the road. 
If, therefore, you can persuade little Weischel to 
come into ours, for God’s sake let him buy the en- 
sigiicy, live prudently, mind his duty, and trust to 
the fates for promotion. 

“ And now, I hope you are expiring with curio¬ 
sity to learn the end of my romance. I told you 
I had deemed it convenient to make a few days 
tour on foot among the mountains of Westmore¬ 
land, with Dudley, a young English artist, with 
whom I have formed some acquaintance. A fine 
fellow this, you must know, Delaserre—he paints 
tolerably, draws beautifully, converses well, and 
plays charmingly on the flute; and, though tSave 
well entitled to be a coxcomb of talent, is, in t but 
a modest unpretending young man. On our reto he 
from our little tour, 1 learned that the enemy fzing 
been reconnoitring. Mr Mervyn’s barge had crosses 
the laKe, I was informed by my landlord, with the 
squire himself and a visitor. 

‘What sort of person. Landlord?* 
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" ** officer-looking mon, at 

illed Colonel—Squoiro Mervyn questioned 
j^lose as I had been at sizes—I had guess, 
feigned name) 

r< But lV<^^d him nought of your vagaries, and 
going our i J^J^king in the mere a-noiglits—not I 
—an I can make no sport, Fse spoil none — and 
Squoire Mervyn’s as cross as poy-crust too, nion 
—he’s aye maundering an my guests but land be¬ 
neath his house, though it be marked for the fourth 
station in the Survey. Noa, noa, e’en let uu smell 
things out o’ themselves for Joe Hodges.’- 

‘‘ You will allow there was nothing for it after 
this, but paying honest Joe Hodge’s bill, and de¬ 
parting, unless I had preferred making liim my 
confidant, for which I felt in no way inclined. Be¬ 
sides, I learned that our cUdevant Colonel was on 
full retreat for Scotland, carrying off poor Julia 
al'ging with him. I understand from those who con- 
ddfi^t the heavy baggage, that he takes his wiuter- 

a place called Woodbourne, in- 

/m Scotland. He will be all on the alert just 
Jso I must let him enter his entrenchments 
)ut any new alarm. And then, my good Go¬ 
to whom I owe so many grateiul thanks, 
pray'^look to your defence. 

‘‘ I protest to you, Delascrre, I often tliink there 
is a little contradiction enters into tlie ardour of 
ray pursuit. I think I would rather bring this 
haughty insulting man to the necessity of calling 
his daughter Mrs Brown, than I would wed her 
with his full consent, and with the king’s''permis¬ 
sion to change my name for the style and arms of j 
Mannering, though his whole fortune went with I 
them. Tliere is oui *j one circumstance that chills I 
me a little—Julia is young and romantic. 1 would ! 
not willingly hurry her into a step which her rij^er 1 
years might disapprove—No;—nor w'ould 1 like | 
to have her upbraid me, were it but with a glance 
of her eye, with having ruined her fortunes—far ! 
les^ ivo her reason to say, as some have not been j 
^11 their lords, that, had 1 left her time for j 
C'fshe would have been wiser and done i 
et>, JDelaserre—this must not be. The i 
picture presses close upon me, because I am aw are j 
a ghd in Julia’s situation has no distinct and pre- i 
ciso idea of the value of the sacrifice she makes. ! 
She knows difficulties only by name; and, if she 
thinks of love and a farm, it is nferme ornee, such | 
as is only to be found in poetic descrii>tion, or in | 
the park of A'^ntleman of twelve thousand a-year. j 
She would be ill prepared for the privations of that | 
real Swiss cottage we have so often talked of, and j 
for the difficulties which must necessarily sun'ound j 
us even before we attained that haven. This must 
be a point clearly ascertained. Although Julia’s 
beauty and playful tenderness have made an im¬ 
pression on my heart never to be erased, I mu^t 
be satisfied that she perfectly miderstands the ad¬ 
vantages she foregoes, before she sacrifices them 
for my sake. 

“ Am I too proud, Delaserre, when I trust that 
trial may terminate favourably to my 
I —Am I too vain when I suppose, that the 
trsonal qualities which I possess, with means 
_ it^co, however moderate, and the deter- 
aoii| of consecrating my life to her happiness, 
roay make amends for aU I must call upon her to 
forego I Or will a difference of dress, of attend- 
'U'Ce* Qt style, as it is called* of the power of shift¬ 
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ing at pleasure the scenes in which she seeks 
amusement,—will these outweigh, in her estima¬ 
tion, the prospect of domestic happiness, and the 
interchange of unabating affection ? I say nothing 
of her father;—his good and evil quahties are so 
strangely mingled, tliat tlie former are neutralized 
by the latter; and tJiat which she must regret as a 
daughter is so mucJi blended with what she would 
gladly escape from, that I place the separation oi 
the father and child as a circumstance which 
weighs little in her remarkable case. Meantime 
1 keep up ray spirits as I may. 1 have incurred 
too many hardships and difficulties to be presump¬ 
tuous or confident in success, and I have been too 
often and too wonderfully extricated from them to 
be despondent. 

1 wish you saw this country. I think the 
scenery would delight you. At least it often brings 
to my recollection your glowing descriptions of your 
native country. To me it has in a great measure 
the charm of novelty. Of the Scottish hiUs, though 
born among them, as 1 have always been assured, 

I have but an indistinct recollection. Indeed my 
memory rather dwells upon the blank which my 
youthful mind experienced in gazing on the levels 
of the isle of Zealand, than on anything which pre¬ 
ceded that fcebtig; but 1 am confident, from that 
sensation, as well as from the recollections which 
preceded it, that hills and rocks have been familiar 
to me at an early period, and that though now only 
remembered by contrast, and by the blank wliicli 
1 felt while gazing around for them in vain, tliey 
must have made an indelible impression on my 
infant imagination. 1 remember, when we first 
nyiunted that celebrated pass in the Mysore coun¬ 
try, while most of the others felt only awe and 
astonishment at the height and grandeur of the 
scenery, I rather shared your feelings and tliose 
of Cameron, whi>se admiration of such wild rocks 
was blended with familiar love, derived from early 
association. Despite my Dutch education, a blue 
hill to me is as a friend, and a roaring torrent like 
the sound of a domestic song that hath soothed 
my infancy. I never felt the impulse so strongly 
as in this land of lakes and mountains, and nothing 
grieves ide so mu^h as that duty prevents your 
being with me in ifiy numerous excursions among 
its recesses. Somel drawings I have attempted, but 
1 succeed vilely —U)udley, on the contrary, draws 
delightfully, with kiat rapid touch which seems 
like magic, while I \Hbour and botch, and make 
this too heavy, and that too light, and produce at 
hast a base caricature.) 1 must stick to the flageo¬ 
let, for music is the oilly one of the fine arts wixich 
deigns to acknowledge me. 

“ Did you know that Colonel Mannering was a 
drailghtsman ?—1 believe not, for he scorned to 
display his accomplishments to the view of a sub¬ 
altern. He di’aws beautifully, however. Since he 
and Julia left Mcrvyn-hall, Dudley was sent for 
there. The squire, it seems, wanted a set of draw¬ 
ings made up, of which Mannering had done the 
first four, hut was interrupted, by liis hasty depy- 
tm'e, in his purpose of completing them. Dudley 
says he has seldom seen anytliing so masterly, 
though slight; and each had attached to it a short 
poetical description. Is Saul, you will say, among 
the prophets?—Colonel Mannering write poetry I 
—Why, surely tliis man must have taken all the 
pains to conceal his accomplishments, that others 
10 , 







do tj display tlieirs. ilow reserved and unsociable 
ho appeared among us/—Jio'v little disposed to 
enter into any conversation which could become 
generally interesting!—And then his attachment 
to that unworthy Archer, so much below him in 
every respect; and all this, because hd was the 
brother of Viscount Archerfield, a poor Scottish 
peer! I think if Archer had longer survived the 
wounds in the affair of Cuddyboram, he would have 
told something that might have thrown light upon 
the inconsistencies of this singidar man’s character. 
Ho repeated to me more than once, ‘ I have that 
to say, whicli will alter your hard opinion of our 
late Colonel.* But death pressed him too hard; 
and if ho owed me any atonement, which some of 
Ins expressions seemed to imply, lie died before 
it could be made. 

I propose to make a further excursion througli 
tliis country while this fine frosty weather serves, 
and Dudley, almost as good a wallccr as myself, 
goes witli me for some part of the way. We pai’t | 


the object of our present naiTative. His 
his erect and free carriage, have a militaiy air, 
which corresponds well with his well-proporfcned 
limbs, and stature of six feet high. His 
plain and simple, that it indicates noting as to' 
rank: it may be that of a gentleman /ho travels 
in this manner for his pleasure—or of an inferior 
pei'son, of whom it is the proper and usual garb. 
Nothing can be on a more reduced scale than his 
travelling equipment. A volume of Shakspeare 
in each pocket, a small bundle with a change of 
linen slung across his shoulders, an oaken cudgel 
in his hand, complete our pedestrian’s accommo¬ 
dations ; and in this equipage we present him to 
our readers. 

Brown had parted that morning from his friend 
Dudley, and began his solitary walk towai’ds Scot¬ 
land. 

The first two or three miles were rather melan¬ 
choly, from want of the society to which he had* of 
late been accustomed. But this unusual 


on the borders of Cumberland, when he must re- j mind soon gavo way to the influence of his 
turn to his lodgings in Marybone, up three pair of j 7*al good spirits, excited by the exercise and'tlic 

bracing effects of the frosty air. 


stitirs, and labour at what he calls the commercial 
part of his profession. There cannot, he says, he 
such a difference betwixt any two portions of ex¬ 
istence as between tliat in which the artist, if an 
enthusiast, collects the subjects of his drawings, 


He whistled as he 
went along,—not ‘‘ from want of thought,” but to 
give vent to those buoyant feelings which he had 
no other mode of expressing. For each peasant 
whom lie chanced to meet, he had a kind greeting 


and that which must necessarily be dedicated to | or a good-humoured jest: the hardy Cumbrians 


turning over his portfolio, and exhibiting (hem to 
the provoking uv:lifference, or more provoking cri¬ 
ticism, of fiisliionable amateurs, ^ During the suin- 
inei’ of my year,’ says Dudley, ‘ 1 am as free as a 
wild Indian, enjoying myself at liberty amid the 
grandest scenes of nature ; while, during my win- 
lei’s and springs, 1 am not only cabined, cribbed, 
and confined in a miserable garret, but condemned 
to as intolerable siibservioiieo to the humour of 
others, and to as indifferent company, as if I were 
a literal galley-slave.’ I have promiseii him your 
acquaintance, Delaferre;—you will bo delighted 
with his specimens of art, and he with your Swiss 
fanaticism for mountains and torrents. 

“When I lose Dudley’s company, I am informed 
that I can easily enter Scotland by stretching across 
a wild country in the upper part of Cumberland; 
and that route I shall follow’, lo give the Colonel 
time to pitch his camp ere 1 reconnoitre his posi¬ 
tion.— Adieu! Delaserre — I shall hardly find an¬ 
other opportimity of writing till I reach Scotland.” 


CHAPTER XXll. 

Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 

Vnd merrily hent the stile-a; 

A merry heart goes all the day, • 

A sad one tires in a mile-a. 

Wiiiler’s TtUe. 

Bet the reader conceive to himself a clear frosty 
November morning, the scene an open lieath, having 
! for the back-ground that huge cliain of mountains 
i ill which Skiddaw' and Saddleback are pre-eminent; 
lef him look along that blind road, by wliich I mean 
1 the track so slightly marked by the passengers* foot¬ 
steps, that it can but be traced by a slight shade of 
verdure from the darker heath around it, and, be¬ 
ing only visible to the eye when at some distance, 
ceases to be distinguished while the foot is actually 
heading it; along this faintly traced path advances 


grinned as they passed, and said, “ That’s a kind 
heart, God bless un!” and the market-girl looked 
more than once over her shoulder at the athletic 
form, which corresponded so well with the frank 
and blitlic address of the stranger. A rough ter¬ 
rier dog, Iiis constant companion, who rivalled his 
master in glee, scampered at large in a thousand 
wheels round the heath, and came back to jump 
up on him, and assure him that ho participated' in 
the pleasure of the journey. Di* Johnson thought 
life had few things better than the excitation pro¬ 
duced by being whirled rapidly along in a post- 
cliaise; but he who has in youth experienceiDthel 
confident and independent feeling of pe¬ 
destrian ill an interesting country, and^ fine' 

weather, will liold the taste of tho great moralist 
cheap in comparison. 

I’art of Brow'n’s view in choosing that unusual 
tract which leads through tlie ea.stern wilds of Cum¬ 
berland into Scotland, had been a desire to view the 
remains of tlie celebrated Roman Wall, which are 
more visible in that direction than in any other part 
of its extent. His education had been imperfect 
and desultory; but neitlier the busy scenes in which 
he liad been engaged, nor the pleasures of youth, 
nor the precarious state of his own circumstances, 
had diverted him from the task of mental improve¬ 
ment —“ And this, then, is the Roman Wall,’* he 
I said, scrambling up to a height which commanded 
the course of that celebrated work of antiquity; 
“ What a people! whose labours, even at this ex¬ 
tremity of their empire, comprehended such space, 
and were executed upon a scale of such grandeur! 
In future ages, when the science of war shall have 
changed, how few traces will exist of the lahours 
of Vauban and Coehom, while this wonderfuhpeo- 
ple’s remains will even then continue to inferest 
and astonish posterity 1 Their fortifications, thfflr 
aqueducts, their theatres, their fountains, all their 
public works, bear the grave, solid, and majestic 
character of their language; wliile our modem 
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** Troth liave I, gudewife, and a weary round 
IVo liad o’t/’ 

“ Then yeTl maybe ken a place they ca’ Ellaii- 
gowan?” 

" Ellangovvan, that was Mr Bertram’s?—I ken 
the place weel eneugh. The Laird died about a 
fortnight since, as I heard.” 

Lied I”—said the old woman, dropping her 
pipe, and rising and coming forward upon the floor 
— ‘‘ died!—aio you sure of that?” 

" Troth, am I,” said Linmont, for it made nae 
sma’ noise in tlie country-side. He died just at the 
roup of the stocking and furniture; it stoppit the 
roup, and mony folk were disappointed. Tliey said 
he was the last of an auld family too, and mony 
were sorry—for gude blade’s scarcer in Scotland 
than it has been.” 

Dead I ” replied the old woman, wliom our 
readers have already recognised as tlieir acquaint¬ 
ance, Meg Merrilies—dead! that quits a’ scores. 
And did ye say lie died without an heir ? ” 

Ay did he, guide wife, and the estate’s soil’d by 
the same token; for they said, they couldna have 
sell’d it, if there had been an heir-male.” 

“ Sell’d 1” echoed the gipsy, with sometliing like 
a scream; “ and wha durst buy Ellangowau that 
was not of Bertram’s blude?—and wiia could tell 
whether the bonuy knave-bairn may not came back 
to claim his aiii?—wha durst buy the estate and 
the castle of Ellangowan?” 

‘‘ Troth, gudewife, just ane o’ time writer cliicMs 
that buys a’ thing—they ca’ him Glossin, 1 think.” 

‘‘ Glossin!—Gibbie Glossin!—that I have car¬ 
ried in my creels a hundred times, for his motlu r 
wasna muckle better than mysell—he to presume 
to buy the barony of Ellangowan! — Gude be wi’ 
us—it is an awfu’ warld! I wished him ill—but 
no sic a downfa’ as a’ that neither: wao’s me! wae’s 
me to think o’t!” — She remained a moment silent, 
but still opposing with her hand the farmer’s re¬ 
treat, who, betwixt every question, was about to 
turn his back, but good-humouredly stopped on 
observing the deep interest his answers appeared 
to excite. 

“ It wull be seen and heard of—earth and s'.m 
will not hold their peace kinger ! — Can ye say if j 
the same man be now the Sherift’ of the county i 
that has been sae for some yeai’s past ? ” j 

‘‘ Na, he’s got some other birth in Edinburgh, j 
they say—but gude day, gudewife, I maim ride.”— l 
She followed him to his hoi’se, and, while he ih'ew j 
tlie girths of his saddle, adjusted the walise, and i 
put on the bridle, still plied him with questions i 
concerning Mr Bertram’s death, and the fate of l 
his daughter; on which, however, she could obtain 
little information from the honest farmer. 

Did ye ever see a place they ca’ Derncleugh, 
about a mile frae the Place of Ellangowan ? ” 


me away;—there’s saxpence t’ye to buy 
mutchkin, instead o’clavering about thae auld 
stories.” ^ 

« Thanks to ye, gudeman—and now 
swered a’ my questions and never speired where!', 
fore I asked tliem. I’ll gie you a bit canny advice, 
and ye maima speir what for neither. Tib Mumps 
will be out wi’ the stirrup-dram in a gliffing; she’IJ 
ask ye whether ye gang ovver WiJJie’s brae, or 
through Conscowthart-moss;—tell her ony ane ye 
like, but be sirre” (speaking low and emphatically) 

‘‘ to tak the ane ye dinna tell her.” The farmer 
laughed and promised, and the gipsy retreated. 

“ Will you hike hpr advice?” said Brown, who 
had been an attentive listener to this conversation. 

That will I no—ithe randy quean! Na, I had 
far rather Tib Mumps kenn’d which way I was 
gaun than her—though Tib’s no muckle to lippen 
to neither, and I would advise ye on no account to 
stay in the house a’ night.” 1 

In a moment after, Tib, the landlady, app^ar^ed 
with her stirrup-cup, which was taken off. She then, 
as Meg had predicted, inquired whether he \(tnt 
the hill or the moss road. He answered, the let¬ 
ter ; and, having bid Brown good-by, and again 
told him, lie depended on seeing liim at Charlies- 
hope, the morn at latest,” he rode olf at a roimd 
p;icc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

GalJows and knock are too powerful on the highway. ! 

IVmtvr's Tale. 

The hint of the hospitable farmer was not lost 
on Brown. But, while he paid his reckoning, he 
could not avoid repeatedly fixing his eyes on Mejj 
Merrilies. Slie was, in all respects, the same witn 
like figure as when wo first introduced her at;ht 
langowaii-Place. Time had grizzled her raven loio- 
niid added wrinkles to her wild features, but t- 
height remained erect, and her activity waaiiel 
impaired. It was remarked of this wop^'p? wi- 
otlicrs of the same description, that a Ij^^^Afniction,» 
though not of labour, gave her the perfect com¬ 
mand of her limbs and figure, so that the attitudes 
into which she most naturally threw herself, were j 
free, uiiconstvaiiied, and picturesque. At present, 
slie stood by the window of the cottage, her person 
drawn up so as to show to full advantage her mas¬ 
culine stature, and her head somewhat thrown back, 
that tile large bonnet, with which her face was 
shrouded, might not interrupt her steady gaze at 
Brown. At every gesture he made, and every tone 
he uttered, she seemed to give an almost imper¬ 
ceptible start. On his part, he was surprised to find 
tliat he could not look upon this singular figure 
without some emotion. “ Have I dreamed of such 


" I wot weel have I, gudewife,—a wild-looldng 
den it is, wi’ a whin auld wa’s o’ shealings yonder. 
I saw it when I gaed ower the gromid wi’ ane that 
wanted to take the farm.” 

It was a blytli bit ance! ” said Meg, speaking 
to herself. Did ye notice if there was an auld 
saugh tree that’s maist blawn down, but yet its 
roots are in the eai’th, and it hangs ower the bit 
burn?—mony a day hae I wrought my stocking, 
and sat on my sunkie under that saugh,” 

‘‘ Hout, deil’s i’ the wife, wi’ her saiighs, and her 
eunkics, and Ellangowaiis — Godsake, woman, let 


a figm-e ? ” he said to himself, or does this wild 
and singular-looldng woman recall to my recollec¬ 
tion some of the strange figures I have seen in our 
Indian pagodas ? ” 

While he embaiTassed himself with these discus¬ 
sions, and the hostess was engaged in rummaging 
out silver in change of half-a-guinea, the gips^ sud¬ 
denly made two strides, and seized Brown’s Aand. 
He expected, of course, a display of het skill in 
palmistry, but she seemed agitated by other feel- 
ings. 

“ Tell me,” she said, ‘‘ tell me, ui the name of 
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God, 

)H)u 




*Tin^ ixmn, what is your name, and wnence 
16?^’ 

‘‘JUii name is Brown, mother, and I como from 

ijp/r.,feKn^ 

' '^From i^e East Indies I” dropping his hand 
with a sigh; ** it cannot be then—I am such an 
auld fool, that eveiyiihing I look on seems the thing 
I want maist to see. But the East Indies 1 that 
cannot be—Weel, be what ye will, ye hae a face 
and a tongue that puts me in mind of auld times. 
Good-day—make haste on your road, and if ye see 
ony of our folk, meddle not and make not, and 
they’ll do you nae harm.” 

Brown, who had by this time received his cliango, 
put a shilling into her hand, bade his hostess fare¬ 
well, and taking the route which the fanner had 
gone before, walked briskly on, with the adyantage 
of being guided by the fresh hoof-prints of his horse. 
Meg Merrilies looked after him for some time, and 
then muttered to herself, “ I maun see that lad 
againV—i^Wfitd I maun gang back to Ellangowan too. 
The ft^d’s dead—Aweel, death pays a’ scores 
—]^<ewas a kind man auce.— The Sheriff’s flit- 
ted\ and I can keep canny in the bush—so there’s 
no mnckle hazard o* scouring the cramp-ring. ^ — 

I would like to see bonny Ellangowan again or 1 die.” 

Brown, meanwhile, proceeded nortliward at a 
round pace along the moorish tract called the Waste 
of Cumberland. He passed a solitary house, to¬ 
wards which the horseman who preceded him had 
apparently turned up, for his horse’s tread was evi¬ 
dent in that direction. A little farther, he seemed 
to have returned again into the road. Mr Dinmont 
had probably made a visit there either of business 
or pleasure.—I wish, thought Brown, the good 
farmer had staid till I came up; I should not have 
been sorry to ask him a few questions about the 
I which seems to grow wilder and wilder. 

I j^ruth, nature, as if she had designed this tract 
! j .yuntry to bo the barrier between two hostile 
I has stamped upon it a character of wild- 

) T desolation. The hills are neither high nor 
the land is all heath and morass; the 
i and mean, and at a great distance from 

’^^acir’otrd^r. Immediately around them there is 
jTgen^rally some little attempt at cultivation; but a 
half-bred foal or two, straggling about with shackles 
on their hind legs, to save the trouble of enclosures, 
intimate the farmer’s chief resource to be the breed¬ 
ing of horses. The people, too, are of a ruder and 
more inhospitable 'Xjlass than are elsewhere to be 
fqund in Cumberland, arising partly from their own 
l!abits, partly from their intennixture with vagi'ants 
and criminals, who make this wild country a re¬ 
fuge from justice. So much were the men of these 
districts in early times the objects of suspicion and 
dislike to their more polished neighbours, that there 
was, and perhaps still exists, a by-law of the cor¬ 
poration of Newcastle, prohibiting any freeman of 
that city to take for apprentice a native of cei’tain 
of these dales. It is pithily said, ‘‘ Give a dog an 
ill name and hang him;” and it may be added, if 
you give a man, or race of men, an ill name, they 
are likely to do something that deserves hang- 
ing. ^f this Brown had heard something, and sus- 
pect^ff^orey from the discourse between the land- 
la^, Dinltiont, and the gipsy; but he was naturally 


^ To scour the cramp-ring, is said raetaphorically, for 
being thrown into fetters, or, generally, into prison. 


or a learless disposition, liad notiiing about him 
that could tempt the spoiler, and trusted to get 
tlirough the Waste with day-light. In this last 
particular, however, lie was likely to be disappoint¬ 
ed. The way proved longer than he had antici¬ 
pated, and the horizon began to grow gloomy, just 
as he entered upon an extensive morass. 

Choosing his steps with care and deliberation, 
the young officer proceeded alonga path that some¬ 
times sunk between two broken black banks of moss 
earth, sometimes crossed narrow but deep ravines 
filled with a consistence between mud and water, 
and sometimes along heaps of gravel and stones, 
which had been swept together when some tor¬ 
rent or water-spout from the neighbouring hills 
overflowed the marshy gromid below. He began 
to ponder how a horseman could make his way 
through .such broken ground; the traces of hoofs, 
however, were still visible; he even thought he 
heard their sound at some distance, and, convinced 
that Mr Dinmont’s progress tlirough the morass 
must be still slower than his own, he resolved to 
push on, in hopes to overtake him, and have the 
benefit of his knowledge of the country. At this 
moment his little terrier spnmg forward, barking 
most furiously. 

Brown quickened his pace, and, attaining the 
sunnnit of a small rising gi’ound, saw the subject 
of the dog’s alarm. In a hollow, about a gunshot 
below him, a man, whom he easily recognised to 
be Diumont, was engaged with two others in a 
desperate stiaiggle. fie was dismounted, and de¬ 
fending, hirnseff as he best could with the butt of 
his heavy whip. Our traveller hastened on to his 
a.ssistance; but, ere he could get up, a stroke had 
levelled the farmer with the earth, and one of the 
robbers, improving his victory, struck him some 
merciless blows on the head. The other villain, 
listening to meet Brown, called to his companion 
to come along, for that one’s content,^* —meaning, 
probably, past resistance or complaint. One ruffian 
was armed with a cutlass, the other with a blud¬ 
geon; but as the road was pretty naiTow, “ bar fire¬ 
arms,” thought Brown, ‘‘ and I may manage them 
well enough.”—They met accordingly, with the 
most murderous tlireats on the part of the ruffians. 
They soon found, however, that their new op¬ 
ponent was equally stout and resolute; and, after 
exchanging two or three blow.s, one of them told 
him to “ follow liis nose over the heath, in the de¬ 
vil’s name, for they had nothing to say to him.” 

Brown rejected this composition, as leaving to 
their mercy the unfortunate man whom they were 
about to pillage, if not to murder outright; and the 
skirmish had just recommenced, when Dinmont 
unexpectedly recovered his senses, liis feet, and his 
weapon, and hasted to the scene of action. As he 
had been no easy antagonist, even when surprised 
and alone, the villains did not choose to wait his 
joining forces with a man who had singly proved a 
match for them both, but fled across the bog as fast 
as their feet could carry them, pursued by Wasp, 
who had acted gloriously during the skirmish, an¬ 
noying the heels of the enemy, and repeatedly ef¬ 
fecting a moment’s diversion in liis master’s favour,. 

“ Deil, but your dog’s weel entered wi’ the ver¬ 
min now, sir!” were tiie first words uttered by tlie 
jolly farmer, as he came up, his head streaming 
with blood, and recognised his deliverer and his 
little attendant. 
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“ X hope, sir, you are uot hurt dangerously?” 

O, deil a bit—my head cau stand a gay clour 
—nae thanks to them, though, and mony to you. 
But now, hinney, ye maun help me to catch the 
beast, and ye maun ^et on behind me, for we maun 
off like whittrets betore the whole cliinjamfray be 
doun upon us—the rest o’ them will no be far off.” 

! The galloway was, by good fortune, easily caught, 

■ :uid Brown made some apology for overloading the 
animal. 

I Deil a fear, man,” answered the proprietor; 
j Dumple could carry six folk, if his back was lang 
; eneugh. But God’s sake, haste ye, get on, for I see 
j some folk coming through the slack yonder, that it 
I may be just as wecl no to wait for.” 

Brown was of opinion that this a])parition of five 
or six men, with whom the other villains seemed 
to join company, coming across the moss towards 
them, should abridge ceremony; he therefore * 
mounted Dumple en croupe, and the little spirited 
nag cantered away with two men of great size and [ 
strength, as if they had been children of six years j 
old. The rider, to whom the paths of these wilds ! 
seemed intimately kiiovra, pushed on at a rapiil ! 
pace, managing, with much dexterity, to choose 
the safest route, in wliich he was aided hy the sa¬ 
gacity of the galloway, who never failed to take 
Uie difficult passes exactly at the ]^articular spot, 
and in the special manner, hy which they could be 
most safely crossed. Yet, even with these ad¬ 
vantages, the road was so broken, and they were 
so often tlirown out of the direct course b}' various 
impediments, that they did not gain much on tiieir 
piu’sucrs. “ Never mind,” said the undaunied 
Scotchman to his companion, if we were ance by 
Withershin’s latch, the road’s no near sae saj'l, 
and w'e’Il show them fair })lay for’t.” 

They soon came to the place he named, a narrow 
channel, through which soaked, rather than flowed, 
a small stagnant stream, mantled over with bright 
green mosses. Dinmont directed his steed towards 
a pass where the water ayiiieared to flow with more 
freedom over a harder bottom; but Dumple back¬ 
ed from the proposed crossing-jdace, put his head 
down as if to reconnoitre the swamp more neaidy, 
stretching forward liis fore-feet, and stood as fast 
as if he had been cut out of stone. 

‘‘ Had we not better,” said Brown, dismount, 
and leave him to his fate?—or can you not urge 
him through the swamp ? ” 

“ Na, na,” said his pilot, we maun cro.-^s 
Dumple at no rate—he has mail* sense than mony 
a Christian.” So saying, he relaxed the reins, and 
shook them loosely. ‘‘ Come now, lad, take your 
ain way o’t—let's sec where ye'll take us through.” 

Dumple, left to the freedom of his own will, 
trotted briskly to another pai’t of the latch, less pro¬ 
mising, as Brown thought, in appearance, but which 
I the animal’s sagacity or experience recommended 
as the safer of the two, and where, plunging in, he 
attained the other side with little difficulty. 

" I’m glad we’re out o’ that moss,” said Din- 
mont, where there’s mail* stables for horses tlian 
cliange-houses for men—we liave the Mauien-way 
to help us now, at ony rate.” Accorduigly, they 
speedily gained a sort of rugged causeway so called, 
being the remains of an old Roman road, which 
traverses these wild regions in a due northerly di-' 
fc.ctioa. Here they got on at the rate of nine or 
con miles an hour, Duinple seeking no other respite 


than M^liat arose from changing his pace from can¬ 
ter to trot. “ I could gar him show mair ^ion,” 
said his master, but we are twa laiig-lcggedWxieUls 
after a’, and it would be a pity to stresf^l Dumple— 
tliere wasna the like o’ him at Staneshlebank fair 
the day.” 

Brown readily assented to the propriety of spa¬ 
ring the horse, and added, that as they were now 
far out of the reach of the rogues, he thouglit Mr 
Dinmont had better tie a handkerchief round liis 
head, for fear of the cold frosty air aggravating tlie 
wound. 

“ What would I do that for ? ” answered the hardy 
farmer; the best way's to let the blood harken 
upon the cut—that saves plasters, hinney.” 

Brown, who in his military profession liad seen 
a great many hard blows pass, could not help re¬ 
marking, he had never known such severe strokes 
received with so much ai)parent indifference.” 

“ llout tout, man—1 would never be mal^ig a 
hum-diidgeon about a scart on the pow — bu/we’ll 
be in Scotland in five minutes now, and ye ’l^^iaun 
gang up to Charlie.s-hope wi’ mo, that’s a clear 
case.” 

Brown readily accepted the offered hospitality. 
Night was now falling, when they came in sight of ! 
a jiretty river winding its way through a pastoral 
country. The hills were greener and more abrupt 
than those which Brown had lately passed, sinking 
their grassy sides at once u])ou the river. They 
had no preten.sions to magnificence of height, or 
to romantic shapes, nor did their smooth swelling 
slopes exhibit either rocks or wooels. Yet the view 
was wild, solitary, and pleasingly rural. No en¬ 
closures, no roads, almost no tillage—it seemed a 
land which a patriarch would have chosen to feed 
liis tlocks and herds. The remains of here 
tliere a dismantled and mined tower, showeiXr that 
it had once harboured beings of a very different 
dcscrijilioii from its present inhabitants ; I'^hose 
freebooters, namely, to whoso exploits the /^wars 
between England and Scotland bear | 

Dcseeiuling by a path towards I 

ford, Dumple crossed the small com-^ ' 

(|uickcning his pace, trottj'ii bout a 
up its banks, and appre two or 

thatclied houses, jdaced ^vith their angle.,Ho each 
other, with a great contem})t of regularity. This 
v.as tile farni-stoading of Cliarlies-hope, or, in tlie 
language of the country, “ the I’own.” A most | 
liirioiis barking was set up at their approach, by 
the whole three generations of Mustard and Pep- | 
per, and a number of allies, names unknown. The 
fariiKu- made liis well-known voice lustily heard to 
restore order; the door opened, and a half-dressed 
ewe-rnilker, who had done that good office, shut it 
ill their faces, in order that she might run hen the 
house, to cry ‘‘ Mistress, mistress, it’s the master, 
and another man wi’ him.” Dumple, turned loose, 
walked to his own stable-door, and there pawed 
and whinnied for admission, in strains which were 
answered hy his acijuaintances from the interior. 
Amid this bustle. Brown was fain to secure Wasp 
from tlie other dogs, who, with ardour coiTosnond- 
ing more to tlieir own names than to the hosj^itable 
temper of their owner, were much disposed to use 
the intruder roughly. 

In about a minute a stout labourer was patting 
Dumple, and infa'oducing him into the stable, while 
Mrs Dinmont, a well-favoured buxom dame, wel 
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coindjf.'her husband^ with uiifeigiu?d rupture. Eh, 
sirsJtudemau, ye hae been a weary Vhile away!” 
jore 

- 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Liddell till now, except in Doric lays, 

Tuned to her murmurs by her love-sick swains, 
Unknown in song—thougii not a purer stream 
Kolls towards the western main. 

Alt oj' Preserving HealtU 

Tjijj present store-fanners of the south of Scot¬ 
land are a much more refined race than tlieir 
lathers, and the manners 1 am now to describe 
have either altogether disappeared, or are greatly 
modified. Without losing the inu’al simplicity of 
maimers, they now cultivate arts unknown to the 
fonner generation, not only in the progressive im¬ 
provement of their possessions, but in all the com¬ 
forts of life. Tlieir houses are more commodious, 
tliCY regulated so as better to keep 

pacar^Sh those of the civilized world; and the best 
of^llixuries, the luxury of knowledge, has gained 
niuch ground among their hills during the last 
years. Deep drinking, formerly their great¬ 
est iiiiling, is now fiist losing gi’ound; and, while 
the frankness of their extensive hospitality conti¬ 
nues the same, it is, generally speaking, refined in 
its character, and restrained in its excesses. 

'■* “ Deil’s in the wife,” said Daridie Dinmont, sha¬ 
king off his spouse’s embrace, but gently and with 
a look of great afiection ; “ deil’s in ye, Ailie—d’ye 
I no see the stranger gentleman?” 


eye directed to the pocket-book, but witli a feeling 
of natural propriety whicli made the inference the 
most delicate possible) “ miless there was ony other 

way”-Hrown saw, and estimated at its due 

rate, the mixture of simplicity and grateful gene- ; 
rosity wdiich took the downright w'ay of expressing 
itself, yet qualified witli so much ^elicacy. lie was 
aware his own appearance, jilain at best, and now 
torn and spattered with blood, made him an object 
I of pity at least, and perhaps of charity. He has* 

1 tened to say his name w as Brown, a captain in tho 

--regiment of cai'Jilry, tra\xiling for pleasure, 

and on foot, both from motives of independence 
, and economy ; and he begged his kind landlady 
would look at her husband’s wnunds, the state of 
! whicli he had refused to permit him to examine. 

; Mrs Diumont was used to her Imsband’s broken 
I heads more than to the presence of a captain of 
I dragoons. She therefore glanced at a table-cloth, 
not quite clean, and conned ov^er lier proposejl 
supper a minute or two, before, patting her hus¬ 
band oil the shoulder, she bade him sit down for 
a hard-headed loon, that was aye bringing him- 
sell and other folk into collio-sliangics.” 

When Dandle Dinmont, after executing two or 
three ca]>rioles, and cutting the Higliland-tiing, by 
way of ridicule of his wife’s anxiety, at last deigned 
: to sit dow'ii, and commit his round, black, sbaggy 
i bullet of a head to her inspection, Browm thought 
; he had seen tlic regimental surgeon look gravi* ! 
i upon a more triiiing case. Tlie gudewife, however. ! 
i showed some luiowledge of chirurgery—she cm ; 
' away witli her scissors ihe gory locks, whose stil 1 


Ailie turned to make her apology—“ Truth, 1 
was sae weel pleased to see the gudemaii, that— 
—But, gude gracious! what’s tho matter wi’ Ae 
baith?”—for they were now' in her little parlour, 
aqtd the candle showed the streaks of blood whicli 
Dinrmont’s wounded head had plentifully imparted 
to tflie clothes of his companion as well as to his 
owju. “ Ye’ve been fighting again. Dandy, wi’ some 
o’Jdie Bewcastle horse-coiqiers! Wow, man, a 
niA-T’XVd man, wi’ a bonny family like yours, should 
[x^ivenY^lfei: Aiiat a father’s life’.s w'orth in tlie waiid.” 
—The tears stood in the good woman’s eyes as she 
spoke. 

‘‘Whisht! wiiist, gudewife!” said her husband, 
with a smack that had much more afiection than 
ceremony ill it;—“never mind — never mind — 
there’s a gentleman that will tell you, that just 
when I had ga’en up to liOuiie Lovvtlier’s, and liad 
bidden the drinking of twa cheerers, and gotten 
just in again upon the moss, and w'as whigging 
cannily awa hame, twa land-loupcrs junijiit out of 
a peat-hag on me or I >vas thinking, and got me 
down, and knevelled mo sair aiieucli, or 1 could i 
gar my whip w-alk about their lugs;—and troth, 
gudew ife, if this honest gentleman hadna come up, 

1 would have gotten mair licks than 1 like, and lost 
mair siller than 1 could weel spare; so ye maun be 
thankful to him for it, under God.” With that he 
di*ew from his side-pocket a large greasy leather 
pocket-book, and bade the gudewife lock it up in 
her hist. 

j(4Pod bless the gentleman, and e’en God bless 
a’ my heart! But what can we do for him, 
Jlmt to him the meat and quarters we wadna 
refuse to the poorest body on earth—unless” (her 

# ' * See Note C ,—Dandie Dinmont. 


fciied and coagulated clusters interfered with her 
operations, and clajqied on the wound some lint 
besmeared with a vulnerary salvo, esteemed sove¬ 
reign by the whole dale (wiiich aftbrded upon Fair 
nights considerable experience of such cases) — 
slie then fixed lier plaster with a bandage, and, 
s})iie of her i)atient’s resistance, pulled over all a 
niglit-caj), to keep everything in its right place. 
Some contusions on the brow and shoulders she 
fomented with brandy, which the patient did iioL 
permit till the medicine had paid a heavy toll to 
j his mouth. Mrs Dinmont then simply, but kindly, 

! offered her assi-stance to Brown. 

He assured her he had no occasion for any tiling 
but the accommodation of a basin and towel. 

“ And that’s what I should have thought of 
sooner,” she said; “ and I did tliink o’t, but i 
durst na open the door, for tliere’s a’ the bairns, 
poor tilings, sae keen to see their father.” 

This exiilained a great drumming and winning 
at the door of the little j)aiiour, which had some¬ 
what surprised Brown, though his kind landla<iy 
liad only noticed it by fastening the bolt as soon as 
she heard it begin. But on her ojiening the door 
to seek the basin and towel (for she never thought 
of showing tlie guest to a separate room), a whole 
tide of white-headed urchins streamed in, Some 
from the stj\ble, where they had been seeing Dum- 
])le, and giving him a welcome home with jiai’t of 
their four-hours scones; others from tlie kitchen* 
where they had been listening to auld Elsj)othV 
talcs and ballads; and the youngest, half-naked, 
out of bed,—all roaring to see daddy, and to inquire 
what he had brought liorae for them from tho va¬ 
rious fairs he had visited in his peregrinatioiiB. Our 
knight of the broken head first kissed and hugged 
them all round, then distributed wliistlos, penny- 
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trumpets, and gingerbread; and, lastly, when tlie 
tumult of their joy and welcome beyond bearing, 
exclaimed to his guest—This is a* the gudewife’s 
fault, Captain—she will gie the bairns a’ their ain 
way.” 

^ Me! Lord help me!” said Ailie, who at that 
instant entered with the basin and ewer, “ how can 
I help it?—I have naething else to gie them, poor 
things 1 ” 

Dinmont then exerted himself, and, between coax¬ 
ing, threats, and shoving, cleared the room of all the 
intruders, excepting a boy and girl, the two eldest 
of the family, who couJd, as he observed, behave 
themselves “ distinctly.” For the same reason, but 
with less ceremony, all the dogs were kicked out, 
excepting the venerable patriarchs, old Pepper and 
Mustard, whom frequent castigation and the ad¬ 
vance of years had inspired with such a share of 
passive hospitality, that, after mutual explanation 
and remonstrance in the shape of some growling, 
they admitted Wasp, who had hitherto judged it 
safe to keep beneath his master’s chair, to a share 
of a dried wedder’s skin, which, with the wool up¬ 
permost and unshorn, served all the purposes of a 
Bristol heartli-rug. 

The active bustle of the mistress (so she was 
I called in the kitchen, and the gudewife in the par¬ 
lour) had already signed the fate of a couple of 
fowls, which, for want of time to dress them other¬ 
wise, soon appeared reeking from the gridiron— 
or brander, as Mrs Dinmont denominated it. A 
huge piece of cold beef-ham, eggs, butter, cakes, 
and barley-meal bannocks in plenty, made up the 
entertainment, which was to bo diluted with home¬ 
brewed ale of excellent quality, and a case-bottle 
of brandy. Few soldiers would find fault with 
such cheer after a day’s hard exercise, and a skir- | 
mish to boot; accordingly Brown did great honour 
to the eatables. While the gudewife partly aided, 
partly instructed, a great stout servant girl, with 
cheeks as red as her top-knot, to remove the supper 
matters, and supply sugar and hot water (which, 
in the damsel’s anxiety to gaze upon an actual live 
captain, she was in some danger of forgetting), 
Brown took an opportunity to ask his host whether 
he did not repent of having neglected the gipsy’s 
hint. 

Wha kens ? ” answered he; “ they’re queer 
deevils;—maybe I might just have ’scaped ae 
gang to meet the other. And yet I’ll no say that 
neither; for if that randy wife was coming to Char- 
lies-hope, she should have a pint bottle o’ brandy 
and a pound o’ tobacco to wear her through the 
winter. They’re queer deevils; as my auld father 
used to say—they’re warst where tliey’re warst 
guided. After a’, there’s baith gude and ill about 
3ie gipsies.” 

This, and some other desultory conversation, 
served as a shoeing-hom” to draw on another 
cup of ale and another cheerery as Dinmont termed 
it in his country phrase, of brandy and water. 
Brown then resolutely declined all farther convi¬ 
viality for that evening, pleading his own >veari- 
ness and the effects of tlie skirmish,—being well 
aware that it would have availed nothing to have 
remonstrated with his host on the danger that ex- i 
ccss might have occasioned to his own raw wound ^ 
and bloody coxcomb. A very small bed-room, but j 
a very clean bed, received the traveller, and the 
Bheets made good the courteous vaunt of the hostess, I 


“ that they w'ould he as pleasant ius he coif 
ony gate, for they were w’ashed wi’ the j 

water, and bleached on the bonny white 
and bittled by Nelly and hersell; and wliaTcodj^^^ 
woman, if she was a queen, do mair for ^hera?” 

They indeed rivalled snow in wiii-feness, and 
had, besides, a pleasant fragrance from the manner 
in which they had been bleached. Little Wasp, 
after licking his master’s hand to ask leave, couched 
himself on the coverlet at his feet; and the tra¬ 
veller’s senses were soon lost in grateful oblivion. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

-Give, ye Britons, then. 

Your sportive fury, pitiless, to pour 
Loose on the nightly robber of the fold. 

Him, from his craggy winding haunts unearth’d. 

Let all the thunder of the chase pursue. 

Thomson’s Seasons. , 

Brown rose early in the morning, and walked 
out to look at the establishment of his new frjend. 

All was rough and neglected in the neighboiirJUQod 
of the house ;—a paltry garden, no pains taken to 
make the vicinity dry or comfortable, and a t^al 
absence of all those little neatnesses which give 
the eye so much pleasure in looking at an English 
farm-house. There were, notwitlistanding, evident 
signs that this arose only from want of taste, or ig¬ 
norance, not from poverty, or the negligence which 
attends it. On the contrary, a noble cow-house, 
well filled w'ith good milk-cows, a feeiling-hous^, 
w’ith ten bullocks of the most approved breed, a 
stable, with two good teams of horses, the appear¬ 
ance of domestics, active, industrious, and appa¬ 
rently contented with their lot; in a word, an air of 
liberal though sluttish plenty indicated the wealthy 
farmer. The situation of the house above the riwtti'c --1 
formed a gentle declivity, which relieved the iij that 1 
bitants of the nuisances that might otherwise ll|prent ] 
stagnated around it. At a little distance was Ihose ’ 
whole band of children, playing and building hojwars 
with peats around a huge doddere'll 
was called Charlie’s-Busli, from some 
specting an old freebooter who had once ifiiiabitcd K 
the spot. Between the fann-house and the liill- 
pa.sture was a deep morass, termed in that country 
a slack; it had once been the defence of a fortalice, 
of which no vestiges now remained, but which was 
said to have been inliabited by the same doughty 
hero we have now alluded to. Brown endeavomred 
to make some acquaintance with the children; but 
“ the rogues fled from him like quicksilver,” though 
the two eldest stood peeping when they had got to 
some distance. The traveller then turned his course 
towards tlie hill, crossing the foresaid swamp by a 
range of stepping-stones, neither the broadest nor 
steadiest that could be imagined. He had not climbed 
far up the hill when he met a man descending. 

He soon recognised his worthy host, though a 
maudy as it is called, or a grey shepherd’s-plaid, 
supplied Ills travelling jockey-coat, and a cap, faced 
with wild-cat’s fur, more commodiously covered his 
bandaged head than a hat would have done. As he 
appeared through the morning mist, Brown, aij^cus- 
tomed to judge of men by their thewes and sij^ws, 
could not help admiring his height, the bi»id ta>^! 
his shoulders, and the steady firmness of \ 

Dinmont internally paid the same complils patting 
Brown, whose athletic form he now perused t while 

wel 
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com^nore at leisure tlian he had done formerly, 
sirs jr the usual gi’eetinga of the morning, tlie guest 
J^d whether his host found any iucouvement 
from the last night’s affray. 

^ ** I hath maist forgotten’t,” said the hardy Bor¬ 
derer ; " but I think this morning, now that I am 
fresh and sober, if you and I were at tlie Wither- 
fihins’ Latch, wi’ ilka ane a gudo oak souple in his 
liand, we w'adna turn back, no for half a dizzen o’ 
yon scaff-raff.” 

But are you prudent, my good sir,” said Brown, 
not to take an hour or two^ repose after receiv¬ 
ing sucli severe contusions ? ” 

“ Confusions! ” replied the farmer, laughing in 
derision; — “ Lord, Captain, naething confuses my 
head — I ance jumped up and laid the dogs on tho 
fox after I had tumbled from the tap o’ Christeii- 
bury Craig, and that might have confused me to 
purpose, Na — naething confuses me, unless it be 
a screed o’ drink at an orra time. Besides, I be- 
lio'oved^ be round the hirscl this morning, and see 
homHtfie herds were coming on—they’re apt to be 
nojffigent wi’ theii* foot-balls, and fairs, and trysts, 
N^ln ane’s away. And there I met wi’ Tam o’ 
Tojphaw, and a wheen o’ the rest o’ tho billies on 
the w’ater side; they’re a’ for a fox-hunt this morii- 
ing — ye’ll gang? I’ll gleye Dumple, and take the 
brood mare mysell.” 

But I fear I must leave you this morning, Mr 
Dinmont,” replied Brown. 

The fient a bit o’ that,” exclaimed the Bor¬ 
derer,— ‘‘ I’ll no part wi’ ye at ony rate for a fort- 
niglit mair—Na, na; we dinna meet sic friends as 
you on a Bewcastle moss every night.” 

Brown had not designed Ids journey should be a 
speedy one ; he therefore readily compounded with 
this hearty invitation, by agreeing to pass a week 
auiCharlies-hope. 

Dii'iln their return to the house, where the good- 
to tb presided over an ample breakfast, she heard 
owivs of the proposed fox-hunt, not indeed with ap- 
o’ hut without alarm or sui^rise. “ Band! 

ni^ ^^N.auld man yet; naething will make ye kike 
ye’re brought hame some day wi’ your 
feet foremost.” 

“ Tut, lass I ” answered Dandie, ** ye ken your- 
sell I am never a prin the waui* o’ my rambles.” 

So saying, he exhorted Brown to be hasty in dis¬ 
patching his breakfast, as, “ the frost having given 
way, the scent would lie tins morning primely.” 

Out they sallied accordingly for Otterscope- 
scaiu’s, the farmer leading the way. They soon 
quitted tho little valley, and involved themselves 
among hills as steep as they could be without being 
precipitous. The sides often presented gullies, down 
which, in the winter season, or after heavy rain, the 
torrents descended with great fury. Some dappled 
mists still fbated along the peaks of the hills, the 
remains of the morning clouds, for the frost had 
broken up with a smart shower. Through these 
fleecy screens were seen a hundred little tempo¬ 
rary streamlets or rills, descending the sides of the 
rac^tains like silver threads. By small sheep- 
tra^s along these steeps, over which Dinmont trot- 
the most fearless confidence, they at length 
the scene of sport, and began to see other 
to on horse and foot, making toward the 
refuse tife:Jidezvo\i&, Brown was puzzling himself 

__ Ive how a fox-chase could take place among 

/i^nere it was barely possible for a pony, ac- 

( 


customed to the ground, to trot along, but where- 
quitting the track for half a yard’s breadth, the 
rider might be either bogged, or precipitated down 
the bank. This wonder was not dinunished when 
he came to the place of action. 

They had gradually ascended very liigh, and now 
found themselves on a mountain-ridge overhanging 
a glen of great depth, but extremely narrow. Here 
the sportsmen had collected, with an apparatus 
which would have shocked a member of the Pychcly 
Hunt; for, the object being the removal of a noxi¬ 
ous and destnictive animal, as well as the pleasures 
of the chase, p(jor Reynard w as allowed much less 
fair play than when pursued in form tlirough an 
open country. The strength of his habitation, how¬ 
ever, and the nature of the ground by which it was 
suri'omided on all sides, supplied what was wanting 
in the courtesy of his pui’suers. The sides of the 
glen were broken banlcs of earth, and rocks of rot¬ 
ten stone, which sunk sheer down to the little wind¬ 
ing stream below, attbrding here and there a tuft of 
scathed brush-wood, or a patch of furze. Along the 
edges of this ravine, which, as we have said, was 
very naiTOw, but of profound depth, the hunters on 
horse and foot ranged themselves; almost ev^ry 
farmer had with him at least a brace of large and 
fierce gi*e 3 'homKls, of the race of those deer-doga 
which were fonnerly used in that country, but 
grcatlj' lessened in size from being crossed with the 
common breed. The huntsman, a sort of provincial 
officer of the district, who receives a certain supply 
j of meal, and a reward for every fox he destroys, 

1 w as already at the bottom of tho dell, whose echoes 
tliundered to the chiding of two or three brace of 
fox-iiounds. Terriers, including the whole genera¬ 
tion of Pepper and Mustard, were also in attend¬ 
ance, haring been sent forward under the care of a 
I sheplierd. Mongrel, whelp, and cur of low degree, 

I filled up the burden of the chorus. The spectators 
j on the brink of the ravine, or glen, held their grey¬ 
hounds in leash in readiness to slip them at the fox, 

I as soon as the activity of the pariy below should 
force him to abandon his cover. 

The scene, though uncouth to the eye of a pro- 
j fessed sportsman, had something in it wildly capti- 
! vatiiig. The shifting figures ou the mountain ridge, 

I having the sky for their back-gromid, appeared to 
! move in the air. Tho dogs, impatient of their re¬ 
straint, and maddened with tho haying beneath, 
spriuig here and there, and strained at the slips 
which prevented them from joining their compa¬ 
nions. Looking down, the view was equally striking. 
—The tliin mists were not totally dispei-sed in tho 
glen, so that it was often through their gauzy me¬ 
dium that the eye strove to discover the motions of 
tho hunters below. Sometimes a breath of wind 
made tlie scene visible, the blue rill glittering as 
it twined itself through its rude and solitary dell. 
They then could see the shepherds springing with 
fearless activity from one dangerous point to an¬ 
other, and cheering the dogs on the scent — the 
whole so diminished by depth and distance, that 
they looked like pigmies. Again the mists close over 
them, and the only signs of their continued exer- 
. tions are the halloos of the men, and the clamours 
of the hounds, ascending as it were out of the 
bowels of the earth. When the fox, thus per¬ 
secuted from one strong-hold to another, was ai 
length obliged to abandon his valley, and to break 
away for a more distant retreat, those who watched j 
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his motions from the top slipped tlieir greyhoujids, 
which, excelling the fox in swiftness, and equalling 
him in ferocity and spirit, soon brought the plun¬ 
derer to his life’s end. 

In this way, witlioiit any attention to the ordi¬ 
nary rules and decorums of sport, but apparently 
as much to the gratification both of bipeds and 
quadrupeds as if all due ritual bad been followed, 
four foxes were killed on this active morning; and 
even Brown himself, though he had seen the prince¬ 
ly sports of India, and ridden a-tigcr-lmnting upon 
an elephant with the Nabob of Arcot, professed to 
liave received an excellent morning’s amusement. 
When the sport w’as given up for the day, most of 
the sportsmen, according to the established hospi¬ 
tality of the country, wont to dine at Charlies-liope. 

During their return homeward, Brown rode for I 
a short time beside the huntsman, and asked him 
some questions concerning the mode in which he 
exercised his profession. The man showed an iin- | 
willingness to meet his eye, and a disposition to he 
rid of his company and conversati<m, for which 
Brown could not easily account. He was a thin, 
dark, active fellow', well framed for the hardy pro- i 
fession wdiich he exercised. But his face had not i 
the frankness of the jolly hunter; he was down- ! 
looked, emharrassed, and avoided the eyes of those , 
who looked hard at him. Aft(T some unimportant ; 
observations on the success of tlie day. Brown gave j 
liim a trifling gratuity, and rode on with his land- J 
lord. They found the gudewih^ prepared for their 
reception ; the fold and the poultry-yard furnished 
the entertainment, and the kind and hearty wcl- 
1 come made amends for all deficiencies in elegaiicr i 
I and fashion. I 


CHAPTER XXVl. 

The Elliots and Armstrongs did convene. 

They were a gallant company ! 

Bnlhid of Johnnie Armtirong. 

Without noticing the occupations of an inter- 1 
veiling day or two, which, lus they consisted of the i 
ordinary silvan amusements of shooting and cours¬ 
ing, have nothing sufficiently interesting to detain 
the reader, we pass to one in some degree peculiar 
to Scotland, which may be called a sort of salmon- i 
hunting. This chase, in which the fish is pursued 
and struck with barbed spears, or a sort of long 
shafted trident, called a veaster^ is much practised 
at the mouth of the Esk, and in the other salmon 
rivers of Scotland. The sport is followed by day 
and night, but most commonly in the latter, w'licn 
the fish are discovered by mean of torches, or fire¬ 
grates, filled with blazing fragments of tar-barrels, 
which shed a sri’ong though partial liglit upon the 
water. On tlie j)rescnt occasion, tlie principal party 
were embarked in a crazy boat upon a part of tlie 
river which was enlarged and deepened by the re¬ 
straint of a mill-wear, while others, like the ancient 
Bacchanals in their gambols, nin along the banks, 
brandishing their torches and spears, and pursuing 
tlie salmon, some of which endeavoured to escape I 
up the stream, wliile others, shrouding themselves* 
under roots of trees, fragments of stones, and large 

^ Or ffiister. The long spear Is used for striking; but 
there Is a shorter, which is cast from the hand, and with 
which an experienced sportsman hits the lish with singu¬ 
lar dexterity. 


nxjks, attempted to conceal themselves 
researches of the fishermen. I’hese the 
the boat detected by the slightest indication^^^i | 
twinkling of a fin, the rising of an air-beUj'^as^^-Tt- 
ficient to point out to these adroit sportsmen in what 
direction to use their weapon. ^ 

The scene was inexpressibly animating to those 
accustomed to it; but as Brown w'as not practised 
to use the spear, he soon tii*ed of making efforts 
which were attended with no other consequences 
tljaii jarring his arms against the rocks at the bot¬ 
tom of the river, upon which, instead of the devoted 
salmon, he often bestowed his blow. Nor did he 
relish, though he concealed feelings which would 
not have been understood, being quite so near the 
agonies of tlie expiring salmon, as they lay flapping 
about in the boat, which they moistened with their 
blood. He therefore requested to be put ashore, 
and, from the top of a heugh or broken bank, en¬ 
joyed the scone much more to his satisfaction. Of¬ 
ten lie thought of liis friend Dudley the artist, when 
he observed the effect produced by the 8trong(rcd 
glare on the romantic banks under whicli the 
glided. Now the light diminished to a distant 
(hat seemed to twinkle on the waters, like (..ose 
which, according to tlie legends of the country, the 
u'.ater-kel[)y sends for the purpose of indicating 
the watery grave of Ins victims. Then it advanced 
nearer, Imiglitening and enlarging as it again ap¬ 
proached, till the broad flickering flame rendered 
iiank, and rock, and tree, visible as it passed, tin¬ 
ging them with its own red glare of dusky light,' 
and resigning them gradually to darkness, or to 
])n.lo imxjjilight, as it receded. By this light also 
were seen the figures in the boat, now liolding high 
their weapons, now .stoo])ing to strike, now stand¬ 
ing upright, bronzed, by the same red glare, into 
a colour which might have befitted the regions of 
Pandemonium. . 

Having amused himself for some time with these 
effects of light and shadow, BroAvu strolled home¬ 
wards towards the farm-house, gazing in his.4’ay 
at the persons engaged in the sport, two or thre^^ of 
whom are generally kept together, one holding the 
torch, the others with their spears, ready to avail 
themselves of the light it affords to strike their 
prey. As he observed one man struggling with a 
very weighty salmon whicli lie had speared but was 
unable completely to raise from the water, Brown 
I advanced close to the bank to see the issue of his 
exertions. The man who held the torch in this in¬ 
stance was the huntsman, whose sulky demeanour 
Brown had already noticed with siu’prise. 

“ Come here, sir! come here, sir! look at this 
ane! He turns up a side like a sow.” Such was 
tlic cry from the assistants when some of them ob¬ 
served BrowTi advancing. 

“ Ground the waster w'eel, man ! — ground the 
waster weel!—baud him down—ye liaena the pith 
o'acat!”—were the cries of advice, encourage¬ 
ment, and expostulation, from those who were on 
the bank, to the sportsman engaged with the sal¬ 
mon, who stood up to his middle in water, jingling 
among broken ice, struggling against the for^ of 
the fish and the strength of the cuiTent, and du^oua 
in what manner he should attempt to secure his 
booty. As Brown came to the edge of the bank, 
he called out—Hold up your torch, friend hunts¬ 
man ! ” for he had already distinguished his dusky 
features by the strong light cast upon them by tb»< 
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fellow no sooner heard his voice, 
or ratlier concluded, it was Bro\^Ti who 
liim, than, instead of advancing his 
IHft let it drop, as if accidentally, into the 
water. \ , 

** The aeil’s in Gabriel! ’’ said the spearman, as 
the fragments of glowing wood floated half-blazing, 
half - sparkling, but soon extinguished, down the 
stream—“ the deil’s in the man !—I’ll never mas¬ 
ter him without the light—and a braver kipper, 
could I but land him — never reisted abune a pair 
o’ cleeks.”^—Some dashed into the water to lend 
their assistance, ahd the fish, which was afterwards 
found to weigh nearly thirty pounds, was landed in 
safety. 

The behaviour of the huntsman struck Brown, 
although he had no recollection of his face, nor 
could conceive why he should, as it appeared ho 
evidently did, shun his observation. Could he be 
(tne of the footpads he had encountered a few days 
The supposition was not altogether im- 
P^^Mbahle, although unwarranted by any ohserva- 
he was able to make upon the man’s figure and 
To be sure, the villains wore their liats miicli 
slw^ihed, and luid loose coats, and their size was 
not in any way so peculiarly discriminated as to 
enable him to resort to that criterion. He resolved 
to speak to his host Dininont on tlie subject, but 
for obvious reasons concluded it were best to defer 
the explanation until a cool hour iii the morning. 

The sportsmen returned loaded w'itli fish, up¬ 
wards of one hundred salmon having been killed 
within the range of their sport. 'J’he best were 
selected for the use of the principal fanners, the 
others divided among their shepherds, cottars, de¬ 
pendents, and others of inferior rank who attended. 
These fish, dried in the turf smoke of their cabins, 
oivshealings, formed a savoury addition to the mess 
of potatoes, mixed with onions, which was the prin- 
their winter food. In the meanw'Iiile 
k? distribution of ale and whisky was made 

wfolg.thein, besides wdiat v^as called a kettle of 
—two or three salmon, luimcly, plunged into 
a caldron, and boiled for their supper. Brown 
accompanied his jolly landlord aiid the rest of liis 
friends into the large and smoky kitchen, where 
this savoury mess reeked on an oaken table, mas¬ 
sive enough to have dined Johnnie Armstrong and 
his merry-men. All was hearty cheer and huzza, 
and jest and clamorous laughter, and bragging 
alternately, and raillery betw'ecn whiles. Our tra¬ 
veller looked earnestly around for the dark coun¬ 
tenance of the fox-huntor; but it was nowhere to 
be seen. 

At length he hazarded a question concerning 
him. That was an aw kward accident, my lads, 
of one of you, who dropped his torch in the w'ater 
wdien liis companion was struggling with the liu-ge 
fish.” 

“ Awkward ! ” returned a shepherd, looking up, 
^(the same stout young fellow who had speared the 
fialmon), he deserved his paiks for’t—to put out 
the \Jight when the fish was on ane’s witters I®—I’m 
convinced Gabriel drapped the roughies^ in 
tliH^ater on purpose—-he doesna Kke to see ony- 
thing better than himscll.” 


^ Sec ^ote D,—Lwot Cleekt, 

^ The barbs of the spear. 

3 When dry splinters, or branches, are used as fuel to 
••upply the light for burning the water, as it is called, Uiey 


Ay,” said another, " he’s sair shamed o’ him 
sell, else he would have been up here the night-— 
Gabriel likes a little o’ the gude thing as weel as 
ony o’ us.” 

“ Is he of this country ?” said Brown. 

" Na, na, he’s been but shortly in office; but he’s 
a fell hunter—he’s frao dowm the country, some 
gate on the Dumfries side.” 

“ And what’s his name, pray ?” 

“ Gabriel.” 

“ But Gabriel whnt ?” 

‘‘ Oh, Lord kens that; we dinna mind folk’s af¬ 
ter-names muckle here, they run sae muckle into 
clans.” 

“ Ye see, sir,” said an old shepherd, rising, and 
speaking very slow, “ the folks hereabout are a’ i 
Annstrongs and Elliots,^ and sic like—twa or three | 
given names — and so, for distinction’s sake, the j 
lairds and farmers have the names of tlicir places 
that they live at — as for example, Tam o’ Todshaw, 
Will o’ the Flat, llohbie o’ Sorbietrees, and our 
good master here, o’ the Charlies-hope. — Aweel, 
sir, and then the inferior sort o’ people, ye’ll ob¬ 
serve, are kend by sorts o’ by-names some o’ them, 
as Glaiket Christie, and the Deuke’s Davie, or may¬ 
be, like this lad Gabriel, by bis employment; as 
for example, Tod Gabbie, or Hunter Gabbie. He’s 
no been lang here, sir, and I dinna think onybody 
kens him by ony other name. But it’s no right 
to rin him doun ahint his back, for he’s a fell fox 
hunter, though he’s maybe no just sae clever as 
some o’ the folk liereawa wi’ the w’/ister.” 

After some further desultory conversation, the 
superior spoi’tsmen retired to conclude the evening 
after their owm mamier, leaving the others to en- 
joy themselves, unawed by tlieir presence. That 
evening, like all those which Brown had passed at 
Charlies-hope, w'as spent in much innocent mirtli 
and conviviality. The latter might have approached 
to the verge of riot, but for tlie good women; for 
several of the neighbouring mistress^cs (a phrase of 
a signification how difierent from what it bears in 
more fashionable life !) had assembled at Char¬ 
lies-hope to witness the event of this memorable 
oveiiiug. Finding tlie pimch-bowl was so often 
replenished, that there was some danger of their 
gracious presence being forgotten, they rushed in 
valorously upon the recreant x’evellers, headed by 
our good mistress Ailie, so that Venus speedih 
routed Bacchus. Tlie fiddler and piper next made 
their appearance, and the best part of the night wai- 
gallantly consumed in dancing to their music. 

An otter-hunt the next day, and a badger-baituig 
the day after, consumed the time merrily.—I hope 
our traveller will not sink in the reader’s estima 
tion, sportsnnin though he may be, when I infonr 
him, that on this last occasion, after young I’epper 
had lost a fore-foot, and Mustard tlie second had 
been nearly throttled, he begged, as a particular 
and pex'sonal favour of Mr Dinmont, that the poor } 
badgei’, who had made so gallant a defence, should I 
be permitted to retire to his earth without farther j 
xnolestation. | 

Tlie farmer, who would probably have treated I 
this request with supreme contempt had it come 
I from any otlier person, was contented, in Brown’s 


are termed, as in the text, Roughies. WTien rags, dipped 
ill tar, are employed, they are called Hards, probably trow 
the French. 

I * See Note E, Clan Surnames. 
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.jude, to express the utter extremity of his wonder. 
—Weel/ he said, " that’s queer aneugh !—But 
since ye take his part, deil a tyke shall meddle wi* 
him mair in my day—we’ll e en mark him, and ca’ 
him the Captain’s brock—-and I’m sure I’m glad I 
can do onything to oblige you—but. Lord save us, 
to care about a brock I ” 

After a 'voek spent in rural sport, and distin¬ 
guished by the most frank attentions on the part of 
Ins honest landlord, Brown bade adieu to the banks 
of the Liddcl, and the hospitality of Charlies-hopo. 
The children, with all of w'hom he had now become 
nil intimate and a favourite, roared manfully in fiill 
chorus at his departure, and he was obliged to pro¬ 
mise twenty times, that he would soon return and 
play over all their favourite times upon the fla¬ 
geolet till they ha<l got them by heart. Come 
back again, Captain,” said one little sturdy fellow, 
“ and Jenny will be your wife.” Jenny was about 
eleven years old; she ran and hid herself behind 
her mammy. 

Captain, come back,” said a little fat roll-ahout 
girl of six, holding her mouth up to be kissed, “ and 
I’ll be your wife my ainsell.” 

They must be of harder mould than I,” thought 
Brown, ‘‘ who could part from so many kind hearts 
with indifference.”—The good dame too, with ma¬ 
tron modesty, and an afiectionate siniplicity that 
marked the olden time, offered her cheek to the de¬ 
parting guest — " It’s little the like of us can do,” 
she said, “ httle indeed — but yet — if there were 
but onytiling”- 

^ Now, my dear Mrs Dinmoiit, you embolden me 
to make a request—would you but have the kind¬ 
ness to weave me, or work me, just such a grey 
plaid as the goodman wears?” He had learned the 
language and feelings of the country even dining 
the short time of his residence, and was aware of 
the pleasure the request would confer. 

" A tait o’ woo’ would be scarce amang us,” said 
the goodwife, brightening, if ye sliouldna hae 
that, and as gudo a tweel as ever cam uff a pirn. 
I’ll speak to Johnnie Goodsire, the weaver at the 
Castletown, the mom. Fare ye weel, sir! — and 
may ye he just as happy yoursell as ye like to see 
a’ body else — and that would be a sair wish to 
some folk.” 

I must not omit to mention, that our traveller left 
his trusty attendant Wasp to be a guest at Char- 
lies-hope for a season, lie foresaw that he might 
prove a troublesome attendant in the event of his 
being in any situation where secrecy and conceal¬ 
ment might he necessary. He was therefore con¬ 
signed to the care of the eldest boy, who promised, 
in the words of the old song, that he sliould have 

“ A bit of his supper, a bit of his bed, ’ 

and that he should he engaged in none of those pe¬ 
rilous pastimes in which the race of Mustard and 
Pepper had suffered frequent mutilation. Brown 
now prepared for his journey, having taken a tem¬ 
porary farewell of his trusty little companion. 

There is an odd prejudice in these hills in favour 
of riding. Every farmer rides well,* and rides the 
whole day. Probably the extent of their large pas¬ 
ture farms, and the necessity of surveying them 
rapidly, first introduced this custom; or a very 


^ It would be alfeotation to alter this reference. But the 
reader will understand, that it was inserted to keep up the 
author’s inooeuito as he was not likely to be suspected of 


zealous antiquary might derive it from the tnUf 
the Lay of flie L^t Minstrel, when twenty tK 
sand horsemen assembled at the light of the b^ ^ 
fires. ^ But the truth is undeniable; the/^ke to 
be on horseback, and can be with difficulty con¬ 
vinced that any one chooses walking fi^om other 
motives than those of convenience or necessity. 
Accordingly, Dinmont insisted upon mounting his 
guest, and accompanying him on horseback as far 
as tlie nearest town in Dumfries-shire, wliere he had 
directed his baggage to bo sent, and from which he 
proposed to pursue his intended journey towards 
WoodbouiTie, the residence of Julia Maunering. 

Upon the way he questioned his companion con¬ 
cerning tlie character of the fox-hunter; but gained 
little information, as he had been called to that 
office ivhile Dinmont was making the round of the 
Highland fairs. “ He was a shake-rag like fellow,” 
he said, ‘‘ and, he dared to say, had gipsy blood in 
his veins ; but at ony rate, he was naue o’ the 
smacks that had been on their quarters in the m^s 
—he would ken them weel if he saw them ag^n. 


again, 111 gie 
.something to buy tobacco—1 have a gi’eat notion 
she meant me very fair after a’.” 

When tliey were about finally to part, the good 
farmer held Brown long by the hand, and at length 
said, ‘‘ Captain, the woo’s sae weel up the year, that 
it's paid a’ the rent, and we have naething to do 
wi’ the rest o’ the siller when Ailie has had her new 
gown, and the bairns their bits o’ duds—now I was 
thinking of some safe hand to put it into, for it’s 
ower muckle to ware on brandy and sugar—now 
I have heard that you army gentlemen can some- 
times buy yoursells up a step; and if a hundred 
or twa would help ye on such an occasion, the hit 
scT’apc o’ youi’ pen would bo as good to me as tiie 
silliT, and ye might just take yore ain time o’ sm- 
tling it—it wad be a great convenience to me,” 
Brown, who felt tlie full delicacy that wished 4o 
disguise the conferring an obligation under the show 
of asking a favoui’, thanked his grateful friend most 
heartily, and assured him he would have recoui’se 
to his purse, without scruple, should circumstances 
ever render it convenient for him. And thus they 
parted with many expressions of mutual regal'd. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

If thou hast any love of mercy in thee. 

Turn me upon my face, that 1 may die. 

Joanna Baillik. 

Ouii traveller hired a post-chaise at the place 
where he separated from Dinmont, with the pur¬ 
pose of proceeding to Kippletringan, there to in¬ 
quire into the state of the family at Woodbourne, 
before he should venture to make his presence in 
the country known to Miss Maniiering. The stage 
was a long one of eighteen or twenty miles, and 
the road lay across t^e countiy. To add to the 
inconveniences of the journey, the snow begai^to 
fall pretty quickly. The postilion, however, jJjp- 
cceded on his journey for a good many mileE(, with- . 


quoting his own works. This explanation is also appli¬ 
cable to one or two similar passages, in this and the otnei 
novels, introduced for the same reason. 
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/>'ui wpx^sslng doubt'or hesitatioi^ It was not until 
' the tght was completely set in, that he intimated 
hh&'^hensions whether he was in the right 
,^j^^2^5jje increasing snow rendered this intima¬ 
tion rathSf alarming, for as it drove full in the 
lad’s face, and lay whitening all around him, it 
served in two different ways to confuse his kiiow- 
ledg6**of the country, and to diminish the chance of 
liis recovering the right track. Bro^vn then him¬ 
self got out and looked round, not, it may well be 
imagined, from any better hope than that of seeing 
some house at which he might make inquiry. But 
none appeared—he could therefore only tell the 
lad to drive steadily on. The road on whidi they 
were, ran through plantations of considerable ex¬ 
tent and depth, and the traveller therefore conjec¬ 
tured tnat there must be a gentleman’s house at no 
great distance. At length, after struggling wearily 
on for about a mile, the post-boy stopped, and pro- 
teJ^ted his horses would not budge a foot farther; 

“ b'fc^.^irtrsaw,” ho said, “ a light among the trees, 
must proceed from a house; the only way 
-w^Cto inquire the road there.” Accordingly, he 
dph^ounted, heavily encumbered with a long great- 
coaVd^and a pair of boots which might have rivalled 
in thickness the seven-fold shield of Ajax. As in 
this guise he was plodding forth upon his voyage 
of discovery, Brown’s impatience prevailed, and, 
jumping out of the carriage, lie desired the lad to 
stop where he was, by the horses, and ho would 
himself go to the house — a command which tlie 
di’iver most joyfully obeyed. 

Our traveller groped along the side of the enclo- 
sui’e from which the light glimmered, in order to 
Kind some mode of approaching in that direction, 
and after proceeding for some space, at length found 
a stile in the hedge, and a pathway leading into the 
plantation, which in that place was of gi’eat extent. 
This promised to lead to the light which was the 
objd'ct of his search, and accordingly Brown pro¬ 
ceeded in that direction, but soon totally lost sight 
j of Sy^ong the trees. The path, which at first 
! ^®<^pfced broad and well marked by the opening of 
‘^le wood through which it winded, was now less 
j easily distinguishable, although the whiteness of 
the snow afforded some reflected light to assist his 
search. Directing himself as much as possible 
through the more open parts of the wood, he pro¬ 
ceeded almost a mile without cither recovering a 
view of the light, or seeing anything resembling a 
habitation. Still, however, he thought it best to 
j persevere in that direction. It must surely have 
been a light in the hut of a forester, for it shone too 
steadily to be the glimmer of an ignis fatuus. The 
ground at length became broken, and declined 
rapidly; and although Brown conceived he still 
moved along what had once at least been a path¬ 
way, it was now very unequal, and the snow con¬ 
cealing those breaches and inequalities, the traveller 
had one or two falls in consequence. He began 
now to think of turning back, especially as the fall¬ 
ing snow, which his impatience had hitherto pre¬ 
vented his attending to, was coming on thicker and 
fastejw. 


however, to make a last effort, he still 
ad^yMjC^ja, little way, when, to his great delight, 
ho beheffi the light opposite at no great distance, 
and apparently upon a level with him. He quickly 
found that this last appearance was deception, for 
the ground continued so rapidly to sink, as made it 


obvious there was a deep dell, or ravine of some 
kind, between him and the object of his search, 
Taking every precaution to preserve his footing, he 
continued to descend until he reached the bottom 
of a very steep and narrow glen, through wiiicb 
winded a small rivulet, whose course was then al¬ 
most choked with snow. He now found himself 
embarrassed among the ruins of cottages, whoso 
black gables, rendered more distinguishable by the 
contrast witli the whitened surface from which 
they rose, were still standing; the side-walls had 
long since given way to time, and, piled in sliape 
less heaps, and covered witli snow, offered frequent 
and embarrabsing obstacles to our traveller’s pro¬ 
gress. Still, however, he persevered—crossed the 
rivulet, not without some trouble, and at length, by 
exertions which became botli painful and perilous, 
ascended its opposite and very rugged bank, until 
he came on a level with the building from which 
the gleam proceeded. 

It was difficult, especially by so imperfect a light, 
to discover tlie nature of this edifice; but it seemed 
a square building of small size, the upper part of 
which was totally ruinous. It had, perhaps, been 
the abode, in former times, of some lesser proprie¬ 
tor, or a place of strcngtli and concealment in case 
of need, for one of gi'cater importance. But only 
tlie lower vault remained, the arch of which formed 
the roof in the present state of the building. Brown 
first approached the place from whence the light 
proceeded, which was a long naiTow slit or loop¬ 
hole, such as usually are to be found in old cascles. 
Impelled by curiosity to reconnoiti'e the interior of 
this strange place before he entered, Browa gazed 
in at this aperture. A scone of greater desolation 
could not well be imagined. There was a lire upon 
the floor, the smoke of which, after circling tlirough 
the apartment, escaped by a hole broken in the arch 
above. The walls, seen by this smoky light, liad i 
the rude and waste appearance of a ruin of three j 
ccntiu’ies old at least. A cask or two, with some > 
broken boxes and paclcages, lay about the place in ; 
confusion. But the inmates chiolly occupied Brown’s 
attention. Upon a lair composed of straw, v'ith a ! 
blanket stretched over it, lay a figure, so still, that, j 
except that it was not dressed in the ordinary habi- l 
liments of the grave, Brown would have concluded j 
it to be a corpse. On a steadier view he perceived j 
it was only on the point of becoming so, for he i 
heard one or two of those low, deep, and hard- j 
di-aw'ii sighs, that precede dissolution when the i 
frame is tenacious of life. A female figure, dressed 
in a long cloak, sate on a stone by this miserable j 
couch; her elbows rested upon her knees, and her , 
face, averted from the light of an iron lamp beside | 
her, was bent upon that of the dying person. She i 
moistened his mouth from time to time with some 
liquid, and between whiles sung, in a low monoto¬ 
nous cadence, one of those prayers, or rather spells, 
which, in some parts of Scotland, and the north of j 
England, are used by the vnilgar and ignorant to j 
speed tlie passage of a parting spirit, like the tolling ; 
of the bell in catholic days. She accompanied this j 
dismal sound with a slow rocking motion of her i 
body to and fro, as if to keep time with her song, I 
The words ran nearly thus:— 

Wasted, weary, wherefore stay, 

■Wrestling thus with earth and clay? 

I'rom the body pass away; ~ 

Hark 1 the mass is singing. 
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From thee doff thy mortal weed, 

Mary Mother be thy speed, 

Saints to help thee at thy ne^; - ^ 

Hark! the knell Is ringing. 


Fear not snow-drift driving fast, 

Sleet, or hail, or levin blast; 

Soon the shroud shall lap thee fast, 

And the sleep be on thee cast 

That shall ne’er know waking. 


Haste thee, haste thee, to be gone,— 

Earth flits fast, and time draws on,— 

Gasp thy gasp, and groan thy groan, 

Day is near the breaking. 

The songstress paused, and was answered by one 
, jr two deep and hollow groans, that seemed to pro- 
I seed from the very agony of the mortal strife. It 
will not be,” she muttered to herself—He can¬ 
not pass away with that on his mind — it tethers 
liira hero— 

‘ Heaven cannot abide it; 

Earth refuses to hide it.’ • 

I must open the door and, rising, she faced to¬ 
wards tlie door of the apartment, observing heed- 
fully not to turn back her head, and, withdrawing 
a bolt or two (for, notwitlistanding the miserable 
appearance of the place, the door was cautiously 
secured), she lifted the latch, sayir.g, 

“ Open lock — end strife, 

Come death, and pass r.io.” 

Brown, who had by this time moved from his puot, 
stood before her as she opened the door. She 
stepped back a pace, and he entered, instantly ro- 
I Cognising, but with no comfortable sensation, the 
I same gipsy woman whom he had met in Bewcastle. 
She also knew him at once, and her attitude, figure, 
and the anxiety of her countenance, assumed the 
appearance of the well-disposed ogress of a fairy 
tale, warning a stranger not to enter the dangerous 
castJe of her husband. The first words she spoke 
(holding up her hands in a reproving manner) were, 
Said I not to ye. Make not, meddle not ? — Be- 
; ware of the redding straik!^ you are come to no 
house 0 * fair-strae death.” So saying, she raised 
the lamp, and turned its light on the dying man, 
whose rude and harsh features were now convulsed 
with the last agony. A roll of linen about his head 
was stained with blood, which had soaked also 
through the blankets and the straw. It was, indeed, 
. . under no natural disease that the wretch was suffer¬ 
ing. Brown started back from this horrible object, 
and, turning to the gipsy, exclaimed, Wretched 
woman, who has done this ? ” 

“ They that were permitted,” answered Meg 
Mcrrilies, while she scanned with a close and keen 
glance the features of the expiring man.—He has 
1 iiad a sair struggle—but it’s passing: I kemi’d he 
I would pass when you came in. — That was the 
death-ruckle—he’s dead.” 

Sounds were now heard at a distance, as of voices. 
“ They are coming,” said she to Brown; " you are 
a dead man if ye had as mony lives as hairs.” 
Brown eagerly looked round for some weapon of 
defence. There was none near. He then rushed to 
the door, with the intention of plunging among the 
trees, and making his escape by flight, from what 
he now esteemed a den of murderers, but Merrilies 
held him with a masculine grasp. Here,” she 


] * See Nota F, — Gipsy Superstitious. 

j 3 The redding straik, namely, a blow received by a pcace- 
j maker who Interferes betwixt two combatants, to red or 
separate them, is proverbially said to be the most danger¬ 
ous blow a man can receive. 


.-aid, “ iiere — be still, and you are safe—swjf >iot, 
i whatever you 8e#or hear, and nothing shall 
you.” 

Brown, in these desperate circumstaiyg&s, 
membered this woman’s intimation formerly, an(^ 
thought he had no chance of safety but in obeying 
her. Sho caused him to couch down among a par¬ 
cel of straw on the opposite side of the apartment 
from the corpse, covered him carefully, and flung 
over him two or three old sacks which lay about 
the place. Anxious to observe what was to happen, 
Brown arranged, as softly as he could, the means 
of peeping from under the coverings by which he 
was hidden, and awaited with a throbbing heart 
the issue of this strange and most unpleasant ad¬ 
venture. The old gipsy, in the mean time, se 
I about arranging the dead body, composing its limbs 
and straighting the arms by its side. jBest to do 
this,” she muttered, ‘‘ ere he stifien.” She placed 
on the dead man’s breast a trencher, with salt 
sprinkled upon it, set one candle at the head, and 
another at the feet of the body, and lighted ^oth. 
Then she resumed her song, and awaited tlio ap¬ 
proach of tliose whose voices had been heard iidth- 
out. / 

Brown was a soldier, and a brave one; but J lo was 
also a man, and at this moment his fears raastere<.l 
his courage so completely, that the cold drops burst 
out from every pore. The idea of being dragged 
out of his miserable concealment by wretches whose 
trade was that of midnight murder, without weapons 
or the slightest means of defence, except entreaties 
which would be only their sport, and cries for help 
which could never reach other ear than their own 
—his safety intrusted to the precarious compassion 
of a being associated with these felons, .and whose 
trade of rapine and imposture must have hardened 

her against every human feeling-the bitterm3S8 

of his emotions almost choked him. He ehdea- 
voured to read in her withered and dark counte¬ 
nance, as the lamp threw its light upon her features, 

I something that promised those feelings of con^as- 
sioii, which females, even in their most degraded 
state, can seldom altogether smother. There w.as 
no such touch of humanity about this woman. The 
interest, whatever it was, that determined her in 
his favour, arose not from the impulse of compas¬ 
sion, but from some internal, and probably capri¬ 
cious, a.5sociation of feelings, to wliicli he had no 
I clew. It rested, perhaps, on a fancied likeness, 
such as Lady Macbeth found to her father in the 
sleeping monarch. Such were the reflections that 
p.assed in rapid succession through Brown’s mind 
as he gazed from his hiding-place upon this extra^ 
ordinary personage. Meantime the gang did not 
yet approach, and he was almost prompted to re¬ 
sume his original intention of attempting an escape 
from the hut, and cursed internally his own irre¬ 
solution, which had consented to his being cooped 
up where he had neither room for resistance nor 
flight. 

Meg Merrilies seemed equally on the watch. §he 
bent her ear to every sound that whistled rouifd the i 
old walls. Then she turned again to the dead, body, | 
and found something new to arrange or alter) ip its I 
position. ** He’s a bonny corpse,” sh4 mutteiSd to 
herself, and weel worth the streaking.”—And in 
this dismal occupation she appeared to feel a sort 
of professional pleasure, entering slowly into all the 
miuutiee, as if with the skill and feelings of a con 
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40 isafc. A long dark-coioured sea-cloak, wiiicii 
«hc iraggecl out of a corner, was disposed for a pall. 
I’hjyjl^ce she left bare, alter closing the raouth and 
the capes of the cloak so as to 
Jliide tlie bfcody bandages, and give the body, as she 
muttered, a mair decent appearance/* 

At once three or four men, equally ruffians in 
appearance and dress, rushed into the hut. “ Meg, 
ye limb of Satan, how dare you leave the door cpeiil’* 
was the first salutation of the party. 

"And wha ever heard of a door being ban-cd 
when a man was in the dead-thraw?—how dye 
think the spirit was to get awa through bolts and 
kirs like thae r* I 

" fs he dead, then?’* said one who went to the I 
side of the couch to look at the body. | 

" Ay, ay—dead enough,*’ said another— " but i 
liere’s what shall give him a rousing Iykcwal;e.” | 
.So saying, he fetched a keg of spirits from a comer, I 
Vv'li^ile Meg hastened to display pipes and tobacco. ! 
Frcxm^the activity with which she undertook the 
Brown conceived good hope of her fidelity ! 
t()^rds her guest. It was obvious that she wished | 
toUigage the ruffians in their debauch, to prevent 
tlie discovery which might take place, if, by acci¬ 
dent,'\any of them should approach too nearly the 
place of Brown’s concealment. ! 


CHAPTER XXVni. 

Nor board nor parncr own wo now. 

Nor roof nor latched door, ! 

Nor kind mate, bound, by holy vu'v. 

To bless a good man’s store. 

Noon lulls us ill a gloomy den, 

And night is grown our day; 

Uprouse ye, then, my meny men 
And use it as ye may. 

Joa.v.*;a li\iu.ii.. 

bIrown could now reckon his foes ;—they were j 
tiv^ in number; two of them were very powerful I 
mem who appearedi-to be either real seamen, or 
strji^efs who assumed that character; the otlier 
tlired, an old man and two lads, were slighter made, 
and, from their black hair and dark complexion, 
seemed to belong to Meg’s tribe. They passed from 
one to another tlie cup out of which they drank 
their spirits. " Here’s to his good voyage!” said 
one of the seamen, drinking ; “ a squally niglit he’s 
got, however, to drift through the sky in.” 

We omit here various execrations with which 
these honest gentlemen garnished their discourse, 
retaining only such of their expletives as are least 
olTensive. 

" ’A does not mind wind and weather—’A has 
had many a north-easter in his day.” 

" He had his last yesterday,” said another grufliy; 

^ and now old Meg may pray for his last fair wijid, 
its she’s often done before.” 

" I’ll pray for nane o* him,’* said Meg, " nor for 
you neither, you randy dog. The times are sair al¬ 
tered since I was a kitchen-mort.^ Men were men 
then, and fought other in the open field, and there 
was n^ milling in the darkmans.* And the gentry 
had Mnd hearts, and would have given baitli lap 
audj^^kimel^ to ony puir gipsy; and there was not 
00 : 6 , fron^^ohnnie Faa, the upright man,** to little 
i Christie that was in the panniers, would cloyed a 

^ A girl, * Murder by night. 8 Liquor and food. 

* The leader (and greatest rogue) of the gang. 


dud^ from them. But ye are a* altered from the 
gude auld rules, and no wonder that you scour the 
cramp-ring, and trine to the cheat^ sac often. Yes, 
ye are a’ altered—you'll eat the goodman’s meat, 
drink his drink, sleep on the stramraeP in his barn, 
and break his house and cut his throat for his pains! 
There’s blood on your hands, too, ye dogs—mair 
than ever came there by fair figliting. See how j 
ye’ll die then—lang it wiis ere he died—he strove, j 
and strove sair, and could neither die nor live;— 
hut you—half the country will see how ye’ll grace ■ 

! the woodie.” | 

( The pn.yty set up a JuKirsa lau^di .it Meg's pro- j 
phecy. I 

" What made you come hack here, ye auld bel¬ 
dam ?” said one of the gijisies; " could ye not have 
staid where you were, and spaed fortunes to the 
Cumberland flats?—Bing out and tour,^ ye auld 
devil, and see that nobody has scented ; that’s a’ 
you’re good for now.” 

" Is that a’ 1 <am good for now ? ” said the indig- ; 
iiant matron. " [ was good for mair than that m j 
the great fight between our folk and Patrico Sal- 
moiTs; if 1 liad not helped you with these very i 
families (holding up her hands), Jean Baillie would 
have frammagem’d you,*'’ ye feckless do-little I” 

There was here aimthcr laugh at the expense of 
die hero who had received tliis amazon’.s assist- 
irice. 

" Here, mother,” said one of the sailors, " here's 
a. cup of the right for you, and never mind that 
bally-huff.” 

Meg drank the spirits, and, withdrawing herself 
from farther conversation, sat down before the 
-;)ot where Brown lay hid, in such a posture that 
it would have been difficult for any one to have 
.•pproached it without her rising. The men, how¬ 
ever, showed no disposition to disturb her. 

’fhey closed around the fire, and held deep con- 
sulhition together; but the low tone in which they j 
spoke, and Vie cant language which they used, pre- , 
vented Brown from understanding much of their i 

conversation. He gathered in general, that they i 
expressed great indignation against some iiidivi- i 

dual. " He shall have his gruel,” said one, and j 
then whispered something very low into the ear of ' 
hi.s comrade. | 

" ril h.ave nothing to do with that,” said the ’ 
other. I 

“ Are you turned hen-hearted. Jack ?” i 

‘‘ No, by G—d, no more tlian yourself,—but I ! 
won't;—it was something like that stopped all the ; 
trade fifteen or twenty years ago—you have heard • 
of the Loup?” i 

" 1 have heard him (indicating the corpse by a ! 
jerk of his head) tell about that job. G—d, how j 
he used to laugh when lie showed us how he fetched i 
him off the perch ! ” 

" Well, but it did up the trade for one while,” j 
said Jack. 

" How should that be?” asked the surly villain. 

" Why,” replied Jack, " the people got rusty 
about it, and would not deal, and tliey had bought 

so many brooms® that”- 

" Well, for all that,” said the other, I think we 
should be down upon the fellow one of these dark- 
mans, and let him get it well.” 

i 1 Stolen a rag. 8 Qet imprisoned and hanved. 

1 3 Straw. * Go out and watch. * Throttled you. 

6 Got so many warrants out. 
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^ut old Meg’s asleep flow/' said another; ‘‘she 
grows a driveller, and is afraid of her sliadow. 
She’ll sing out,^ some of these odd-come-shortlies, 
if you dou’t look sharp.” 

« Never fear,” said the old gipsy man ; “ Meg s 
true-bred; she’s the last in the gang that will start 
—but she has some queer ways, and often cuts 
queer words.” 

With more of this gibberish, they continued the 
conversation, rendering it thus, even to each other, 
a dark obscure dialect, eked out by significant nods 
and signs, but never expressing distinctly, or in 
plain language, the subject on which it turned. At 
length one of tliem, observing Meg was still fast 
asleep, or appeared to be so, desired one of the 
lads “ to hand in the black Peter, that they might 
flick it open.” The boy stepped to the door and 
brought in a portmanteau, which Brown instantly 
recognised for his own. His thoughts immediately 
turned to the imfortunate lad he had left with the 
carriage. Had the ruffians murdered him? w^as 
the horrible doubt that crossed his mind. The 
agony of his attention grew yet keener, and while 
the villains pulled out and admired the different 
articles of his clothes and linen, lie eagerly listened 
for some indication that might intimate the fate of 
the postilion. But the ruffians were too much de¬ 
lighted with their prize, and too much busied in 
examining its contents, to enter into any detail 
concerning the manner in which they had acquired 
it. The portmanteau contained various articles of 
apparel, a pair of pistols, a leathern case with a 
few papers, and some money, &c. &.c. At any other 
time it would have provoked Brown excessively to 
see the unceremonious manner in which tlie thieves 
shared his property, and made themselves meiTy 
at the expense of the owner. But the moment was 
too perilous to admit any thoughts but what had 
immediate reference to self-preservation. 

After a sufficient scrutiny into the portmanteau, 
and an equitable division of its contents, the ruf¬ 
fians applied themselves more closely to the serious 
occupation of drinking, in which they spent the 
greater part of the night. Bro\Mi was for some¬ 
time in great hopes that they w'ould drink so deep 
as to render themselves insensible, when his escape 
would liave been an easy matter. But their dan¬ 
gerous trade required precautions inconsistent wdth 
! such unlimited indulgence, and they stopped short 
I on this side of absolute intoxication. Three of them 
I at length composed themselves to rest, while the 
I fourth w^atched. He was relieved in this duty by 
one of the others, after a vigil of two hours. When 
the second watch had elapsed, the sentinel awa¬ 
kened the whole, who, to Brown’s inexpressible 
relief, began to majve some preparations as if for 
departure, bundling up the various articles which 
each had appropriated. Still, however, there re¬ 
mained something to he done. Two of them, af¬ 
ter some rummaging, which not a little alarmed 
Bro\vn, produced a mattock and shovel, another 
took a pick-axe from behind the straw on which 
the dead body W'as extended. With these imple¬ 
ments two of them left die hut, and the remaining 
three, tw'o of whom were the seamen, very strong 
men, still remained in garrison. 

After the space of about half an hour, one of 
tlioso who had departed again returned, and whis- 

I To Binj( out or whistle In the cage, is when a rogue, 
heing apprehended, peaches against his comrades 


pered the others. They wrapped up the deadyway 

in the sea-cloak which had served as a pwbVJ^u 
went out, bearing it along with them. 
sibyl then arose from her real or feigned 
She first went to the door, as if for the purpose ol 
\vatching the departure of her late imhates, then 
returned, and commanded Brown, in a low and 
stifled voice, to follow her instantly. He obeyed; 
but, on leaving the hut, he would willingly liave 
repossessed himself of his money, or papers at 
least; hut this she prohibited in the most peremp¬ 
tory manner. It immediately occurred to him that 
the suspicion of having removed anything, of which 
he might repossess himself, would fall upon this 
woman, by whom, in all probability, his life had 
been saved. He therefore immediately desisted 
from his attempt, contenting himself with seizing 
a cutlass, which one of the ruffians had flung aside 
among the straw. On his feet, and possessed of this 
weapon, he already found himself half delivered 
from the dangers which beset him. Still, ho'wtjver, 
he felt stiffened and cramped, both with the kold, 
and by the constrained and unaltered posfeuj^ 
which he had occupied all night. But as he f6l- 
low'ed the gipsy from the door of the hut, the fresh 
ail* of the morning, and the action of walking, re¬ 
stored circulation and activity to his benumbed 
limbs. 

The pale light of a winter’s morning was ren¬ 
dered more clear by the snow', which was lying all 
around, crisped by the influence of a severe frost. 
Brown east a hasty glance at the landscape around 
him, that he might be able again to know the spot. 
The little tower, of which only a single vault re¬ 
mained, forming the dismal apartment in which ho 
had spent this remarkable night, was perched on 
the very point of a projecting rock overhanging 
the rivulet. It was accessible only on one side, and 
that from the ravine or glen below. On the other 
three sides the bank was precipitous, so that Brpwn 
had on the preceding evening escaped more dan¬ 
gers than one; for, if he had attempted to go rcjind 
the building, which was once his purpose, he must 
have been dashed to pieces. The dell was so nar¬ 
row, that the trees met in some places from the 
opposite sides. They were now loaded with snow 
instead of leaves, and thus formed a sort of frozen 
canopy over the rivulet beneath, which w'as marked 
by its darker colour, as it soaked its w'ay obscurely 
through wreaths of snow. Iii one place, where the 
glen was a little wider, leaving a small piece of flat 
ground between the rivulet and the bank, were si¬ 
tuated the ruins of the hamlet in which Bro\vn had 
been involved on the preceding evening. The mined 
gables, the insides of which were japanned with 
turf-smoke, looked yet blacker, contrasted with the 
patches of snow which had been driven against 
them by tlie wind, and with the drifts which lay 
around them. 

Upon this wintry and dismal scene, Brown could 
only at present cast a very hasty glance; for his 
guide, after pausing an instant, as if to permit him 
to indulge his curiosity, strode hastily before him 
down the patli which led into the glen. lj[e ob¬ 
served, with some feelings of suspicion, thaittsh© 
chose a track already marked by severe xeet, 
which he could only suppose were those of the de¬ 
predators who had spent the night in the vault A 
moment’s recollection, however, put his suspicions 
to rest It was not to be tliought fliat the woman. 
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[ ^/ho^ight have delivered'him up to her gang 
llvhen in a state totally defenceless, would have sus- 
her supposed treachery until he was armed, 
' inWie^pen air, nnd had so many better chances 
ftf defencwor escape. He therefore followed his 
i,;%uide in confidence and silence. They crossed the 
I small brook at the same place where it previously 
\ had been passed by those who had gone before. 
' The foot-marks then proceeded through the ruined 
village, and from thence down the glen, which again 
narrowed to a ravine, after tlie small opening in 
which they were situated. But the gipsy no longer 
followed the same track;—she turned aside, and 
led the way, by a very rugged and uneven path, 
up the bank which overhung the village. Altliough 
the snow in many places hid the path-way, and 
rendered the footing uncertain and unsafe, Meg 
proceeded with a firm and determined step, whicli 
indicated an intimate knowledge of the ground she 
trayorsed. , At length they gained the top of the 
though by a passage so steep and intricate, 
tha^3rown, though convinced it was tlie same by 
wiiirth he had descended on the night before, was 
not .4 little surprised how he had accomplished the 
task Without breaking his neck. Above, the coun¬ 
try opened wide and unenclosed for about a mile 
or two on the one hand, and on the other were 


mother, since you do ask so useless and trifling a 
favour, you have my promise. It will at least g^e 
me an opportunity to repay your money with ad¬ 
ditions. You are an uncommon kind of creditor, 
no doubt, but”- 

Away, away, then ! ” said she, waving her hand 
“ Think not about the goud—it*3 your aiu; bui 
remember your promise, and do not dare to follow 
me or look after me.” So saying, she plunged again 
into the dell, and descended it with great agility, | 
the icicles and 8now-^v^eaths showering down after j 
her as she disaj)peare(I. j 

Notwitlistanding her prohibition, Brown endea¬ 
voured to gain some point of the bank from wliich 
lie might, unseen, gaze down into tlie glen; and 
I with some difficulty (for it must be conceived that 
the utmost caution w'as necessary) he succeeded. 
The spot which he attained for this purpose was 
the point of a projecting rock, wdiich rose precipi- I 
tously from among tlie trees. By kneeling down 
among the snow, and stretching his head cautiously 
forward, lie could observe what was going on in 
the bottom of the dell. He saw, as he expected, 
his companions of the last night, now joined by 
two or three others. They had cleared away the 
snow from the foot of the rock, and dug a deep pit, 
which was designed to serve the purpose of a grave. ! 


thick plantations of considerable extent. 

Meg, however, still led the way along the bank 
of the ravine out of which they liad ascended, un¬ 
til she heard beneatli the murmur of voices. She 
then pointed to a deep plantation of trees at some 
distance.—“The road to Kippletringan,” she said, 

‘‘ is on the other side of these enclosures—Make 
the speed ye can; there’s mair rests on your life I 
than other folk’s.—But you have lost all—sUy.’ j 
She fumbled in an immense pocket, from which she 
produced a greasy purse—“ Many’s the awmous 
vour; house has gi’eii Meg and hers—and she has 
live« to pay it back in a small degree — and she 
plac^ the purse in his hand. 

“ Khe woman is insane,” thought Bro>vn ; but it 
time to debate the point, for the sounds he 
WearJ'in the ravine below probably proceeded from 
the banditti. “ How shall I repay this money,” he 


Around tliis they now stood, and lowered into it ! 
something wiappcd in a naval cloak, which Brown ' 
instantly concluded to bo the dead body of the man 
he had seen expire. They then stood silent for half | 
a mmute, as if under some touch of feeling for the | 
loss of their companion. But if they experienced ‘ 
such, they did not long remain under its influence, | 
for ail hands went presently to work to fill up the 
grave ; and Brown, perceiving that the task would 
be soon ended, thought it best to take the gipsy- 
woman’s hint, and walk as fast as possible irntU lie ' 

I shouH gain the shelter of the plantation. i 

Having arrived under cover of the trees, his first j 
thought was of the gipsy’s purse. He had accepted 
it without hesitation, though with something like a 
feeling of degradation, arising from the character 
of the person by whom he was thus accommodated. | 
But it relieved him from a serious though tempo- i 


said, “ or how acknowledge the kindness you have 
done mel” 

% I hao twa boons to crave,” answered the sibyl, 
speaking low and hastily: “ one, that you will never 
speak of what you have seen this night; the other, 
that you will not leave this country till you see me 
again,—and that you leave word at the Gordon- 
arms where you are to be heard of; and when I 
next call for you,—be it m church or market, at 
wedding or at burial, Sunaay or Satimday, meal¬ 
time or fasling,— that ye leave everything else and 
come with me.” 


rary embarrassment. His money, excepting a very | 
few shillings, was in his portmanteau, and that wius | 
in possession of Meg’s friends. Some time was 
necessary to write to nis agent, or even to apply to 
his good host at Charlies-hope, who would gladly 
have supplied him. In the meantime, he resolved 
to avail himself of Meg’s subsidy, confident that 
he should have a speedy opportunity of replacing j 
it with a handsome gratuity. “ It can he but a j 
trifling sum,” he said to himself, and I dare say 
the good lady may have a share of my bank-notes 1 
to make amends.” I 


" Why, that will do you little good, mother.” With these reflections he opened the leathern I 

“ But ’twill do yoursell muckle, and that’s what purse, expecting to find at most three or four gui- I 
I’m thinking o*. I am not mad, although I have neas. But how much was he surprised to discover 1 
iiad eneugh to make me sae—I am not mad, nor that it contained, besides a considerable quantity of j 
doaiing, nor drunken—I know what I am asking, gold pieces, of different coinages and various couu- | 
and 1 know it has been the will of God to preserve tries, the joint amount of which could not be short ! 
you in./strange dangers, and that I shall be the in- of a hundred pounds, several valuable rings and i 
strunAut tq set you in your father’s seat again.— ornaments set with jewels, and, as appeared from 
Sae/^e your promise, and mind that you owe the slight inspection he had time to give tliein, ol ' 
ydur life tome this blessed night.” very considerable value. | 

** Tliere’s wildness in her manner, certainly,” Brown was equally astonished and embarrassed j 
thought Brown,—and yet it is more like the by the circumstances in which he found himself, i 
wildness of energy than of madness.—-Well, possessed, aa he now appeared to be, of property 1 
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to a much greater amount than I* ""n. | 

had been obtained in h^i^hii^lf 

nefarioue means through which he had himeelf 
been plundered. His first thought wm to inquire 
i after the nearest justice of peace, and to place m 
' his hands the treasure of which he had thus un¬ 
expectedly become the depositary, telling, at the 
same time, hia own remarkable story. But a mo¬ 
ment’s consideration brought several objections to 
tliis mode of procedure. In the first place, b^ ob¬ 
serving this course, he should break his promise of 
silence, and might probably by that means involve 
the safety, perhaps the life, of this woman, who had 
risked her own to preserve his, and who had volun¬ 
tarily endowed him with this treasure, a gene¬ 
rosity which might thus become the means of her 
ruin. This was not to be thought of. Besides, he 
was a stranger, and, for a time at least, unprovided 
with means of establishing his own character and 
credit to the satisfaction of a stupid or obstinate 
country magistrate. “ 1 will think over tlie matter 
more maturely,” he said: “ perhaps there may be 
I a regiment quartered at the county-town, in wliich 
1 case my knowledge of the service, and acquaintance 
with many officers of the army, cannot fail to csta- 
blish my situation and character by evidence which 
I a civil judge could not sufficiently estimate. And 
1 tlien I shall have the commanding-officer’s ^ist- 
1 ance in managing matters so as to screen this un- 
j happy madwoman, whose mistake or prejudice has 
been so fortunate for me. A civil magistrate might 
think himself obliged to send out warrants for her 
at once, and the consequence, in case of her being 
taken, is pretty evident.—No, she h^ been upon 
honour with me if she were the devil, and I will 
be equally upon honour with her—she shall have 
the privilege of a court-martial, where the point of 
honour can qualify strict law. Besides, 1 may see 
her at this place, Kipple—Couple—what did she 
call it I—and then 1 can make restitution to her, 
and e’en let the law claim its own when it can se¬ 
cure her. In the meanwhile, however, I cut rather 
an awkward fiig&re for one who has the honour to 
bear his Majesty’s commission, being little better 
than the receiver of stolen goods.” 

With these reflections. Brown took from the ] 
gipsy’s treasure three or four guineas, for the pur¬ 
pose of his immediate expenses, and tying up the 
rest in the purse which contained them, resolved 
not again to open it, until he could either restore 
it to her by whom it was ^ven, or put it into the 
hands of some public functionary. He next thought 
of the cutlass, and his first impulse was to leave it 
in the plantation. But when he considered the 
risk of meeting with these ruffians, he could not re¬ 
solve on parting with his arms. Ilis walking-dress, 
though plain, liad so much of a military character 
as suited not amiss wdth his having such a weapon. 
Besides, though the custom of wearing swords by 
persons out of uniform had been gradually becom¬ 
ing antiquated, it was not yet so totally forgotten 
as to occasion any particular remark towards those 
who chose to adhere to it. Retaining, therefore, 
his weapon of defence, and placing the purse of the 
gipsy in a private pocket, our traveller strode gal¬ 
lantly on through the wood in search of tiie pro- 
I mised high-road. 


I CHAPTER XXrX. 

All schooWay’s friendship, childhood innoc^iice. 

We, Hermia, like two artUicial gods, / 

Hare with our jieedlei created both oneVower, 

Both on one sampler, sitting on one cushion. 

Both warbling of one song, both in one key. 

As if our hands, our sides, voices, and minus, 

Uad been incorporate. 

J Mtdtummtr Night t Dream* 

Julia Mannering to Matilda MarchnonU 

" How can you upbraid me, my dearest Matilda, 
with abatement in friendship, or fluctuation in af¬ 
fection 1 Is it possible for me to forget that you are 
the chosen of my heart, in whose faithful bosom I 
have deposited every feelmg which your poor Julia 
dares to acknowledge to herself I And you do me 
equal injustice in upbraiding me with exchanging 
your friendship for that of Lucy Bertram. I assun 
you she has not the materials 1 must ^eek for ir^ 
bosom confidante. She is a charming girl, V, 
sure, and 1 like her very much, and I confesa^ 

forenoon and evening engagements have le^ .. 

less time for the exercise of my pen than oust pro¬ 
posed regularity of correspondence demaiids. But 
alie is totally devoid of elegant accomplislyhents, 
excepting the knowledge of French and Italian, 
which she acquired from the most grotesque mon¬ 
ster you ever beheld, whom my father has engaged 
as a kind of librarian, and whom he patronises, 1 
believe, to show his defiance of the world’s opinion. 
Colonel Mannering seems to have formed a deter¬ 
mination, tliat nothing shall be considered as ridi¬ 
culous, so long as it appertains to or is connected 
with him. 1 remember in India he had picked up 
somewhere a little mongrel cur, with bandy legs, a 
long back, and huge flapping ears. Of this uncouth 
creature he chose to make a favourite, in despite 
of all taste and opinion; and 1 remember one in¬ 
stance which he alleged, of what he called Brown’s 
petulance, was, that he had criticised severelv the 
crooked legs and drooping ears of Bingo. my 
word, Matilda, I believe he nurses his high opinion 
of this most awkward of all pedants upon a similar 
principle. He seats the creature at table, where he 
pronounces a gi*aco that sounds like the scream of 
the man in the square that used to cry mackarel 
flings his meat down his throat by shovelfuls, Uke 
a dustman loading his cart, and apparently without 
the most distant perception of what he is swallow¬ 
ing,—then bleats forth another unnatural set of 
tones, by way of returning thanks, stalks out of the 
room, and immerses himself among a parcel of huge 
worm-eaten folios that are as micouth as himself I 
I could endure the creature well enough, had I 
anybody to laugh at him along with me; but Lucy 
Bertram, if I but verge on the border of a jest 
affecting tliis same Mr Sampson (such is the hor¬ 
rid mail’s horrid name), looks so piteous, that it 
deprives me of all spirit to proceed, and my father 
knits his brow, flashes fire from his eye, bites his 
lip, and says something that is extremely rude^ and 
uncomfortable to my feelings. 

It was not of this creature, however, that 1 
meant to speak to you—only that, being good 
scholar in the modem, as well as the ancient lan¬ 
guages, he has contrived to make Luiy Bertrawi 
mistress of the former, and she has only, I believe, 
to thank her own good sense or obstinacy, that the 
1 Greek, Latin (and Hebrew, for aught 1 know), were 
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not added to her acquisitions. And thus she really 
hasA great fund of information, and 1 assure you I 
j jfffidallbsurprised at the power which she seems 
j So poss5sy)f amusing herself by recalling and ar- 
Tanging subjects of her former reading. We 
read together every morning, and I begin to like 
Italian much better than when we were teased by , 
that conceited animal Cicipici;—this is the way to 
spell his name, and not Chichipichi—you see I grow 
u connoisseur. 

But perhaps I like Miss Bertram more for tlie 
accomplishments she wants, than for the knowledge 
she possesses. She knows nothing of music what¬ 
ever, and no more of dancing than is here common 
to the meanest peasants,—who, by the way, dance 
with great zeal and spirit. So that I am instructor 
m my turn, and she takes with great gratitude les¬ 
ions from me upon the harpsichord, and 1 have 
|.^en taught her some of La Pique’s steps, and you 
banl^ ljUB thought me a promising scholar. 
tha5^ die evening, papa often reads, and I assure 
^^^;!ple is the best reader of poetry you ever heard 
— i\t like that actor, who made a kind of jumble 
bet^en reading and acting, staring, and bending 
liis and twisting his face, and gesticulating as 
if ht were on the stage, and dressed out in all his 
costume. My father’s manner is quite different— 
it is tile reading of a gentleman, who produces ef¬ 
fect by feeling, taste, and inflection of voice, not 
by action or mummery. Lucy Bertram rides re¬ 
markably well, and I can now accompany her on 
horseback, having become emboldened by example. 
We walk also a good deal, in spite of the cold. So, 
upon the whole, 1 have not quite so much time for 
wi lling as 1 used to have. 

“ Besides, my love, I must really use the apology 
of all stupid correspondents, that I have nothing 
to say. My hopes, my fears, my anxieties about 
Bro^n, are of a less interesting cast, since 1 know 
thafl he is at liberty, and in health. Besides, I must 
ownyj think that by this time the gentleman might 
have^ven me some uitimatioii what he was doing, 
fitiriptercourse may be an imprudent one, but it 
is not very complimentary to me, that Mr Vanbcest 
Brown should be the first to discover that such is* 
the case, and to break off in consequence. I can 
promise him that we might not differ much in opi¬ 
nion should that happen to be his, for 1 have some¬ 
times thought I have behaved extremely foolishly 
in that matter. Yet I have so good an opinion of 
poor Brown, that I caanot but think there is some- 
tliing extraordinary in his silence. 

To return to Lucy Bertram—No, my dearest 
Matilda, she can never, never rival you in my re¬ 
gard, so that all your affectionate jealousy on that 
account is without foundation. She is, to be sure, 
a very pretty, a very sensible, a very affectionate 
girl, and I think there are few persons to whose 
consolatory friendship I could have recourse more 
freely in what are called the real evils of life. But 
then these so seldom come in one’s way, and one 
wants a friend who will sympathize with distresses 
of sentiment, as well as with actual misfortune. 
Hea^jii knows, and you know, my dearest Matilda, 
that^ese diseases of tlie heart require the balm 
o^aympa^I^ and affection, as much as the evils of 
a more obvious and determinate character. Now 
Lucy Beriram has nothing of this kindly sympatliy 
—notliing at all, my dearest Matilda. Were 1 sick 
of a fever, she would sit up night after night to 


nurse me with the most unrepining patience; but i 
with the fever of the heart, which my Matilda has 
soothed 80 often, she has no more sympathy than 
her old tutor. And yet what provokes me is, that 
the demure monkey actually has a lover of her own, I 
and that their mutual affection (for mutual 1 take 
it to be) has a great deal of complicated and ro¬ 
mantic interest. She was once, you must know, 
a great heiress, but was ruined by the prodigality 
of her father, and the villany of a horrid man in 
whom he confided. And one of the handsomest 
young gentlemen in the country is attached to her; 
but as he is heir to a great estate, she discourages 
his addresses on account of the disproportion of 
tlieir fortune. 

“ But with all this moderation, and self-denial, 
and modesty, and so forth, Lucy is a sly girl — I 
am sure she loves young Hazlewood, and I am sure 
he has some guess of that, and would probably 
bring her to acknowledge it too, if my father or she . 
would allow him an opportunity. But you must 
know the Colonel is always himself in the way to 
pay Miss Bertram those attentions which afford the 
best indirect opportunities for a young gentleman 
ill Hazlewood’s situation. I would have my good 
papa take care that he does not himself pay the 
usual penalty of meddling folks. I assure yv'>u, if 1 
were Hazlewood, I should look on his compliments, 
his bowings, his cloakings, his shawlings, and his 
handings, with some little suspicion—and truly I 
think Hazlewood does so too at some odd times. 
Then imagine what a silly figure your poor Julia 
makes on such occasions I Here is my father 
making the agreeable to my friend; there is young 
Hazlewood watching every word of her lips, and 
every motion of her eye; and I have not the poor 
satisfaction of interesting a human being—not even 
the exotic monster of a parson, for even he sita 
with his mouth open, and liis huge round goggling 
eyes fixed like those of a statue, admiring Mesa 
Baartram! 

“ Ail this makes me sometimes a little nervous, 
and sometimes a little mischievous. I was so pro¬ 
voked at my father and the lovers the other day for 
turning me completely out of their thoughts and 
society, that I began an attack upon Hazlewood, 
from which it was impossible for him, in common 
civility, to escape. He insensibly became warm in 
his defence — 1 assure you, Matilda, he is a very 
clever, as well as a very handsome young man, 
and I don’t tliink 1 ever remember having seen 
him to the same advantage—when, behold, in tlie 
midst of our lively conversation, a very soft sigh 
from Miss Lucy reached my not ungratified ears. I 
was greatly too generous to prosecute my victory 
any farther, even if 1 had not been afraid of papa. 
Luckily for me, he had at that moment got into a 
long description of the peculiar notions and man¬ 
ners of a certain tribe of Indians, who live far up 
the country, and was illustrating them by making' 
drawings on Miss Bertram’s work-patterns, three 
of which he utterly damaged, by introducing among 
the intricacies of the pattern his specimens of Ori¬ 
ental costume. But I believe she thought as little 
of her own gown at the moment as of the India 
turbands and cummerbands. However, it was <^uite 
as well for me that he did not see all the ment ot 
my little manoeuvre, for he is as tha^-sighted as 
a hawk, and a awom enemy to the sli^test sluide 
of coquetry. 
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**Well, Matilda,— Hazlewood heard this same 
half-audible sigh, and instantly repented his tem¬ 
porary attentions to such an unworthy object as 
your Julia, and, with a very comical expression of 
consciousness, drew near to Lucy’s work-table. He 
made some trifling observation, and her reply was 
one in which nothing but an ear as acute as that 
of a lover, or a curious observer like myself, could 
have distinguished anything more cold and dry than 
usual. But it conveyed reproof to the self-accusing 
hero, and he stood abashed accordingly. You will 
admit that I was called upon in generosity to act 
as mediator. So 1 mingled in the conversation, in 
the quiet tone of an imobserving and uninterested 
third party, led them into their former habits of 
easy chat, and, after having served awhile as the 
channel of communication through which they chose 
to address each other, set them down to a pensive 
game at chess, and very dutifully went to tease 
papa, who was still busied with his drawings. The 
chess-players, you must observe, were placed near 
the chimney, beside a little work-table, which held 
the board and men—the Colonel at some distance, 
with lights upon a library table,—for it is a lai*ge 
old-fashioned room, with several recesses, and hung 
with grim tapestry, representing what it might have 
puzzled the artist himself to explain. 

I ^ Is chess a very interesting game, papa?’ 
j ^ I am told so,* without honouring me with much 
j of his notice. 

j * I should think so, from the attention Mr Hazlo- 
j wood and Lucy are bestowing on it.’ 
j He raised his head hastily, and held his pen- 
j cil suspended for an instant. Apparently ho saw 
nothing that excited his suspicions, for he was re- 
j Burning the folds of a Mahratta’s turban in tran- 
I quillity, when I interrupted him with —* How old 
i is Miss Bertram, sir ?’ 

I ^ How should I know, Miss 1 about your own age, 
j I suppose.* 

1 ‘ Older, I should think, sir. You are always 

i telling me how much more decorously she goes 
j through all the honours of the tea-table — Lord, 

1 papa, what if you should give her a right to preside 
I once and for ever!’ 

‘Julia, my dear,* returned papa, ‘ you are either 
a fool outright, or you are more disposed to make 
mischief than I have yet believed you,* 

1 ^ ‘ Oh, my dear sir \ put your best constructioti 
I upon it—1 would not be thought a fool for all the 
world.* 

‘ Then why do you talk like one ?* said my father. 

‘ Lord, sir, 1 am sure there is notliing so foolish 
in what 1 said just now—Everybody knows you are 
a very handsome man* (a smile was just visible), 
* tlxat is, for your time of life * (the dawn was over¬ 
cast), * which is far from being advanced, and I 
am sure 1 don’t know why you should not please 
yourself, if you have a mind. I am sensible I am 
but a thoughtless girl, and if a gi*aver companion 
could render you more happy*- 

" Thero was a mixture of displeasure and grave 
affection in the manner in w hich my father took my 
band, that was a severe reproof to me for trifling 
with bis feelings. ‘ Julia,’ he said, ‘ I bear with 
much of your petulance, because I think I have in 
^me degree deserved it, by neglecting to super¬ 
intend your education sufficiently closely. Yet I 
would not have you give it the rein upon a subject 
BO delicate If you do not respect the feelings of 


your surviving parent towards the memory of hei 
whom you have lost, attend at least to the s^i^d 
claims of misfortune; and observe, tliat the sligh^t^ 
est hint of such a jest reaching Miss ^Bertram’s 
ears, would at once induce her to rei|ounce he?* 
present asylum, and go forth, without a protector, 
into a world she has already felt so unfriendly.* 

“ What could I say to this, Matilda? — I only 
cried heartily, begged pardon, and promised to be 
a good girl in future. And so here am I neutralized 
again; for I cannot, in honour, or common good¬ 
nature, tease poor Lucy by interfering with Hazle¬ 
wood, although she has so little confidence in me; 
and neither can I, after this grave appeal, venture 
again upon such delicate ground with papa. So I 
bum little rolls of paper, and sketch Turks* heads 
upon visiting cards with the blackened end—I as¬ 
sure you I succeeded in making a superb Hyder- 
Ally last night—and T jingle on my unfortun^o 
liarpsichord, and begin at the end of a grave book 
and read it backward.—After all, I begin fyO be 
very much vexed about Brown’s silence. Haajie 
been obliged to leave the coimtry, I am sur Jie 
would at least have written to me—Is it po^de 
that my father can have intercepted his leJers? 
But no—that is contrary to all his princip^—I 
don’t think ho would oben a letter addressed tq me 
to-night, to prevent my jumping out of window to- 
mori'ow,—What an expression I have suffered to 
escape my pen ! I should be ashamed of it, even to 
you, Matilda, and used in jest. But I need not take 
much merit for acting as 1 ought to do. This same 
Mr Vanbecst Brown is by no means so very ardent 
a lover as to hurry the object of his attachment 
into such inconsiderate steps. He gives one full 
time to reflect, that must be admitted. However, 
I will not blame him unheard, nor permit myself 
to doubt the manly firmness of a character wjfeicli I 
have so often extolled to you. Were he capalllo of 
doubt, of fear, of the shadow of chan]^ I sl/ould 
have little to regret. . ■ 

“ And why, you will say, when I ^ueb 

steady and unalterable constancy from a lover, why 
should I be anxious about what Hazlewood does, 
* or to w’hom he offers his attentions ?—I ask myself 
the question a hundred times a-day, and it only 
receives the very silly answer,—that one does not 
like to be neglected, though one would not encou¬ 
rage a serious infidelity. 

“ I write all these trifles, because you say that 
they amuse you, and yet I >y.ondcr how they should. 
I remember, in our stolen voyages to the world of 
fiction, you always admired the grand and the ro¬ 
mantic—tales of knights, dwarfs, giants, and dis¬ 
tressed damsels, soothsayers, visions, beckoning 
ghosts, and bloody hands,—whereas I was partial 
to the involved intrigues of private life, or at far¬ 
thest, to so much only of the supernatural as is 
conferred by the agency of an Eastern genie or a 
beneficent fairy. You would have loved to shape 
your course of life over the broad ocean, with its 
dead calms and howling tempests, its tornadoes, 
and its billows mountain-high,—whereas I, should 
like to trim my little pinnace to a brisk breeze in 
some inland lake or tranquil bay, where the^^e was 
just difficulty of navigation sufficient to give interest 
and to require skill, without any sensible degree of 
danger. that, upon the whole, Matilda, 1 think 
you should have had my fatlier, with his pride of 
j arms and of ancestry, his chiv^ous point of hO' 
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nou^his high talents, and his abstnise and mystic 
BtuSs;—you should have had Lucy Bertram, too, 
(orRour friend, whose fathers, with names which 
a^Jl^defy memory and orthography, ruled over 
' f^is i^sxantic country, and whose birth took place, 
as I have^een indistincUy informed, under circum¬ 
stances 01 deep and peculiar interest;—you should 
have had, too, our Scottish residence, surround¬ 
ed by mountains, and our lonely walks to haunted 
ruins. And 1 should have had, in exchange, the 
lawns and shrubs, and ^een-houses, and conser¬ 
vatories, of Pine-park, with your good, quiet, indul¬ 
gent aunt, her cliapel in the morning, her nap after 
dinner, her hand at whist in the evening, not for¬ 
getting her fat coach-hoi'ses and fatter coachman. 
Take notice, however, that Brown is not included in 
tliis proposed barter of mine;—his good-humour, 
lively conversation, and open gallantry, suit my 
plan of life, as well as his athletic form, handsome 
features, and high spirit, would accord with a cha- 
n^cter of chivalry. So, as we cannot change alto- 
gel^h^rtiut and out, I think we must e’en abide as 
w(^re.” 

\fnc 

CHAPTER XXX. 

/ rf* '/unce your defiance; if you parley so roughly. I'll 
harrieado my gates agahiat you — Do you see yon bay 
window ? Storm,—1 care not, serving the good Duke of 
Norfolk. Murry Devil q/’ Edmonton, 

Julia Martnering to Matilda Marchmont, 

I RISE from a sick-bed, my dearest Matilda, to 
communicate the strange and frightful scenes which 
have just passed. Alas ! how little we ought to jest 
with futurity! I closed my letter to you in high 
spirits, with some flippant remarks on your taste 
for the romantic and extraordinary in fictitious nar¬ 
rative. How little 1 expected to have had such 
events to record in the course of a few days! And 
to /witness scenes of teiTor, or to contempla t« them 
in} description, is as different, my dearest Matilda, 
asikt^bend over the brink of a precipice holding by 
frail tenure of a half-rooted shrub, or to admire 
the same precipice as represented in the landscape 
of Salvator. But I will not anticipate my narra¬ 
tive. 

‘‘ The first part of my story is frightful enough, 
though it liad nothing to interest my feelings. You 
must know that this country is particularly favour¬ 
able to the commerce of a set of desperate men from 
the Isle of Man, which is nearly opposite. These 
smugglers are numerous, resolute, and formidable, 
and have at different times become the dread of 
the neighbourhood when any one has interfered 
with their contraband trade. The local magistrates, 
from timidity or worse motives, have become shy 
of acting against them, and impimity has rendered 
them equally daiing and desperate. With all this, 
my father, a stranger in the land, and invested with 
no official authority, had, one would think, nothing 
to do. But it must be owned, that, as he himself 
expi^esses it, he was bom when Mars was lord of 
his ascendanti and that strife and bloodshed find 
himJout in circumstances and situations the most 
I'etjipd and pacific. 

i eleven o’clock on last Tuesday morning, 

1 ''White Ifazlewood and my fatlier were proposing to 
walk to a little lake about three miles’ distance, for 
I the j^ftsrpoae of shooting wild duckS| and while Lucy 


and I were busied with arranging our plan of work 
and study for the day, we were alarmed by the 
sound of horses’ feet, advancing very fast up the 
avenue. The ground was hardened by a severe 
frost, which made the clatter of the hoofs sound 
yet louder and sharper. In a moment, two or three 
men, armed, mounted, and each leading a spare 
horse loaded with packages, appeared on the lawn, 
and, without keeping upon the road, which makes 
a small sweep, pushed right across for the door of 
the house. Their appearance was in the utmost 
degree hurried and disordered, and they frequent¬ 
ly looked back like men who apprehended a close 
and deadly pursuit. My father and Hazlewood hur¬ 
ried to the front door to demand who they were, 
and what was their business. They were revenue 
officers, they stated, who had seized these horses, 
loaded with contraband articles, at a place about 
three miles off. But the smugglers had been re¬ 
inforced, and were now pursuing them with the 
avowed purpose of recovering the goods, and put¬ 
ting to death the officers who had presumed to do 
their duty. The men said, that their horses being 
loaded, and the pursuers gaining ground upon them, 
they had fled to Woodboume, conceiving, that as 
my father had served the king, he would not re¬ 
fuse to protect the servants of Government, w'hen 
threatened to be murdered in the discharge of their 
duty. 

“ My father, to whom, in his enthusiastic feelings 
of military loyalty, even a dog would be of import¬ 
ance if he came in the king’s name, gave prompt 
orders for securing the goods in the hall, arming 
the servants, and defending the house in case it 
should be necessary. Hazlewood seconded him with 
great spirit, and even the strange animal they call 
Sampson stalked out of his den, and seized upon a 
fowUng-piece, which my father had laid aside, to 
take what they call a rifle-gun, with which ^ey 
shoot tigers, &c. in the East. The piece went off 
in the awkward hands of the poor parson, and very 
nearly shot one of tlie excisemen. At this unex¬ 
pected and involuntary explosion of his weapon, the 
Dominie (such is his nickname) exclaimed, * Pro¬ 
digious!’ which is his usual ejaculation when asto¬ 
nished. But no power could force the man to part 
with his discharged piece, so they were content to 
let him retain it, with the precaution of trusting him 
with no ammunition. This (excepting the alarm 
occasioned by the report) escaped my notice at the 
time, you may easily believe ; but in talking over ^ 
the scene afterwards, Hazlewood made us very 
merry with the Dominie’s ignorant but zealous va¬ 
lour. 

“ When my father had got everything into pro¬ 
per order for defence, and his people stetioned at 
the windows with their fire-arms, he wanted to or¬ 
der us out of danger—into the cellar, I believe— 
but we could not be prevailed upon to stir. Though 
terrified to deatli, 1 have so much of his own spirit, 
that I would look upon the peril which tlireatens 
us, rather han hear it rage around me without 
knowing its nature or its progress. Lucy, looking 
^ pale as a marble statue, and keeping her eyes 
fixed on Hazlewood, seemed not even to hear the 
prayers with which he conjured her to leave the 
front of the house. But, in truth, unless the hall- 
door should be forced, we were in little danger— 
the windows being almost blocked up with cuudoxis 
and pillows* and, what the Dominie moat lamented, 
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iffith foao voiuxnesy brought hastily from the libra- 
ry, leaving only spaces through winch the defenders 
might Are upon the assailants. 

^ My father had now made bis dispositions, and 
we sat In breathless expectation in the darkened 
apartment, the men remaining all silent upon their 
posts, in anxious contemplation probably of the 
approaching danger. My father, who was quite at 
home in such a scene, w^ked from one to another, 
and reiterated his orders, that no one should pre¬ 
sume to fire until he gave the word. Hazlewood, 
who seemed to catch courage from his eye, acted 
as his aid-de-camp, and displayed the utmost alert¬ 
ness in bearing his directions from one place to 
another, and seeing them properly carried into ex¬ 
ecution. Out force, with the strangers included, 
might amount to about twelve men. 

“ At length the silence of this awful period of 
expectation was broken by a sound, which, at a 
distance, was like the rushing of a stream of water, 
but, as it approached, we distinguished the thick- 
Ijeating clang of a number of horses advancing very 
fast. I had arranged a loop-hole for myself, from 
which I could see the approach of the enemy. The 
noise increased and came nearer, and at length 
thirty horsemen and more rushed at once upon the 
lawn. You never saw such horrid wretclies^ Not¬ 
withstanding the severity of the season, they were 
most of them stripped to their shirts and trowsers, 
with silk handkerchiefs knotted about their heads, 
and all well armed with carbines, pistols, and cut¬ 
lasses. I, who am a soldier’s daughter, and accus¬ 
tomed to see war from my infancy, was never so 
terrified in my life as by the savage appearance of 
these ruffians, their horses reeking with the speed 
at which they had ridden, and their furious excla¬ 
mations of rage and disappointment when they saw 
themselves baulked of their prey. They paused, 
however, when they saw tlie preparations made to 
receive them, and appeared to hold a moment’s 
consultation among themselves. At length, one of 
the party, his face blackened with gunpowder by 
way of disguise, came forward with a white hand¬ 
kerchief on the end of his carbine, and asked to 
speak with Colonel Mannering. My father, to my 
infinite terror, threw open a window near which he 
was posted, and demanded what he wanted. ‘We 
want our goods, which wo have been robbed of by 
these sharks,’ said the fellow; ‘ and our lieutenant 
bids me say, that if they are delivered, we’ll go 
off for this bout without clearing scores with the 
rascals who took them; but if not, we’ll bum the 
house, and have the heart’s blood of every one in 
It;,’—a tlireat which he repeated more than once, 
graced by a fresh variety of imprecations, and the 
most horrid denunciations that cruelty could sug¬ 
gest. 

‘ And which is your lieutenant!’ said my father 
in reply. 

‘ That gentleman on the grey horse,’ said the 
miscreant, ‘ with the red handkerchief bound about 
his brow.’ 

‘ Then be pleased to tell that gentleman, that if 
h^ and the scoundrels who are with him, do not 
rioe off the lawn this instant, I will fire upon them 
without ceremony.’ So saying, my father shut the 
Window, and broke short the conference. 

“ The fellow no sooner regained his troop, than, 
with a loud hurra, or rather a savage yell, they 
fired a volley against our garrison. The glass of 


I the windows was shattered in every direetio^, but 
the precautions already noticed saved the party 
within from suffering. Three such volleys were 
fired without a shot being returned from wilmu. 
My father then observed them getting hatchets and‘ 
crows, probably to ass^l the hall door, called 
aloud, ‘ Let none fire but Hazlewood and me— 
Hazlewood, mark the ambassador.’ He himself 
aimed at the man on the grey horse, who fell ou 
receiving his shot. Hazlewood was equally success¬ 
ful. He shot the spokesman, who had dismounted, 
and was advancing with an axe in his hand. Their 
fall discouraged the rest, who began to turn round 
their horses; and a few shots fired at them soon 
sent them off, bearing along with them their slain 
or wounded companions. We could not observe 
that they suffered any farther loss. Shortly after 
their retreat, a party of soldiers made their ap¬ 
pearance, to my infinite relief. These men were 
quartered at a village some miles distant, and had 
marched on the first rumour of the skirmish. A 
part of them escorted the terrified revenue officers 
and their seizm’e to a neighbouring seaport a 
place of safety, and at my earnest request two- or 
three files remained with us for that and the foi/ 
lowing day, for the security of the house from the 
vengeance of these banditti. 

“ Such, dearest Matilda, was my first alarm. 1 
must not forget to add, that the ruffians loft, at a 
cottage on the road-side, the man whose face was 
blackened with powder, apparently because he was 
unable to bear transportation. He died in about 
half an hour after. On examining the corpse, it 
proved to be that of a profligate boor in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, a person notorious as a poacher and 
smuggler. We received many messages of congi’a- 
tulation from the neighbouring families, and it was 
generally allowed that a few such instances of spi¬ 
rited resistance would greatly check the presump¬ 
tion of these lawless men. My father distributed 
rewards among his servants, and praised Hazle 
wood’s courage and coolness to the skies. Lucy 
and I came in for a share of his applause, becaiise 
we had stood fire with firmness, and had not dis¬ 
turbed him with screams or expostulations. As 
for the Dominie, my father took an opportunity ol 
begging to exchange snuff-boxes with him. The 
honest gentleman was much flattered with the pro¬ 
posal, and extolled the beauty of his new snuff-box 
excessively, ‘It looked,’ he said, ‘ as well as if it 
were real gold from Ophir.’ — Indeed it would bo 
odd if it should not, being formed in fact of that 
very metal; but, to do this honest creature justice, 
I believe the knowledge of its real value would not 
enhance his sense of my father’s kindness, sup¬ 
posing it, as he does, to be pinchbeck gilded. He 
has had a hard task replacing the folios which were 
used in the barricade, smoothing out tlie creases 
and dogs-ears, and repairing the other disasters 
they have sustained during their service in the for¬ 
tification. He brought us some pieces of lead and 
bullets which these ponderous tomes had intercep¬ 
ted during the action, and which he had extr^t^ 
with great carej and, were I in spirits, 1 could give 
you a comic account of his astonishment at the 
apathy with wfiich we heard of the wounds' 
mutilation suffered by Thomas Aquinas, or th^e- 
nerable Chrysostom, But I am not in spirits, and 
1 have yet another and a more interestiuff inddeot 
to commonicate. I feel, however) so much fatigued 
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mthjkiy present exertion, that 1 cannot resume the 
pen im to-morrow* I will detain this letter not- 
witl^tanding, that you may not feel any' anxiety 
count of your own 

" J ULiA Mannering.” 


CHAPTER XXXL 

Bere’s a good world! 

-Knew you of this fair work ? 

JKinff John. 

Julia Mannering to Matilda Marchmont, 

* I MUST take up the thread of my story, my 
dearest Matilda, where I broke off yesterday. 

" For two or three days we talked of nothing but 
our siege and its probable consequences, and dinned 
into my father’s unwilling ears a proposal to go to 
Edinburgh, or at least to Dumfries, where there is 
remarkably good society, until the resentment of 
tli^.e«ttaw3 should blow over. He answered with 
gr^t composure, that he had no mind to have his 
i a^ lnrd*8 house and his own property at Wood- 
bo^ne destroyed; that, with our good leave, he 
had\ usually been esteemed competent to taking 
measures for the safety or protection of his family; 
that if he remained quiet at home, he conceived the 
welcome the villains had received was not of a na¬ 
ture to invite a second visit, but should he show any 
signs of alarm, it would be the sure way to incur 
the very risk which we were afraid of. iieartened 
by his arguments, and by the extreme indifference 
with which he treated the supposed \ianger, we 
began to grow a little bolder, and to walk about as 
usual. Only the gentlemen were sometimes invited 
to take their guns when they attended us, and 1 
observed that my father for several nights paid 
particular attention to having the house properly 
secured, and required his domestics to keep their 
jhs ill readiness in case of necessity. 

‘ But three days ago chanced an occurrence, of 
tj^e which alarmed me more by far tlian the 
;k of the smugglers. 

“ I told you there was a small lake at some 
distance from Woodbourne, where the gentlemen 
sometimes go to shoot wild-fowl. I happened at 
breakfast to say I should like to see this place in 
its present frozen state, occupied by skaters and 
curlers, as they call those who play a particular sort 
of game upon the ice. There is snow on the ground, 
but frozen so hard that I thought Lucy and 1 might 
venture to that distance, as tlie footpath leading 
there was well beaten by the repair of those who 
frequented it for pastime. Hazlewood instantly 
offered to attend us, and we stipulated that he 
cihould take his fowling-piece. He laughed a good 
deal at the idea of going a-shooting in the snow; 
but, to relieve our tremors, desired that a groopi, 
who acts as gamekeeper occasionally, should fellow 
us with his gun. As for Colonel Mannering, he 
does not like crowds or sights of any kind where 
human fibres make up the show, unless indeed it 
were^a military review—so he declined the party. 

“ W® set out unusually early, on a fine frosty, 
morning, and we felt our minds, as well 
aj^EsnerVes, braced by th#elasticity of the pure 
dr; O^walk to the lake was delightful, or at least 
the difficulties were only such as diverted us,—a 
slippery descent, for instance, or a frozen ditch to 


m 


I cross,—which made Hazlewood’s assistance abso¬ 
lutely necessary. I don’t think Lucy liked her walk 
the less for these occasional embarrassments. 

" The scene upon the lake was beautiful. One 
side of it is bordered by a steep crag, from which 
hung a thousand enormous icicles all glittering in 
the sun; on the other side was a little wood, now 
exhibiting that.fantastic appearance which the pine- 
trees present when their branches are loaded with 
snow. On the frozen bosom of the lake iteelf were 
a multitude of moving figures, some flitting along 
with the velocity of swallows, some sweeping in the 
most graceful circles, and others deeply interested 
in a less active pastime, crowding round the spot 
where the inhabitants of two rival parishes con¬ 
tended for the prize at curling,—an honour of no 
small importance, if we were to judge from the 
anxiety expressed both by the players and by¬ 
standers. We walked round the httle lake, sup¬ 
ported by Hazlewood, who lent us each an arm. 
He spoke, poor fellow, with great kindness, to old 
and young, and seemed deservedly popular among 
the assembled crowd. At lengtli we tliought oi 
retiring. 

“ Why do 1 mention these trivial occurrences I — 
not. Heaven knows, from the interest I can now 
attach to them—but because, like a drowning man 
who catches at a brittle twig, I seize every apology 
for delaying the subsequent and dreadful part ot 
my narrative. But it must be communicated—I 
must have the sympathy of at least one friend un¬ 
der this heart-rending calamity. 

“ We were returning home by a footpath which 
led through a plantation of fii’s. Lucy had quitted 
Hazlewood’s ann—it is only the plea of absolute 
necessity which reconciles her to accept his assist 
ance. I still leaned upon his other arm. Lucy 
followed us close, and the servant was two or tliree 
paces behind us. Such was our position, when at 
once, and as if he had started out of the earth, 
Brown stood before us at a short turn of the road! 
He was very plainly, I might say coarsely, dressed, 
and his whole appearance had in it something wild 
and agitated. I screamed between surprise and ter¬ 
ror—Hazlewood mistook the nature of my alarm, 
and, when Brown advanced towards me as if to 
speak, commanded him haughtily to stand back, 
and not to alarm the lady. Brown replied, with 
equal asperity, he had no occasion to take lessons 
from him how to behave to that or any other lady. 

I rather believe that Hazlewood, impressed with 
the idea that he belonged to the band of smugglers, 
and had some bad purpose in view, heard and un¬ 
derstood him imperfectly. He snatched the gun 
from the servant, who had come up on a line with 
us, and, pointing the muzzle at Brown, commanded 
him to stand off at his peril. My screams, for my 
terror prevented my finding articulate language, 
only hastened the catastrophe. Brown, thus me¬ 
naced, sprung upon Hazlewood, grappled with him, 
and had nearly succeeded in wrenching the fowling- 
piece from his grasp, when the gun went off in the 
struggle, and the contents were lodged in Hazle- 
wood’s shoulder, who instantly fell. I saw no more, I 
for the whole scene reeled before my eyes, and 1 
fainted away; but, by Lucy’s report, the unhappy 
perpetrator of this action gazed a moment on the 
scene before him, until her screams began to alarm 
the people upon the lake, several of whom now came 
in sight. He then bounded over a hedge wliicb di* 
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vided the footpath fpom the plantation, and has not 
ftiuce been heard of. The servant made no attempt 
to stop or secure him, and the report he made of 
tlie matter to those who came up to us, induced them 
rather to exercise their humanity in recalling me 
to life, than show their courage by pursuing a des¬ 
perado, described by the groom as a man of tremen¬ 
dous personal strength, and completely armed. 

I **Hazlewood was conveyed home, — tliat is, to 
Wood bourne, in safety; — I trust his wound will 
' prove in no respect dangerous, though he suffers 
much. But to Brown the consequences must be 
most disastrous. He is already the object of my fa¬ 
ther’s resentment, and he has now incurred danger 
from the law of the country, as well as from the cla- 
rnorous vengeance of the father of Hazlewood, who 
tlireatens to move heaven and earth against the 
authob of his son’s wound. How will he be able to 
shroud himself from the vindictive activity of the 
pursuit I — how to defend himself, if taken, against 
the severity of la^ws which I am told may even affect 
his life ? — and how can 1 find means to warn him of 
his danger? Then poor Lucy’s ill-concealed grief, 
occasioned by her lover’s wound, is another source 
of distress to me, and everything round me appears 
to bear witness against that indiscretion which has 
occasioned this calamity. 

For two days 1 was very ill indeed. The news 
that Hazlewood was recovering, and tliat the per¬ 
son who had shot him was nowhere to be traced, 
only that for certain he was one of the leaders of 
the gang of smugglers, gave me some comfort. The 
suspicion and pursuit being directed towards those 
people, must naturally facilitate Brown’s escape, 
and, J trust, has ere this ensured it. But patrols of 
horse and foot traverse the country in all directions, 
and 1 am tortured by a thousand confused and un- 
anthenticated rumours of arrests and discoveries. 

Meanwhile, my greatest source of comfort is 
tne generous candour of Hazlewood, who persists in 
declaring, that with whatever intentions the pereon 
by whom he was wounded approached our party, 
he is convinced the gun went off in the struggle by 
accident, and that tlie injury he received was unde¬ 
signed. The groom, on the other hand, maintains 
that tlie piece was wrenched out of ilazlewood’s 
hands, and deliberately pointed at his body,—and 
Lucy inclines to tlie same opinion. 1 do not sus¬ 
pect them of wilful exaggeration; yet such is the 
fallacy of human testimony, for the unhappy shot 
was most unquestionably discharged unintention¬ 
ally. Perhaps it would be the best way to confide 
the whole secret to Hazlewood — but he is very 
young, and I feel the utmost repugnance to com- 
mimicate to him my folly. I once thought of dis¬ 
closing the mystery to Lucy, and began by asking 
what she recollected of the person and featimes of 
tlie man whom we had so unfortunately met;— 
but she ran out into such a horrid description of a 
hedge-ruffian, that 1 was deprived of all courage and 
disposition to own my attachment to one of such 
appearance as she attributed to him. 1 must say 
^iiss Bertram is strangely biassed by her prepos¬ 
sessions, for there are few handsomer men than 
poor Brown. I had not seen him for a long time, 
and even in his strange and sudden apparition on 
this unhappy occasion, and under every disadvan¬ 
tage, his form seems to me, on reflection, improved 
In grace, and his features in expressive dignity.— 
Shall we ever meet again 1 Who can answer that 


question!—"Write to me kindly, my dearW^- 
tilda—But when did you otherwise?-—Yet, a^mi 
write to me soon, and write to me 
not in a situation to profit by advice or repr^, nor 
have I my usual spirits to parry them ^i^ery. 
I feel the terrors of a child who has, in heedless 
sport, put in motion some powerful piece of ma¬ 
chinery; and, while he beholds wheels revolving, 
chains clashing, cylinders rolling around liim, is 
equally astonished at the tremendous powers which 
his weak agency lias called into action, and terri¬ 
fied for the consequences which he is compelled to 
await, without the possibility of averting them. 

" I must not omit to say that my father is very 
kind and affectionate. The alarm which I have j 
received fonns a sufficient apology for my nervous 
complaints. My hopes are, that Brown has made | 
his escape into the sister kingdom of England, or | 
perhaps to Ireland, or the Isle of Man. In either I 
case, he may wait tlie issue of Hazlewood’s wouiy 
witli safety and with patience, for the et'tpm^- j 
cation of these coimtries with Scotland, ; 

purpose of justice, is not (thank Heaven) of V j 
intimate nature. The consequences of his 
apprehended w'ould be terrible at this momeiw.— | 
I endeavour to strengthen my mind by arguing i 
against the possibihty of such a calamity. Alas! | 
liow soon have sorrows and fears, real as well as j 
severe, followed the uniform and tranquil state of { 
existence at which so lately I was disposed to re- | 
pine I But 1 will not oppress you any longer with : 
my complaints. Adieu, my dearest Matilda ! I 
“ Julia Mannering.” I 


CHAPTER XXXII. ! 

A man may sec how this world goes with no eyes.—Look 
with thine ears: See how yon justice rails upon yon 
simple thief. Hark in thine ear—Change places; knd, 
handy-dandv, which is the justice, which is the thief? 

liitig 

Among those who took the most lively hiterast 
in endeavouring to discover the person by whom 
young Charles Hazlewood had been waylaid and 
wounded, was Gilbert Glossin, Esquire, late writer 

in-, now Laird of Ellangowan, and one of the 

worshipful commission of justices of the peace for 

the county of-. His motives for exertion on 

tliis occasion were manifold ; but wo presume that 
our readers, from what they already know of this 
gentleman, will acquit him of being actuated by any 
zealous or intemperate love of abstract justice. 

The truth was, that this respectable personage 
felt himself less at ease than he had expected, after 
his machinations put him in possession of his bene¬ 
factor’s estate. His reflections within doors, where 
so much occurred to remind him of former times, 
were not always the self-congratulations of success¬ 
ful stratagem. And when lie looked abroad, he could 
not but be sensible that he was excluded from the 
society of the gentry of the county, to whose rank 
he conceived he had raised himself. He w^ not 
admitted to their clubs, and at meetings of a^pub- 
lic nature, from which he could not be altogether 
excluded, he found j^iiuself thwarted and locked 
upon with coldness and contempt. Both principle 
and prejudice co-operated in creating this dislike; 
for the gentlemen of the county despised him for 
lowness of his birth, while they bated him for the 
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mcaM'by which he had raised his fortune. JVith 
Ihe ^taxnoji people his reputation stood still wdrse. 
Th^ would neither yield hiiu the territorial ap- 
lafttP of Ellangowan, nor the usual coxupliinent 
of ifr ^ftesflinwith them he was hare Glossin, 
and so incredibly was his vanity interested by this 
trilling circumstance, that he was known to give 
half-a-crown to a beggar, because he had thrice 
called him Ellangowan, in beseecJiing him for a 
penny. He thei’efore felt acutely the general want 
of resect, and pai’ticularly when he contrasted his 
own chai’acter and reception in society with those 
of Mr Mac-Morlan, who, in fai‘ inferior worldly cir- j 
cumstaiices, was beloved and respected both by rich 
and poor, and was slowly but securely laying the 
foundation of a moderate fortune, with the general 
good-will and esteem of all who knew liim. 

Glossin, while he repined internally at what ho 
would fain Iiave called tho prejudices arid prepos- 
Wssioiis of the country, w^as too wise to make any 
opey cojjiplaint. lie was sensible his elevation was 
too V^oent to be immediately forgotten, and the 
nie*ns by which he had attained it too odious to be 
v^^o.n forgiven. But time (thought he) diminishes 
woi^v^ler and palliates misconduct. With the dex¬ 
terity, therefore, of one who made his fortune by 
studying the weak points of human nature, he de¬ 
termined to lie by for opportunities to make him- 
Belf useful even to those wiio most disliked him; 
trusting tliat his own abilities, the disposition of 
country gentlemen to get into quarrels, when a law¬ 
yer’s advice becomes precious, and a thousand otlier 
contingencies, of which, with patience and address, 
he doubted not to be able to avail himself, would 
soon place him in a more important and respectable 
light to his neighbours, and perhaps raise him to the 
eminence sometimes attained by a shrewd, w orldly, 
bustling man of business, when, settled among a 
generation of country gentlemen, ho becomes, in 
Burns’s language, 

“ The tongue of the trump to them a*.*‘ * 

\e -attack on Colonel Manneiing’s house, fol- 
by the accident of Hazlewood’s ^yound, ap¬ 
peared to Glossin a proper opportunity to impress 
upon the country at large the service which could 
be rendered by an iictive magistrate (for he had 
been in the commission for some time), weU ac- 
qiminted with the law, and no less so witli the haimts 
and habits of the illicit traders. He had acquired 
the latter kind of experience by a former close al¬ 
liance with some of the most desperate smugglers, 
in consequence of which he had occasionally acted, 
sometimes as partner, sometimes as legal adviser, 
with these persons. But the connexion had been 
dropped many years; nor, considering how short 
the race of eminent characters of this description, 
and the frequent cii'cuinstauces which occur' to 
make them retire from particular scenes of action, 
had he the least reason to think that liis present 
researches could possibly compromise any old friend 
w'bo might possess means of retaliation. The hav¬ 
ing b^n concerned in these practices abstiuctedly, 
was circumstance which, according to his opinion, 
oug^ in no respect to interfere with Iris now using 
his ®™rience .m behalf of the public,—or rather 
to furSher-his own private views. . To acquire tlie 

‘ The tongue <^the trump is the wire of the Jew's harp, 
that which gires.sound to the whole instrument. 


good opinion and countenance of Colonel Maimerirg 
wouid be no small object to a gentleman who was 
much disposed to escape from Coventry; and to 
gain the favour of old Hazlewood, who was a leading 
man in the county, was of more importance still 
Lastly, if ho should succeed in discovering, appre- 
hending, and convicting the culprits, he would have 
the satisfaction of mortifying, and in some d^^ee 
disparaging, Mac-Morlan, to whom, a* Sheriff- 
substitute of the county, this sort of investigation, 
properly belonged, and who would certainly suffbr 
in public opinion, should the voluntary exertions of 
Glossin be more successful than his own. 

Actuated by motives so stimulating, and well ac¬ 
quainted with the lower retainers of the law, Glossin 
set every spring in motion to detect and apprehend, i 
if poasible, some of the gang who had attacked t 
Wt»odbourne, and more particularly the individual 
who had w'ounded Charles llazlewood. He pro¬ 
mised high rewards, he suggested various schemes, j 
and used his personal interest among his old ac- ; 
quaintances who favoured the trade, urging that | 
they had better make sacrifice of an understrapper I 
or tw.o, than incur the odium of having favoured j 
such atrocious proceedings. But for some time all 1 
these exertions were in vain. The common people 
of the country either favoured or feared the smug- ! 
glers too much to afford any evidence against them. | 
At length, this busy magistrate obtained infiorraa- | 
tion, that a man, having the dress and appearance | 
of the person who had wounded Hazlewood, had : 
lodged on the evening before the rencontre at the | 
Gordon-arms in Kippletringan. Thither Mr Glos- j 
sill immediately went, for the purpose of interro- | 
gating our old acquaintance, Mrs Mac-Candlish. ; 

The reader may remember that Mr Glossin did i 
not, according to this good woman’s phrase, stand 
high in her books. She therefore attended Ills sum¬ 
mons to the parlour slowly and reluctantly, and, on 
entering tho room, paid her respects in the coldc.st 
jjossible manner. The dialogue then proceeded aa 
follows:— 

“ A fine frosty morning, Mrs Mac- Candlish.” 

“ Ay, sir; the morning’s weel eneugh,” answered 
tliG landlady, drily. 

Mrs Mac-Caudlish, I wish to know if tlie jus¬ 
tices are to dine here as usual after the business of 
the court on Tuesday?” 

“ I believe?—I fancy sae, sir—as usual ”—(about 
to leave the room.) 

“ Stay a moment, Mrs Mac-Candlish—why, you 
are in a prodigious hurry, my good friend I—I have 
been thinking a club dining here once a month 
w'ould be a very pleasant thing.” 

‘‘ Certainly, sir; a club of respectable gentlemen.” 

True, true,” said Glossin, “ I mean landed 
pi'oprietors and gentlemen of weight in the county; 
and 1 should like to set such a thing a-going.” 

Tlie short dry cough with which Mrs Mac-Cand¬ 
lish received this proposal, by no means indicated 
any dislike to the overture abstractedly considered, 
but inferred much doubt how far it would succeed 
under the auspices of the gentleman by whom it 
was proposed. It w'as not a cough negative, but a 
cough dubious, and as such Glossin felt it; but h 
was not his cue to take offence. 

Have there been brisk doings on the road, Mrs 
Mac-Candlish? plenty of company, I suppose?” 

“ Pretty weel, sir, — but I believe I am wanted 
at the bar.” 
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** No, no,—stop one moment, cannot you, to ob¬ 
lige an old customer?—Pray, do you remember a 
remarkably tall young man, who lodged one mght 
in your house last weekP^ 

« Troth, sir, I canna weel say—I never take 
heed whether my company bo lang or short, if they 

j make a hng bilV* , * ^ t 

/ " And if they do not, you can do that for them, 

I eh, Mrs M»c-Candh'sh?—ha! ha! ha!—But this 
( young man that I inquire after was upwards of six 
' feet high, had a dark frock, with metal buttons, 
light-brown hair unpowdered, blue eyes, and a 
straight nose, travelled on foot, had no servant or 
baggage—you surely can remember having seen 
such a traveller 1” 

“ Indeed, sir,” answered Mrs Mac-Candlish, bent 
on baffling his inquiries, " I canna charge my me¬ 
mory about the master—there’s mair to do in a 
house like this, I trow, than to look after passen¬ 
gers* hair, 3r their een, or noses either.” 

Then, Mrs Mac-Candlish, I must tell you in 
plain terms, that this person is suspected of having 
been guilty of a crime; and it is in consequence of 
these suspicions that I, as a magistrate, require this 
information from you,—and if you refuse to answer 
my questions, I must put you upon your oath.” 

" Troth, sir, 1 am no free to swear^—we ay 
paed to the Antiburgher meeting—it’s very true, 
m Bailie Mac-Candlish’s time (honest man), we 
keepit the kirk, whilk was most seemly in his sta¬ 
tion, as having office—but after his being called 
to a better place than Kippletringan, I hae gaen 
back to worthy Maister Mac-Grainer. And so ye 
see, sir, I am no clear to swear without speaking 
to the minister—especially against ony sackless 
puir young thing that’s gaun tlirough the country, 
stranger and freendless like.” 

** I shall relieve your scruples, perhaps, without 
troubling Mr Mac-Grainer, when I tell you that 
this fellow whom I inquire after is the man who 
shot your young friend Charles Hazlewood.” 

Gudeness! wha could hae thought the like o’ 
that o’ him?—Na, if it had been for debt, or e’en 
for a bit tuilzie wi’ the gauger, the deil o’ Nelly 
Mac-Candlish’s tongue should ever hae wranged 
him. But if he really shot young Hazlewood— 
But I canna think it, Mr Glossin; this will be some 
o’ your skits* now—I canna think it o’ sae douce 
a lad;—na, na, this is just some o’ your auld skits 
—ye’ll be for having a homing or a caption after 
him.” 

“ I see you have no confidence in me, Mrs Mac- 
Candlish ; but look at these declarations, signed by 
tlie persons who saw the crime committed, and 
judge yourself if the description of the ruffian be 
not that of your guest.” 

He put tne papers into her hand, which she pe¬ 
rused very carefully, often taking off her spectacles 
to cast her eyes up to Heaven, or perhaps to wipe 
a tear from them, for young Hazlewood was an 
especial favourite with the good dame. ‘‘ Aweel, 
aw^l,’| she said, when she had concluded her ex¬ 
amination, “ since it’s e’en sae, I gie him up, the 
villain—But 0, we are erring mortals!—I never 
saw a face I liked better, or a lad that was mair 
douce and canny—I thought he had been some 

^ Somo of the strict dissenters decline taking an oath 
before a civil magistrate. « Tricks. 

« The procession of the criminals to the gallows of old 
took that direction, moving, as the schoolboy rhyme had it— 


gentleman under trouble.—But I gie him lbs 
villain!—to shoot Charles Hazlewood—and 
the young ladies,—poor innocent things!— 
him up.’* 

" So you admit, then, that such a perspanodgeoN, 
here the night before this vile business I y 
** Troth did he, sir, and a’ the houseVere taen ! 
wi’ him, he was sic a frank, pleasant young man. 

It wasna for his spending. Ini sure, for he just 
had a mutton-chop, and a mug of ale, and maybe 
a glass or twa o* wine —and I asked him to drink 
tea wi’ mysell, and didna put that into the bill; 
and he took iiae supper, for he said he was defeat 
wi’ travel a’ the night afore—I dare say now it had 
been on some belli cat errand or other.” 

“ Did you by any chance learn his name ?” 

" I wot weel did I,” said the landlady, now as 
eager to communicate her evidence as formerly 
desirous to suppress it. He tell’d me his name 
was Brown, and he said it was likely that an auld*f 
woman like a gipsy wife might be asking for hir;‘ ! 
Ay, ay! tell me your company, and I’ll teff ! 

ye are 1 0 the villain!—Aweel, sir, when he i 
away in the morning, he paid his bill very hones^^ I 
and gae something to tlie chambermaid, nae doiubt,^ 
for Grizy has nae thing frae me, by twa pair o’ new 
shoon ilka year, and maybe a bit compliment at 
Hansel Monanday”-Here Glossin found it ne¬ 

cessary to interfere, and bring the good woman 
back to the point. 

“ Ou then, he just said, if there comes such a 
person to inquire after Mr Brown, you will say I • 
am gone to look at the skaters on Loch Creeran, 
as you call it, and I will be back here to dinner— 
But he never came back—though I expected him 
sae faithfully, that I gae a look to making the friar’s 
chicken mysell, and to the crappit-heads too, and 
that’s what 1 dinna do for ordinary, Mr Glossin— 
But little did I think what skating wark he was gaun 
about—to shoot Mr Charles, the innocent lamb!” 

Mr Glossin, having, like a prudent examinator, 
suffered his witness to give vent to all her surprise 
and indignation, now began to inquire whetherHhe 
suspected person had left any property or papers 
about the inn. 

“ Troth, he put a parcel—a sma’ parcel, under 
my charge, and he gave me some siller, and de¬ 
sired me to get him half-a-dozen ruffled sarks, and 
Peg Pasley’s in hands wi’ them e’en now—they 
may serve him to gang up the LaNvn-market* in, 
the scoundrel!” Mr Glossin then demanded to see 
the packet, hut here mine hostess demurred. 

" She didna ken—she wad not say but justice 
should take its course—but when a thing was trust¬ 
ed to ane in her way, doubtless th^ were respon¬ 
sible—but she suld cry in Deacon Bearcliff, and if 
Mr Glossin liked to tak an inventar o’ the proper¬ 
ty, and gie her a receipt before the Deacon—or, 
what she wad like muckle better, an it could be 
sealed up and left in Deacon Bearcliff’s hands, it 
wad mak her mind easy—she was for naething but 
justice on a’ sides.” 

Mrs Mac-Candlish’s natural sagacity and 
quired suspicion being inflexible, Glossin seC “P* 
Deacon Bearcliff, to speak " anent the villaii^”* 
had shot Mr Charles Hazlewood.” The 

Up the Lanrn5.inarket, 

Down the West Bow, < b 

Up the lang ladder, 

And down the little toW 
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8 made his appearance, with his wig 
: to the hurry witli which, at this sum- 
Justice, he had exchanged it for the 
■cap in which he usually attended liis 
Mrs Mac-Candlish then produced the 
ited with her by Brown, in which was 
psy’s purse. On perceiving the value 
of the miscellaneous contents, Mi-s Mac-CandJish 
internally congzatulated herself upon the precau¬ 
tions she had talten before delivering them up to 
Glossin, while he, with an appearance of disinter¬ 
ested candour, was the first to propose they should 
be properly inventoried, and deposited with Deacon 
BearcUif, until they should be sent to the Crown- 
office. He did not,*’ he observed, like to be 
personally responsible for articles which seemed of 
con^derable value, and had doubtless been acquired 
by the most nefarious practices.** 
j He then examined tne paper in which the purse 
bad been wrapt up. It was the back of a letter 
^"''dressed ,to V. Brown, Esquire, but the rest of 
was torn away. The landlady, — now 
^^^l^iger to throw light upon the criminal’s escape 
had formerly been desirous of withholding it, 
for^he miscellaneous contents of the purse argued 
strongly to her mind that all was not right, — Mrs 
Mac^Candlish, I say, now gave Glossin to under¬ 
stand, that her postilion and hostler had both seen 
the stranger upon the ice that day when young 
Hazlewood was wounded. 

Our readers’ old acquaintance, Jock Jabos, w'as 
first summoned, and admitted frankly that he had 
seen and»conversed upon the ice that morning with 
a stranger, who, he understood, had lodged at the 
Gordon-Arms the night before. 

What turn did your conversation takel’* said 
Glossin. 

Turn ? —ou, we turned nae gate at a’, but just 
keepit straight forward upon the ice like.” 

‘‘ Well, but what did ye speak about 1” 

'j Ou, he just asked questions like ony ither 
stronger,” answered the postilion, possessed, as it 
seefci^j^ with the refractory and uncommunicative 
spjsit which had left his mistress- 
<^ut about what 1 ** said Glossin. 

“ Ou, just about the folk that was playing at the 
curling, and about auld Jock Stevenson that was at 
the cock, and about the leddies, and sic like.” 

‘‘ What ladies 1 and what did he ask about them, 
Jock?” said the interrogator. 

What leddies?—ou, it was Miss Jowlia Man- 
nering and Miss Lucy Bertram, that ye ken fu* weel 
yoursell, Mr Glossin—tliey were walking wi* the 
young Laird of Hazlewood upon the ice.” 

** And what did you tell him about them ? ” de¬ 
manded Glossin. 

** Tut, we just said that was Miss Lucy Bertram 
of Ellangowan, that should ance have had a great 
estate in the country,— and that was Miss Jowlia 
Mannering, that was to be married to young Hazle¬ 
wood—see as she was hinging on his arm. We just 
spoke about our country clashes like—he was a 
,vi^ frank man.** 

I ingWell, and what did he say in answer?** 

I was he just stared at the young leddies very 
I ough^e, and asked If it was for certain that the 
hia flage was to be between Mias Mannering and 
Hfazlewood — and I answered him that it 
was lor positive and absolute certain, as I had an 
undoubted right to ^ay sae — for my third cousin 


Jean Clavers fshe’s a relation o* your ain, Mr Glos- 
sin—ye wad ken Jean lang syne?) she’s sib to the 
housekeeper at Woodboume, and she’s tell’d me 
mair than ance that there was naething could be 
mair likely.” 

^ “ And what did the stranger say when you told 
him all this?” said Glossin. 

" Say?” echoed the postilion, " he said naetliing I 
at a’—he just stared at them as they walked round 
tJie loch upon the ice, as if he could have eaten 
them, and he never took his ee aflT them, or said 
another word, or gave another glance at Uie Bon- 
spiel, though there was the finest fun amang the 
curlers ever was seen — and he turned round and 
gaed aff the loch by the kirk-stile through Wood¬ 
boume fir-plantings, and we saw nae mair o* him.” 

" Only think,” said Mrs Mac-Candlish, what a 
hard heart he maun hae had, to think o’ hurting the 
poor young gentleman in the very presence of the 
leddy he was to be married to! ” 

“ O, Mrs Mac-Candlish,” said Glossin, “ there’s 
been many cases such as that on the record : doubt¬ 
less he was seeking revenge where it would he 
deepest and sweetest.” 

‘‘ God pity us! ” said Deacon Bearcliff; " we’re 
puir frail creatures when left to oursells!—ay, he 
forgot wha said, ‘ Vengeance is mine, and I will 
repay it.* ” 

^ Weel, aweel, sirs,” said Jabos, whose hard- 
headed and uncultivated shrewdness seemed some¬ 
times to start the game when others beat the bush 
— weel, weel, ye may be a* mista’en yet—I’ll 
never believe that a man would lay a plan to shoot 
another wi’ his ain gun. Lord help ye, 1 was the 
keeper’s assistant down at the Isle mysell, and I’ll 
uphaud it, the biggest man in Scotland shouldna 
take a gun frae me or I had weized the slugs 
through him, though I’m but sic a little feckless 
body, fit for naething but the outside o’ a saddle 
and the fore-end o’ a poschay— na, na, nae living 
man wad venture on that. 1 ’ll wad my best buck¬ 
skins, and they were new coft at Kirkcudbright 
fair, it’s been a chance job after a’. But if ye hae 
naething mair to say to me, I am thinking I mauti 

gang and see my beasts fed.”-and he departed 

accordingly. 

The hostler, who had accompanied him, gave 
evidence to the same purpose. He and Mrs Mac- 
Candlish were then re-interrogated, whether Brown 
had no arms with him on that unhappy morning. 

“ None,” they said, “ but an ordinary bit cutlass or 
hanger by his side.” 

‘‘ Now,” said the Deaci^ taking Glossin by the 
button (for, in .considering this intricate subject, 
he had forgot Glossin’s new accession of rank)—- 
“ this is but doubtfu’ after a*, Maister Gilbert—for 
it was not sae dooms likely that he would go down 
into battle wi* sic sma* means.” 

Glossin extricated himself from the Deacon’s 
grasp, and from the discussion, though not with 
rudeness ; for it was his present interest to buy 
golden opinions from all sorts of people. He in- 
qmred the price of tea and sugar, and spoke oi 
providing himself for the y^ar; he gave Mrs Mac- 
Candlish directions to have a handsome entertain¬ 
ment in readiness for a party of five friends, whom 
he intended to invite to dine with him at the Gor<* 
don-Arms next Saturday week; and, lastly, he gave 
a half-crown to Jock Jabos, whom the hostler had 
deputed to hold his steed. 
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« Weel,” said the Deacon to Mrs M^-Candlish, 
AS he accepted her offer of a glass of bitters at the 
bar," the deil’s no sae ill as he’s ca’d. It’s pleasant 
to see a gentleman pay the regard to the busmess o 
tiie county that Mr Glossin does.” 

« Ay, ’deed is’t, Deacon,” answered the landlady; 
« and yet 1 wonder our gentry leave their ain wark 
I to the like o’ him.—But as lang as sdler’s current, 

* Deacon, folk maunna look ower nicely at what 
I king’s head’s on’t.” 

I « I doubt Glossin will prove but shand^ after a, 
/ mistress,” said Jabos, as ho passed through the 
I little lobby beside the bar; but this is a gude 
' half-crown ony way.** i 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

A man that apprehends death to bo no more dreadful but 
as a drunken sleep; careless, reckless, and fearless of 
what’s past, present, or to come; insensible of mortality, 
and desperately mortal. Measure fur Measure. 

Glossin had made careful minutes of the infor¬ 
mation derived from these examinations. They 
threw little light ujxin the story, so far as he un¬ 
derstood its purport; but the better informed 
reader has received, through means of this inves¬ 
tigation, an account of Brown’s proceedings, be¬ 
tween the moment when we left him upon his walk 
to Kippletringan, and the time when, stung by jea¬ 
lousy, he so rashly and unhappily presented him¬ 
self before Julia Mannering, and well nigh brought 
to a fatal termination the quarrel which his appear¬ 
ance occasioned. 

Glossin rode slowly back to Ellangowan, pon¬ 
dering on what he had heard, and more and more 
convinced that the active and successful prosecu¬ 
tion of this mysterious business was au opportunity 
of ingratiating himself with Hazlewood and Man¬ 
nering, to be on no account neglected. Perhaps, 
also, he felt his professional acuteness interested in 
bringing it to a successful close. It was, therefore, 
with great pleasure that on his return to his house 
from Kippletringan, he heard his servants an¬ 
nounce hastily, “ that Mac-Guffog, the thief-taker, 
and twa or three concurrents, bad a man in hands 
in the kitchen waiting for his honour.” 

He instantly jumped from horseback, and lias- 
toned into the house. “ Send my clerk here di¬ 
rectly; ye’ll find him copying the survey of the 
estate in the little green parlour. Set things to 
rights in my study, and wheel the great leathern 
chair up to the writinWiable—set a stool for Mr 
Scrow,—Scrow,” (to the clerk, as he entered the 
presence-chamber), hand down Sir George Mac¬ 
kenzie on Crimes; open it at the section vis Pub- 
hca ft Primtay and fold down a leaf at the passage 
‘ anent the bearing of unlawful weapons.’ Now 
lend me a hand off with my muckle-coat, and hang 
it up in the lobby, and bid them bring up the pri¬ 
soner— Itrow I’ll sort him;—but stay—first send 
up Mac-Guffog.—Now, Mac-Guffog, where did ye 
find this chield I ” 

Mac-Guffog. a stout bandy-legged fellow, with 
a neck like a null, a face like a" firebrand, and a 
most portentous squint of the left eye, began, after 
various contortions by way of courtesy to the Jus- 
t ice, to te ll his story, eking it out by sundry 8\y 

1 Cant expression for base coin. 

* Utmrmed. 


nods and knowing \vinks, which api>eared^ 
speak an intimate correspondence of ideas D<^een 
the narrator and his principal auditor. 
honour sees I went down to yon place 
honour spoke o’, that’s kept by her tlia^our ho- '/ 
nour kens o’, by the sea-side.—So sayf/^e, what 
are you wanting here ? ye’ll be come wV a broom 
in your pocket frae Ellangowan?-—So says I, deil 
a broom will come frae there awa, for ye ken, 
says I, his honour Ellangowan himsell in former 
times ”- 

Well, well,” said Glossin, " no occasion to be 
/ particular —tell the essentials.” 

I " Weel, so we sat niffering about some brandy 
that I said I wanted, till he came in.** 

«Who?” 

" He,” pointing with liis thumb inverted t6 the 
kitchen, wliere the prisoner was in custody. ‘‘ So 
he had his griego ^v^apped close round him, and 1 
judged lie was not dry-handed^ — so I thought(it 
was best to speak projier, and so he believed 
a M.aiiks man, and I kept ay between him anwlier, 
for fear she had whistled.^ And then we 
to drink about, and then I betted he would’)f^)t 
drink out a quartern of Hollands without drawing^'* ’ 
breath — and then he tried it — and just then 
Slounging Jock and Dick Spur’em came in, and 
we clinked the darbies'* on him, took him as quiet 
as a lamb — and now he’s had his bit sleep out, I 
and is as fresh as a May gowan, to answer what ' 
your honour likes to speir.” This narrative, de¬ 
livered with a wonderful quantity of gesture and 
grimace, received at the conclusion the thanks and ' 
praises which the narrator expected. j 

‘‘ Had he no armsl ” asked the Justice. j 

“ Ay, ay, they are never without biirkers and I 
slashers.” ! 

‘‘ Any papers ? ” ’ i 

This buudle,” delivering a dirty pocket-book. | 
Go down stairs, then, Mac-Guffog, and be in 1 
waiting.” The officer left the room. 

The clink of irons was immediately afterwards 
lieard upon the stair, and in two or three min’4tea 
a man was introduced, hand-cuffed and fettered. 
He was thick, brawny, and muscular, and although 
his shagged and grizzled hair marked an age some¬ 
what advanced, and Ins stature was rather low, he 
appeared, nevertheless, a person whom few would 
have chosen to coj)o with in personal conflict. His 
coarse and savage features were still flushed, and 
his eye still reeled under the influence of the strong 
potation whicli had proved tlie immediate cause of 
his seizure. But the sleep, though short, which 
Mac-Guffog had allowed him, and still more a 
sense of the peril of his situation, had restored to 
him the full use of his faculties. The worthy judge, 
and the no less estimable captive, looked at each 
other steadily for a long time without speaking. 
Glossin apparently recognised his prisoner, but 
seemed at a loss how to proceed with his investiga¬ 
tion. At length he broke silence. “ Soh, Captain, 
tills is you? — you have been a stranger on this 
coast for some years.” 

“ Stranger!” replied the other; ** strange et^ for 
I think—for hold me der deyvil, if 1 been eve. that 
before.” 

‘‘ That won’t pass, Mr Captain.” * - 

‘‘ That must pass, Mr Justice—sappenAenti" 

3 Given information to the party ouucarned. 

* Hand-oiifTn 
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“Andwho will you be pleased to call yourself, 
Ch^, for the present,” said Glossin, “ just until I 
sjjgjj^s^uing some other folks to refresh your me- 
w»peniing who you are, or at least who you 
'havebe^r; 

« What bin I ?—donner and blitzen! I bin Jans 
Janson, from Cuxhaven — what sail Ich binl” 

Glossin took from a case which was in tlie apart¬ 
ment a pair of small pocket pistols, which he loaded 
with ostentatious care. “ You may retire,” said he 
to his clerk, and carry the people with you, Scrow 
— but wait in the lobby within call.” 

Tlie clerk would have offered some remonstran¬ 
ces to hia patron on the danger of remaining alone I 
with such a desperate character, although ii*oned 
beyond the possibility of active exertion, but Glos¬ 
sin waved him off impatiently. When he had left 
the room, the Justice took two short turns through 
the apartment, then drew his chair opposite to the 
prisoner, .80 as to confront him fully, placed the 
pistol^efore him in readiness, and said in a steady 
vol£, " You are Dick Hatteraick of Flushing, are 
-yi^ not?” 

1 'Si'he prisoner turned his eye instinctively to the 
! doo^, as if he apprehended some one was listening. 
Glo^in rose, opened the door, so that from the 
chair in which his prisoner sate he might satisfy 
himself there was no eavesdropper within hearing, 
then shut it, resumed Ins seat, and repeated his 
question—“ You are Dick Hatteraick, fonnerly of 
the Yungfrauw Haagenslaapen, are you not?” 

Tousand deyvils 1 — and if you know that, why 
ask me ? ” said the prisoner. 

“ Because I am surprised to see you in the very 
I last place where you ought to be, if you regard 
1 yourmfety,” observed Glossin, coolly. 

1 “ Der deyvil! — no man regards his own safety 

! tliat speaks so to me! ” 

‘f'What? unarmed, and in irons! — well said. 
Captain 1” replied Glossin, ironically. ‘‘ But, Cap¬ 
tain, bullying won’t do — you’ll hardly get out of 
thib country without accounting for a little acci* 
4^^t that happened at Warroch I’oint a few yeais 
1 ago.” 

Hatteraick’s looks grew black as midnight. 

“ For my part,” continued Glossin, “ f have no 
particular wish to bo hard upon an old acquaint¬ 
ance — but I must do my duty — I shall send you 
off to Edinburgh in a post-chaise and four this very 
day.” 

‘‘Poz donner! you would not do that?” said 
Hatteraick, in a lower and more humbled tone; 

‘‘ why, you had the matter of half a cargo in bills 
on Vanbeest and Vanbruggen.” 

“ It is so long since. Captain Hatteraick,” an¬ 
swered Glossin, superciliously, “ that 1 really for¬ 
get how I was recompensed for my trouble.” 

“ Your trouble? your silence, you mean.” 

“It was an affair in the course of business,” said 
Glossin, “ and I have retired from business for 
some time.” 

Ay, but I have a notion that I could make you 
“ Vijelady about, and try the old course again,” 

" OfoTed Dirk Hatteraick. “ Why, man, hold me 
fc®®^deyvil, but I meant to visit you, and toil you 
that concerns you:” 

((Of ^ boy?” said Glossin, eagerly. 

I “ Yaw, Mynheer,” replied the Captain, coolly. 

1 “ He does not live, does he ?” 

I “ As Ufelich as you or I,” said Hatteraick. 


“ Good God!—But in India?” exclaimed Glossin. • 

“ No—tousand dey vils! here—on this dirty coast 
of yours,” rejoined the prisoner. 

“ But, Hatteraick, this,—that is, if it be true, 
which I do not believe,—this will ruin us both, for 
he cannot but remember your neat job; and for me 
—it will bo productive of the worst consequences ’ 
It will ruin us both, I tell you.” 

“ I tell you,” said tlie seaman, “ it will ruin none 
but you—for I am done up abeady, and if I must 
strap for it, all shall out.” 

“ Zounds!” said the Justice impatiently, “ whai 
brought you back to this coast like a madman I” 

“ Wliy, all the gelt was gone, and the house was 
shaking, and I thought the job was clayed over and 
forgotten,” answered the worthy skipper. 

“ Stay—what can be done?” said Glossin, an¬ 
xiously. “ I dare not discharge you—but might 
you not be rescued in the way—^ay sure ? a word to 
Lieutenant Brown, — and I would send tlie people 
with you by the coast-road.” 

“ No, no! that won’t do — Brown’s dead — shot 
—laid in the locker, man — tlie devil has the pick- | 
iug of him.” 1 

“ Dead?—shot? — at Woodbourne, I suppose?” i 
replied Glossin. I 

“ Yaw, Mynheer.” 

Glossin paused — the sweat broke upon his brow | 
wltli tlie agony of his feelings, while the hard-fea- 
tured miscreant who sat opposite, coolly rolled his 
tobacco in his cheek, and squirted the juice into the 
fire-grate. “It would be ruin,” said Glossin to 
himself, “ absolute ruin, if the heir should re-ap- 
pear — and then what might be the consequence ol 
conniving witli these men? — yet there is so little 
time to take measures — Hark you, Hatteraick; I 
can’t set you at liberty — but I can put you where 
you may set yourself at liberty — 1 always like to 
assist an old friend. 1 shall confine you in the old 
castle for to-night, and give these people double 
allowance of grog. Mac-Guffog will fall in the trap 
in which he caught you. The stancheons on the 
window of the strong room, as they call it, are 
wasted to pieces, and it is not above twelve feet 
from tlie level of the ground without, and the snow 
lies thick.” 

“ But the darbies,” said Hatteraick, looking up¬ 
on his fetters, 

“ Hark ye,” said Glossin, going to a tool cliest, 
and taking out a small file, “ there’s a friend for 
you, and you know the road to the sea by tiie 
stairs.” 

Hatteraick shook his chains in ecstasy, as if he 
were already at liberty, and strove to extend his 
fettered hand towards his protector. Glossin laid 
his finger upon his lips with a cautious glance at 
the door, and then proceeded in his instructions. 

“ When you escape, you had better go to the Kaim 
of Dernclcugh.” 

“ Donner! that howff is blown.” 

“ The devil!—well, then, you may steal my skiff 
that lies on the beach there, and away. But you 
must remain snug at the Point of Warroch till J 
come to see you.” 

“ The Point of Warroch?” said Hatteraick, his 
countenance again falling—“ what, in the cave, J 
suppose?—1 would rather it were anywhere else , 
— es spuckt da! — they say for certain that he 
walks— But, donner and blitzen ! 1 n^ver sliunneil 
him alive* and I won’t sliuii him dead-— Strafe mid? 
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helle! it shall nerer be said Dirk Hatteraick feared 
either dog or devil!—So I am to wait there till 1 
Bee you?” 

" Ay, ay,” answered Glossin, ** and now I must 
call in the men.” He did so accordingly. 

“ I can make nothing of Captain Janson, as he 
calls himself, Mac-Guffog, and it’s now too late to 
bundle him off to the county jail. Is there not a 
strong room up yonder in the old castle?” 

“ Ay is there, sir; my uncle the constable ance 
kept a man there for three days in auld Ellangow- 
an’s time. But there was an unco dust about it — 
it was tried in the Inner-house afore the feifteen.” 

“ I know all that, but this person will not stay 
there very long — it’s only a makeshift for a night 

— a mere lock-up house till farther examination. 
There is a small room through which it opens; you 
may light a fire for yourselves there, and I’ll send 

ou plenty of stuff to make you comfortable. But 
le sure you lock the door upon the prisoner; and, 
hark ye, let him have a fire in the strong room 
td)o—the season requires it. Perhaps he’ll make a 
clean breast to-morrow.” 

With these instructions, and with a large allow¬ 
ance of food and liquor, the Justice dismissed liis 
party to keep guard for the night in the old castle, 
under the full hope and belief that they would nei¬ 
ther spend the night in watching nor prayer. 

There was little fear that Glossin himself should 
that night sleep over-sound. His situation was pe¬ 
rilous in the extreme, for the schemes of a life of 
villany seemed at once to be crumbling around and 
above him. He laid himself to rest, and tossed upon 
his pillow for a long time in vain. At length he 
fell asleep, but it was only to dream of his patron, 

— now, as he had last seen him, with the paleness 

of death upon his features, then again transformed 
into all the vigour and comeliness of youth, ap- 
proaching to expel him from the mansion-house of 
his fathers. Then he dreamed, tliat after wander¬ 
ing long over a wild heath, he came at length to an 
inn, from which sounded the voice of revelry; and 
that when he entered, the first person he met was 
Frank Kennedy, all smashed and gory, as he had 
lain on the beach at Warroch Point, but with a 
reeking punch-bowl in his hand. Then the scene 
changed to a dungeon, where he heal'd Dirk Hat¬ 
teraick, whom he imagined to be under sentence 
of death, confessing his crimes to a clergyman. — 
“ After the bloody deed was done,” said the peni¬ 
tent, “ we retreated into a cave close beside, the 
secret of which was known but to one man in the 
country; we were debating what to do with the 
child, and we thought of giving it up to the gipsies, 
when we heard the cries of the pursuers hallooing 
to each other. One man alone came straight to our 
cave, and it was that man who knew the secret— 
but we made him our friend at the expense of half 
the value of the goods saved. By his advice we 
carried off the child to Holland in our consort, 
wliich came the following night to take us from the 
coast. That man was”- 

No, I deny it! — it was not II” said Glossin, 
in htilf-uttered accents; and, struggling in his agony 
to express his denial more distinctly, he awoke. 

It was, however, conscience that had prepared 
rhis mental phantasmagoria. The truth was, that 
knowing much better than any other person the 
haunts of the smugglers, he had, while the otliers 
vere searching in different directions, gone sfraight 


to the cave, even before he had learned the murdox 
of Kennedy, whom he expected to find their^ri* 
soner. He came upon them with some idea of me¬ 
diation, but found them in the midst of ^eir guilty 
terrors, while the rage, which had hurried them on 
to murder, began, with all but Hatteraick, to sink 
into remorse and fear. Glossin was then indigent, 
and greatly in debt, but he was already possessed 
of Mr Bertram’s ear, and, aware of the facility of 
his disposition, he saw no difficulty in enriching him¬ 
self at his expense, provided the heir-male were 
removed ; in which case the estate became the un¬ 
limited property of the weak and prodig:^ father. 
Stimulated by present gain and the prospect ol 
contingent advantage, he accepted the bribe which 
the smugglers offered in their terror, and connived 
at, or rather encouraged, their intention of carry¬ 
ing away the child of his benefactor, who, if left 
behind, was old enough to have described the scen^ 
of blood which he had witnessed. The only pallia¬ 
tive which the ingenuity of Glossin could offer to 
his conscience was, that the temptation was gro^t, 
and came suddenly upon liim, embracing as/itJ 
were the very advantages on which his mind had 
so long rested, and promising to relieve him from 
distresses which must have otherwise speedily over¬ 
whelmed him. Besides, he endeavoured to think 
that self-preservation rendered his conduct neces¬ 
sary. He was, in some degree, in the power of the 
robbers, and pleaded hard with his conscience, that, 
had he declined their offers, the assistance which 
he could have called for, though not distant, might 
not have arrived in time to save him from men 
who, on less provocation, had just committed mur¬ 
der. 

Galled with the anxious forebodings of a ^ilty 
conscience, Glossin now arose, and looked out upon 
the night. The scene which we have already de¬ 
scribed in the third chapter of this story, tvaa 
now covered with snow, and the brilliant, though 
waste, whiteness of the land, gave to the sea by c^- 
trast a dark and livid tinge. A landscape covered 
with snow, though abstractedly it may be call^ I 
beautiful, has, both from the association of cold and 
barrenness, and from its comparative infrequency, 
a wild, strange, and desolate appearance. Objects, 
well known to us in their common state, have either 
disappeared, or are so strangely varied and dis¬ 
guised, that we seem gazing on an unknown world. 
But it was not with such reflections that the mind 
of this bad man was occupied. His eye was upon 
the gigantic and gloomy outKnes of the old castle, 
where, in a flanking tower of enormous size and 
thickness, glimmered two lights, — one from the 
window of the strqpg room where Hatteraick was 
confined, the other from that of the adjacent apart¬ 
ment occupied by his keepers. “ Haa he made his j 
escape, or will he be able to do so?—Have these 
men watched, who never watched before, in order 
to complete my ruin ?—If morning finds him there, 
he must be committed to prison; Mac-Morlan or 
some other person will take the matter up^—he 
will be detected — convicted — and will tellWl in 

revenge!”- * 

While these racking thoughts glided raji^ly 
through Glossin’s mind, he observed onjs of tl?e 
lights obscured, as by an opaque body placed at 
the window. What a moment of interest!—“ He 
lias got clear of his irons!—he is working at the 
stancheons of the window—tliey are surely quite 
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tbca^, they must give way—O God! they have 
fail^ outward; I heard them clink among the 
^n&iT-the noise cannot fail to wake them— 
fmries Dutch awkwardness 1—The light 

bums fred again—they have tom him from the 
window, and are binding him in the room!— 
No! he had only retired an instant on the alarm 
of the falling bars—he is at the window again— 
and the light is quite obscured now—he is get¬ 
ting outl”— 

A heavy sound, as of a body dropped from a 
height among the snow, announced that Hatter- i 
aick had completed his escape, and shortly after 
Glossin beheld a dark figure, like a shadow, steal 
along the wliitened beach, and reach the spot where 
the skiff lay. New cause for fear! — “ His single 
strength will be unable to float her,” said Glossin 
tx) himself —“ I must go to the rascal’s assistance. 
But no! he has got her off, and now, thank God 1 
her sail is spreading itself against the moon—ay, 
he Aa^^^t the breeze now—would to heaven it 
a tempest, to sink him to the bottom ! ” 

'^fter this last cordial wish, he continued watch- 
ii\g^the progress of the boat as it stood away to¬ 
wards *the Point of Warroch, until he could no 
longer distinguish the dusky sail from the gloomy 
waves over which it glided. Satisfied then that 
the immediate danger was averted, he retired with 
somewhat more composure to liis guilty pillow. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. | 

Why doflt not comfort me, and help me out 
From this unhallowed and blood-stained hole ? 

TUut Andronicut, 

On the next morning, great was the alarm and 
confusion of the officers, when they discovered the 
es^pe of their prisoner. Mac-Guffog appeared 
bmore Glossin with a head perturbed with brandy 
aiTO fear, and incurred a most severe reprimand 
f9i neglect of duty. The resentment of the Justice 
appeared only to be suspended by his anxiety to 
recover possession of the prisoner, and the thief- 
takers, glad to escape from his awful and incensed 
presence, were sent off in every direction (except 
the right one) to recover their prisoner, if possible. 
Glossin particularly recommended a careful search 
nt the Kaim of Derncleugh, which was occasionally 
occupied under night by vagrants of different de- 
Bcriptione. Having thus dispersed his myrmidons 
in various directions, he himself hastened by de¬ 
vious paths through the Wood of Warroch, to his 
appointed interview with Hatteraick, from whom 
he hoped to learn at more leisure than last night’s 
conference admitted, the circumstances attending 
tlie return of the heir of Ellangowan to his native 
country. 

With manoeuvres like those of a fox when he 
doubles to avoid the pack, Glossiu strove to a]> 
proach the place of appointment in a manner whidi 
sliouid leave no distinct tract of his course. “ Would 
to iWven it would snow,” he said, looking upward, 
“ tittd hide these foot-prints. Should one of the of- 
vUght upon them, he would run tlie scent up 
uke a blood-hound, and surprise us.—1 must gcft 
down upon sea-beach, and contrive to creep 
I along beneath the rocks.” 

And accordingly he descended from the cliffs 


with some difficulty, and scrambled along between 
the rocks and the advancing tide; now looking up 
to see if his motions were watched from the rooks 
above him, now casting a jealous glance to mark 
if any boat appeared upon the sea, from which his 
course might be discovered. 

But even the feelings of selfish apprehension 
were for a time superseded, as (ilossin passed the 
spot where Kennedy’s body had been found. It 
was marked by the fragment of rock which had 
l«en precipitated from the cliff above, either with 
the body or after it. The mass was now encrusted 
with small shell-fish, and lasselled with tangle and 
sea-weed ; but still its shape and substance were 
different from those of the other rocks which lay 
scattered around. His voluntary walks, it will rea¬ 
dily be believed, had never led to this spot; so that 
finding himself now there for the first time after 
the tenible catastrophe, the scene at once recurred 
to I'.is mind with all its accompaniments of horror.' 
He r»mrieinbered how, like a guilty thing, gliding 
from the neighbouring place of concealment, be had 
mingled with eagerness, yet with caution, among 
the terrified group who surrounded the corpse, 
dreading lest any one should ask from whence he 
came. He remembered, too, with wliat conscious 
fear he had avoided gazing upon that ghastly spec¬ 
tacle. The wild scream of his patron, “ My balm! 
my bairn ! ” again rang in his ears. “ Good God 
he exclaimed, “and is all I have gained worth the 
agony of that moment, and the thousand anxious 
fears and hoiTors which have since embittered my 
life!—O how 1 wish that I lay where that wretched 
man lies, and that he stood here in life and health! 

—But these regrets are all too late.” ; 

Stifling, therefore, his feelings, he crept forward 
to the cave, which was so near tlie spot where the 
body was found, that the smugglers might have 
heard from their hiding-place the various conjec¬ 
tures of the bystanders concerning the fate of their 
victim. But nothing could be more completely 
concealed than the entrance to their asylum. The 
opening, not larger than that of a fox-earth, lay in 
the face of tlie cliff directly behind a large black 
rock, or rather upright stone, which served at once 
to conceal it from strangers, and as a mark to point 
out its situation to those who used it as a place of 
retreat. The space between the stone and the cliff 
was exceedingly narrow, and being heaped with 
sand and other rubbish, the most minute search 
would not have discovered the mouth of the cavern, 
without removing those substances which tlie tide 
had drifted before it. For the purpose of far¬ 
ther concealment, it was usual with the contraband 
traders who frequented this haunt, after they hail 
entered, to stuff the mouth with withered sea-weed, 
loosely piled together as if carried there by the 
waves. Dirk Hatteraick had not forgotten this 
precaution. 

Glossin, though a bold and hardy man, felt his 
heart throb, and his knees knock together, when 
he prepared to enter this den of secret iniquity, 
in order to hold conference with a felon, whom 
he justly accounted oho of the most desperate and 
depraved of men. “But he has no interest to in¬ 
jure me,” was his consolatory reflection. He exa¬ 
mined his pocket-pistols, however, before removing 
the weeds and entering the cavern, which he did 
upon hands and knees. The pass^, which at first 
was low and narrow, just admitting entrance to a 
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man in a creepbg posture^ expanded after a few 
y^ds into a high arched vault of considerable width. 
The bottom, ascending gradually, was covered with 
I the purest sand. Ere Glossin had got upon hia 
I feet, the hoarse yet suppressed voice of Hatteraick 
! growled through tlie recesses of the cave. 

; " Hagel and donner!—be’st du * ** 

j ** Are you in the dark 

! « Dark ? der deyvil 1 ay,” said Dirk Hatteraick; 

I where should I have a glim ? ” 
j “ I have brought light;” and Glossin accordingly 
produced a tinder-box, and lighted a small lantern. 

I « You must kindle some fire too, for hold mich 
I der dey vil, Ich bin ganz gefrorne!” | 

It is a cold place, to be sure,” said Glossin, 
gathering together some decayed staves of barrels 
and pieces of wood, which had perhaps Jain in the 
cavern since Hatteraick was there last. 

Cold ? Snow-wasser and hagel ! it’s perdition 
) —I could only keep myself alive by rambling up 
I and down this d—d vault, and tliinking about the 
merry rouses we have had in it.” 

The flame then began to blaze brightly, and Hat¬ 
teraick hung his bronzed visage, and expanded his 
Inird and sinewy hands over it, with an avidity re¬ 
sembling tliat of a famished wretch to whom food 
is exposed. The light showed his savage and stem 
features, and the smoke, which in his agony of cold 
he seemed to endure almost to suffocation, after cir¬ 
cling round his head, rose to the dim and rugged 
roof of the cave, through which it escaped by some 
secret rents or clefts in the rock; the same doubt¬ 
less that afforded air to the cavern when tlie tide 
wiis in, at which time the aperture to the sea was 
filled with water. 

** And now 1 have brought you some hreakfiust,” 
id Glossin, producing some cold meat and a flask 
of spirits. The latter Hatteraick eagei ly seized 
upon, and applied to his mouth; and, after a hearty 


escape I—the bastard kinchin should have t^keu 
the plank ere I troubled myself about him," 

‘‘ Well, and was he bred a foot-boy thenj^ 

** Nein, nein; the kinchin got about tlie^ man's 
heart, and he gave him his own name^and bred! 
him up in the office, and then sent him to India 
I believe he would Jiave packed him back hei'e, but 
his nephew told him it W(>uld do up the free trade for 
many a day, if tlie youngster got back to Scotland.” 

“ Do you think the younker knows much of liia 
own origin now I ” 

Deyvil! ” replied Hatteniick, how should I 
tell what he knows now 1 But he remembered 
I something of it long. Wlien he was but ten years 
old, he pei*suaded anoth.>r Satan’s limb of an Eng¬ 
lish bastard like liimij^lf to steal my lugger’s khan 
— boat — what do you call it — to return to Jiis 
country, as he called it—fire him ! Before we could 
overtiike them, they had the skiff out of channel as 
ns far as tJie Deurloo — the boat might have been 
lost.” 

^ “ I wish to Heaven she had—with him in !” 
ejaculated Glossin. 

“ VVhy, 1 was so angry myself, that, sappermei^t! 

I did give him a tip over the side—but split him 
—the comical little devil swam like a duckso I 
made him swim astern for a mile to teach him man¬ 
ners, and then took him in when he was sinking.—* 

By the knocking Nicholas 1 he’ll plague you, now 
he’s come over the lierring-pond ! When he was so 
high, he had the spirit of tlmnder and lightning.” 

“ How did he get back from India ? ” 

‘‘ Why, how should I know? — the house tliere 
was done up, and that gave us a shake at Middle- I 
burgh, I tliiiik—so they sent me again to see what ^ 
could be done among my old acquaintances here— I 


1 ri, . , . , . .; ... iiiy ulu iiuouitj 11 unices nerc— 

said Glossm, producing some cold meat and a flask for we held old stories were done away and forgot- 
of SDints. Ihe latter HafWainl* ..... 1. , t<,n. So I had got a pretty trade on foot within tlie 

. .-V j last two trips; but that stupid houndsfoot scheJm, 

draught, he exclaimed, with groat rapture, Das Brown, has knocked it on the head again, I sup- 
Bchjmeckt .-—that 18 good—that warms the liver!” | pose, with getting himself shot by the colonel-maii ” 


—Then broke into the fragment of a High-Dutch 

i 

I “ Saufen Bier, und, Brante-weln, 

Schmeissen alio die Fenstern ein; 

Ich ben liederlich, 

Du biet liederlich; 

Sind wlr nicht liederlich Leute a! *’ 

« Well said, my heai-ty Captain 1 ” cried Glossin, 

endeavouring to catch the tone of revelry,_ 

“ Gin by pailfuls, wine in rivers. 

Dash the window-glass to shivers J 
For three wild lads were we, brave boys, 

And three wild lads were we; 

Thou on the land, and I on the sand. 

And Jack on the gallows-ti'ee! 

Tliat’s it, my bully-boy! Why, you’re alive again 
^ And now let us talk about our business.” 
u V, 1 **’ if you please,” said Hatteraick; 

nagel and donner !—mine was done when I got 
out of the bilboes.” ^ 

« Have patience, my good friend;—I’ll convince 
you our mterests are just the same.” 

Hatteraick gave a short dry cough, and Glossin, 
alter a pause, proceeded. 

How came you to let the boy escape V* 

. Wh^j fluch and blitzen ! he was no charge of 
imne. Lieutenant Brown gave him to his cousin 
ffiat s m the Middleburgh house of Vanbeest and 
VMbtuggen, and told him some goose’s gazette 
about hiB being taken in a skirmish with the land- 
Bharks—he gave him for a foot-boy. Me let him 


pose, 

“ Why were not you with theml” 

Why, you see—sappennent! I fear nothing— 
but it was too far witlnn land, and I might have 
been scented.” 

“ True. But to return to this youngster”—— 

“ Ay, ay, domier and blitzen! he's your affair, 
said the Captain. 

“ — How do you really know that ho is in tliis 
counti*y 1 ” 

Why, Gabriel saw him up among the hills.” 

Gabriel! who is he ? ” 

A fellow from the gipsies, that, about eighteen 
years since, was pressed on board that d—d fellow 
Pritchard’s sloop-of-war. It was he came off and 
gave us warning that the Shark was coming round 
upon us the day Kennedy was done; and he told 
us how Kennedy had ffiven the information. The 
gipsies and Kennedy bad some quarrel besides. 
This Gab went to the East Indies in the same ship 
with your younker, and, sapperment! knew him 
well, though the other did not remember him. Gab 
kept out of his eye though, as he had served' the 
States against England, and was a deserter to boot; 
and he sent us word directly, that we might k^w 
of his being here—though it does not concern^ a 
rope’s end.”- 

“ So, then, really, and in sober earnest, he is 
actually in this country, Hatteraick, between friend 
and friend?” asked Glossin, seriously. 
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[etter and donner! yaw—What do you take 


I, blood-thirsty, fearless miscreant 1 thought 
^ntemaUy; but said aloud, ^ And which of 
was it that shot young Hazlewoodi** 
«retter h” said the Captain, “ do ye think 
we were madi—none of us, man. Gott! die coun¬ 
try was too hot for the trade ali-eady with that d—d 
fi'olio of Brown’s, attacking wliat you call Wood- 
bourne House.” 

Why, I am told,” said Glossin, it was Browm 
who shot Hazlewood 1 ” 

“ Not our lieutenant, I promise you; for he was 
laid six feet deep at Demcleugh the day before the 
thing happened. — Tausend deyvils, man! do ye 
think that he could rise out of the earth to shoot 
another maul” 

A light here began to break upon Glossin’s con¬ 
fusion of ideas. Did you not say tliat the yoimker, 
as you call him, goes by the name of Brown?” 

Ctf Brgwul yaw—Vanbeest Brown; old Van- 
beest /Brown, of our Vanbeest and Vanbruggen, 
giiv»^hini his own name—he did.” 

-"^^Thcn,” said Glossin, rubbing his hands, “ it is 
he, W Heaven, who has committed this crime!” 

And what Iiave we to do with tliat?” demand¬ 
ed Hatteraick. 

Glossin paused, and, fertile in expedients, hastily 
ran over his project in his own mind, and then drew 
near the smuggler with a couhdcntial air. “ You 
know, my de^ir Hatteraick, it is our principal busi¬ 
ness to get rid of this young man ^ ” 

“ Umh !” answered Dirk Hatteraick. 

“ Not,” continued Glossin — “ not that I would 
wish any personal harm to him—if—if—if we can 
do without. Now, he is liable to be seized upon by 
justice, both as bearing the same name with yom* 
lieutenant, who was engaged in that affair at Wood- 
boume, and for firing at young Hazlewood with in¬ 
tent'to kill or wound.” 

“iAy,ay,” said Dirk Hatteraick; “ but wliat good 
will] that do you 1 He’ll be loose again as soon as 
lie rftows himself to cairy other colours.” 

‘‘Vrrue, my dear Dirk—well noticed, my friend ' 
Hatteraick I But there is gi*ound enough for a tein- | 
porary imprisonment till he fetch his proofs from 
England or elsewhere, my good friend. 1 under¬ 
stand tlie law, Captain Hatteraick, and I’ll take it 
upon me, simple Gilbert Glossin of Ellangowan, 

justice of peace for the county of-, to refuse 

his bail, if he should offer the best in the comitry, 
until he is brought up for a second examination— 
now where d’ye think I’ll incarcerate him?” 

“ Hagel and wetter ! what do I care ? ” 

“ Stay, my friend—you do Care a great deal. Do 
you know your goods, that were seized and carried 
to Woodboume, are now lying in the Custom-house 
at Portanferry ? ” (a small fishing-toxMi). “ Now I 
W'ill commit this younker”- 

‘‘ When you have caught him ?” 

“ Ay, ay, when I have caught him—1 shall not be 
long about that—I will commit him to the Work- 
house, or Bridewell, which you know is beside the 
Custom-house.” 

Ydw, the Rasp-house ; 1 know it very well.” 

will take care that the red-coats are dispersed 
tlii>|?i^h^the country; you land at night with the 
of yfur lugger, receive your own goods, and 
carry, the yomiker Brown witli you back to Flush- 
hig. Won’t tliat do?” 


" Ay, carry him to Flushing,” said the Captain 
« (,r—to America?” 

Ay, ay, my friend.” 

“ Or—to Jericho?” 

“ Psha! Wherever you have a mind.” 

“ Ay, or—pitch him overboard ?” 

“ Nay,*I advise no violence.” 

** Nein, nein—you leave that to me. Stunn- 
wetter I 1 know you of old. But, hark ye, what am 
I, Dirk Hatteraick, to be the better of this?” 

(( Why, is it not your interest a» well as mine ? ” 
said Glossin; “ besides, 1 set you free this morn¬ 
ing.” 

“ You set me free!—Donner and deyvil! I set 
myself free. Besides, it was all in the way of yOiir 
profession, and happened a long time ago, lia i ha I 
lia! ” 

Pshaw! pshaw! don’t Jet us jest; I am not 
against making a handsome compliment—but it’s | 
your affair jis well as mine.” j 

Wliat do you talk of my affair ? is it not you tliat j 
keep the younker’s whole estate from him ? Dirk | 
Hatteraick never touched a stiver of his rents.” | 
“ Hush! Imsh! — I tell you it sliall be a joint [ 
business.” j 

“ Why, will ye give me half the kill?” I 

“ What, half the estate? — d’ye mean we should ! 
set up house together at Ellangowan, and take the 1 
barony, ridge about?” | 

“ Sturm-wetter, no I but you might give me half , 
tlie value—half the gelt. Live with you ? — iieiii — j 
1 would have a lust-haus of mine own on the Mid- ; 
dlebiu’gh dyke, and a bluirien-garten like a bui'go- i 
master’s.” i 

‘‘ Ay, and a wooden lion at the door, and a j 
painted sentinel in the garden, with a pipe in his j 
mouth !—^But hark ye, Hatteraick—what will ail j 
the tulips, and flower-gardens, and pleasure-houses I 
in the Netherlands do for you, if you ai'e hanged I 
here in Scotland ? ” j 

Hatteraick’s countenance fell. Der Deyvil ! — j 
hanged ? ” i 

“ Ay, hanged, meinheer Captain. The devil can i 

scarce save Dirk Hatteraick from being liaiiged for | 
a murderer and kidnapper, if the younker of El- | 
langowan should settle in this country, and if the ( 
gallant Captain chances to be caught here re-csUi- j 
blisliing his fair trade ! And I won’t say, but, as 
peace is now so much talked of, their High MLghtf- 
nesses may not hand him over to oblige their 
allies, even if he remained in fader-land.” 

Poz hagel blitzen and donner! 1—1 doubt you 
say true.” 

“ Not,” said Glossin, perceiving he had made the 
desired impression, ‘‘ not that I am against being 
civil;” an<l he slid into Hatteraick’s passive hand a 
bank-note of some value. 

“ Is this all?” said the smuggler; “ you had tlie 
price of half a cargo for wiuking at our job, and 
made us do your business too.” 

“ But, my good friend, you forget — in this case 
you will recover all your own goods.” j 

“ Ay, at the risk of all our own necks — we 
could do that without you.” 

I doubt that, Captain Hatteraick,” said Glossin 
drily, “ because you would probably find a dozen 
red-coats at the Custom-house, whom it must lie i 
ray business, if we agree about this matter, to liave 
removed. Come, come, I will be as liberal as I 
can, but you should have a oonscieuce,” 
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“ Now strafe mich der deyfel!—tliis provokes 
me more than all the rest!—You rob and you mur¬ 
der, and you want me to rob and murder, and play 
tiie silver-cooper, or kidnapper, as you call it, a 
dozen times over, and then, hagel and wind-sturm ! 
you speak to me of conscience 1—Can you think of 
iio fairer way of getting rid of this unlucky lad?” 

“ No, meinheer; Init as 1 commit him to your 
charge”- 

“ ?'o my charge—to the charge of steel and gun¬ 
powder ! and—well, if it must be, it must—but 
you have a tolerably good guess what’s like to come 
of it.” 

“ 0, my dear friend, I trust no degree of severity 
will be nece^ssary,” replied Glosain. 

‘‘ Severity! ” said the fellow, with a kind of groan. 

1 wsh you had had my dreams when I first came 
to tills dog-hole, and tried to sleep among the dry 
seaweed.—First, there was tliat d—d fellow there, 
with his broken back, sprawling as he did when I 
hurled the rock over a-top on him—ha 1 ha I—you 



then”- 

“ Nay, my friend,” i^aid Glossin, intenaijiting 
him, “ what signifies going over this nonsense % — 
If you are turned chicken-hearted, why, the game’s 
up, that’s all — the game’s up with us both.” 

‘‘Chicken-hearted?—No. I have not lived so 
long upon the account to start at last, neither for 
devil nor Dutchmon.” 

“ Well, then, talce another schnaps—the cold’s 
at your heart still.—And now tell me, are any of 
your old crew with you?” 

“ Nein—all dead, shot, hanged, drowned, and 
damned. Brown was the last—all dead but Gipsy 
Gab, and he would go off the country for a spill 
of money—or he’ll be quiet for his own sake—or 
old Meg, his aunt, will keep him quiet for hers.” 

“Which Meg?” 

“ Meg MeiTiHes, the old devil’s limb of a gipsy 
witcli.” 

“ Is she still alive ?” 

“ Yaw.” 

“ And in this country ?” 

“ And in this countiy. She was at the Kaim of 
Derncleugh, at Vanbeest Brown’s last w ake, as they 
I call it, the other night, with two of my people, and 
some of her own blasted gipsies.” 

“ That’s another breaker a-head, Captain! Will 
she not squeak, think ye ? ” 

“ Not she—she won’t start—slie swore by the 
salmon,^ if we did the kinchin no harm, she would 
never tell how the gauger got it. Why, man, 
rhough I gave her a wipe with my hanger in the 
heat of tlie matter, and cut her arm, and though 
she was so long after in trouble about it up at your 
borough-town there, der deyvil! old Meg was as 
true as steel.” 

“ Why, that’s true, as you say,” replied Glossin. 
“ And yet if she could be cai’ried over to Zealand, 
j or Hamburgh, or—or—anywhere else, you know, 

! it were as well.” 

Hatteraick jumped upright upon his feet, and 
looked at Glossin from head to heel.—“ I don’t see 
llie goat’s foot,” he said ;—“ and yet he must be 
the very deyvil! — But Meg Merrilies is closer yet 
with the Kobold than you are—ay, and I had never 


' The great and inviolable oath ot the strolling tribes. 


such weather as .'vf*cr having drawn her blqod.— 
Nein, nein, I’ll meddle witli her no more — she’s a 
witch of the fiend—a real deyvil’s kind—but tint’s 
her affair. Donner and wetter I I’ll neither ma}<e 
nor meddle—that’s her work.—But for tfie rest 
—why, if I thought the trade would noi suffer, I 
would soon rid you of the younkor, if you send me 
word when he’s under embargo.” 

In brief and under tones the two worthy asso¬ 
ciates concerted their entefprise, and agreed at 
which of his haunts Hatteraick should be heard of. 
The stay of his lugger on the coast was not diffi¬ 
cult, as there were no king’s vessels there at the 
time. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

You are one of those that will not serve God if the devi 

bids you — Because we come to do you service, you^ 

think we are rutiians. Othel^^y 

WiiKN Glossin returned home, lie found, 
other letters and papers sent to liim, one of cojxg^^ 
derable importance. It w|is signed by Mr Protoco.;i. 
an attorney in Edinburgh, and, addressing hir^ as 
the agent for Godfrey Bertram, Esq. late ofi El- 
langowan, and his representatives, acquainted him 
with the sudden death of Mi’s Margaret Bertram 
of Singleside, requesting him to inform his clients 
thereof, in case they should judge it proper to have 
any pei*son present for their interest at opening the 
repositories of the deceased. Mr Glossin perceived 
at once that the letter-writer was unacquainted with 
the breach which had taken place between him and 
his late patron. The estate of the deceased lady 
should by rights, as he well knew, descend to Lucy 
Bertram; but it was a thousand to one that the 
caprice of the old lady might have altered its desti¬ 
nation. After running over contingencies and pro¬ 
babilities in his fertile mind, to ascertain what sort 
of personal advantage might acci’ue to him from 
this incident, he could not perceive any mode of 
availing himself of it, except in so far as it might go 
to assist his plan of recovering, or rather creatij-ig, 
a chameter, the want of which he had already expe¬ 
rienced, and was likely to feel yet more deeply. “ I 
must place myself,” he thought, “ on strong ground, 
that if anything goes wrong with Dirk Hatteraick‘s 
project, I may have prepossessions in my favour at 
least.”—Besides, to do Glossin justice, bad as he 
was, lie might feel some desire to compensate to 
Miss Bertram in a small degree, and in a case in 
which his own interest did not interfere with hers, 
the infinite mischief wliich he had occasioned to her 
family. He therefore resolved early the next morn¬ 
ing to ride over to Woodboumc. 

It was not without hesitation tliat he took this 
step, having the natural reluctance to face Colo¬ 
nel Mannering, which fraud and villany have to en¬ 
counter honour and probity. But he had great 
confidence in his own savoir faire. His tdents 
were naturally acute, and by no means confined to 
the line of his profession. He had at different 
times resided a good deal in England, and his 
address was free both from country rusticity and 
professional pedantry; so that he had considentble 
powers both of address and persuasion, joined^ an 
unshaken effrontery, which he affected to disguise, 
under plainness of manner. Confident, therefore, 
in himself, he appeared at Woodboume, about ten 
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li^&opnijig, and was admitted as a geutieiiian 
come jto wait upon Miss Bertram. 

HjirSk^not announce himself until he was at the 
th^ breakfast-parlour, when tlie servant, by 
his desire, sVid aloud—“ Mr Glossin, to wait upon 
Miss Bertram.” Lucy, remembering the last scene 
of her father’s existence, turned as pale as death, 
and had welluigh fallen from her chair. Julia 
Mannering flew to her aAistance, and they left the 
room together. There remained Colonel Manncr- 
iiig, Charles Hazlewood, with his arm in a sling, 
and the Dominie, whose gaunt visage and wall¬ 
eyes assumed a most hostile aspect on recognising 
Clossin. 

That Ijonest gentleman,though somewhat abashed 
by tlio effect of his first introduction, advanced with 
confidence, and hoped he did not intrude upon the 
ladies. Colonel Mannering, in a very upright and 
stately manner, observed, that lie did not know to 
what ha was to impute the honour of a visit from 
Mr Gl(^n.-" 

“1%^! hem! — I took the liberty to wait upon 
^lias^ertram, Colonel Mannering, on account of 
a niatkcr of business.” 

If iit can be communicated to JMr Mac-Morlan, 
her agent, sir, I believe it will be more agreeable 
to Miss Bertram.” 

1 beg pardon. Colonel Mannering,” said Glos- 
sin, making a wretched attempt at an easy demea- j 
Hour; “you are a man of the world—there are 
some cases in which it is most piaident for all par¬ 
ties to treat with principals.” 

“ Then,” replied Mannering, with a repul.sivo 
! air, “ if Mr Glossin will take the trouble to state 
I his object in a letter, I will answer that Miss Bcr- 
j tram pays proper attention to-it.” 

( “Certainly,” stammered Glossin; — “but there 
I are cases in which u, viva voce conference — Hem! 

I 1 perceive—1 know—that Colonel Mannering has 
i adopted some prejudices which may make my visit 
appear intrusive; but I submit to his good sense, 
wlietlifc-he ought tO'exclude me from a hearing 
without knowing the purpose of my visit, or of how 
much'^consequence it may be to the young lady 
whom he honours with his protection,” 

“ Certainly, sir, IJiave not the least intention to 
do so,” replied the Colonel. “ I will learn Miss 
Bertram’s pleasure on the subject, and acquaint 
Mr Glossin, if he can spare time to wait for her 
answer.” So saying, he left the room. 

Glossin had still remained standing in the midst 
of the apartment. Colonel Mannering had made 
not the sl^htest motion to invite him to sit, and 
j indeed had remained standing himself during their 
short interview. When ho left the room, however, 
Glossin seized upon a chair, and threw himself 
into it with an air between embaiTassment and ef¬ 
frontery. He felt the silence of his companions 
disconcerting and oppressive, and resolved to in- 
' terrupt it. 

“ A fine day, Mr Sampson.” 

The Dominie answered with something between 
an acquiescent grunt and an indignant groan. 

“ You 'never come down to see your old ac- 
quaiiitat|^ on the Ellangowan property, Mr Samp- 
j son ^ . would find most of the old stagers stiU 

stationary tfijere. I have too much respect for the 
late iamily td disturb old residenters, even under 
pretence of improvement. Besides, it’s not my way 
j —I don’t like it— I believe, Mr Sampson, Scrip¬ 


ture particularly condemns thofea who oppress the 
poor, and remove landmarks.” 

“ Or who devour the substance of orphans,” sub¬ 
joined the Dominie. “Anathema! Maranstha!” 
So saying, he rose, shouldered the folio which he 
had been perusing, faced to the right about, and 
marched out of the room with the strides of a gre¬ 
nadier. 

Mr Glossin, no way discoucerted, or at least 
feeling it necessary not to appear so, turned to 
young Hazlewood, who was apparently busy with 
the newspaper. “ Any news, sir 1 ” Hazlewood 
raised his eyes, looked at him, and pushed the 
paper towards him, as if to a stranger in a coflee- 
liouse, then rose, and was about to leave the room. 

“ 1 beg pardon, Mr Hazlewood — but I can’t help 
wishing you joy of getting so easily over that m- 
fernal accidcMt.” This was answered by a sort of 
inclination of the head, as slight and stiff as could 
well be imagined. Yet it encouraged our man of 
law to proceed. “ I can promise you, Mr Hazle¬ 
wood, few people have taken the interest in that 
matter which 1 have done, both for the sake of the 
country, and on account of my particular respect 
for yom’ family, wiiicli has so high a stake in it; 
indeed, so very high a stake, that, as Mr Feather- 
head Is turning old now, and as there’s a talk, since 
his last stroke, of his taking the Chilterii Him- 
dreds, it might bo worth your while to look about i 
you. I speak as a friend, Mr Hazlewood, and as , 
one who understands the roll; and if in going over ' 
it together ”- i 

“ I beg pardon, sir, but 1 have no views in which j 
your assistance could be useful.” j 

“ 0 very well — perhaps you are right — it’s 
quite time enough, and I love to see a young gen¬ 
tleman cautious. But I was talking of your wound 
— I think 1 have got a clew to that business—1 
think I have — and if I don’t bring the fellow to 
condign punishment!”- 

“ I beg your pardon, sii*, once more; but your 
zeal outnms my wishes. I have every reason to 
think the wound was accidental — certainly it was 
not premcditiited. Against ingratitude and pre¬ 
meditated treachery, should you find any one guilty 
of them, my resentment will be as warm as your 
I own.” This Wiis Hazlewood’s answer. 

“ Another rebuff,” thought Glossin; “ I must try 

him upon the other tack.-Right sir; very nobly 

siiid! 1 would have no more mercy on an ungrate¬ 
ful man than I would on a woodcock — And now 
we talk of sport,” (this was a sort of diverting of 
the conversation which Glossin had learned from 
his former patron), “ 1 see you often carry a gtui, 
and I hope you will be soon able to take the field 
again. I observe you confine yourself always to 
your own side of the Hazleshaws-burn. I hope, 
my dear sir, you will make no scruple of following 
your game to the Ellangowan bank; I believe it is 
rather the best exposure of tlie two for woodcocks, 
although botli are capital.” 

As this ofter only excited a cold and constrained 
bow, Glossin was obliged to remain silent, and was 
presently afterwards somewhat relieved by the eu 
trance of Colonel Mannering. 

“ I have detained you some time, I fear, sir,” 
BJud he, addressing Glossin: “ 1 wished to prevail 
upon Miss Bertram to see you, as, in ray opinion, 
her objections ought to give wai^to the necessitv 
of hearing in her own person what is stated tc, 
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of importance that she should know. But 1 find 
that circumstances of recent occun'ence, and not 
easily to be forgotten, have rendered her so utterly 
repugnant to a personal interview with Mr Glos- 
sin, that it would be cruelty to insist upon it: and 
she has deputed me to receive his commands, or 
proposal—or, in sliort, whatever he may wish to 
say to her/’ 

Hem, hem! I am sorry, sir—lam very sorry, 
Colonel Mannering, that Miss Bertram should sup¬ 
pose—tliat any prejudice, in short—or idea that 
anything on my part”- 

Sir,” said the inflexible Colonel, ** wliere no 
accusation is made, excuses or explanations are 
unnecessary. Have you any objection to communi¬ 
cate to me, as Miss Bertram’s temporary guardian, 
the circumstances vvliicli you conceive to interest 
her?” 

“ None, Colonel Mannering; she could not choose 
a more respectable friend, or one ^vith whom I, in 
particular, would more anxiously wish to commu¬ 
nicate frankly.” 

“ Have the goodness to speak to the point, sir, 
if you please.” 

Why, sir, it io not so easy all at once—but Mr 
Hazlewood need not leave the room,— I mean so 
well to Miss Bertram, that I could wish the whole 
world to hear my f)art of the conference.” | 

“ My friend Mr Charles Hazlewood will not pro¬ 
bably be anxious, Mr Glossin, to listen to wliat 
cannot concern him—and now, when he has left 
us alone, let me pray you to be short and explicit 
in what you have to say. 1 am a soldier, sir, some¬ 
what impatient of forms and introductions.” So 
saying, he drew himself up in his chair, and waited 
for Mr Glossin’s communication. 

" Be pleased to look at that letter,” said Glossin, 

! putting Protocol’s epistle into Maniiei’ing’s hand, 
i as the shortest way of stating his business. 

I The Colonel read it, and returned it, after pen¬ 
cilling the name of the wrihT in his memorandum- 
book. “ This, sir, docs not seem to require much 
discussion—I will see that Miss Bertram’s interest 
is attended to.” 

“ But, sir,—but, Colonel Mannering,” added Glos¬ 
sin, tiicre is another matter wliich no one can 
explain but myself. This lady—this Mrs Margaret 
Bertram, to my certain knowledge, made a general 
settlement of her affairs in Miss Lucy Bertram’s 
favour while she lived with ray old friend, Mr Ber¬ 
tram, at Ellangowan. The Dominie—that was the 
n.ame by which ray deceased friend always called 
that very respectable man Mr Sampson—he and 
I witnessed the deed. And she had full power at 
that time to make such a settlement, for she was in 
fee of the estate of Singlesido even then, although 
it w'as liferented by an elder sister. It was a whim¬ 
sical settlement of old Singleside’s, sir; lie pitted 
tlie two cats his daughters against each other,—lia! 

I hnlhal” 

“ Well, sii’,” said Mannering, without the slight¬ 
est smile of sympathy—‘‘ but to the purpose. You 
sa} that this lady had power to settle her estate on 
Miss Bertram, and that she did so?” 

Even so, Colonel,” replied Glossin. ** I think 
1 should understand the law—I have followed it 
for many years, and though I have given it up to 
retire upon a handsome competence, I did not throw 
away that knowledge which is pronounced better 
than house and land, and which 1 take to be the 


knowledge of the law, since, os our common 

has it, A 

*Tl8 most excellent, 

To win the land that’s gone and 

No, no,— I love the smack of the whipA-I have a 
little, a very little law yet, at the service of my 
friends.” 

Glossin ran on in tliis manner, thinking he had 
made a favourable irapres^on on Mannering. The 
Colonel indeed reflected that this might be a most 
important crisis for Miss Bertram’s interest, and 
resolved tliat his strong inclination to throw Glos¬ 
sin out at window, or at door, should not interfere 
with it. He put a strong curb on his temper, and 
resolved to hsten with patience at least, if without 
complacency. He therefore let Mr Glossin get to 
the end of his self‘-congratuIation8, and tlien asked 
liim if he knew where the deed was ? 

" I know—that is, 1 think — I believe I can re¬ 
cover it. In such cases custodiers have sometimes 
made a charge.” 

“ We won’t differ as to that, sir,” said the Colo¬ 
nel, taking out his pocket-book. \ 

“ But, my dear sir, you take me so very short— 

I said some persons might make such a claim — J 
mean for payment of the expenses of the .deed, 
trouble in the affair, &c. But I, for my own part, 
only wish Miss Bertram and her friends to be sa¬ 
tisfied that 1 am acting towards her with honour. 
There’s the paper, sir! It would have been a satis¬ 
faction to me to have delivered it into Miss Ber¬ 
tram’s own hands, and to have wished her joy of 
the prospects which it opens. But since her preju¬ 
dices on the subject are invincible, it only remains 
for me to transmit her ray best wishes through you, 
Colonel Mannering, and to express that I shall will-' 
ingly give my testimony in support of that deed 
wlien I shall be called upon. I liave the honour to 
wisli you a good morning, sir.” 

This parting speech was so well got up, and had 
so much the tone of conscious integrity unjustly 
suspected, that even Colonel Mannering waa^^g- 
gered in his bad opinion. He followed him tyo or 
three steps, and took leave of him witli more polite¬ 
ness (though still cold and formal) than he had paid 
during his visit. Glossin left the house, half pleased 
with the impression he had maefi!, half mortified by 
the stem caution and proud reluctance with which 
lie liad been received. “ Colonel Mannering might 
have had more politeness,” he said to himself—‘‘ it 
is not every man that can bring a good chance of 
£400 a-year to a penniless girl. Singleside must 
he up to £400 a-yeai’ now—there’s Reilageganbeg, 
Gillifidget, Loverless, Liealone, and the Spinster’s 
Knowe—good £400 a-year. Some people might 
have made their own of it in my place—and yet, 
to own the tnith, after much consideration, I don’t 
see how that is possible.” 

Glossin was no sooner mounted and gone, tlian 
the Colonel dispatched a ^oom for Mr Mac-Mor- 
hin, and putting the deed into his hand, requested 
to laiow if it wars likely to be available to his friend 
Lucy Bertram. Mr Mac-Morlan* perused it with 
eyes that sparkled with delight, snapped his fingers 
repeatedly, and at length exclaimed, ‘‘ Available! 
—it’s as tiglit as a glove—naebody couW make 
better wark tlian Glossin, when he didtia let down 
a steek on purpose. But” (his countenance falling) 

" the auld b——, that I should say so, might alter 
at pleasure! ” 
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I And how shall we know whetlier she has 
wV* 

_j:„,,^.iebody must attend on Miss Bertram’s part, 
^en tii'ft-rep^xsitories of the deceased are opened.” 
' “ Can yk(u go ? ” said the Colonel. 

I fear 1 cannot,” replied Mac-Morlan; I must 
attend a jury trial before our court.” 

“ Then I will go myself,” said the Colonel; ‘‘ I’ll 
set out to-morrow. Sampson shall go with me— 
he is witness to this settlement. But I shall want 
a legal adviser?” 

‘‘ The gentleman that was lately sheriff of this 
county is high in reputation as a barrister; I will 
give you a card of introduction to him.” 

What I like about you, Mr Mac-Morlan,” said 
the Colonel, ** is, that you always come straight to 
the point;—let me have it instantly. Shall we tell 
Miss Lucy her chance of becoming an heiress?” 

“ Surely, because you must have some powei*s 
from her, which I will instantly draw out. Besides, 

1 wil\ ^©-caution for her prudence, and that she 
will^insider it only in the light of a chance.” 

mr Mac-Morlan judged well. It could not be 
ili&jmed from Miss Bertram’s manner, that she 
foun'ded exulting hopes upon the prospect thus 
unexpectedly opening before her. She did indeed, 
in the course of the evening, ask Mr Mac-Morlan, 
as if by accident, what might be the annual income 
of the Ilazlewood property; but shall we therefore 
aver for certain that she was considering whether 
an heiress of four hundred a-year might be a suit¬ 
able match for the young Laird I 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Give me a cup of sack, to make mine eyes look red—for 
I must speak in passion, and I will do it In King Cam- 
byses’ vein. Henry IV. Part I. 

Mannering, with Sampson for his companion, 
lost] no time in his journey to Edinburgh. They 
tra]tol^ in the Colonel’s post-chariot, who, know¬ 
ing tms'^ompanion’s habits of abstraction, did not 
chofise to lose him out of his own sight, far less to 
trust him on horseback, where, in all probability, 
a knavish stable-boy might with little address have 
contrived to mouht him with his face to the tail. 
Accordingly, with the aid of his valet, who attended 
on horseback, he contrived to bring Mr Sampson 
safe to an inn in Edinburgh,—for hotels in those 
days there were none,—without any other accident 
than arose from his straying twice upon the road. 
On one occasion h« was recovered by Barnes, who 
imderstood his humour, when, after engaging m i 
close colloquy with the schoolmaster of Moffat, re¬ 
specting a disputed quantity in Horace’s 7tli Ode, 
Book II., the dispute led on to another contro¬ 
versy, concerning the exact meaning of the word 
Malobathroy in that lyric effusion. His second esca¬ 
pade was made for the purpose of visiting the field 
of Rullion-green, which was dear to his Presbyte¬ 
rian predilections. Having got out of the carriage 
for an instant, he saw the sepulchral monument of 
the sl^ at the distance of about a mile, and was 
arre^d by Barnes m liis progress up the Pentland- 
hillsj^aving on both occasions forgot his friend, 
^d fellow-traveller, as completely as if he 
b^n’in the East Indies. On being reminded 
that Colonel Mannering was waiting for him, he 
Uttered his usual ejaculation of “ Prodigious!—I 


was oblivious,” and then strode back to his post 
Barnes was surprised at his master’s patience on 
both occasions, knowing by experience how little 
he brooked neglect or delay; but the Dominie was 
in every respect a privileged person. His patron 
and ho were never for a moment in each other’s 
way, and it seemed obvious that they were formed 
to be companions through life. If Mannering want¬ 
ed a particular book, the Dominie could bring it; if 
he wished to have accounts summed up or checked, 
his assistance was equally ready; if he desired to 
recall a particular passage in the classics, he could 
have recourse to the Dominie as to a dictionaiy'; 
and all the while, this walking statue was neither 
presuming when noticed, nor sulky when left to 
himself. To a proud, shy, reserved man, and such 
in many respects was Mannering, this sort of living 
catalogue, and animated automaton, had all the 
advantages of a literary dumb-waiter. 

As soon as they arrived in Edinburgh, and were 
established at the George Inn, near Bristo-port, then 
kept by old Cockbum (I love to be particular), the 
Colonel desired the waiter to procure him a guide 
to Mr Pleydell’s, the advocate, for whom he had a 
letter of introduction from Mr Mac-Morlan. He 
then commanded Bamos to have an eye to the Do¬ 
minie, and walked forth with a chairman, who was 
to usher him to the man of law. 

The period was near the end of the American 
war. The desire of room, of air, and of decent ac¬ 
commodation, had not as yet made very much pro¬ 
gress in the capital of Scotland. Some efforts had 
been made on the south side of the town towards 
building houses within thenisehegy as they are em¬ 
phatically termed; and the New Town on the nortli, 
since so much extended, was then just commenced. 
But the gi’cat bulk of the better classes, and par¬ 
ticularly those connected with the law, still lived in 
flats or dungeons of the Old Towm. The manners 
also of some of the veterans of the law had not 
admitted innovation. One or two eminent lawyers 
still saw their clients in taverns, as was the gene¬ 
ral custom fifty years before; and although their 
habits were already considered as old-fashioned by 
the younger barristers, yet the custom of mixing 
wine and reveh’y with serious business was still 
mainkiined by those senior counsellors, who loved 
the old road, either because it was such, or because 
they had got too well used to it to travel any other. 
Among those praisers of the past time, who with 
ostentatious obstinacy affected the manners of a 
former generation, was this same Paulus Pleydell, 
Esq., otherwise a good scholar, an excellent lawyer, 
and a worthy man. * 

Under the g\udance of his tioisty attendant. Co¬ 
lonel Mannering, after threading a dark lane or 
two, reached the High-street, then clanging with 
the voices of oyster-women and the bells of pye- 
men; for it had, as his guide assured him, just 
“ chappit eight upon the Troii.” It was long smce 
Mannering had been in the street of a crowded 
metropolis, which, with its noise and clamour, its 
sounds of trade, of revelry and of licence, its va¬ 
riety of lights, and the eternally changuig bustle of 
its hundi’ed groups, offers, by night especially, a 
spectacle which, though composed of the most vuL 
gar materials when they are separately considered, 
has, when they are combined, a stiiking and power¬ 
ful effect on the imagination. The extraordinary 
height of the houses was mai’ked bv lights, which. 
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friimmering irregularly along their front, ascended 
80 high among the attics, that they seemed at length 
to twinkle in the mid^e sky. This coup d^ceily 
which still subsists in a certain degree, was then 
moi*e imposing, owing to the iminterrupted range 
I of buildings on each side, wliich, broken only at 
i the space where the North Bridge joins the main 
I street, formed a superb and uniform Place, extend¬ 
ing from the front of the Luckenbooths to the head 
of the Canongate, and corresponding in breadth and 
length to the uncommon height of the buildings on 
either side. 

Mannering had not much time to look and to 
admire. His conductor hurried him across this 
i Htriking scene, and suddenly dived with him into a 
I very steep paved lane. Turning to the right, they 
entered a scale-staircase, as it is called, the state 
of which, so far as it could be judged of by one of 
his senses, annoyed Mannering’s delicacy not a 
little. When they had ascended cautiously to a 
considerable height, they he.ard a heavy rap at a 
door, still two stories above them. The door opened, 
and immediately ensued the sharp and worrying 
bark of a dog, the squalling of a woman, the screams 
of an assaulted cat, and the hoarse .voice of a man, 
who cried in a most imperative tone, Will ye. 
Mustard! will ye?—down, sir ! dowm !” 

“ Lord preserve us!” said the female voice, an 
he had worried our cat, Mr Pleydoll would ne’er 
hue forgi’en me!” 

“ Aweel, my doo, the cat’s no a prin the waur— 
So he’s no in, ye say?” 

Na, Mr Fleydell’s ne’er in the house on Satur¬ 
day at e’en,” answered the female voice. 

‘‘ And the mom’s Sabbath too,” said the querist; 
“ I dinna ken what will be done.” 

By this time Mannering appeared, and found a 
tall strong countryman, clad in a coat of pepper- 
and-salt-coloured mixture, with huge metal but¬ 
tons, a glazed hat and boots, and a large horse¬ 
whip beneath his arm, in collo<pjy with a slip-sliod 
clamsel, who had in one hand the lock of the door, 
and in the other a pail of whiting, or camstane, 
vis it is called, mixed with water — a circumstance 
■vhich indicates Saturday night in Edinburgh. 

“ So Mr Plcydell is not at home, my good girl?” 
said Mannering 

“ Ay, sir, he’s at hame, but he’s no in the house: 
he’s aye out on Saturday at e’en.” 

But, my good girl, I am a stranger, and my 
business express—Will you tell me where 1 can 
Hnd him?” 

His honour,” said the chairman, will be at 
Clcriliugh’s about this time — Herscll could liae 
toll’d ye that, but she thought ye wanted to see his 
house.” 

“ Well, then, show me to this tavern—I suppose 
he will see mo, as I come on business of some con¬ 
sequence?” 

‘‘ I dinna ken, sir,” said the girl; “ he disna like 
to be disturbed on Saturdays wi’ business—but he’s 
aye civil to strangers.” 

“ I’ll gang to the tavern too,” said our friend 
Dinmont, ** for I am a stranger also, and on busi¬ 
ness e’en sic like.” 

’ “ Na,” said the handmaiden, ** an he see the gen¬ 

tleman, he’ll see the simple body too—but, Lord’s 
mke, dinna say it was me sent ye there!” 

“ Atweel, I am a simple body, that’s true, hinny, 
but 1 am no come to steal ony o’ his skeel for 


naething,” said the farmer in his honest pnde, and 
strutted away down stairs, followed by Mannering 
and the cadie. Mannering could not help ^dfniring 
the determined stride with which the stranger who 
preceded them divided the press, shouldering from 
him, by the mere weight and impetus of his motion, 
both dmnk and sober passengers. “ He’ll be a 
Teviotdale tup tat ane,” said the chairman, “ tat’s 
for keeping ta crown o’ ta causeway tat gate ; he’ll 
no gang far or he’ll get somebody to bell ta cat wi’ 
him.” 

His shrewd augury, however, was not fulfilled. 
Those who recoiled from the colossal weight of Din¬ 
mont, on looking up at his size and strength, ap¬ 
parently judged him too heavy metal to be rashly 
encountered, and suffered him to pursue his course 
unchallenged. Following in the wake of this first- 
rate, Mannering proceeded till the farmer made a 
pause, and, looking back to the chairman, sa' ’ | 

I’m thinking tlxis will be the close, friend ?” 

Ay, ay,” replied Donald, tat’s ta close' 

Dinmont descended confidently, then turn 
a. dark alley—then up a dark stair—and the 
an open door. While he was wliistling shrJp(/.y l6i 
the waiter, as if ho had been one of his collie dogy, 
Mannering looked round him, and could hardly 
conceive how a gentleman of a liberal profe.ssion, 
and good society, should choose such a scene for 
social indulgence. Besides the miserable entrance, 
the house itself seemed paltry and half ruinous. 
The passage in which they stood had a window to 
the close, which admitted a little light during the 
day-time, and a villanous compound of smells at all 
times, but more especially towards evening. Cor¬ 
responding to this window was a boiTOwed light 
on the otlicr side of the passage, looking into tlv3 
kitchen, which had no direct communication with 
the free air, but received in the day-time, at second 
hand, such straggling and obscure liglit as found its 
way from the lane through the window opposite. 
At present, tlie interior of the kitchen was visible 
by its own huge fires — a sort of Pandemonium, 
where men and women, half undressed, were bhsied 
in baking, broiling, roasting oysters, and preparing 
devils on the gridiron; the mistress of the place, 
Avith her shoes slip-shod, and her hair straggling 
like that of Megcera from under a round-eared cap, 
toiling, scolding, receiving orders, giving them, and 
obeying them all at once, seemed the presiding en¬ 
chantress of that gloomy and fiery region. 

Loud and repeated burst of laughter, from differ¬ 
ent quarters of the house, proved that her labours 
were acceptable, and not unrewarded by a generous 
public. With some difficulty a waiter was prevailed 
upon to show Colonel Mannering and Dinmont tho 
room where their friend, learned in the law, held 
his hebdomadal carousals. The scene which it ex¬ 
hibited, and particularly the attitude of the coun¬ 
sellor himself, the principal figure therein, struck 
his two clients with amazement. 

Mr Pleydell was a lively, sharp-looking gentle-' 
man, with a professional shrewdness in liis eye, and, 
generally speaking, a professional formality in his 
manners. But this, like his three-tailed wig and 
black coat, he could slip off on a Saturday evening, 
when surrounded by a party of jolly companions, 
and disposed for what he called his altitudes. On 
the present occasion, the revel had lasted since j 
four o’clock, and at length, under the direction of i 
a venerable coinpotator, who had shared the sports 
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I an(y festivity of three generations, the frolicsome 
I company had begun to practise the ancient and now 
f^f^^otten pastime of High Jinks. This game was 
jr^ayed in several different ways. Most frequently, 
the dice yere thrown by the company, and those 
upon whom the lot fell were obliged to assume and 
maintain, for a time, a certain fictitious character, 
or to repeat a certain number of fescennine verses 
in a particular order. If they departed from the 
characters assigned, or if their memory proved trea¬ 
cherous in the repetition, they incurred forfeits, 
which were either compounded for by sw'allowmg 
.»n additional bumper, or by paying a small sum 
towards the reckoning. At this sjjort the jovial 
company were closely engaged, w-hen Mannering 
entered the room. 

Mr Counsellor Plcydell, such as we have de¬ 
scribed him, was enthroned, as a monarch, in an 
elbow-chair, placed on the diniiig-tablb, his scratcli 
froiig on one side, his head crowned with a bottle- 
1 eye leering with an expression betwixt 

will & fpe effects of wine, while his court around 
^ resounded with such crambo scraps of verse as 
! tAiesc: 

I where is (Jerunto now’ and what’s become of him ? 

(ilcrunto’s drowned becavise he could not swim, &c. ^cc. 

Such, 0 Themis, were anciently the sports of thy 
Scottish children ! Diiirnont w'as first in the room. 
He stood aghast a moment, — and then exclaimed. 

It’s him, s\iro eiunigh — Deil o’ the like o’that 
ever I saw! ” 

At the sound of Mr Dinmont and Colonel Man- 
iiering wanting to speak to you, sir,” Pleydell 
turned his head, and blushed a little when he saw 
the very genteel figure of the English stranger. He 
was, however, of the opinion of Falstaff, “ Out, ye 
villains, play out the play!” wisely judging it the 
better way to aj)pcar totally unconcerned. Where 
bo our guards exclaimed this second Justinian ; 

see ye not a stranger knight from foreign parts 
aijrrived at this our court of Holyrood,—with our 
b^i yeoman Andrew Dinmont, who has succeeded 
tfj^the'keej)ing of our royal flocks within the forest 
{jf Jed wood, where, thanks to our royal cai*e in the 
administration of justice, they feed as safe as if 
they were within the bounds of Fife? Where be 
our heralds, our pursuivants, our Lyon, our March- 
juount, our Carrick, and our Snowdow'u ? Let the 
strangers be placccl at our board, and regaled as 
beseemeth their quality, and tliis our high holiday 
— to-morrow we will liear their tidings.” 

“ So please you, iny liege, to-morrow’s Sunday,” 
said one of the company. 

“ Sunday, is it ? then we will give no offence to 
the assembly of the kirk—on Monday shall he their 
audience.” 

Mannering, who had stood at first uncertain whe¬ 
ther to advance or retreat, now resolved to enter 
for the moment into the whim of the scene, though 
internally fretting at Mac-Morlan, for sending him 
to consult with a crack-brained humourist. He 
therefore advanced with three profound congees, 
and craved permission to lay his credentials at the 
feet (Df the Scottish monarch, in order to he perused 
atMs best leisure. The gravity with which lie ac- 
coftiodated himself to the humour of the moment, 
tli^ deep and humble inclination with Which 
he at first declined, and then accepted, a seat pre¬ 
sented by the master of the ceremonies, procured 
him three rounds of applause. 


“ Deil bae me, if they arena a’ mad thegithei !” 
said Dinmont, occupying with less ceremony a seat 
at the bottom of tlie tabic, or else they hae taen 
Yule before it comes, and are gaun a-guisarding" 

A large glass of claret was offered to Mannering, 
who drank it to the health of the reigning prince. 
‘‘ You are, I presume to guess,” said tlie monarch, 
“ that celebrated Sir Miles Mannering, so renowned 
in the French wars, and may well pronounce to us 
if the wines of Gascony lose their flavoui’ in oui 
more northern realm.” 

Mannering, agreeably flattered by this allusion 
to the fame of his celebrated ancestor, replied, by 
professing himself only a distant relation of the 
prciix chevalier, and added, “ that in his opinion 
the wine was superlatively good.” 

It’s ower cauld for my staiuach,” said Dinmont, 
setting down the glass (empty, however.) 

“ We w’ill correct that quality,” answered King 
Pauhis, the first of the name; “ wc have not for¬ 
gotten that tlie moist and humid air of our valley of 
LidJel inclines to stronger potations.— Seneschal, 
let our faithful yeoman liavo a cup of brandy; it 
will be more germain to the matter.” 

“ And now,” said Mannering, “ since wo have 
imwarily intruded upon your majesty at a moment 
of mirthful retirement, he pleased to say when you 
will indulge a stranger with an audience on those 
affairs of weight which have brought him to your 
northern capital.” 

The monarch opened Mac-Morlan’s letter, and, 
running it hastily over, exclaimed, with his natural 
voice and manner, “ Lucy Dertramof Ellaiigowaii, 
poor dear lassie!” 

‘‘ A forfeit! a forfeit! ” exclaimed a dozen voices; 
“ his majesty has forgot his kingly character.” 

Not a whit! not a whit!” replied the king ;— 
“ I’ll bo judged by this courteous knight. jMay not 
a monarch love a maid of loiv degree 1 Is not King 
Cophetua and the Beggar-maid an adjudged cr.se 
in point?” 

“ Professional! professional!—another forfeit I” 
exclaimed the tumultuary nobility. 

“ Had not our royal predecessors,” continued 
the monarch, exalting his sovereign voice to drown 
these disaftecteii clamours,—“ had they not their 
Jean Logies, their Bessie Carmichaels, their Oli- 
phants, their Sandilaiids, and theirWeirs, and shall 
it be denied to us even to name a maiden whom we 
delight to honour ? Nay, then, sink state, and pe¬ 
rish sovereignty! for, like a second Charles V., we 
will abdicate, and seek in the private shades of life 
those pleasures which are denied to a throne.” 

So saying, he flung away his crown, and sprung 
from his exalted station with more agility than could 
have been ex[)ected from his age, ordered lights and 
a wash-liand basin ajid towel, with a cup of green 
tea, into another room, and made a sign to Manner¬ 
ing to accompany him. In less than two minutes 
he washed his face and hands, settled his wig in the 
glass, and, to Mamiering’a great surprise, looked 
quite a diflerent man from the childish Bocchainti 
he had seen a moinent before. 

“ There are folks,” he said, “ Mr Mannering, 
before whom one should take care how they play 
the fool—because they have either too much ma¬ 
lice, or too little wit, as the poet says. The best 
compliment I can pay Colonel Mannering, is to show 
I am not ashamed to expose myself before him— 
and truly 1 thmk it is a compliment I have nof 
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spared to*night on ^onr goed-nature.—i3ui whats 
that great strong fellow wanting V* 

Dinmont, who had pushed after Mannering into 
the room, began with a scrape with liis foot and a 
scratch of his head in unison. 1 am Dandie Din¬ 
mont, sir, of the Charlies-hope—the Liddesdale 
lad—yeMl mind me? It was for me you won yon 
grand plea.” 

What plea, yon loggerhead 1” said the lawyer ; 
^ d’ye think I can remember all the fools that come 
to plague me 1 ” 

‘‘ Lord, sir, it was the grand plea about the 
grazing o’ the Langtae-head, ” said the farmer, 
j Well, curse thee, never mind;—give me the 
I memorial,^ and come to me on Monday at ten,” 

I replied the learned counsel. 

‘‘ But, sir, I haena got ony distinct memorial.” 

“ No memorial, man?” said Pleydell. 

Na, sir, nae memorial,” answered Dandie; 
i ** for your honour said before, Mr Pleydell, ye’ll 
nind, that ye liked best to hear us hill-folk tell our 
ain tale by word o’ mouth.” 

“ Beslirew ray tongue that said so! ” answered 
the counsellor; it will cost my ears a dinning.— 
Well, say in two words what you’ve got to say — 
you see the gentleman waits.” 

“ Oil, sir, if the gentleman likes he may play hi.^ 
ain spring first; it’s a’ ane to Dandie.” 

I “ Now, you looby,” said the lawyer, “ cannot 
i you conceive that your business can be nothing to 
I Colonel Mannering, but that he may not choose 
to have these great ears of thine regaled with his 
matters?” 

I “ Aweel, sir, just as you and he like, so ye see 
I to my business,” said Dandie, not a whit discon- 
j certed by the roughness of this reception. ‘‘ We’re 
j at the auld wark o’ the marches again, Jock o* 
Dawston Clcugh and me. Ye see we march on 
the tap o’ Touthop-rigg after we pass the Pomora- 
grains; for the Pomoragrains, and Slackenspool, 
and Bloodylaws, they come in there, and they be- 
> lang to the Peel; but after ye pass Pomoragrains 
{ at a muckle great saucer-headed cutlugged stane, 
I that they ca’ Charlies Chuckie, there Dawston 
j Cleugh and Charlies-hope they march. Now, 1 
1 .say, the march rins on the tap o’ the hill where 
the wind and water shears; but Jock o’ Daw’ston 
Cleugh agfiin, he contravenes that, and says that 
it hands down by the auld drove-road that gaes 
awa by the Knot o’ the Gate ower to Keeldar-ward 
—and that makes an unco difference.” 

** And what difference does it make, friend?” 
said Pleydell. “ How many sheep will it feed ? ” 

“ Oil, no mony,” said Dandie, scratching his 
head; “ it’s lying high and exposed—it may feed 
a hog, or aiblins twa in a good year.” 

** And for this grazing, which may be worth about 
five shillings a-year, you are willing to tlirow away 
a hundred pound or two?” 

“ Na, sir, it’s no for the value of the grass,” 
^replied Dinmont, “ it’s for justice.” 

« My good friend,” said Pleydell, “ justice, like 
charity, should begin at home. Do you justice to 
yunr wife and family, and think no more about the 
matter.” 

Dinmont still lingered, twisting his hat in his 
hand—“ It’s no for that, sir,—but I would like ill 
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to be bragged wi' him;—he threeps he'll bring a 
score o' witnesses and mair—and I'm sure thjire's 
as mony will swear for me as for him, folk that 
lived a’ their days upon the Charlies-hope, and 
wadna like to see the land lose its right.” 

Zounds, man, if it be a point of honour,” said 
the lawyer, “ why don’t your landlords take it up?” 

“ I dinna ken, sir,” (scratching his head again ;) ? 
“ there’s been nae election-dusts lately, and the 
Uirds are unco neighbourly, and Jock and me can- 
na get them to yoke thegither about it a’ that we 
can say ; but if ye thought we might keep up the 
rent ”- 

“ No ! no ! that will never do,” said Pleydell;— 

** confound you, why don’t you take good cudgels 
and settle it ? ” 

“Od, sir,” answered the farmer, “we tried that 
three times already—that’s twice on the land and i.., 
ance at Lockerby fair. But I dinna ken—wo’' 
baith gey good at single-stick, and it couldna 
be judged.” --ed into 

“ Then take broadswords, and be d—d to ya into 
as your fathers did before you,” said the counstf r 
learned in the law. 

“Aweel, sir, if ye think it wadna be again the 
law, it’s a’ ane to Dandie.” 

“Hold! hold!” exclaimed Pleydell, “we shall 
have another Lord Soulis’ mistake—Pr’ythee, man, 
comprehend me; I wish you to consider how very 
trifling and foolish a lawsuit you wish to engage 
in.” 

“Ay, sir?” said Dandie, in a disappointed tone. 
“So ye winna take on wi’ me, I'm doubting?” 

“Me! Not 1—Go home, go home, take a pint 
and agree.” Dandie looked but half contented, 
and still remained stationary. “Anything more, 
my friend ? ” 

“Only, sir, about the succession of this leddy 
that’s dead,—auld Miss Margaret Bertram o’ Sin¬ 
gleside.” 

“Ay, what about her?” said the counsellor, ^ra¬ 
ther surprised. 

“Ou, we have nae connexion at a’ wi’ the Ber¬ 
trams,” said Dandie—“they were grand folk by 
the like o’ us—But Jean Liltup, that was auld 
Singlcside’s housekeeper, and the mother of these 
twa young ladies that are ganc—the last o’ them’s 
dead at a ripe age, I trow—Jean Liltup came out 
o’ Liddle water, and she was as near our connexion 
as second cousin to my mother’s half-sister—She 
drew up wi’ Singleside, nae doubt, when she was 
his housekeeper, and it was a sair vex and grief to 
a’ her kith and kin. But he acknowledged a mar¬ 
riage, and satisfied the kirk—and now I wad ken 
frae you if we hae not some claim by law ? ” 

“ Not the shadow of a claim.” 

“Aweel, we’re nae puircr,” said Dandie,—“but 
she mae hae thought on us if she was minded to 
make a testament.—Weel, sir, I’ve said my say— 

I’se e’en wish you good-night, and”-putting 

his hand in his pocket. 

“ No, no, my friend; I never take fees on Satur¬ 
day night, or without a memorial—away with you, 
Dandie.” And Dandie made his reverence^^^d 
departed accordingly, ^ 
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jt this poor fftroe has neither truth, nor art, 

Tn please the fancy or to touch the heart. 

DarlKbut not awful, dismal but yet mean. 

With anxious bustle mores the cumbrous scene { 
Presents no objects tender or profound, 

But spreads its cold unmeaning gloom around. 

Parith Regiiter. 

** Your majesty,” said Maiinering, laughing, 
^ has solemnized your abdication by an act of 
mercy and charity — That fellow will scarce think 
of going to law.” 

“ O, you are quite wrong,” said the experienced 
lawyer. “ The only difference is, I have lost my 
client and my fee. He’ll never rest till he finds 
somebody to encourage him to commit the folly he 
has predetermined—No! no ! I have only shown 
you another weakness of my character — I always 
'speak truth of a Saturday night.” 

And sometimes through the week, I should 
Mannering, continuing the same tone, 
yes ; as far as my vocation will permit. 
Hamlet says, indifferent honest, when my 
and their solicitors do not make rne the 
of conveying their double-distilled lies to 
the bench. But oportet tkere I it is a sad thing.— 
And now to our business. I am glad my old friend 
Mac-Morlan has sent you to me; he is an active, 
Ivonest, and intelligent man, long sheriff-substitute 

of the county of-under me, and^till holds the 

office. He knows 1 have a regard for that unfor¬ 
tunate family of Ellangowaii, and for poor Lucy. 

1 have not seen her since she was tw^elve years old, 
and she was then a sweet pretty girl under the ma¬ 
nagement of a very silly father. But my interest 
in her is of an early date. 1 was called upon, Mr 
Mannering, being then sheriff of that county, to 
investigate the particulars of a murder which had 
bc,en committed near Ellangowan the day on which 
this poor child was boni; and which, by a strange 
combination that I was unhappily not able to trace, 
iyPolved the death or abstraction of her only bro¬ 
ther, a boy of about five years old. No, Colonel, I 
^naU never forget the misery of the house of Ellaii- 
gowan that morning I —the father half-distracted— 
the mother dead in premature travail—the helpless 
infant, with scarce any one to attend it, coming 
wawling and crying into this miserable world at 
such a moment of unutterable misery. We lawyers 
are not of iron, sir, or of brass, any more than you 
soldiers are of steel. We are conversant with the 
crimes and distresses of civil society, as you are 
with those that occur in a state of war—and to do 
our duty in either case, a little apathy is perhaps 
necessary—But the devil take a soldier whose heart 
can be as hard as his sword, and his dam catch the 
lawyer who bronzes his bosom instead of his fore¬ 
head I —But come, I am losing my Saturday at e’en 
—will you have tlie kindness to trust me with these 
papers which relate to Miss Bertram’s business?— 
And stay — to-morrow you’ll take a bachelor’s din¬ 
ner with an old lawyer, — I insist upon it, at three 
precisely—and come an hour sooner.—The old 
lady is to be buried on Monday; it is the orphan’s 
and we’ll borrow an hour from the Sunday 
over this business—although I fear nothing 
can be'j done if she has altered her settlement — 
unless perhaps it occurs within the sixty days, and 
then if Miss Bertram can show that she possesses 
die character of heir-at-law, why - 


** But, hark ! my lieges are impatient of tiicu 
interregnum — I do not invite you to rejoin us, Co¬ 
lonel; it would be a trespass on your complaisance, 
unless you had begun the day with us, and gra¬ 
dually glided on from wisdom to mirth, and from 
mirth to—to—to—extravagance—Good-night. — 
Harry, go home with Mr Mannering to his lodg¬ 
ing. — Colonel, I expect you at a Uttle past two 
to-morrow.” 

The Colonel returned to his iiin, equally sur¬ 
prised at the childish frolics in wliich he had found 
his learned counsellor engaged, at the candour and 
sound sense which he had in a moment summoned 
up to meet the exigencies of his profession, and 
at the tone of feeling which he displayed when he 
spoke of the friendless orphan. 

In the morning^ while the Colonel and his most 
quiet and silent of all retainers, Dominie Samp¬ 
son, were finishing the breakfast which Barnes had 
made and poured out, after the Dominie had scald¬ 
ed himself in the attempt, Mr Pleydell was sud¬ 
denly ushered in. A nicely-dressed bob-wig, upon 
every hair of which a zealous and careful barber 
had bestowed its proper allowance of powder ; a 
well-brushed black suit, with very clean shoes and 
gohl buckles and stock-buckle; a manner rather 
reserved and formal than intrusive, but, withal, 
show'ing only the formality of manner, by no means 
that of awkwardness; a countenance, the expres¬ 
sive and somewhat comic features of which were 
in complete repose,— all showed a being perfectly 
different from the choice spirit of the evening be¬ 
fore. A glance of shrewd and piercing fire in his 
eye was the only marked expression which recalled 
the man of “ Saturday at e’en.” 

‘‘ 1 am come,” said he, with a very polite address, 
“ to use my regal authority in your behalf in spi- 
ntuals as well as temporals—can I accompany you 
to the Presbyterian kirk, or Episcopal meeting¬ 
house? 2'ros Tyriuite —a lawyer, you know, is of 
both religions, or rather I should say of both forms 
— or can I assist in passing the forenoon othenvise? 
You’ll excuse iny old-fashioned importunity — 1 
was bom in a time wlien a Scotchman was thought 
inliospitable If he left a guest alone a moment, ex¬ 
cept when he slept — but I trust you will tell me 
at once if I intrude.” 

“ Not at all, my dear sii*,” answered Colonel 
Mannering — “ I am delighted to put myself under 
your pilotage. I should wish much to hear some 
of your Scottisli preachers w hoso talents have done 
such honour to your country — your Blair, your 
Robertson, or your Henry; and I embrace your 
kind offer with all ray heart — Only,” drawing the 
lawyer a little aside, and turning his eye towards 
Sampson, “ my worthy friend there in the reverie 
is a little helpless and abstracted, and my servant, 
Barnes, who is his pilot in ordinary', cannot well 
assist him here, especially as he has expressed his 
determination of going to some of your darker anti 
more remote places of worship.” 

The lawyer’s eye glanced at Dominie Sampson. 
“ A curiosity worth preserving—and I’ll find you 
a fit custodier. — Here you, sir,” (to the w'aiter), 

go to Luckio Finlayson’s in the Cowgate for Miles 
Macfin the cadie—he’ll bo there about this time, 
—and tell him I wish to speak to him.” 

The person wanted soon arrived. " I will com¬ 
mit your friend to this man’s charge,” said Pley¬ 
dell; he’ll attend him, or conduct him, wher«j- 
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evel* he chooses to go, with a happy indifference as 
to kirk or market, meeting or court of justice, or— 
any other place whatever, and bring him safe home 
at whatever hour you appoint; so that Mr Barnes 
there may be left to the freedom of his own will.” 

This was easily arranged, and the Colonel com¬ 
mitted the Dominie to the charge of this man while 
they should remain in Edinburgh. 

“ And now, sir, if you please, we shall go to the 
Greyfriars church, to hear our historian of Scot¬ 
land, of the Continent, and of America.** 

They were disappointed — he did not preach 
that morning—‘‘ Never mind,*’ said the counsel¬ 
lor, ^Miave a moment’s paticiice, and we sliall do 
very well.” 

The colleague of Dr Robertson ascended the 
pulpit. ^ His external appearance was not prepos¬ 
sessing. A remarkably fair complexion, strangely 
contrasted with a black wig without a grain of 
]>owder; a narrow cheat and a stooping posture; 
hands which, placed like props on either side of 
the pulpit, seemed necessary rather to support the 
person than to assist the gesticulation of the preach¬ 
er,— no gown, not even that of Genev^a, a tumbled j 
hand, and a gesture which seemed scarce volim- i 
tary, were the first circumstances which struck a ' 
stranger. “ The preacher seems a very ungainly 
person,” whispered Mamiering to his now friend. 

** Never fear; he’s the son of an excellent Scot¬ 
tish lawyer*—he’ll show blood, I’ll warrant him.” 

The learned counsellor predicted truly. A lec¬ 
ture was delivered, fraught with new, striking, and 
entertaining views of Scripture history—a sermon, 
in which the Cahinism of the Kirk of Scotland was i 
ably supported, yet made the basis of a sound sys¬ 
tem of practical morals, which should neither sliel- 
tor the sinner under the cloak of speculative faith 
or of peculiarity of opinion, nor leave him loose to 
I the waves of unbelief and schism. Something there 
I was of an antiquated turn of argument and meta- 
I phor, but it only served to give zest and peculiarity 
to the style of elocution. The sermon was notread 
—a scrap of paper containing the heads of the 
discourse was occasionally referred to, and the 
enunciation, which at first seemed imperfect and i 
embarrassed, became, as the preacher wanned in | 
his progress, animated and distinct; and although i 
the discourse could not be quoted Jis a coiTcct | 
specimen of pulpit eloquence, yet Mannering had 1 
seldom heard so much learning, metaphysical acute¬ 
ness, and energy of argument, brought into the 
service of Christianity. 

“ Such,” he said, going out of the church, ‘‘ must 
have been the preachers to whose unfearing minds, 
and acute, though sometimes rudely exercised ta¬ 
lents, we owe the Refonnation.” 

“ And yet that reverend gentleman,” said Pley- 
deU, “ whom I love for his father’s sake and his 
own, has nothing of the sour or pharisaical pride 
i which has been imputed to some of the early fa- 
I thers of the Calvinistic Kirk of Scotland. His col- 
j league and he differ, and head different parties in 
the kirk, about particular points of church disci¬ 
pline, but without for a moment losing personal 
regard or respect for each other, or suffering ma- 


^ This was the celebrated Dr Erskiiie, a distinguished 
cle«yman, and a most excellent man. 

® The ta,ther of Dr Erskine was an eminent lawyer, and 
his Institutes of the Law of Scotland are to this day the 
text-book of students of that science. 


lignity to interfere in an opposition, steady, con¬ 
stant, and apparently conscientious on both sides.” 

« And you, Mr Pleydell, what do you thJ^k of 
their points of difference?” 

“ Why, I hope, Colonel, a plain man may go to 
heaven without thinking about them at all;—be¬ 
sides, inter nofy I am a member of the suffering and 
Episcopal Church of Scotland—the shadow of a 
shade now, and fortunately so;—but I love to pray 
where my fathers prayed before me, without think¬ 
ing worse of tlie Presbyterian forms because they 
do not affect me with the same associations.” And 
with this remark they pai’ted until dinner-time. I 

From the awkward access to the lawyer’s man¬ 
sion, Mamiering was induced to form very mode¬ 
rate expectations of the entertainment which he 
was to receive. The approach looked even more 
dismal by day-light than on the preceding evening. 
The houses on each sjde of the lane were so clo^*, 
that the neighbours might have shaken hands with 
each other from the different sides, and occasion¬ 
ally the space between was traversed by wooden 
galleries, and thus entirely closed up. The ^lir, 
the scale-stair, was not well cleaned; and on eiyfer- 
ing the house, Mannering was struck with the nar¬ 
rowness and meanness of the wainscotted p.assage. 
But the library, into which ho was shown by un 
elderly respectable-looking man-servant, was a com¬ 
plete conti'ast to these unpromising appearances, 
It was a woil-proportioned room, hung with a por¬ 
trait or two of Scottish characters of eminence, b) 
Jamieson, the Caledonian Vandyke, and suiTound- 
cd with books, the best editions of tlie be.st authors, 
and in particular, an admirable colle<!tion of clas¬ 
sics. 

‘‘ These,” said Pleydell, “ are my tools of trade. 
A lawyer without history or literature is a mecha¬ 
nic, a mere working mason; if he j>ossesse3 some 
knowledge of these, he may ventfire to call himself ! 
a.n architect.” ' I 

But Mannering was chiefly delighted with the 
view from the windows, which commanded tha^in¬ 
comparable prospect of the groimd between Eejin- 
burgh and the sea; the Frith of Forth, with its 
islands; the embayment which is terminated by 
the Law of North Berwick ; and the varied shores 
of Fife to the m)rthward, indenting with a hilly 
outline the clear blue horizon. 

When Mr Pleydell had sufficiently enjoyed the 
surprise of his guest, he- called his attention to 
Miss Bertram’s affairs. “ I was in hopes,” he said, 

“ though but faint, to have discovered some means 
of ascertaining her indefeasible right to this pro¬ 
perty of Singleside; hut my researches have been 
in vain. The old lady was certainly absolute fiar, 
and might di.sposo of it in full right of property. 
All that we have to hope is, that the devil may ii't 
have tempted her to alter this very proper settle¬ 
ment. You must attend the old girl’s funeral to- 
raori’ow, to which you will receive an invitation, 
for I have ficquainted her agent with your being 
here on Miss Bertram’s part; and I will meet you 
afterwards at the house she inhabited, and be pre¬ 
sent to see fair play at the opening of the settle¬ 
ment. The old cat had a little girl, the orphan of 
some relation, who lived with her as a kind tr^(8la- 
vish companion. 1 hope she has had the conscience 
to make her independent, in consideration of the 
peine forte et dure to which she subjected her du¬ 
ring her lifc'tiine.” 
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Mswee gentlemen now appeared, and were intro- 
dJced to the stranger. They were men of good 
I gidety, and general infoi’mation, so that the 

y^Sy'^J^sed very pleasantly over; and Colonel Man- 
' uering assisted, about eight o’clock at night, in dis¬ 
cussing the landlord’s bottle, which was, of course, 
a magnum. Upon his return to the inn, he found 
a card inviting him to the funeral of Miss Mar¬ 
garet Bertram, late of Single&ide, which was to 
proceed from her own house to the place of inter¬ 
ment in the Greyfriars churchyard, at one o’clock 
afternoon. 

At the appointed hour, Mannering went to a 
small house in the suburbs to the southward of the 
city, where he found the place of mourning, indi¬ 
cated, as usual in Scotland, by two inieful figures 
with long black cloaks, white crapes and hat-bands, 
holding in their hands poles, adorned with melaii- 
i choly streamers of the same description. By two 
I othei* mutes, who, from their visages, seemed suf- 
I fenng under the pressure of some strange calamity, 

: ushered into the dining-parlour of the de- 

i Imnct, where the company were assembled for tlie 


^fiuieral. 

! .In Scotland, the custom, now disused in Eng- 
' land, of inviting the relations of the deceased to 
I the interment, is universally retained. On many 
I occasions this has a singular and striking ettect, 

! but it degenerates into mere empty form and gri- 
I mace, in cases where the defunct has had the mis- 
; fortune to live unbeloved and die unlamented.— 
I The English service for the dead, one of the most 
i beautiful and impressive parts of the ritual of the 
I church, W'ould have, in such cases, the effect of 
I fixing liie attention, and uniting tlie thoughts and 
! feelings of the audience present, in an exercise of 
1 devotion so pecuharly adapted to such an occasion. 

I But, according to the Scottish custom, if there be 
I riot real feeling among the assistants, there is no- 
j tiding to supply the deficiency, and exalt or rouse 
I tihe attention ; so that a sense of tedious form, and 
I j^inoat hypocritical restraint, is too apt to pervade 
(wle* eonipany assembled for the mournful solem- 
/ijity. Mrs Margaret Bertram was unluckily one of 
those whose good qualities had attached no general 
friendship. She had no near relations who might 
have mourned from natural affection, and therefore 
her funeral exhibited merely the e?tterior trappings 
of sorrow. 

Mannering, therefore, stood among this lugu¬ 
brious company of cousins in the third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth degree, composing his countenance 
to the decent solemnity of all who were around him, 
and looking as much concerned on Mrs Margaret 
Bertram’s account, as if the deceased lady of liin- 
gleside had been his own sister or motlier. After a 
deep and awful pause, the company began to talk 
aside—under their breaths, liowever, and as if in 
the chamber of a dying person. 

“ Our poor friend,” said one grave gentleman, 
scarcely opening his mouth, for fear of deranging 
the necessary solemnity of his features, *4nd sliding 
his whisper from between his lips, which were as 
little unclosed as possible—‘‘ our poor friend has 
d^l well to pass in the world.” 
jjte Nae doubt,” answered the person addressed, 
,^itn\half-clo8ed eyes; poor Airs Margaret was 
aye careful of the gear.” 

Any news to-day. Colonel Mannering I ” saiil 
one of tlie gentlemen whom he had dined with the 


! day before, bur in a tone whicli might, for its im- 
' pressive gravity, have communicated the death of 
his whole generation. 

"Nothing particular, I believe sir,” said Man¬ 
nering, in the cadence which was, he observed, 
appropriated to the house of mourning. 

" I imdei’stand,” continued the first speaker, 
emphatically, and with the air of one who is well 
informed—" I understand there is a settlement.” 

“ And what does little Jenny Gibson get?” 

“ A hundred, and the auld repeater.” 

" That’s but sma’ gear, pair thing; she had a 
sair time o’t with the auld leddy. But it’s ill wait¬ 
ing for dead folk’s shoon.” 

" I am afraid,” said the politician, who was close 
by Mannering, " we have lujt done with your old 
friend Tippoo Saib yet—I doubt he’ll give the 
Company more plague ; and I am told—but you’ll 
know for certain,—that East India Stock is not 
rising.” 

“ 1 tnist it will, sir, soon.” 

“ Mrs Margaret,” said another person, mingling 
in tlio conversation, “ had some India bonds. 1 
know that, for 1 drew the interest for her—it 
would be desirable now for the trustees and lega¬ 
tees to have the Colonel’s advice about the time 
I and mode of converting them into money. For my 
I part 1 think—But there’s Mr JMortcloke to tell us 
they are gaun to lift.” 

Mr Mortcloke the undertaker did accordingly, 
with a visage of profe.s&ional length and most grie¬ 
vous solemnity, distribute among the pail-bearers 
little cards, assigning their respective situations in 
attendance upon the coffin. As this precedence is 
supposed to be regulated by propinquity to tlie de¬ 
funct, the undertaker, liow'ever skilful a master of 
these lugubrious ceremonies, did not escape giving 
some offence. To be related to Mrs Bertram was 
to be of kin to the lands of Singleside, and was a 
.propinquity of which each relative present at that 
moment was particularly jealous. Some murmurs 
there were on the occasion, and our friend I)in- 
luont gave more open offence, being unable either 
! to repress his discontent, or hi utter it in tlie key 
projierly modulated to the solemnity, " 1 think yo 
might hae at least gi’en me a leg o’ her to carry,” 
he exclaimed, in a voice considerably louder than 
propriety admitted. " God! an it hadna been for 
the rigs o’ land, I w'ould hae gotten her a’ to carry 
inyseli, for as mony gentles as are here.” 

A score of frowmiiig and reproving brows were 
bent upon the miappalled yeoman, who, having 
given vent to his displeasure, stalked sturdily dow'u 
stairs witli tlio rest of the company, totally disre¬ 
garding the censures of those whom his remarks 
liad scandalized. 

And then the funeral pomp set forth; saulies with 
their batons, and gumphions of tarnished w'hiTe 
crape, in honour of the well-preserved maiden fame 
of Mi*s Margaret Bertram. Six starved hors(,*s, 
themselves the very emblems of mortality, well 
cloaked and plumed, lugging along the lieai-se witli 
its dismal emblazonry, crept in slow state towards 
the place of interment, preceded by Jamie Duff, an 
idiot, who with weepers and cravat made of white 
paper, attended on every funeral, and followed by 
six mourning coaches, filled with the company. — 
Many of these now gave more free loose to their 
tongues, and discussed w ith unrestrained earae.st- 
ness the amount of the succession, and the proba- 
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bility of its destination. The principal expectants, 
however, kept a prudent silence, indeed ashamed 
to express hopes which might prove fallacious; and 
the agent, or man of husiness, who alone knew ex¬ 
actly how matters stood, mainlined a countenance 
of mysterious importance, as if determined to pre¬ 
serve the full interest of anxiety and suspense. 

At length they arrived at the churchyard gates, 
and from thence, amid the gaping of two or three 
dozen of idle women witli infants in their arms, 
and accompanied by some twenty children, who ran 
gamboling and screaming alongside of the sable 
procession, they finally arrived at the burial-place 
of the Singleside family. This was a square en¬ 
closure in the Greyfriars churchyard, guarded on 
one side by a veteran angel, without a nose, and 
having only one wing, who had the merit of having 
maintained his post for a century, while his com¬ 
rade cherub, who had stood sentinel on the corre¬ 
sponding pedestal, lay a broken trunk among the 
hemlock, burdock, and nettles, which grew in gi¬ 
gantic luxuriance around the walls of the mauso¬ 
leum. A moss-grown and broken inscription in¬ 
formed the reader, that in the year 1650 Captain 
Andrew Bertr.am, first of Singleside, descended of 
the very ancient and honourable hotise of Ellan- 
gowan, had caused this monument to be erected for 
himself and his descendants. A reasonable num¬ 
ber of scythes and hour-glasses, and death’s heads, 
and cross bones, garnished the following sprig of 
I sepulchral poetry, to the memory of the founder of 
the mausoleum: 

Nathaniel’s heart, Rezaleel’s hand. 

If ever any had, 

These boldly do I say had he, 

Who lieth in this bed. 

Here then, amid the deep black fat loam mto 
wiiich her ancestors were now resolved, they de¬ 
posited the body of Mrs Margaret Bertram ; and, 

I like soldiers retuniing from a military funeral, the 
nearest relations who might be interested in the 
settlements of the lady, urged the dog-cattle of the 
hackney coaches to all the speed of which they were 
capable, in order to put an end to farther suspense 
on that interesting topic 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

Die and endow a college or a cat. 

POPB. 

There is a fable told by Lucian, that while a 
troop of monkeys, well drilled by an intelligent 
manager, were performing a tragedy w'ith great aj)- 
plause, the decorum of the whole scene was at once 
destroyed, and the natural passions of the actors 
called forth into very indecent and active emula¬ 
tion, by a wag who threw a handful of nuts upon 
the stage. In like manner, the approaching crisis 
stirred up among the expectants feelings of a na¬ 
ture very different from those of which, under the 
superintendence of Mr Mortcloke, they had but 
now been endeavouring to imitate the expression. 
Those eyes which were lately devoutly cast up to 
heaven, or wdth greater humility bent solemnly 
upon earth, were now sharply and alertly darting 
their glances through shuttles, and trunks, and 
drawers, and cabinets, and all the odd corners of 
an old maiden lady’s repositories. Nor was their 


search without interest, though they did 
the will of which they were in quest. X 

Here was a promissory-note for £20 by 
nister of the nonjuring diapei, interest maa^Ked aa ^ 
paid to Martinmas last, carefully foldedr up in a 
new set of words to tlie old tune of Over the 
Water to Charlie;” — there, was a curious love 
correspondence between the deceased and a cer- 
t'lin Lieutenant O’Kean of a marching regiment of 
foot; and tied up with the letters was a document, 
wliich at once explained to the relatives why a con¬ 
nexion that boded tliem little good had been sud¬ 
denly broken off, being the Lieutenant’s bond for 
two hundi’ed pounds, upon which no interest what¬ 
ever appeared to have been paid. Other bills and 
bonds to a larger amount, and signed by better 
names (1 nu^an commercially) than those of the 
wortliy divine and gallant soldier, also occurred in 
the course of their researches, besides a hoa'vi of 
coins of every size and denomination, and ds with j 
of broken gold and silver, old ear-rings, hipc^sion- i 
cracked snuff-boxes, mountings of Spectacles, vden | 
&c. &c. Still no will made its appearance, anir, i 
Colonel Mannering began full well to hope that th/** 
settlement which he had obtained from Glossin con¬ 
tained the ultimate arrange\nent of the old lady’s 
affairs. But his friend Pleydell, who now' came 
into the room, cautioned him against entertaining 
this belief. 

‘‘ I am well acquainted with tlie gentleman,” ho 
sai(j[, ‘‘ who is conducting the search, and 1 guess 
from his manner that he knows something more of 
the matter tlian any of us.” Meantime, while the 
search proceeds, let us take a brief glance at one or 
two of the company, who seem most inter^kted. 

Of Dinmont, who, with his large hunting-w'hip 
under his arm, stood poking his great round face 
over the shoulder of the homme d^affairesy it is un¬ 
necessary to say anything. That thin-looking oUlisli 
person, in a most con’ect and gentleman-like suif^of 
mourning, is Mac-Casquil, formerly of Drum quag, 
who was ruined by having a legacy bequeathed 
him of two shares in the Ayr bank. His hopes hi 
the present occasion are founded on a very distant 
relationship, upon his sitting in the same pew witli 
the deceased every Sunday, and upon his playing 
at ciibbage with her regularly on the Saturday 
evenings—taking gi’eat care never to come off a 
winner. That other coarse-looking man, wearing 
liis own greasy hair tied in a leathern cue more 
grea.sy still, is a tobacconist, a relation of Mrs Ber¬ 
tram’s mother, who, having a good stock in trade 
when the colonial war broke out, trebled the price 
of his commodity to all the world, Mrs Bertram 
alone excepted, wliose tortoise-shell snuff-box was 
weekly filled with the best rappee at the old prices, 
because the maid brought it to the shop with Mrs 
Bertram’s respects to her cousin Mr Quid. That 
young fellow, who has not had the decency to put 
off his boots and buckskins, might have stood as 
forward as most of them in the graces of the old 
lady, who loved to look upon a comely young man: 
but it is thought he has forfeited the moment of 
fortune, by sometimes neglecting her tea-table when 
solemnly invited; sometimes appearing tliere, when 
he had been dining with blither company; iJfi^lce 
treading upon her cat’s tail, and once affronting 
her parrot. 

To Mannering, the most interesting of tlie group 
was the poor girl, who had been a sort of humblv 
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cotiAiuilon of tho deceased^ as a subject upon whom 
sha^uld at all times expectorate her bad humour. 
ShJLwas for formas sake dragged into the room by 
^eased’s favourite female attendant, where, 
shrinking into a comer as soon as possible, she saw 
with wonder and affright the intrusive researches 
of the strangers amongst those recesses to wliich 
from childhood she had looked with awful venera¬ 
tion. This girl was regarded with an unfavourable 
eye by all the competitors, honest Dinmont only 
excepted; the rest conceived they should find in 
her a formidable competitor, whose claims might 
at least encumber and diminish their chance of suc¬ 
cession. Yet she was the only person present who 
seemed really to feel sorrow for the deceased. Mrs 
Bertram had been her protectress, although from 
selfish motives,—and her capricious tyi’anny was 
forgotten at the moment while the tears followed 
each other fast down the cheeks of her frightened 
f ^tiiei^endless dependent. ‘‘ There’s ower muckle 
I there, Drumquag,” said the tobacconist 

ex-proprietor, ‘‘ to bode ithcr folk muclde 
: !ide. Folk seldom greet that gate but they ken 
""({^at it’s for.’’ Mr Mac-Casqiiil only replied with 
a i^od, feeling the propriety of asserting his supe¬ 
rior gentry in presence of Mr rieydcll and Colonel 
Manneriug. 

“ Very queer if there suld be nae will after a’, 
friend,” said Dinmont, who began to grow impa¬ 
tient, to the man of business. 

“ A moment’s patience, if you please—she was a 
good and prudent woman, Mrs Margaret Bertram 
— a good and prudent and well-judging woman, 
and luiew how to choose friends and depositories; 
she may have put her last will and testament, or 
rather her mortis causa settlement, as it relates to 
heritage, into the hands of some safe friend.” 

“ I’ll bet a rump and dozen,” said Pleydell whis¬ 
pering to the Colonel, he has got it in his own 
pQcket—then addressing the man of law, ‘‘Come, 
sijr, we’ll cut this short if you please—here is a 
p^toement of the estate of Singleside, executed se- 
vm-al'years ago, in favour of Miss Lucy Bertram of 

I'iJjangowaji ”-The company stared fearfully 

\vild, “ You, I presume, Mr Protocol, can inform 
us if there is a later deed ? ” 

“ Please to favour me, Mr Pleydell;”—and so 
saying, he took the deed out of the learned counsePs 
hand, and glanced his eye over the contents. 

“ Too cool,” said Pleydell, “ too cool by lialf— 
he has another deed in his pocket still.” 

“ Why does he not show it then, and be d—d to 
him I ” said the military gentleman, whose patience 
began to wax threadbare. 

“ Why, how should I know 1 ” answered the bar¬ 
rister—“ why does a cat not kill a mouse when 
she takes him?—the consciousness of power and 
the love of teasing, I suppose.—Well, Mr Protocol, 
what say you to tliat deed ? ” 

“ Why, Mr Pleydell, the deed is a well-drawn 
deed, properly authenticated and tested in forms of 
the statute.” 

“ But recalled or superseded by another of pos¬ 
terior date in yoim possession, eh i” said the coun- 
se^r. 

^^I^mething of the soi*t, I confess, Mr Pleydell,” 
rpjoim^ the man of business, producing a bundle 
tied with tape, and sealed at each fold and ligation 
witli black wax. “ That deed, Mr Pleydell, which 
you produce and found upon, is dated 1st June 


17—; but this”—breaking the seals and unfolding 
the document slowly—“ is dated the 20th—no, I 
see it is the 21st, of April of tliis present year, be¬ 
ing ton years posterior.” 

“ Marry, hang her, brock said the counsellor, 
borrowing an exclamation from Sir Toby Belch— 
“ just the month in which Ellangowan’s distresses 
became generally public. But let ub hear what she 
has done.” 

Mr Protocol accordingly, having required silence, 
began to read the settlement aloud in a slow, steady, 
business-like tone. The group around, in whose eyes 
hope alternately awakened and faded, and who were 
straining their apprehensions to get at the drift of 
the testator’s meaning through the mist of technical 
language in wliich the conveyance had involved it, 
might liave made a study for Hogarth. 

The deed was of an unexpected nature. It set 
forth with conveying and disponing all and whole 
the estate and lands of Singleside and othei*8, with | 
the lands of Loverless, Liealone, Spinster’s Knowe, 
and heaven knows what beside, “ to and in favours 
of” (here the reader softened his voice to a gentle 
and modest piano) “Peter Protocol, clerk to the 
signet, having the fullest confidence iu his capacity 
and integrity,—(these arc the very words wliich 
my worthy deceased friend insisted upon my in¬ 
serting),— But in TRUST always,” (liere the reader 
recovered his voice and style, ana the visages of 
several of the hearers, which had attained a longi¬ 
tude that Mr Mortdoke might have envied, were | 
perceptibly shortened), “ in trust always, and for j 
the uses, ends, and purposes hereiu-after men¬ 
tioned.” I 

In these “ uses, ends, and purposes,” lay the cream 
of the affair. The first was introduced by a pre¬ 
amble setting forth, that the testatrix was lineally | 
descended from the ancient house of Ellangowan, 
her respected great-grandfather, Andrew Bertram, 
first of Singleside, of happy memory, having been 
second son to Allan Bertram, fifteenth Baron of 
Ellangowjin. It proceeded to state, that Henry 
Bertram, son and heir of Godfrey Bertram, now of 
Ellangowan, had been stolen from his parents in 
infancy, but that she, the testatrix, was well assured 
that he was yet alive in foreign parts^ and by the pro- 
ridence of heaven would be restored to the possessions 
of his ancestors —in which case the said Peter Pro¬ 
tocol was bound and obliged, likeas he bound and 
obliged himself, by acceptance of these presents, to 
denude himself of the said lands of Singleside and 
others, and of all the other effects thereby conveyed 
(excepting always a proper gratification for his own 
trouble) to and in favour of tlie said Henry Ber¬ 
tram upon his return to his native country. And 
during the time of his residing in foi*eign parts, or 
in case of his never again returning to Scotland, 
Mr Peter Protocol, the trustee, was directed to dis¬ 
tribute the rents of the land, and interest of the 
other funds (deducting always a proper gi*atifica- 
tioii for his trouble in the premises), in equal por¬ 
tions, among four charitable establishments pointed 
out in the will. The power ef management, of let¬ 
ting leases, of raising and lending out money, in 
short, the full authority of a proprietor, was vested 
in this confidential trustee, and, in tlie event of his 
death, went to certain official persons named in the 
deed. There were only two legacies,—one of a hun¬ 
dred pounds to a favourite waiting-maid, another 
of the like sum to Janet Gibson (whom the deed 
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stated to have Ijeeii supported by tlie charity of the 
testatrix) for the purpose of binding her an appren¬ 
tice to some honest trade. 

A settlement in mortmain is in Scotland termed 
a 7 nortificatioh, and in one great borough (Aber¬ 
deen, if I remember rightly) there is a municipal 
j oi'ncer who takes care of these public endowments, 
and is thence called the Master of Mortifications. 
One would almost presume that the term had its 
origin in the effect which such settlements usually 
produce ypon the kinsmen of those by whom they 
are executed. Heavy at least was the mortification 
which befell the audience, wlio, in the late Mrs 
Margaret Bertram’s parlour, had listened to this 
unexpected destination of the lands of Singleside. 
'I'liere was a profound silence after the deed had 
l)een read over, 

Mr Pleydell was the first to sj)eal:. He begged 
to look at the deed, and having satisfied himself that 
it was correctly drawn and executed, lie returned 
it without any observation, only saying aside to 
iMannering, “ Protocol is not worse than other peo¬ 
ple, I believe; but this old lady has determined, 
that if he do not turn rogue, it shall not be for 
I w ant of temptation.” 

“ I really think,” said Mr Mac-Cascpiil of Drum- 
quag, who, having gulped down one half of his vex¬ 
ation, determined to give vent to the rest—“ 1 really 
think this is an extraordinary case 1 1 should like 
now to know from Mr Protocol, who, being sole 
and unlimited trustee, must have been consulted 
upon this occasion—1 should like, I say, to know, 
how Ml'S Bertram could possibly believe in the ex¬ 
istence of a boy, that a’ the world kens was mur¬ 
dered many a year since 1 ” 

Really, sir,” said Mr Protocol, “ 1 do not con¬ 
ceive it is possible for me to explain her motives 
i more than she has done herself. Our excellent 
I deceased friend was a good woman, sir—a pious 
woman — and might have grounds for confidence in 
tlie boy’s safety which are not accessible to us, sir.” 

** Hout,” said the tobacconist, “ 1 ken very weel 
what were her grounds for confidence. There’s 
Mrs Rebecca (the maid) sitting there, has tell’d me 
a hundred times in my ain shop, there was nae 
kenning how her leddy wad settle her affairs, for 
an auld gipsy witch wife at Gilsland had possessed 
her with a notion, that the callant—Harry Ber¬ 
tram ca's she him?—would come alive again some 
day after a’—ye’ll no deny that, Mrs Rebecca?— 
though I dare to say ye forgot to put your mistress 
in mind of what ye promised to say when 1 gied ye 
mony a half-crown—But ye ll no deny what I am 
saying now, lass?” 

** I ken naething at a’ about it,” answered Re¬ 
becca, doggedly, and looking straight forward with 
the firm countenance of one not disposed to be 
compelled to remember more than was agreeable 
to her. 

** Weel said, Rebecca! ye’re satisfied wi’ your ain 
share, ony way,” rejoined the tobacconist. 

The buck of the second-head, for a buck of the 
firet-head he was not, had hitherto been slapping 
liis boots with his switch-whip, and looking like a 
I spoiled child that has lost its supper. His murmurs, 

I however, were all vented inwardly, or at most in a 
I soliloquy such as this — “ I am sorry, by G —d, I 
j ever plagued myself about her—I came here, by 
I G —d, one night to drink tea, and I left King, and 
j the Duke’s rider, Will Hack. They were toasting 


a round of running howes; by G—d, I mightTl^ve 
got leave to wear the jacket as well as other few, 
if I had carried it on with them—and she ha^2K>t 
so much as left me that hundred!” 

« We’ll make tlie payment of the n(m quite 
agreeable,” said Mr Protocol, who had no wish to 
increase at that moment the odium attached to his 
office—" And now, gentlemen, I fancy we have no 
more to wait for here, and—1 shall put the settle¬ 
ment of my excellent and worthy friend on record 
to-morrow, that every gentleman may examine the 
contents, and have free access to take an extract; 
and” — he proceeded to lock up the repositories of 
the deceased with more speed than he had opened 
them — “ Mrs Rebecca, ye’ll be so kind as to keep 
all right here until we can let the house — I had 
an offer from a tenant this morning, if such a thing 
should be, and if I was to have any management.” 

Our friend Dinraont, having had his hopes as uurll 
as another^ had hitherto sate sulky enough in the 
arm-chair formerly appropriated to the decer^^ed, 
and in which she would have been not a little scai^- 
dalized to have seen this colossal specimen of the 
masculine gender lolling at length, ilis employ¬ 
ment had been rolling up, into the form of a coiled 
snake, the long lash of his horse-whip, and then by 
a jerk causing it to unroll itself into the middle 
of the floor. The first words he said when he had 
digested the shock, contiiined a magnanimous de¬ 
claration, which he probably was not conscious of 
having uttered aloud — “ Weel — blude’s thicker 
than water — she’s welcome to the cheeses and the 
hams just the same.” But when the trustee had 
made the above-mentioned motion for the raoumers 
to depart, and talked of the house being immediately 
let, honest Dinmont got upon his feet, and stunned 
the company with this blunt question, “ And what’s 
to come o’ this poor lassie then, Jenny Gibson ? 
Sae mony o’ us as thought oursells sib to the family 
when the gear was parting, we may do somethin;^ 
for her amang us surely.” 

This proposal seemed to dispose most of the as^ 
sembly instantly to evacuate the premises, although 
upon Mr Protocol’s motion they had lingered aa 
if around the grave of their disappointed hopes. 
Drum quag said, or rather muttered, something of 
having a family of his own, and took precedence, 
in virtue of his gentle blood, to depart as fast as 
possible. The tobacconist sturdily stood forward, 
and scouted the motion—“ A little huzzie like that 
was weel eneugh provided for already; and Mr Pro¬ 
tocol, at ony rate, was the proper person to take 
direction of her, as he had charge of her legacy;” 
and after uttering such his opinion in a steady and 
decisive tone of voice, he also left the place. The 
buck made a stupid and brutal attempt at a jest 
upon Mrs Berti'am’s recommendation that the poor 
girl should be taught some honest trade; but en¬ 
countered a scowl from Colonel Mannering’s dark¬ 
ening eye (to whom, in his ignorance of the tone of 
good society, he had looked for applause) that made 
him ache to the very back-bone. He shuffled down 
stairs, therefore, as fast as possible. 

Protocol, who was really a good sort of mlip, 
next expressed liis intention to take a temporaty 
charge of the yoimg lady, under protest alwa}!?, 
tliat his so doing should be considered as inerely 
eleemosynary; wiien Dinmont at length got up, and, 
having shaken his huge dreadnought great-coat, as 
a Newfoundland dog does his shaggy hide when he 
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someKftut of the w»ier, ejaculated, “ Weel, deil hae 
me thfc, if ye hae ony fash wi’ lier, Mr Protocol— 
if sh^^kea to gang hame wi’ me, that is. Ye see, 
AiUean^roe we’re weel to pass, and we would like 
Ihe lassies Ibo hae a wee bit mair lair than oursells, 
and to be neighbour-like—that wad we. — And ye 
see Jenny cauna miss but to ken manners, and the 
like o’ reading books, and sewing seams — having 
lived sae lang wi’ a grand lady like Lady Single¬ 
side; or if she disna ken ony thing about it, I’m 
jealous that our bairns will like her a’ the better. ; 
And I’ll take care o’ the bits o’ claes, and what 
spending siller she maun liae; so the hundred pound 
may rin on in your hands, Mr rrotoc6l, and I’ll be 
adding something till’t, till she’ll maybe get a Lid- 
desdale joe that wants something to help to buy ihe 
hirsel.^—What d’ye say to that, liinny ? I’ll take 
out a ticket for ye in the fly to Jethart—Od, but 
ye maun take a powiy after tJ.jat o’er the Lime- 
8tiinp-rig—deil a wheeled carriage ever gaed into 
Lidd^sdal^'^:^—And I’ll bo very glad if Mrs lle- 
beccA)e5mea wi’ you, hinny, and stays a month or 
twa^hilc ye’re stranger like.” 

' "’Vhile Ml’S Rebecca was curtsying, and endea- 
voubjng to make the poor orpljan girl cm-tsy instead 
of crying, and while Dandie, in his rough way, was 
encouraging them both, old Pleydell had rccoiu’se 
to his snuft-box. ‘‘ It’s meat and drink to me, now. 
Colonel,” he said, as he recovered himself, ‘‘ to see 

a clown like this-1 must gratify him in his own 

way — must assist him to ruin liimself; — there’s 
no help for it. Here, you Liddesdale—Dandie — 
Cliarhes-hope—what do they call you?” 

The fanner turned, infinitely gratified even by 
this sort of notice; for in his heart, next to his own 
landlord, he honoured a lawyer in high practice. 

“ So you will not be advised against trying that 
question about your marches 1” 

a No—no, sir—naebody Tikes to lose their right, 
and 40 be laughed at down the liaill water. But 
sinc^ your honour’s no agreeable, and is may be 
a frjj|nd to the other side like, we maun try some 
oth^iidvocate.” 

“^here—I told you so. Colonel Manneriiig! — 
Well,^ sir, if you must needs he a fool, the business 
is to give you the luxury of a lawsuit at the least 
possible expense, and to bring you off conqueror if 
possible. Let Mr Prototol send me your papers, 
and I will advise him how to conduct your cause. 

1 don’t see, after all, why you should not have 
your lawsuits too, and your feuds in the Court of 
Session, as Ivell as your forefathers had their man¬ 
slaughters and fire-raisings.” 

Very natural, to be sure, sir. We wad just take 
the uuld gate as readily, if it werena for the law. 
And as the law binds us, the law should loose us. 
Besides, a man’s aye the better thought o’ in our 
country for having been afore the Feifteen.” 

“ Excellently argued, my friend! Away with you, 
and send your papers to me. — Come, Colonel, we 
have no more to do here.” 


God, we’ll ding Jock o’ Dawston Cleugh now, 
after a’ I” said Dinmont, slapping his thigh in great 
exultatipn 



^ Tho stock of sheep. 

2 8ee l^ote Q^--‘Liddcidale. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

-I am going to the parliament; 

You understand this hag: If you have any buslaeis 

l>epending there, be short, and let me hear M. 

And pay your fees. Little French Lawyer. 

“ Shall you be able to caixy this honest fellow’s 
cause for himl” said Manneriiig. 

Why, 1 don’t know; the battle is not to the 
strong, but he shall come off triumphant over Jock 
of Dawston if we can make it out. I owe him 
something. It is the pest of our profession, that we 
seldom see the best side of human nature. People 
come to us with every selfish feeling newly pointed 
and giinded; they turn down the very caulkers of 
their animosities and prejudices, as smiths do with 
horses’ shoes in a white frost. Many a man has come 
to my garret yonder, tliat I have at first longed to 
pitch out at the window, and yet, at length, have 
discovered that he was only doing as I might have 
done in his case, being very angry, and, of course, 
very unreasonable. I have now satisfied myself, 
that if our profession sees more of human folly and 
human roguery than others, it is because we wit¬ 
ness them acting in that chamiel in which tliey can 
most freely vent themselves. In civilized society, 
law is the chimney through which all that smoke 
discharges itself that used to circulate through the 
whole house, and put every one’s eyes out — no 
wonder, therefore, that the vent itself should some¬ 
times get a little sooty. But we will take care our 
Liddesdale man’s cause is well conducted and well 
argued, so all iinnecessiiry expense will be saved— 
he shall have his pine-apple at wlvolesalc price.” 

“ Will you do me the pleasure,” said Mannering, 
as they parted, to dine with me at my lodgings 1 
my landlord says he has a bit of red-deer venison, 
and some excellent wine.” 

‘‘ Venison—chi” answered the counsellor alert¬ 
ly, but presently added—‘‘ But no! it’s impossible 
—and 1 can’t ask you home neither. Monday’s a 
sacred day—so’s Tuesday—and Wednesday, we 
are to be heard in the great teind case in presence 
— But stay—it’s frosty weather, and if you don't 
leave town, and that venison would keep till Thurs¬ 
day”— 

You will dine with me that day ?” 

“ Under certification.” 

“ Well, then, 1 will indulge a thought 1 had of 
spending a week here; and if the venison will not 
keep, why we will see what else our landlord can 
do for us.” 

0, the venison will keep,” said Pleydell. “ And 
now good-by;—look at these two or three notes, 
and deliver them if you like the addresses I wrote 
them for you tliis morning. Farewell; my clerk has 
been waiting this hour to begin a d—d informa¬ 
tion.”—And away walked Mr Pleydell with great 
activity, diving through closes and ascending co¬ 
vered stairs, In order to attain the High Street by 
an access, which, compared to the common route, 
was what the Straits of Magellan are to the more 
open but circuitous passage round Cape Horn. 

On looking at the notes of introduction which 
Pleydell had thrust into his hand, Mannering was 
gratified with seeing that they were addressed to 
some of the first literary characters of Scotland— 

To David Hume, Esq.” “ To John Home,Esq.” 
“ To Dr Ferguson.” To Dr Bkick.” “ To Lord 
Kairaes.” “ To Mr Hutton.” “ To John Clerk, 
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fsfl. of Eldin.” “ To Aoiim Smitii, Esq.” “ To 
Dr Robertson.’* 

Upon m y word, my legal friend has a good se¬ 
lection of acquaintances—these are names pretty 
widely blown indeed. An Rast-lndian must rub 
up his faculties a little, and put his mind in order, 
before he enters this sort of society.” 

Mannering gladly availed himself of these in¬ 
troductions; and we regret deeply it is not in our 
power to give the reader an account of the pleasure 
and iiifonnation which he received, in admission to 
a circle never closed against strangers of sense and 
information, and which has perhaps at no period 
been equalled, considering the depth and variety 
of talent which it embraced and concentrated. 

Upon the Thursday appointed, Mr Pleydell made 
his appearance at the inn where Colonel Mannering 
lodged. The venison proved in high order, the cla¬ 
ret excellent; and the learned counsel, a professed 
amateur in the affairs of the table, did distinguished 
honour to both. I am uncertain, however, if even 
the good cheer gave him more satisfaction than tlie 
presence of Dominie Sampson, from whom, in his 
own juridical stylo of wit, he contrived to extract 
great amusement, both for himself and one or two 
friends whom the Colonel regaled on tlie same oc¬ 
casion. The grave and laconic simplicity of Samp¬ 
son’s answers to the insidious questions of the bar¬ 
rister, placed the bonhomie of his character in a 
more luminous point of view tl)an Mannering had 
yet seen it.. Upon the same occasion he drew forth 
a strange quantity of miscellaneous and abstruse, 
though, generally speaking, useless learning. The 
lawyer afterwards compared his mind to the ma¬ 
gazine of a pawnbroker, stowed with goods of every 
description, but so cumbrously piled together, iiud 
in such total disorganization, that the owner can 
never lay his hands upon any one article at the 
moment he has occasion for it. 

As for the advocate himself, he alfordc^d at least 
as much exercise to Sampson as he extracted amuse¬ 
ment from him.' When the man of law began to 
get into his altitudes, and his wit, naturally shrewd 
and dry, became more lively and poignant, the Do- 
mitxie looked upon him with that sort of surprise 
with which we can conceive a tame bear might 
regard his future associate, the monkey, on their 
being first introduced to each other. It was Mr 
Pleydell’s delight to state in gi*ave and serious ar¬ 
gument some position which he knew the Dominie 
would be inclined to dispute. He then beheld with 
exquisite pleasure the internal labour with which 
the honest man arranged his ideas for reply, and 
tasked his inert and sluggish powers to bring up 
all the heavy artillery of his learning for demolish¬ 
ing the schismatic or heretical opinion which had 
been stated—when, behold! before the ordnance 
could be discharged, the foe had quitted the post, 
and appeared in a new position of annoyance on 
the Dominie’s ttank or rear. Often did he exclaim 
‘‘ Prodigious! ” when, marching up to the enemy 
in full confidence of victory, he mund the field eva¬ 
cuated ; and it may be supposed that it cost him 
no little labour to attempt a new formation. ‘‘ He ! 
was like a native Indian army,” the Colonel said, 

“ formidable by numerical strength and size of 
ordnance, but liable to be thrown into ureparable 
confusion by a movement to take them in fiank.” 
— On the whole, however, the Dominie, though 
Romewliat fatigued with these mental exertions, 


made at unusual speed and upon the prem^ ct 
die moment, reckoned this one of the white jfayr 
of his life, and always mentioned Mr PleydelJCas a 
very erudite and fa-ce-ti-ous person. 

By degrees the rest of the party dropped off, 
and left these three gentlemen together. Their con¬ 
versation turned to Mrs Bertram’s settlements.— ' 
‘‘ Now what could drive it into the noddle of that 
old harridan,” said Pleydell, ** to disinherit poor | 
Lucy Bertram, under pretence of settling her pro¬ 
perty oil a boy who lias been so long dead and ! 
gone ?— I ask your pardon, Mr Sampson— I forgot | 
what an aflecting case this was for you;—I ro- | 
member taking youi’ examination upon it—and 1 | 
never had so much trouble to make any one speak I 
three words consecutively.—You, may talk of your i 
Pythagoreans, or your silent Braiiiins, Colonel,— | 
go to, I tell you this learned gentleman beats them ! 
all in taciturnity—but the words of the wise ara. ' 
precious, and not to be thrown away lightly.” ,, 

“ Of a surety,” said the Dominie, taking his b i 
checqued handkerchief from his eyes, “ tha 
a bitter day with me indeed ; ay, and a day of g. 
hard to be borne—but He givetb strength wjro : 
layeth on the load.” ^ | 

Colonel Mannering took this opportunity tO; re¬ 
quest Mr Pleydell to inform him of the particulars 
attending the loss of the boy; and tlie counsellor, 
who was fond of talking upon subjects of criminal ' 
jurisprudence, e.specially when connected with his j 
own experience, went through the circumstances at j 
full length. And what is your opinion upon the ! 
result of the whole?” j 

“ 0, that Kennedy was murdered: it’s an olj ; 
case wliich has occurred on that coast before now i 
—the case of Smuggler versus Exciseman.” | 

“ What, then, is your conjecture concerning the ; 
fate of the child?” | 

“ 0, murdered too, doubtless,” answered Pley- 1 
dell, He was old enough to tell what he had seen, i 
and these ruthless scoundrels would not s^* 5 »’uple | 
committing a second Bethlehem massacre, iP ey | 
thought their interest required it.” 

The Dominie groaned deeply, and ejaculated. 
“Enormous!” 

“ Yet there was mention of gipsies in the busi¬ 
ness too, counsellor,” said Mannering, “ and from 
what that vulgar-looking fellow said after the fu¬ 
neral”— 

“ Mrs Margaret Bertram’s idea that the child 
was alive was founded upon the report of a gipsy,” 
said Pleydell, catching at the half-spoken hint — 

“ I envy you the concatenation, (’olonel—it is a 
shame to me not to have drawn the same conclu¬ 
sion. We’ll follow this business up instantly— 
Here, hark ye, waiter,—go down to Luckie Wood’s 
in the Cowgate ; ye’ll find my clerk Driver; he’ll 
be set down to High-Jinks by this time (for we 
and our retainers. Colonel, are exceedingly regu¬ 
lar in our irregularities ;) tell him to come here in¬ 
stantly, and 1 will pay his forfeits.” 

“ He won’t appear in character,’ will he ? ” said 
Mannering. 

“ Ah! no more of that, Hal, an thou lovest me,” 
said Pleydell. “ But we must have some news 
from the land of Egypt, if possible. O, if 'l had 
but hold of tho slightest thread of tliis complicated 
skein, you should see how 1 would unravel it!— 1 
would work the truth out of your Bohemian, as 
the French call them, better tlian u Monitoire, or a 
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Plaifu de TournelU: I biow how to, manage a ro- 
witnesfl." 

Mr Pleydell was thus vaunting Iiis know* 
profession, the waiter re-entered witli 
MrlDriverJto mouth still greasy with mutton pies, 
and the from of the last draught of twopenny yet 
unsubsided on his upper lip, with such speed had 
he obeyed the commands of his principal.—Dri¬ 
ver, you must go instantly and find out the woman 
who was old Mrs Margaret Bertram's maid. In¬ 
quire for her everywhere ; but if you find it neces¬ 
sary to have recourse to Protocol, Quid the tobac¬ 
conist, or any other of these folks, you will take 
care not to appear yourself, but send some woman 
of your acquaintance—I dare say you know enough 
that may be so condescending as to oblige you.— 
When you have found her out, engage her to come 
to my chambers to-morrow at eight o’clock pre- I 
;';:sely.” | 

i\What shall I say to make her forthcoming?” 
b ‘'''Jje-Wde-de-Camp. 

you choose,” replied the lawyer. ‘‘Is 
business to make lies for you, do you tliiiik ? 
Bufldet her be in preesentia by eiglit o’clock, as I 
bavcNsaid before.” The clerk grinned, made his re¬ 
verence, and exit. 

“ That’s a useful fellow,” said the counsellor;— 

“ I don’t believe his match ever carried a process. 
He’ll write to my dictating three nights in the week 
without slee]), or, what’s the same thing, he writes 
as well and correctly when he’s asleep as when he’s 
awake. Then he’s such a steady fellow—some of 
them ai’e always changing their alehouses, so that 
they have twenty cadies sweating after tliem, like 
the bare-headed captains traversing the taverns of 
East-Cheap in search of Sir Jolm Falstaff. But 
this is a complete fixture;—he has his winter seat 
by the fire, and his summer seat by the window, in 
Luckie Wood’s, betwixt which seats arc his only 
raigijptions—there he’s to be fomid at all times 
whem he is off duty. It is my opinion he never 
putsiJpffJiiis clothes or goes to sleep;—sheer ale 
suppSrts him under everything; it is meat, drink, 
aiid clothing, bed, board, and washing.” 

“ And is ho always fit for duty upon a sudden 
turn-out? I should cUstrust it, considering his quar¬ 
ters.” 

“ 0, drink never disturbs him, Colonel; lie can 
write for hours after he cannot speak. 1 remember 
being called suddenly to draw an appeal case. I 
had been dining, and it was Saturday night, and 1 
liad ill will to begin to it;—however, they got me 
down to Clerihugh’s, and there we sat birling till I 
had a fair tappit hen^ under iny belt, and tlien tliey 
persuaded me to draw the paper. Then we had 
to seek Driver, and it was all that two men could 
do to bear him in, for, when found, he was, as it 
happened, both motionless and speechless. But no 
sooner his pen put between his fingers, his 
pap^r SJkretched before him, and he heard my voice, 
than he began to write like a scrivener—and, ex¬ 
cepting that we were obliged to have somebody to 
dip his pen in the ink, for ho could not see the 
standi^ I never saw a thing scrolled more hand- 
somelw* 

‘‘^!lfr^how did your joint production look the 
new morning?” said the Colonel. 

“ Whengh.! capital—not three words reqmred 
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to be altered it was sent off by tliat day’s post 
But vou’U come and breakfwt with me to-morrow, 
and hear this woman’s examination 1 ” 

“ Why, your hour is rather early/* 

"Can't make it later. If I were not on the 
boards of the Outer-house precisely as the nine- 
hours bell rings, there would he a report that I had 
got an apoplexy, and I should feel the effects of it 
all the rest of the session.” 

"Well, I will make an exertion to wait upon 
you.” 

Here the company broke up for the evening. 

In the morning, Colonel Maiinering appeared at 
the counsellor’s chambers, although cursing the raw 
air of a Scottish morning in December. Xlr Ploy- 
dell liad got Mrs Rebecca installed on one side of 
his fire, accommodated her with a cup of chocolate, 
and was ah’eady deeply engaged in conversation 
with lier. ‘‘ 0 no, I assure you, Mrs Rebecca, there 
is no intention to challenge your mistress’s will; and 
I give you my word of honour that your legacy is 
quite safe. You have deserved it by your conduct 
to your mistress, and I wish it had been twice as 
much.” 

" AS’liy, to be sure, sir, it’s no right to mention 
what is said before anc — ye heard how that dirty 
body Quid cast up to me the bits o’ compliments he 
gied me, and tell’d ower again ony loose cracks I 
might hac had wi’ liim;—now if ane was talking 
loosely to your honour, there’s nao saying what 
might come o’t,” 

" I assure you, my good Rebecca, my character 
and your own age and appearance are your secu¬ 
rity, if you should talk as loosely as an amatory 
poet.” 

" Aweel, if your honour thinks I am safe—tlie 
story is just this.—Yc sec, about a year ago, or no 
just sae lang, my leddy was advised to go to Gils- 
land for a while, for her spirits were distressing her 
sail*. Ellangow'an’s troubles began to be spoken o* 
publicly, and sair vexed she was; for she was proud 
o’ her family. For Ellangowan himsell and her, 
they .'sometimes ’greed, and sometimes no; but at 
last they didna ’gree at a’ for twa or three year— 
for he was aye wanting to boiTow siller, and that 
was what she couldna bide at no hand, and she was 
aye wanting it paid bade again, and that the Laird 
he liked as little. So, at last, they were clean aff 
thegither. And then some of the company at Gils- 
land tells her that the estate was to be soil’d; and 
ye wad hae thought she had taen an ill will at Miss 
Lucy Bertram frae that moment, for mony a time 
she cried to me, ‘ 0 Becky, 0 Becky, if that useless 
peenging thing o’ a lassie there at Ellangowan, that 
canna keep her ne’er-do-weel father wifiiin bofonds 
—if she had been but a lad-baim, they couldna 
hae Bell’d the auld inheritance for that fool-body’s 
debts—and she would rin on that way till I was 
just wearied and sick to hear her ban the puir 
lassie, as if she w adna hae been a lad-baini, and 
keepit the land, if it had been in her will to change 
her sect. And ae day at tlie spaw-well, below the 
craig at Gilsland, she was seeing a very bonny fa¬ 
mily o’ bairns—they belonged to ane Mac-Crosky 
—and she broke out—‘ Is not it an oddlike thing 
that ilka waf carle^ in the country has a son and 
heir, and that the ^nse of Ellangowan is without 
male succession?’ There was a gipsy Wife stood 
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aliliit and heard her—a muoye store feiiireeid^ 
looWng wife she was as ever I sec een on.—^ Wha 
w H/ says she, ‘ that dare say the house of Ellan- 
gowanwill perisli witliout male succession!* My 
^stress lost turned on her; she was a high-spi¬ 
rited woman, and aye ready wi’ an answer to a’ 
body. ^ It’s me that says it,’ she, ‘ that may say 

it with a sad heart.* Wi* that the gipsy wife gripped 
till her hand: ‘ I ken you weel enough,’ says she, 
“though ye kenna me—But as sure as that sun’s 
In heaven, and as sure as that water’s rinning to 
tlie sea, and as sure as there’s an ee tliat sees, and 
an ear that hears us baith,—Harry Bertram, that 
was thought to perish at Warroch Point, never did 
die there. He was to have a weary weird o’t till 
his ane-and-twentietli year, that was aye said o’ 
him—hut if ye live and I live, ye’ll hear mair o’ 
him this winter before tlie snaw lies twa days on 
the Dun of Singleside. I want nane o’ your siller,’ 
she said, * to make ye think I am blearing your ee. 
Fare ye weel till after Miirtiiiirius.’—And there 
she left us standing.” 

Was she a very tall woman P’ int'.iTupted 
Mannering. 

Had she black hair, black eyes, am\ a out above 
the broW?” added the lawyer. 

" She was the tallest woman T ever saw, and her 
hair was'as black as midnight, unless whore it was 
grey, and she had a sear abunc the brow, that yc 
might hae laid the lith of yoiu: linger in. Naebody 
that’s seen lier will ever forget iier; and I am mo¬ 
rally sure that it was on the ground o’ what that 
gipsy-woman said that my mistress made her will, 
having taen a dislike at the young lecldy o’ Kllaii- 
gowan; and she liked her far waur after she was 
obliged to send her £20,—for she said Miss Ber¬ 
tram, no content lotting the Ellangow’an pro¬ 
perty pass into strange hands, owing to her being a 
lass and no a lad, was coming, by her poverty, to 
be a burden and a disgrace to Singlesido too.— 
But 1 hope my mistress’s is a good will for a’ that, 
for it would be hard on me to lose the wee bit 
legacy—I served for little fee and bountith, weol I 
wot.” 


Mr Pleydell listened with great attention, 
then replied, “ I congratulated myself upon lt a|W 
made ilio aoquaintanee^of a profound 
your chaplain; but I really did not expej^fto 
a pupil of Albumoaar or Measiihala in fUis patron. 
I have a notion, however, this gipsy ebuJd tell us 
some more of tlie matter than she derives fi'om 
astrology or second-sight—I had her through 
luinds once, and could then make little of hei*; 
but I must write to Mac-Morian to stir heaven 
and earth to find her out. I will gladly come to 
—-shire mj^aclf to assist at her examination— 
I am still in the commission of the peace there, 
though I have ceased to be sheriif. I never had 
anything more at heart in my life than tracing 
that murder, .and the fate of the ohild. 1 must 
write to the sheriff of Roxburghshire too, and to 
an active justice of peace in CumborJand.” 

“ 1 hope when you come to the country you w’” 
make Woodbourne your lu^ad-qiiartei’S T’ I 

Certainly; I was afraid you were going i 
])id me—But wo must go to breakfast no%f! 
sliull be too late.” '^1 1 

(hi the following day the new friends parted, 
ami the Colonel rejoined his family without any 
adventure ivorthy of being detailed in these cliap- 
tors. 


CHAPTER XL. 

Can no rest find me, no private place secure mo, 

But still my miseries likebloodliouitda haunt me? 
Unfortunate younj? man, which way noy ^^uides fhee. 
Guides thee from death ? The country's laid around for 
thee. Women riertsid. 

Our narrative now recalls us for a moment to 
the period when young Hazlcwood received his 
wound. That accident had no sooner happened, 
than the consequences to Miss Maiinering ami to 
himself rushed upon Brown’s mind. From , tlie 
manner in which the muzzle of the pieces %as 
pointed w hen it went off, he had no great fear .hat 
the consequences would be fatal. But an an'Cot in 


The counsellor relieved her fears on this head, 
then “inquired after Jenny Gibson, .and understood 
she IM accepted Mr Dinmont’s offer; .and I have 
done 'liae mysell too, since he was sac discreet as 
to akk me,” said Mrs Rebecca; they ai’c very de¬ 
cent folk the Dinmonts, though my lady didna dow 
to hear mucklo about the friends on that side the 
house. But she liked tlie Charlies-liope hams, and 
the cheeses, and the muir-fowl, that they were aye 
sending, and the lamb’s-wool hose and mittens— 
she liked them weel eneuch.” 

Mr Pleydell now dismissed Mrs Rebecca. When 
she was gone, I think I know the gipsy-woman,” 
stud the lawyer. 

** I was just going to say the siime,” i*cplied Man- 
nering. 

" her name,” said Pleydell- 

“tiMeg Merrilecs,” answ^ered tlie Colonel. 

^ At© you avised of that I ” said the counsellor, 
looking at his military friend with a comic expres¬ 
sion Of suxpriso. 

JMaiutermg answered, “ that he liad known such 
% wqfiniUi wl^n he at RUangowan upwards of 
years before;” and then m.ide his learned 
friend acquainted with all the reniarkabie parti- 
j colors of his first visit there. 


a strange country, and while he was unprovided 
witli any means of establishing his rank and cha¬ 
racter, was at least to be avoided. He therefore 
resolved to escape for the present to the neigh¬ 
bouring coast of England, and to remain concealed 
there, if possible, until he should receive letters 
from his regimental friends, and remittances from 
his agent; and then to resume his own character, 
and offer to young Hazlewood and his friends any 
explanation or satisfaction dhey might desire. Witli 
this purpose ho walked stoutly forward, after leav¬ 
ing tlie spot where tlie accident had happened, and 
reached without adventure the village which we 
Iiavc called Portanferry (but which the reader will 
in vain seek for under that nstraein the county map.) 
A ku^e open boat was just about to leave the quay t 
bound for the little seaport of AHonhy, in Cumbei^ 
land. In this vessel Brown embarked, and resolved 
to malce that place his temporary abode, until he 
should receive letters and money from England. 

In the course of their short voyage ho entered 
into some conversation with the steersmst^ who 
was also owner of the boat,—a jolly old mao, who 
had occasionally been engaged in the smuggling 
trade, like most fishers on the coast. After talking 
about objects of less interest, Brown endeavoured 
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ike diseourfio toward the TVIamieriag fanlily. 
The stoor had heard of tlie aitack upon the house 
ftt yrtodhPwrne, hut disapproved of the smugglers’ 

iding&K 

« Hands cm is fair play, bounds I they’ll bring 
the whole country down upon tliem. Na, na! when 
I was in that \vay, I played at gilf-gaff with tlie 
officers; here a cargo taen-—vera weel, that was 
their luck;—there another carried clean tlirough, 
that was mine. Na, na! haw'ks shouldna pike out 
hawks’ een.” 

And this Colonel Manneringr’ said Brown. 

Troth, he’s nae wise man neither, to interfere. 
No that I blame liim for saving the gaugers’ lives 
— that was very right; but it wasna like a gentle¬ 
man to be fighting about the poor folk’s pocks o’ 
tea and brandy kegs; however, he’s a gi’and man 
t^nd an officer man, and they do what they like \vi’ 
t^Mike o’ us.” 

" 3d his daughter,” said Brown, with a tlirob- 
is going to be maiTi(}d into a great 
. ^too, as 1 liave heard?” 

hat, into the Hazlewood’a ? ” said the pilot. 
Na,{ na, that’s but idle clashes—every Sabbath 
day, alp re^larly as it came round, did the young 
man ride name \vi’ the daughter of the late Ellan- 
gow’an;—and my daughter Peggy’s in the service 
up at Woodboumc, and she says she’s sure young 
llazlowood thinks nae inair of Miss Mannering 
than you do.” 

Bitterly censuring his own precipitate adoj)tion 
of a contrary belief, Brown yet heal'd with delight 
that the suspicions of Julia’s fidelity, upon which he 
had so raslily acted, were probably void of found¬ 
ation. liow must ho in the meantime bo sufleruig 
in her opinion 1 or what could she suppose of con¬ 
duct, wliich must liav.o made him appear to her 
regardless alike of her peace of mind, and of the 
interests of their affection? The old man’s con- 
nexioki with the family at Woodbourne seemed to 
offer ftsaf'o mode of communication, of which he 
(letei^jteied to avad himself. 

‘f.'x«ur daughter is a maid-servant at Wood¬ 
boumc)?—I knew Miss Mannering in India, and 
though I am at present in an inferior rraik of life, 

1 have great reason to hope she would interest her¬ 
self in my favour. I had a quairel unfortunately 
with her father, wdio was my commanding-ofHccr, 
and I am sure the young lady would endeavour to 
reconcile him to me. Perliaps your daughter could 
deliver a letter to her upon the subject, without 
making miscMef between lier father and her ? ” 

The old man, a friend to smuggling of every kind, 
readily answered for the letter’s being faitlifully 
and secretly delivered; and, aocordingly, as soon 
as they arrived at Allon])y, Brown wrote to Miss 
Mannering, stating the utmost contrition for what 
had happened through his raslmess, and conjuring 
lier to let him have an opportunity of pleading his 
own cause, and obtaining forgiveness for Ixis indis- 
cr(3tion. He did not judge it safe to go into any de¬ 
tail concerning the circumstances by which he had 
been misled, and upon the whole endeavom'cd to 
express bfimself with sucli ambiguity, that if the 
letter s5i|^d fall into wrong hands, it would be 
difficubf^her to understand its real purport, or 
to trace ttin writer. This letter the old man im- 
dartook Mfhfuliy to deUver to hie daughter at 
Wo^bourne; and, ae his trade would speedily 
again bring him or his boat to AHonby, he pro- 


mj^d farther to take charge of any answer w!^ 
which tlie young lady might intrust him. 

And now our persecuted traveller landed at Allon- 
by, and sought for such accomxnodationa as img|ht 
at once suit his temporary poverty, and his desire 
of remaining as much unobserved as possible. With 
this view he assumed the name and profession of 
his friend Dudley, having command enough of tlae 
pencil tf) verify his pretended character to his liost 
of Allonby, His baggage he pretended to eapect 
from Wigton; and keeping himself as much within 
doors as possible, awaited the return of tlie letteZB 
which lie had sent to his agent, to Delaserre, and 
to his Lieutenant-Colonel. From the first he re¬ 
quested a supply of money; he conjured Delaserre, 
if possible, to join him in Scotland; and from tho 
Lieutenant-Colonel he required such testimony of 
liis rank and conduct in the regiment, as should 
place his character as a gentleman and officer be¬ 
yond the power of (juestion. The inconvenience 
of being run short in his finances stmek him so 
strongly, that he wx’ote to Dinmont on that sub¬ 
ject, requesting a small temporary loan, having no 
doubt that, being within sixty or seventy miles of 
his residence, he should receive a speedy as well 
as favourable answer to his request of pectmiary 
accommodation, which was owing, as he stated, to 
his having en robbed after their parting. And 
I hen, with impatience enough, though without any 
serious apprehension, he waited the answers of these 
various letters. 

It must be observed, in excuse of his coiTespond 
ents, that the post was then much more tardy than 
sit ice Mr Palmer’s ingenious invention has taken 
plixo; and with respect to honest Dinmont in 
particular, as he rarely received above one letter 
a quarter (unless diu’ing the time of his being en¬ 
gaged in a law-suit, when he regulaidy sent to tho 
post-town), liis coiTospondence usually remained 
lor a month or two sticking m the postmaster’s 
window, among pamphlets, gingerbread, rolls, or 
ballads, according to the trade which tlie said post¬ 
master exercised. Besides, there was then a cus¬ 
tom, not yet wholly obsolete, of causing a letter*, 
from one town to another, perhaps within the dis¬ 
tance of thirty miles, jierform a circuit of two hun¬ 
dred miles before delivery; which had tlie com¬ 
bined advantage of airing the epistle tlioroughly, of 
adding some pence to the revenue of the post-office, 
and of cxercisingthe patience of the correspondents. 
Owing to these circumstances, Brown remained 
Bcviiral (Lays in Alionby without any answers wlutt- 
cver; and his stock of money, though husbanded 
with the utmost economy, began to wear very bw, 
when he received, by the hands of a young 
luau, the following letter: — 

You have acted with the most cruel indisci*o- 
tion; you have shown how little I can trust to your 
declarations that my peace and happiness are dear 
to you; and your rashness has nearly occasioned 
the death of a young man of the highest worth and 
honour. Must I say more?—must 1 add, that I 
have been myself very ill in consequence of your 
violence and its effects? And, alas! need 1 say 
stiU fartiier, tliat I have tliouglit anxiously upon 
tlicm as they are likely to affect you, althouj^ y<m 
have given me such- cause to do so ? 

C. is gone fiL'om home for several days; Mr H. m 
almost quit# reeov^ed; and 1 havt reason to diink 
that the blame in laid in a quarter different ftxra 
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tih-ftt wheriB it is deserved. Yet do not lliink of 
venturme here. Our fate has been Crossed by ac¬ 
cidents of a nature too violent and terrible to permit 
me to ^ think of renewing a correspondence which 
has so often threatened the most dreadful catas¬ 
trophe. Farewell, therefore, and believe that no 
one can wish your happiness more sincerely than 

« J. M.” 

This letter contained that species of advice, which 
is frequently given for the precise purpose that it 
may lead to a directly opposite conduct from that 
which it recommends. At least so thought Brown, 
who immediately asked the young fisherman if he 
came from Portanferry. 

Ay,” said the lad; I am auld Willie John¬ 
stone’s son, and I got that lett(ir frite my sister 
Peggy, that’s laundry-maid at Wood])ourncl” 

"My good friend, when do you sail?” 

" With the tide this evening.” 

" I’ll return with you ;—hut as I do not desire 
to go to Portanferry, I wish you could put mo on 
shore somewhere on the coast.” 

" We can easily do that,” said the lad. 

Although the price of provisions, &c. was then 
very moderate, the discharging his lodgings, and 
tlxe expense of his living, together with that of a 
change of dress, which safety, as well as a proper 
regard to his external appearance, rendered ne¬ 
cessary, brought Brown’s purse to a very low ebb. 
He left directions at the post-office that his letters ! 
should be forwarded to Kippletringan, whither he 
resolved to proceed, and reclaim the treasure which' 
he liad deposited in the hands of Mi*s Mac-Candlish. 1 
He also felt it would be his duty to assume hi? 
proper character as soon as he should receive the' 
necessary evidence for supporting it, and, as an of¬ 
ficer in the king’s service, give and receive every ! 
explanation which might be necessary with young I 
Hazlewood. " If he is not very wrong-headed in- | 
deed,” he thought, " he must allow the manner in | 
which I acted to have been the necessary conse¬ 
quence of his own overbearing conduct.” 

And now we must suppose him once more em¬ 
barked on the Solway frith. The wind was adverse, 
attended by some rain, and they struggled against 
it without much assistance from the tide. The boat 
was heavily laden with goods (part of which were 
probably contraband), and laboured deep in the 
sea. Browm, who had been bred a sailor, and was 
indeed skilled in most athletic exercises, gave his 
powerful and effectual assistance in rowing, or oc¬ 
casionally in steering the boat, and his advice in 
the management, which became the more delicate 
as the wind increased, and, being opposed to the 
very rapid tides of that coast, made the voyage 
perilous. At length, after spending the whole night 
upon the frith, they were at morning within sight 
of a beautiful bay upon the Scottish coast. The 
weather was now more mild. The snow which had 
been for some time waning, hadgiveti #ay entirely 
under the fresh gale of the preceding night. The 
moxfe divStant hills, indeed, retained theiv snowy 
mantle, but all the open country was cleared, un- 
lese where a few white patches indicated that it had 
been drifted to an uncommon depth. Even under 
its wintry appearance, the shore was highly inte¬ 
resting. The line of sea-coast, with all ite varied 
oorvM, indentures, and embayments, swept away 
from the sight on either hand, in that vari^, intri¬ 
cate, yet graceful and eas^ line, which the eye loves 


80 well to pursu^. And it was no less pelie>%d an<j 
varied in elevation tlian in outline, by the different 
fonfis of the shores tho beach in some places4jejng 
edged by steep rocl<s, and in others rising smooth¬ 
ly from the sands in easy and swelling slopes.*— 
Buildings of different kinds caught ahd reiflcctcd 
the wintry sunbeams of a December nVJming, and 
the woods, though now'leafless, gave relief and 
variety to the landscape. Brown felt that lively 
and awakening interest wdiich taste and senaibility 
always dcrivo from the beauties of nature, when 
opening suddenly to the eye, after the dulness and 
gloom of a night voyage. i?erliaps—for who can 
presume to analyze that inexplicable feeling which 
binds the person born in a mountainous country to 
his native hills—perhaps some early associations, 
retaining their effect long after the cause was for¬ 
gotten, mingled in the feelings of pleasure with 
which he regarded the scene before hiin. 

“ And what,” said Brown to the boatman, “ is 
the name of that fine cape, that stretches into tlie 
s^a with its sloping banks and hillocks of wood, and 
forms the right side of the bay?” 

“ Warroch Point,” answered the lad. / 

" And that old castle, my friend, with the mo¬ 
dern house situated just beneath it ? It seems at 
this distance a very largo building.” t 

" That’s the Auld Place, sir; and that’s the New 
Place below it. We’ll land you there, if you like.” 

" r should like it of all tilings. I must visit that 
ruin before I continue my joiumey.” 

" Ay, it's a queer auld bit,” said the fisherman ; 
" and tliat liighcst tower is a gude land-mark as far 
as Ramsay in Man, and the Point of Ayr;—there 
w'as iTiiickle fighting about the place langsyne.” 

Brown would have inquii'cd into fartlier particu¬ 
lars, but a fisherman is seldom an antiquary. His 
boatman’s local knowledge Was summed up in the 
information already given, " that it was a grand 
land-mark, and that there had been mucklo fight¬ 
ing about the bit langsyne.” / 

" I shall learn more of it,” said Brown 
self, " wlieii 1 get ashore.” * v'y 

The boat continued its course close undiir the 
point upon which tlie castle was situated, which 
frowned from the summit of its rocky site upon 
the still agitated waves of the bay beneath. " I be¬ 
lieve,” said tlie steersman, " ye’ll get ashore here 
as dry as ony gate. There’s a place where their 
berlins and galleys, as they ca’d them, used to lie 
in lang syne, but it’s no used now, because it’s ill 
carrying gudes up the narrow stairs, or ower the 
rocks. Whiles of a moonlight night 1 have landed 
articles there, though.” 

While ho thus spoke, they pulled round a point 
of rock, and found a very small harbour, parily 
formed by nature, partly by the indefatigable labour 
of the ancient inhabitants of the castle, who, as the 
fisherman observed, had found it essential for the 
protection of their boats and small craft, though it 
could not receive vessels of any burden. The two 
points of rock which formed the access approached 
each other so nearly, that only one boat could enter 
at a time. On each side were still remaining two 
immense iron rings, deeply morticed into ^ solid 
rock. Through these, according to faeaditidb, there 
was nightly ^wn a huge chain, secured by an 
immense padlock, for the protection of the haven, 
and the s^xhmada which it contained. A ledge oj 
rock had, by the assistance of the chisel and pick- 
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fcen formed into & sort of quay. The rock 
was of extremely ha^ consistence^ and the task so 
diptw, that> according, to the fisherman^ a labourer 
wroti^t at tke work might in the evening have 
I l^xTied home in his bonnet all the shivers which 
he had struck from the mass in tlie course of tho 
day. This little quay communicated with a rude 
staircase; already repeatedly mentioned, which de¬ 
scended from the old castle. There was also a 
communication between the beach and the quay, by 
serambling over the rocks. 

^ Ye had better land hero,” said the lad, " for 
the surfs running high at the Shellicoat-stane, and 
there will no be'a thread amang us or we get 
the cargo out.^—Nal na!” (in answer to an offer 
of money) "ve hare, wrought for your passage, 
and wrought mr better than ony o’ us. Gude-<k,y 
to ye : I wuss ye weel.” » 

oo saying, he pushed off in order to land his 
cargo on the opposite side of the bay; and Brown, 
with %^j|inall bundle in his hand, containing the 
triflhjig stock of necessaries which he had been ob- 
UgeJO^to purchase at Allonby, was left on the roclcs 
ben^th the ruin. 

,^d thus, unconscious as tlie most absolute stran¬ 
ger, and in circumstances which, if not destitute, 
were for the present highly embarrassing; without 
the countenance of a friend within the circle of 
several hundred miles; accused of a lieavj' crime, 
and, what was as bad as all the rest, being nearly 
penniless, did the harassed wanderer, for the first 
time after the interval of so many yeai's, approach 
the remains of tho castle where his ancestors had 
exercised all but regal dominion. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

■ ■■■ ■ Yes, ye moas-green walla, 
fYc towers defenceless, I revisit ye 
^hame-Rtricken! Where are all your trophies now? 

thronged courts, the revelry, the tumult, 
J^^at'Spoke the grandeur of my house, the homacre 
Of neighbouring Barons? Mysterious Mother. 

En'sehinq the castle of Ellangowan by a postern 
door-way, which showed symptoms of havmg been 
once secured with the most jealous care. Brown 
(whom, since he has set foot upon tho property of 
his fathers, we shall hereafter call by his father’s 
name of Bertram) wandered from one ruined apart¬ 
ment to another, surprised at the massive strength 
of some parts of the building, the rude and impres¬ 
sive magnificence of others, and the great extent 
of the whole. In two of these rooms, close be¬ 
side each other, he saw signs of recent habitation. 
In one small apartment were empty bottles, half- 
gnawed bones, and dried fragments of bread. In 
me vault which adjoined, and wliich was defended 
by a strong door, then left open, he observed a con¬ 
siderable quantity of straw; and in both were tlio 
relics of recent fu^. How Uttle was it possible for 
Bertram to conceive, that such trivial circumstances 
were closely connected with incidents affecting his 
prospmty, his honour, perhaps his life! 

Ayr satisfying his curiosity by a hasty glance 
thrqi^l^ the interior of Hie castle, Bertram now 
advanced^through the great gateway which opened 
to the land, and paused to look upon the noble huid- 
scape which it commanded. Having in vain endea¬ 
voured to guess the position of Woodboume, and 


I ' having nearly ascertained that of Kippletrmgan, he 
turned to take a parting look at the stately rmni 
which he had just traversed. He admirad the 
massive and picturesque effect of the huge round i 
towers, which, flanking the gaieway, gave a dou¬ 
ble portion of depth and majesty to me liigh yet 
gloomy arch under which it opened. The carved 
stone escutcheon of the ancient family, bearing for 
their arms three wolves’ heads, was hnug diagon¬ 
ally beneath the helmet and crest, the latter twiiig 
a wolf couchant pierced with an arrow. Oh either 
side stood as supporters, in full human dxe, or 
larger, a salvage man proper^ to use the language 
of hei^dry, Vireathed and cinctured^ and holding m 
his hand an oak tree eradicated, that is, torn up by 
the roots. 

" And the powerful barons who owned this bla* 
zonry,” thought Bertram, pursuing the usual train 
of ideas which flows upon mind at such scenes, 
—do their posterity continue to possess the lands 
which they had laboured to fortify so strongly \ or 
are they wanderers, ignorant perhaps even of the 
fame or power of their forefathers, while their he¬ 
reditary possessions are held by a race of strangers? 
Why is it,” he thought, continuing to follow out 
the succession of ideas which the scene prompted 
—why is it that some scenes awaken thoughts 
which belong as it were to dreams of early and 
shadowy recollection, such as my old Bramin Moon- 
sliie would have ascribed to a state of previous 
existence 1 Is it the visions of our sleep that float 
confusedly in our memory, and are recalled by the 
appearance of such real objects as in any respect 
correspond to the phantoms they presented to our 
imagination \ How often do we find ourselves in 
society which we have never before met, and yet 
feel impressed with a mysterious and ill-defined 
consciousness, that neither the scene, the speakers, 
nor the subject, are entirely new; nay, feel as if 
we could anticipate that part of tlie conversation 
wliich has not yet taken place! It is even so with 
me while 1 gaze upon that ruin;—nor can I di¬ 
vest myself of tho idea, that these massive towers,' 
and that dark gateway, retiring through its deep- 
vaulted and ribbed arches, and dimly lighted by the 
court-yard beyond, are not entirely strange to me. 
Can it be, that they have been familiar to me in in- 
lancy, and that I am to seek in their vicinity those 
friends of whom my childhood has still a tender 
though faint remembrance, and whom I early ex¬ 
changed for such severe taskmasters? Yet Brown, 
who I think would not have deceived me, always 
told me I was brought off from the eastern eqast^ 
after a skirmish in which my father was killed;— 
and 1 do remember enough of a horrid scene of 
violence to strengthen his account.”— 

It liappcned that the spot upon wliich young 
Bertram chanced to station himself for the bettcj; 
viewing tlie castle, was nearly the same on which 
his father had died. It was marked by a large 
old oak-tree, the only one on the esplanade, and 
w'hich, having been used for executions by the ba^ 
rons of Ellangowan, was called the Justice-Tree. 

It chanced, and the coincidence was remai’kable, 
that Glossiii was this morning engaged with a per¬ 
son, whom he was in the habit of consulting in such 
matters, concerning i^ome projected repairs, and a 
large addition to the house of Ellangowan,—.‘and 
Hiat, having no ^at pleasure in remains so inti¬ 
mately connected with Hie graiAeur of the former 
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iiilmbitmita, hp had resolved to use tlie stones of 
ramoup oi^le in his new edifice. Acoordiiigly 
he csme up tliO'bank,, followed by the land-surveyor 
mentioneil on a fonner oocssiou^ who was also in 
the habit of acting as a aoart of architect in case of 
necessity. In drawing the planSy &c,, Glossin was 
in the custom of relying upon his own Bldll Ber¬ 
tram’s hack was towards them as tiiey came up tlic 
ascent, and he was qiiite shrouded by tlie branches 
of the large tree,, so tiiat Glossin was not aware of 
the prescace of tlie strauger'tiD he was close u])on 
him. 

Yes, sir, as I have often said before to you, 
tho Old Place is a perfect quarry of hewn stone, 
and it would be better for the estate if it were all 
down, ^ince it is only a den for smugglers.” 

At .tins instant Bertram turned short round upon 
at the distance of two j'ards only, and said, 

“ Would you destroy tins fine old castle, sir?” 

His face, person, and voice, were so exactly 
those of his mtlier in his best days, that Glossin, 
hearing his exclamation, and seeing such a sudden ■ 
^paaation in the shape of his patron, and on nearly j 
the ve^lsyi^ot where he had expired, almost thought 
the grave had given up its dead!—He staggered 
back two or three paces, aa if he liad received a 
sudden and deadly wound. He instantly recovered, 
however, his presence of mind, stimulated by the 1 
thrilling refieecion tluit it was no inhalutant of the I 
otlier world which stood before him, b\itan injured I 
man, whom the slightest want of dexterity on his 
part might lead to acquaintance with his rights, I 
and the means of asserting them to his utter dc- i 
struction. Yet his iileas were so much confused by 1 
the shock he had received, that liis fir^t question | 
partook of tlie alarm. j 

“In the name of God, how came you here!” j 
said Glossin. j 

i “.ilsw came 1 here?” repeated Bertram, sur¬ 
prised at the solemnity of the address. “ 1 landed 
a quarter of an horn’ since in the little harbour 
beneath the castle, and was employing a moment’s 
^leisure in viewing these fine ruins. I trust there is 
no intrusion \ ” i 

“Intrusion, sir? Ko, sir,” said Glossin, in some j 

degree recovering his breath, and then whispered | 
a few words into his companion’s ear, who iiume- j 
diately left him and descended towards tlic house, i 
“ Intrasiou, sir? No, sir,— you or any gouitleman 
are welcome to satisfy your curiosity.” 

“ I thank you, sir,” said Bertram. “ They call 
tins the Old Place, 1 am informed ? ” 

■“Yes, sir; in distinction to the New Place, my 
house tlierc, below.” 

Glossin, it must be remarked, w'as, during the 
following dialogue, on the one hand eager to learn 
what local recollections young BcHrara liad re¬ 
tained of tlie scenes of his infancy, and, on the 
other, compelled to be, extremely cautious hi his 
replieSy lest he should awaken or assist, by some 
name, phrase, or anecdote, the slumhci’ing train of 
association. He suffered, indeed, during the whole 
scene, tSie agonies which he so ricldy deserved; 
yet hie pride and interest, like the fortitude of a 
North American Indian, manned him to sustain 
ilie tortures inflicted at once by the contending 
stings of a guilty conscience, of hatred, of fear, and 
of suspicion. ; 

“ I wish to ask the name, sir,” said Bertram^ 
^ of the family to trhouj this statdy ruin bclongsl^ 


“ It is my prgpei»ty, sir—my name is 

—Glossin?” repeated: Bertra^ as if 
Iho answer were somewhat different be 

expected. “ I beg^your pardon, MrGlqlMl^; 
apt to be very absent. — May I ask if me castle lijs 
been long in your family?” ' , 

“ It was built, I believe, long ago, by a family 
called Mac-Dingawaie,” answered Glossin; sup¬ 
pressing, for obvious reasons, the more familiar 
sound of Bertram, which might have awakened the 
recollections which he was anxious to lull to rest, 
and slurring with an evasive answer the question 
concerning the endui’ance^of his own possession. 

“ And how do you read tlie half-defaced motto, 
sir,” said Bertram, “which is upon that sci’oll 
above tlie entablature with,the ai’ms?” 

«I — I—I really do not exactly know,” replied 
Glossin. 

“ I should bo apt to make it out, Our Right maki.-i 
our Might. 

“ I helieve it is something of that hfnd,” said 
Gloosin. / 

“ May I ask, sir,” said the stranger, “ i^ jt is 
your family motto?” 

“ N— 11 —no—no—not ours. Xliat is, I believe, 
tlic motto of the former people—mine is—mine is 
— in fact 1 have had some correspondence with Mr 
Gumming of the Lyon Office in Edinburgh aliout 
mine. He writes mo, tlie Glossins anciently bore 
for a motto, ‘ He who takes it, makes it.’ ” 

“ If there be any uncertainty, sh’, and the case 
wore mine,” said Bertram, “ I would assume the 
old motto, which sCems to me tlie better of the 
two.” 

Glossin, whose tongue by this time clove to the 
roof of his mouth, only answ'ered by a nod. 

“ It is odd enough,” said Bertram, fixing his eye 
upon the arms and gatow'ay, and partly addr.cssing 
Glossin, jiartly as it were thinking aloud — it is 
odd the tricks whicli our memory plays us. The 
remnants of an old prophecy, or song, or rhymW of 
some kind or otiier, retui’u to my recoUec.ti/rti on 
hearing that motto — Stay — it is a strange {kUgle 
of sounds: ; 

* Tlie dark shall be light, 

And tiio wrong made right, 

When llortrain's right and Bertram’s might 
Shall meet on-' 

1 cannot rememher tlie last line — on some piirti-^ 
culav height — height is tlic rhyme, I am sure; but 
I cannot hit upon the preceding word,” 

“ Confound your memory,” muttered Glossin,— 

“ you remember by fai’ too much of it!” 

“ There are other rhymes connected with tliese 
early recollections,” continued the young man: — 

Pray, sir, is there any song current in this part 
of the world respecting a daughter of the King of 
the Isle of Man eloping with a Scotiash Imight ?” 

“ I am the worst person in the world to consult 
upon legendary antiquities,” answered GloBsin. 

“I bould sing such a ballad,” said Bertram, 

“ from one end to anotiier, when I was a boy.— 
You must know I left Scotland, which is. m^ native 
country, very young, and those who broiight me 
up discouraged ah my attempts to pir^fierve col¬ 
lection of my native land,—on accoui^ I 
of a boyish wish which I had to escape from thsir 
diaiT^e.” / ■ 

^ V ery natural,” said Glosthi, but ^peak^ m 
, if his utmost efforts were unable to unseal his Ups 
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oeyolid ttifl a.j||i)art^ of m inch^ so that 

his /I 1 OI 0 ^^tewaaie© was- a idiod of oompwseod mut- 
terij|gy vary <iifforont foom the roundi hold^ bnlly- 
which he usually apoho. Indeed his 
f appeara^ and dei]Q©anoar duriiif? alltliis conver- 
iiation seemed to dlntmish even his stg^ength and 
stature;, so that he appeared to wither into the 
shadow of himself, now advaticing one foot, now 
i^ie otiier, now stooping and wriggling his ^loul- 
derSf now fiinihliug v'itlj tho buttons of his waist¬ 
coat, now clasping his hiiuds togctjwr ,— -in Bhoi% 
2 io was tile pictuiv of a mean-spirited shuffling 
rascal in the very agonies of detection. To these 
appearances Bertram’ was tohiily hiattontive, be¬ 
ing dragged on as it were by the current of his 
own associations. Indeed, although he addressed 
Glossin, he w^as not so much thinking of him, as 
arguing upon the embarrassing state of his own 
^teoUngs and recollection. Yes,” ho said, I pre- 
sesp'ed my language among the sailors, most of whom 
spohe and when I could get into a corner 

by I used to sing all that song over from 

he^i^aing to end—I have forgot it all now — but 
^iP^member the tune well, though 1 cannot guess 
wli^t should at present so strongly recall it to my 
mejjnory.” 

He took his flageolet from his pocket, and played 
a simple melody. Apparently the tune awoke the 
coiTesponding associations of a damsel, who, close 
beside a fine spring about half way down the de¬ 
scent, and which had once supplied the castle with 
water, was engaged in bleaching linen. She imme¬ 
diately took up tho song: 

“ Arc these the Lijak;’ of Forth, she said, 

Or are they tho eroolts of Dee, 

- Or the bonny ivoods of Warrooh-IJoiid 
That 1 so fain would sec?" 

** By heaven,” said Bertram, it is the very bal¬ 
lad! 1 must learn these ^vo^ds from the girl.” 

^“ Conhisionl” thought Glossin; if 1 ea>miot put 
k {hiop to tills, all w ill be out. 0 the devil take all 
b ty^ ds, and ballad-makel's, and ballad-singers! 

d —- d jade too, to set up her pijie! — 

1 ^^dll have time enou'di for this ou some other , 


at a safe disfeiuee. Observe,*^ ha callod out at the 
same time, I have no purpose to resist legal 
authority; satisfy mo tliat you have a magisfapatio’a 
warrant, and are autliorisod to make this arrest, 
and I will obey it quietly; but let no man who loves 
his life venture to ap})i*oach me, MU 1 am satisfied 
for Avhat crime, and by whose authoi?ify> I am ap- 
prelieuded.” 

Glossin then caused one of the officers to show 
a warrant for the apprehension of Vanbeest Browuij I 
accused of tjie crime of wilfully and nwdiciousJy I 
shooting at diaries Ilazlewood, younger of Hazle- 
wood, with an intent to kill, and also of other crimes 
and misdemeanours, and which appointed him, hav¬ 
ing been so apprehended, to be brought before the 
next magistrate for examination. Tho warrant bohig 
formal, and the fact such as he could not deny, Ber¬ 
tram throw down liis w^capoii, and submitted himself 
to tho ohicors, who, flying on him with eagerness 
corresponding to their former pusillanimity, were 
about to load him willi irons, alle^ng tlio strength 
and activity wliich he had displayed, as a justifica¬ 
tion of this severity. But Glossin was ashamed or 
afraid to permit this imnecessary insult,^ and direct¬ 
ed the prisoner to be treated with all the decency, 
and even respect, that was consistent with safety. 
Afraid, liowevor, to introduce him into his own 
house, wiiere still further subjects of recollection 
might have been suggested, and anxious at the same 
time to cover his own proceedings by tho sanction 
of anotlua'h authority, he ordered his carriage (for 
he had lately set up a carriage) to be got ready, 
and in tlie meantime directed refreshments to be 
given to the prisoner and the officers, wlio were 
consigned to one of the rooms in tlie old ciistle, un¬ 
til the means of coiivoyauco for examination before 
a magisti'ate should be provided. 


CilArTEU XLIl. 

--Bring in tho evidence- 

Thou To\»od vua.n ot justice, take thy pVace, 


occasion,” he said aloud; “ at present”—(^for now 
he saw his emissary' wibli two or three men coming 
up the bank), at present we must have some more 
serious convei’sation together. ” 

“ How' do you mean, sir H ” said Bertram, turn¬ 
ing sliort upon him, and not liking the tone winch 
be made use of. 

Why, sir, as to tlaat—-I believe your name is 
Brown 1 ” said Glossin. 

“ And what of that, sir ? ” 

Glossin looked over his shoulder to see how near 
bis party had approached; tliey were coining fast 
on. Vaiibeest Bi’own I if I mistake'not.” 

And what of tliat, ^r ?” said Bertram, with in¬ 
creasing astonblmient and displeasure. 

Why, in that case,” said Glossin, observing his 
friends had now got upon the level space close be¬ 
side them—‘‘ in that ease you ore my prisoner in 
the limg’aname!”—At the same time he stretched 
his towards Bertram’s collar, while two of 
the Mien who had come seized upon his arms, 
he Jltook himself however, fee® of their grasp by 
effiort, in which ho pitched the most per- 
tmaeiottb down tho bank, and, drawing his-cutlass, 
stood on the defensive, wliile those who had felt 
his strength recoiled from his presence* and gazed 


, And t\iou, bis yokc-feUo'w of equity, 

I Bench by his sido—you arc of the coinroisslon, 

' Sit you too. Lear 

I WuiLv: the carriage was getting ready, Glossin 
; had a letter to compose, about which he wasted no 
1 small time. It was to his neighbour, as he vyaa 
! fond of txilling him, Sir Robert Ilazlewood of Hazle< 
j wood, the head of an ancient and powerful interest 
in the count}’, which had, in the decadence of the 
iillangowan family, gradually succeeded to much of 
their authority luid influence. The present repre¬ 
sentative of the fiimily was an elderly mai|| dntingly 
fond of liis own family, wliich was himted to ?iu only 
son and daughter, and stoically mdifferent to the 
fate of all mankind besides. For the rest, he was 
honourable in his general dealings^Hbecause be was 
afraid to sutler the censure of the world, and just 
from a better motive. Ho was presumptuously over¬ 
conceited on tlie score of family pride and impor¬ 
tance—-a feeling considerably ©nhanced by his late 
succession to tlie title of a Nova Scotia Baroia^t; 
and he bated the memory of the EUangowaa^faBMly, 
though now a memory only, because a ceiNsdlkb^axm 
of tliat bouse was traditionally reported to jiavo 
eaused the founder of the Hazlewood ihm^liold 
his stiiTup until ho mounted Into his saddte* In 
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hi$ general deportment he was pompous and iin> 
portent, affecting a species of florid elocution, which 
often h^xne ridiculous from his misarranging the 
triads and quaternions' with which he loaded his 
sentences. 

To this personage Glossin was now to write in such 
a conciliatory style as mi^t be most acceptable to 
his vanity and family pride, and the following was 
the form of his note:— 

Mr Gilbert Glossin” (he longed to add, of Ellan- 
gowan, hut prudence prevailed, and he suppressed 
that territorial designation)—" Mr Gilbert Glossin 
has the honour to offer his most respectfiil compli¬ 
ments to Sir Robert Hazlewood, and to inform him, 
that he has this morning been fortunate enough to 
secure the person who wounded Mr C. Hazlowood. 

Sir Robert Hazlewood may probably choose to 
conduct the examination of this criminal himself, 
Mr G. Glossin will cause the man to he carried to 
the inn at Kippletringan, or to Hazlewood-House, 
as Sir Robert Hazlewood may be pleased to direct: 
And, wii Sir Robert Hazlewood’s permission, Mr 
G* Glossin will attend him at either of these places 
with the proofs and declarations which he has been 
so fortunate as to collect respecting this atrocious 
business.” 

Addressed, 

Sir Robert Hazlewood of Hazlewood, Bart. 

Hazlewood-House, &c. &c. 

* ElXn. Qn. \ 

Tuesday.” / 

This note he dispatched by a servant on horse¬ 
back, and having riven the man some time to get 
a-bead, and desired him to ride fast, he ordered 
two officers of justice to get into the carriage with 
Bertram; and he himself, mounting his horse, ac¬ 
companied them at a slow pace to the point where 
the roads to Kippletringan and Hazlewood-House 
separated, and there awaited the return of his mes¬ 
senger, in order that his farther route might he 
determined by the answer he should receive from 
the Baronet. In about half an hour his servant 
returned with the following answer, handsomely 
folded, and sealed with the Hazlewood arms, hav¬ 
ing the Nova Scotia badge depending from tlie 
shield:— 

" Sir I^bert Hazlewood of Hazlewood returns 
Mr G. Glossin’s compliments, and thanks him for 
the trouble he has taken in a matter affecting the 
safety of Sir Robert’s family. Sir R. H. requests 
Mr 6. G. will have the goodness to bring the pri¬ 
soner to Hazlewood-House for examination, with 
the other proofs or declarations which he mentions. 
And after the business is over, in case Mr G. G. 
is not otherwise engaged, Sir R. and Lady Hazle¬ 
wood request his company to dinner.” 

Addressed, 

Mr Gilbert Glossin, Slc. 

** HAxrswoOD-^otrss, > 

Tuesday.” > / 

“ Soh I” thought Mr Glossin, here is one linger 
In at leasl^ and that I will make the means of in¬ 
troducing my whole hand. But 1 must first get 
clear of this wretched young fellow.—I think I can 
manage Sir Robert. He is dull and pompous, and 
will 1^ alike disposed to listen to my suggestions 
upon the law of the ease, and to assume the credit 
•I acting upon them as his own proper motion. So 


1 shall have the advantage of being the real (fnagts- 
Irate, without the odium of responsibility.”. ^ 

As he cherished these hopes and expectajiouB, 
the carriage approacheddlazlewood-Houie tiirough 
a noble avenue of old oaks, which shrouded the an-^ 
cient abbey-resembling building so called. It was 
a large edifice built at different periods, part hav¬ 
ing actually been a priory, upon the suppression of 
which, in the time of Queen Mary, the first of the 
family had obtained a gift of the house and sur¬ 
rounding lands from the crown. It was pleasant¬ 
ly situated in a large deer paric, on the banks of 
the river we have before mentioned. The scenei’y 
around was of a dark, solemn, and somewhat me¬ 
lancholy cast, according well with the architecture 
of the house. EverytlSng appeared to be kept in 
the highest possible order, and announced the opu¬ 
lence and rank of the proprietor. 

As Mr Glossin’s carriage stopped at the door of ; 
the hall, Sir Robert reconnoitred the new vehi^’' ^ 
from the windows. According to his aristoo ., 
feelings, there was a degree of presumption \ " * 
novus homo, this Mr Gilbert Glossin, late writ«s>j. 

-, presuming to set up such an accommodatimi'^ 

at all; but his wrath was mitigated when he^ ob¬ 
served that the mantle upon the panels only bore a 
plain cipher of G. G. This apparent modesty was 
indeed solely owing to the delay of Mr Gumming of 
the Lyon Office, who, being at that time engaged 
in discovering and matriculating the arms of two 
commissaries from North America,.three English- 
Irish peers, and two great Jamaica traders, had 
been more slow than usual in finding an escutcheon 
for the new Laird of Ellangowan. But his delay 
told to the advantage of Glossin in the opinion of 
tlie proud Baronet. 

While tlie officers of justice detained their pri¬ 
soner in a sort of steward’s room, Mr Glossin was 
ushered into what was called the great oak-parlour, 
a long room, panelled with well-varnished w’ainscpt, 
and adorned with the grim portraits of Sir Rohpt 
Hazlewood’s ancestry. The visitor, who haaino 
internal consciousness of worth to balance^haf^ of 
meanness of birth, felt his inferiority, and by Ihe 
depth of his bow and the obsequiousness of his de¬ 
meanour, showed that the Laird of Ellangowan was 
sunk for the time in the old and submissive habits 
of the quondam retainer of the law. He would 
have persuaded himself, indeed, that he was only 
humouring the pride of the old Baronet, for the 
purpose of turning it to his own advantage;—but 
his feelings were of a mingled nature, and. he felt 
the influence of those very prejudices which he pre¬ 
tended to flatter. 

The Baronet received his visitor with that con¬ 
descending parade which was meant at once to as¬ 
sert his own vast superiority, and to show the ge¬ 
nerosity and courtesy with which he could waive 
it, and descend to the level of ordinary conversa¬ 
tion with ordinary men. He thanked Glossin for 
his attention to a matter in which ** young Hazle¬ 
wood ” was so intimately concerned, and, pointing 
to his family pictures, observed, with a grateious 
smile, Indeed these venerable gentlemen, Mr 
Glossin^ are as much oUiged as 1 am in this case, 
for the labour, pams, care, and trouble whic^ y^^ 
have taken in meir behalf; and I have no^noubt, 
were they capable of expressing themselves, would 
join me, sir, in thanking you for the favour you 
have conferred upon the house of Hazlewood* by 
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and trouble^ air, and intereat^ in behalf 
young gentleman who is to oontinae their 
nd family.” 

* .Tfiifce l>owed Gloaain, and each time more pro- 
foundiy tH^ before; once in honour of the knight 
Who stood upright before him, once in respect, to 
the quiet personages who patiently hung upon the 
wainscot, and a tmrd tit ^e in deference to the young 
gentl3man who was to cany on the name and fa¬ 
mily. Uoturier as he was, Sir Robert was gratified 
by the homage which he rendered, and proceeded, 
in a tone of gracious familiarity —** And now, Mr 
Glossin, my exceeding good friend, you must allow 
me to avail myself of your knowledge of law in our 
proceedings in this matter. 1 am not much in the 
habit of acting as a justice yf the peace; it suits 
better with other gentlemen, whose domestic and 
family affairs require less constant superintend- 
uce, attention, and management, than mine.’’ 
sOf course, whatever small assistance Mr Glossin 
spc4 render was entirely at Sir Robert Hazlo- 
by ]^<gSrvice; but, as Sir Robert Hazlewood’s 
be^Tstood high in the list of the faculty, the said 
sC^lossin could not presume to hope it could be 
either necessary or usefiil. 

“Why, my good sir, you will imderstand me 
only io mean, that I am sornetnmg deficient in the 
practical Imowledge of the ordinary details of jus¬ 
tice-business. I was indeed educated to the bar, 
and might boast perhaps at one time, that I had 
made some progress in the speculative, and ab¬ 
stract, and abstruse doctrines of our municipal 
code; but there is in the present day so little op¬ 
portunity of a man of family and fortune rising to 
that eminence at the bar, which is attained by ad¬ 
venturers who are as willing to plead for John-a- 
Nokes as for the first noble of the land, that I w'as 
really early disgusted with practice. The first case, 
indeed, which was laid on my table, quite sickened 
me ; it respected a bargain, sir, of tallow, between 
a butcher and a candleniaker; and I found it w'as 
expa pted that I should grease my mouth, not only 
witjljwSieir vulgar names, but witli all the technical | 
and phrases, atid peculiar language, of their j 
I dirty arts. Upon my honour, my good sir, 1 have 
[ never been able to bear the smell of a tallow-candle 
since.” 

Pitying, as seemed to be expected, the mean use 
to which tlie Baronet’s faculties had been degraded 
on this melancholy occasion, Mr Glossin offered to 
otficiate as clerk or assessor, or in any way in which 
he could be most useful. “ And with a view' to pos¬ 
sessing you of tlie whole busLuess, and in the first 
place, there will, I believe, bo no difficulty in pro¬ 
ving the main fact, that this was the person who 
fired the unhappy piece. Should he deny it, it can 
be proved by Mr Hazlewood, I presume ?” 

“ Young Hazlewood is not at homo to-day, Mr 
Glossin.” 

“ But we can have the oatIv.of tlie servant who 
attended him,” said the ready Mr Glossin; “ indeed 
I hardly think the fact will be disputed. 1 am more 
apprehensive, that, from the too favourable and 
indulg^t manner in which I have imderstood that 
Mr Malowood has been pleased to represent the 
bdsm§8s, the assault may bo considered as acci- 
deniy, ajad the injury as unintentional, so that the 
^f^ow may be immediately set at liberty, to do more 
' miachief;*' f 

“ 1 havA not the honour to know the gentloman 


I w'ho now holds the office of Idng^s advocate^” re¬ 
plied Sir Robert, gravely; " but 1 presume, sir-— 
nay, 1 am confident, that he will consider the mere 
fact of having wounded young Hazlewood of Ha- 
zlew'ood, even by inadvertency, to take the matter 
in its mildest and gentlest, and in its most favour¬ 
able and improbable light, as a crime whjch will be 
too easily atoned by imprisonment^ and as more 
deserving of deportation.” 

“ Indeed, Sir Robert,” said his assenting brother 
in justice, “lam entirely of your opinion; but, I 
don't know how it is, I have observed the Edin¬ 
burgh gentlemen of tlie bar, and even the officers 
of the crown, pique themselves upon an indifferent 
administration of justice, without respect to rank 
and family; and I should fear”- 

“ How, sir, without respect to rank and family? 
Will you tell me that doctrine can bo held by men 
of birth and legal education ? No, sir; if a trifle j 
stolen in the street is termed mere pickery, but is - 
elevated into sacrilege if the crime be committed | 
in a church, so, according to the just gradations of 
society, the guilt of an injury is enhanced by the 
rank of the person to whom it is offered, done, or 
perpetrated, sir.” 

Glossin bowed low to this declaration ex eathe- 
dra, but observ'ed, that in case of the very worst, 
and of such unnatural doctrines being actually held 
a-s he had already hinted, “ the law had another 
hold on Mr Vanbeest Brown.” 

“ Vanbeest Brown ! is that the fellow’s name ? 
Good God! that young Hazlewood of Hazlewood 
should have had liis life endangered, the clavicle 
of his right shoulder considerably lacerated and 
dislodged, several large drops or slugs deposited in 
the acromion process, as the account of the family 
surgeon expressly bears,— and all by an obscure 
'Wretch named Vanbeest Brown ! ” 

“ Why, really, Sir Robert, it is a thing whicl^ 
one can hardly bear to think of; but, begging ten 
thousand pardons for resuming what I was about to 
say, a person of the same name is, as appears from 
these papers” (producing Dirk Hatteraick’s pocket- 
book), “ mate to the smuggling vessel who offered 
such violence at Woodbounic, and I have no doubt 
that this is the same individual; which, ho-wever, 
your acute discrimination will easily be able to as¬ 
certain.” 

“ The same, my good sir, lie must assuredly be 
—it would be injustice even to the meanest of the 
people, to suppose there could be found among 
them two persons doomed to bear a name so shock¬ 
ing to one’s ears as this of Vanbeest Brown.” 

“ True, Sir Robert; most unquestionably ; there 
cannot be a shadow of doubt of it. But you see 
farther, that this circumstance accounts for the 
man’s desperate conduct. You, Sir Robert, will 
discover the motive for his crime — you, I say, wiD 
discover it without difficulty, on your giving your 
mind to the examination; for my part, I cannot 
help suspecting the moving spring to have been 
revenge for the gallantry with which Mr Hazle¬ 
wood, with all the spirit of his renowned forefathers, 
defended the house at Woodboume against this 
villain and his lawless companions.” 

“ 1 will inquire into it, my good sir,” said the 
learned Baronet. “ Yet even now I venture to con¬ 
jecture that I shall adopt the solution or explana¬ 
tion of this riddle, enigma, or mystery, which you 
have in some degree thus stai’tod. Yes! revenge 
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it must b©—and,.good Heaven! entertained by and 
against wliqtn?—entertained, fostered, clion^ied, 
against yoimg Haalewood of Kbizlewood, and in 
pai*t carri^ into effect, executed, and iniploraent- 
ed, by thd hand of Vaiibecst Bi'own 1 These are 
dreadful days indeed,, my worthy neighbour” (this 
epithet indicated a rapid advance in tlie Baronet^s 
good graces)—days when the bulwarks of society 
are shaken to their mi^ty base, and tlmt rank, 
which forms, as it were, its highest grace and orna- 
ihent, is mingled and confused witli the viler parts 
of tlie architecture. 0 my good Mr Gilbert Glossiii, 
in ray time, sir, the use of swords and pistols, and 
such honourable arms, was reserved by the nobility 
and gentry to themselves, and tlie disputes of tlic 
vulgar %vere decided by the weapons which natm*G 
had given them, or by cudgels, cut, broken, or 
hewed out of the next wood. But nt)w, sir, the 
clouted shoe of tlie peasant galls the kibe of the 
courtier. The lower ranks have their quarrels, sii*, 
and tiiicir points of honour, and their revenges, 
which they must bring, forsooth, to fatal arbitre- 
ment. But well, well! it will last my time—let ns 
have in tliis fellow, this Vanbeest Brown, and make 
an end of him at least for the present.” j 


CHAPTER XLIU. 

-‘TwftS ho 

Gave heat unto the injury, which returned, ! 

Like a petard ill lighted, into the boaom j 

Of him gave fire to't. Yet I hope his hurt 
Is not so dangerous but he may recover. 

ya/r Maid qf the Inn. 

The prisoner wa.s now presented before tlie two 
worshipful magistrates. Glossiii, partly from some 
compunctious visitinga, and partly out of his cau¬ 
tious resolution to suffer Sir Robert Hazlewood to 
bo the ostensible manager of the whole examination, 
looked down upon the table, and busied himself 
with reading and arranging the papers respecting 
the business, only now and then throwing in a skil¬ 
ful catchword as prompter, when lie saw tlie prin¬ 
cipal, and apparently most active magistrate, stand 
in need of a hint. As for Sir Robert Hazleivood, 
he assumed, on his part, a liappy mixture of the 
austerity of the justice, combined with the display 
of personal dignity appertaining to the Baronet of 
ancient family. 

** There, constables, let him stand there at the 
Iiottom of the table. — Be so good as look me in the 
face, sir, and raise your voice as you answer the 
questions which I am going to put to you.” 

May I beg, in tlie first place, to know, sir, who 
it is that takes the trouble to interrogate me ?” said 
the prisoner; ‘‘ for tlie honest gentlemen who have 
brought me here have not been pleased to furnish 
any information upon tliat point.” 

And pray, sir,” answered Sir Robert, what 
has my name and quality to do with the questions 
I am about to ask youl” 

‘‘ Nothing, perhaps, sir,” replied Bertram; ‘‘ but 
it may considerably influonce my disposition to an¬ 
swer them.” 

Why, then, sir, you will please to be informed 
that yon are in presence of Sir Robert Hazlewood 
of Hazlewood, and another justice of peace for this 
county—thai^a alL” 

Aa this intimation produced a less stunning ef¬ 


fect upon tho pi’isowcr thaa has* ba4.aatici|ia^d, Sir 
Robert proceeded in his investigation withVan in¬ 
creasing dislike to the object of it. ^ A 
Is your name Vauheeat Blwn, 

«It is,” answered tlm prisoij^r. / i 

" So far well;—and how mi wo t4 dmgn yon 
fartlier, sir?” demanded tbo.Justioe* 

“ Captain in Ids Alajesty’s—regiment of horse,” 
answered Bertram.. 

The Baronet’s ears received tliis intimation with 
astonishment; but he was refreshed in courage by 
an iiicrodulous look from Glossin, and by hearing 
liini gently utter a sort of interjectional whistle, in 
a note of surprise and contempt. 1 believe,'my 
friend,” said Sir Robert, « we shall find for you, 
before \xg part, a more bumble title.” 

“ If you do, sir,” replied his prisoner, “ I shall 
willingly submit to any punishment which such an 
imposture shall be tliought to di^rve.” 

“ Well, sir, we shall see,” continued Sir Roliert. 
Do you know young Hazlewood of Hazlew,|iod ? ” 

“ 1 never saw the gentleman who I am ij||brracd 
beai's that name excepting once, and 1 regreir that 
it was under very unpleasant circumstauces.” jr‘ * 
You mean to acluiowledge, then,” said thcyBa- 
roiK't, “ tlmt you. inflicted upon young Hazfewood 
of Hazlewood that wotuiid which endangered his 
life, conaidei’ably lacerated tlie clavicle of his right 
sliouhier, and deposited, as the family surgeon de¬ 
clares, several large drops or slug's in the acromion 
process?” 

“ Wliy, SIX'” replied Bertram, “ I can only say 
I am equally ignorant of and sony for the extent 
of the dame go which the young gentleman, has 
’.mstained. 1 met him in a narrow path, w^alking 
with two ladies and a servant, and befoi*e I could 
either pass them or address them, tliis young Hazle¬ 
wood took his gun feom his servant, presented it 
against my bo<ly, and commanded mo in the most 
haughty tone to stand back. I was neitlier inclined 
to submit to his authority, nor to leave him in pos¬ 
session of tlie means to injure me, which lie se^ed 
disposed to u.so with such raslmess. 1 tliertyore 
closed witli him for the purpose of disarming nim; 
and just us I had nearly eft’ected ray purpose, the 
piece went ofl’ accidentally, and, to my regi*et then 
and since, inflicted upon the yoimg gentleman a 
severer cliastisemeiit tlian 1 desired, though I am 
glad to understand it is like to prove no more tiian 
liLs unprovolied folly deserved.” 

And so, sir,” said the Baronet, every feature 
swoln with offended dignity,—“ you, sirj admit, 
sir, tliat it was your purpose, sir, and your iuten- 
tion, sir, and the real jet and object of your assault, 
sir, to disarm young Hazlewoi^ of Tdazlewood of 
his gun, sir, or his fowling-piece, or his fuzee, or 
whatever you please to call it, sir, upon the king’s 
highway, sir?—I tliink this,wiU do, my wormy 
neighbour! 1 think he should stand committed!” 

“ You are by far tlie best judge, Sir Robert,” 
said Glossin, in his most insinuating tone; but if I 
might presume to hinf, there w«as somethiugi about 
these smugglei's.” 

« Very true, good sir.—-And besides, sir, you, 
Vanbeest Brown, who eall yourself a capWn in 
Ins Majesty's service, ale no better or wors%^han 
a rascally mate of a smuggler! ” / 

“ Really, sir,” said Bertranv “youareali old^tt- 
tleman, and acting under some strange deliiwQUy 
otherwise I should be very angry wi'b yoi|,” 
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—strange ^lusion, sir!” though the interruption was uuneicegsary, fijp tlie 
saii^Sir Robert, coJourhig with indignation—" I purpose of diverting the-attention of Sir Roliert 

proj[te8t and declare^-Why, sir, Imve you any Hazlewood, wlio was speechless and motionless 

letters that can establish your pretended with indignation at the presumptuous comparison 
^ rank, anU estate, and con^ission ?*' | implied in Bertram’s last speech. In fact, the veins 

None at present, sir,'* answered Bcrtmm ;— j of his tliroat and of his temples swelled almost to 

** but in tlie return of a post or two”- I bursting^ and lie sat with the iedignantand discon- 

And how do you, sir,” continued tlie Baronet, I certed air of one wijo has roceiv^ a mortal insult 
" if you ai*e a captain in his Majesty’s service, how ( from a quarter to which he holds it unmeet and 


do you diaiice to be travelling in Scotland witliout I 
letters of introduction, credentials, baggage, or ;uiy 
thing belonging to your protended rank, estate, and 
condition, as I said before?” 

Sir,” replied tlic prisoner, ‘‘ I had the misfor¬ 
tune to be robbed of my clothes and baggage,” 

Oho! then you are the gentleman wdio took 

a post-chaise from-to Kippletringan, gave the 

boy tho' slip on the road, and sent two ol‘ your 
accomplices to beat the boy and bring auay the 
ba^age?” 

was, sir, in a carriage as you describe, was 
obliff!5>rt3r fo' alight in the snow, and lost niy way 
endfevouriug to find the road to Kippletringan. 
"iPjhe landlady of the inn Avill infonn you that on my 
aiiival tliere the next day, my first inquiries were 
oftdr the bo^\” 

“'Then give mo leave to ask where you spent 
the night?—not in tlm snow, I presume? you do 
not suppose that will pass, or be taken, credited, 
and received ? ” 

“ 1 beg leave,” said Bertram, his recollection 
turning to the gipsy feinale, and to tlie promise ho 
had given her, “ 1 beg leave to dccUiie answering 
that qnci'ition,” 


indecorous to make any reply. While with a'bent 
brow and an angry eye he w'as drawing in his breath I 
slowly and majestically, and puffing it forth- a^iu 
with deep and solemn exertion, Glossin steppe iti 
to Ins assistance. “ 1 should think now, Sir Robert, 
with great submission, tliat this matter may bo 
closed. One of the constables, besides the pregnant 
proof already produced, offers to make oath, that 
the sword of which the prisoner was tliis morning 
deprived (while using it, by the way, in resistance 
to a legal warrant) was a cutlass taken from him in 
a fray between the officers and smugglers, just pre¬ 
vious to their attack upon Woodbounie. And yet,” 

I he added, “ 1 w'ould not have you form any rash 
; coubtructiou iqion that subject; perhaps the young 
j man can explain liow he came by that weapon.” 

I “ That question, sir,” said Bertram, “ 1 shalialeo 
; leave unanswered.” 

“ There is yet another cii’ciimstance to be in- 
' (piired into, always under Sir Robert’s leave,” 
j insinuated Glossin. “ This prisoner put into the 
! hands of Mrs Mac-Caudlish of Kippletringan, a 
! parcel containing a variety of gold coins and va* 

; luable articles of difierent kinds. Perhaps, Sir 
; Robert, you might think it right to ask, how he 


“ I thought as much,” said Sir Kobert.—Were 
you not dni’ing that night in the ruins of Dcni- 
cleugh?—in the ruins of Dcrnclougli, sir?” 

“ 1 have told you that I do not intend answering 
that question,” replied Bertram. 

f l, sir, then you will stand commilted, sir,” 
Robert, “ and be sent to prison, sir, that’s 
— Have the goodness to look at these pa- 
e you the Vanboest Brown w'lio is there 
id ? ” 

It must be remarked that Glossin had shuffled 
among the papers some wTitings wdiicli really did 
belong to Bertram, and wliicli had been found by 
the officers in the old vault where his portmanteau 
was ransacked. 

“ Some of these papers,” said Bertram, looking 
over them, “ are mine, and were iii my portihlio 
when it was stolen from the po.st-chaise. They are 
memoranda of little value, and, I see, have been 
carefully selected as affording no evidence of my 
rank or character, which many of the other papers 
would have established fully. They are mingled 
willi ship-accounts and other papers, belonging ap¬ 
parently to a pemu of tlie same mime.” 

“ And wilt thou attempt to persuade me, friend,” 
demanded Sir Robert, “ that there are two persons 
in this country, at the same time, of tliy very un¬ 
common and awkwardly sounding name ? ” 

I- really do not see, as tliere is an old Hazlo- 
wood fiaid a young Hazlewood, why there ^uld not 
be ^ old and a young V|inbeest Brown. And, to 
seriously, I was efecated in Holland, and I 
j™w that this name, iiowever uncouth it may sound 
in British ears”- 

Glossin, conscious that the prisoner was now 
about to enter upon dant^erous ground, interfered. 


came ]jy property oi‘ a description which seldom 
j occurs.” 

» “ You, sir—^.Ir Vanbeest Brow'u, sir—you hear 

I the question, sir, wliicli the gentleman asks }’ou ? ” 

' “ i have particular reasons for docliuiiig to an¬ 

swer that question,” answ'ercd Bertram. 

‘‘ Then 1 am afraid, sir,” said Glossin, who had 
■ brought matters to the point he desired to reach, 

I “ our duty must lay us under the necessity to sign 
j a warrant of coinniittal.” 

“ As you please, .sir,” ans:wered Bertram: “ take 
care, however, what you do. Observe, that 1 in¬ 
form you that I am a captain in his Majesty’s- 

regiment, and tliat I am just returned from India, 
and therefore cannot possibly be connected wdth 
any of tliose contraband traders you bilk of; (hat 
my Lieutenant-Colonel is now at Nottingliam, the 
Major, with the officers of my corps, at Kingaton- 
upon-Th.ames. I off er before you botii to submit to 
any degree of ignominy, if, within the return of the 
Kingston and Nottingham posts, I am not able to 
establish these points. Or you may wTite to the 
agent for the regiment, if you please, and”- 

“ This is all vciy well, sir,” said Glossin, begin¬ 
ning to fear lest the firm expostulation of Bertram 
should make some impression on Sir Robert, who 
would almost have died of shame at committing 
such a solecism as sending a captain of horse to jail 
—“ This is all very well, sir; but is there no per¬ 
son nearer whom you could refer to?” 

“ There arc only two persona in this country who 
know anything of me,” replied the prisoner. ^ One 
is a plain Liddesdale sheep-farmer, called Dinmont 
of Charlies-hope; but he knows nothing more of me 
than what I told him, and what I now tell yon.” 

" Why, this is well enough, Sir Robert 1” said 
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CMoesili. * I euf^se he would bring forward this 
(hick-idcullod fellow to gi?e his oath of credulity^ 
Sir Eoberti ha I ha 1 ha P’ 

" And is your other witness, friend!” said 
the Baronet. 

^ A gentleman whom 1 have some reluctance to 
mention, because of certain private reasons; but 
under whose command 1 served some time in India, 
and who is too much a man of honour to refuse his 
testimony to my character as a soldier and gentle¬ 
man.” 

“ And who is tliia doughty witness, pray, sir!” 
•aid Sir Robert,—“ some half-pay quarter-master 
or sergeant, 1 suppose 1 ” 

** Colonel Guy Mannering, late of the-regi¬ 

ment, in which, as 1 told you, 1 have a troop.” 

“ Colonel Guy Mannering! ” thought Glossin,— 
^ who the, devil could have guessed this! ” 

^ Colonel Guy Mannering! ” echoed the Baronet, 
considerably shaken in his opinion.—My good 
sir,”—apart to Glossin, “ the young man with a 
dr^dfuUy plebeian name, and a good deal of mo¬ 
dest assurance, has nevertheless something of the 
tone, and manners, and feeling of a gentleman, of 
one at least who has lived in good society;—they 
do give commissions very loosely, and carelessly, 
and inaccurately, in India;—I think we had better 
pause till Colonel Mannering shall return; ho is 
now, I believe, at Edinburgh.” 

« You are in every respect the best judge. Sir 
Robert,” answered Glossin, in every possible re¬ 
spect. I would only submit to you, that we are cer¬ 
tainly hardly entitled to dismiss this man upon an 
assertion which cannot be satisfied by proof, and 
tliat wo shall incur a heavy responsibility by de¬ 
taining lum in private custody, without committing 
him to a public jail. Undoubtedly, however, you 
are the best judge, Sir Robert;—and I would only 
say, for my own part, that I very lately incurred se¬ 
vere censure by detaining a person in a place w hich 
I thought perfectly secure, and under the custody 
of tlie proper officers. The man made his escape, 
and I have no doubt my own character for attention 
and circumspection as a magistrate has in some de¬ 
gree suffered—I only hint this—I will join in any 
step you, Sir Robert, think most advisable.” But 
Mr Glossin was well aware that such a hint was of 
power sufficient to decide the motions of his self- 
important, but not self-relying colleague. So that 
Sir Robert Hazlewood summed up the busmess in 
tlie following speech, which proceeded partly upon 
the supposition of the prisoner being really a gentle¬ 
man, and partly upon the opposite belief that he 
was a villain and an assassin. 

Sir, Mr Vanbeest Brown — I would call you 
Captain Brown if there was tlie least reason, or 
cause, or grounds to suppose that you are a cap- 
taiil, or had a troop in the very respectable corps 
you mention, or mdeed in any other corps in his 
Majesty’s service, as to which circumstance I beg 
to be understood to give no positive, settled, or un¬ 
alterable judgment, declaration, or opinion, I say 
therefore,sir, Mr Brown, we have determined, con¬ 
sidering the unpledA'^nt predicament in which you 
now stand, having been robbed, as you say, an as¬ 
sertion as to which I suspend my opinion, and being 
ossessed of much and valuable treasure, and of a 
rass-Kandled eutlaaB besides, as to your obtaining 
wjhich you will favour us with no explanation — 
I say, sir, we have determinea and resolved, and 


made up our minds, to commit you to jaU, or rathei 
to assign you an apartment therein, in order that 
you may be forthcoming upon Colonel Manneiiing’a 
return from Edinburgh.” 

" With humble submission, Sir Robert,” said / 
Glossin, “ may I inquire if it is your purpose to 
send this young gentleman to the county JaU?— 
for if that were not your settled intention, 1 would 
take the liberty to hint, that there would he less 
hardship in sending him to the Bridewell at Port- 
anferry, where he can be secured without public 
exposure,—a circumstance which, on the mere 
chance of his story being really true, is mueh to 
be avoided.” 

“ Why, there is a guard of soldiers at Portan- 
ferry, to be sure, for protection of the goods in the 
Custom-house ; and upon the whole, considering 
every tiling, and that the place is comfortable for 
such a place—1 say, all thmgs considered, we wiH, 
commit this person, 1 would rather siy authf»rire 
him to be detained, in the workhouse at Pritan- 
feny'.” ' , 

The warrant was made out accordingly, and^r- 
tram was infonned he was next morning to be Re¬ 
moved to his place of confinement, as Sir Robert 
had determined ho'should not be taken there under 
cloud of night, for fear of rescue. He was, during 
the interval, to be detained at Hazlewood-House. 

“ It cannot bo so bard as my imprisonment by 
the Booties in India,” he thought; “ nor can it last 
so long. But the deuce take the old formal dun¬ 
derhead, and his more sly associate, who speaks 
always under his breath,—they cannot understand 
a plain man’s story when it is told them.” 

In the meanwhile Glossin took leave of the Ba- j 
ronet, with a thousand respectful bows and cringing j 
apologies for not accepting his invitation to dinner, 
and venturing to hope he might be pardoned in | 
paying his respects to him, Lady Hazlewood, and j 
young Air Hazlewood, on some future occasion. { 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the Baronet, very graci¬ 
ously. ** 1 hope our family was never at any t^.ne j 
deficient in civility to our neighbours; and w*-en ; 
I ride that way, good Air Glossin, I will convince 
you of this by calling at your house as familiarly 
as is consistent—that is, as can be hoped or ex¬ 
pected.” 

‘‘ And now,” said Glossin to liimself, “ to find 
Dirk Hatteraick and his people,—to get the guard 
sent off from the Customhouse,—and then for tli© 
grand cast of the dice. Everything mual depend 
upon speed. How lucky that Mannering has be¬ 
taken himself to Edinburgh! His knowledge of 
this yomig fellow is a most perilous addition to my 
dangers,”—here he suffered his horse to slacken 
his i>ace. “ What if I should try to compound witli 
the heir! It’s Ukely ho might be brought to pay 
a roimd sum for restitution, and I could give up 
Hatteraick—But no, no, jio! there were too many 
eyes on me, — Hatteraick himself, and the gipsy 
sailor, and that old hag—No, no! I must stick tc 
my original plan.” And with that he struck b’'* 
spurs against his horse’s fianks, and rode fqr 
at a hard trot to put his machines in motioii 

in 
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CHAPTER XLIV/ 

' vA prison is « house i>f care, 

, Aspltbce where nope can thrive,. 

A wucbstone true to try a friend, 

A grave for one alive. 

Sometimes a place of right. 

Sometimes a place of wrong, 

I Sometimes a place of rogues and thieves, 

And honest men among. 

i ' Imcription on Edinburgh Tolbooth. 

Early on tlie following morning, tlie carriage 
whidi had brought Bertram to Hazlewood-House, 
was, with his two silent and surly attendants, ap¬ 
pointed to convey him to his place of confinement 
at Portanferry. This building adjoined to the Cus¬ 
tom-house established at that little seaport, and 
both were situated so close to the sea-beach, that 
it was necessary to defend the back part with a 
large and strong rjimpart or bulwark of huge stones, 
disposed in a slope towards the surf, which often 
roach^'^ltid broke upon them. The front was sur- 
roij^dS by a high wall, enclosing a smiiU court- 
vlthiu which the miserable inmates of the 
mlSpision were occasionally permitted to take exer- 
cisi« .and air. The prison was used as a House of 
CoiTS*ection, and sometimes as a chapel of ease to 
the county jail, which was old, and far from being 
conveniently situated with reference to the Kipple- 
tringan district of the county. Mac-Gufibg, the 
officer by whom Bertram had at first been appre¬ 
hended, and who was now in attendance upon him, 
was keeper of this palace of little-ease. He caused 
the carriage to be drawn close up to the outer gate, 
and got out himself to summon the warders. The 
noise of his rap alarmed some twenty or thirty 
ragged boys, who left off sailmg tlieir mimic sloops 
and frigates in the little pools of salt water left by 
the receding tide, and hastily crowded round the 
vehicle to see wdiat luckless being was to be deli¬ 
vered to the pHson-house out of “ Glossin's braw 
nW carriage.’’ The door of the court-yard, after 
lljfcheavy clanking of jnany chains and bars, was 
-t^^ned by Mrs Mac-Guffog—an awful spectacle, 
being a woman for strength and resolution capable 
of maintaining order among her riotous inmates, 
and of administering the discipline of the house, as 
it was called, dunug the absence of her husband, 
or when he chanced to have taken an over-dose of 
tlie creature. The growling voice of this Amazon, 
which rivalled in harshness the crashing music of 
her own bolts and bars, soon dispersed in every di¬ 
rection the little varlets who had thronged around 
her thl^eshold, and she next adflressed her amiable 
help-mate:— 

Be sharp, man, and get out the swell, canst 
Uiou notl” 

‘‘ Hold your tongue and be d—d, you-!” 

answered her loving husband, with two additional 
epithets of great energy', but which we heg to be 
excused fijom repeating. Then, addressing Ber- 
Come, will yon get out, my handy lad, or 
a jt we lend you a lift?” 

wood came out of the carriage, and, collared 
be ai^ constable as he put Ilia foot on the ground, 
gpe J^s^ged, though' he offered no resistance, across 
jqJjTO^eshold, amid the continued shouts of the lit¬ 
tle ictm CiUotUs^ who looked on at such distance as 
^ their fear of Mac-Guifog permitted. The in- 
! stant his foot had crossed the mtal porch, the por¬ 
tress again dropped her chains, drew her bolts, and 
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turning witli both hands an immense key, took it 
from the lock, and tlirust it into a huge, side-pocket 
of red cloth. 

Bertram was now in the small court already men¬ 
tioned. Two or three prisoners were sauntering 
along the pavement, and deriving as it were a feel¬ 
ing of refreshment from the momentary glimpse 
with which tlio opening door had extended tiicir 
prospect to the other side of a dirty street. Nor 
can this be thought surprising, when it is consi¬ 
dered, that, unless on such occasions, their view 
was confined to the grated front of their prison, the 
high and sable walls of tlie court-yard, tiie heaven 
above them, and the pavement beneath their feet; 
a sameness of landscape, which, to use the poet’s 
expression, lay like a load on the wearied eye,” 
and had fostered in some a callous and dull mis¬ 
anthropy, in others tliat sickness of the heart which 
induces liim who is immured already in a living 
gi'ave, to wish fi^r a sepulchre yet more calm and 
sequestered. 

5lac-Gufrog, when they entered tlie court-yard, 
suffered Bertram to pause for a minute, and look 
upon his companions in affliction. When he had 
cast his eye around, on faces on which guilt, and 
despoiidciice, and low excess, had fixed their stig¬ 
ma— upon the spendthrift, and the swindler, and 
the thief, the bankrupt debtor, the moping idiot, 
and the madman gay,” whom a paltry spirit of eco¬ 
nomy congregated to share this dismal habitation, 
he felt his heart recoil with inexpressible loathing 
from enduring the contamination of their society 
even for a moment. 

“ 1 hope, sir,” ho said to the keeper, you in¬ 
tend to assign me a place of confinement apart?” 

And what should I be the better of that?” 

‘‘‘Why, sir, I can but be detained here a day or 
tw'o, and it would bo very disagreeable to mo to 
mix in the sort of company this place afibrds.” 

And what do I care for that?” 

Why, then, sir, to speak to your feelings,” said 
Bei-tram, “ 1 shall be willing to make you a hand¬ 
some compliment for this indulgence.” 

“ Ay, but when. Captain? when and how? that’s 
tlie (question, or rather the twa questions,” said the 
jailor. 

When 1 am delivered, and get my remittances 
from England/' answ'ered the prisoner. 

, Mac-Gulfog. shook his head incredulously. 

‘‘ Why, friend, you do not pretend to believe 
that I am really a malefactor ? ” saiil Bertram. 

Why, I no ken,” said the fellow; “ but if you 
are on tlie account, ye’re nae shai’p ane, that’s the 
day-light o't.” 

“ And why do you say 1 am no sharp one?” 

Why, wlia but a crackbrained greenhorn w’ad 
hae let them keep up the siller that ye left at the 
Gordon-Arms ? ” said the constable, “ Deil fetch 
me, but i wad have had it out o’ their wames I Ye 
had nae right to be strippit o' your money and sent 
to jail without a mark to pay your fees; they might 
have keepit the rest o’ the articles for evidence. 
But why, for a blind bottle-head, did not ye ask 
the guineas ? and I kept winking and nodding a’ 
the time, aud the donnert deevil -wad never anee 
look my way I” 

‘‘ Well, sir,” replied Bertram, " if I have a title 
to have tiiat property delivered Up to me, 1 jshaU 
apply for it ; and there is a good deal more than 
enough to pay any demand you aan set up.** 
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^ 1 dinim ken a bit about that,” said Mac-Gul-1 
fog; “ ye may be hero laug enough. And th^ the ! 
giciug credit maun be connidered in the fees. But, 
however, do seem to bo a chap by common, | 
though my wife says I lose by my good-nature, if j 
yo gie me an order for my foes upon that money 
—•1 daresay Glossm will make it forthcoming—I ' 
ken something about an escape from Ellangowan 
— ay, ay, he’u be glad to ciiiTy me through, and 
be neighbour-like.^’ 

Well, sir,” replied Bertram, if I am not fur¬ 
nished in a d&y or two othenvise, you shall have 
such m order.” 

^ Weel> weel, then yo shall be put up like a 
prince,” said Mac-Gufibg. But mark ye me, j 
friend, that we may have nae colly-shangie after- | 
hend, these are tlie fees that I always charge a 
swell that must have his lib-ken to liimKell—Thirty 
shillings a-weok for lodgings, and a guinea for gar- 
nirfi; half-a-guinea a-week for a single bed,—and 
I dinna get the whole of it, for I must gie lialf-a- 
croum out of it to Donald Laidei* that’s in for sheep- 
stealing, that should sleep with you by rule, and 
he’ll expect clean strae, and maybe some whisky 
beside. So I make little upon that,” 

Well, sir, go on.” 

Then for meat and liquor, ye may have the 
b^, and 1 never charge abune twenty per c(*nt. 
ower tavern price for pleasing a gentleman that 
way—and that’s little eneugli for sending in and 
sending out, and wearing the lassie’s shooii out. 
And dien if ye’re dowic, 1 will sit wi’ you a gliff in 
the evening mysell, man, and help ye out wi' your 
bottle;—I have drank niony a glass wi’ Glossin, 
man, that did you up, though he’s a justice now. 
And then I’se warrant ye’ll be for fire tliir cauld 
nights, or if ye w'ant candle, that’s an oxpcn.uvc 
article, for it’s against the rules. And now I’ve 
toll’d ye the head articles of the charge, and [ 
dinna think there’s muckle mair, though there will 
aye be some odd expenses ower and abune.” 

** Well, sir, I must trust to your conscience, if 
ever you happened to hear of such a thing—1 can- 
'not help myself.” 

** Na, na, sir,” answ'ered the cautious jailor, “ Til 
no permit you to be saying that—I’m lorcing nae- 
thing upon ye;—an ye dinna like the price, ye 
neediia take the article—1 force no man; I was 
only explaining wdiat civility was: but if ye like to 
take the common run of the house, it’s a’ ane to me 
— I’ll 1)6 saved trouble, that’s a’.” 

“ Nay, my friend, I have, as I siqiposc you may 
easily guess, no inclination to dispute your terms 
upon such a penalty,” snswered Bertram. ‘‘ Come, 
show mo wliere I am to be, for i would fain be alone 
for a little while.” 

*‘A'y, ay, come along then, Captain,” said the 
ellow, with a contortion of visage which he in¬ 
tended to be a smile. ^‘Aiid I’ll tell you now,—to 
show you tliat I have a conscience, as ye ca’t, d—n 
m$ if I charge ye abune sixpence a-day for the 
freedom o* the court, and ye may w^alk in’t very 
near three hours and play at pitch-aud-toss, 
and handba’, and Whm not.” 

With Ibis gracioud promise, he ushered Bertram 
into the house, and showed him up a steep and 
narrow stone staircase, at the top of which was a 
strong doer, douched ^ih iron and studded with 
nails. Beyond this door was a narrow passage or 
gallery, havmg three cells on each side, uTctclied 


vaults, with iron bed-frames dnd straw raattre^es 
But at the %ther end was a small apartmenj^ of 
rather a more decent appearance,—that is, having 
less the air of a place of ooxiBuement, since, unless 
for the large lock and chain upon the door, and tlie 
crossed and ponderous stanchions upon the window, 
it rather resembled the worst inn’s worst room.” 
It was designed as a sort of infirmary for prisoners 
whose state of health required some indulgence; 
—and, in fact, Donald Laider, Bertram’s desthied 
chum, had been just dragged out of one of the two 
beds which it contained, to try whether clean straw 
and whisky might not have a better chance to cure 
liis intermitting fever. This process of ejection had 
been carried into force by Mrs Mac-Guffog while 
her husband parleyed with Bertram in tiio courT 
yard, that good lady having a distinct presentiment 
of the manner in which the treaty must necessa¬ 
rily temiiiuite. Apparently the expulsion had 
taken place without some application of the sti^g 
hand, for one of the bed-posts of a sort^.* tont^ed 
w'as broken down, so that the tester and curtains 
hnng fonvard into the middle of the narrow cham-.. 
her, like tlie banner of a chieftain, half-sinking 
amid tlie confusion of a combat. 

Never mind that being out o’ sorts, CaptaiSn,” 
said Ml’S Mac-Giiftbg, wlio now followed them into 
the room; then turning her back to the prisoner, 
w'ith as much delicacy as the action admitted, she 
^Yhippcd from her knee her fci’ret garter, and ap¬ 
plied it to splicing and fastening the broken bed¬ 
post-then used more pins than her apparel could 
well spare to fasten up the bed^curtains in festoons 
—then shook the bed-clothes into something like 
form—then liung over all a tattered patch-work 
quilt, and pronounced that things were now ^ sorac- 
tliing piuqiose-like.” “ And there’s your bed, Cap¬ 
tain,” pointing to a massy four-posted hulk, which, 
owing to the inequality of the fioor, thatliad sunk 
considcnibly (the house, though new, having been 
built by contract), stood on three legs, and lie^ 
tlie fourth aloft as if pawing the air, and in 
attitude of advancing like an elephant passant up9n^ 
the panel ui a coach —There’s your bed and tlie 
blankets; but if }-e want sheets, or bow^ster, or 
pillow, or ony sort o’ napery for the table, or for 
your hands, ye’ll hue to speak to me about it, for 
that’s out o’ tile gudeman’s line” (Mac-Guffog had 
by this time left the room, to avoid, probably, any 
appeal which might be made to him upon this new 
exaction),‘‘and lie never engages for onything like 
that.” 

III God’s name,” said Bertram, me have 
what is decent, and make any charge you please.” 

Awed, aw'eel, that’s sune settled; we’ll no 
excise you neither, though we live sae near the 
Custom-house. And 1 maun see to get you some 
fire and some dinner too, I’se warrant; but your 
daniicr will be but a puir ane the day, no expecting 
company that would bo nice and fashious.”—So 
saying, and in all haste, Mi’S Mac-Guffog fetched 
a scuttle of live coals, and having replemshed ‘‘ the 
rusty gi*ate, unconscious of a fire” for monthb be¬ 
fore, she proceeded with unwashed liands to aiiang^ 
the stipulated bed-linen (sdas, hot^ different f>^m 
Ailie Dinmont’s!) and, muttermg to herself as sho 
dischai^ed her task, seemed, hi inveterate spleen 
of temper, to grud^ even t^ose accommodations 
for which she was to receive payment. At length, 
however, she departed, grumbling between hex 
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te^, jfiiat ^ she wad rather lock tip a haill ward 
than me liking about thue niff-naffy ^ntles that 
gae,8slvjniickle fash wj’ their fancies,” 

^ 'When she was gone, Bertmm found himself 
reduced to tiip altematire of pacing his little apart¬ 
ment for exercise, or gazing out upon the sea in 
such proportions as could he seen from the narrow 
! panes of his window, obscured by dirt and bv close 
iron^bars, or reading over the records of'bruhtl 
wit and blackpardism which despair had scrawled 
upon the half-whitened walls. The sounds tvcre 
as uncomfortable as the objects of sight; the sullen 
dash of the tide, tvhich vras now retreating, and the 
occasional opening and shutting of a door, with all 
its accompaniments of jarring bolts and crealdng 
hinges, mingling occasionally with llie dull mouo- 
1 tony of the retiring ocean. Sometinies, too, he 
could hear the hoarse growl of the keeper, or the 1 
shriller stmu of his helpmate, almost aluays in 
the tone of discontent, anger, or insolence. At oilier 
times th^ large mastiff*, chained in the court-yard, 
aiiswy od with furious bark the insults of the idle 
loite^TS wlio made a sport of incensing him. 

length the tedium of this weary space was 
brokcV by the entrance of a dirty-looking serving 
wench\ who made some preparations for dinner by 
laying a half-dirty cloth upon a whole-dirty deal 
table. A knife and fork, which had not been worn i 
out by overcleaning, flanked a craclaHl delf plate; | 
a nearly empty mustard-pot, placed on one side of | 
the table, balanced a saltcellar, containing an arti- ! 
cleof a greyish, or rather a blackish mixture, upon i 
the other, both of stone-ware, and hearing too ob- ‘ 
vious marks of recent .service. ^Shortly after, the ; 
same Hebe brought up a pinto of hcef-collops, done ; 
in the frying-pan, with a huge allowance of grease | 
floating in an ocean of lukewarm w ater; and having I 
added a coarse loaf to tliese savoury viands, she re- | 
quested to know what liquors the gentleman chof.c | 
to o^der. The appearance of this faro was not very j 
invi^ng; but Bertram endeavoured to mend his 1 
commas, by ordering wine, which he found tole- j 
rablmgood, and, with the assistance of some iiidif- ; 
feren? cheese, made his dinner chiefly off the brouii 
loaf. When his meal was over, the girl presented 
her master’s compliments, and, if agreeable totlie 
gentleman, ho would help him to spend the even¬ 
ing. Bertram desired to be excused, and begged, 
instead of this gracious society, that he might be 
furnished with paper, pen, ink, and candles. Tlie 
light appeared in the shape of one long broken tal- ! 
low-candle, inclining over a tin candlestick coated 
with grease; as for tlie wuiting materials, the pri¬ 
soner was i^ormetl that he might have them the 
ne.xt day if ho chosg to send out to buy them. Ber¬ 
tram next desired the maid to procure him a book, 
and enforced his request with a shilling; in conse¬ 
quence of which, after long absence, she re-appeared 
with two odd volumes of the Newgate Calendar, 
wliich she Imd borrowed from Sam Silverquill, an 
idle apprentice, who W'as imprisoned under a charge 
of forgery. Having laid the books on the table, she 
retired, gnd left Bertram to studies which were not 
iU adap^ to his present melancholy situation. 


CHAPTER XBT. 

Rut if thou Phouldst be dragg’d in scorn 
To yonder ignominious tree, 

Thou fihalt not want one faithful friend 
To share the cruel fate's decree. 

Sbewstoke. 

Plunged in the gloomy reflections which were 
natimally excited by hia dismal reading, and dis¬ 
consolate situation, J^ertram, for the first time in 
his life, felt himself affected with a disposition to 
low spirits. “ I have been in worse situations tlian 
this too,” he said;—“ more dangerous, for here is 
no danger—more dismal in prospect, for my pre¬ 
sent confinement must necessarily be short—more 
intolemblo for the time, for here at least I have 
fire, food, and shelter. Yet, with reading these 
bloody tales of crime and misery, in a place bo cor¬ 
responding to the ideas which they excite, and in 
listening to these sad sounds, I feel a stronger 
disposition to melancholy than in my life 1 ever 
experienced. But 1 will not give way to it—Be¬ 
gone, thou record of guilt and infamy I ” he said, 
flinging the book upon the spare bed; “ a Scottish 
jail shall not break, on the very first day, the spi¬ 
rits which have resisted climate, and want, and 
penimy, and disease, and imprisoument, in a foreign 
land. I have fought many a hard battle with dame 
Fortune, and sh.e shall not beat me now if 1 can 
help it.” 

Then bending lik mind to a strong effort, he en¬ 
deavoured to view his sitimtion in the most favour¬ 
able light. Delaserre must soon be in Scotland; 
the certificates from liis commanding-ofiicer must 
soon arnve; nay, if Blannoring were first applied 
to, who could say but the effect miglit be a recon¬ 
ciliation between tliem? lie had often observed, 
and now remembered, that when his former colonel 
took the part of any one, it was never by lialves, 
and that he seemed to love those persons most who 
had lain under obligation to him. In the present 
ease, a favour, which could he asked with honour 
and gi’aiited with readiness, might be the means of 
reconciling them to each other. From this his feel¬ 
ings naturally tunied towards Julia; and, without 
very nicely measuring the distance between a sol¬ 
dier of fortune, wlio expected that her father’s 
attestation would deliver him from confinement, 
and the heiress of that father’s wealtli and expec¬ 
tations, b.c was building the gayest castle in tlie 
clouds, and varnishing it with all the tints of a sum- 
iner-ovening sky, when his labour was interrupted 
by a loud laiocking at tlio outer-gate, answered by 
the barldng of tlie gaunt half-staiwed mastiff*, which 
v.as quartered in the court-yai’d as an addition to 
the garrison. After mucli scrupulous precaution 
the gate was opened, and some person admitted. 
The house-door was next mibarred, unlocked, and 
unchained, a dog’s feet pattered up stairs in great 
haste, and the animal was heard scratching and 
whining at the door of the room. Next a heavy 
step was heard lumbering up, and Mac-Guffbg’s 
voice in the character of pilot—This way, this 
way; take care of the step;—ihat^s the room.”— 
Bertram’s door was then unbolted, and, to his great 
surprise and joy, his terrier Wasp rushed into the 
apartment, and almost devoured him with oaress- 
es, followed by the maasy form of his firiend ttem 
G^liee-hope. 

** £h whow 1 Eh whow! ” ejacidated the honest 
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fivrmer, fts he looked rou&d upon his friend’s mi¬ 
serable apartment and wretched accommodation— 
“ Wliat’s this o’t! what’s this o’t t” 

Just a trick of fortune, mv good friend,” said 
Bertram, rising and shaking nim heartily by the 
hand, “ that’s , 

“ But what will be done about it? — or'what 
tan be done about it?” «aid honest Dandie: “ is’t 
for debt, or what is’t for ? ” 

Why, it is not for debt,” answered Bertram; 
and if you have time to sit d(nvn. I’ll tell you all 
I know of the matter myself.” 

“ If I hae time?” said Dan die, with an accent 
on the word that somided like a howl of derision— 
Ou, what the deovil am I come here for, man, 
but just ance errand to see about it ? But ye’ll no 
be the waur o’ something to eat, I trow;—it’s get¬ 
ting late at e’en — I tell’d the frlk at the Change, 
svhere I put up Dumple, to send ower my sirpper 
here, and the chiekl Mac-Guffog is agreeable to let 
it in—I hae settled a’ that.—And now let’s hear 
your story — Whisht, Wasp, man! wow but he’s 
glad to see you, poor thing 1 ” 

Berti*am’s story, being confined to the accident 
of Hazlewood, and the confusion made between his 
own identity and that of one of the smugglers who 
had been active in the assault of Woodbourne, 
and chanced to hear the same name, was soon told. 
Dinmont listened very attentively. “ Aweel,” he 
Baid, this suld he nae sic dooms-desperate busi¬ 
ness surely — the lad’s doing weel again tliat was 
hurt, and what signifies twa or three lead draps in 
his shouthcr ? if yo had putten out his ee, it would 
hae been another case. But ch, as 1 wiiss auld 
Sherra Pleydell was to the fore here!—Od, he w’as 
the man for sorting them, and the queerest rougli- 
spoken deevil too that over ye heard ! ” 

“ But now tell me, my excellent friend, how did 
you find out I w'as hcreV’ 

“ Od, lad, queerly cneugb,” said Dandie; ‘‘ but 
I’ll tell ye that after we are done wi’ our supper, 
for it will maybe no be sae weel to speak about it 
while that lang-lugged limmer o’ a lass is gaun flisk- 
iiig in and out o’ tlie room.” 

Bertram’s ciuiosity was in some degree put to rest 
by the appearance of the supper which his friend 
had ordered, which, although homely enough, had 
the appetizing cleanliness in wliicli Mrs Mac-Guf- 
fog’s cookery was so eminently deficient. Dinmont 
also, premising he had ridden the wliole day since 
breakfast-time, without tasting anything to speak 
of,” which qualifying phrase related to about three 
pounds of cold roast mutton which he had discussed 
ftt his mid-day stage,—Dinmont, I say, fell stoutly 
upon the good cheer, and, like one of Homer’s he¬ 
roes, said little, either good or bad, till the rage cf 
tliirst and hunger was appeased. At length, after 
a draught of home-brewed ale, ho began by observ¬ 
ing, ^ Aweel, aweel, that hen,” looking upon the 
lamentable relics of w^hat had been once a large 
fowl, “ wasna a bad ano to be bred at a town end, 
though it’s no like our bam-door chuckics at Char- 
Ues^ope — and l am glad to see that this vexing 
job hasna taon awa your appetite. Captain.” 

Why, really, my diimer was not so excellent, 
Mr Dinmont, as to spoil my supper.” 

** I daur say no— I daur say no,” said Dandie. 
—" But now, hinny, that ye hae brought us the 
" brandy, and the mug wi* the het water, and the 
•ugar, and a* right, ye may steek the door, ye see, 
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for we wad hae borne o* our ain cracks.’^ The 
damsel accprdingly retired, and shut the d^r ol 
the apartment, te which she added the precaution 
of drawing a large bolt on the outside. . 

As soon as she was gone, Dandie reconneutre^ 
the premises, listened at the key-hole as if he had 
been listening for the blowing of an otter,—-and 
having Satisfied himself that there were no eaves¬ 
droppers, returned to the table; and making him¬ 
self what he called a gey stift’ cheerer, poked the 
fire, and began his story in an under-tone of gra¬ 
vity and importance not very usual with him. 

Ye see, Captain, I had been in Edjnhro’ for twa 
or three days, looking after the burial of a friend 
that we hae lost, and maybe I suld hae had some¬ 
thing for my ride; but tliere’s disappointments in 
a’ tilings, and wha can help the like o’ that? And 
1 had a wee bit law business besides, but that’s 
neither here nor there. In short, 1 had got- my 
matters settled, and liame I cam; and the mcA awa 
to the muirs to see what the herds liad been about, 
and I thought I might as weel gie a look tp the 
Tout-hope head, where Jock o* Dawston and . me 
has the outcast about a march. Weel, just 48 I 
was coming upon the bit, I saw a man afore me 
tliat 1 kcmi’d was nane o’ our herds, and it’^ a wild 
bit to meet ony other body, so when 1 cam up to 
him, it was Tod Gabriel the fox-hunter. So I says 
to him, rather surprised like, ‘ What are ye doing 
up amang tho craws here, without your hounds, 
man? are ye secldug the fox without the dogs?’ 
So he said, ‘ Na, guderaan, but 1 wanted to see 
yoursell.’ 

‘ Ay,’ said 1, ‘ and ye’ll be wanting eliding now, 
or something to pit ower the winter?” 

^ Na, na,’ quo’ he, ‘ it’s no that I’m seeking; but 
ye tak an unco concern in that Captain Brown that 
was staying wi’ you, d’ye no?’ 

‘ Troth do I, Gabriel,’ says I, ‘ and what atixiut 
him, lad V ' , 

“ Says ho, ‘ There’s mair tak an interest ii^iim 
than you, and some that I am bound to obeytlmnd 
it’s no just on my ain will that I’m here to tef^^U 
something about him that will no please you.’ 

‘ Faith, naething will please me,’ quo’ I, ‘ that’s 
no pleasing to him.’ 

‘ And then,’ quo’ he, ‘ ye’ll be ill-sorted to hear 
that he's like to be in the prison at Portanferry, if 
he disna tak a’ the better care o’ himsell, for there’s 
been waiTants out to tak him as soon as he comes 
ower the water frac Allonby. And now, gudeman, 
an ever ye wish him weel, ye maun ride down to 
Portanfon’y, and let nae grass grow at tlie nag’s 
heels; and if yo find him in confinement) yo maun 
stay beside him night and day, for a day or twa, for 
he’ll want friends that hae baith heart and hand; 
and if ye neglect this, ye’ll never rue but ance, for 
it Avill be for a’ yonr life.’ 

‘ But, safe us, man,’ quo’ I, ‘ how did ye learn a’ 
this ? — it’s an unco way between tliis and Portan- 
ferry.’ 

* Never ye mind that,* quo’ he; ^ them that brought 
us the news rade night and day, and ye mAun be 
instantly if ye wad do ony gudc'—and sae I have 
naething mair to tell ye.**—he sat himsell doun 
and hirselled doun info the glen, where it wad hae 
been ill following him wi’ the beast, and I cam back 
to Charlies-hope to tell the gudewife, for I was 
uncertain what to do. It wad look tmeo-Uke, I 
thought, just to be sent out on a hnnt-the-gowk 
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L'lTaJd wi* a land-louper like that. But, Lord I as 
the fcdewife set up her tliroat about it, and said 
sliame it wad be if ye was to como to ony 
v^rang, 1 could help ye;—and then in cam your 
letter that confirmed it. So 1 took to the kist, and 
out wi^ the pickle notes in case tliey should bo 
needed, and a’ the bairns mn to saddle Dumj)le. 
By gi’eat luck I had taen the other boast to Edm- 
bro’, sae Dumple >\’jis as fresh as a rose. Sae aff 
I set, and Wasp wi’ me, for yc wad really hae 
thought he kcnn’d where I was gaun, puir boast; 
and hero I am after a trot o’ sixty mile, or near 
by. But Wasp rade thirty o’ them afore me on the 
saddle, and' the puir doggie balanced itsell as ane 
of the weans wad hae dune, whether 1 trotted or 
cantered.” 

In this strange story Bertram obviously saw, 
supposing the warning to be time, some intimation i 
of danger more violent and imminent than could j 
be likely ||o arise from a few days’ imprisonment, j 
A t tlie Sft^ne time it wiis equally evideut that some i 
friend was working in his behalf. “ Did 
YojAiot say,” he asked Dinmoiit, ‘‘ that this man 
Sa&riel was of gipsy blood ? ” 

^ “yit was e’en judged sae,” said Dinmont “ and I 
thimi; this maks it likely; for they aye ken where 
the gangs o’ ilk it?ier are to be found, and they can 
gar news flee hke a foot-ba’ through the country 
an they like. An’ 1 forgat to tell ye, there’s been 
an unco inquiry after tlie auld wife that we saw in 
Bewcastle; the sheriff’s had folk ower the Lime- 
stane Edge after her, and down the Hermitage and 
Liddcl, and a’ gates, and a reward offered for her 
to appear, o’ fifty pound sterling, uao less; and j 
Justice Forster, he's had out warrants, as 1 am | 
leird, in Cumberland, and an unco ranging and ' 
ripiiig they have had a’ gates secldng for her—but | 
she’ll no be taen wi’ tliem unless she likes, for a’ ! 
that.” ! 

“ And how comes that?” sai<l Bertram. ! 


they’ll send for a wife like Meg far eneugb. t/r drese 
the corjise—od, it’s a’ the burial they ever think 
o’! and then to he put into the ground witliout ony 
decency, just like dogs. But they stick to it that 
they’ll be streekit, and bae an auld wife when they’im 
dying, to rhyme ower prayers, and ballants, and 
charms, as they ca’ them, rather tJian tliey’ll hae 
a minister to como and pray wi’ tliem —that s an 
auld threep o’ theirs; and 1 am thinking the man 
tliat died will hae l)een ane o' the folk that was sliot 
when they bunit Woodbourne.” 

“ But, my good friend, Woodbourne is not bui'iit,” 
said Bertram. 

“ Wool, the better for tliem that hides in’t,” an¬ 
swered tlie store-farmer. “ Od, we had it up tlio 
water \vi’ us, that there wasna a staiio on the tap o’ 
aiiither. But there wa.s fighting, ony way; I daur 
to say, it would be fine fun! And, as I said, ye 
may take it on trust, that that’s been ane o’ the 
men killed there, and that it’s been tlie gijjsies that 
took your poclcmanky when they fand the chaise 
slickin’ in the siiaw—they wadiia pass tlie like o’ 
that—it wad just come to their hand like the bowl 
o’ a pint stoup.”^ 

“ But if this woman is p. sovereign among them, 
why Avas she not able to afford me open protec¬ 
tion, and to get me back my property ? ” 

“ Ou, Avha kens 1 she has muckle to say wi’ them, 
hut Avhilos they'll tak their ain Avay for a’ that, 
Avhen they're under temptation. And then there’s 
the smugglers that they’re aye leagued wi’; she 
maybe couldiia manage them sae weel — they’re 
aye banded thegither. I’ve heard that the gipsies 
ken when the smugglers will come aff, and Avhere 
they’re to land, better than the very merchants 
tliat deni wi’ them. And then, to the boot o’ that, 
slie’s Avhiles crack-brained, and has a bee in her 
head; they say that whether her spaeings and for- 
tune-telhngs be true or no, for certain she believes 
in them a’ liersell, and is aye guiding hei*soll by 


Ou, I diuiia ken ; I daur say it’s noiiseiise, but 
tliA say she has gathered the leni-seed, and can 
ony gate she hkes, like Jock-the-Giant-killer 
in tfic ballaut, wi’ his coat o’ darkness and his shoon 
o’ swiftness. Ony way she’s a kind o’ queen amang 
the gipsies ; she is mail* than a hundred year auld, 
folk say, and minds the coming in o’ the moss¬ 
troopers in the troublesome times Avhen the Stuarts 
were put awa. Sae, if she canna hide hersell, she 
kens them that can hide her weel eneugh, ye need- 
na doubt that. Od, an I had kenn’d it had been 
Meg Merrilies yon night at Tihh Mumps’s, 1 Avad 
taen care how I crossed her. 

Bertram listened AA*ith great attention to this 
account, which tallied so Avell in many points Avith 
Avhat he had himself seen of this gipsy sibyl. After 
a moment’s consideration, he concluded it would 
be no breach of faith to mention Avhat he had seen 
at Demcleugh to a person who held Meg in such 
reverence as Dinmont obviously did. He told his 
story accordingly, often interrupted by ejaculations, 
such as, “ Weel, the like o’ that now 1” or, “ Na, 
deil an that’s no something uoav !” 

When our Liddesdale friend had heard the whole 
to aJJ^*^d, he shook his great black head—“ Weel, 
I’U j^haud there’s baith gude and ill amang the 
gipwes,\uid if they deal wi’ the Enemy, it’s a’ their 
mn business, and no ours. 1 ken what the streek- 
ing the corpse wad be, w’eel eneugh. Thae smug¬ 
gler deeAriis, when ony o’ them’s killed in a fray, 


some queer prophecy or anither. So she disna ; 
aye gang the straight road to the Avell. — But deil j 
o’ sic a story as yours, Avi’ glamour and de.ad folk ; 
and losing aiie’s gate, I ever heard out o’ the tide- ; 
books!—But Avhisht, I hear the keeper coming.” 1 
Mac-Gufi'og accordingly interrupted their dis- { 
course by tlie harsh liariuony of the holts and bars, ' 
and showed his bloated visage at the opening door, j 
j “ Come, Mr Dinmont, we haA*e put off locking up i 
fur an hour to oblige ye ; ye must go to your j 
quarters.” 1 

** Quartei’s, man? 1 intend to sleep here the night. 1 
There’s a spare bed in the Captain’s room.” j 

“ It’s impossible !” answered the keeper. | 

I “ But I say it is possible, and that I wiuna stir 
— and there’s a di*am t’ye.” 

Mac-Guffog drank off the siiints, and resumed 
his objection. “ But it’s against rule, sir; ye have 
committed uae malefaclimi.” 

I’ll break your head,” said the sturdy Liddes- 
dalo man, “ if ye say ony mair about it, and that 
Avillbe malefaction eneugh to entitle me to ae niglit’s 
lodging wi’ you, ony way.” 

“ But 1 tell ye, Mr Dinmont,” reiterated the 
keeper, “ it’s against rule, and I behoved to lose 
my post.” 

** Weel, Mac-Gufiog,” said Dandie, “ 1 imu just 

1 The handle of a stoup of liquor; tliui which, our pro¬ 
verb seems to lul’er, there is nothing comes more reAiUiy j 
to the grasp. 
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twa things to say. Ye keu wha i am weel enough, 
and that I wadna loose a prisoner.” 

And how do I ken that 1 ” answered the jailor. 

Weel, if ye dinna ken that,” said the resolute 
farmer, ‘‘ ye ken this;—ye ken ye’re wliiles obliged 
to be up our water in the way o* your business; 
now, if ye let me stay quietly here tlie night wi’ 
the Captain, Pse pay ye double fees for the room; 
and if ye say no, ye shall hae the best sark-fu’ o’ 
sair banes that ever ye had in your life, the first 
time ye set a foot Dy Liddel-moat!” 

“ Aweel, aweel, gudemau,” said Mac-Guffog, a 
wilfu’ man maun hae his way; but if I am chal¬ 
lenged for it by tlie justices, I ken wha sail bear 
the wyte;”—and lining sealed this observation 
with a deep oath or two, he retired to bed, after 
carefully securing all the doors of the Bridewell. 
The bell from the town steeple tolled nine just as 
the ceremony was concluded. 

Although it’s but early hours,” said the farmer, 
who had observed that his friend looked somewhat 
pale and fatigued, I think we had better lie down. 
Captain, if ye’re no agreeable to another cheerer. 
But troth, ye’re nae glass-breaker; and neither 
am I, unless it be a screed wi’ the neighbours, or 
when I’m on a ramble.” 

Bertram readily assented to the motion of his 
faithful friend, but, on looking at the bed, felt re¬ 
pugnance to tnist liimself undressed to Mrs Mac- 
Guffog’s clean sheets. 

I’m mucklo o’ your opinion. Captain,” said 
Dandie. ‘‘Od, this bed looks as if a’ the colliers in 
Sanquhar had been in’t thegither. But it ’ll no win 
through my muckle coat.” So sayiug, he flung him¬ 
self upon the frail bed with a force that made all 
its timbers crack, and in a few moments gavo 
audible signal tliat lie was fast asleep. Bertram 
slipped off his coat and boots, and occupied the other 
dormitory. The strangeness of his destiny, and the 
mysteries which appeared to thicken around him, 
while he seemed alike to be persecuted and pro¬ 
tected by secret enemies and friends, arismg out of 
a class of people with whom he had no previous 
connexion, for some time occupied his thoughts. 
Fatigue, however, gradually composed his mind, 
and ill a short time he was as fast asleep as his 
companion. And in this comfortable state of obli¬ 
vion we must leave them, uutil we acquaint the 
reader with some other circumstances which oc¬ 
curred about the same period. 


CHAPTER XLVl. 

-Say from whence 

You owe this strange intelligence? or why 
Upon this blasted heath you stop our way 
With such prophetic greeting? — 

Speak, I charge you^ Macbath, 

Upon the evening of the day when Bertram’s 
examination had taken place, Colonel Mannering 
arrived at Woodboumo from Edinburgh. He found 
hia family in their usual state, which probably, so 
far as Julia was concerned, would not have been 
the case had she learned the news of Bertram’s 
arrest. But as, during the Colonera absence, the 
two young ladies lived much retired, this circum¬ 
stance fortunately had not reached Woodboume. 
A letter had already made Miss Bertram acquaint¬ 
ed witli the domifall of the e.xpectatioE3 which liad 


been formed upon the bequest of her kinswduiau 
Whatever hopes that news might have dispelled, 
the disappointment did not prevent her from ^'oin- 
ing her friend in affording a cheerful reception to 
the Colonel, to whom she thus endeavoured to ex¬ 
press the deep sense she entertained of his paternal 
kindness. She touched on her regret, that at such 
a season of the year he should have made, upon 
her account, a journey so fruitless. 

^ That it was fruitless to you, my dear,” said the 
Colonel, ‘‘ I do most deeply lament; but for my 
own share, I have made some valuable acquaint¬ 
ances, and have spent the time I liave been absent 
in Edinburgh witli peculiar satisfaction; so that, ou 
that score, there is nothing to be regretted. Even 
our friend the Dominie is returned thrice the man 
he was, from having sharpened liis wits in con¬ 
troversy with the geniuses of the nortliem metro¬ 
polis.” 

“ Of a surety,” said the Dominie, with great com¬ 
placency, “ I did wrestle, and was not overcome, 
though my adversary was cunning in his art.” 

1 presume,” said Miss Mannering, “ the Vou- 
test was somewhat fatiguing, Mr Sampson ?” 

‘‘Very much, young lady—howbeit, I girded up 
my loins and strove against him.” 

“ I can bear witness,” said the Colonel, “ I never 
saw an affair better contested. The enemy was 
like the Mahratta cavalry; he assailed on all sides, 
and presented no fair mark for artillery; but JMr 
Sampson stood to his guns, notwitlistanding, and 
fired away, now upon the enemy, and now upon 
the dust which he had raised. But we must not 
fight our battles over again to-night—to-morrow 
we shall have the whole at breakfast.” 

The next morning at breakfast, howevei’, tlie 
Dominie did not make his appearance. He had 
walked out, a servant said, early in the morning; 
— it was so common for him to forget his meals, 
that his absence never deranged the family. The 
housekeeper, a decent old-fashioned Presbyterian 
matron, having, as such, tlie liighest respecSlffor 
Sampson’s theological acquisitions, had it in clS^ge 
on these occasions to take care that he was no suf- i 
ferer by his absence of mind, and therefore usually j 
waylaid liim on liis return, to remind him of his 
sublunary wants, and to minister to their relief. It 
seldom, however, happened, that he was absent 
from two meals together, as was the case in the 
present instance. We must explain the cause of 
this unusual occurrence. 

The conversation which Mr Pleydeli had held 
with Mr Mannering on the subject of the lose of 
Harry Bertram, had awakened all the painful sen¬ 
sations which that event had inflicted upon Samp¬ 
son. The affectionate heart of the poor Dominie 
had always reproached him, that liis negligence in 
leaving the child in the care of Frank Kennedy 
had been the proximate cause of the murder of the 
one, the loss of the other, the death of Mrs Ber¬ 
tram, and the ruin of the family of his patron. It 
was a subject which he never conversed upon,—ii 
indeed his mode of speech could be called conver¬ 
sation at any time,—but it was often present to his 
imagination. The sort of hope so strongly ai^ii^ed 
and asserted in Mrs Bertram’s last settlemer)^ had 
excited a corresponding feeling in the Dominie’s 
bosom, which was exasperated into a sort of sick¬ 
ening anxiety, by the discredit with which Pleydeli 
iiad treated it.—“ Assuredly,” thought Sampsii to 
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g f, hu itt a man of enidition, and well skilled 
weighty matters of the law; but he is “also 
of humorous levity and inconsistency of 
; and wherefore should he pronounce ex ca¬ 
ns^ were, on the hope expressed by worthy 
Madam Margaret Bertram of Singleside?”— 

All this, 1 say, the Dominie thought to himself; 
for had he uttered half the sentence, his jaws would 
have, ached for a month under the unusual fatigue 
of such a continued exertion. The result of these 
cogitations was a resolution to go and visit the 
scene of the tragedy at Warroch Point, where he 
liad not been for many years—not, indeed, since 
the fatal accident had happened. The walk was a 
long one, for the Point of Warroch lay on the far¬ 
ther side of the Kllangowan propei’ty, which was 
interposed between it and Woodbourne. Besides, 
tlie Dominie went astray more than once, and met 
with brooks swohi into torrents by the melting of 
tlie snow, >vhere he, honest man, had only the sum- 
nier-rWoBectiou of little trickling rills. 

A^^ength, however, he reached the woods which 
lisjnad made tlie object of his excursion, and tra¬ 
velled them with care, muddling his disturbed | 
bra^s with vague efibrts to recall every circum- i 
stani^e of the catastrophe. It will readily be sup- | 
posed that the influence of local situation and as- | 
sociation was inadcMpiate to produce conclusions | 
JifTci'ent from those which he had formed under j 
the immediate pressure of the occurrences them- I 
fielves. With many a weary sigh, therefore, and ! 
many a groan,” the poor Dominie returned from , 
ills hopeless pilgrimage, and weariedly plodded his ! 
way towards Woodbourne, debating at times in his ' 
{ altered mind a question which was forced upon 
I him by the cravings of an appotite rather of the 
keenest, namely, whether he had breakfasted that 
morning or no?—It was in this twilight humour, 
now thinking of the loss of the child, then involun¬ 
tarily compelled to meditate upon the somewhat 
'rnWgruous subject of himg-beef, rolls, and butter, 
route, which was diticrent from that which 
U^ii^Jurtaken in the morning, conducted Iiim past 
the small ruined tower, or ratlicr vestige of a tower, | 
called by the country people the Kaim of Dcrn- 
cleugli. 

The reader may recollect the description of this 
iniiii in the twenty-seventh chapter of this narrative, 
as the vault in which young Bertram, under the 
auspices of Meg Merrilies, witnessed the death of 
Hatteraick’s lieutenant. The tradition of the coim- 
try added ghostly terrors to the natural awe in¬ 
spired by the situation of this place—which terrors 
tlie gipsies^ho so long inhabited the vicinity, had 
probably invented, or at least propagated, for their 
own advantage. It was said, that dm’ing the times 
of tlio Galwegian independence, one Hanlon Mac- 
Dingawaie, brother to the reigning chief, Knartli 
Mac-Dingawaie, murdered liis brother and sove¬ 
reign, in order to usurp the principality from his 
infant nephew, and that being pursued for ven¬ 
geance by tlie faithful allies and retainers of the 
house, who espoused the cause of the lawful heir, 
lie was compelled to retreat, with a few followers 
whoi^tie had, involved in his crime, to this im- 
pre™|ble tower called the Kaim of Demcleugh, 
w^iere Be defended himself until nearly reduced by 
famine, when, setting fire to the place, he and the 
small remaining garrison desperately perished by 
'heir own swords, ratlier than fall into the hands 


of their exasperated enemies. This ti*agedy, which; 
considering the wild times wherein it was placed, 
might have some foundation in truth, was larded 
witli many legends of superstition and diablerie, sc 
tliat most of the peasants of the neighbourhood, ii 
benighted, would rather have chosen to make a 
considerable circuit, than pass tliese haunted walls. 
The lights, often seen around the tower when ased 
as tlie rendezvous of the lawless characters by 
whom it was occasionally frequented, were account¬ 
ed for, under authority of these tales of witchery, 
in a manner at once convenient for the private par¬ 
ties concerned, and satisfactory to the public. 

Now it must be confessed that our friend Samp¬ 
son, although a profound scholar and mathemati¬ 
cian, had not travelled so far in philosophy as to 
doubt the reality of witchcraft or apparitions. Bom 
indcctl at a time when a doubt in the existence of 
witches was interpreted as equivalent to a justifi¬ 
cation of their infernal practices, a belief of such 
legends had been impressed upon the Dominie as 
an article indivisible from his religious faith; and 
perhaps it would have been equally difficult to have 
induced him to doubt the one as the other. With 
these feelings, and in a tliick misty day, which was 
already drawing to its close. Dominie Sampson did 
not pass the Kaim of Demcleugh without some 
feelings of tacit horror. 

What, then, was his astonishment, wlieii, on 
passing the door—that door which was supposed to 
iiave been placed there by one of the latter Lairds 
of Ellangowan to prevent presumptuous strangers 
from incurring the dangers of the haunted vault— 
tliat door, supposed to be always locked, and the 
I key of which was popularly said to be deposited 
with the presbytery— that door, that very door, 
opened suddenly, and the figure of Meg Merrilies, 
well known, though not seen for many a revolving 
year, was placed at once before the eyes of tli© 
startled Dominie! She stood immediately before 
him in the foot-path, confronting him so abso¬ 
lutely, that ho could not avoid her except by fairly 
' turning back, which his manhood prevented him 
from thinking of. 

[ keim’d ye wad be here,” she said, with her 
luirsh and hollow voice: I ken wha ye seek ; but 
ye maun do my bidding.” 

Get thee behind me!” said the alarmed Do¬ 
minie— x\void ye! — Conjuro te, scelestissima — 
nequissima—sf.)urcissima — iniqumlma—atque mi- 
serrima — conjiu’o te ! !! ”— 

Meg stood her ground against this tremendous 
volley of superlatives, wliich Sampson hawked up 
from the pit of his stomacli, and hurled at her in 
thunder. ‘Ms the carl daft,” she said, wi’ hia 
glamour I ” 

“ Conjuro, continued the Dominie, “ ahjuro^ 
couU’stor, atque ririliter impero tibiC’ - 

“ What, in the name of Sathan, are ye feared 
for, wi’ your French gibberish, that would make a 
dog sick ? Listen, ye stickit stibbler, to what I tell 
ye, or yc sail rue it while there’s a limb o’ ye hings 
to anither!—Tell Colonel Mannering that I ken 
he’s seeking me. He kens, and I ken, that the 
blood will bo wiped out, and the lost will be found, 
And Bertram’s right and Bertrsun’s might 
Shall meet on Ellangowan height. 

Ilae, there’s a letter to him; I was gaun to send it 
in another way.—I cauna write my sell; but I hae 
them that will baith write and read, and ride and 
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rin for me. Tell him the time’s coming now, and 
the weird’s dreed, and the wheel’s turning. Bid 
him look at the stars as he has looked at them be¬ 
fore.—Will ye mind a’ this?” 

“ Assuredly,” said the Dominie, “ I am dubious 
—for, woman, I am perturbed at thy words, and 
my flesh quakes to hear thee.” 

‘‘ They’ll do you nao ill though, and maybe 
inuckle gude,” 

“ Avoid ye ! I desii'o no good that comes by im- 
lawful means.” 

“ Fule-body that thou art! ” said Meg, stepping 
up to liim with a frown of indignation that made 
her dark eyes flash hke lamps from under lier bent 
brows—fule-body ! if I meant ye wrang, couldna 
I clod ye ower that craig, and wad man ken how 
yo cam by your end mair than Frank Kennedy ? 
Hear ye that, ye worricow ? ” 

“ In the name of all tliat is good,” said the 
Dominie, recoiling, and pointing his long pewter¬ 
headed walking-cane like a javelin at the supposed 
sorceress, — “ in the name of all that is good, 
bide off hands! I will not be handled—woman, 
stand off, upon thine own proper peril!—desist, I 
say—I am strong—lo, I will resist!”—Here his 
speech was cut short; for Meg, armed with super¬ 
natural strength (as the Dominie asserted), broke 
in upon his guard, put by a thrust which he made 
at her with his cane, and lifted liiin into the vault, 
“ as easily,” said he, “ as I could sway a Kitchen's 
Atlas.” 

“ Sit down there,” she said, pushing the half- 
throttled preacher with some violence against a 
I broken chair — sit do\vii there, and gather your 
wind and your senses, ye black barrow-tram o’ the 
kirk that ye are! — Are ye fou or fasting ?” 

** Fasting—from all hut sin,” answered the Do¬ 
minie, who, recovering his voice, and finding his 
exorcisms only served to exasperate the intractable 
sorceress, thought it best to affect complaisance and 
submission, inwardly conning over, however, the 
wholesome conjm*ations which he durst no longer 
utter aloud. But as the Dominie’s brain was by no 
means equal to carry on two trains of ideas at the 
same time, a word or two of his mental exercise 
sometimes escaped, and mingled with his uttered 
speech in a manner ludicrous enough, especially as 
tlie poor man shrunk himself together after every 
escape of the kind, from terror of the effect it 
might produce upon the indtable feelings of the 
witch. 

Meg, in the meanwhile, went to a great black 
cauldron that was boiling on a fii-e on the floor, 
and, lifting the lid, an odour was diffused through 
the vault, which, if the vapours of a witch’s caul¬ 
dron could in aught be tiaisted, promised better 
' things than the hell-broth which such vessels ai’e 
usually supposed to contain. It was in fact the sa¬ 
vour of a goodly stew, composed of fowls, hares, 
partridges, and moorgame, boiled in a large mess 
with potatoes, onions, and leeks, and from the size 
of tlie cauldron, appeared to be prepared for half a 
dozen of people at least. 

** So ye hae eat naething a’ day ? ” said Meg, hea¬ 
ving a large portion of this mess into a brown dish, 
and strewing it savourily with salt and pepper.^ 

“ Nothing,” answered the Dominie—“ scelestii- 
timal —that is—gudewife.” 

i See Note Kf—Gipsej/ Cookery. 


" Hae then,” said she, placing the dish before 
him, there’s wliat will warm your heart.” ^ 

I do not hunger— malefica —that is to iky— 
Mrs Merrilies!” for he said unto himself, the sa^ 
vour is sw'eet, hut it hath been cooked a Caiiidia 
or an Ericthoe.” 

" If ye dinna eat instantly, and put some saul in 
ye> by the bread and the salt, I’ll put it down your 
throat wi’ the cutty spoon, scauldiug as it is, and 
whether ye will or no. Gape, sinner, and swallow 1 ” 
Sampson, afraid of eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
tigers’ chaudi’ons, and so forth, had determined not 
to venture; hut the smell of the stew was fast melt¬ 
ing his obstinacy, which flowed from his chops as 
it were in streams of water, and the witch’s threat? 
decided him to feed. Hunger and feai’ are exeeb 
lent casuists. 

“ Saul,” said Hunger, “ feasted with the witch of 
Endor .”—“ And,” quoth Fear, “ the salt wjiich 
she sprinkled upon the food showeth plain!/ it is 
not a necromantic banquet, in which that Season¬ 
ing never occurs.”—And besides,” says bimiger, 
after the fii-st spoonful, “ it is savouiy and refresli- 
ing viands.” 

So ye like the meat ? ” said the hostess. 

‘‘ Yea,” answered the Dominie, and I give; tlico 
thanks— sceleratimma !—which means—Mrs Mar¬ 
garet.” 

Aweel, eat your fill; but an ye kenn’d how it 
was gotten, ye maybe wadua hke it sae week” 
Sampson’s spoon dropped, in the act of conveying 
its load to his mouth. ‘‘ There’s been inony a moon¬ 
light watch to bring a’ that trade tliegither,” con¬ 
tinued Meg,—the folk that are to eat that dinner 
thought little o’ your game-laws.” 

“ is that all ? ” thought Sampson, resuming his 
spoon, and shovelling away manfully; ‘‘ 1 will not 
lack my food upon that argument.” 

“ Now, ye mami tak a dram,” 

‘‘ I will,” quoth Sampson— conjuro te —that is, 
I thank you heartily,” for he thought to hims^, in 
for a penny, in for a pound; and he fairly /gS^k 
the witch’s health in a cupful of brandy. 
had put this cope-stone upon Meg’s good cheer, he 
felt, as he said, ‘‘ mightily elevated, and afraid of 
no evil which could befall unto him.” 

Will ye remember my errand now?” said Meg 
Memlies; ‘‘ I ken by the feast o’ your ee that ye’re 
anithcr man than when you cam in.” 

“ 1 will, Mrs Margaret,” repeated Sampson stout¬ 
ly; I will deliver unto him the sealed yepistle, 
and will add wliat you please to send by word of 
mouth.” 

“ Then I’ll make it short,” says Bteg. “ Tell 
him to look at the stars witliout fail this night, and 
to do what I desire him in that letter, as hq would 
wish 

That Bertram’s ricfht and Bertram’s might 
jShould meet on Ellangowan height. 

I have seen him twice when he saw na me; 1 ken 
when he was in tliis countiy first, and I ken what’s 
brought him back again. Up, an’ to the gate I ye’re 
ower lang here—follow me.” - 

Sampson followed the sibyl accordingly, who 
guided him about a quarter of a mile throqgb the 
woods, by a shorter cut than he could havivfound 
for himself; tliey then entered upon the common, 
Meg still marching before him at a great pace, un¬ 
til she gained the top of a small hillock which over¬ 
hung the road. 
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“ i'fere,” she said, “ sttuid still here. Look how 
o;ie ^ting sun breaks through yon cloud that’s 
be^lpUkening the lift a’ day. See where the first 
fa’s — it’s upon Donagild’s round 
{o^ver—the^uldest tower in the Castle o’ Ellangow- 
an—that’s no for naething!—See as it’s glooming 
to seaward abune yon sloop in the bay—that’s no 
for naething neither.—Here I stood on this very 
spot,” said she, drawing herself up so as not to 
lose one hair-breadth of her uncommon height, and 
stretching out her long sinewy arm and clenched 
hand—hero I stood, when 1 tauld the last Laird 
o’ Ellangowan what was coming on his house;— 
and did that fa’ to the ground ? Na—it hit even 
ow^er sair! And here, where I brake the wand of 
peace ower him—here I shind again—to bid Cod 
bless and prosper the just heir of Ellangowan that 
will sune be brought to his ain ; and the best laird 
he sJiall be that Ellangowan has seen for throe 
hundred yeti’s. I’ll no live to sec it, maybe ; but 
there n^"be mony a blytlie ce see it though mine 
bb t’^j^Jed. And now, Abel Sampson, as ever ye lo’cd 
.tlV6*'Coose of Ellangowan, away wi’ my message to 
the feigUsh Colonel as if life and death were upon 
your ^haste! ” 

So Raying, she turned suddenly from the amazed 
Dominie, and regained with swift and long strides 
the shelter of the wood from which she had issued, 
at the point where it most encroaelied upon the 
common. Sampson gazed after her for a moment 
in utter astonishment, and then obeyed her direc¬ 
tions, hurrying to Woodbourne at a tmee very un¬ 
usual for him, exclaiming three times, I’rodigi- 
ous! prodigious! pro-di-gi-ous! ” 


CHAPTER XLVIL 

-It is not madness 

'I'hat I liave utter’d; bring me to the test, 
j I the matter will re-word; which madooss 
L^ould gambol from. Ihnnitt. 

i^^Jr Sampson crossed the hall with a bewil¬ 
dered; look, Mrs Allan, the good housekeeper, who, 
with the reverent attention which is usually ren¬ 
dered to the clergy in Scotland, was on the watch 
for his return, sallied forth to meet him—“ What’s 
this o’t now, Mr Sampson ; this is w'aur tlian ever ! 
—ye’ll realty do yourself some injury wd’ these lang 
fasts—naething’s sae hurtful to the stamach, Mr 
Sampson;—if ye wouhl but put some peppermint 
draps in your pocket, or let Barnes cut yo a sand¬ 
wich.” 

‘‘Avoid theel” quoth the Dominie, his mind 
running still upon his interview with Alcg Merri- 
lies, and maldng for the dining-parlour. 

“ Na, ye neediia gang in there—the cloth’s been 
removed an hour syne, and the Colonel’s at his 
wine; but just step into my room—I have a nice 
steak that the cook will do in a moment.” 

“ Exorciso said Sampson,—“ that is, I have 

dined,” 

“ Dined! it’s impossible—wha can ye hae dined 
wi’, youAhat gangs out nae gate?” 

“ W^h Beelzebub, I believe,” said the minister. 

“ then he’s bewitched for certain,” said the 
housekee^r, letting go her hold ; “ he’s bewitched, 
or he’s daft, and ony way the Colonel maun just 
guide him his ain gate. Wae’s me! Hech, sirs! 

I It’s a sair thing to see learning bring folk to this!” 


j And witii this compassionate ejaculation she ro*- 
treatod into her own premises. 

The object of her commiseration had by this 
time entered the dining-parlour, where his appear¬ 
ance gave great surprise. He was mud up to the 
shoulders, and the natural paleness of his hue was 
twice as cadaverous as usual, through terror, fa¬ 
tigue, and perturbation of mind. “ What on earth 
is the meaning of this, Mr Sampson?” said Man* 
neriiig, who observed Miss Bertram looking much 
alarmed for her simple b\it attached friend. 

“ Exorcise, —said the Dominie. 

“ How, sir ?” replied the astonished Colonel. 

“ I crave pardon, honourable sir I but my wits”— 

“ Are gone a wool-gatliering, I think. Pray, Mr 
Sampson, collect yourself, and let me know the 
meaning of all this.” 

Sampson was about to reply, but finding his La¬ 
tinof exorcism still came most readily to 
his tongue, he prudently desisted from the attempt, 
and put tlic seraj) of paper which he had received 
from the gipsy into ^laimering’s hand, wdio broke 
the seal and read it with surprise. “ This seems 
to bo some jest,” he said, “ and a very dull one.” 

“ It came from no jesting person,” said ISIr 
Sampson, 

“ bVom w'liom thou did it come?” demanded 
IMannering. 

The Doniijiie, who ofttm displayed some delicacy | 
of reeollection in eases wdiere Miss Bertram luul j 
an interest, remembered tlio painful circumstances 
connected wdth Meg Merrilies, looked at the young 
ladies, and remained silent. “We will join you 
at the tea-table in an instant, Julia,” saitl the Co¬ 
lonel ; “ I see that Mr Sampson wishes to speak 
to me alone.—And now they are gone, w'hat, in 
I leaven’s name, Mr Sampson, is the meaning of all 
I this?” 

I ■“ It may be a message from Heaven,” said the 
I Dominie, “ but it came by Beelzebub’s postmis¬ 
tress. It w'as (hat watch, IMeg Merrilies, wdio should 
have been burned wdtli a tar-barrel twenty years 
binco, for a harlot, thief, wdtcli, and gipsy.” 

“ Are you sure it w'as she?” said the Colonel, 
with great interest. 

“ Siii'e, honoured sir ? Of a truth she is one not 
to 1)0 forgotten—the like o’ Meg Merrilies is not to 
be sec*n in any land.” 

The Colonel paced the room rapidly, cogitating 
with himself. “ To send out to apprehend her — 
but it is too distant' to send to Mac-Morlan, and 
Sir Robert Hazlewa)od is a pompous coxcomb ; be¬ 
sides the chance of not finding her upon tlie spot, 
or that the humour of silence that seized her before 
may again return;—no, 1 will not, to save being 
thought a fool, neglect the course she points out. 
Many of her class set out by being imposters, and 
end by becoming enthusiasts, or hold a kind of 
darkling conduct between both lines, unconscious 
almost when they are cheating themselves, or when 
imposing on others.—Well, my cotirse is a plain 
one at any rate; and if my efforts are fruitless, it 
shall not be owing to over-jealousy of my own cha¬ 
racter for wisdom.” 

With tins he rang the bell, and ordering Barnes 
into his private sitting-room, gave him some orders, 
with the result of which the reader may be made 
hereafter acquainted. We must now' take up an- 
otlier adventure, which is also to be w^oven int<) the 
story of tliis remarkable day. 
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Charles Hazlewood had not ventured to make a 
'risit at Woodboume during the absence of the Co¬ 
lonel. Indeed Mannering’s whole behaviour had 
impressed upon him an opinion that tins would be 
disagreeable; and such was tlie ascendency wdiicli 
the successful soldier and accomplished gentleman 
had attained over the young man’s conduct, that in 
no respect would he Inave ventured to offend him. 
Ho saw, or thought he saw, in Colonel Manner- 
ing’s general conduct, an approbation of his attach¬ 
ment to Mies Bertram. But then he saw still more 
plainly the impropriety of any attempt at a private 
correspondence, of which his parents could not be 
supposed to approve, and he respected this baiTier 
interposed l^etwixt them, both on Manncring’s ac¬ 
count, and as he was tlie liberal and zealous pro¬ 
tector of Miss Bertram. ‘‘ No,” said he to himself, 
—** I will not endanger tlie comfort of my Lucy’s 
present retreat, until i cjm offer her a home of her 
own.” 

With this valorous resolution, which he main¬ 
tained, although liis horse, from constant habit, 
turned liis head down the avenue of Woodbourno, 
and although he himself passed the lodge twice 
even' day, Charles Hazlewood withstood a strong 
iimlination to ride down, just to ask liow the young 
ladies were, and whether lie Could be of any ser¬ 
vice to tliem during Colonel Maunering’s absence. 
But on the second occasion he felt the temjdation 
so severe, that ho resolved not to expose himself 
to it a third time ; and, contenting himself with 
Bending hopes and inquiries, and so fortli, to Wood¬ 
bourno, he resolved to make a risit long promised 
to a family at some distance, and to return in sucli 
time as to be one of the earliest among Manner- 
ing’s visitors wlio sliould congratulate his safe ar¬ 
rival from his distant and liazardous expedition to 
Edinburgh. Accordingly, lie made out his visit, 
and having arranged matters so as to be informed 
within a few liours after Colonel Mannering reached 
home, he finally resolved to take leave of tiio friends 
with whom he had spent tlie intervening time, 
with the intention of dining at Woodboume, where 
ho was in a great measure domesticated; and this 
(for lie tlionght much more deeply on the subject 
than was necessary) would, he flattered himself, 
appear a simple, natural, and easy mode of con¬ 
ducting himself. 

Fate, however, of which lovers make so many 
complaints, was in this case unfavourable to Charles 
Hazlewood. His horse’s shoes required an altera¬ 
tion, in consequence of the fresli weather having 
decidedly commenced. Tlie lady of the house where 
he was a visitor, chose to indulge in her oavu room 
till a very late breakfast hour. His friend also in¬ 
sisted on showing him a litter of puppies, which his 
favourite pointer bitch had produced that morn¬ 
ing. The colours had occasioned some doubts about 
the paternity, — a weighty quostiun of legitimacy, 
to the decision of which Hazlewood’s opinion was [ 
called in as arbiter between his friend and his 
groom, and which inferred in its consequences which 
of the litter should be drowned, which saved. Be¬ 
sides, the Laird himself delayed our young lover’s 
departure for a considerable time, endeavouring, 
with long and siiperfluons rhetoric, to insinuate to 
Sir Robert Hazlewood, through the medium of liis 
son, his ovm pai’ticular ideas respecting the line 
of a meditated turnpike road. It is greatly to the 
shame of our young lover’s apprehension, that after 


the tenth reiterated account oi the matter, Ile;Could 
not see the advantage to be obtained by tb4 pro- 
posed road passing over the Lang-hirst, \l^dy- 
knowe, the Goodhouse-park, Hailziecroft, and then 
crossing the river^ at Simon’s Pool, and so by the 
road to Kippletringan—and the less eligible line 
pointed out by the English surveyor, which would 
go clear through the main enclosures at Hazlewood, 
and cut vithiii a mile, or nq^rly so, of the house 
itself, destroying tlie privacy and pleasure, as his 
infiu-mer contended, of the grounds. 

In short, the adviser (whose actual interest was 
to have the bridge built as near as possible to a 
farm of his ON\'n) failed in every effort to attract 
young Hazlewood’s attention, until he mentioned 
by cliance that the proposed line was favoured by 

that fellow Glossin,” who pretended to take a lead 
in the county. On a sudden, young Hazlewood be¬ 
came attentive and interested; and having satisfied 
himself which was the line that Glossin patronised, 
assured his friend it should not be his fault if his 
father did not countenance any other instead of 
that. But these various inteiTuptioiis consumed 
the morning. Hi^zlewood got on horseback at le.ast 
three liours later than he intended, and, cursing 
fine ladie.s, pointers, puppies, and turnpike acts of 
parliament, saw himself detained beyond the time 
when he could, with propriety, intrude upon the 
family at Woodboume. 

He had jiassed, therefore, the turn of the road 
wliich led to that mansion, only edified by the dis¬ 
tant appearance of the blue smoke curling against 
the pale sk}' of the winter evening, when he thought 
be beheld the Dominie taking a footpath for tlie 
lioiise through the woods. He eallod after him, 
— but in vain; for that honest gentleman, never 
the most susceptible of extraneous impressions, had 
just that moment parted from Meg Merrilies, and 
was too deeply wrapt up in pondering upon lier 
vaticinations, to make any answer to Hazlewood’s 
call. He was therefore obliged to let him pry eed 
without inquiry after the health of the yoinig’^ifiics, 
or any other fisliing question, to which he n>^ht, 
by good chance, liave had an answer returned j 
wherein Miss Bertram’s name might have been 
mentioned. All cause for haste was now over, — 
and, slackening the reins upon his horse’s neck, he 
permitted the animal to ascend at his own lei¬ 
sure the steep sandy track between two high banks, 
whicli, rising to a considerable height, commanded, 
at length, an extensive view of tlie neighbouring 
country. 

Hazlewood was, however, so far from eagerly 
looking fonA'ard to this prospect, though it had the 
recommendation that great part of the land was 
his father’s, and must necessarily be liis own, that 
his head still turned backward towards the chim¬ 
neys of Woodboume, although, at every step hia 
horse made, the difficulty of empld^dng his eyes in 
that direction became greater. From the reverie 
in which he was sunk, he was suddenly roused by 
a voice too harsh to be called female, yet too shrill 
for a man:—" What’s kept you on the road sae 
langl—maun ither folk do your w'ark?” 

He looked up; the spokeswoman was very tall; 
had a voluminous handkerchief rolled rqimd her 
head, grizzled hair flowing in elf-locks froifi beneath 
it, a long red clock, and a staff in her hand, headed 
with a sort of spear-point—it was, in short, Meg 
Merrilies. Hazlewood had never seen this remark 
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fibief fipire before; he drew up his reins in astonish- 
meiK at her appearance, and made a full stop. I 
*' continued she, “ they that hae taen interest 

thINtptise of Ellangowan suld sleep nane this 
! night; thi^.men hae been seeking ye, and you are 
gaun hame to sleep in your bed—D’ye think if the 
lad-baim fa’s, the sister will do weel l Na, na!” 

I don’t understand you, good woman,” said 

Ilazlewood: "If you speak of Miss-1 mean 

of any of the late Ellangowan family, tell me what 
1 can do for them.” 

" Of the late Ellangowan family?” she answered 
with great vehemence—" of the late Ellangowan 
family !—and when was there ever, or when wdll 
tliere ever be, a family of Ellangowan, but bearing 
die gallant name of the bauld Bertrams ? ” 

" But what do you mean, good ivoman ? ” 

" I am nae good woman—a’ the country kens T 
am bad enengh, and baith they and I may be sorry 
eneugh thpt I am nae better. But I can do wdiat 
good canna and daurna do — I can do what 

woB?^ freeze the blood o’ them that is bred in big- 
pt^va’s for naething but to bind bairns’ heads, and 
to iiap them in the cradle. Hear me! The guard’s 
Iraiwn off at the Customhouse at Bortanferry, and 
it’s'lirought up to Hazlew'ood-House by your fa¬ 
ther s orders, because he thinks his house is to be 
attacked this niglit by the smugglers: there’s nae- 
body means to touch his house ; he has gude blood 
and gentle blood — 1 say little o’ him for himsell, 
l>ut tliere’s nacbody thinks him worth meddling w i’. 
Send the horsemen back to ^heir post, cannily and 
quietly—see an they winna hae wark the night — 
ay will they—the guns will hash and the swwds 
will glitter in the braw’ moon.” 

" Good God! what do you mean?” said young 
Ilazlewood ; " your words and manner would per¬ 
suade me you are mad, and yet there is a strange 
combination in wiiat you say.” 

\ " I am not mad! ” exclaimed the gipsy; " 1 have 
biqmsoned for mad — scourged for mad — 
bashed for mad—but mad I am not. Hear ye, 
fJi^pes Hazlew’ood of Ilazlewood; d’ye bear ma- 
liceiagainst him that wounded you ? ” 

" No, dame, God forbid ! My arm is quite well, 
and I have always said the shot was discharged by 
accident. I should be glad to tell the young man 
so himself.” 

" llien do what I bid ye,” answered I^lcg Mciri- 
lies, " and ye’ll do him mair gude than ever he did 
you ill; for if he w'as left to his ill-woshers he would 
be a bloody corpse ere morn, ora banished man — 
But there’s ane abune a’.—Do as I bid you; send 
back the soldiers to Portanferry. There’s nae mair 
fear o’ Hazlewood-House tlian there’s o’ Crutfel- 
fell.” And she vanished with her usual celerity of 
pace. 

It would seem that the appearance of this fe¬ 
male, and thegmixture of frenzy and enthusiasm in 
lier manner, seldom failed to produce the strongest 
impression upon those wdiom she addressed. Her 
w^ords, though wild, were too plain and intelligible 
For actual madness, and yet too vehement and ex¬ 
tra vaeant for sober-minded communication. She 
eeeWjp acting under the influence of an imagina- 
tiojwJl^ther strongly excited than deranged; and it 
is'wonderful how palpably the difference, in such 
cases, is impressed upon the mind of the auditor. 
This may account for the attention with which her 
strange and mysterious hints were heard and acted 


upon. It is certain, at least, that young Hazlew'fiod 
was strongly impressed by her sudden appearance 
and imperative tone. He rode to Hazlewood at a 
brisk pace. 11 had be^n dark for some time before 
he reached the house, and on his arrival there, he 
saw a confirmation of what the sibyl had hinted. 

Thirty dragoon horses stood under a shed near 
the offices, with their bridles linked together ;— 
three or four soldiers attended as a guard, while 
others stamped up and down wdth their long broad¬ 
swords and heavy boots in front of the house. Ha¬ 
zlewood asked a non-commissioned officer " from 
whence they came?” 

" h’rom Portanferry.” 

" Had they left any guard there?” 

"No;—they had been drawm off by order of 
Sir Robert Hazlew'ood for defence of his house, 
against an attack which was threatened by the 
smugglers.” 

Cliarles Hazlewood instantly w'ent in quest of his 
father, and, having paid his respects to him upon 
his return, requested to know' upon what account 
he had thought it necessary to send for a military 
escort. Sir Robert assured his son in reply, " that 
from the information, intelligence, and tidings, 
which had been communicated to, and laid before 
him, he had tlie deepest reason to believe, credit, 
and be convinced, that a riotous assault would that 
night be attempted and perpetrated against Hazle¬ 
wood-House, by a set of smugglers, gipsies, and 
other des])or:idoos.” 

" And wliat, my dear sir,” said his son, " should 
direct the fury of such persons against ours rather 
than any other house in the country?” 

" I should rather think, suppose, and be of opi¬ 
nion, sir,” answered Sir Robert, " with deference 
to your w isdom and experience, that on these occa¬ 
sions and times, the vengeance of such persons is 
directed or levelled against the most important and 
distinguished in point of rank, talent, birth, and 
situation, who have checked, interfered with, and 
discountenanced their unlawful and illegal and dri- 
niinal actions or deeds.” 

Young Hazlewood, wiio knew* his father’s foible, 
answered, " that the cause of his surprise did not 
lie where Sir Robert apprehended, but that he only 
w'ondered they should tliiuk of attacking a honse 
where there w ere so many servants, and where a 
signal to the iioigliboiiring tenants could call in 
such strong assistance;” and added, " that he 
doubted much wliether the reputation of the family 
would not in some degree suffer from calling sol¬ 
diers from their duty at the Custom-house to pro¬ 
tect them, as if they w ere not sufficiently strong 
to defend tliemselves upon any ordinary occasion.” 
He even hinted, " that in case their house’s ene¬ 
mies should observe tliat this precaution had been 
taken imnecessarily, there would be no end of their 
sarcasms.” 

Sir Robert Hazlcwvood w as rather puzzled at tin’s 
intimation, for, like most dull men, he heartily 
hated and feared ridicule. He gathered liiraself 
up, and looked witli a sort of pompous embar¬ 
rassment, as if he wished to be thought to des¬ 
pise the opinion of the public, w’hich in reality he 
dreaded. 

" 1 really should have thought,” he said, " that 
the injury which had already been aimed at my 
house in your person, being the next heir and re¬ 
presentative of the Hazlewood family, failing me 
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should have thought and believed, I say, that 
this would have justified me sufficiently in the eyes 
of the most respectable and the greater part of the 
people, for taking such precautions as are calcu¬ 
lated to prevent and impede a repetition of out¬ 
rage.” 

Really, sir,” said Charles, ** I must remind you 
of what I have often said before, that I am positive 
the discharge of the piece was accidental.” 

Sir, it was not accidenfcil,” said his father, 
angrily;—‘‘ but you will ho wiser than your el¬ 
ders.” 

‘‘ Really, sir,” replied Hazlewood, in what so 

Intimately concerns myself”- 

Sir, it does not concern yon but in a very se¬ 
condary degree— that is, it does not concern yon, 
as a giddy young fellow, who takes jileasurc in con¬ 
tradicting his father; but it concerns the country, 
sir; and the county, sir; and the public, sir; and 
the kingdom of Scotland, in so far as the interest 
of the Hazlewood family, sir, is committed, and 
interested, and put in peril, in, by, and thronu;!! 
you, sir. And tlie follow is in safe cust«)(Iy, and 

Mr Glossin thinks”- 

Mr Glossin, sir?” 

** Yes, sir, the gentleman who lias purchased EI- 
langowan—you know who I mean, 1 suppose?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” answered the young man; “ but T 
should hardly have expected to hear you (piolc 
such authority. Why, this fellow—all the world 
know's him to be sordid, mean, tricking; and I 
suspect him to be worse. And you yourself, my 
clear sir, when did you call such a person a, gentle¬ 
man in your life before?” 

Why, Charles, I did not mean gentleman in 
the precise sense and meaning, and restricted and 
proper use, to which, no doubt, the plirase ought 
legitimately to be confined; but 1 meant to use it 
relatively, as marking something of that state to 
wjiich he has elevated and raised himself—as de¬ 
signing, ill short, a decent and wealthy and esti- 
maible sort of a person.” 

Allow me to ask, sir,” said Charles, “ if it was 
by this man’s orders that tlio guard was drawn 
from Portanferry ? ” 

“ Sir,” replied the Baronet, “ I do apprehend 
that Mr Glossin would not presninc to give orders, 
or even an opinion, unless asked, in a matter in 
which Hazlewood-House and the House of Hazle¬ 
wood— meaning by the one this mansion-house of 
my family, and by the other, typically, metapho¬ 
rically, and parabolically, the family itself— 1 say 
then where the House of Hazlewood, or Hazlcwood- 
Ilouse, wius so immediately concerned.” 

I presume, however, sir,” said the son, this 
Glossin approved of the proposal ? ” 

Sir,” replied his father, “ I thought it decent 
and right and proper to consult him as the nearest 
magistrate, as soon as report of the intended out- 
I’ago reached my ears ; and although he declined, 
out of deference and respect, as became our rela¬ 
tive situations, to concur in the order, yet he did 
entirely approve of my ari’angement.” 

“At this moment a horse’s feet were heard coming 
very fast up the avenue. In a few minutes the door 
opened, and Mr Mac-Morlan presented himself.— 
** I am under great concern to intrude, Sir Robert, 
but”- 

Give me leave, Mr iMac-Morlan,” said Sir Ro¬ 
bert^ with a gracious flourish of welcome; “ tliis is 
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no intrusion, sir;—for your situation as SJi^tJ- 
substitute calling upon you to attend to the i^ace 
of the coimty (and you, doubtless, feeling yourself 
particularly called upon to protect Hazlewood- 
House), you have an acknowledged, and admitted, 
and undeniable right, sir, to enter the house of tlie 
first gentleman in Scotland, uninvited—always pre¬ 
suming you to be called there by the duty of your 
office.” 

“ It is indeed the duty of my office,” said Mac- 
Morlan, who waited with impatience an opportu¬ 
nity to speak, “ that makes me an intruder.” 

“ No intrusion !” reiterated the Baronet, grace¬ 
fully waving his hand. 

“ But permit me to say, Sir Robert.” said the 
Sheri ff-substitute, “ I do not come with the pur¬ 
pose of remaining here, but to recall tl^ese soldiers 
to Portanferry, and to assure you that 1 will an^. 
swer for the safety of your house.” .^ified 

“ 'I'o withdraw the guard from Hazlewood-^^l 1 igc^JJ 
exclaimed the pro])riet(U’ in mingled displeasi;^; jf 
surprise ; “ ami j/on will be answerable for it! of 
pray, who are you, sir, that I should hike your 
enrity, and caution, and pledge, official or personal, 
for tlie safety of Ha/dewood-ITouse ? — I think, sir, 
and believe, sir, and am of opinion, sir, that if any 
one of these family pictures were deranged, or de¬ 
stroyed, or injured, it would be difficult for me to 
make up the h)ss upon the guarantee which i/ou so 
obligingly offer me.” 

“ In that case 1 shall be soiTy for it. Sir Robert,” 
answered the domirigbt Mac-Morlan ; “ but I pre¬ 
sume I may escape tlie pain of feeling my conduct 
the cause of such irreparable loss, as I can assure 
you there will be no attempt upon Hazlewood- 
House whatever, and 1 have received information 
which induces me to suspect that the rumour was 
put afloat merely in order to occasion the removal 
of the soldiers from Portanferry. And under this 
strong belief and conviction, I must exert my au¬ 
thority as sheriff and chief magistrate of polke, 
to order the whole, or gi’cater part of them, bftvk 
again. I regret much, that by my accidental 
sence a good deal of delay has already taken place, 
and we shall not now reach Portanferry until is 
lato.’» 

As Mr Mac-Morlan was the superior magistrate 
and expressed himself j)ercmptory in the purpose 
of acting as such, the Baronet, though highly of¬ 
fended, could only say, “ Veiy avcII, sir, it is very 
well. Nay, sir, take tliein all with you—I am far 
from desiring any to be left here, £ir. We, sir, 
can protect ourselves, sir. But you will have the 
goodness to observe, sir, that you are acting on 
your own proper risk, sir, and peril, sir, and re¬ 
sponsibility, sir, if anything shall happen or befall 
to Hazlewood-House, sir, or the inhabitants, sir, or 
to tlie furniture a-nd paintings, sir.” 

“ I am acting to the best of my Judgment and 
information. Sir Robert,” said Mac-Morlan, “ and 
I must pray of you to believe so, and to pardon me 
accordingly. I beg you to observe it is no time for 
ceremony—it is already very late.” 

But Sir Robert, witliout deigning to listen to 
his apologies, immediately employed himself with 
much parade in aiming and arraying his domwfics. 
Charles Hazlewood longed to accompany tbe mili¬ 
tary, which were about to depart for Portanferry, 
and which were now drawn up and mounted by 
direction, and under the guidance of Mr Mao- 
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Moipuif as the civil maj^istrate. But it would have 
givA just pain and ofi'ence to his father to have 
lej5^11|nm at a moment wlien he conceived himself 
iS^iansion-house in danger. Young Hazle- 
r wood tlierefore gazed from a window with sup¬ 
pressed regret and displeasure, until he heard the 
officer give the word of command — ‘‘ From the 
right to the front, by files, m-a-rch. Leading file, 
to the right wheel — Trot.’*—The whole party of 
soldiers tlien getting into a sharp and uniform pace, 
vs ere soon lost among the trees, and the noise of 
tlie hoofs died speedily away in the distance. 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

1 Wi* coulters and wi‘ foreharnniers 

We garr’d the bars bang merrily, 

'lUi Until we caino to the inner prison, 

oneuL Where Willie o’ Kinniont he did lie. 

gOOfl V y JJorder Jhilkid. 

u'ou^ return to Portanferry, and to Bertram and 
^SiWiMlbnest-hearted friend, whom we left most in¬ 
nocent inhabitants of a place built for the guilty. 
Thie slumbers of the tanner were as sound as it 
wak possible. 

But Bertram’s first heavy sleep passed away 
long before midnight, nor coidd he again recover 
that state of oblivion. Added to the uncertain and 
uncomfortable state of his mind, his body felt fe¬ 
verish and oppressed. This was chiefiy owing to 
the close and confined air of the small apavtineiit 
! in which tliey slept. After enduring for some time 
tlie broiling and suffocating feeling attendant upon 
such an atmosphere, he rose to endeavour to open 
the window of the apartment, and tlms to procure 
a change of air. Alas! the first trial reminded him 
that he was in jail, and that the building being 
contrived for security, not comfort, the means of 
procuring fresh air w^ere not left at the disposal of 
t]^^wretched inhabitants. 

dflAisappointed in this attempt, he stood by the iin- 
iSlilSagcable window for some time. Little Wasp, 
th('4igb oppressed with the fiitigue of his journey 
on tlie preceding day, crept out of bed after his 
master, and stood by liim rubbing his shaggy coat 
against his legs, and expressing, by a murmuring 
sound, the delight whicli ho felt at being restored 
to him. Thus accompanied, and waiting until tlie 
feverish feeling which at present agitated his blootl 
should subside into a desire for warmtli and slum¬ 
ber, Bertram remained for some time looking out 
upon the sea. 

The tide was now nearly full, and dashed hoarse 
and near, below the base of the building. Now and 
then a large wave readied even the barrier or bul¬ 
wark which defended the foundation of the house, 
and was flung upon it with gi’eater force and noise 
than those w^iich only broke upou the sand. Far 
jn the distance, imder the indistinct light of a hazy 
and often over-clouded moon, the ocean rolled its 
multitudinous complication of waves, crossing, burst¬ 
ing, and mingling with each other. 

^^A^dld and dim spectacle,” said Bertram to 
liii^olf, “ like those ci*ossmg tides of fate which 
li^^flvtossed me about the world from iny infancy 
^ UpwaMs I When will this uncertainly cease, and 
how soon shall 1 be permitted to look out for a 
tranquil home, where I may cultivate in quiet, and 
without dread and perplexity, those arts of peace 


from which my cares have been hitherto so forcibly 
divei-ted? The ear of Fancy, it is said, can dis¬ 
cover the voice of sea-nymphs and tritons amid the 
bursting murmurs of the ocean; would that I could 
do so, and that some siren or Proteus would arise 
from these billows, to unriddle for me the strange 
maze of fate in which 1 am so deeply entangled!— 
Happy friend!” he said, looking at the bed where 
Dinmoiit had deposited his bulky person, ‘‘thy cares 
arc confined to the narrow round of a healthy and 
thriving occupation!—thou caust lay them aside at 
pleasure, and enjoy tlio deep repose of body and 
mind which wholesome labour has prepared for 
thee! ” 

At tliis moment his reflections were broken by 
little Wasp, who, attempting to spring up against 
the wiiidoAv, began to yelp and bark most luiaously. 
The sounds reached Dinmont’s ears, but without 
dissipating the illusion wliich had transported him 
from this wretched apartment to the free air of 
his own green hills. “ Hoy, Yarrow, man!—far 
yaiid—far yaiul! ” he muttered between his teeth, 
imagining, doubtless, that he was calling to his 
sheep-dog, and hounding him in shepherds’ phrast^ 
against some intruders on the grazing. The con¬ 
tinued barking of the terrier within was answered 
by the angry challenge of the mastiff in the court¬ 
yard, which had for a long time been silent, ex¬ 
cepting only an occasional short and deep note, ut¬ 
tered when the moon shone suddenly from among 
the clouds. Now, liis clamour was continued and 
furious, and seemed to bo excited by some disturb¬ 
ance distinct from the harking of Wasp, which had 
first given liim the alarm, and whicl), with m.vcii 
trouble, his master had contrived to still into an 
angry note of low growling. 

At hist Bertram, whose attention was now fully 
awakened, conceived that he saw a boat upon tho 
sea, and heard in good earnest the sound of oars 
and of human voices mingling with the dash of the 
billows. “ Some benighted fishermen,” lie thought, 

or perhaps some of the desperate traders from 
tho Isle of Man. They arc very hardy, however, to 
ai)proach so near to the Custom-house, wliere there 
must be sentinels. It is a large boat, like a long¬ 
boat, and full of people ; perhaps it belongs to the 
revenue service.” Bertram was confirmed in this 
last o])inion, by observing that the boat made for 
a little quay which ran into the sea behind the 
CHstom-house, and, jumping ashore one after an¬ 
other, tho crew, to the number of twenty hands, 
glided secretly up a small lane which divided the 
Custom-liouse from tlie Bridewell, and disappeared 
from his sight, leaving only two persons to take 
care of the boat. 

The dash of tliese men’s oars at first, and lat¬ 
terly the suppressed sounds of their voices, had 
excited the vrath of the wakeful sentinel in the 
court-yard, who now exalted his deep voice into 
such a horrid and continuous din, that it awakened 
Ills brute master, as savage a ban-dog as himself. 

I lis cry from a window, of “ How now, Tearum, 
what’s the matter, sir ?—do^vn, d—iiyel down!” 
produced no abatement of Teai’um’s vociferation, 
which in part prevented his master from hearing j 
the sounds of alarm which his ferocious vigilance 
was in the act of challenging. But the mate of the 
two-legged Ccrhenis was gifted with sharper ears 
than her husband. She also was now at the win¬ 
dow—“ B—t ye, gae down and let loose the dog/' 
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‘ J^he said; " tliey Ve sporting the door of tlie Custom¬ 
house, ftnd tlie auld sap at Hazlewood-House has 
ordered otf tlie guard. But ye hae nae mair heaii; 
tlian a cat.” And do\^Ti tlie amazon sallied to per¬ 
form tlie task Jiersplf, wliile her lielpmate, more 
jealous of insurrection within dooi*s, tluin of storm 
from witliout, went from cell to cell to see that tlie 
inhabitants of each w’ere carefully secured. 

These latter sounds, with which we have made 
the reader acquainted, had their origin in front of 
the house, and were consequently imptu'fectly heard 
I'y Bertram, whose apartment, as we have already 
noticed, looked from the hack part of the building 
upon the sea. He heard, however, a stir and tumult 
in the house, which did not seem to accord with 
the stem seclusion of a prison at the hour of mid¬ 
night, and, connecting them with the arrival of an 
jiraied boat set that dead hour, could not but sup¬ 
pose that something extraordinary was about to 
lake place. In this belief he shook Hinmont by 
shoulder—Eh! — Ay !—Oh!—Ailie, woman, 
it *5 no time to get up yet,” groaned the sleeping 
man of the mountains. More roughly shaken, how¬ 
ever, he gathered himself up, shook his ears, and 
asked, “In the name of Trovidence, what’s the 
matter!” 

“ That I can’t tell you,” replied Bertram; “but | 
either the place is on fire, or some extraordinary | 
thing is about to happen. Are you not sensible of | 
a smell of fire? Do you not hear what a noise there | 
is of clashing doors within the house, and of lioarsc ^ 
voices, murmurs, and distant shouts on the out- i 
sjdel Upon my word, I believe something very 
extraordinary has taken place—Got up, f<T the , 
lov^ of Heaven, and let us be on our guard.” I 

Dinmont rose at the idea of danger, as intrepid i 
and undismayed as any of liis ancestors when the 
beacon-light was kindled. “ Od, Captain, this Is 
a queer place!—they winna let ye out in the day, 
and they winna let ye sleep in the night. Deil, but 
it wad break my heart in a fortnight. But, Lord- 
sake, what a racket they’re making now!—Od, I 
wish we had some light,—Wasp—Wasp, wliisht, 
hinny—whisht, my bonnie man, and let’s hear 
what they’re doing.—Deil’s in yc, will ye whisht!” 

They sought in vain among the embers the means 
of lighting their candle, and the noise without still 
continued. Dinmont in his turn liad recourse to 
the window—“ Lordsake, Captain! come here.— 
Od, they hae broken tlie Custom-house!” 

Bertram hastened to the window, and plainly saw' 
a miscellaneous crow’d of smugglers, and black¬ 
guards of different descriptions, some carrying 
lighted torches, others bearing packages and bar¬ 
rels down the lane to the boat that was lying at 
the quay, to wiiich tw'o or three other fisher-boats 
wore now brought round. They were loading each 
of these in their turn, and one or two had already 
put off to seaward. ** This speaks for itself,” said 
Bertram; “ but I fear something worse has hap¬ 
pened. Do you perceive a strong smell of smoke, 
or is it my fancy?” 

“ Fancy?” answered Dinmont—“ there’s a reek 
like a killogie. Od, if they burn the Custom-house, 
it will catch here, and we’ll hint like a tar-barrel a* 
thegither.—Eh! it w'ad be fearsome to be burnt 
alive for naethi^, like as if ane had been a war- 
lock !—Mac-Guffog, hear ye 1”—roaring at the top 
of bis voice; “ an ye wrad ever hae a haill bane in 
your skiu, let’s out, man! let’s out!” 


The fire hegaji now to rise higli, and thick ^ouds 
of smoke rolled past the window at which Beryam 
and Dinmont w’ere stationed. Sometimes, 
wind pleased, the dim shroud of vapour hja every-'^>l 
tiling from tlieir sight ; sometimes a red/ glare illu¬ 
minated both land and sea, and shone full on the 
stem and fierce figures, who, wild w'ith ferocious 
activity, were engaged in loading the boats. The 
fire was at length tnumphant, and spouted in jets 
of flame out at each window of the burning build¬ 
ing, w'liile huge flakes of flaming materials came 
driving on the wind against the adjoining prison 
and rolling a dark canopy of smoke over all the 
neighbourhood. The shouts of a furious mob re¬ 
sounded far and wdde ; for the smugglers, in their 
triumph, were joined by all the rabble of the little 
town and neighbourhood, now aroused, and in com¬ 
plete agitation, notwithstanding the lateness of the 
hour;—some from interest in the free trade, and 
most from the general love of mischief and tumult, 
natural to a vulgar populace. 

Bertram began to be seriously anxious for theii* 
fate. There was no stir in the house; it seemea as 
if the jailor had deserted his charge, and left the 
prison with its wretched inhabitants to the mercy 
of the conflagration which was spreading towards 
them. In the meantime a new and fierce attack 
w’as heard upon the outer gate of the Correction- 
house, which, battered with sledge-hammers and 
crow'.s, w'as soon forced. The keeper, as groat a 
coward as a bully, with his more ferocious wife, had 
fled; their servants readily surrendered the keys, 
'liie liberated prisoners, celebrating their deliver¬ 
ance with the wildest yells of joy, mingled amoug 
the mob which had given them freedom. 

In the midst of the confusion that ensued, three 
or four of the principal smugglers hunied to the 
apartment of Bertram with lighted torches, and 
armed with cutlasses and pistols.—“ Dor deyvil ” 
said the leader, “here’s our mark!” and tw'o of 
them seized on Bertram ; hut one wiiispered in 
car, “ Make no resistance till you are in the stro*,^’! 
The same individual found an instant to say to EW-' 
mont—“ Follow your friend, and help when you 
see the time come.” 

In the hurry of the moment, Dinmont obeyed 
and followed close. The two smugglers dragged 
Bertram along the passage, down stairs, through 
the court-yard, now illuminated by the glare of fire, 
and into tlie narrow street to wiiich the gate opened, 
where, in the confusion, the gang w'ere necessarily 
in some degree separated from each other. A ra¬ 
pid noise, as of a body of horse advancing, seemed 
to add to the disturbance. “ Hagel and wetter! 
what is that!” said the leader; “ keep together, 
kinder—look to the prisoner.”—But in spite of his 
charge, the two w'ho held Bertram were the last of 
the party. 

The sounds and signs of violence W'ere heard in 
front. The press became furiously agitated, wliile 
some endeavoured to defend themselves, others to 
escape; shots were fired, and the glittering broad- 
sw'ords of the dragoons began to appear flashing 
above the heads of the rioters. “ Now',” said the 
w'aming wiiisper of the man wiio held Berti^^’s 
loft arm, the same who had spoken before, “ 
off that fellow, and follow me.” ' x 

Bertram, exerting his strength suddenly and ef¬ 
fectually, easily burst from tlie grasp of the man 
w'ho held his collar on the right side. The fellow 
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attJupted to draw a pistol, but was prostrated by 
a blow of Diiimont’s fist, which an ox could hardly 
K^f^i^^eived without the same humiliation. Fol- 
me^ick,” said the friendly partisan, and dived 
I through a very narrow and dirty lane wliich led 
from the main street. 

No pursuit took place. The attention of the 
smuggler had been otherwise and very disagree¬ 
ably engaged by the sudden appearance of Mac- i 
Morlan and the party of horse. The loud manly 
voice of the provincial magistrate, was heard pro¬ 
claiming the riot act, and charging ‘‘ all those un¬ 
lawfully assembled, to disperse at their own proper 
peiil.’^^ This interruption would indeed have hap¬ 
pened in time sufficient to liave prevented the at¬ 
tempt, liad not the magistrate received upon the 
road some false information, which led him to think 
tliat the smugglers were to land at the Bay of El¬ 
ian go wan. Nearly two hours were lost in conse¬ 
quence of this false intelligence, which it may he 
no la^df charity to suppose that Glossin, so deeply 
iuli^osted ill the issue of tliat night's daring at- 
had contrived to throw in Mac-Morlan’s 
v'ky, availing himself of the knowledge that the sol- 
fli&s had left Hazlewood-IIouse, ivliich would soon 
reach an car so anxious as his. 

In the mean time, Bertram follow’od his guide, 
and was in his turn followed hy Dimnont. The 
shouts of the mob, tlie ti’ampling of the horses, the 
dropping pistol-shots, sunk more and inore faintly 
upon their ears; when at the end of the dark lane 
they found a post-cliaise with four horses. Are 
you here, in God’s name?” said the guide to the 
postilion who drove the leaders. 

Ay, troth am I,” answered Jock Jabos, and I 
wi.sh 1 were ony gate else.” 

“ Open the carriage, then — You, gentlemen, get 
into it—in a short time you’ll be in a place of 
safety—and” (to Bertram) remember youi' pro¬ 
mise to the gijisy wife!” 

i;J-'ertram, resolving to be passive in the hands of 
.•Jwferson who had just rendered him such a distin- 
fi'^hed piece of serricc, got into the chaise as di¬ 
rected. Dinmont followed; Wasp, who had kept 
close by them, sprung in at the same time, and the 
carriage drove off very fast. ‘‘ Have a care o’ me,” 
said Dinmont, “ but this is the queerest thing yet! 
— Od, I trust they’ll no coup us—and then ivliat’s 
to come o’ Dumple? — I would rather be on his 
back than in the Deuke’s coach, God bless him.” 

Bertram observed, that they could not go at that 
rapid rate to any very great distance without chan¬ 
ging horses, and that they might insist upon remain¬ 
ing till day-light at the first inn they stopped at, or 
at least upon being made acquainted with the pur¬ 
pose and termination of their journey, and Mr Din- ! 
mont might there give directions about his faithful 
horse, which would probably be safe at the stables 
where hd had left him .—** Aweel, aweel, e’en sae 
be it for Dandie.—Od, if we were ance out o’ this 
trindling kist o’ a thing, I am thinking they wad 
find il>Jiard wark to gar us gang ony gate but where 
we liked oursells.” 

WVl'ile he thus spoke, tlie carriage making a sud- 
Jjjfturn, showed them, through the left w'indow, 
^hrSdllage at some distance, still widely beaconed 
^ by tn)e fire, which, having readied a storehouse 
wherein spirits were deposited, now rose high into 
tlie air, a wavering column of brilliant light. They 
had not long time to admire tliis spectacle, for an- 


otlicr turn of tlie road canded them into a close 
lane between plantations, through which the chaise 
proceeded in nearly total darkness, but with un¬ 
abated speed. 


CHAPTER XLJX. 

The night drare on ni* sangs and clatter, 

And aye the ale was growing better. 

7'am o' Shatiter* 

We must now return to Woodboume, whidi, il 
may be remembered, we left just after the Colonel 
had given some directions to hia confidential ser¬ 
vant. Wlien he returned, his absence of mind, and 
an umisnal expres^Tion of thought aud anxiety upon 
Ilia features, struck the ladies whom lie joined in 
the drawing-room. Mannering was not, however, 
a man to be questioned, even by those whom he 
most loved, upon tlie cause of the mental agitation 
which these signs expressed. The hour of tea ar¬ 
rived, and the party were partaking of that re¬ 
freshment in silence, when a carriage drove up to 
the door, and the bell announced the arrival of a 
visitor. “ Surely,” said Mannering, it is too soon 
by some hours.”— 

There was a short ]iause, when Banics, opening 
the door of the saloon, announced Mr Pleydell. 
In marched the lawyer, wliose well-brushed black 
coat, and well-powdered wig, together with his 
point riiffies, bromi silk stockings, liiglily vaniished 
shoes, and gold buckles, exhibited the pains whicli 
the old gentleman had taken to prepare his person 
for the ladies’ society. He was welcomed by ]\Ian- 
ncring with a hearty shake hy the hand—The 
very man I wished to see at this moment!” 

Yes,” said the counsellor, I told you I would 
take the fii’st opportunity; so I have ventured to 
leave the Court for a week in session time—no 
common sacrifice—but I had a notion I could be 
useful, and I was to attend a proof here about the 
same time. But will you not introduce me to the 
young ladies?—Ah! there is one I should have 
known at once, from her family likeness! Miss 
Lucy Bertram, my love, I am most happy to see 
you.”—Aud lie folded her in his arms, and gave 
her a hearty kiss on each side of the face, to which 
Lucy submitted in blushing resignation. 

“ On 11 * arrtie pas dans un si beau chimin,'** con¬ 
tinued the gay old gentleman, and, as the Colonel 
presented him to Julia, took the same liberty with 
that fair lady’s check. Julia laughed, coloured, 
and disengaged herself. “ I beg a thousand par¬ 
dons,” said the lawyer, with a bow which was not 
at all professionally awkward;—age and old fa¬ 
shions give privileges, and I can hardly say whether 
I am most sorry just now at being too well entitled 
to claim them at all, or happy in having sucli an 
opportunity to exercise them so agreeably.” 

“ Upon my word, sir,” said Miss Mannering, 
laughing, if you make such flattering apologies, 
we shall begin to doubt whether we can admit you 
to shelter yourself under your alleged qualifioa 
tions.” 

I can assui’e you, Julia,” said the Colonel, 

you are perfectly right; my friend the counscl- 
• lor is a dangerous person; the last time I had the 
pleasure of seeing him, he was closeted with a fair 
lady, who had granted him a Ute-a-tite at eight in 
tlie morning.” 
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I ^ Ay, but, Colonel,” said the counsellor, “ you 
should add, X was more indebted to my chocolate 
tlian my charms for so distinguished a favour, from 
a person of such propriety of demeanour as Mrs 
Rebecca.” 

“ And that should remind me, Mr Pleydell,” said 
Julia, “ to offer you tea—that is, supposing you 
have dined.” 

“ Anything, Miss Mannering, from your hands,” 
answered the gallant jurisconsult; “ yes, 1 have 
dined—that is to say, as people dine at a Scotch 
inn.” 

And that is indifferently enough,” said the Co¬ 
lonel, with his hand upon the bell-handle;—“ give ' 
me leave to order something.” 

“ Why, to say truth,” replied Mr Pleydell, “ 1 
had rather not; I have been inquiring into that 
matter, for you must know I stopped an instant 
below to pull off ray boot-hose, ‘ a world too wide 
for my shrunk shanks,’” glancing down with some 
complacency upon limbs which looked very well 
f'or his time of life, and 1 had some conversation 
with your Barnes, and a very intelligent person 
whom I pre.sume to bo the houbekeeper; and it 
was settled among us —tota re perspecta — i beg 
Miss Mannering’s pardon for my Latin—that the 
old lady should add to your light family-supper the 
more substantial refreshment of a brace of wild- 
ducks. I told her (always under deep suhiiiisbion) 
my poor thoughts about the sauce, wliich concurred 
exactly with her own ; and, if you please, 1 would 
rather wait till they are ready before eating iciy- 
tliing solid.” 

And we will anticipate our usual hour of sup¬ 
per,” said the Colonel. 

With all my heart,” said Pleydell, “ providing 
I do not lose the ladies’ company a moment tiie 
sooner. I am of counsel with my ol<l friend Bur¬ 
net I love the ccenct, tlie supper of the ancients, 
the plea.sant meal and social glass that wash out of 
one’s mind the cobwebs that business or gloom 
have been spinning in our brains all day.” 

The vivacity of Mr PleydclTs look and manner, 
and the quietness with which lie made himself at 
home on the subject of his little epicurean com- I 
forts, amused the ladies, but particularly Miss Man- 
iiering, who immediately gave the counsellor a great 
deal of flattering attention; and more pretty things 
were said on both sides during tlie service of tlio 
tea-table than wo have leisure to repeat. 

As soon as this was over, JMannering led the 
counsellor by tlie arm into a small study which 
opened from the saloo;i, and where, according to 
the custom of the family, there w'ere always lights 
and a good fin* in the evening. 

I see,” said Mr I^leydell, you have got some¬ 
thing to tell me about the Ellangow'an business— 
Is it terrestrial or celestial ? What says my mili¬ 
tary Alburaazar? Have you calculated the course 
of futurity ? have you consulted your Epheraerides, 
your Almochoden, your Almutenl” 

“ No, truly, counsellor,” replied Mannering— 

** you are the only Ptolemy 1 intend to resort to 
upon the present occasion. A second Prospero, I 
have broken my staff, and drowned my book far 
beyond plummet depth. But I have great news 
notwithstanding. Meg Merrilies, our Egyptian 
sibyl, lias appeared to the Dominie this very day, 


‘ See Note L,—Lord Monboddo, 


I 

and, as 1 conjecture, has fnghtened the honest t|ds 
not a little.” ^ni 

‘Mndeed?” '*'*** 

" Ay, and she has done me the honour to open 
a correspondence wuth me, supposing me to be as 
deep in astrological mysteries as when we first 
met. Here is her scroll, delivered to me by the 
Dominie.” 

Pleydell put on his spectacles.—A vile greasy 
scrawl, indeed—and the letters are imcial or semi¬ 
uncial, as somebody calls your large text hand, and 
in size and perpendicularity resemble the ribs of a 
roasted pig — 1 can hardly make it out.” 

“ Read aloud,” said Mannering. 

1 wall try,” answered the lawyer.—‘‘ ‘ You are 
a tjood seekery hut a bad finder ; you set yourself to 
prop a falling house, hut had a gey guex it would 
rise again. Lend your hand to the tcark ihat*s near, 
as you lent your ee to the weird that was far. Hate 
a carriage this night by ten o’clock, at the end of the 
Crooked Dykes at VoHanferry, and let it bring the 
folk to Woodbourne that shall ask them, if tkeyLe 
there in God’s name.’ —Stay, here follows somy* 
poetry— 

‘ Dark shall be light. 

And icroug: done to right. 

When Bertram't right and Bertram's mhjht 
Shall meet on Ellangoiuan'$ height.' 

A most mystic epistle truly, and closes in a vein 
of poetry w'orthy of the Cumoean sibyl— And w'Lat 
have you dofje ?” 

‘‘ Why,” said Mannering, rather reluctantly, I 
w^as loth to risk any opportunity of throwing light 
on this business. The w^oman is perhaps crazed, 
and these effusions may arise only from visions of 
her imagination ;—but you were of opinion that 
she knew more of that strange story than she ever 
told.” 

“ And so,” said Pleydell, “ you sent a carriage 
to the place named V’ 

“ You will laugh at mo if I own I did,” replied , 
the Colonel. fdt 

‘‘ Who, 1 V’ replied the advocate—No, trul^ 

1 think it w'as the wisest thing you could do.” - 
“ Yes,” answered Mannering, well pleased to 
have escaped the ridicule he apprehended; you 
know the w’orst is paying the chaise-hire; — 1 sent 
a post-chaise and four from Kippletringan, witli in- ^ 
structions corresponding to the letter. The horses 
will have a long and cold stiition on the out-post 
to-night if our intelligence be false.” 

“ Ay, but I think it will prove otherwise,” s<ai(l 
the lawyer. “ This woman has played a part till 
she believes it; or, if she be a thorough-paced im¬ 
postor, without a single grain of self-delusion to 
qualify her knavery, still she may think hei'self 
bound to act in character. This 1 know, that [ 
could get nothing out of her by the common modes 
of interrogation, and the wisest thing we can do is 
to give her an opportunity of making the discovery 
her o\vn way. And now have you more to say, or 
shall we go to the ladies?” 

“ Why, my mind is uncommonly agitated,” an¬ 
swered the Colonel, “ and—but I really have no 
more to say—only I shall count the minutes till 
the carriage returns; but you cannot be expeej^ 
to be 80 anxious.” / 

“ Why, no — use is all in all,” said the more 
experienced lawyer. “ 1 am much interested, cer¬ 
tainly, but I think I shall l>e able to survive the 
interval, if the ladies will afford us some music.” 
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atttiiAnd with the assista.nc6 of the wiJd-ducks by 
a h&y?” suggested Mannering. 

Colonel; a lawyer’s anxiety about the fate 
jdjjr fche^ost interesting cause lias seldom spoiled 
Pother his"sleep or digestion. ^ And yet I shall be 
very eager to hear the rattle of these wheels on 
their return, notwithstanding,” 

So saying, he rose and led tlie way into the next 
room, where Miss Mannering, at his request, took 
her seat at the harpsichord. Lucy Bertram, who 
song her native melodies very sweetly, was accom¬ 
panied by her friend upon the instrument, and Julia 
afterwards performed some of Scarlatti’s sonatas 
with great brilliancy. The old lawyer, scraping a 
little upon the violoncello, and being a member j 
of the gentlemen’s concert in Edinburgh, was so j 
greatly delighted with this mode of spending the i 
evening, thkt I doubt if he once thought of the j 
wild-ducks Barnes informed the company that 
supper was ready. I 

Tii^f^Irs Allan to have sometliing in readiness,” ■ 
sai^'the Colonel — “1 expect — that is, I hope — 


- -PfSTliaps some company may be here to-night; and : 
leti the men sit up, and do not lock tlie upper gate ; 
on tthe lawn until I desire you.” ! 

‘*Lord, sir,” said Julia, whom can you possibly I 
expect to-night ? ” i 

“ Why, some persons, strangers to me, talked of 
calling in the evening on business,” answered her 
father, not without emhai'rassment, for he would 
have little brooked a disappointment which might i 
have throwTi ridicule on his judgment; ‘‘ it is quite 
uncer^in.” 

Well, we shall not pardon them for disturbiug 
our party,” said Julia, “ unless they bring as much 
good liumSir, and as susceptible hearts, as my 
triord and admirer—for so he has dubbed himoelf, 
—Mr Pleydell.” 

Ah^ Miss Julia,” said Pleydell, offering his ann 
with air of gallantry ^fo conduct her into the 
ejjifrfg'room, “ the time M' been—when I returned 
in the year 1738”— 

P-^y, don’t talk of it,” answered the young lady 
we like you much better as you are. Utrecht, 
in Heaven’s name!—1 dare say you have spent all 
the intervening years in getting rid so completely 
of the effects of your Dutch educatiou.” 

‘‘ 0 forgive me. Miss Mannering,” said the law- i 
yer; “ the Dutch are a much more accomplished j 
people in point of gallantry than their volatile neigh- | 
bom’s are willing to admit. They are constant as | 
clock-work in their attentions.” j 

I should tire of that,” said Julia. j 

•“ Imperturbable in their good temper,” continued 
•^Pleydell. 

‘‘ Worse and worse,” said the young lady. 

“ And then,” said the old bgau gargon^ ‘‘ although 
for six times three hundred and sixty-five days, 
your swain has placed the capuchin round your 
neck, and the stove under yom* feet, and driven 
your little sledge upon the ice in winter, and your 
cahriole through the dust in summer, you may dis¬ 
miss him at once, without reason or apology, upon 
the ^^ tliousand one hundred and ninetieth day, 
according to my hasty calculation, and with- 
o\jrri6{ckoning leap-years, will complete the cycle 
6f the Supposed adoration, and that without your 
amiable feelings having the slightest occasion to 

^SoeNote M,—X,au^«r«* Steepkn Nighti, 


I be alarmed for the conseoueiices to those of Mvn- 
I heer.” 

“ Well,” replied Julia, ** that last is truly a Dutch 
recommendation, ]\Ir Pleydell—crystal and hearts 
would lose all tlieir merit in the world, if it were 
uot for their fragility.” 

“ Why, upon that point of tlie argument. Miss 
Mannering, it is as dillicult to find a heart that will 
break, as a glass that will not; and for that reason 
1 would press the value of mine own—were it not' 
that I see Mr Sampson’s eyes have been closed, 
and his liauds clasped for some time, attending the 
end of our conference to begin the grace—And, to 
say tlie truth, the appearance of tlie wild-ducks is 
very appetizing.” So saying, the worthy counsellor 
sat himself to table, and laid aside his gallantry 
for awhile, to do honour to the good things placed 
before him. Nothing furtlier is recorded of him 
for some time, excepting an observation that the 
ducks were roasted to a single turn, and that Mrs 
Allan’s sauce, of claret, lemon, and cayemie, was 
beyond praise. 

“ I see,” said Miss Mannering, ‘‘ I have a for¬ 
midable rival in Mr Pleydell’s favour, even on the 
very fii’st night of his avow’ed admiration.” 

“ Pardon me, iny fair lady,” answered the coun¬ 
sellor, — “ yom* avowed rigour alone has induced 
me to commit the solecism of eating a good supper 
in your presence ; how shall 1 support your frow^ns 
without reinforcing my strength ? Upon the same 
principle, and no other, I will ask permission to 
drink wine with you.” I 

“ This is the fashion of Utrecht also, 1 suppose, 
Mr PleydolU” 

‘‘ Forgive me, madam,” answered the counsellor; 

“ the French themselves, the patterns of all that 
is gallant, term their tavern-keepers restauratmrs, 
alluding, doubtless, to tlie relief they afford to the 
disconsolate lover, wlien bowed doAvn to the earth 
by his mistress’s severity. My own case requii’ea j 
so much relief, that I must ti’ouble you for that i 
other wing, Mr Sampson, without prejudice to my I 
afterwards applying to Miss Bertram for a tart;— 
be pleased to tear the wing, sir, instead of cutthig 
it olf—Mr Barnes will assist you, Mr Sampson,— 
thank you, sir—and, Mr Barnes, a glass of ale, if > 
you please.” ] 

While the old gentleman, pleased with Miss 
Maniieriiig’s liveliness and attention, rattled away 
for her amusement and his oavu, the impatience 
of Colonel Mannering began to exceed all bounds. 
He declined sitting down at table, under pretence 
that he never ate supper; and traversed the par¬ 
lour, in which theyVere, with hasty and impatient 
steps, now throwing up the window to gaze upon 
the dark lawn, noAv listening for the remote somid 
of the carriage advancing up the avenue. At length, 
in a feeling of uncontrollable impatience, he left* 
the room, took his liat and cloak, and pursued his 
walk up the avenue, as if his so doing would hasten 
the approach of those whom he desired to see. 

1 really wish,” said Miss Bertram, “ Colonel 
Mannering would not venture out after night-fall. 
You must have heard, Mr Pleydell, what a cruel 
fright we had 1 ” 

“ 0, with the smugglers!” replied the advocate. 

They are old friends of mine;—I was the means 
of bringing some of them to justice a long time 
since, when sheriff of this county.” 

“ And then the alann we had immediately after- 
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iv’ards," aaded Miss Bertram, " from the veugeance j 
of one of these wretches.’^ I 

“ When young Hazlewood was hurt — I heard of i 
that too.” j 

Imagine, my dear Mr Pleydell,” continued 
Lucy, “ how much Miss Mannering and I were 
alarmed, when a ruffian, equally dreadful for his 
great strength, and the sternness of his features, 
rushed out upon us!” 

, You must know, Mr Pleydell,” said Julia, un¬ 
able to suppress her resentment at tliis undesigned 
aspersion of her admirer, “ tliat young Hazlewood 
is so handsome in the eyes of tlie young ladies of 
this country, that they think every pei-son shocking 
who comes near him.” 

“ Oho 1” tliought Pleydell, who was by profession 
im observer of tones aud gestures, “ there’s some¬ 
thing wrong here between my young friends.- 

Well, Miss Mannering, I have not seen young Ha¬ 
zlewood since he was a boy, so the ladies may be 
perfectly right; but I can assure you, in spite of 
I your scorn, that if you want to see handsome men 
you must go to Holland; the prettiest fellow I ever 
saw was a Dutchman, in spite of liis being called 
Vanbost, or Vanbuster, or some such barbarous 
name. He will not be quite so handsome now, to 
be sure.” 

It was now Julia’s turn to look a little out of 
countenance at the chiuice hit of her learned ad¬ 
mirer, but that instant the Colonel entered the 
room. ‘‘ I can hoar notliiiig of them yet,” he said; 

** still, however, we will not separate—Where is 
Dominie Samiwonl” ! 

‘‘ Here, honoured sir.” 

“ What is that book you hold in your liand, Mr 
Sampson 1” 

It’s even the learned De Lyra, sir — I would 
crave his hououi* Mr Ploy dell’s judgment, always 
with his best leisure, to expound a disputed pas¬ 
sage.” 

I am not in the vein, Mr Sampson,” answered 
Pleydell; here’s metal more attractive— I do not 
despair to engage these two young ladies in a glee 
or a catch, wherein I, even I myself, will adven¬ 
ture myself for the bass part. Hang de Lyra, man; 
keep him for a fitter season.” 

The disappointed Dominie sliut his ponderous 
tome, much marvelling iu his mind how a person 
possessed of the lawyer’s eiaidition could give his 
mind to these frivolous toys. But tlio counsellor, 
indifferent to the high character for learning which 
he was trilling away, filled himself a large glass of 
Burgundy, aud after preluding a little with a voice 
somewhat the worse for the w^ar, gave the ladies 
a courageous invitation to join in “We be three 
poor Mariners,” aud accomplished his own part 
therein with great eclat. 

• “ Aro you not withering your roses with sitting 

up so late, my young ladies 1” said the Colonel. 

“ Not a bit, sir,” answered Julia; “ your friend, 
Mr Pleydell, tlireateiia to become a pupil of Mr 
Sampson’s to-morrow, so we must make the most 
of our conquest to-uight.” 

This led to another musical trial of skill, and that 
to lively conversation. At length, when the solitary 
sound of one o’clock had long since resounded on 
the ebon ear of night, and tlie next signal of the 
advance of time was close approaching, Manner- 
(ng, whose impatience had long subsided into dis¬ 
appointment and despair, looked at hia watch, and 


said, “ We must now give them up”—when *4 that 
instant—But what then befell wUl require a 
rate chapter. 


CHAPTER L. 

Justice. This does Indeed confirm each circumstance 

The gipsy told!- 

No orphan, nor without a friend artthpu- 

/ am thy father, Aere^s thy mother, there 

Thy uncle-- I'his thy first cousin, and these 

Are all thy near relations! The Critic. 

As Mannering replaced his watch, he heard a 
distant and hollow sound—“ It is a carriage for 
certain—no, it is but the soimd of the wind among 
the leafless trees. Do come to the wipdow, Mr 
Pleydell.” The counsellor, who, with ^ large silk 
handkercliief in his hand, was expatiafting away to 
Julia upon some subject which he thought was 
interesting, obeyed the summons—firsV^ however, 
wrapping the handkerchief round his neck' way 
of precaution against the cold air. The of 

wheels became now very perceptible, and Pleyifey,^ 
as if he had reserved all liis cuiiosity till that mo¬ 
ment, ran out to the hall. The Colonel ining for 
Barnes to desire that the persons who came iiv the 
carriage might be shown into a separate room, be¬ 
ing altogether uncertain whom it might contain. It j 
stoppe<l, however, at the door, before his purpose j 
could be fully explained. A moment after Mr Pley- 
dell called out, “ Here’s our Liddesdalo friend, I 
protest, with a strapping young fellow of the same 
calibre.” His voice arrested Dinmont, who recog¬ 
nised him with equal surprise aud pleasure. “Od» 
if it’s your honoui*, we’ll a’ be as right and tig as | 
thack and rape can make us.”^ j 

But while tho farmer stopped to .make his bow, j 
Bertram, dizzied with the sudden gh\re of light, j 
and bewildered with the circumstances of his situ¬ 
ation, almost unconsciously entered the open dooa' 
of the parlour, and confronted the Colonel, whogfis 
just advancing towards it. The strong light 
apartment left no doubt of his identity, and he him¬ 
self was as much confoimded with the appearance 
of those to whom he so unexpectedly presented liim- 
self, iis they were by the sight of so utterly un¬ 
looked-for an object. It must be remembered that 
each individual present had their own peculiar rea¬ 
sons for looking with terror upon wliat seemed at 
first sight a spectral apparition, Mannering saw i 
before him tho man whom he supposed he had 
killed m India; Julia beheld her lover in a most ! 
peculiar and hazardous situation; and Lucy Ber- j 
tram at once knew the person who had fired upon 
young Hazlewood. Bertram, who interpreted the 
fixed and motionless astonishment of the Colonel 
into displeasure at his intrusion, hastened to say 
that it wivs involuntary, since he had been hurried 
Iiither witJiout even knowing whither he was to be 
transported. 

“ Mr Brown, I believe 1 ” said Colonel Manner- 
iug. , * 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the young man, lAodestly, I 
but with firmness, “ the same you knew in India; 
and who ventures to hope, that what you did^en 
know of him is not such as showld prevent hB 
questing you would favour him with your attests-. ^ 

^ When a farmer’s crop is frot safely Into tho barn-yard, , 
it is said to bo made fast with thack and rape— 
straw and repo. 
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io iiifl character, slb a gentlenmu aud man of 
nr/* 

jAlr Brown—I have been seldom—never—so 
—certainly, sir, in whatever passed 
between uS, you have a right to command my fa¬ 
vourable testimony.” 

At this critical moment entered the counsellor 
and Didmont. The former beheld, to his asto¬ 
nishment, the Colonel but just recovering from liis 
first surprise, Lucy Bertram ready to faint with 
terror, and Miss Mannering in an agony of doubt 
aud apprehension, which she in vain endeavoured 
to disguise or suppress. “ What is the meaning of 
all this 2” said he; " has tliis young fellow brought 
the Gorgon’s head in his hand]—let me look at 
him.—By heaven!” he muttered to himself, the 
very image of old Ellangowau! — Yes, the same 
manly form and handsome features, but with a 
world of more intelligence in the lace—Yes! — 
the witch hks kept her word.” Then inskintly pass¬ 
ing to Lii/sy, “ Look at that man. Miss Bertram, my 
dea^liave you never seen any one like iiini 2” 
jiBttcy had only ventured one glance at this object 
iJi^rror, by which, however, from liis remarkable 
h^ght and appearance, she at once recognised the 
supposed assassin of young Ilazlewood — a convic¬ 
tion wliich excluded, of course, the more favourable 
association of ideas wliich might have occurred on 
a closer view.—Don’t ask me about him, sir,” I 
said she, turning away her eyes; “ send him away, 
for heaven’s sake ! we shall all bo mmdered ! ” j 
* “ Murdered! where’s the poker!” said the ad- i 

vocatein some alarm. “But nonsense! — we arc 
three men besides the servants, and there is honest 
Liddesdale, worth lialf-a-dozoii to boot—we have 
the major vis upon our side. However, here, my 
friend Dandle—Davie — what do they call you!—• 
keel)-between that fellow aud us for the protection 
I of the ladies.” ' 

, “ Lord 1 MrPleydell,” said tiro astonished farmer, 
Captain Brown; dye no keii the Caphiin!” 
^JlJ^ay, if he’s a friend of youi’s, we may be safe 
eiio^h,” answered Pleydell; “ but keep near liim.” 
^■'AU this passed with such rapidity, that it was 
over before the Dominie had recovered himself 
from a fit of absence, shut the book which he had 
been studying in a comer, and advancing to obtain 
a sight of the strangers, exclaimed at once, upon | 
beholding Bertram, “ If the grave can give up the . 
tlead, that is my dear and honoured master! ” ! 

“ We’re right after all, by Heaven! I was suio 
I was right,” said the lawyer;—“ he is the very 
image of his father.—Come, Colonel, what do you 
think of, that you do not bid your guest welcome ? 

I think—I believe—I trust we’re right—never 
saw such a likeness—But patience—Dominie, say 
not a word.—Sit down, young gentleman.” 

“ I beg pardon, sii*;—if I am, as I understand, 
in Coloiiei Mannering’s house, 1 should wish first 
to know if my accidental appearaiico here gives of¬ 
fence, or if I am w'elcome ? ’’ 

Mannering instantly made an effort. “ Wel¬ 
come?-*^ most certainly, especially if you cau pohit 
out hoV I can serve you. I believe 1 may have 
to repaur towards you—I have often 
ausdB^d so; but your sudden and unexpected 
appearhiice, connected with painful recollections, 
r prevent^ my saying at first, as I now say, that 
whatever has procured me the honour of tliis visit, 
it is an acceptable one.” 


Bertram bowed with an air of distant, yet civil 
acknowledgment, to tlie grave courtesy of Manner- 
ing. 

“Julia, my love, you had better retire.— Mr 
Brown, you will excuse my daughter; tliere are 
circumstances wliich I perceive rush upon her re¬ 
collection.” 

Miss Mannering rose aud retired accordingly; 
yet, as she passed Bertram, could not suppress tile 
words, “ Infatuated! a second time! ” but so pro¬ 
nounced as to be heard by him alone. Miss Ber¬ 
tram accompanied her friend, much surprised, but 
without venturing a second glance at tlie object of 
her terror. Some mistake she saw there was, and 
was unwilling to increase it by denouncing the 
stranger as an assassin. He was known, she saw, 
to the Colonel, aud received as a gentleman: cer¬ 
tainly lie either was not the person she suspected, 
or Ilazlewood w'as right in supposing the shot acci¬ 
dental. 

The remaining part of the company would have 
formed no bad group for a skilful painter. Each 
was too mucli embarrassed with his own sensations 
to observe those of the otliers. Bertram most un¬ 
expectedly found liimself in the house of one whom 
he W7is alternately disposed to dislike as his per¬ 
sonal enemy, and to respect its the father of Julia; 
Mannering was struggling between his high sense 
of courtesy and hospitality, his joy at finding him¬ 
self relieved from tlie guilt of having shed hfe in a 
private (iuarrel, and the former feelings of dislike 
and prejudice, which revived in his haughty mind 
at the sight of the object against whom he had eu- 
tortaiiie<i them; Sampson, supporting his shaking 
limbs by leaning on tho back of a chair, fixed his 
eyes upon Bertram, with a staring expression of 
nervous anxiety which convulsed his whole visage; 
Diumout, eiivelopeil in his loose shaggy great-coat, 
and resembling a huge bear erect upon his hinder 
legs, stared on the whole scene with great round 
eyes that witnessed his amazement. 

Tho counsellor alone was in his element: shrewd, 
prompt, and active, he already calculated the pro¬ 
spect of brilliant success in a strange, eventful, 
and mysterious law-suit,—and no young monarch, 
flushed with hopes, and at tho head of a gallant 
army, could experience more glee when taldng the 
field on his first campaign. He bustled about with 
great energy, and took the arrangement of the whole 
explanation upon himself. 

“ Come, come, gentlemen, sit down; this is all in 
my province — you must let mo aiTange it for you. 
Sit down, my dear Colonel, and let me manage; 
sit down, Mr BrovVn, aut quoGunque alio nomine 
cocarls —Dominie, take your scat—draw in your 
chair, honest Liddostlale.” 

“ 1 diuna ken, Mr Pleydell,” said Dinmont, look- 
mg at his drcaiinought-coat, then at the handsome j 
fui’iiiture of the room, “ I had maybe better gang 
some gate else, and leave ye till your cracks—I’m I 
no just tliat weel put ou.” | 

The Colonel, who by this time recognised Dau- 
die, immediately went up and bid liim heartily wel¬ 
come ; assuring him, that from what ho had seen 
of liim ill Edinburgh, he was sure his rough coat 
and thick-soled boots would honour a royal drawing 
room, 

“ Na, na. Colonel, we’re just plain up-tlie-coun- 
try folk; but nao doubt I w'ould fain hear o’ ony 
pleasure that was gaun to happen the Captain» and 
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I’m sure a* will gae inght if Mr Pleydell will take 
his bit job in hand.” 

‘‘ You’re right, Dandie—spoke like a liieland^ 
oracle — and now be silent.—Well, you are all 
seated at last; take a glass of wine till 1 begin my 
catechism methodically. And now,” turning to Ber¬ 
tram, ** my dear boy, do you know who or what 
you are ? ” 

! In spite of his perplexity, the catechumen could 
j not help laughing at this commencement, and an- 
swered, ** Indeed, sir, I formerly thought I did; 
but I own late circumstances have made me some¬ 
what uncertain.” 

“ Then tell us what you formerly thouglit your¬ 
self.” 

“ Why, I was in the habit of tliinking ajid call¬ 
ing myself Vanbeest Brown, wlio served as a cadet 
or volunteer mider Colonel Marinering, when lie 

commanded the-regiment, in which capacity 

I was not unknown to him.” 

• There,” said the Colonel, “ I can assure Mr 
Brown of his identity; and add, what his modesty 
may have forgotten, that he was distinguished as 
a young man of talent and spirit.” 

“ So much the better, my dear sir,” said Mr 
Pleydell; but that is to general character—Mr 
Brown must tell us where ho Avas born.” 

“ In Scotland, I believe, but the place uncer¬ 
tain.” 

“ Where educated ? ” 

‘‘ In Holland, certainly.” j 

‘‘ Do you remember nothing of your early life 
before you left Scotland 1 ” 

Very imperfectly;—yet 1 have a strong idea, 

1 perhaps more deeply impressed upon mo by subse¬ 
quent hard usage, that I was during my childhood 
the object of much solicitude and affection. 1 have 
an indistinct remembrance of a good-looking man 
whom I used to call papa, and of a lady who was 
j infirm in health, and who, I think, must have been 
I my mother; but it is an imperfect and confused 
j recollection. I remember, too, a tall, thin, kind- 
I tempered man in black, who used to teach me my 
I letters and walk out with me;—and 1 think the 
i very last time”- j 

Here the Dominie could contain no longer. Wliile i 
i every succeeding Avord served to prove that tlie i 
1 child of his benefactor stood before him, he had 
j struggled with the utmost difficulty to suppress his 
I emotions; but, when the juvenile recollections of 
I Bertram turned towards his tutor and his precepts, 

1 he Avas compelled to give way to his feelings. He 
rose hastily from Ins chair, and Avith clasped hands, 
trembling limbs, and streaming eyes, called out 
aloud, “ Harry Bertram!—look at me—was I not 
the man ? ” 

: " Yes!” said Bertram, starting from his seat as 

I if a sudden light had burst in upon his mind,— 

I ** Yes—that was my name !—and that is the voice 
and tlie figure of my kind old master !” 

The Dominie tlirew himself into liis arms, pressed 
! him a thousand times to his bosom in convulsions 
I of transport which shook his whole frame, sobbed 
j hysterically, and at length, in the emphatic lan- 
j guage of Scripture, lifted up his voice and wept 


^ It may not be unnecessary to tell southern readers, 
that the mountainous country in the south-western bor¬ 
ders of Scotland, is called Hieland, though totally dift'erent 
tronx the much more mountainous and more extensive dis¬ 
tricts of the north, usually called Ulciands. 


aloud. Colonel Manneiing had recourse to his %aiid- 
kerchief; Pleydell made wry faces, and wipM the 
glasses of his spectacles; and honest DuiiuoUlWj^Qr 
two loud blubbering explosions, exclaini^jiJ^Deil^ 
in tlie man ! he’s garr’d me do that I/naena done 
since my auld mitlier died.” ' 

Come, come,” said the counsellor at hist, si¬ 
lence in the comi;.—We have a clever party to con¬ 
tend with; we must lose no time in gathering our 
infonnation—for anything I knoAv, tliere may be 
something to he done before day-break.” 

** I Avill order a horse to be saddled, if you please,’’ 
said the Colonel. 

“ No, no, time enough — time enough. But 
come. Dominie;—I have allowed you a competent 
space to express your feelings—I must circuiiiduce 
the term; you must let me proceed in my exami¬ 
nation.” 

The Dominie was habitually obedient to any one 
Avho cliose to impose commluidsupon him', he sunk 
back into his chair, spread his checked handker¬ 
chief over his face, to serve, as 1 suppose, foi;,/the 
Grecian painter’s veil, and, from the action of bis 
folded hands, appeared for a time engaged in flie 
act of mentiil thanksgiving. He then raised his 
eyes over the screen, as if to be assured that’ the 
pleasing apparition had not melted into air—then 
again sunk tliein to resume his internal act of de¬ 
votion, until he felt himself compelled to give at¬ 
tention to the counsellor, from the interest which 
his questions excited. 

“ And now,” said "Mr Pleydell, after several mi¬ 
nute inquiries conceding his recollection of early 
events—and now, Mr Bertram, for I think we 
ought in future to call you by your OAvn proper 
name, Avill you have the goodness to let us know 
every pailicular Avhich you can recollect concern¬ 
ing the mode of your leaving Scotland ?” 

‘‘ Indeed, sir, to say the truth, though the tom- 
ble outlines of that day are strongly impressed upon 
my memory, yet somehow tlie very teiTor aa^cIj 
fixed them there has in a great measure conf'fkhXJ- 
ed and confused the details. 1 recollect, howeyer, 
that 1 Avas Aviilkiiig somewhere or other—in a A/bod, 
1 tliink”- ’ 

“ 0 yes, it Avas in ^\'’alTOcll-Avood, my dear,” said 
the Dominie. 

“ Hush, Mr Sampson,” said the lawyer. 

‘‘ Yes, it Avas in a Avood,” continued Bertram, as 
long past and confused ideas an’anged themselves 
in Iiis reviving recollection; ‘‘ and some one was 
Avith me—this Avorthy and affectionate gentleman, 
1 think.” 

“ 0, ay, ay, HaiTy, Lord bless thee—it was even 
I myself.” 

“ Be silent, Dominie, and don’t interrupt the 
evidence,” said Pleydell. —“ And so, sir 1 ” to Ber¬ 
tram. 

“ And so, sir,” continued Bertram, ** like one of 
the changes of a dream, I thought I was on horse¬ 
back before my guide.” 

“ No, no,” exclaimed Sampson, “ never 4id I put 
my own limbs, not to say thine, into such |)eril.” 

“ On my word, this is intolerable!—Look ye, 
Dominie, if you speak another word till I giie^you 
leave, I will read three sentences out of th^^Iack 
Acts, whisk my cane round my head thwfe timely 
undo all ffie magic of tliis night’s work, and conjure 
Harry Bertram back again Into Vanbeest Brown.” 

“ Honoured and worthy sii*,” groaned out the 
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Ponlinie, 1 humbly crave pardon;--it was but 
terhlm wlans,** 

‘jpell, nolens tolens, you must hold your tongue,” 

&3dPk^y<ieU. 

c^praj^b© silent, Mr Sampson,” said the Colo¬ 
nel; it is of great consequence to your recovered 
friend, that you permit Mr Pleydell to proceed in 
his inquiries.” 

I am mute,” said the rebuked Dominie. 

On a sudden,” continued Bertram, “ two or 
tliree men sprung out upon us, and we wei-e pulled 
from horseback. 1 have little recollection of any¬ 
thing else, but that I fried to escape in the midst 
of a desperate scuffle, and fell into the anns of 
a very tall woman who started from the bushes, 
and protected me for some time;—the rest is all 
confusion and dread—a dim recollection of a sea- 
beach and a cave, and of some strong potion wliicli 
lulled me to sleep for a length of time. In short, 
it is all a blank in my memory, until I recollect 
myself ^st an ill-used and half-starved cabin-boy 
a sloop, and then a school-boy in Holland, 
r the protection of an old merchant, who had 
1 some fancy for me.” 

' And what account,” said Mr Pleydell, “ did 
r guardian give of your parentage!” 

“ A very brief one,” answered Bertram, and a 
charge to inquire no farther. I was given to un¬ 
derstand, that my father was concerned in the 
smuggling trade carried on on the eastern coast of 
Scotland, and was killed in a skirmish with the re¬ 
venue officers ; that his coiTespondents in Holland 
had a vessel on the coast at the time, part of the 
crew of which were engaged in the affair, and that 
they brought me off after it was over, from a mo¬ 
tive of compassion, as I was left destitute by my 
father’s death. As I grew older, there was much 
of this story seemed inconsistent with my own re¬ 
collections. But what could I do ? 1 had no means 
of ascertaining my doubts, nor a single friend with 
wliom I could communicate or canvass them. The 
rtjl^of my story is known to Colonel Maimering: I 
w3^'out to India to be a clerk in a Dutch house; 
theEr affairs fell into confusion; I betook myself to 
the military profession, and, I trust, as yet I have 
not disgraced it.” 

‘‘ Thou art a fine young fellow. I’ll be bound for 
thee,” said Pleydell; ‘‘ and since you have wanted 
a father so long, I wish from my heart I could 
claim the paternity myself. But this affair of young 
Hazlewood ”- 

‘‘ Was merely accidental,” said Bertram. “ I 
was travelling in Scotland for pleasure, and after a 
week’s residence with my friend Mr Dinmont, with 
whom I had the good fortune to form an accidental 
acquaintance ”- 

“ It was my gude fortune that,” said Dinmont. 

Od, my bmins wad hae been kiiockit out by twa 
black^ards, if it hadna been for his four quarters.” 

‘‘ Shortly after we parted at the town of-, 

r lost my baggage by thieves, and it was while re¬ 
siding at Kippletringan that I accidentally met the 
young gentleman. As I was approaching to pay 
my tes^cts to MissMannering, whom I had known 
Mr Hazlewood, conceiving my appearance 
noMl^f the most respectable, commanded me rather 
hlimghti^y to stand back, and so gave occasion to 
the fray ip which I had the misfortune to be the ac¬ 
cident^ means of wounding him.—And now, sir, 
that I have answered all your questions”—- 


** No, no, not quite all,” said Pleydell, winking 
sagaciously; ‘‘ there are some interrogatories which 
I shall delay till to-morrow, for it is time, I believe, 
to close the sedeinmt for this night, or rather mom- 
mg.” 

“ Well, then, sir,” said the young man, “ to vary 
the phrase, since I have answered all the questions 
which you have chosen to ask to-night, will you bo 
so good as to tell me who you are that take such 
interest in my affairs, and whom you take me to be, 
since my arrival has occasioned such commotion ? ” 

** Why, sir, for myself,” replied the counsellor, 
“ I am Paulus Pleydell, an advocate at the Scot¬ 
tish bar; and for you, it is not easy to say distinctly 
who you arc at present; but I trust in a short time 
to hail you by the title of Henry Bertram, Esq., 
representative of one of the oldest families in Scot¬ 
land, ajid lieir of tailzie and provision to the estate 
of Ellangowan.—Ay,” continued he, shutting his 
eyes and speaking to Iiimself, we must pass ovej* 
his father, and serve him heir to his grandfatl^r 
Lewis, the entailer—the only wise man of his fa¬ 
mily that I ever heard of.” 

They had now risen to retire to their apartments 
for the night, wlien Colonel Manncring walked up 
to Borfram, as he stood astonished at the counsel¬ 
lor's words. “ I give you joy,” he said, ‘‘ of the 
prospects which fate has opened before you. I was 
an early friend of your father, and chanced to be 
in tlie liouse of Ellangowan as unexpectedly as you 
are now in mine, upon the very night in which you 
were bom. I little laiew this circumstance when 
—hut I trust unkindness will be forgotten between 
us. Believe nie, your appearance here, as Mi- 
Brown, alive and well, luis relieved me from most 
painful sensations; and your right to the name of 
ail old friend renders your presence, as Mr Ber¬ 
tram, doubly welcome.” 

And my parents! ” said Bertram. 

Are both no more—and the family properu 
has been sold, but I trust may be recovered. What¬ 
ever is wanted to make your right eftcctual, I shall 
be most happy to supply.” 

“ Nay, you may leave all that to me,” said the 
counsellor;—’tis my vocation, Hal, I shall make 
money of it.” 

“ I’m sure it’s no for the like o’ me,” observed 
Dinmont, “ to speak to you gentlefolks; but if sil¬ 
ler w'ould help on the Captivin’s plea, and they say 
nae plea gangs on weel without it”- 

Except on Saturday night,” said Pleydell. 

Ay, but wlien your honour wadna take your 
fee, ye wadna hae the cause neither; sae I’ll ne’er 
fash you on a Saturday at e’en again—But 1 was 
saying, there’s some siller in the spleuclian^ that’s 
like tlie Captain’s ain, for we’ve aye counted it 
sucli, baith Ailie and me.” 

No, no, Liddesdale—no occasion, no occasion 
whatever—keep thy cash to stock thy farm.” 

“ To stock my farm! Mr Pleydell, your honour 
kens mony things, but ye dinna Iren the farm o’ 
Cliarlies-hope—it’s sae weel stockit already, that 
we sell maybe sax hundred pounds off* it ilka year, 
flesh and fell thegither—na, na.” 

Can’t you tafo another, then I ” 

" 1 dinna ken—the Deuke’s no that fond o’ led 
faiins, and he canna bide to put away the auld te- 


^ A spleucnan Is a tobacco pottcb, occaaio&aUy luad us 
a purse. 

21 
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naotiy; and then I wadna Jike, mysell, to gang 
about whietUag^ and raising the rent on na/neigh¬ 
bours.” 

" What, not upon thy neighbour at Dawsion — 
Bevilstone — how d’ye call the place 1” 

What, on Jock o’ Dawston?—hout na—he’s a 
camsteary^chield, and fasheous^ about marches, and 
we’ve had some bits o’ splores thegither; but deil 
o’ me if 1 wad wrang Jock o’ Dawston neither.” 

“ Thou’rt an honest fellow,” said the lawyer; 

get thee to bed;—thou wilt sleep sounder, I war- i 
rant thee, than many a man that tlirows ott* an 
embroidered coat, and puts on a laced night-cap.— 
Colonel, I see you are busy with oui’ Enfant trouvL 
But Barnes must give me a summons of wakening 
at seven to-morrow morning, for my servant’s a 
sleepy-headed fellow, and I dare say ray clerk, 
Driver, has had Clai*ence’s fate, and is downed 
by this time in a butt of youi’ ale'; for Mrs Allan 
promised to make him comfortable, and she’ll soon 
Recover what he expects from that engagement. 
Good-night, Colonel—good-night, Dominie Samp¬ 
son—good-night, Dinmont the downright—good¬ 
night, last of all, to the new-found rcpresentiitive 
of the Bertrams, and the Mac-Dingawaies, the 
Knarths, the Arths, the Godfreys, tlie Dennises, 
and the Rolands, and, last and dearest title, heir 
of tailzie and provision of the lands and barony of 
Ellangowan, under the settlement of Lewis Ber¬ 
tram, Esq., whose representative you are.” 

And so saying, the old gentleman took his can¬ 
dle and left the room ; and the company dispersed, 
after the Dominie had once more hugged and em¬ 
braced his little Harry Bertram,” as he continued 
to call the young soldier of six feet high. 


CHAPTER LI. 

-My Imagination 

Carries no favour in it but Bertram s j 
1 am undone ; there is no living, none. 

If Bertram bo away.- 

well that Ends well. 

At the hour which he had appointed the preced¬ 
ing evening, the indefatigable lawyer was seated by 
a good fire and a pair of wax candles, with a velvet 
cap on his head and a quilted silk night-gown on 
his person, busy arranging his memoranda of proofs 
and indications concerning the murder of Frank 
Kennedy. An express had also been dispatched to 
Mr Mac-MorIan,requesting his attendance atWood- 
boumo as soon as possible, on business of import¬ 
ance. Dinmont, fatigued with the events of the 
evening before, and finding the accommodations of 
Woodboume much preferable to those of Mac-Guf- 
fog, was in no hurry to rise. The impatience of 
Bertram might have put him earlier in motion, 
but Colonel Mannering had intimated an intention 
to visit him in his apartment in the morning, and 
lie did not choose to leave it. Before this inter¬ 
view he had dressed himself, Barnes having, by 
his master’s orders, supplied him with every ac¬ 
commodation of linen, &c., and he now anxiously 
waited the promised visit of his landlord. 

* Whistling, among the tenantry of a large estate, .is, 
when an individual gives such information to the proprie¬ 
tor or his managers, as to occasion the rent of his neigh¬ 
bour’s farms being raised, which, for obvious reasons, is 
held a very unpopular practice. 

* Obstinate and unruly. 3 Troublesome. 


j In a short time a gentle tap announced tne Co 
j loneJ, witli whom Bertram held a long and/witis- 
I factory conversation. Each, however, concealed 
' from tlie other one circumstance. Mannering could. 
not bring himself to acknowledge th^^trological i 
prediction; and Bertram was, from nfotives whicli 
may be easily conceived, silent respecting his love 
for Julia. In other respects, their intercourse was 
frank, and grateful to both, and had latterly, upon 
the Colonel’s part, even an approach to cordiality. 
Bertram carefully measured his own conduct by 
that of his host, and seemed rather to receive his 
offered kindness with gratitude and pleasure, than 
to press for it with solicitation. 

Miss Bertram was in the breakfast parlour when 
Sampson shuffled in, — his face all radiant with 
smiles; a circumstance so uncommon,/'that Lucy’s 
first idea was, that somebody had been bantering 
him with an imposition which had thrown him into 
this ecstasy. Having sate for some time, rolling 
his eyes and gaping with his mouth like the great 
wooden head at Merlin’s exhibition, he at 2<smgtli 
began—‘‘And what do you think of him, ^iss 
Lucy?” f 

“ Think of whom, Mr Sampson ? ” asked (the 
young lady. 

“ Of Har—no—of him that you know about?” 
again demanded the Dominie. 

“ That 1 know about ? ” replied Lucy, totally at 
a loss to comprehend his meaning. 

“ Yes—the stranger, you know, that came last 
evening in the post vehicle—ho who shot young 
Hazlewood—ha! ha! ho!” burst forth the Do¬ 
minie, with a laugh that sounded like neigliing. 

“ Indeed, Mr Sampson,” said his pupil, “ you 
have chosen a strange subject for mirth;—I think 
nothing about the man—only 1 hope the outrage 
was accidental, and that we need not fear a repe¬ 
tition of it.” 

“Accidental!—ho! ho! ha!”—again wMnniecl 
Sampson. 

“ Really, Mr Sampson,” said Lucy, somfy^t 
piqued, “ you are unusually gay this morning.” 

“ Yes, of a surety I am! ha! ha I ho I face-t?-ous 
—ho! ho! ha!” 

“ So unusually facetious, my dear sir,” pursued 
the young lady, “ that I would wish rather to know 
the meaning of your mirth, than to be amused with 
its effects only.” 

“ You shall kqow it, Miss Lucy,” replied poor 
Abel—“ Do you remember your brother?” 

“ Good God! how can you ask me?—no one 
knows better than you, he was lost the very day 1 
was bom.” 

“ Very true, very true,” answered the Dominie, 
saddening at the recollection; “ I was strangely 
oblivions—ay, ay—too true—But you remember 
your worthy father?” 

“ How should you doubt it, Mr Sampson ? it is 
not so many weeks since”- 

“ True, true—ay, too true,” replied the Domi¬ 
nie, his Houyhnhnm laugh sinking into a hwterical 
giggle—“ I will be facetious no more unjer these 
remembrances—But look at that young man!” 

Bertram at this instant entered the — 

“ Yes, look at him well—he is your father’^ving 
image; and as God has deprived you of y^rar dear 
parents—0 my children, love one another !’^ » 

“ It is indeed my father’s face and form,” said 
Lucy, turning very pale. Bertram ran to support 
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Uomime to fetch water to throw upon if it becomes me so to s{)eak, been pretermittedby 
he:^^co—(which in his liaste he took from the me, in so far as my poor faculties have enabled 
boMp tea-urn)—when fortunately her colour re- me to profit by them. Of a surety, little Hany, 
saved her from the application of we must speedily resume our studies. I will begin 
’'ms ilhjiidged remedy. I conjure you to tell from the foundation—yes, I will reform your edu- 
me, Mr Sampson/* she said, in an inteiTupted yet cation upward from the true loiowledge of English 
solemn voice, is tliis my brother?” • arammar, even to that of the Hebrew or Chaldaic 


It is ! it is, Miss Lucy!—it is little Harry Ber¬ 
tram, as sure as God’s sun is in that Heaven! ” 
And this is my sister 1 ” said Bertram, giving 
way to all that family affection, A^diich had so long 
slumbered in his bosom for want of an object to 
expand itself upon— 

It is! it is!—it is Miss Lucy Bertram!” ejacu¬ 
lated Sampson, “ whom by my poor aid you will 
find perfect in the tongues of France and Italy, 
and even of Spain—in reading and writing her 
vernacular tongue, and in arithmetic and book- 
keei»ing by double and single entry. I say nothing 
of her tfilcnts of shaping, and hemming, and go¬ 
verning ^ household, which, to give every one their 
duCj^e acquired not from me, but from the house- 
l^i^r;—nor do 1 take merit for her performance 
U^n stringed instruments, whereunto the instruc- 
tiana of an honourable young lady of virtue and 
modesty, and very facetious withal—Miss Julia 
Mannering—hath not meanly contributed—/Suuw 
cuique trUmito** 

“ You, then,” said Bertram to his sister, ‘‘areall 
that remains to me ! — Last night, but more fully 
this morning. Colonel Mannering gave me an ac- 
comit of oiu* family misfortunes, though without 
saying I should find my sister here.” 

“ That,” said Lucy, “ he left to this gentleman 
•to tell you,—one of the kindest and most faithful 
of friends, who soothed my father’s long sickness, 
witnessed his dying moments, and amid the hea¬ 
viest clouds of fortune woilld not desert his or¬ 
phan.” 

“ God bless him for it!” said Bertram, shaking 
tl^a.Dominie’s hand; “ he deserves the love with 
I have always regarded even that dim and 
imSrfeCt shadow of liis memory which my child- 
hoolj retained.” 

I “ And God bless you both, my dear children ! ” 

1 said Sampson ; “ if it had not been for yoim sake, 
I would have been contented (had Heaven’s plea¬ 
sure so been) to lay my head upon the turf beside 
my patron.” 

“But I trust,” said Bertram—“I am encou¬ 
raged to hope, we shall all see better days. All 
our wrongs shall be redressed, since Heaven has 
sent me means and friends to assert my right.” 

“ Friends indeed!” echoed the Dominie, “and 
sent, as you truly say, by Him, to wliom 1 early 
taught you to look up as the source of all that is 
good. There is the great Colonel Manner|jjg from 
the Eastern Indies, a man of war from his birth 
upwards, but who is not the less a man of great 
erudition, considering his imperfect opportimities; 
and there is, moreover, the great advocate, Mr 
Pleydell, who is also a man of great erudition, but 
who descendeth to trifles unbeseeming thereof; 
and is Mr Andrew Dinmont, whom I do not 
undojpfatnd to have possession of much erudition, 
but^^^o, like the patriarchs of old, is cunning in 
t^t which belongeth to flocks and herds. Lastly, 
there is even I myself, whose opportunities of col¬ 
lecting erudition, as they have been greater than 
those of the aforesaid valuable persons, have not. 


tongue.” 

The reader may observe, that upon this occasion 
Sampson was infinitely more profuse of words than 
he had hitherto exhibited himself. The reason was, 
tliat ill recovering his pupil, his mind went in¬ 
stantly back to their original connexion, and ho 
liad, in his confusion of ideas, the strongest desire 
ill the world to resume spcllmg lessons and half¬ 
text with young Bertram. This was the more ridi¬ 
culous, as towards Lucy he assumed no such powers 
of tuition. But she had grown up under his eye, 
and had been gradually emancipated from his go¬ 
vernment by increase in years and knowledge, and 
a latent sense of liis own inferior tact in manners, 
whei’eas bis first ideas went to hike up Harry pretty 
nearly where he had left him. Fium the same feel¬ 
ings of reviving authority, he indulged liimself in 
what was to him a profusion of language; and as 
people seldom speak more than usual without ex- 
])()sing themselves, he gave those whom he addressed 
plainly to understand, that while he dcfeiTed impli¬ 
citly to the opinions and commands, if they clioso 
to impose them, of almost every one whom ho met 
with, it was under an internal conviction, that in 
tlie article of eru-di-ti-on, as he usually pronounced 
the word, lie was infinitely superior to them all put 
together. At present, however, this intimation fell 
upon heedless eai’s, for the brother and sister were 
too deeply engaged in asking and receiving intel¬ 
ligence concerning their fonner fortunes, to attend 
much to the worthy Dominie. 

When Colonel Mannering left Bertram, he went 
to Julia’s dressing-room, and dismissed her attend¬ 
ant. “ My dear sir,” she said as he entered, “ you 
have forgot oui’ vigils last night, and have hardly 
allowed ine time to comb my hair, although you 
must be .sensible how it stood on end at the various 
wonders which took place.” 

“ It is with the inside of yoim head that I have 
some business at present, Julia; I will return the 
outside to the care of your Mrs Mincing in a few 
minutes.” 

“ Lord, papa,” replied Miss Mannering, “ think 
how entangled all my ideas are, and you to propose 
to comb them out in a few minutes! If Mincing 
were to do so in her department, she would tear 
half the hair out of ray head.” 

“ Well then, tell me,” said the Colonel, “ where 
the entanglement lies, wliicli I will try to extricate 
with due gentleness.” 

“ O, everywlvere,” said the yoimg lady—“ the 
whole is a wild dream.” 

“ Well then, I will try to unriddle it.”—He gave 
a brief sketch of the fate and prospects of Bertram, 
to which Julia listened with an interest which she 
in vain endeavoured to disguise — “Well,” (in¬ 
cluded her father, “ are your ideas on the subject 
more luminous I ” 

“ More confused than ever, my dear sir,” sjud 
Julia.—“ Here is this young man come from Indi% 
after he had been supposed dead, like Aboulfouara 
the great voyager to his sister Canzade and his 
provident brother Hour. I am wrong in the story; 
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1 believe—Canzade was his wife—but Lucy may 
represent the one, and the Dominie the other. And 
then this lively crackbrained Scotch lawyer appears 
like a pantomime at the end of a tragedy—And 
then how delightful it will be if Lucy gets back 
her fortune!” 

" Now I think,” said the Colonel, ^ that the most 
mysterious part of the business is, that Miss Julia 
Marmermg, who must have known her father’s 
anxiety about the fate of tliis young man Brown, 
or Bertram as we must now call him, should have 
met him when Hazlewood’s accident took place, 
and never once mentioned to her father a word of 
the matter, but suffered the search to proceed 
against this young gentleman as a suspicious cha¬ 
racter and assassin.” 

Julia, much of whose courage had been hastily 
assumed to meet the interview with her father, was 
now unable to rally herself; she hung down her 
head in silence, after in vain attemptiifg to utter a 
denial that she recollected Brown when she met 
him. 

"No answer!—Well, Julia,” continued her hi¬ 
ther, gravely but kindly, " allow me to ask you, Is 
this the only time you have seen Brown suice his 
return from India?—Still no answer. I must then 
natui’ally suppose that it is not the first time ? — 
Still no reply. Julia Mannering, will you have the 
kindness to answer me 1 Was it this young man 
who came under your window and conversed with 
vou during your residence at Mervyn-HalU Julia, 

1 command—1 entreat you to be candid.” 

Miss Mannering raised her head. " 1 have been, 
sir—I believe I am still very foolish; — and it is 
perhaps more hard upon me that I must meet this 
gentleman, who has been, though not the cause en¬ 
tirely, yet the accomplice of my folly, in yom’ pre¬ 
sence.”— Here she made a full stop. 

" I am to understand, then,” said Mannering, 

" that this was the author of the serenade at 
Mervyn-hall ? ” 

There was something in this allusive change of 
epithet, that gave Julia a little more courage— 

" He was indeed, sir; and if I am very wrong, as 
I have often thought, I have some apology.” 

" And what is that ? ” answered the Colonel, 
speaking quick, and with something of harshness. 

" I vdll not venture to name it, sir—but”—She 
opened.a small cabinet, and put some letters into 
his hands; " I will give you these, tliat you may 
see liow this intimacy began, and by whom it was 
encouraged.” 

Mannering took the packet to the window—his 
pride forbade a more distant retreat. He glanced 
at some passages of the letters witli an unsteady 
I eye and an agitated mind. His stoicism, however, 
came in time to liis aid—tliat pliilosophy, which, 
rooted in pride, yet frequently bears the fruits of 
virtue. He returned towards his daughter with 
ns firm an air as his feelings pennitted him to as¬ 
sume. 

" There is great apology for you, Julia, as far as 
I can judge from a glance at tliese letters — you 
liave obeyed at least one parent. Let us adopt a 
Scotch proverb the Dominie quoted tlie other day 
—‘ Let bygones be bygones, and fair play for the 
futui’e.’—I will never upbraid you with your past 
want of confidence^—do you judge of my future in¬ 
tentions by my actions, of wliich hitherto you have 
surely had no reason to complain. Keep these j 


letter^—they were never intended for my eye^ and 
I would not willingly read more of them tl^ 1 
have done, at your desire and for your exculpfepm 
And now, are we friends ?—or rather, do you 
derstand me?” 

" 0 my dear, generous fatlier,” said Julia, throw-' 
ing herself into his arms," why have I ever for an 
instant misunderstood you?” 

" No more of that, Julia,” said the Colonel: "we 
have both been to blame. He that is too proud to 
vindicate the affection and confidence wliich he 
conceives should be given without solicitation, must 
meet much, and perhaps deserved disappointment. 
It is enough that one dearest and most regretted 
member of my family has gone to the grave with¬ 
out knowing me; let me not lose the confidence of 
a cliild, who ought to love me if she, really loves 
herself.” f 

"0! no danger—no fear!” answered Julia — 
" let me but have your approbation my own, 
and there is no inile you can prescribe so severe 
that I will not follow.” 

" Well, my love,” kissing her foreliead, " I hwst 
we shall not call upon you lor anything too hei’iMC. 
With respect to this young gentleman’s addre&^s, 

I expect in the first place that all clandestine jpor- 
respondence — wliich no young woman can enter¬ 
tain for a moment without lessening herself in her 
own eyes, and in those of her lover—1 request, I 
say, that clandestine coiTespondence of every kind 
may be given up, and that you will refer Mr Ber¬ 
tram to me for the reason. You will naturally wish 
to know what is to be the issue of such a reference. 
In the first place, I desire to observe this young 
gentleman’s character more closely than efreum- 
staiices, and perhaps my omi prejudices, have per¬ 
mitted fonncrly—I should also be glad to see his 
birth established. Not that I am anxious about 
his getting the estate of Ellangowan, though such 
a subject is held in absolute indiffei'ence nowhere 
except in a novel; but certainly Henry Bert]ffi[?l 
heir of Ellangowan, whether possessed* 
perty of his ancestors or not, is a very ditter Jft' 
person from Vanbeest Brown, tlie son of nob^^at 
all. His fathers, Mr Pleydell tells me, are <ustin- 
guished in history as following the banners of their 
native princes, while cm* own fought at Cressy and 
Poictiers. In short, I neither give nor withhold 
my approbation, but I expect you will redeeu) past 
errors; and as you can now unfortunately have 
recourse only to o?ie parent, that you will show the 
duty of a child, by reposing that confidence in me, 
which I will say my inclination to make you happy 
renders a filial debt upon your part.” 

The first part of this speech affc^d Julia a good 
deal; the comparative merit of the ancestoi*s of the 
Bertra||is and Mannerings excited a secret smile; 
but tlie conclusion was such as to soften a heart 
peculiarly open to tlie feelings of generosity. " No, 
my dear sir,” she said, extending her hand, " re¬ 
ceive my faith, that from tliis moment you shall 
be the first person consulted respecting what shall 
pass in future between Broivn—1 mean Bertram— 
and me; and that no engagement shall bfe under¬ 
taken by me, excepting what you shall immediately 
know and approve of. May I ask if Mr 
is to continue a guest at Woodboume?” / ^ 

" Certainly,” said the Colonel," while ms affairs 
render it advisable.” 

" Then, sir, you must be sensible, considering 
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wtuttps already past, that he will expect some rea> 
son far my withdrawing—I believe I must say the 
encsraC^ment, which he may think I have given.” 

Julia,” answered Mannering, “ that 
ho will respect my roof, and entertain some sense 
perhaps of the services I am desirous to render 
him, and so will not insist upon any course of con¬ 
duct of which I might have reason to complain; 
and I expect of y6u, that you will make him sen¬ 
sible of what is due to both.” 

" Then, sir, I understand you, and you shall be 
Implicitly obeyed.” , 

“ Thank you, my love; my anxiety” (kissing her) 
« is on your account.—Now wipe these witnesses 
from your eyes, and so to breakfast.” 


, CHAPTER LII. 

And,.Sheriff, I will engage my word to you, 

That 1 will by to-morrow dinner time, 

S^nd him to answer thee, or any man, 

. »y^i'or any thing he shall be charged withal. 

^ First Part cj Henry IV. 

WHEN the several by-plays, as they may be 
termed, had taken place among the individuals of 
the Woodboume family, as we have intimated in 
the preceding chapter, the breakfast party at length 
assembled, Dandie excepted, who had consulted his 
tjiste in viands, and perhaps in society, by partaking 
of a cup of tea with Mrs Allan, just laced with two 
tea-spoonfuls of Cogniac, and reinforced with va¬ 
rious slices from a huge round of beef. He had 
kind of feeling that he could eat twice as much 
and speak twice as much, w'itli this good dame and 
Barnes, as with the grand folk in the parlour. In¬ 
deed, the meal of this less distinguished party was 
much more mirthful than that in the higher circle, 
w'here there was an obvious lair of coiistraiuv on the 
greater part of the assistants. Julia dared not raise 
her voice in asking Bertram if he chose {inother 
cVjip o^/fea. Bertram felt embarrassed while eating 
hiif'Jbast and butter under tlic eye of Mannering. 
Lu/^y^, while she indulged to the uttermost her af¬ 
fection for her recovered brother, began to think 
of the quarrel betwixt him and Hazlewood. The 
Colonel felt the painful anxiety natural to a proud 
mind, when it deems its slightest action subject for 
a moment to the watcdiful construction of others. 
The lawyer, wdiile sedulously buttering his roll, had 
an aspect of unwonted gravity, arising, perhaps, 
from the severity of his morning studies. As for 
the Dominit:, his state of mind w’as ecstatic!—He 
looked at Bertram—he looked at Lucy—ho whim¬ 
pered—he sniggled—he grinned—he committed 
all manner of solecisms in point of form — poured 
the whole cream (no unlucky mistake) upon the 
plate of porridge w'hich was liis own usual lyeakfast 
-—threw the slops of what he called his cro^vning 
dish of tea” into the sugar-dish instead of the slop- 
basin, and concluded with spilling the scalding li¬ 
quor upon old Plato, the Colonel’s I’avoiudte spaniel, 
who received the libation with a howl that did little 
honour to his philosophy. 

Tip Colonel’s equanimity was rather shalcen by 
thisj^t blunder. “ Upon my word, my good friend, 
J^rsampson, you forget the difference between 
Fmto aild Zenocrates.” 

" The,' former was chief of the Academics, the 
latter of the Stoics,” said tlie Dominie, with some 
EQOBi of the supposition. 


** Yes, ray dear sir, but it was Zenocra|e8^ Dot 
Plato, who denied that pain was an evil.” 

I should have thought,” said Pleydell, " that 
very respectable quadruped, which is just now 
limping out of the room upon three of his four 
legs, wiis rather of the Cynic school.” 

“ Very well hit off-But here comes an an¬ 

swer from Mac-Morlan.” 

It was unfavourable. Mrs Mac-Morlan sent her 
respectful compliments, and her husband had been, 
and was, detained by some alarming disturbances 
which had taken place the preceding night at Port- 
anferry, and the necessary investigation which they 
had occasioned. 

** What’s to be done now, counsellor 1” said tlie 
Colonel to Pleydell. 

Wliy, I wish we could have seen iMac-Mor- 
lan,” said the counsellor, “ who is a sensible fellow 
himself, and would, besides, have acted under my 
advice. But there is little harm. Our friend here 
must be made sui juris: he is at present au escaped 
prisoner; the law has an awdiwiird claim upon him 
—he must be placed rectus in curia, — that is the 
first object. For which purpose. Colonel, 1 will ac¬ 
company you in your carriage down to Hazlewood- 
llousc;—the distance is not great. We will offer 
our hail; and I am confident 1 can easily show Mr 

-1 beg his pardon—Sir Robert Hazlev/ood, the 

necessity of receiving it.” 

“ With all my heart,” said the Colonel; and, 
ringing the bell, gave the necessary ordoi’S. And 
what is next to bo done I” 

“ We must get hdd of ^lac-Morlan, and look 
out for more proof.” 

Proof I” said the Colonel; " the thing is as clear 
:is day-light; — here are Mr Sampson and Miss 
Bertram, and you yourself, at once recognise the 
young gentleman as his father’s image; and he him¬ 
self recollects all the very peculiar circumstances 
[)recoding his leaving this country—What else is 
necessary to conviction 1” 

To moral conviction nothing more, perhaps,” 
said tl'e experienced lawyer, “ but for legal proof 
a great deal. Mr Bertram’s recollections are his 
own recollections merely, and therefore are not evi¬ 
dence in his own favour; Miss Berti’am, the learned 
Mr Sampson, and I, can only say, w'hat every one 
I who knew' the late Ellangowan will readily agree 
I in, that this gentleman is his very picture — But 
j that will not make him Ellangow an’s son, and give 
him the estate.” 

“ And what wdll do so 1” said the Colonel. 

“ Why, w'e must have a distinct probation. — 
There are these gipsies,— but then, alas! tlioy are 
almost infamous in the eye of law—scarce capable 
! of bearing evidence, and Meg Menalies utterly so, 
by the various accounts which she formerly gave 
' of the matter, and her impudent denial of all know - 
j ledge of the fact when I myself examined her re- 
! spectiiig it.” 

What must be done theni” asked Mannering. 

‘‘ We must try,” answered the legal sage, “ w'liat 
proof can be got at in Holland; among the persons 
by whom our young friend was educated. — But 
then the fear of being called in question for the 
murder of the gauger may make them silent; or if 
they speak, they are either foreigners or outlawed 
smugglers. In short, I see doubts.” 

" Under favour, most leai'ned and honoured sir,” 
said the Dominie, ** I trust He, w'ho hath xcstored 
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littJe Harry i3ertnini to his friends, will not leave 
his own work imperfect.’* 

I trust so too, Mr Sampson,” said Pleydell; 
but we must use the means; and I am afraid we 
shall have more difficulty in procuring them than 
1 at first thought — But a faint heart never won a 
fair lady—And, by the way” (apart to Mias Man- 
nering, while Bertram w'as engaged witli his sis¬ 
ter), there’s a \dndication of Holland for you!— 
what smart fellows do you think Leyden and Utrecht 
must send forth, when sucli a very genteel and 
handsome young man comes from the paltry scliools 
of Middleburgh ? ” 

Of a verity,” said the Dominie, jealous of the 
reputation of the Dutch seminary—“ of a verity, 
Mr Pleydell, but 1 make it known to you that 1 
myself laid the foundation of his education.” 

True, my dear Dominie,” answered the advo¬ 
cate ; “ that accounts for his proficiency in the 
graces, without question.—But here comes your 
carriage, Colonel. Adieu, young folks: Miss Julia, j 
keep your heart till I come back again—let there 
be nothing done to prejudice my right, whilst 1 am 1 
non miens agere.^^ ' 

Their reception at Hazlewood-Hoiise was more . 
cold and formal than usual; for in general tlie lia- j 
ronet expressed great respect for Colonel Manner- ] 
ing, and Mr Pleydell, besides being a man of good ; 
family and of high general estimation, was Sir Ro- ! 
hert’s old friend. But now lie seemed dry and cm- | 
ban’assed in his manner. ** He would willingly,” i 
he said, receive bail, notwithstanding that tlui j 
offence had been directly perpetrated, committed, | 
and done, against young Hazlewood of Ifazlewood; i 
but the young man had given himself a fictitious ! 
description, and was altogether that sort of person | 
w'ho should not be liberated, discharged, or let loose i 

upon society ; and therefore*’- ; 

‘‘ I hope, Sir Robert Hazlewood,” said the Co- i 
lonel, “ you do not mean to doubt my word, when j 
1 assure you that lie served under me as a cadet I 
in India ?” j 

By no means or account whatsoever. But you I 
call him a cadet ; now lie says, avers, and upholds, j 
that he was a captain, or lield a troop in your re- i 
giment.” 

‘‘ He was promoted since 1 gave up the com¬ 
mand.” 

“ But you must have liearcl of it?” 

“ No. 1 returned-on account of family circum¬ 
stances from India, and have not since been soli¬ 
citous to hear particular news from the regiment; 
the name of Brown, too, is so common, that I might 
have seen his promotion in the Gazette without no¬ 
ticing it. But a day or two will bring letters from 
his commanding-officer.” i 

‘‘ But I am told and informed, Mr Pleydell,” ! 
answered Sir Robert, still hesitating, ‘‘ that he does | 
not mean to abide by this name of Brown, but is 
to set up a claim to the estate of Ellangowan under 
the name of Bertram.” 

"Ay? who says that?” said the counsellor. 

" Or,” demanded the soldier, " whoever says so, 
does that give a right to keep him in prison?” 

" Hush, Colonel,” said the lawyer; " I am sure 
you would not, any more than I, countenance him, 
if he prove an impostor—And, among friends, who 
informed you of tliis, Sir Robert ? ” 

" Why, a person, Mr Pleydell,” answered the 
Baronet, " who is peculiarly interested in investi¬ 


gating, sifting, and clearing out this busin«M to 
the bottom—you will excuse my being morelpar- 
ticular.” 

" 0, certainly,” replied Pleydell;—" wfeE, and , 
he says?” -- f 

" He says that it is whispered about among tin¬ 
kers, gipsies, and other idle persons, that tliere is 
such a plan as I mentioned to you, and tliat this 
young man, who is a bastard or natural son of the 
late Kllangowan, is pitched upon as the impostor, ; 
from his strong family likeness.” 

" And was tliere such a natural son, Sir Robert ?” 
demanded the counsellor. 

" O, certainly, to my own positive knowledge. 
Ellangowan had him placed as cabin-boy or pow¬ 
der-monkey on board an anned sloop or yacht be¬ 
longing to the revenue, through the intere.st of the 
late Commissioner Bertram, a kinsman of his own.” 

“ Well, Sir Robert,” said the lawyer, taking the 
word out of the mouth of the impatient soldier— 

" you liave told me news; I shall investigate tliem, 
and if 1 find them true, certainly Colonel Manner- 
ing and I will not countenance this young maQ^ 
In the meanwliile, as we are all willing to make 
him forthcoming, to answer all complaints agi^inst 
him, 1 do assure you you will act most illegally, 
and incur heavy responsibility, if you refuse our 
bail.” 

" Why, Mr Pleydell,” said Sir Robert, wlioknew 
the high authority of the counsellor’s opinion, " as 
you must know best, and as you promise to give 
up this young man ”- 

"If he proves an impostor,” replied the lawyer,* 
with some emphasis. 

" Ay, certainly—under that condition I will take 
yoTir bail; though 1 must say, an obliging, well- 
disposed, and civil neighbour of mine, who was 
himself bred to the law, gave me a hint or caution 
this morning against doing so. It was from him I 
learned that this youth w’as liberated and had come 
abroad, or rather had broken prison. — But whepe j 
.shall we find one to draw the bail-bond?” v "I 

" Here,” said the counsellor, .applying himsejf to 
the hell, " send up my clerk, Mr Driver—it will 
not do my character harm if I dictate the needful 
myself.” it was written accordingly, and signed; 
and the Justice having subscribed a regular war¬ 
rant for Bertram alias Brown’s discharge, the vi¬ 
sitors took their leave. 

Each threw himself into his own comer of the 
post-chariot, and said nothing for some time. The 
Colonel first broke silence: " So you intend to give 
lip this poor young fellow at the first brush?” 

" Who, 1 ? ” replied the coiinselbr ; " I will not 
give up one hair of his head, though I should follow 
tliem to the court of last resort in his behalf—but 
what signified mooting points and showing one’s 
baud to that old ass ? Much better he should report 
to Ills prompter, Glossin, that w^e are indifferent 
or lukewarm in the matter. Besides, I wished to 
have a peep at the enemies’ game.” 

" Indeed! ” said the soldier. " Then I see there 
are stratagems in law as well as war. Well) and 
how do you like their line of battle?” N 

" Ingenious,” said Mr Pleydell, " but I jthink 
desperate; they are finessing too much—a common 
fault on such occasions.” * 

During this discourse the carriage rolled rapidly 
towards Woodboume without anything occurring 
worthy of the reader’s notice, excepting their meet- 
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ing witli young Hazlewood, to whom the Colonel 
told extraordinary history of Bertram’s re-ap- 
pea^S^ce^ winch he heard with high delight, and 
on before to pay Miss Bertram his com- 
( jiimente obtNan event so happy and so unexpected. 

We return to tlie party at Woodbounie. After 
the departure of Manneriug, the conversation re¬ 
lated chiefly to the fortunes of the Ellangowan fa¬ 
mily, their domains, and their former power. "It 
was, then, under the towers of my fathers,” said 
Bertram, " that I landed some days since, in cir- 
:jumstances much resembling those of a vagabond ? 

1 ts mouldering turrets and darksome arches even 
then awakened thoughts of the deepest interest, 
and recollections which I was unable to decipher. 

I will now visit them again with other feelings, 
and, I trust, other and better hopes.” 

" Do not go there now,” said his sister. " The 
house of our ancestors is at present the habitation 
of a wretch as insidious as dangerous, whose arts 
and villMiy accomplished the ruin and broke the 
hea^of our unhappy father.” 

^^^Tlou increase my anxiety,” replied her brother, 

" ta confront this miscreant, even in the den he 
has ^constructed for himself—I think I have seen 
him.” 

“ But you must consider,” said Julia, " that you 
are now left imder Lucy’s guard and mine, and are 
responsible to us for all your motions—consider 1 
have not been a lawyer’s mistress twelve hours for 
nothing, and I assure you it would be madness to 
attempt to go to Ellangowan just now.—The ut- 
.raost to which I can consent is, that we shall walk 
in a body to the head of the Woodbourne avenue, 
and from that perhaps we may indulge you with 
our company as far as a rising ground in the com¬ 
mon, whence your eyes may be blessed with a dis¬ 
tant prospect of those gloomy towers, which struck 
so strongly your sympathetic imagination.” 

The party was speedily agreed upon, and the la- 
Jffaving taken their cloalis, followed the route 
prM^osed, under the escort of Captain Berti’ara. It 
waea pleasant winter morning, and the cool bree/e 
served only to freshen, not to chill, the fair walk¬ 
ers. A secret though unackjaowledged bond of kind¬ 
ness combined the two ladies; and Bertram, now 
hearing the interesting accounts of his own family, 
now communicating his adventures in Europe and 
I in India, repaid the pleasure which he I’eceived. 
Lucy felt proud of her brother, as well from the 
bold and manly turn of his sentiments, as from the 
dangers he had encountered, and the spirit with 
wliich he had simnounted them. And Julia, while 
she pondered on her father’s words, could not help 
entertaining hopes, that the independent spirit 
which had seemed to her father presumption in the 
humble and plebeian Brmvn, would have the grace 
of courage, noble bearing, and high blood, in the 
far-descended heir of Ellangowan. 

They reached at length the little eminence or 
knoll upon the highest part of the common, called 
Gibbie’s-knowe — a spot repeatedly mentioned in 
this history, as being on the skirts of the Ellan- 
gow^ estate. It commanded a fair variety of hill 
and^lale, bordered with natural woods, whose naked 
bpd^!? at tliis season relieved the general colour 
the landscape with a dark purple hue; while in 
' other places the prospect was more formally inter¬ 
sected by lines of plantation, where the Scotch firs 
displayed their variety of dusky green. At the dis¬ 


tance of tw'o or three miles lay the bay of Ellan¬ 
gowan, its waves rippling under the influence of tlie 
western breeze. The towers of the ruined castle, 
seen high over every object in the neighbourhood, 
received a brighter colom’ing from the wintry sun. 

" There,” said Lucy Bertram, pointing tliem out 
in the distance, " there is the seat of our ancestors, 
God knows, my dear brother, I do not covet in your 
behalf the extensive pow^er which tlie lords of these 
ruins ai’e said to have possessed so long, and some¬ 
times to have used so ill. But, 0 that I might see 
you in possession of such relics of their fortune as 
should give you an honourable independence, and 
enable you to stretcli your band for the protection 
of the old and destitute dependents of our family, 

w'liom our poor father’s death”- 

" Tnie, my dearest Lucy,” answered the young 
heir of Ellangowan ; " and 1 trust, witli the assist¬ 
ance of Heaven, which has so far guided us, and 
with that of these good friends, whom their own 
generous hearts have interested in my behalf^ such 
a consummation of my hard adventures is now not 
unlikely.—But as a soldier, I must look with some 
interest upon that worm-eaten hold of ragged stone; 
and if this undermining scoundrel, who is now in 

possession, dare to displace a pebble of it”- 

He was here interrupted by Dinmont, who came 
hastily after them up the road, unseen till he was 
near the party :—" Captain, Captain ! ye’re wanted 
— Ye’re w^anted by her ye ken o’.” 

And immediately Meg Merrilees, as if emerging 
out of the earth, ascended from the hollow way, and 
stood before them. " I sought ye at the house,” 
she said, " and found but him” (pointing to Din- 
I mont.) " But ye are right, and I was ^v^ang; it is 
here we should meet—on this very sj)ot, where my 
; eyes last saw your father. Remember your pro- 
1 inise, and follow mo.” 


CHAPTER LIII. 

To hail the king in seemly sort 
The latlie Avasfull fain ; 

But King Arthur, all sore amazed 
Ko answer made again. 

“ Wliat wiglit art tl»ou,” the ladie said, 

“ I hat will not speak to me? 

Sir, 1 may chance to ease thy pain, 

Though I he foul to see.” 

The Marriage of Sir Qawaine, 

The fairy bride of Sir Gawaine, while under the 
influence of the spell of her wicked stepmother, 
was more decrepit probably, and what is commonly 
called more ugly, than Meg Merrilies; but I doubt 
if she possessed that wild sublimity which an exci¬ 
ted imagination communicated to features, marked 
and expressive in their own peculiar character, and 
to the gestures of a form, which, her sex considered, 
might be termed gigantic. Accordingly, the Knights 
of the Round Table did not recoil with more terror 
from the apparition of the loathly lady placed be¬ 
tween " an oak and a green holly,” than Lucy Ber¬ 
tram a\id Juha Mannering did from the appearance 
of this Galwegian sibyl upon the common of Ellan¬ 
gowan. 

" For God’s sake,” said Julia, pulling out her 
purse, " give that dreadful woman something, and 
1 bid her go away.” 

" I cannot,” said Bertram; I must not offend 
1 her.” 
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* Wliat keeps you herd” said Meg, exaltiug the 
harsh and rough tones of her hollow voice—« why 
do you not foUow? —Must your hour call you 
twice? Do you remember your oatlil—were it at 
kirk or market, wedding or burial,”—and she held 
high her skinny forefinger in a menacing attitude. 

Bertram turned round to his terrified compa¬ 
nions. " Excuse me for a moment; I am engaged 
by a promise to follow this woman.” 

‘ Good heavens t engaged to a madwoman 1” said 
Julia. 

Or to a gipsy, who has her band in the wood 
ready to murder you ! ” said Lucy. 

That was not spoken like a bairn of Ell.an- 
gowan,” said Meg, frowning upon Miss Bertram. 
" It is the ill-doers are ill-dreaders.” 

** In short, I must go,” said Bertram—" it is ab- j 
solutely necessary; wait for me five minutes on this 
spot.” 

“ Five minutes?” said the gipsy,—“ five hours 
may not bring you here again.” 

“ Do you hear that?” said Julia; “ for Heaven’s 
sake do not go 1 ” 

I must, I must—Mr Dinmont will protect you 
back to the house.” 

“ No,” said Meg, he must come with you—it is 
for that he is here. He maun take part wi’ liaiul 
and heart; and weel his part it is, for redding his 
quarrel might have cost you dear.” 

Troth, Luckie, it’s very true,” said the steady* 
farmer; ** and ere 1 turn back frae the Captain's 
side, rU show that I haena forgotten’t.” 

0 yes!” exclaimed both the ladies at once— 

“ let Mr Dinmont go with you, if go you must, on 
this strange summons.” 

Indeed I must,” answered Bertram, “ but you 
see I am safely guarded—Adieu for a short time; 
go home as fast as you can.” 

Ho pressed his sister’s hand, and took a yet more 
affectionate farewell of Julia with liis eyes. Almost 
stiipified w'ith surprise and fear, tlie young ladies 
watched with anxious looks the course of Bertram, 
ids companion, and their extraordinary guide. Her 
tall figure moved across the w intry heath with steps 
BO swift, so long, and so steady, that she appeared 
rather to glide than to walk. Bertram and Din¬ 
mont, both tall men, apparently scarce equalled 
lier in height, owing to her longer dress and high 
bead-gear. She proceeded straight across tlie com¬ 
mon, without turning aside to the winding path, by 
which passengers avoided the inequalities and little 
rills that traversed it in different directions. Thus 
the diminishing figures often disappeared from the 
eye, as they dived into such broken ground, and 
again ascended to sight when tliey were past the 
hollow. There was something frightful and un¬ 
earthly, as it were, in the rapid and undeviating 
course which she pursued, undeterred by any of 
the impediments which usually incline a traveller 
from the direct path. Her w'ay was as straight, and 
nearly as swift, as that of a bird through the air. 
At length they reached those thickets of natural 
wood which extended from the skirts of the com¬ 
mon towards the glades and brook of Demcleugh, 
and w’ere there lost to the view, 

“ This is very extraordinary!” said Lucy, after 
a pause, and turning round to her companion — 

“ what can he have to do with that old hag?” 

" It is very frightful,” answered Julia, ‘‘ and al¬ 
most reminds me of the tales of sorceresses, witches, 

. . 

and evil genii, which I have heard in India. 
believe there in a fascination of the ey 0 > by 3^ich 
those who possess it control the will and 
motions of their victims. Wliat can youj^roth^ 
have in common with that fearful woiiiim, that he 
should leave us, obviously against his Will, to attend 
to her commands ? ” , . 

At least,” said Lucy, " we may hold him safe 
from harm; for she would never have summoned 
that faithful creature Dinmont, of whose strength, 
courage, and steadiness, Henry said so much, to 
attend upon an expedition where she projected evil 
to tlio person of his friend. And now let us go 
back to the house till the Colonel returns;—per¬ 
haps Bertram may be back first; at any rate, the 
Colonel wll judge what is to be done.” 

Leaning then upon each other’s arm, but yet Ofi- 
casionally stumbling, between fear and the disorder 
of tlieir nerves, they at length reached the head of 
the avenue, when they heard the tread of a horse 
behind. They skirted, for their ears were awake to 
every sound, and beheld to their’ great plei^sure 
young Hazlewood. The Colonel will be here’^- 

mediately,” lie siiid ; I galloped on before to»pay 
my respects to Miss Bertram, with the sinceirest 
congratulations upon the joyful event whiclt lias 
taken place in her family. I long to bo introduced 
to Captain Bertram, and to thank him for the well- 
deserved lesson he gave to my rashness and indis¬ 
cretion.” 

“ He has left us just now,” said Lucy, and in 
a manner that has frightened us very much.” 

Just at that moment the Colonel’s carriage drove 
up, and, on observing the ladies, stopped, while 
^lanneriiig and his learned counsel alighted and 
joined them. Tliey instantly communicated the new 
cause of alarm. 

Meg Merrilics again!” said the Colonel. She 
certainly is a most mysterious and unaccountable 
personage; but I think she must have something 
to impart to Bertram, to which she does not-mean 
we should be privy.” /f '" 

“ The devil take the bedlamite old woman !”'said 

1 the counsellor: will she not let things take their 
course, prout de lege, but must always be putting 
in her oar in her own way ?—Then I fear, from the 
direction they took, they are going upon the Ellan- 
gowan estate. That rascal Glossin lias shown us 
what ruffians he has at his disposal—I wish honest 
Liddesdale may be guard sufficient.” 

If you please,” said Hazlewood, “ I should be 
most happy to ride in the direction which they have 
taken. 1 am so well known in the country, that I 
scarce think any outrage will be offered in my pre¬ 
sence, and I shall keep at such a cautious dist^ce 
as not to appear to watch Meg, or interrupt any 
communication which she may make.” 

“ Upon my word,” said Pleydell (aside), ^ to be 
a sprig, whom I remember with a wliey face and 
a satchel not so very many years ago, I think young 
Hazlewood grows a fine fellow. — I am more afraid 
of a new attempt at legal oppression than at open 
violence, and from that this young man’s presence 
would deter both Glossin and his understrappers. 

Hie away then, my boy—peer out—peer o^;— 
you’ll find them somewhere about Demcleugii, or 
very probably in Warroch-wood,” , 

Hazlewood turned his horse. Come back tc 
us to dinner, Hazlewood,” cried the Colonel* He 
bowed, spurred his horse, and galloped off. 
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e DOW tetum to Bertram and Diumont, who 
contlgaued to follow their mysterious guide through 
th&^L^ods and dingles, between the open common 
/^id ™NWined hamlet of Derncleugh. As she led 
' the way, never looked back upon her followers, 
unless to chide them for loitering, though the sweat, 
in spite of the season, poured from theii brows. At 
other times she spoke to herself in such broken 
expressions as these:—It is to rebuild the auld 
house—it is to lay the comer stone—and did I not 
warn him I—I teU’d him I was bom to do it, if my 
father’s head had been the stepping-stane, let alane 
his. I was doomed—still 1 kept my purpose in the 
cage and in the stocks;—I was banished — I kept it 
in an unco land;—I was scourged—I was branded | 
—my resolution lay deeper than scoimge or red iron 
could reach—and now the hour is come 1” 

‘‘ Captain,” said Dinmont, in a half whisper, I 
I wish she biima uncamiy! her words dinna seem to 
come in God’s name, or like other folk’s. Od, they 
thre^hi our country that there are sic things.” 

‘Mjon’t be afraid, my friend,” whispered Ber- 
4Pftm in retmm. 

A Fear’d ! ficnt a liaet care I,” said the dauntless 
fanner: be she witch or deevil, it’s a’ ane to Dan- 
die Dinmont.” 

‘‘ Haud your peace, guaeman,” said Meg, look¬ 
ing sternly over her shoulder; is this a time or 
place for you to speak, think ye 1 ” 

But my good friend,” said Bertram, as I have 
no doubt in your good faith, or kindness, which I 
have experienced, you should in return have some 
confidence in me—I wish to know where you are 
leading us.” 

There’s but ae answer to that, Henry Bertram,” 
said the sibyl.'—‘‘ I swore my tongue should never 
tell, but I never said my finger should never show. 
Go on and meet your fortune, or turn back and 
lose it—that’s a’ I ha© to say.” 

Go oil then,” answered Bertram ; 1 will ask 

questions.” 

^Wiey descended into the glen about the same 
where Meg had formerly parted from Ber- 
trahi. She paused an instant beneath the tall rock 
where he had witnessed the burial of a dead body, 
a!id stamped upon the ground, which, notwithstand¬ 
ing all the care that had been taken, showed ves¬ 
tiges of having been recently moved. ‘‘ Here rests 
ane,” she siiid; he’ll maybe Iiae neibors sunc.” 

She then moved up the brook until she came to 
tlie ruined hamlet, where, pausing with a look of 
peculiar and softened interest before one of the 
gables which was still standing, she s;iid, in a tone 
less abrupt, though as solemn as before, “ Do you 
see that blackit and broken end of a sheeling?— 
There my kettle boiled for forty years—there I 
bore twelve buirdly sons and daughters — Where 
are they now \ Where are the leaves tliat were on 
tliat auld ash-tree at Martinmas!—west wind 
has made it bare—and I’m stripped too.—Do you 
see that saugh-tree?—it’s but a blackened rotten 
stump now— I’ve sate under it mony a boiinie sum¬ 
mer afternoon, when it hung its gay garlands ower 
tlie ipoppling water—I’ve sat there, and” (elevating 
her^oice) I’ve held’ you on my knee, Henry 
and sung ye sangs of the auld barons and 
meir moody wars — It will ne’er be green again, 

I and Meg Merrilies will never sing sangs mair, be 
I they bli3ie or sad. But ye’ll no forget her?—and 
ye’ll gar big up the auld wa’s for her sake ? —and 


let somebody live there that’s ower gude fear 
them of another warld—For if ever the dead came 
back amang the living, I’ll be seen in this glen 
mony a night after tliese crazed banes are in the 
mould.” 

The mixture of insanity and wild pathos with 
which she spoke these last words, with her right 
arm bare and extended, her left bent and sliroud- 
ed beneath the dark red drapery of her mantle, 
might have been a study worthy of our Siddons 
herself. And now,” she said, resuming at onco 
the sliort, stern, and hasty tone which w’as most 
ordinary to her—“ let us to the work—let us to 
tlie wark.” 

SJie then led the way to tlie promontory on which 
the Xaim of Demcleugh was situated, produced a 
large key from her pocket, and unlocked the door. 
The interior of this place was in better order than 
foiTucrly. I have made things decent,” she said; 
" I may be streekit here or night. There will be 
few, few at Meg’s lykewake, for mony of our folk 
will blame what I hae done, and am to do! ” 

She then pointed to a table, upon which was some 
cold meat, arranged with more attention to neat¬ 
ness than could Yiave been expected from Meg’s 
habits. “ Eat,” she said, eat;—yo’U need it this 
night yet.” 

Bertram, in complaisance, eat a morsel or two; 
and Dinmont, whose appetite was unabated either 
by wonder, apprehension, or the meal of the morn¬ 
ing, made his usual figure as a trencher-man. She 
then offered each a single glass of spirits, whicli 
Bertram drank diluted, and his companion plain. 

‘‘ Will ye tiiste naetliiiig yoursell, Luclde i ” said 
Dinmont. 

I shall not need it,” replied their mysterious 
hostess. And now,” she said, ‘‘ ye maun hae arms 
—ye mamma gang on dry-handed;—but use them 
not rashly—take captive, but save life—let the 
law hae its ain — he maun speak ere he die.” 

Who is to be taken? — who is to speak?” said 
Bertram in astonishment, receiving a pair of pistols 
which she oftered him, and which, upon e.xauiining, 
he found loaded and locked. 

“ The flints are gude,” she said, “ and tlie pow¬ 
der di’y — I ken this wark wed.” 

Then, without answering his questions, she armed 
Dinmont also with a largo pistol, and desired them 
to choose sticks for themselves, out of a parcel of 
very suspicious-looking bludgeons which she brought 
from a corner, Bertram took a stout sapling, and 
Dandie selected a club which might have served 
Hercules himself. They tlien left the hut together, 
and, in doing so, Bertram took an opportunity to 
whisper to Dinmont, “ There’s sometliing inexpli¬ 
cable in all this— But we need not use these arms 
unless we see necessity and laNvful occasion — take 
care to do as you see me do.” 

Dinmont gave a sagacious nod; and they conti¬ 
nued to follow, over wet and over dry, through bog 
and through fallow, the footsteps of their conduc¬ 
tress. She guided them to tlie wood of Warroch by 
the same track which the late Ellaugowan had used 
when riding to Demcleugh in quest of his cliUd, on 
the miserable evening of Kennedy’s murder. 

Wlien Meg Merrilies had attained these grov^ 
through which the wintry sea-wind was now whis¬ 
tling hoarse and shrill, she seemed to pause a mo¬ 
ment as if to recollect the way. " We maun go the 
precise track,” she said, and continued to go for- 
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ward, but rather in a zigzag and involved course, 
than according to her former steady and direct line 
of motion. At length she guided them through the 
mazes of the wood to a little open glade of about a. 
quarter of an acre, surrounded by trees and bushes, 
which made a wild and irregular boundary. Even 
in winter it was a sheltered and snugly sequestered 
spot; but wJicn arrayed in the verdure of spring, 
the earth sending forth all its wild flowers, the 
shrubs spreading their waste of blossom around it, 
and the Aveepimg birches, which towered over the 
underwood, drooping their long and leafy fibres to 
intercept the sun, it must have seemed a place for 
a youthful poet to study his earliest sonnet, or a 
pair of lovers to exchange their first mutual avowal 
of affection. Apparently it now awakened very dif¬ 
ferent recollections. Bertram’s brow, when he had 
looked round the spot, became gloomy and embar¬ 
rassed. Meg, after uttering to herself, “ This is 
the very spot! ” looked at him with a ghastly side- 
glance ,—** D’ye mind it?” 

‘‘ Yes! answered Bertram, “ imperfectly I do.” 

** Ay I” pursued his guide, “ on this very spot 
the man fell from his horse — I was behind that 
bourtree-bush at the very moment. Sair, sair he 
strove, and sair he cried for mercy—but lie was in 
the hands of them that never kenn’d the word!— 
Now will I show you the further track—the last 
time ye travelled it, was in these arms.” 

She led them accordingly by a long and winding 
passage almost overgrown with bnishwood, until, 
%vithout any very perceptible descent, they suddenly 
found themselves by the sea-side. Meg then walked 
very fast on between the surf and the rocks, until 
slie came to a remarkable fragment of rock, de¬ 
tached from the rest. “ Here,” she said, in a low 
and scarcely audible whisper, “ here the corpse was 
found.” 

And the cave,” said Bertram, in the same tone, 
is close beside it—are you guiding us there?” 

** Yes,” said the gipsy, in a decided tone. ‘‘ Bend 
up both your hearts—follow me as I creep in—I 
have placed the fire-wood so as to screen you. Bide 
behind it for a gliff till 1 say, The hour and the man 
are baith cornel then rin in on him, take his arms, 
and bind him till the blood burst frae his finger 
nails.” 

I will, by my soul!” said Henry—‘‘ if he is the 
man 1 suppose—J.'insen?” 

Ay, Jansen, Hatteraick, and twenty mair names 
are his.” 

Dinmont, you must stand by me now,” said 
Bertram, ‘‘ for this fellow is a devil.” 

" Ye needna doubt that,” said the stout yeoman 
— “ But I wish I could mind a bit prayer or 1 creep 
after the witch into that hole that she's opening — 
It wad be a sair thing to leave the blessed sun, and 
the free air, and gang and be killed, like a toad 
that’s run to earth, in a dungeon like that. But, my 
sooth, they will be hard-bitten terriers will worry 
Dandie; so, as I said, deil hae me if I baulk you.” 
This was uttered in the lowest tone of voice pos¬ 
sible. The entrance was now open. Meg crept in 
upon her hands and knees, Bertram followed, 
and Dinmont, after giving a rueful glance toward 
the daylight, whose blessings he was abandoning, 
brouglit up the rear. 


The progress of the Borderer, who, as we liave 
said, was the last of the party, was fearfully arrested 
by a hand, which caught hold of his leg as he drag¬ 
ged his long limbs after him in silence and pertur¬ 
bation through the low and narrow entrance of the 
subterranean passage. The steel heart of tlie bold 
yeoman had wellnigh given way, and he suppressed 
with difficulty a shout, which, in the defenceless 
posture and situation which they then occupied, 
might have cost all their lives. He contented him¬ 
self, however, with extricating his foot from the 
grasp of this unexpected follower. “ Be ^till,” said 
a voice behind him, releasing him; I^am a friend 
—Charles Hazlewood.” 

These words were uttered in a very, low voice, 
but they produced sound enough to startle Meg 
Merrilees, who led the van, and who, havinj^ al¬ 
ready gained the place where the cavern expand^bd, 
had risen upon her feet. She began, as if to con¬ 
found any listening car, to grow], to mutter, and to 
sing aloud, and at the same time to make a bustle 
among some brushwood which was now heaped in 
the cave. 

‘‘ Here—beldam — Deyvil’s kind,” growled the 
harsh voice of Dirk Hatteraick from the inside of 
his den ; what makest thou there ? ” 

“ Laying the roughies^ to keep the cauld wind 
frae you, ye desperate do-nae-good—Ye’re e’en 
ower weel off, and wots na ;—it will he, otherwise 
soon.” 

" Have you brought me the brandy, and any 
news of my people?” said Dirk Hatteraick, 

“ There’s the flask for ye. Your people—dis¬ 
persed—broken—gone— or cut to ribbands by tlio 
red coats.” 

“ Der Deyvil!—this coast is fatal to me.”'' 

Ye may hae mair reason to say sae.” 

While this dialogue went forward, Bertram^Ud 
Diimiont had both gained the interior of the catve, 
and assumed an erect position. The only light 
which illuminated its rugged and sable precincts 
was a quantity of wood burnt to charcoal in an iron 
grate, such as they use in spearing salmon by night. 
On these red embers Hatteraick from time to time 
threw a haiulful of twigs or splintered wood; but 
tl.csc, even when they blazed up, afforded a light 
much disproportioned to the extent of the cavern; 
and, as its principal inhabitant lay upon the side 
of the grate most remote from the entrance, it was 
not easy for him to discover distinctly objects which 
lay in that direction. The intruders, therefore, 
whose number was now augmented unexpectedly 
to three, stood behind the loosely-piled branches 
witli little obk of discovery. Dinmont had the 
sense to kelp back Hazlewood with one hand till 
he whispered to Bertram, " A friend—young Ha¬ 
zlewood.” 

It was no time for following up the introduction, 
and they all stood as still as the rocks around tliem, 
obscured behind the pile of brushwood, which! had 
been probably placed there to break the coldfwiad 
from the sea, without totally intercepting tlie su]^ 
ply of air. The branches were laid so loosely above 
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0 ac]|i other, that, looking through them towards Uie 
jof the fire*gmte, they could easily discover 
wjjSBpassedin its vicinity, although a much stronger 
Jegree'oj illumination than it afforded, would not 
have enaBied the persons placed near the bottom 
of the cave to have descried them in the position 
which they occupied. 

The scene, independent of the peculiar moral in¬ 
terest and personal danger which attended it, had, 
from the effect of the light and shade on tlie un¬ 
common objects which it exhibited, an appearance 
empliatically dismal. Tlie light in the lire-grate 
was the dai‘k-red glare of charcoal in a state of 
ignition, relieved from time to time by a transient 
flame of a more vivid or duskier light, as the fuel 
with which Dirk Hatteraick fed his fire w’as better 
or worse fitted for his purpose. Now a dark cloud 
of stifling smoke rose up to tlie roof of the cavern, 
and then lighted into a reluctant and sullen blaze, 
which flashed wavering up the pillar of smoke, and 
was sividenly rendered brighter and more lively by 
son^ drier fuel, or perhaps some splintered fir- 
lil^^er, which at once converted the smoke into 
flame. By such fitful iiTadiation, they could see, 
rnoife or less distinctly, the form of Hatteraick, 
whose savage and rugged cast of features, now ren¬ 
dered yet more ferocious by the circumstances of 
his situation, and the deep gloom of his mind, as¬ 
sorted well with tlie rugged and broken vault which 
rose in a rude arch over and around him. The 
form of Meg Merrilees, which stalked about him, 
sometimes in the light, sometimes partially obscured 
in the smoke or darkness, contrasted strongly with 
the sitting figure of Hatteraick as he bent over the 
flame, and from his stationary posture was con¬ 
stantly visible to the spectator, while that of the 
female flitted around, appearing or disappearing like 
a spectre. 

Bertram felt his blood boil at the sight of 11 at- 
teraicl^ He remembered him well under the name 

Jarfsen, which the smuggler had adopted after 
ihX^eath of Kennedy; and he remembered also, 
tlmt this Jansen, and his mate Brown, the same 
wnb was shot at Woodboume, had been the bm- 
tal tyrants of his infancy. Bertram knew fartlier, 
from piecing his owti imperfect recollections with 
the narratives of Maniiering and Pleydell, that 
this man was the prime agent in the act of violence 
which tore him from his family and countiw, and 
liad exposed him to so many distresses and dangers. 
A thousand exasperating reflections rose within his 
bosom; and he could hardly refrain from rushing 
upon Hatteraick and blowing his brains out. 

At tlie same time this would have been no safe 
adventure. The flame, as it rose and fell, while it 
displayed the strong, muscular, and broad-chested 
frame of the ruffian, glanced also upon tw^o brace 
of pistolsr in liis belt, and upon the hilt of his cut¬ 
lass : it was not to be doubted' that his despera¬ 
tion was commensurate with his personal strength 
and means of resistance. Both, indeed, were inade¬ 
quate to encounter the combined power of two such 
men as Bertram himself and his friend Dinmont, 
without reckoning their unexpected assistant Hazle- 
'wooA, who was unarmed, and of a slighter make ; 
b;Btx^rtra.m felt, on a moment’s reflection, that 
Abere \^nld be neither sense nor valour in antici- 
pating the hangman’s office, and he considered the 
importance of making Hatteraick prisoner alive;— 
he therefore repressed his indignation, and awaited 


j wliat should pass between the i*uffian and his ^psy 
guide. 

And how are ye now ? ” said the harsh and die* 
cordant tones of his female attendant: ‘‘ Said I not 
it would come upon you—ay, and iu this very cave, 
where ye harboured after tlie deed?” 

“ Wetter aud stiirm, ye hag! ” replied Hatteraick, 
keep your deyvil’s rnatiits till they’re wanted.— 
Have you seen Glossin?” 

“ No,” replied Meg Merrilees; you’ve missed 
your blow, ye blood-spiller! and ye have nothing 
to expect from the tempter.” 

‘‘ liagel!” exclaimed tlie ruflian, if I had him 
hut by the throat!—And what am I to do then?” 

Do ?” answered tlie gypsy;—die like a mam 
or he hanged like a dog ! ” 

Hanged, ye hag of Satan!—the hemp’s not 
sown that shall hang me.” 

“ It’s sown, and it s gi'own, and it’s heckled, and 
it's twisted. Did I not tell ye, when ye wad take 
away the boy Harry Bertram, in spite of my prayers 
— did I not say he would come back when he had 
dree’d his weird in foreign land till his twenty-first 
year ?—did I not say the auld fire would burn down 
to a spark, but wad kindle again ?” 

Well, mother, you did say so,” said Hatteraick, 
in a tone that had something of despair in its ac¬ 
cents ; “ and doimer and blitzen 1 I believe you 
spoke the truth—that younker of Ellangowan has 
been a rock a-liead to me all my life!—and now, 
with Glossin’s cursed contrivance, my crew have 
been cut oft', my boats destroyed, and I dare say the 
lugger's taken — there were not men enough left on 
board to work her, far loss to fight her—a dredge- 
boat might have taken her. And what will the 
owners say?— Hagel and sturm 1 1 shall never dare 
go hack again to Flushing.” 

You’ll never need,” said the gipsy. 

W'hat are you doing there ? ” said her compa¬ 
nion ; “ and wliat makes you say that ? ” 

During this dialogue, Meg was heaping some flax 
loosely together. Before answer to this question, 
she dropped a firebrand upon the fiax, which had 
been previously steeped in some spirituous liquor, 
for it instantly caught fire, and rose in a vivid py¬ 
ramid of the most brilliant light up to the very top 
of the vault. As it ascended, Meg answered the 
ruffian’s question in a firm and steady voice:— 
Because the Hour's come, and the Man.'’ 

At the appointed signal, Bertram aud Dinmont 
sprung over the brushwood, and rushed upon Hat¬ 
teraick. Hazlewood, unacquainted with their plan 
of assault, was a moment later. The ruffian, who 
instantly saw he was betrayed, turned his first ven¬ 
geance on Meg Merrilies, at whom he discharged 
a pistol. Slie fell, u ith a piercing and dreadful cry, 
between the shriek of pain and the sound of laugli- 
tcr, when at its highest and most suffocating height. 

“ I kenu’d it would be this way,” she said. 

Bertram, in his haste, slipped his foot upon the 
uneven rock which floored the cavd ;—a fortunate 
stumble, for Hatteraick’s second bullet whistled over 
him with so true aud steady an aim, tliat had he 
been standing upright, it must have lodged in his 
brain. Kre the smuggler could draw another pistol, 
Dinmont closed with him, and endeavoured by main 
force to pinion down his arms. Such, however, was 
the wretch’s personal strength, joined to the efforts 
of his despair, that, in spite of the gigantic force 
with which the Borderer grappled him, he dra.rrrpa 
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JDinniont tlirough the blazing flax, and had almost 
succeeded in drawing a third pistol, which might 
have proved fetal to the honest farmer, liad not 
Bertram, as well as Hazlewood, come to liis assist¬ 
ance, when, by main force, and no ordinary exer¬ 
tion of it, they threw Hattei-aick on the ground, 
disarmed him, and bound him. This scuffle, though 
it takes up some time in the narrative, passed in 
less than a single minute. When he was fairly 
mastered, after one or two desperate and almost 
convulsionary struggles, the ruffian lay perfectly 
still and silent. ** He^s ^un to die game ony how,’* 
said Dinmont: " weel, 1 like him na the waur for 
that.’; 

This observation honest Dandie made while he 
was shaking the blazing flax from his rough coat 
and shaggy black hair, some of which had been 
singed in the scuffle. “ He is quiet now,” sai<l Ber¬ 
tram ;—" stay by him; and do not permit him to 
stir till I see whether the poor woman be alive or 
dead.” With Hazlewood’s assistance he raised Meg 
Mend lies. 

1 kenn’d it would be this way,” she muttered, 
and it's e’en this way that it sliould be.” 

The ball had penetrated the breast below the 
fhroat. It did not bleed much externally; but Ber¬ 
tram, accustomed to see gun-shot wounds, thought 
it the more alarming. “ Good God! what shall we 
do for this poor woman 1” said he to Hazlewood,— 
the circumstances superseding the necessity of pre¬ 
vious explanation or introduction to each other. 

“ My horse stiinds tied above in the wood,” said 
Hazlewood—I have been watching you these two 
hours — I will ride off for some assistance that may 
be trusted. Meanwhile, you had better defend the 
• mouth of the cavern agamst every one until I re¬ 
turn.” He hastened away. Bertram, after bind¬ 
ing Meg Merrilies’s wound as well as he could, took 
station near the mouth of the cave with a cocked 
pistol in his hand ; Dinmont continued to watch 
Hatteraick, keeping a grasp, like that of Hercules, 
on his breast. There was a dead silence in the ca¬ 
vern, only interrupted by the low and suppressed 
i moaning of the wounded female, and by the hard 
I breathing of the prisoner. 


CHAPTER LV. 

For though, sedneod and led astray, 

Thou’st travell’d far and wander’d long, 

Thy God hath seen thoe all the way, 

And all the turns that led thee wrong. 

The Hall of Justice. 

After the space of about three quarters of an 
hour, which the uncertainty and danger of their 
situation made seem almost thrice as long, the voice 
of young Hazlewood was heard without. “ Here 1 
am,” he cried, “ with a sufficient party.” 

** Come in then,” answered Bertram, not a little 
pleased to find his guard relieved. Hazlewood then 
entered, followed by two or three countrymen, one 
of whom acted as a peace-officer. They lifted Hat¬ 
teraick up, and carried him in their arms as far as 
the entrance of the vault was high enough to per¬ 
mit them; then laid him on his back, and dragged 
him along as well as they could, for no persuasion 
would induce him to assist the transportation by 
any exertion of his o^vu. He lay as silent and in- 
astive in their hands as a dead corpse, incapable of 


I opposing, but in no way aiding, tiieir operati^na 
When he was dragged into day-light, and plaj^ 
erect upon his feet among three or four assisf^At^ 
who had remained without the cave, be sOeraed 
stupified and dazzled by the sudden clyifage from 
the darkness of his cavern. While others were su¬ 
perintending the removal of Meg Merrilies, those 
who remained with Hatteraick attempted to make 
him sit down upon a fragment of rock which lay 
close upon the high-water mark. A strong shud¬ 
dering convulsed his iron frame for an instant, as 
he resisted tlieir purpose. “ Not there—Hagel I— 
you would not make me sit there ? ” 

These were the only words he spoke; but their 
import, and the deep tone of horror in which they 
were uttered, served to show what was passing in 
his mind. 1 

When Meg Merrilies had also been removed 
from the cavern, with all the care for her safety 
that circumstances admitted, they consulted where 
she should be carried. Hazlewood had sent for a 
surgeon, and proposed that she should be lifte'^ io 
the meantime to the nearest cottage. But the<^^^- 
tieut exclaimed, witli great earnestness, “ Na, 
na!—to the Kaim o’ Demcleugh — the Kaim, o* 
Derncleugh; — the spirit will not free itself o’ the 
flesh but there.” 

“ You must indulge her, I believe,” said Ber¬ 
tram;—“ her troubled imagination will otherwise 
aggravate the fever of the wound.” 

They bore her accordingly to the vault. On the 
way her mind seemed to run more upon the scene 
wliieh had just passed, than on her own approach¬ 
ing death. ‘‘ There were three of them set upon 
him ;—I brought the twasome—but wha was the 
third?—It would be himsell, returned to work his 
ain vengeance! ” 

It was evident that the unexpected appearance 
of Hazlewood, whose person the outrage of Hatte¬ 
raick left her no time to recognise, had produced^ 
a strong effect on her imagination. She ofte'l^ re-j 
cuiTed to it. Hazlewood accounted for his un^^- 
pected arrival to Bertram, by saying that he had 
kept them in view for some time by the direction 
of Maniieriiig; that, observing them disappear into 
the cave, he had crept after them, meaning to an¬ 
nounce himself and his eiTand, when his hand in 
the darkness encountering the leg of Dinmont, had 
nearly produced a catastrophe, which, indeed, no¬ 
thing but the presence of mind and fortitude of the 
bold yeoman could have averted. 

When the gipsy arrived at the hut, she produced 
the key; and when they entered, and were about 
to deposit her upon the bed, she said, in an anxious 
tone, “ Na, na! not tliat way—the feet to the east;” 
and appeared gratified when they reversed her pos¬ 
ture accordingly, and placed her in that appropriate 
to a dead body. ^ 

‘‘ Is there no clergjTnan near,” said Bertram, 

to assist this unhappy woman’s devotions?” 

A gentleman, the minister of the parish, who had 
been Charles Hazlewood’s tutor, had, witli many 
others, caught the alarm, that the murderer of 
Kennedy was taken on the spot where the deed 
had been done so many years before, and tlmt a 
woman was mortally wounded. From curiosity, 
ratlier from the feeling that his duty called liim to\ 
scenes of distress, this gentleman had come to the 
Kaim of Derncleugh, and now presented himself* 
The surgeon arrived at tlie same time, and waa 
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obovft to probe the wound; but Meg resisted the 
ance of either. “ It’s no wJiat man can do, 
heal my body, or save my spirit. Let me 
,k^at I have to say, and then ye may work 
y<mr wiU^I's© be nae hinderance. But where’s 
Henry Bertram V* — The assistants, to whom this 
name bad been long a stranger, gazed upon each 
other .—** Yes! ” she said, in a stronger and harsher 
tone, " I said Henry Bertram of Ellangowan. Stand 
th)m the light and let me see him.” 

All eyes were turned towards Bertram, who ap¬ 
proached the wretched couch. The wounded woman 
took hold of his hand. ‘‘ Look at him,” she said, 
^ all that ever saw his father or his grandfather, 
and bear witness if he is not their living image 1 ” 
A murmur went through the crowd — the resem¬ 
blance was too striking to be denied. And now 
hear me—and let that man,” pointing to Hatte- 
raick, who was seated with his keepers on a sea- 
chest at soine distance—“ let him deny what I say, 
if he caSif That is Henry Bertram, son to Godfrey 
BerJi^iEm, umquhile of Ellangowan; that young man 
is ime very lad-baini that Dirk Hatteraick carried 
off Warroch wood the day that he mui-dered 
the jgauger. I was there like a wandering spirit 
— for I longed to see that wood or we left the 
country. 1 saved the bairn’s life, and sair, sair I 
prigged and prayed tliey would leave him wi’ me — 
But they bore him away, and he’s been lang ower 
the sea, and now he’s come for his ain, and what 
should withstand him I — I swore to keep the secret 
till he was ane-an’-twenty—I kenn’d ho behoved 
to dree his weird till that day cam—I keepit that 
oath which I took to them—but I made anotJier 
vow to my sell, and if I lived to see the day of his 
return, i would set him in his father’s seat, if every 
step was on a dead man. 1 have keepit that oath 
too; — I will be ae step mysell—he” (pointing to 
Hatterhick) ‘‘ will soon be another, and there will 
be ane mair yet.” 

iThi^leigyman now interposing, remarked it was 
this deposition was not regularly taken and 
wjjijten down, and the surgeon urged the necessity 
of Examining the wound, previously to exhausting 
lier by questions. When she saw them removing 
Hatteraick, in order to clear the room and leave 
the surgeon to his operations, she called out aloud, 
raising herself at the same time upon the couch, 
“ Dirk Hatteraick, you and I will never meet again 
until we are before the judgment-seat — Will ye 
own to wliat I have said, or will you dare deny 
it ?” He turned his hardened brow upon her, with 
a look of dumb and inflexible defiance.—“ Dirk 
Hatteraick, dare ye deny, with my blood upon your 
hands, one word of what my dying breath is utter¬ 
ing r* He looked at her with the same expression 
of hardihood and dogged stubbornness, and moved 
his lips, but uttered no sound.—Then fareweel!” 
she said, ** and God forgive you!—your hand has 
sealed my evidence.—When 1 was in life, I was 
the mad randy gipsy, that had been scourged, and 
banished, and branded — that had begged from 
do^to door, and been hounded like a stray tike 
from parish to parish—wha would hae minded her 
But now 1 am a dying woman, and my 
WOTobSwill not fall to the ground, any more than 
vfiie ear^ will cover my blood! ” 

She here paused, and all left the hut except the 
surgeon and two or tiiree women. After a very 
short examination, he shook his head, and resigned 


his post by the dying woman’s side to the clergy¬ 
man. 

A chaise returning empty to Kippletringan had 
been stopped on the high-road by a constable, who 
foresaw it would be necessary to convey Hatteraick 
to jail. The driver, understanding what was going 
on at Derncleugli, left his horses to the care of a 
blackguard boy, confiding, it is to be supposed, ra¬ 
ther in the years and discretion of the cattle, than 
in those of their keeper, and set off full speed, to 
see, as he cxpi*essed liimsclf, ‘‘ whaten a sort o’ fun 
was gaun on.” He anuved just as the group of ten¬ 
ants and peasimts, whose numbers increased every 
moment, satiated witli gazing upon the rugged fea¬ 
tures of Hatteraick, had turned their attention to¬ 
wards Bertram. Almost all of them, especially the 
aged men who had seen Ellangowan in his better 
days, felt and acknowledged the justice of Meg 
Merrilies’s appeal. But the Scotch are a cautious 
people;—they remembered there was another in 
possession of the estate, and they as yet only ex¬ 
pressed their feelings in Ioav u liispers to each otlicr. 
Our friend Jock Jabos. the postilion, forced his way 
into the middle of the circle; but no sooner cast 
his eyes upon Bertram, than he started back in 
amazement, with a solemn exclamation, “ As sure 
as there’s breath in man, it’s auld Ellangowan 
arisen from the dead I ” 

Tliis public declaration of an unprejudiced wit¬ 
ness was just the spark wanted to give fire to the 
popular feeling, which bui'st foi'th in three distinct 
shouts:—“Bertram for ever!”—“ Long life to the 
heir of Ellangowan!”—“ God send liim his ain, and 
to live among us as his forebears did of yore! ” 

“ I hae been seventy years on the land,” said one : 
person. | 

“ I and mine liae been seventy and seventy to ! 
tliat,” said another; “ 1 have a right to ken the 
glance of a Bertram.” 

“ I and mine hae been three huiidi’ed years here,” 
said another old man, “and I sail sell my last cow | 
but I’ll see the young laird placed in his right” j 
The women, ever delighted with the marvellous, 
and not less so when a handsome young man is the 
subject of the tale, added their shrill acclamationa 
to the general all-hail.—“ Blessings on him—he’s 
the very picture o’ his father!—the Bertrams were 
aye the wale o’ the country side!” 

“ Eh! that Ids puir mother, that died in grief 
and in doubt about him, had but lived to see this 
day!” exclaimed some female voices. 

“ But we’ll help him to his ain, kimmers,” cried 
othci’s; “ and before Glossin sail keep the Place of 
Ellangowan, we’ll howk him out o’t wi’ our nails I” 
Others crowded around Dinmont, who was no¬ 
thing loth to tell what lie knew of Ids friend, and 
to boast the honour wliieh he had in contributing 
to the discovery. As he was known to several of 
the principal farmers present, his testimony afford¬ 
ed an additional motive to the general enthusiasm. 
In short, it was one of those moments of intense 
feeling, w'hen the frost of the Scottish people melts 
like a snow-wTeath, and the dissolving ton'cnt car¬ 
ries dam and dyke before it. 

The sudden shouts intennipted the devotions of 
the clergyman; and Meg, who was in one of those 
dozing fits of stupefaction that precede the close of 
existence, suddenly started — “ Dinna ye hear? — 
dinna ye hear ? — he’s owned 1 — he’s owmed! — 
lived but for this.—X am a sinfu’ woman; but if my 
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curse brougJit it down, my blessing has taen it ofti 
And novv I wad hae liked to liae said mair. But 
it canna be. Stay”—sJie continued, stretching her 
head towards the gleam of light that shot tlirough 
the narrow slit wliich served for a window—« Xs he 
not there?—stand out o* the light, and let me look 
upon him auce mair. But the darkness is in niy 
ain een,” she said, sinking back, after an earnest 
gaze ux)on vacuity—it’s a* ended now, 

* Pass breath, 

Come death” 

And, sinking back upon her couch of sti-aw, she 
expired without a groan. The clergyman and the 
surgeon carefully noted dowm all tliat she Iiad said, 
now deeply regretting they had not examined her 
more minutely, but both remaining morally con¬ 
vinced of the truth of her disclosui’e. 

Hazlewood was the first to compliment Bertram 
upon the near prospect of his being restored to his 
name and rank in society. The people around, who 
now learned from Jaboa that Bertram was the j 
person who had wounded him, were struck with j 
his generosity, and added his name to Bertram’s 
in tlieir exulting acclamations. 

Some, however, demanded of the postilion Iiow 
he had not recognised Bertram when he saw him 
some time before at Kippletringan ?—to which he 
gave the very natural answer—llout, what was 
I thinking about Ellangowau then?—It Wiis the 
cry that was I’ising e’en now that the young laird 
was found, that put me on finding out the likeness 
—There was nae missing it ance ane was set to 
look for’t.” 

The obduracy of Hatteraick, during the latter 
part of this scene, was in some slight degree shaken. 
He was observed to twinkle with his eyelids—to 
attempt to raise his bound hands for the purpose 
of puUiiig his hat over his brow—to look angrily 
and impatiently to the road, as if anxious for the 
vehicle which was to remove him from the spot.— 
At length Mr Hazlewood, apprehensive that the 
popular ferment might take a direction towards the 
prisoner, directed he should be taken to tlie post- 
chaise, and so removed to the town of Kippletringan 
to be at Mr Mac-Morlan’s disposal; at the same 
time he sent an express to warn that gentleman of 
what had happened.—And now,” he said to Ber¬ 
tram, I should he happy if you would accompany 
me to Hazlewood-House; but as that might not be 
so agreeable just now as I trust it will be in a day 
• »r two, you must allow me to return with you to 
Woodbourne. But you are on foot.”—“ 0, if the 
young laird would take my horse!”—Or mine” 
—Or mine,” said half a dozen voices—“ Or mine; 
he can trot ten mile an hour without whip or spur, 
and he’s the young laird’s frae this moment, if he 
likes to take him for a herezeld,^ as they ca’d it 
lang syne.”—Bertram readily accepted the horse 
as a loan, and poured forth his thanks to tlie as¬ 
sembled crowd for their good wishes, which they 
repaid with shouts and vows of attachment. 

While the happy owner was directing one lad to 

gae down for the new saddle •” another, ‘‘just to 
nu the beast ower wi’ a dry wisp o’ strae;” a third, 

^ This hard word is placed in the mouth of one of the 
aged tenants. In the old feudal tenures, the herezeld oon- 
sntuted the best horse or other animal on the vaesals' 
lands, become the right of the superior. The only rem¬ 
nant of this custom Is what is called the saslne, or a fee 
of certain estimated value, paid to the sheriff of the county, 
who gives possession to the vassals of tlie crown. 


I “ to hie down and borrow Pan Dunkiesdn’s pUted 
stirinips,” and expixjssing his regret " that yiere 
I was nae time to gie the nag a feed, that the 
laird might ken his mettle,”—Bertram, taking the 
clergyman by the arm, walked into the vault, and 
sliut the door immediately after them. He gazed 
in silence for some minutes upon the body of Meg 
Merrilies, as it lay before him, with the features 
sharpened by death, yet still retaining the stem 
and energetic character wliicli bad maintained in 
life her superiority as the wild cliieftainess of tlie 
lawless people amongst whom she was born. The 
young soldier dried the tears which involuntarily 
rose on viewing this wreck of one, who might 
said to have died a victim to her fidelity to his 
person and family. He then took the clergyman’s 
band, and asked solemnly, if she appeared able to 
give that attention to liis devotions which befitted 
a departing person. 

“ My dear sir,” said the good minister, “ 1 trust 
this poor woman had remaining sense to feel and 
join in the import of ray prayers. But let us hum¬ 
bly hope we are judged of by our opportuniti^ of 
religious and moral instruction. In some degree 
she might be considered as an uninstructed heathen, 
even in the bosom of a CJiristiaii country;—an4 let 
us remember, that the errors and vices of an igno¬ 
rant life were balanced by instances of disinterest¬ 
ed attachment amounting almost to heroism. To 
Him, who can alone weigh our crimes and errors 
against our efibrts towards virtue, we consign her 
with awe, but not without hope.” 

“ May I request,” said Bertram, “ that you will 
see every decent solemnity attended to in behalf 
of this poor woman? I have some property be¬ 
longing to her in my hands — at all events, 1 will 
be answerable for the expense—You will hear of 
me at Woodbourne.” 

Dinmont, who had been furnished with a hoi’se 
by one of his acquaintance, now loudly called oqt 
that all was ready for their return; and B^^rtram 
and Hazlewood, after a strict exhortation toittfie 
crowd, which was now increased to several hun¬ 
dreds, to preserve good order in their rejoicing, us 
the least ungovenied zeal might be turned to the 
disadvantage of the young Laird, as they tenned 
him, took their leave amid the shouts of the mul¬ 
titude. 

As they rode past the ruined cottages at Dera- 
cleugh, Pinmont said, “ I’m sure when ye come to 
your ain, Captain, ye’ll no forget to bigg a bit cot- 
Iiouse there ? Peil be in me but I wad do’t my- 
sell, an it werena in better hands. 1 wadna like 
to live in’t though, after what she said. Od, I wad 
put in auld Elspeth, the bedral’s widow ■— the like 
o’ them’s used wi’ graves and ghaists, and thae 
things.” 

A short but brisk ride brought them ‘to Wood¬ 
bourne. The news of their exploit had already 
flown far and wide, and the whole inhabitants of 
the vicinity met them on the lawn with shouts of 
congratulation. “ That you have s^en me alive, 
said Bertram to Lucy, who first ran up to him, 
though Julia’s eyes even anticipated hers, “ you 
must thank these kind friends.” k 

With a blush expressing at once pleasure^^rati 
tude, and bashfulness, Lucy curtsied to Hazlewood,. 
but to Pinmont she frankly extended her hand.’ 
The honest farmer, in the extravagance bf his joy, 
carried his fi^edom farther than the hint warrant* 
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Qti, for he imprinted his thanks on the lady’s lips, 
and^'as instantly sliocked at the rudeness of his 
.owi|||onduct. Lord sake, madam, I ask youi* par- 
f “ ^ forgot but ye had been a bairn 
o’ my airi^the Captain’s sue hamely, he gars ane 
foT^t himseJi.” 

Old Pleydell now advanced; “ Nay, if fees like 

these are going,” he said- 

" Stop, stop, Mr Pleydell,” said Julia, “ you had 
your fees beforehand—remember last night.” 

(( Why, 1 do confess a retainer,” said the bar¬ 
rister ; but if 1 don’t deserve double fees from 
both Miss Beidram and you when I conclude my 
eitamination of Dirk Hatteraick to-morrow—Gad, 

I will so 8upj>le him ’—You shall see, Colonel, and 
you, my saucy Misses, though you may not see, 
shall hear.” 

Ay, that’s if we choose to listen, counsellor,” 
replied Julia. 

‘‘ And you think,” said Pleydell, it’s two to one | 
you wovk’t choose that 'i But you have curiosity that i 
teaejy^s you the use of your ears now and then.” | 
P declare, counsellor,” answered the lively dam- j 
selV‘ that such saucy bachelors as you would teach ! 
us tue use of our fingers now and then.” j 

i ‘‘ ifleserve them for the har})sichord, my love,” j 
I said the counsellor—Better fur all parties.” | 
While this idle chat ran on, Colonel Mannering : 
introduced to Bertram a plain good-looking man, in | 
a grey coat and waistcoat, bucksldn breeches, and , 
I boots. ‘‘ This, my dear sir, is Mr Mac-Morlan.” j 
I Xo whom,” said Bertram, embracing him cor- i 
dially, my sister was indebted for a home, when . 
deserted by all her natural friends and relations.” j 
The Domuiie then pressed forward, grinned, 
chuckled, made a diabolical somid in attempting to 
' whistle, and finally, unable to stifle his emotions, 
ran away to emj)ty the feelings of his heart at his ' 
eyes. 

We shall not attempt to describe the expansion 
of hef^ and glee of this happy evening. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

-How like a hateful ape, 

Detected grinning ’midst his pilfer’d hoard, 

A cunning man appears, whose secret frauds 
Are open’d to the day !- Count Basil. 

Theee was a great movement at Woodbounio 
i early on the following morning, to attend the exa¬ 
mination at Kippletringan. Mr Pleydell, from the 
investigation which he had formerly bestowed on 
the dark affair of Kennedy’s death, as well as from 
the general deference due to his professional abi¬ 
lities, was requested by Mr Mac-Morlan and Sir 
Robert Hazlewood, and another justice of peace 
who attended, to take the situation of chairman, 
and the lead in the examination. Colonel Mamier- 
ing was invited to sit down with them. The exami¬ 
nation, being previous to trial, was private in other 
rejects. 

The counsellor resumed and re-interrogated for- 

g mee. He then examined the clergyman 
on respecting the dying declaration of Meg 
They stated, that she distinctly, posi- 
d repeatedly, declared herself an eye-wit- 
uess of Kennedy’s death by the hands of Hatteraick, 
mid two or three of his crew; that her presence was 
accidental; that she believed their resentment at 


I meeting liira, when they were in the act of losing 
I their vessel through the means of his information, 
led to the commission of the crime; that she said 
there was one witness of the murder, but who re¬ 
fused to participate in it, still alive,—-her nephew 
Gabriel Eaa; and she Jiad hinted at another person 
who was an accessory after, not before, the fact ; 
but her strength there failed her. They did not for¬ 
get to mention her declaration, that she had saved 
the child, and that he was torn from her by the 
smugglers, for the purpose of carrying him to HoL 
land.—All these particulars were carefully reduced 
to writing. 

Dirk Hatteraick was then brought in, heavily 
ironed; for he had been strictly secured and guard¬ 
ed, owing to his former escape. He was asked his 
name; he made no answer; — His profession; he 
was silent: — Several other questions were put; to 
none of which he returned any reply. Pleydell 
v'iped the glasses of his spectacles, and considered 
the prisoner very attentively. A very truculent- 
looking fellow,” he wliispered to Mannering; ‘^but, 
as Dogberry says, 1 ’ll go euimingly to work with 
him.—Here, call in Soles — Soles the shoemaker.— 
Soles, do you remember measuring some footsteps 
imprinted on the mud at the wood of Warroch, on 
-November 17—, by my orders?” Soles re¬ 
membered the circumstance perfectly. — Look at 
that paper—is that your note of the measurement ? ” 
Soles verified the memorandum.—“ Now, there 
stands a pair of shoes on tliat table; measure them, 
and sec if they correspond with any of the marks 
you have noted there.” The shoemaker obeyed, 
and declared, “ that they answered exactly to the 
largest of the foot-prints.” 

“ We shall prove,” said the counsellor, aside to 
Mannering, ‘‘ that these shoes, which were found 
in the ruins at Dcrncleugh, belonged to Brown, 
the fellow whom you shot on the lawn at Wood- 
bourne.—Now, Soles, measure that prisoner’s feet 
very accurately.” 

Mannering observed Hatteraick strictly, and 
could notice a visible tremor. “ Do these measure¬ 
ments correspond with any of the foot-prints?” 

The man looked at the note, then at his foot- 
rule and measure — then verified his former mea¬ 
surement by a second, “ They correspond,” he 
said, within a hair-breadtii, to a foot-mark broader 
and shorter than the former.” 

ilatteraick’s genius here deserted him—Der 
dey vil! ” he broke out, “ how could there be a foot¬ 
mark on the ground, when it was a frost as hard as 
the heart of a Memel log ? ” ^ 

In tlie evening, I grant you, Captain Hatte¬ 
raick,” said Pleydell, “ but not in the forenoon— 
Will you hivour me with information where you 
were upon the day you remember so exactly ? ” 

Hatteraick saw his blunder, and again screwed 
up his hard featm’es for obstinate silence—^‘Put 
down his observation, however,” said Pleydell to 
the clerk. 

At this moment the door opened, and, much to 
the surprise of most present, Mr Gilbert Glossin 
made his appearance. That worthy gentleman had, 
by dint of watching and eaves-di’opping, ascertained 
that he was not mentioned by name in Meg Mer- 
rilies’s dying declaration—a circmnstance certainly 
not owing to any favourable disposition towards 
him, but to the delay of taking her regular exa¬ 
mination, and to tiie rapid approach of death. He 
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therefore supposed himself safe from all evidence 
but such as might arise from Hatteraic^'s confes¬ 
sion; to prevent which, he resolved to push a bold 
face, and join his brethren of the bench during 
his examination.—** 1 shall be able,” he thought, 
** to make the rascal sensible his safety lies in keep¬ 
ing his own counsel and mine; and my presence, 
besides, will be a proof of confidence and inno- 
eence. If 1 must lose the estate, I must—but I 
trust better things.” 

He entered with a profound salutation to Sir 
Robert Hazlewood. Sir Robert, who had rather 
begun to suspect that his plebeian neighbour liad 
made a cat’s-paw of him, inclined his head stiffly, 
took snuff, and looked another way. 

Mr Corsand,” said Glossin to the other yoke¬ 
fellow of justice, ** your most humble servant.” 

Your humble servant, Mr Glossin,” answered 
Mr Coi'sand, drily, composing his countenance 7'egis 
ad exemplar, —that is to say, after the fashion of 
the Baronet. 

Mac-Morlan, my worthy friend,” continued 
Glossin, ^ liow d’ye do—always on your duty *” 

“ Umph,” said honest Mac-Morlan, witli little 
respect either to the compliment or salutation.— 
** Colonel Mannering” (a low bow slightly return¬ 
ed), “ and Mr Ploydell” (another low bow), “ I 
dared not have hoped for your assistance to poor 
coimtry gentlemen at this period of the session.” 

Pleydell took snuff, and eyed him with a glance 
equally shrewd and sarcastic—‘‘I’ll teach him,” 
he said aside to Mamiering, “ the value of the old 
admonition, Ne accesseris in consilium antequam 
toceris.^^ 

“ But perhaps I intrude, gentlemen,” said Glos¬ 
sin, who could not fail to observe the coldness of his 
reception—“ Is this an open meeting?” 

“ For my part,” said Mr Pleydell, “ so far from 
considering youi’ attendance as an intrusion, Mr 
Glossin, I was never so pleased in my lif© to meet 
with you; especially as I think we should, at any 
rate, have had occasion to request the favour of 
your company in the course of the day.’' 

“Well, then, gentlemen,” said Glossin, drawing 
his chair to the table, and beginning to bustle about 
among the papei^s, “ where are we ? —how far have 
we got ? where are the declarations ? ” 

“ Clerk, give me all these papers,” said Mr Pley¬ 
dell.—“ I have an odd way of arranging my docu¬ 
ments, Mr Glossin—another person touching them 
puts me out;—but I shall have occasion for your 
assistance by and by.” 

Glossin, thus reduced to inactivity, stole one 
glance at Dirk Hatteraick, but could read nothing 
in his dark scowl save malignity and hatred to all 
around. “ But, gentlemen,” said Glossin, “ is it 
quite right to keep this poor man so heavily ironed, 
when lie is taken up merely for examination ? ” 

Tliis was hoisting a kind of friendly simial to the 
prisoner. “ Ho has escaped once before,” said Mac- 
Morlan drily, and Glossin was silenced. 

Bertram was now introduced, and, to Glossin’s 
confusion, was greeted in the most friendly manner 
by all present, even by Sir Robert Hazlewood him¬ 
self. He told his recollections of his infancy with 
that candour and caution of expression which af¬ 
forded the best waiTant for bis good faith, “ Th is 
seems to be ratlier a civil than a ciiminal ques¬ 
tion,” said Glossin, rising; “ and as you cannot be 
Ignorant, gentlemen, of tlie efiect which this young 


person’s pretended parentage may have on; my 
patrimonial interest, I would rather beg leaVe tc 
retire.” J 

“ No, my good sir,” said Mr Pleydell—‘5 we can 
by no means spare you. But why do you call this 
young man’s claims pretended?—I don’t mean to 
fish for your defences against them, if you have 
any, but”- 

“ Mr Ploydell,” replied Glossin, I am always 
disposed to act above-board, and I think I can ex¬ 
plain the matter at once. This young fellow, whom 
1 take to be a natural son of the late Ellangowan, 
has gone about the country for some weeks un¬ 
der different names, caballing with a wretched old 
mad-woman, who, I understand, was shot in a late 
scuffle, and with other tinkers, gipsies, and persons 
of that description, and a great brute farmer from 
Liddesdale, stirring up the tenants ^^gainst their 
landlords, which, as Sir Robert Hazlewood of Ha¬ 
zlewood knows”- 

“ Not to interrupt you, Mr Glossin,” said Pleydell, 
“ I ask who you say this yomig man is ? ” 

“ Why, I say,” replied Glossin, “ and I beJ^eyq 
that gentleman ” (looking at Hatteraick) “ knows, 
that the young man is a natural son of the late El- 
langoAvau by a girl called Janet Lightoheel, whowas 
afterwards married to Hewit the sliipwright, tliat 
lived in the neighbourhood of Annan. His name is 
Godfrey Bertram Hewit, by which name he was en¬ 
tered on board the Royal Caroline excise yacht.” 

“Ay?” said Pleydell,—“that is a very likely 
story!—but, not to pause upon some difference of 
eyes, complexion, and so forth—be pleased to step 
forward, sir.”—A young seafaring man came for¬ 
ward.—“ Here,” proceeded the comisellor, “isthe 
real Simon Pure—here’s Godfrey Bertram Hewit, 
arrived last niglit from Antigua via Liverpool, mate 
of a West Indian, and in a fair way of doing well 
ill the world, although he came somewhat iiTegu- 
larly into it.” 

While some convei'isation passed betw^n the 
other justices and this young man, Pleydell lifted 
from among the papers on the table Hatteraick'e 
old pocket-book. A peculiar glance of the smug¬ 
gler’s eye induced the shrewd lawyer to think there 
was something here of interest. He therefore con¬ 
tinued the examination of the papers, laying the 
hook on the table, but instantly perceived that the 
prisoner’s interest in the research had cooled—“ It 
must be in the book still, whatever it is,” thought 
Pleydell; and again applied liimself to the pocket- 
book, until he discovered, on a narrow scrutiny, 
a slit, between the pasteboard and leather, out of 
which he drew three small slips of paper. Pleydell 
now, turning to Glossin, “ requested'the favour that 
he would tell them if he had assisted at the search 
for the body of Kennedy, and tlie child of his pa¬ 
tron, on tlie day when they disappeared.” 

“ I did not—that is—I did,” answered the con¬ 
science-struck Glossin. 

“It is remarkable, though,” said the advocate, 
“ that, connected as you were with the Ellangowan 
family, I don’t recollect your being examined, or 
even appearing before me, wliile that investigatior 
was proceeding ? ” ^ 

“ I was called to London,” answered Glos^PiSfii* on 
most important business, the morning aftei©woo^> d 
affair.” iv hmd ,' . 

•• Clerk,” said Pleydell, “ minute dowlMB joy, 
ply,—I presume the business, Mr GloaaifJyftot- 
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aemtiate these three bills, drawn by you on Messi-s 
Vainest and Vanbruggen, and accepted by one 
Dujfeatteraick in their name, on the very day of 
tyVw nmtder* ^ congratulate you on tlieir being 
regularly ibetired, as 1 perceive they have been. 1 
tliink the chances were against it.” Glossin’s coun¬ 
tenance fell. This piece of real evidence,” conti¬ 
nued Mr Pleydell, “ makes good the account giveai 
of your conduct on this occasion by a man called 
Gabriel Faa, whom we have now in custody, and 
who witnessed the whole transaction between you 
and that worthy prisoner—Have you any explana¬ 
tion to give?” 

“ Mr Pleydell,” said Glossin, with gi’eat compo¬ 
sure, ‘‘ I presume, if you were my counsel, yon 
would not advise mo to answer upon the spur of 
the moment to a charge, which the basest of man¬ 
kind seem ready to establish by perjury,” 

“ My advice,” said the counsellor, ‘‘ would bo 
regulated by my opinion of your innocence or guilt. 
In your^,ase, 1 believe you take the wisest course; 
but^5u are aware you must stand committed 
.‘Committed ?— for what, sir I ” replied Glossin ; 
*'■' u^Wn a charge of murder 1 ” 

“Y^"o; only as art and part of Iddnapping the 
child” 

‘‘ That is a bailable ofience.” 

‘‘Pardon me,” said Pleydell, “ it is p/uyiitja, and 
l^laQum is felony.” 

“ Forgive me, Mr Pleydell;—there is only one 
case upon record, Toirence and Waldie. They 
were, you remember, resurrection-women, who had 
promised to procure a child’s body for some young 
Burgeons. Being upon honour to tlieir employers, 
ratlier than disappomt the evening lecture of tlie 
students, they stole a live child, murdered it, and 
sold the body for three shillings and sixpence.— 
They were hanged, but for the murder, not for the 
plagium} Your civil law has carried you a little 
loo far.” 

\^^1, sir;—but, in the meantime, Mr Mac- 
Jifdlfcn must commit you to the county jail, in ciuse 
this] y'<Xmig man repeats the same story. — OlHcers, 
rertiove Mr Glossin and Hatteraick, and guard them 
in different apartments.” 

Gabriel, tlie gipsy, was then introduced, and gave 
a distinct account of his deserting from Captain 
Pritchard's vessel and joining the smugglers in the 
action; Retailed how Dirk Hatteraick set fire to his 
ship when he found her disabled, and under cover 
of the smoke escaped with his crew, and as much 
goods as they could save, into the cavern, where 
they proposed to lie till night-fall. Hatteraick him¬ 
self, Iiis mate Vanbeest Brown, and three others, 
of whom the declarant was one, went into the ad¬ 
jacent woods to communicate with some of their 
friends in the neighbourhood. They fell in with 
Kennedy unexpectedly, and Hatteraick and Brown, 
aware that he was the occasion of their disasters, 
resolved to murder him. He stated, that he had 
seen them lay violent hands on the officer, and di‘ag 
him through tlie woods, but had not partaken in 
the as^iilt, nor witnessed its termination. That lie 
retumfed to the cavern by a different route, where 
he agjttm met Hatteraick and his accomplices; and 
the^^^Jt^n was in the act of giving an account how 
ft^pwn had pushed a huge crag over, as 
h Hess of Kei,_ _ __ 

Its eircunistances and issue, actually a case 
aCClOeilVeported. 


Kennedy lay groaning on the beach, when Glossin 
suddenly appeared among tliem. To the whole 
transaction by which Hattei*aick purchased his se¬ 
crecy he was witness. Respecting young Bertram 
he could give a distinct account till ho went to In¬ 
dia, after which he had lost si^ht of him until he 
unexpectedly met with him in Liddesdale. Gabncl 
Faa farther stated, that he instantly sent notice to 
I his aunt Meg Merrilies, as well as to Hatteraick, 

I who he knew was then upon the coast; but that he 
I had iucuiTed his aunt’s displeasure upon the latter 
j account. He concluded, that his aunt had imme¬ 
diately declare<l that she would do all that lay in her 
power to help young Ellangowan to his right, even 
if it should be by informing against Dirk Hatte- 
I raick; and that many of her people assisted her be- 
I sides himself, from a belief that she was gifted with 
supernatural inspirations. With the same pur^mse, 
he uiidei-stood, his aunt had given to Bertram the 
treasure of the tribe, of which she had the custody. 
Three or four gipsies, by the express command of 
Meg Merrilies, had mingled in the crowd when the 
Custom-house was attacked, for the pimpose of li¬ 
berating Bertram, which he had himself effected. 
He said, that in obeying xMeg’s dictates they did 
not pretend to estimate their propriety or rational¬ 
ity; tlie respect in which she was held by her tribe 
precluding all such subjects of speculation. Upon 
farther inteiTogation, the witness added, that his 
aunt had always sai(l that Harry Bertram carried 
tliat round his neck which would ascertain his birth. 
It was a spell, she said, that an Oxford scholar had 
made for him, and she possessed the smugglers 
with an opinion, that to deprive him of it would 
occasion tlie loss of the vessel. 

Bertram here produced a small velvet bag, which 
lie said lie had worn round his neck from his ear¬ 
liest infancy, and which he had preserved,—first 
from superstitious reverence,— and latterly, from 
the hope that it might serve one day to aid in the 
discovery of his birth. The bag being opened, wao 
found to contain a blue silk ease, from which was 
drawn a scheme of nativity. Upon inspecting this 
paper. Colonel Maniiering instantly admitted it wpjs 
ii's own composition, and afforded the strongest and 
most satisfactory evidence, that the possessor of it 
must necessarily be the young heir of Ellangowan, 
by avowing his having livst appeared in that country 
in the character of an astrologer. 

“ Ami now,” said Pleydell, “ make out warrants 
of commitment for Hatteraick and Glossin until 
liberated in due course of law. Yet,” he said, “ I 
am sorry for Glossin.” 

“ Now, 1 think,” said Mannering, “ lie’s incom¬ 
parably the least deserving of pity of the two. The 
other’s" a bold fellow, though as hard as Hint.” 

“ Very natural, Colonel,” said the advocate, “ tha t 
you should be interested in the ruffian, and I in the 
knave—that’s all professional taste ; but 1 can tell 
you, Glosshi would have been a pretty lawyer, had 
iie not liad such a turn for the roguish part of the 
profession.” 

“ Scandal would say,” observed Mannering, “ he 
might not be the worse lawyer for that.” 

“ Scandal would tell a lie, then,” replied Pley- 
dell, “ as she usually does. Law’s like laudanum; 
it's much more easy to use it as a quack does, than 
to learn to ai)ply it like a physician.” 
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CHAPTER LVU. 

Un^lt to live or die —O marble heart 

After him, fellows, drag him to the block. 

Measure for Measure. 

Thk jail at the county town of the shire of 

__was one of those old-fashioned dungeons 

which disgraced Scotland until of late years. When 
the prisoners and their guard andved there, Hat- 
teraick, whose violence and strength were well 
known, was secured in what was called the con¬ 
demned ward. This was a large apartment near 
the top of the prison. A round bar of iron, about 
the thickness of a man’s arm above the elbow, 
crossed the apartment horizontally at the height of 
about six inches from the floor; and its extremities 
were strongly built into the wall at either end.^ 
Hatteraick’s ankles were secured within shackles, 
which were coimected by a chain at the distfinco of 
about foim feet, with a large iron ring, which tra¬ 
velled upon the bar we have described. Thus a 
prisoner might shuffle along the length of the bar 
from one side of the room to another, but could not 
retreat farther from it in any otlier direction than 
the brief length of the chain admitted. When his 
feet had been thus secured, the keeper removed his 
hand-cuflfs, and left his person at liberty in other 
respects. A pallet-bcd was placed close to the bar 
of iron, so that the shackled prisoner might lie down 
at pleasure, still fastened to the iron-bar in the 
manner described. 

Hatteraick had not been long in this place of 
confinement, before Glossin arrived at the same 
orison-house. In respect to his comparative Kvnk 
and education, he was not ironed, but placed in a 
decent apartment, under the inspection of Mac- 
Guffog, who, since the destruction of tlie Bridewell 
of Portanferry by the mob, had acted here as an 
under-turnkey. When Glossin was enclosed within 
this room, and had solitude and leisure to calcu¬ 
late all the chances against him and in his favour, 
he could not prevail upon himself to consider the 
game as desperate. 

“ The estate is lost,” he said, “ that must go;— 
and, between Plcydell and Mac-Morlan, they’ll cut 
down my claim on it to a trifle. My character— 
but if I get off with life and liberty, I’ll win money 
yet, and varnish that over again. I knew not the 
gauger’s job until the rascal had done the deed, 
and though I had some advantage by the contra¬ 
band, that is no felony. But the kidnapping of the 
boy—there they touch me closer. Let me see:— 
This Bertram was a child at the time—his evidence 
must be imperfect—the other fellow is a deserter, 
a gipsy, and an outlaw—Meg Merrilics, d—n her, 
is dead. These infernal bills! Hatteraick brought 
them with him, I suppose, to have the means of 
threatening me, or extorting money from me. I 
must endeavour to see the rascal—must get him 
to stand steady—must persuade him to put some 
other colour upon the business.” 

His mind teeming with schemes of future de¬ 
ceit to cover former villany, he spent the time in 
arranging and combining them until the hour of 
supper. Mac-Guffog attended as turnkey on this 
occasion. He was, as we know, the old and special 

^ This of securing prisoners was universally prac¬ 
tised in Scotland after condensation. When a man re¬ 
ceived sentence of death, he was put upon the Gad, as it 
wtts called, that is, secured to the bar of iron in the man- 


acqtiaintance of the prisoners who was now iijider 
his charge. After giving the turnkey a oi 

brandy, and sounding him with one or 
ing speeches, Glossin made it his reqivgtf^at 
would help him to an interview with Dirk Hatte-* 
raick.—" Impossible! utterly impossible 1—its con¬ 
trary to the express orders of Mr Mac-Morlan, and 
the captain” (a{? the head jailor of a county jail is 
called in Scotland) ‘‘ would never forgie me.” 

But why should he Icnow of iti” said Glossin, 
slipping a couple of guineas into Mac-Guflbg’s hand. 

The turnkey weighed the gold, and looked sharp 
atGlossin.^—■“ Ay, ay, Mr Glossin, ye ken the ways 
o’ this place. Lookee, at lock-iip hour. I’ll retui’ii 
and bring ye up stairs to him—But ye must stay 
a’ night in his cell, for I am under needeessity to 
carry the keys to the captain for the night, and 1 
cannot let you out again until morning—then I’ll 
visit the wards half an horn* earlier than usual, and 
yc may get out, and be snug in your ain birth when 
the captain gangs his roun(ls.” 

When the hour of ten had pealed from the nsyi^li- 
boimng steeple, Mac-Guflbg came prepared wulf“ 
a small dark lantern. He said softly to Glossin, 
Slip yoiu* shoes off, and follow me.” When Glos¬ 
sin was out of the door, Mac-Guffog, as if in the 
execution of lus ordinary duty, and speaking to a 
prisoner within, called aloud, Good-night to you, 
sir,” and locked the door, clattering the bolts with 
much ostentatious noise. He then guided Glossin 
up a steep and narrow stair, at the top of which 
was the door of the condemned ward; ho unbarred 
and unlocked it, and giving Glossin the lantern, 
made a sign to him to enter, and locked the door 
behind him with the same affected accuracy. 

In the large dark cell into which ho was thus 
inti'oduced, Glossin’s feeble light for some timev en¬ 
abled him to discover nothing. At length he could 
dimly distinguish tlio pallet-bed stretched on the 
floor beside the great iron bar which traveifsed the 
room, and on that pallet reposed the figure of^a raion 
Glossin approached him—‘‘ Dirk Hatteraick 
“ Donner and hagol! it is his voice,” said the 
prisoner, sitting up and clashing his fetters as be 
rose: then my dream is true !—Begone, and leave 

mo to myself—it will be your best.” 

What! my good friend,” said Glossin, will 
you allow the prospect of a few weeks’ confinement 
to depress your spirit ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered the ruffian, sullenly—" when 
I am only to be released by a halter! — Let me 
alone—go about your business, and turn the lamp 
from my face!” 

“ Psha! my dear Dirk, don’t be afraid,” said 
GlossinI have a glorious plan to make all right.” 

“ To the bottomless pit with your plans 1 re¬ 
plied his accomplice. “ You have planned me out of 
ship, cargo, and life; and I dreamt this moment 
that Meg Merrilies dragged you here by the hair, 
and gave me the long clasped knife she used to 
wear. You don’t know what she said—Sturm wet¬ 
ter ! it will bo your wisdom not to tempt me I ” 

‘‘ But, Hatteraick,^ my good friend, do but rise 
and speak to me,” said Glossin. ] 

‘‘ I will not! ” answered the savage, dogg;<toy 
you have caused all the mischief; you ^buld 

ner mentioned In the text. The practice subsisted In Edin¬ 
burgh till the old jail was taken down some years since, 
and perhaps may be still in use. 
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let Meg keep the boy—she would lia're returned 
hiin^ter he had forgot all.” 

«^^hy, Hatteraick, you are turned driveller!” 
/« Wetter! will you deny that all that cursed at- 
^"tempt at Portanferry, which lost both sloop and 
crew, was your device for your own job?” 

But the goods, you know ”- 

‘‘ Curse the goods!” said the smuggler,^—“ we 
could have got plenty more; but, der deyvil! to 
lose tlie ship and the fine fellows, and my o^vn life, 
for a cursed coward villain, that alwa^'s works his 
own mischief with other people’s hands! Speak to 
me no more—I’m dangerous.” 

But, Dirk—but, Hatteraick, hear me only a 
few words.” 

Hagel! nein ! ” 

“ Only one sentence.” 

Tausand curses! nein ' ” 

At least get up, for an obstinate Dutch brute ! ” 
said Glossin, losing his temper, and pushing Ilat- 
teraick^With his foot. : 

‘‘lYonner and blitzen!” said Hatteraick, spring- ' 
ing^ and grappling with him—“ you have it 
tliem? ” 

[ Glossin struggled and resisted ; but, owing to his 
1 surpi'ise at the fury of the assault, so i)ieliectually, 
that he fell under Hatteraick, the back part of his 
neck coming full upon the iron har with stunning 
violence. The death-grapple continued. The room 
immediately below the condcinned ward, being that 
of Glossin, was, of course, empty; but the inmates 
of the second apartment beneath felt the shock of 
Glossin’s heavy fall, and heard a noise as of strug- * 
gling and of groans. But all sounds of hoiTor were 
too congenial to this place to excite much curiosity 
or interest. 

In the morning, faithful to his promise, Mac- j 
Giitfog came—Air Glossin,” said he, in a wdiis- i 
pering voice. 

f h)udcr,” mswered Dirk Hatk'raick. 

Gilossin, for God’s sake come away ! ” 

1 hardly do that without help,” said Hat- 

What are you chattering there for, ]Mac-Giif- 
fog?” called out the captain, from below. 

Come away, for God’s sake, Mr. Glossin ! ” re¬ 
peated the turnkey. 

At this moment the jailor made his appearance 
with a light. Great was his surprise, and even hor¬ 
ror, to observe Glossin’s body lying doubled across 
the iron bar, in a posture that excluded all idea of 
his being alive. Hatteraick was quietly stretched 
I upon his pallet within a yard of his victim. On 
I lifting Glossin, it was found he had been dead for 
j some hours. His body bore uncommon marks of 
; violence. The spine where it joins the skull had 
^ received severe injury by his first fall. There were 
1 distinct marks of strangulation about the throat, 
which corresponded with the blackened state of his 
face. The head was turned backward over the 
shoulder, as if the neck had been wrung round with 
desperate violence. So that it w'ould seem that his 
invetemte antagonist had fixed a fatal gripe upon 
the wretch’s throat, and never quitted it while life 
lastedA Idle lantern, crushed and broken to pieces, 
laj^wn^h the body. 

^ac-M^rlan was in the town, and came instantly 
to examine the corpse.—“ What brought Glossin 
Here?” be said to Hatteraick. 

The devil 1” answered the ruffian. 


“ And what .did you do to liim?” 

“ Sent him to hell before me?” replied the mis* 
creant. 

"Wretch !”saidMac-Morlan, "you have crowned 
a life spent without a single virtue, with the mur¬ 
der of your own miserable accomplice ! ” 

"Virtue?” exclaimed the prisoner—"Donner! 1 
was always faithful to my ship-owners—always ac¬ 
counted for cargo to tlie last stiver. Hark ye I let 
me have pen and ink, and I’ll write an account 
of the whole to our house; and leave me alone a 
couple of hours, will ye—and let tliem take away 
that piece of carrion, donner wetter I” • 

Mac-Morlan deemed it the best way to humour 
tlie .savage ; he was furnished with writing mate¬ 
rials, and left alone. When they again opened the 
door, it w'as found that this determined villain had 
anticipated justice. Ho had adjusted a cord taken 
frtnn the truckle-bed, and attaclied it to a bone, the 
r<dic of his yesterday’s dinner, wdiich he had con¬ 
trived to drive into a crevice between two stones 
in the wall, at a height as great as he could reach 
standing upon the bar. Having fastened the noose, 
he bad the resolution to drop his body as if to fall 
on his knees, and to retain that posture until reso¬ 
lution was no longer necessary. The letter he had 
written to Ins owners, though chiefiy upon the bu¬ 
siness of their trade, contained many allusions to 
the younker of Ellangow'an, as he called him, and 
afforded absolute confirmation of all Meg Merrilies 
and her nephew liad told. 

To dismiss the catastrophe of tliese two WTetched \ 
men, I shall only add, that Mac-Guffbg was turned i 
out of dffice, notwithstanding Ins declaration (which i 
he offered to attest by oath), tliat he had locked j 
Glossin safely in his own room upon the night pre- j 
cedmg his being found dead in Dirk Ilatteraick’s ) 
cell. His story, however, found faith with the ' 
worthy Mr. Skriegh, and other lovers of the mar- I 
vellous, who still liold that the Enemy of Mankind 
brought tliese two wretches together upon that | 
night, by supernatural intcrfei'ence, that they might j 
fill up tiie cup of their guilt and receive its meed, | 
by murder and suicide. j 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

To sum the whole —the close of all. 

Dkan Swift. 

As Glossin died without heirs, and without pay¬ 
ment of the price, the estate of Ellangowan was 
again thrown upon the hands of Mr. Godfrey Ber¬ 
tram’s creditors, the right of most of whom was 
however defeasible, in case Henry Bertram should 
eslablish liis character of licii' of entail. This young | 
gentleman put his affaira into the hands of Mr. 
Pleydell and Mr Mac-Morlan, with one single pro¬ 
viso, that though he himself should bo obliged again 
to go to India, every debt, justly and honourably due 
by his father, should be made good to tlie claimant. 
Maiinering, who heard this declaration, grasped him 
kindly by the hand, and from that moment might 
be dated a thorough understanding between tliem. 

The hoards of Miss Margaret Bertram, and the 
liberal assistance of the Colonel, easily enabled the 
heir to make provision for payment of the just cre¬ 
ditors of his father;—while the ingenuity and re* 
search of his law friends detected, especially in the 
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accounts of Glossin, so many overcljai’ges as greatly 
diminished the total amount. In these cu'cuiu- 
Btances, the creditors did not hesitate to recognise 
Bertram's right, and to sui’render to him the house 
and property of his ancestors. All tlio party re- 
paire<l from Woodbourne to take possession, amid 
the shouts of the tenantry and the neighbourhood; 
and so eager was Colonel Mannering to superintend 
certain iinj>rovement8 which he had recommended 
to Bertram, that he removed with Jiis family from 
[ Woodbourne to EUangowan, although at present 
containmg much less and much inferior accom¬ 
modation. 

The poor Dominie’s brain was almost turned 
with joy on returning to his old liabitation. He 
posted up stairs, taking three steps at once, to a 
little shabby attic, his cell and donnitory in former 
days, and which the possession of his much supe¬ 
rior apartment at Woodbourne had never banished 
from his memory. Here one sad thought suddenly 
struck tlie honest man—the books I—no three 
rooms in EUangowan were capable to contain them. 
WTiiJe tliis qualifying reflection was p;vssing through 
his mind, he was suddenly summoned by Manner¬ 
ing to assist in calculating some proportions rela¬ 
ting to a large and splendid house, which was to be 
built on tlie site of the New Place of EUangowan, 
in a style coiTesponding to the magnificence of the 
iniins in its vicinity. Among the various rooms 
in the plan, tlie Dominie observed, that one of the 
largest was entitled The Library ; and close be¬ 
side was a snug well-proportioned chamber, en¬ 
titled, Mr. Sampson’s Apartment. —“ Prodigious, 
prodigious, pro-di-gi-ous 1 ” shouted the enraptured 
Dominie. 

Mr Pleydoll had loft tlie party for some time; 
hut he returned, according to promise, during the 
Christmas recess of the courts. He drove up to 
EUangowan wlien all the family were abroad but 
the Colonel, who was busy witli plans of buildings 
and pleasure-groiiiuls, in which he was well skilled, 
and took great delight. 

“ All ha!” said the counsellor,—so here you 
are! Where are the ladies 1 where is the fair Ju- 
lial” 

“ Walking out with young Hazlewood, Bertram, 
and Captain Delaserrc, a friend of his, who is with 
us just now. They are gone to plan out a cottage 
at Derncleugli. Well, have you cari'ied tlirough 
your law busiuess ? ” 

*‘W ith a wet finger,” answered the lawyer; got 
our youngster’s special service retoured into Chan¬ 
cery. We had him served heir before the macers.” 

I ** Macers? who are they?” 

‘‘ Why, it is a kind of judicial Saturnalia. You 
must know, that one of tlie requisites to be a ma- 
cer, or officer m attendance upon our supreme court, 
is, that they shall be men of no knowledge.’^ 

"Verj'well!” 

Now, our Scottish legislature, for the joke’s 
sake I suppose, have constituted those men of no 
knowledge into a peculiar court for trying questions 
of relatioiibhip and descent, such as tliis business 
of Bertram, which often involve the most nice and 
complicated questions of evidence.” 

“ The devil they have?—I should think that ra¬ 
ther inconvenient,” said Mannering. 

“ O, we have a practical remedy for the theore¬ 
tical absurdity. One or two of the judges act upon 
such occasions as prompters and assessors to their 


own door-keepei's. But you know what Cujhlcius 
Bays, *Multa sunt in moribus dmenianea, multo^ine 
ratio 7 ieJ^ However, tliis Satunialian couit hasjpi^e 
our business; and a glorious batch of 
afterwards at Walker’s. Mac-Morlau/T® stare' 
when ho sees the bill.” 

« Never fear,” said the Colonel; we’ll face the 
sliock, and entertain tlie county at my friend Mrs 
Mac-Candlish’s to boot.” 

And choose Jock Jabos for your master of 
horse ? ” replied the lawyer. j 

“ Perhaps I may.” ! 

“ And where is Dandie, the redoubted Lord of 
Liddesdale?” demanded the advocate. 

“ Retunied to liis mountains; but he has pro¬ 
mised Julia to make a descent in summer, witli the 
goodwife, as he calls her, and I don’^ know how 
many children.” 

** O, the curly-headed varlets!—1 must come to 
play at Blind Hany and Hy Spy with tliem.—But 
what is all this?” added I’leydell, taking up the 
plans;—“ tower in the centre to be an imitatimi of 
the Eagle Tower at Caernarvon— coi'ps de loa¬ 
the devil! — wings — wings ? wdiy, the house will 
take the estate of EUangow an on its back, and fly 
away with it 1” 

“ Wliy then, we must ballast it with a few bags 
of Sicca rupees,” replied the Colonel. 

“ Aba! sits the wind there ? Then I suppose the 
young dog carries off my mistress Julia?” 

Even so, counsellor.” 

Tliese rascals, the post-nati, get the better of 
us of the old school at every turn,” said Mr Pley- 
dell. ‘‘ But she must convey and make over her 
interest in me to Lucy.” 

“ To tell you the truth, I am afraid your flank 
will be turned there too,” replied the Colonel. 

« Indeed?” 

Here has been Sir Robert Hazlewood,” said 
Mannering, upon a visit to Bertram, thinking, 
and deeming, and opining”- ^ 

“ 0 Lord! pray spare me the worthy Baroipf?t!'s 
triads! ” 

“ Well, sir,” continued Mann6rmg; “ to im;k0 
short, he conceived that as the property of Single¬ 
side lay like a wedge between tw'o farms of his, and 
was four or five miles separated from EUangowan, 
something like a sale, or exchange, or arrangement 
might take place, to the mutual convenience of both 
parties.” 

“ Well, g-nd Bcriram”- 

! “ Why, Bertram replied, that he considered the 

i original settlement of Mrs Margaret Bertram as the 
arrangement most proper in the circumstances of 
the family, and that therefore the estate of Single- 
side was the property of his sister.” 

“ The rascal I ” said Pleydell, wiping his spec- 
j hides, “ he’ll steal my heart as well as my mistress 
— Et puis V* 

“ And then Sir Robert retired, after many gra¬ 
cious speeches; but last week he again took tlie 
field in force, with liis coach and six horses, his 
laced scarlet waistcoat, and best bob-wig—all very 
grand, os the good-boy books say.” \ 

“ Ay! and what was his overture ?” ) 

‘‘ Why, he talked with great form of an sltaci* 
ment on the part of Charles Hazlewoo4 to Miss 
Bertram,” V 

*■ The singular inconsistency hinted at Is now, In a great 
degree, removed* 
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“Only till wc carry these plans into effect. 
See, here’s tlie plan of my Bungalow, with all 
convenience for being separate and sulky when 
I please.” 

“And, being situated, as I see, next door to 
the old castle, you may repair Donagild’s tower 
for the nocturnal contemplation of the celestial 
bodies ? Bravo, Colonel! ” 

“ No, no, my dear counsellor! Here ends The 

Asthologeh.” 


NOTES 


TO 


T Ay, ay; he respected the little god Cupid 
tvb^ he saw him perched on the Dun of Single- 
And is poor Lucy to keep house with that 
/old fool and his wife, who is just the knight him¬ 
self in petticoats?” 

a jfo—parried that. Singlcside-IIouse is 
to be repaired for the young people, and to be 
called hereafter Mount llazlewood.” 

“And do you yourself, Colonel, propose to 
continue at Woodboume ? ” 


Nutk a. —The Gno.'LNiNa i»iAi.r. ijciiorally knew wliosc purse was best stocEed, and who took 


The groaning malt mentioned In the text was the ale 
brewed for the purpose of being drunk after tlie lady or 
poodwife’s safe delivery. The ken-no has a more ancient 
source, and perhaps the custom may be derived from the 
secret rites of the Bona Dea, A large and rich cheese was 
made by the women of the family, witli great atfectation 
of secrecy, for the refreshment of the gossips who M ere to 
attend at the canny minute, 'fliis was the ken-no, so called 
because its existence was secret (that is, presumed to be so) 
from alhthe males of the family, but especially from the 
husband and master. He was, accordingly, expected to con¬ 
duct himself as if he knew of no such preparation, to act as 
if desirous to press the female guests to refreshments, and to 
seem surprised at their obstinate refusal. But the instant 
his bade was turned, the ken-no was produced; and after all 
K)ad their fill, with a proper accompaniment of the 

i malt, the remainder was didded among the gossips, 

eac^biarrying a large portionhorae with the same affectation 
of gredt secrecy. 

1 Note B. —Mumps’s Ha’, 

I It is fitting to explain to the reader the locality described 
j In this chapter. There is, or rather I should say there ircw, 
ft little inn, called Mumps’s Hall,—that is, being interpreted, 
Beggar’s Hotel,—near to Gilsland, which had not then at- 
1 tained its present fume as a Spa. It was a hedge alehouse, 
where the Border fanners of either countiy often stopped to 
refresh themselves and their nags, in their way to and from 
the fairs and trysts in Cumberland, and especially those wlio 
came from or went to Scotland, through a banen and lonely 
distinct, without either road or pathway, emphatically called 
the Waste of Bewcastle. At the period when the adventures 
described in the novel are supposed to have taken place, there 
were many instances of attacks by freebooters on those who 
travelled through tills wild district; and Mumps's Ha’ had a 
bad reputation for harbouring the banditti W’ho committed 
such depredations. 

An old and sturdy yeoman belonging to the Scottish side, 
by surname an Armstrong or Elliot, but well known by his 
soubriquet of Fighting Charlie of Llddesdale, and still re¬ 
membered for the courage ho displayed in the frequent frays 
which took place on the Border fifty or sixty years since, 
had thejfollowing adventure In the Waste, wlUch suggested 
tlie id^ of the scene In the text:— 

Charlie had been at Stagshaw-bank fair, had sold his sheep 
or c^jaBfe or whatever he had brought to market, and was 
o^ls retitra to Liddesdale. There were then no country 
bulks wheiy cash could bo deposited, and bills received In¬ 
stead, which greatly encouraged robbery in that wild coun¬ 
try, as the objects of plunder were usually fraught with gold. 
The rubbers had spies in the fair, by means of whom they 


A lonely and desolate road home ward,—those, in short 
who were be.st worth robbing, and likely to be most easily 
robbed. 

All this Charlie knew full well;—but he had a pair of 
excellent pistols, and a dauntless heart. He stopped at 
Mumps's Ha’, notwithstanding the evil character of theplace. 
His horse was accommodated where it might have the neces¬ 
sary rest and feed of corn; and Charlie himself, a dashing 
fellow, grew gracious with the lantUady, a buxom quean, 
who used all the influence in her power to induce him to 
stop all night. The landlord was fioni home, she said, and 
it was ill passing the Waste, as twilight must needs dc-scend 
on him before ho gained the Scottish side, whicli was reck¬ 
oned the safest. But Fighting Chat lie, though he suffered 
himself to be detained later than was prudent, did not ac¬ 
count Mumps’s Ha’a safe place to quarter in during tlie night. 
He tore himself away, therefore, from Meg’s good fare and 
kind words, and mounted Ids nag, liaving first examined his 
pistols, and tried by the ramroad whether the charge re¬ 
mained in them. 

He proceeded a mile or tw'o, at a round trot, when, as 
the Wjisto stietched black before him, apprehensions be¬ 
gan to awaken in his mind, partly arising out of Cleg’s un¬ 
usual kindness, which he could not help tliinklng had 
rather a suspicious appearance. He therefore resolved to 
reload his pistols, lest the powder had become damp; but 
what was his sunirise, when he drew ihc charge, to find 
neither powder noi ball, while each barrel had been care¬ 
fully filled with tow, up to the space which tl)e loading had 
occupied I and, the priming of tlie weapons being left un¬ 
touched, nothing but actually drawing and examining the 
charge could have discovered tlie inefficiency of his arms 
till the fatal minute arrived wlitn their services were re¬ 
quired. Charlie bestowed a hearty Liddesdale curse on his 
landlady, and reloaded his pistols with care and accuraev* 
having now no doubt that he was to be waylaid and as¬ 
saulted. He was not far engaged in the Waste, which was 
then, and is now’, traversed only by such routes as are de¬ 
scribed in the text, when two or three fellows, disguised 
and variously ame^ started from a moss-hag, while, by a 
glance behind him (for, marching, as the Spaniard says, 
with his beard on his shoulder, he reconnoifred in every 
direction), Charlie instantly saw retreat was impossible, 
as other two stout men appeared behind him at some dis¬ 
tance. The Borderer lost not a moment in taking his re¬ 
solution, and boldly trotted against his enemies in front, 
who called loudly on him to stand and deliver. Charlie 
spurred on, and presented hfs pistol. “ D—n your pistol!” 
said the foremost robber, whom Charlie to his dying day 
protested lie believed to have been the landlord of Mumps’s 
Ha’—“D—n your pistol! I eftre not a curse for it”—**Ay, 
lad," said the deep voice of Fighting Charlie, “but the tow'i 
<nU fiow." He had no occasion to utter another word * tl\^ 
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rogues, Sarprtsed at finding a man of redoubted courage 
armed, instead of being defenceless, took to the moss 
\n every direction, and he passed on his way without far¬ 
ther molestation. 

The author has heard this story told by persons who 
received it from Fighting Charlie himself; he has also 
beard that Mumps’s Ha’ was afterwards the scene of some 
other atrocious villany, for which the people of the house 
suffered. But these are all tales of at least half a century 
oW, and the Waste has been for many years as safe as any 
place in the kingdom. 

Noth C —Dandib Dinmont. 

The author may here remark, that the character of 
Dandle Dlnmont was drawn from no individual. A dozen, 
at least, of stout Liddesdale yeomen with whom he lias 
been acquainted, and whose hospitality he has shared in 
his rambles through that wild country, at a time when it 
was totally inaccessible save in the manner described in 
the text, might lay claim to be the prototype of the rough, 
but faithful, hospitable, and generous farmer. But one 
circumstance occasioned the name to be fixed upon a most 
respectable individual of this class, now i\o more. Mr 
James Davidson of Hindlee, a tenant of Lord Douglas, be¬ 
sides the points of blunt honesty, personal strength, and 
hardihood, designed to be expressed in the character of 
Dandle Dinmont, had the humour of naming a celebrated 
race of terriers which he possessed, by the ueneric names 
of Mustard and Pepper (according as their colour was 
yellow, or greyish-black), without any other individual 
distinction, except as according to the nomenclature in 
tli£ text. Mr Davidson resided at Hindlee, a wild.farm on 
the very edge of the Teviotdale mountains, and bordering 
close on Liddesdale, where the rivers ami brooks divide 
as they take their course to the Eastern and Western seas. 
His passion for the chase, in all its forms, but especially 
for fox-hunting, as followed in the fashion described in the 
next chapter, in conducting which he was skilful beyond 
most men in the South Highlands, was the distinguisliing 
point in his character. 

When the tale on which those comments are written, 
became rather popular, the name of Dandie Dinmont was 
generally given to him, which Mr Davidson received with 
groat good humour,—only saying, while he distinguished 
the author by the name applied to him in tlie country, 
whore his own is so common —“ that the SherilV had not 
written about him mair than about other folk, but only 
about his dogs.” An Englisli lady of high rank and fasluon 
being desirous to possess a brace of tlie celebrated Mus¬ 
tard and Pepper terriers, expressed her wishes in a letter, 
which was literally addressed to Dandie Dinmont, under 
which very general direction it reached .Mr Davidson, who 
was justly proud of the application, and failed not to com¬ 
ply with a request which did him and his favoui ite attend¬ 
ants so much honour. 

1 trust I shall not he considered as offending the memory 
of a kind and worthy man, if 1 mention a little trait of 
character which occurred in Mr Davidson’s last illness. 1 
use the w’ords of the excellent clorgymaa who attended 
him, who gave the account to a reverend gentleman of the 
same persuasion: — 

” I read to Mr Davidson the very suitable and interest¬ 
ing truths you addressed to him. He listened to them with 
groat seriousness, and has uniformly displayed a deep con¬ 
cern about his soul’s salvation. He died on the first Sab¬ 
bath of the year (18*20); an apoplectic stroke deprived him 
l.i an instant of all sensation, but happily his brotlier was 
at his bed-side, for he had detained him from the meeting¬ 
house that day to be near him, although he felt himself noc 
much worse than usual,— So you have got the lust little 
Mustard that the hand of Dandie Dinmont bestowed. 

“ His ruling passion was strong even on the eve of death. 
Mr Baillie's fox-hounds had started a fox opposite to his 
window a few weeks ago, and as soon us he heard the 
sound of the dogs his eyes glistened; he insisted on getting 
out of bed, and with much difficulty got to the window, 
and there enjoyed the fun, as he called it. When 1 came 
down to ask for him, he said, * he had seen Reynard, but 
had not seen his death. If it had been the will of Provi¬ 
dence,’ he added, ‘ 1 would have likod to have been after 
him;— but I am glad that 1 got to the window, and am 
thankful for what 1 safv. for it has done me a great deal 
of good.’ Notwithstanding these eccentricities (adds the 
senalble and liberal clergyman), I sincerely hope and be¬ 
lieve he has gone to a better world, and butter company 
and enjoyments.” 

If some part of this little narrative may excite a smile, 
it Is one which is consistent with the most perfect respect 
for the simple-minded invalid, and his kind and judicious 
religious instructor, who, we hope, will not be displeased 
with our giving, we trust, a correct edition of an anecdote 
which has been pretty generally circulated. The race of 
Pepper and Mustard are in the highest estimation at this 
day, not only for vermin-killing, but for intelligence and 


fidelity. Those who, like the author, possess a braio (A 
them, consider them as very desirable companions. 

NoxbD. — Lvm Clbbks. / ' , 


The cleek here intimated, is the iron hook, or hdbka, de¬ 
pending from the chimney of a Scottish cottage, on which 
the pot is suspended when boiling. The sai^e appendage 
is often called the crook. The salmon is usually dried by 
hanging it up, after being split and rubbed with salt, in 
the smoke of the turf fire above the cleeks, where it is said 
to 7'6ht, that preparation being so termed. The salmon 
thus preserved is eaten as a delicacy, under the name of 
kipper, a luxury to which Dr RedgiU has given his sanc¬ 
tion as an ingredient of the Scottish breakfast. —See the 
excellent novel entitled ” Jlarriage.” 


Note E. —Clan Surnames. 


The distinction of individuals by nicknames, when they 
possess no property, is still common on the Border, and 
indeed necessary, from the number of persons having the 
same name. In the small village of Lustrut^er, in Rox¬ 
burghshire, there dwelt, in tlie memory of rhan, four in¬ 
habitants, called Andrew, or Dandie, Olivei!!. They were 
distinguisheii as Dandie Eassil-gate, Dandie Wassll-gate, 
Dandie Thumbie, and Dandie Duiubio. The two first had 
their names from living eastward and westward in the 
street of the village; the third from something peculiar in 
the conformation of his thumb; tlic fourth from his taci¬ 
turn habits. V 

It is told as a well-known jest, that a beggar-woman), re¬ 
pulsed from door to door as she solicited quarters through 
a village of Annandale, asked, in her despair, if there were 
no Chi-istians in the place. To which the hearers, con¬ 
cluding that she inquired for some persons so surnamed, 
answered, “ Na, na, there arc nae Christians here; we are 
a' Johnstoiies and Jardines,” 


Note F. —Gipsy Superstitions 

The mysterious rites in which Meg Merrilles is do- ! 
scribed as engaging, belong to her character as a queen ol 
her race. Ail know that gipsies in every country claim j 
aequamtanoe witli the of fortune-telling; but, as is ' 
often the ease, they arc liable to tlie superstitions of which j 
they avail themselves in others. The correspondent ct 
Blackwood, quoted in the Introduction to this Tale, gives | 
us some inforuiat’.on on the subject of their credulity. | 

“ 1 haw c\er understood,” he says, speaking of the Yet- 
holm gipsies, “that tliey are extremely superstitious—, 
carefully noticing the formation of the clouds, the fl^ht 
of partieul.ar birds, and the sou^htufr of the winds, bomre 
attempting any enterprise. They nave been known for 
several successive days to turn back with their loaded 
carts, asses, and children, on meeting with persona whom 
they considered of unlucky aspect; nor do they ev\r pro¬ 
ceed on their summer peregrinations without some p/wJpl- 
tious omen of their fortunate return. They aLso burn tho 
clothes of their dead, not so much from any apprehension 
of infection being communicated by them, as the convic¬ 
tion that the very circumstance of wearing them would 
•shorten the days of tlieir living. They likewise carefully 
watch the corpse by night and day till the time of inter¬ 
ment, and conceive that ‘ the deil tinkles at the lykewake’ 
of those who felt in their dead-thraw the agonies and ter¬ 
rors of remorse.” 

These notions are not peculiar to the gipsies; but hav¬ 
ing been once generally entertained among the Scottish i 
eoinmun people, are now only found among those who are ! 
the most rude In their habits, and most devoid of instruc¬ 
tion. The popular idea, that the protracted struggle be¬ 
tween life and death is painfully prolonged by keeping the 
door of the apartment snut, was received as certain by the 
superstitious eld of Scotland. But neither was it to be 
thrown wide open. To leave the door ajar, was the plan 
adopted by the old crones who understood the mysteries 
of deathbeds and lykewakes. In that case, there was room 
fur tile imprisoned spirit to escape; and yet an obstacle, 
we have been assured, was ottered to tho entrance of any 
frightful form which iniglit otherwise intrude itself. Tlie 
threshold of a habitation was in some sort a sacred limit, 
and the subject of much superstition. A bride, even to 
this day, is always lifted over it —a rule derived apparently 
from the Romans. . ^ 

Note G, —Liddbsdalr. 

The roads of Liddesdale, in Dandie Dinmont’s days, 
could not be said to exist, and the district was onlyj^acces- 
sible through a succession of tremendous uiorasse.tfrAbout 
thirty years ago, the author himself was the first persda 
who ever drove a little open carriage into these wilds; the 
excellent roads by whlcn they are now traversed beUig 
then in some progress. The people staved with no smaO 
wonder at a sight which many of them had never witnessed 
in their lives before. 
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1 SoritkL — Tappit Hbw. 

TWe Tttppit Hen contained three quarts of claret— 

«( ^eel she lo’ed a Hawick gill, 

And leugh to see a Tappit Hen.’ 

' I have seeft one of these formidable stoups at Provost 
Hasw^’s, at Jedburgh, in the days of yore. It was a pew¬ 
ter measure, the clarot being in ancient days served from 
the tap, and had the figure of a hen upon the lid. In later 
times, the name was given to a glass bottle of the same 
dimensions. These are rare apparitions among the dege¬ 
nerate topers of modern days. 

Note I. —Convivial Habits op the Scottish 
Bar. 

The account given by Mr Pleydoll, of his sitting down 
in the midst of a revel to draw an appeal case, was taken 
from a story told me by an aged gentleman, of the elder 
President Dundas of Arniston (fatlier of the younger Pre¬ 
sident, and of,Lord Melville.) It had been thought very 
desirable, while that distinguished lawyer was King's 
counsel, that his assistance should be obtained in drawing 
an appeal case, which, as occasion for such writings then 
rarefy occurred, was held to be matter of groat nicety. 
The Solicitor' employed for the appellant, attended by my 
Informant acting as his clerk, went to the Lord Advocate’s 
chambers in the Fishmarket close, as I think. It was Sa- 
turd^' at noon, the Court was just dismissed, the Lord 
Ad\*cate had changed his dress and booted himself, and 
his servant and horses were at the foot of the close to carry 
hinl to Arniston. It was scarcely possible to get him to 
listoh to a word respecting business. The wily agent, how¬ 
ever,! on pretence of asking one or two questions, which 
would not detain him half an hour, drew his Lordship, 
who was no less an eminent bon vioant than a lawyer of 
unequalled talent, to take a whet at a celebrated tavern, 
when the learned counsel became gradually involved in a 
spirited discu-ssion of the law points of the case. At 
length it occurred to him, that he might as well ride to 
Arniston in the cool of tlie evening. The horses were di¬ 
rected to be put in the stable, but Jiot to be unsaddled. 
Dinner was ordered, the law was laid aside for a time, and 
the bottle circulated very freely. At nine o’clock at night, 
after he had been honouring Bacchus for so many h()ur.s, 
tiie Lord Advocate ordered his horses to he unsaddled,— 
paper, pen, and ink were brought —he began to dictate the 
appeal case—and continued at his task till four o’clock 
the next morning. By next day’s post, the solicitor sent the 
case to London, a chef-d’oeuvre of its kind, and inwhicli, 
ray infornumt assured me, it was not necessary on rovi.sal 
to correct live words. I am not, therefore, conscious of 
baying overstepped accuracy in describing the manner in 
which Sdottiah lav/yers of the old time occasionally united 
ll>e wojHship of Bacchus with that of Themis. My infor- 
Alexander Keith, Esq., grandfather to my friend, 
the i^sent Sir Alexander Keith of Havelstone.and appren- 
tice/at the time to the writer who conducted the cause. 

Note K, — Gipsy Cookery. 

VVe must again have recoid^#® to the contribution to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, April IM7:— 

“To the admirers of good eating, gipsy cookery seems 
to have little to recommend it. I can assure you, however, 
that the cook of a nobleman of high distinction, a person i 
who never reads even a novel without an eye to the en¬ 
largement of the culinary science, has added to the Alma- 
nach des Gourmands, a certain Fotn^e d la Meg Merrihes i 
de Derncleughy consisting of game ana poultry of all kind.s, j 
stewed with vegetables into a soup, which rivals in savour 
and richness tlie gallant messes of Carnacho’.s wedding; ] 
and which the Baron of Bradwardine would certainly have 
reckoned among the Ep7cf(s lautiores.” 

The artist alluded to> in this passage, is Mons. Florence, 
OQOk to Henry and Charles, late Dukes of Buccleuch, and 
of high distinction in his profession. 

Note L. —Lord Mo.nboddo. 

The Burnet, whose taste for the evening meal of the an¬ 
cients is quoted by Mr. Fleydell, was the celebrated meta¬ 
physician and excellent man. Lord Monboddo, whose canue 
will not,be soon forgotten by those who have shared his 
classic hospitality. As a Scottish Judge, he took the de- 
signat^n of his family estate. His philosophy, as is well 
knowi^was of a fanciful and somewhat fantastic charac¬ 
ter jbci^is learning was deep, and he was possessed of a 
sinffulax ppwer of eloquence, which reminded the hearer 
ofwie os rohtndum of the Grove or Academe. Enthusias¬ 
tically partial to classical habits, his entertainments were 
always given in the eveliing, when there was a circulation 
of e;TcdUient Bourdeaux, in flasks garlanded with roses, 
which were also strewed on the table after the manner of 


Horace. The best society, whether in respect of rank or 
literary distinction, was always to be found in St Johns 
Street, Canongate. The conversation of the excellent old 
man, his high, gentlernan-Iike, and chivalrous spirit, the 
learning and wit with which he defended his fanciful 
radoxes, and the kind and liberal spirit of his hosnitality, 
must render these nodes caneeque dear to all who, like the 
author (though then young), had thehonourof sitting at bii 
board. 


Note M. —Lawyers’ Sleepless Niobts. 

It is probably true, as observed by Counsellor Pleydell, 
that a lawyer’s aiixiety about his case, supposing him to 
have been some time in practice, w ill selaom disturb his 
rest or digestion. Clients will, however, sometimes fondly 
entertain a different opinion. I was told by an excellent 
judge, now no more, of a country gentleman, who, ad¬ 
dressing hi.s leading counsel, my informer, then an advo¬ 
cate in great practice, on the morning of the day on which 
the case was to be pleaded, said, with singular bonhomie^ 
“ Weel, my lord” (the counsel was Lord Advocate), “ the 
awful day is come at last. I have nao been able to sleep a 
wink for thinking of it—nor, I dare, say, your Lordship 
either.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

GALWEOIAN LOCAHTIES AND PERSONAGES WHICH HAVE 
BEEN SUPPOSED TO BE ALLUDED TO IN THE NOVEL. 

An old English proverb says, that more know Tom Fool 
than Tom Fool knows; and the intluenco of the adage 
seems to extend to w orks composed under the influence oi 
an idle or foolish planet.. Many corresponding circum¬ 
stances are detected by readers, of which the author dftl 
not .suspect the existence. He must, however, regard it 
as a groat compliment, that in detailing incidents purely 
imaginary, he na.s been so fortunate in approximating 
reality, as to remind his readers of actual occurrences. It 
is therefore with pleasure be notices some pieces of local 
history and tradition, which have been supposed to coin¬ 
cide with the fictitious persons, incidents, and scenery of 
Guy Mannering. 

The prototype of Dirk Tlattcraick Is considered as hav¬ 
ing been a Dutch skipper called Yawkins. This man was 
well known on the coast of Galloway and Duinfries-shire, 
as solo proprietor and master of a Imckkar, or smuggling 
lugger, called the Black Prince, Being distinguished by 
his nautical skill and intrepidity, his vessel was frequently 
freighted, and his own services employed, by French, 
Dutch, Manx, and Scottish smuggling companies. 

A oerson w'cll knowm by the name of Buckkar-Tea, from 
having been a noted smuggler of that article, and also by 
that of Bogle-Bush, the place of his residence, assured my 
kind informant, Mr Train, that he had frequently seen 
upwards of two hundred Llngtow’-men assemble at one 
time, and go oil into the interior of the country, fully laden 
w'itli contraband goods. 

In those halcyon days of the free trade, the fixed price 
for carrying a box of tea, or bale of tobacco, from the coast 
of Galloway to Edinburgh, was fifteen shillings, and a man 
with two horses carried four such packages. The trade 
was entirely destroyed by Mr Pitt’s celebrated commu¬ 
tation law', which, by reducing the duties upon excisable 
articles, enabled the lawful dealer to compete with the 
smuggler. The statute was called In Galloway and Dura- 
fries-shire, by those.who had thriven upon the contraband 
trade, “ the burning and starving act.” 

Sure of such active assistance on shore, Yawkins de¬ 
meaned himself so boldly, tliat his mere name was a terror 
to the officers of the revenue. He availed himself of the 
fears which his presence inspired on one particular night, 
when, happening to bo ashore with a considerable quantity 
of goods In his sole custody, a strong party of excisemen 
camo down on him. Far Irom shunning the attack, Yaw- 
kins sprung forward, shouting, “ Come on, ray lads 1 Yaw'- 
kins is before you.” The revenue officers were intimi¬ 
dated, and relinquished their prize, though defended only 
by the courage and address of a single man. On his proper 
element, Yawkins was equally successful. On one occa¬ 
sion, ho was landing his cargo at the Manxman’s lake, near 
Kirkcudbright, when two revenue cutters (the Pigmy and 
the Dw'arf) hove in sight at once on different tacks, the one 
coming round by the isles of Fleet, the other between the 
Point of Kueberry and the Muckle Ron. The dauntless 
free-trader instantly weighed anchor, and bore down right 
between the luggers, so close that he tossed his hat on the 
deck of the one, and his wig on that of the other, hoisted 
a cask to his main-top, to ^ow his occupation, and bore 
away under an extraordinary pressure of canvass, without 
receiving injury. To account for these and othOT hair 
breadth escapes, popular superstition alleged that Yawkins 






his celfibmted Buckk&r by ooiwpounding wi^h the 
dettt for one^enth of his crew every voyage. How they 
arranged the separation of the stock and tithesf Is left to 
ourconlecture* The Buckkarwas perhaps called the Black 
P^ce In honour of the formidable insurer. 

The Bla^k Prince used to discharge her cargo at Luce, 
Balcatryi and elsewhere on the coast; but her owner’s fa¬ 
vourite landing-places wore at the entrance of the Dee and 
the Cree, near the old castle of Rueberrv, about six miles 
below KlrUcudbrigbt. There is a cave of large dimensions 
in the vicinity of Rucberry, which, from its being fre¬ 
quency “used by Yawkins, end his supposed connexion with 
the smugglers on the shore, is now called Dirk Hatteraick’a 
cave. Strangers who visit this place, the scenery of which 
is higlily'romantic, ore also shown, under the name of the 
Gauger’s'Loup, a tremendous precipice, being the same, it 
U asserted, from ivhlcli Kennedy was precipitated. 

Meg Merrilies is In Galloway considered as having had 
her origin in the traditions concerning the celebrated 
Flora Jilarshal, one of the royal consorts of Willie Marshal, 
j more commonly called the Caird of BarulUon, King of the 
Gipsies of the Western Lowlands. That potentate was 
himself deserving of notice, from the following peculiari¬ 
ties. He wajj born in the parish of Kirkmichael, about the 
year 1671; and as ho died at Kirkcudbright 2rM November 
1792, he must then have been in the one hundred and 
twentieth year of his age. It cannot be said that this un¬ 
usually long lease of existence was noted by any peculiar 
excellence of conduct or habits of life. Willie had been 
pressed or enlisted in the army seven times; and had de¬ 
serted as often ; besides three times runidng away from the 
naval service*. He had been seventeen times lawfully mar¬ 
ried ; and besides such a reasonably large share of matri¬ 
monial comforts, was, after his hundredth year, the avowed 
father of four children, by less legitimate affections. Ho 
subsisted, in his extreme old age, by a pension from the 
present Earl of Selkirk’s grandfather. Will Marshal is bu¬ 
rled in Kirkcudbright Church, where his monument is still 
shown, decorated with a scutcheon suitably blazoned with 
two tups’ horns and two cuttv spoons. 

In hU youth he occasionally took an evening walk on 
the hlghw'ay, with the purpose of assisting travellers by 
relieving them of the weight of their purses. On one occa¬ 
sion, the Caird of Barullion robbed the Laird of Bargally, 
at a place between Carsphairn and DalmelUngton. His 
purpose was not achieved without a severe struggle, in 
which the Gipsy lost his bonnet, and was obliged to escape, 
leaving it on the road. A respectable farmer happened to 
be the next passenger, and seeing the bonnet, alighted, 
took it up, and rather imprudently put it on his own head. 
At this Instant, Bargally came up with some assistants, 
and recognising the bonnet, charged the farmer of Banto- 
berlck with having robbed him, and took him Into cus¬ 
tody. There being some likeness between the parties, 
Bargally persisted in his charge, and though the respecta¬ 
bility or the farmer’s character was pro\ cd or admitted, 
ills trial jbefore the Circuit Court came on accordingly. 
Tile fetal bonnet lay on the table of the Ck»urt; Bargally 
) swore tbat it was the identical article worn by the man 


who robbed him; and he and others nkew!$e depone* that 
they had found the accused on the spot where the qrinie 
was committed, with the bonnet on nSs head. Thd case 
looked gloomily for the prisoner, and tho opinion jSr the 
Judge seemed unfavourable. But there waa a person'in 
court who Knew well both who did, and who did not, ooiiW 
mSt the crime. This was ftie Caird of Bartillion, who 
tlirusting himself up to the bar, near the plaOe where Bar¬ 
gally was standing, suddenly seized on the bonnet, put it 
on his head, and looking the Lali*d full in the face, asked 
him, with a voice which attracted the attention of the 
Court and crowded audience—“ Look at me, sir, and 
tell me, by the oath you have sworn—Am not I the man 
who robbed you between Carsphairn and Dalmellington ? ” 
Bargally replied, in great astonishment, « By Heaven! you 
arc the very man.”—“ You see what sort of memory this 
pent Ionian has," said the volunteer pleader; ** he swears to 
the bonnet, whatever features are under it. If you vour- 
?elf. my Lord, will put it on your head, he will be willing 
to swear that your Lordship was the party who robbed him 
between Carsphairn and Dalmellington.” The tenant ot 
Bantoberick was unanimously acquitted, and thus Willie 
Marshal ingeniously contrived to save an innocent man 
from danger, without incurring any himself,] since Bargal¬ 
ly’s evidence must have seemed to every one too fluctuating 
to be relied upon. ^ 

While the King of the Gipsies was thus laudably occu¬ 
pied, his royal consort, Flora, contrived, it is said, to steal 
the hood from the Judge’s gown; for which offence, com¬ 
bined with her presumptive guilt as a gipsy, she w;^s ba¬ 
nished to New England, whence she never returned. 

Now', I cannot grant that the idea of Meg Merrilies Ws, 
in the first concoction of the character, derived from Flora 
Marshal, seeing I have already said she was identified with 
Jean Gordon, and as I have not the Laird of Bargally’s 
apology for charging the same fact on two several indivi¬ 
duals. Yet I am quite content that Meg should be consi¬ 
dered as a representative of her sect and class in general— 
Flora, as well as others. 

The other instances in which my Ga’lovidian readers 
have obliged mo, by assigning to 

-,— “ Aipr nothings 

A local habitation and a name,” 

shall also be sanctioned so far as the Author may be en¬ 
titled to do so. I think the facetious Joe Miller records a 
case pretty much in point; where the keeper of a Museum, 
while showing, as ho said, the very sword with which Ba¬ 
laam w'as about to kill his ass, was interrupted by one of 
the visitors, who reminded him that Balaam was not pos¬ 
sessed of a sword, but only wished for one. “ True, Mr,** 
replied the ready-witted Cicerone; “but this is the very ' 
sw’ord he wished for.” The Author, in rfpjplicatlon of this 
story, has only to add, that though ignorant of the co¬ 
incidence between the fictions of the tale and some real 
circumstance^ ho is contented to believe he must ub. 
consciously have thought or dreamed of the last, ,rhUe 
engaged in the composition of Guy Mannerlng. 
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“ Comc^ come,” he said, “ I’ll send down Shavings the carpenter to mend the boat 
and he may put the day’s work into my account.” 

CHAP, xxxiv. 
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1 knew Anselino. He was shrewd and j)rudfint. 
Wisdom and cunning had their shares of him ; 

But he was shrewish as a wayward child, 

And pleased again by toys which childhood please; 
As — book of fables, graced with print of wood, 

Or else the jingling of a rusty medal, 

Or the rare melody of some old ditty, 

That first was sung to please King Pepin’s cradle. 


ADVERTISEMENT—(1829.) 

The present Work completes a scries of fictitious 
aarratives, intended to illustrate the manners of 
Scotland at three different periods. Waverley 
embraced the age of our fathers, Guy Mannertng 
tlmt of our own youth, and the Antiquary refers 
to the last ten years of the eighteenth century. I 
have, in the two last narratives especially, sought 
my principal personages in the class of society who 
are the last to feel the influence of that general 
polish which assimilates to each other the manners 
of different nations. Among the same class I have 
some of the scenes, in which I have endea- 
voi^med to illustrate the operation of the higher and 
in'ire violent passions; both because the lower or¬ 
ders are less resti’ained by the habit of suppressing 
their feelings, and because I agree with my friend 
Wordsworth, that they seldom fail to express them 
in the strongest and most powerful language. This 
is, I think, peculiarly the case with the peasantry 
of my own country, a class with whom I liave long 
been familiar. The antique force and simplicity 
of their language, often tinctured with the Oriental 
eloquence of Scripture, in the mouths of those of an 
elevated imderstanding, give pathos to their grief, 
and dignity to their resentment. 

I have been more solicitous to describe manners 
minutely, than to arrange in any case an artificial 
and combined narrative, and have but to regret 
that I felt myself unable to unite these two requi¬ 
sites pf a good Novel. 

Th^ knavery of the Adept in the following sheets 
may appear forced and improbable; but we have 
ha^d vei^late instances of the force of superstitious 
Sedulity to a much greater extent, and the reader 
may be assured, that this part of the narrative is 
founded on a fact of actual occurrence. 


I have now only to expi'css my gratitude to the 
public, for the distinguished reception wluch they 
have given to works, tliat have little more than 
some truth of colouring to recommend them, and 
to take my respectful leave, as one who is not likely 
again to solicit their favour. 


To the above advertisement, which was prefixed 
to the fii'st edition of the Antiquary, it is necessary 
in the present edition to add a few words, trans¬ 
ferred from the Introduction to the Chronicles of 
the Canongate, respecting the character of Jona¬ 
than Oldbuck. 

1 may here state generally, that although I 
have deemed historical personages free subjects of 
delineation, I have never on any occasion violated 
the respect due to private life. It was mdeed im¬ 
possible tliat traits proper to persons, both living 
and dead, with whom I have had intercourse in 
society, should not have risen to my pen in such 
works as Waverley, and those which followed it. 
But I have always studied to generalize the por¬ 
traits, so that they should still seem, on the whole, 
the productions of fancy, though possessing some 
resemblance to real individuals. Yet I must o\vn 
my attempts have not in this last particular been 
miiformly successful. There are men whose cha¬ 
racters are so peculiarly marked, that the deli¬ 
neation of some leading and principal feature, in¬ 
evitably places the whole person before you in his 
individuality. Thus, the character of Jonathan 
Oldbuck, in the Antiquary, was partly founded on 
that of an old friend of my youth, to whom I am 
indebted for introducing mo to Shakspeare, and 
other invaluable favours; but I thought I had so 
completely disguised the likeness, that it could not 
be recognised by any one now alive. I was mis¬ 
taken, however, and indeed had endangered what 
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I » desired sliouid be considered as a secret; for I 


afterwards learned that a highly respectable gen¬ 
tleman, one of the few surviYing friends of my 
lather, and an acute critic, had said, upon the ap¬ 
pearance of the work, that he was now convinced 
who was the author of it, as he recognised, in the 
Antiquary, traces of the character of a very inti¬ 
mate friend of my father’s family.” 

I have only farther to request the reader not to 
Suppose that my Late respected friend resembled 
Mr Oldbuck, either in his pedigree, or the history 
imputed to the ideal personage. There is not a 
single incident in the Novel which is borrowed from 
ills real circumstances, excepting the b^ct that he 
resided in an old house near a flourishing seaport, 
and that the autlior chanced to witness a scene 
betwixt him and the female proprietor of a stage¬ 
coach, very similar to that which coinnicnccs the 
liistory of the Antiquary. An excellent temper, 
with a slight degree of snbacid humour; learn¬ 
ing, wit, and drollery, the more poignant that they 
were a little marked by the peculiarities of an old 
bachelor; a soundness of thought, rendered more 
forcible by an occasional quaintness of exjirossion, 
were, the author conceives, the only qiialities in 
which the creature of his imagination rcsoinhlcd 
his benevolent and excellent old friend. 

Tlie prominent part performed by the Bes’gar in 
tbo following narrative, induces the author to pre¬ 
fix a few remarks on that character, as it formerly 
existed in Scotland, though it is now scarcely to he 
traced. 

Many of the old Scottish mendicants wore hy no 
means to be confounded with the utterly degraded 
class of beings who now practise that wandering 
trade. Such of them as were in the habit of tra¬ 
velling through a particular district, were \isiially 
well received both in the farmer’s ha’, and in the 
kitchens of the country gentlemen. Martin, author 
of theJleliqviwDiTilSanctiAndrecrfyvrlitcn inlGB3, 
gives the following account of one class of this order 
of men in the seventeenth century, in terms wdiicli 
would induce an antiquary like IMr Oldbuck to re¬ 
gret its extinction. He conceives them to be de¬ 
scended from the ancient bards, and proceeds:— 
“ They are called by others, and by themselves, 
Jockics, who go about begging; and use still to 
recite the Sloggorne (gathering-words or war-cries) 
of most of the true ancient surnames of Scotland, 
from old experience and observation. Some of them 
I have discoursed, and found to have reason and 
discretion. One of them told me there were not 
now above twelve of them in the whole isle; but 
he remembered when they abounded, so as at one 
time lie was one of five that usually met at St An¬ 
drews.” 

The race of Jockies (of the above description) 
has, I suppose, been long extinct in Scotland; but 
the old remembered beggar, even in my own time, 
like the Baccoch, or travelling cripple of Ireland, 
was expected to merit liis quarters hy something 


beyond an exposition of his distresses. He I wag 
often a talkative, facetious fellow, prompt at rejnnr- 
tee, and not withheld from exercising his 
that way hy any respect of persons, his patched 
cloak giving him the privilege of the ancient jester. 
To be a gude crack, that is, to possess talents for 
conversation, was essential to the trade of a " puir 
body” of the more esteemed class; and Burns, who 
delighted in the amusement tlieir discourse afford¬ 
ed, seems to have looked fonvard with gloomy firm¬ 
ness to the possibility of himself becoming one day 
or other a member of their itinerant society. In 
his poetical works, it is alluded to so often, as per¬ 
haps to indicate that he considered the consumma¬ 
tion as not utterly impossible. Thus, in the fine 
dedication of his works to Gavin Hahiilton, he 
says,— 

“ And when I downa yoke a naig, 

Then, Lord be thankit, I can beg-** 

Again, in his Epistle to Davie, a brother Poe'^) he 
state.s, that in their closing career — 

*• TJie la."!! o’t, tlie warst o’t, 

J.s only just to beg.” 

And after having remarked, that 

“ To lie in kilna and barns at e’en, 

When banes are crazed and blude is tliln, 
l.s doubtless great distress; ” 

tlie bar«l reckons up, with true poetical spirit, the 
free enjoyment of the beauties of nature, which 
might coimtcrhalance the hardship and uncertainty 
of the life even of a mendicant. In one of hig 
prose letters, to which I have lost the reference, 
he details this idea yet more seriously, and dwells 
upon it, ns not ill adapted to his habits and powers. 

As the life of a Scottish mendicant of the eigh¬ 
teenth century seems to have been contemplate^ 
without much horror by Robert Burns, the author 
can hardly have erred in giving to Etlie Ocliilttee 
something of poetical character and personal dig¬ 
nity, above the more abject of his miserable call¬ 
ing. The class had, in fact, some privileges. A 
lodging, such as it was, was readily granted to them 
in some of the out-houses, and the usual awmous 
(alms) of a handful of meal (called a gowpen) was 
scarce denied by the poorest cottager. The men¬ 
dicant disposed these, according to their different 
quality, in various hags around his person, and 
thus carried about with him the principal part of 
his sustenance, which he literally received for the 
asking. At the houses of the gentry, his cheer was 
mended by scraps of broken meat, and perhaps a 
Scottisli “ twalpenny,” or English penny, which 
was expended in snuff or whisky. In fact, these 
indolent peripatetics suffered much less real hard¬ 
ship and want of food, than the poor peasants from 
whom they received alms. 

If, in addition to his personal qualification^, the 
mendicant chanced to be a King’s Bedesman, or 
Blue-Gown, he belonged, in virtue thereof, to the I 
aristocracy of his order, and was esteemed a person 
of great importance. 
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TUese Bedesmen are an order of paupers to whom 
the IJings of Scotland were in the custom of dis- 
trij>6t?^g a certain alms, in confonnity with the 
ordinance^ of the Catholic Church, and who were 
expected iii return to pray for the royal welfare 
and that of the state. This order is still kept up. 
Their number is equal to the number of yearj 
which his ^lajesty has lived; and one Blue-Gowm 
additional is put on the roll for every returning 
royal birth-day. On the same auspicious era, each 
Bedesman receives a new cloak, or gown of coarae 
cloth, the colour light blue, with a pewter badge, 
which confers on them the general privilege of 
asking alms through all Scotland,—all laws against 
8orning^^^''^asterful beggary, and every other spe¬ 
cies of’ aen'dicity, being suspended in favour of this 
privileged dass. With his cloak, each receives a 
leathern purse, containing as many shillings Scots 
(videlicet, pennies sterling) as the sovereign is years 
old I the zeal of their inierccssion for the king’s 
long, life receiving, it is to be supposed, a great sti- 
muli^s from their own present and increasing inte¬ 
rest in the object of their prayers. On the same 
occasion one of the Royal Chaplains preaches a 
sermon to the Bedesmen, who (<‘is one of the re¬ 
verend gentlemen expressed himself) arc the most 
impatient and inattentive audience in the w'orld. 
Something of this may arise from a feeling on the 
part of the Bedesmen, that they are paid for their 
own devotions, not for listening to those of others. 
Or, more probably, it arises from impatience, na¬ 
tural, though indecorous in men bearing so vener¬ 
able a character, to arrive at the conclusion of the 
ceremonial of the royal birth-day, which, so far 
as they are concerned, ends in a lusty breakfast of 
bread and ale ; the whole moral and religious ex- 
liibi^'on terminating in the advice of Johnson’s 
“ Hermit hoar” to his proselyte, 

“ Come, my lad, and drink some beer.” 

Of the charity bestowed on these aged Bedesmen 
in money and clothing, there are many records in 
the Treasurer’s accompts. The following extract, j 
kindly supplied by IMr MacDonald of the Register | 
House, may interest those whose taste is akin to 
that of Jonathan Oldbuck of Monkbanis. 

BLEW GOWNIS. 

In the Account of Sir Robert Melvill of Mur- j 
docarney, Treasurer-Depute of King James VI., 
there are the following Payments:— 

“ Junij 1590. ' 

Item, to Mr Peter Young, Elimosinar, twentie 
four gownis of blew clayth, to be gevin to xxiiij 
auld nven, according to the yeiria of his hienes age, 
extending to viij xx viij elnis clayth; price of the 
ehie x^iij j. , . . Inde, ij c j li. xij s. 

I tent,, for sextene elnis bukimm to the saidis 
gownis, price of the elne x s, , Inde, viij U, 
‘‘ Item, twentie four pursis, and in ilk purse 
twentie four schilling, . Inde. xxviij U, xvj s. 


“ Item, the price of ilk purse iiij d, Inde, viij « 

“ Item, for making of tlie saidis gownis, viij /i.’* 

In the Account of John, Earl of Mar, Great 

Treasurer of Scotland, and of Sir Gideon Murray 

of Eubank, Treasurer-Depute, the Blue Gowns 
I also appear—thus: 

‘‘ Junij 1G17. 

“ Item, to James Murray, merchant, forfyftene 
scoir sex elms and ane half elne of blew claitli to 
be gownis to fyftie aiie aigeit men according to the 
yciris of his JMajesteis age, at xl s. the cine, 

hide, vj c xiij Zi. 
Item, to w'orkmen for careing the blewis to 
James Aikman, tailyeour, his lions, xiij s. iiij d, 

“ Item, for sex elnis and ane half of harden to 
the saidis gownis, at vj s. viij d. the elne, 

Inde, xliij s. iiij d. 

“ Item, to the said workmen for careing of tlie 
gownis fra the said James Aikman’s hous to the 
palace of Ilalyriulehous, . . . xviij s. 

“ Item, for making the saidis fyftie ane gowmis, 
at xi j the peice, , . Inde, xxx/i. xij s. 

“ Item, for fyftie ane pm’sis to the said puire 

men,.Ij 5 . 

Item, to Sir Peter Young, Ij s. to be put in 
everie ane of the saidis Ij pursis to the said pooro 
men,.j c xxx Ij j s. 

“ Item, to the said Sir Peter, to buy breid and 
drink to tlie said puir men, . vj /i. xiij s iiij d. 
Item, to the said Sir Peter, to be delt amang 
utlier puire folk, . . . . . j Ij* 

Item, upoim the last day of Junij to Doctor 
Young, Deane of Winchester, Elimoziiiar Deput 
to his Majestic, twentie fyve pund sterling, to be 
gevin to the puir be the way in his Majesteis pro¬ 
gress, .Inde, iij c IV* 

I have only to add, that although the institution 
of King’s Bedesmen still subsists, they are now 
seldom to be seen on the streets of Edinburgh, of 
which their peculiar dress made them rather a cha¬ 
racteristic feature. 

Having thus given an account of the genus and 
species to which Edie Ochiltree appertains, tho 
author may add, tliat the individual he had in his 
eye was Andrew Gemmells, an old mendicant of 
the character described, who was many years since 
well known, and must still be remembered, in tho 
vales of Gala, Tweed, Ettrick, Yarrow, aud the 
adjoining country. 

The author has in his youth repeatedly seen and 
conversed with Andrew, but cannot recollect whe¬ 
ther he held the rank of Blue-Gown. He was a 
remarkably fine old figure, very tall, and main¬ 
taining a soldierlike, or military manner and ad¬ 
dress. His features were intelligent, with a powerful 
expression of sarcasm. His motions were alw'ays 
so graceful, that he might almost have been sus¬ 
pected of having studied them; for he might, on 
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liny occasion, have served as a model for an artist, 
80 remarkably striking were* his ordinary attitudes. 
Andrew Gemmells had little of the cant of his call¬ 
ing ; his wants were food and shelter, or a trifle of 
money, which he always claimed, and seemed to 
receive as his due. He sung a good song, told a 
good story, and could crack a severe jest with all 
the acumen of Shakspeare’s jesters, though with¬ 
out using, like them, the cloak of insanity. It was 
some fear of Andrew’s satire, as miicli as a feeling 
of kindness or charity, which secured him the ge¬ 
neral good reception whicli he enjoyed everywhere. 
In fact, a jest of Andrew Gemmells, especially at 
the expense of a person of consequence, flew round 
the circle which ho frequented, as surely as the 
bon-mot of a man of established character for wit 
glides through the fashionable world. Many of his 
good things are held in remembrance, but are ge¬ 
nerally too local and personal to be introduced 
here. 

Andrew had a character peculiar to himself 
among his tribe, for aught 1 ever heard. lie was 
ready and willing to play at cards or dice with any 
one who desired such amusement. This was more 
in the character of the Irish itinerant gambler, 
called in that country a carrow, than of the Scot¬ 
tish beggar. But the late Reverend Doctor Robert 
Douglas, minister of Galashiels, assured the author, 
that the last time he saw Andrew Gemmells, ho was 
engaged in a game at brag with a gentleman of for¬ 
tune, distinction, and birth. To preserve the due 
gradations of rank, the party was made at an open 
window of the chateau, the laird sitting on his chair 
in the inside, the beggar on a stool in the yard; and 
they played on the window-sill. The stake was a 
considerable parcel of silver. The author express¬ 
ing some surprise, Dr Douglas observed, that the 
laird was no doubt a Immourisi or original; but 
that many decent persons in those times would, hko 
him, have thought there was nothing extraordinary 
in passing an hour, either in card-playing or con¬ 
versation, with Andrew Gemmells. 

This singular mendicant had generally, or was 
sitpposed to have, as much money about liis person, 
as would have been thought the value of his life 
among modern foot-pads. On one occasion, a coun¬ 
try gentleman, generally esteemed a very narrow 
man, happening to meet Andrew, expressed great 
regret tliat he had no silver in his pocket, or he 
would have given him sixpence:—‘‘ 1 can give you 
change for a note, laird,” replied Andrew. 

Like most who have arisen to the head of their 
profession, the modern degradation which mendicity 
has undergone was often the subject of Andrew’s 
lamentations. As a trade, he said, it was forty 
pounds a-year worse since he had first practised it. 
On another occasion he observed, begging was in 
modem times scarcely the profession of a gentle¬ 
man ; and that if he had twenty sons, he would not 
easily be induced to breed one of them up in his 


own line. When or where tills laudator temporia 
acti closed his wanderings, the author never jieard 
with certainty; but most probably, as Burui^ sayS| 

**-he died a cadger-powny’s death, 

At some dike side.*' 

The author may add another picture of the same 
kind as Edie Ochiltree and Andrew Gemmells; con¬ 
sidering these illustrations as a sort of gallery, open 
to the reception of anything which may elucidate 
former manners, or amuse the reader. 

The author’s contemporaries at the university of 
PIdinburgh will probably remember the thin wasted 
form of a venerable old Bedesman, who stood by 
the Potter-row port, now demolished, and, without 
speaking a syllable, gently inclined his^'.^ad, and 
olfered his hat, but with the least possible degree 
of urgency, towards each individual who passed. 
This man gained, by silence and the extenuated 
and wasted appearance of a palmer from a remote 
country, tlie same tribute which was yielded to 
Andrew Gemmells’s sarcastic humour and stately 
deportment. He was understood to be able to main¬ 
tain a son a student in the theological classes of the 
University, at the gate of which the father was a 
mendicant. The young man was modest and in¬ 
clined to learning, so that a student of tlie same 
age, and whose parents were rather of the lower 
oi'der, moved by seeing liim excluded from the so¬ 
ciety of other scholars when the secret of his birth 
was suspected, endeavoured to console him by of- 
feiing him some occasional civilities. The old 
mendicant was grateful for this attention to his 
son, and one day, as the friendly student passed, 
ho stooped forward more than usual, as if to in¬ 
tercept his passage. The scholar drew out a half¬ 
penny, which ho concluded was the beggar’s o^ect, 
when he was surprised to receive his thanks for the 
kindness he had shown to Jemmie, and at the sjime 
time a cordial invitation to dine with them next 
Saturday, ‘‘ on a shoulder of mutton and potatoes,” 
adding, ye’ll put on your clean sark, as I have 
company.” The student was strongly tempted to 
accept this hospitable proposal, as many in his place 
would probably have done; but, as tho motive might 
have been capable of misrepresentation, he thought 
it most prudent, considering the cliaractcr and cir¬ 
cumstances of the old man, to decline the invitation. 

Such are a few traits of Scottish mendicity, de¬ 
signed to throw light on a Novel in which a cha¬ 
racter of that description plays a prominent part. 
We conclude, that we have vindicated Edie Ochil¬ 
tree’s right to the importance assigned him; and 
have shown, that we have known one beggar take 
a hand at cards with a person of distinction, and 
another give dinner parties. 

I know not if it be worth while to observe, that 
the Antiquary was not so well received on first 
appearance as either of its predecessors, though in 
course of time it rose to equal, and, with some* 
readers, superior popularity. | 


I 






CHAPTER I. 

Go call a coach, and lot a coach be cah'd. 

And let the man who calleth be the caller; 

And in his calling let him nothing call, 

But Coach ! Coach ! Coach ! O for a coach, ye god:i! ” 

' Chrononhotunl/iulogos. 

It was tarly on a line summer’s day, neiir the 
2 nd of the eighteenth century, when a yomig man, of 
genteel appearance, journeying towards tlie nortii- 
eastl of Scotland, provided himself with a ticket in 
one of those public carriages which travel between 
Edhiburgh and the Queensferry, at which place, as 
the name implies, and as is well known to all my 
northern readers, there is a passage-boat for cross¬ 
ing the Frith of Fortii. The coacli was calculated 
to carry six regular passengers, besides such inter¬ 
lopers as the coachman could pick up by tlie way, 
and intrude upon tliose who were legally in posses¬ 
sion. The tickets, wliich confeiTed right to a seat 
in this vehicle of little ease, were dispensed by a 
sharp-looking old dame, witli a pair of spectiicles 
on a very thin nose, who inhabited a laigh shop,” 
ajiglice, a cellar, opening to the High Street by a 
straight and steep stair, at tlip bottom of which she 
sold tape, thread, needles, skeans of worsted, coarse 
linen cloth, and such feminine gear, to those who 
had th^^'courage and skill to descend to the pro- 
fitnJ’fy of her dwelling, without falling headlong 
thenlsislvcs, or throwing down any of the numerous 
articles which, piled on each side of the descent, in¬ 
dicated the profession of the trader below. 

The written hand-bill, which, pasted on a pro¬ 
jecting board, announced that tlie Queensferry JJi- 
ligence, or Hawes Fly, departed precisely at twelve 
o’clock on Tuesday, the lifteeiith July, 17—, in or¬ 
der to secure for travellers the opportunity of pass¬ 
ing the Frith with the flood-tide, lied on tlie present 
occasion like a bulletin; for although that lioui’ was 
pealed from Saint Giles’s steeple, and repeated by 
the Tron, no coach appeared upon the appointed 
stand. It is true, only two tickets had been taken 
out, and possibly tlie lady of the subterranean man¬ 
sion might have an understanding with her Auto- 
medon, tliat, in such cases, a little space was to be 
allowed for the cliance of filling up the vacant places 
—or the said Automedon might have been attend¬ 
ing a funeral, and be delayed by the necessity of 
stripping his vehicle of its lugubrious trappings— 
or he might have staid to take a half-mutchkin ex¬ 
traordinary witli his crony the hostler — or — in 
short, he did not make his appearance. 

Tjbe y^ung gentleman, who began to grow some- 
w)^t impatient, was now joined by a companion in 
tliis petty misery of human life — the person who 
had taken out tlie other place. He who is bent upon 
a journey is usually easily to be distinguished from 


Ins fellow-citizens. The boots, the ^eat-coat, the 
umbrella, the little bundle in his liaiid, the hat 
pulled over liis resolved brows, the determined im¬ 
portance of Jiis pace, his brief answers to the salu- ‘ 
tations of lounging acquaintances, are all marks by 
which the experienced traveller in mail-coach or 
diligence can distinguish, at a distance, the com¬ 
panion of his future journey, as he pushes onward 
to the place of rendezvous. Tt is then that, \\ith 
worldly wisdom, the first comer hastens to secure 
the best birth in the coach for himself, and to make 
the most convenient an’angemeiit for his baggage 
before tlie arrival of his competitors. Our youth, 
who was gifted witli little prudence of any sort, and | 
who was, moreover, by the absence of the coach, | 
deprived of the power of availing himself of his ! 
priority of choice, amused himself, instead, by spe- i 
euluting upon tlio occupation and character of the | 
personage who was now come to the cojich-ofRce. i 

He was a good-looking man of the age of sixty, ' 
perhaps older, — but his halo complexion and firm | 
stop announced that years had not impaired his 
strength or health. His countenance was of the true 
Scottish cast, strongly marked, and rather harsh in * 
features, with a shrewd and penetrating eye, and 
a countenance in which habitual gravity was enli¬ 
vened by a cast of ii’onieal humour. His dress was 
uniform, and of a colour becoming his age and gra¬ 
vity; a wig, well dressed and powdered, surmounted 
by a sloueJied hat, liad something of a professional 
air. Ho might be a clergyman, yet his appearance 
was more that of a man of the world than usually 
belongs to the kirk of Scotland, and his first ejacu¬ 
lation put the matter beyond question. 

He arrived with a hurried pace, and, casting an 
alarmed glance towards the dial-plate of the church, 
then loolang at the place where the coach should 
have been, exclaimed, Deil's in it—I am too late 
after all! ” 

The young man relieved his anxiety, by telling 
him the coach had not yet appeared. The old gen¬ 
tleman, apparently conscious of his own want of 
punctuality, did not at first feel courivgeous enough 
to '’ensure that of the coachman. He took a parcel, 
containing apparently a large folio, from a little boy 
who followed him, aiid, patting him on tlie head, 

bid him go back and tell Mr B-, that if he liad 

known he was to have had so much time, he would 
liave put another word or two to their bargain,— 
then told tlie boy to mind his business, and he 
would be as tliriving a lad as ever dusted a duo¬ 
decimo. The boy lingered, perhaps in hopes of a 
penny to buy marbles; hut none was forthcoming. 
Our senior leaned his little bundle upon one of tlie 
posts at the head of the staircase, and, facing tlie 
traveller who had first arrived, waited in silence 
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for aoout five minutes tiie arrival of the expected 
diligence. 

At length, after one or two impatient glances at 
the progress of the minute-hand of the clock, hav¬ 
ing compared it with his OAvn watch, a huge and an - 
tique gold repeater, and having twitched about his 
features to give due emphasis to one or two peevish 
pshaws, he hailed the old lady of the cavern. 

‘‘ Good woman,—what the d—1 is her name? 
— Mrs Macleucliar I ” 

Mrs Macleuchar, aware that she had a defensive 
part to sustain in the encounter which was to fol¬ 
low, was in no hurry to hasten the discussion by 
returning a ready answer. 

Mrs Macleuchar—Good woman,” ("with an ele¬ 
vated voice)—then apart, “ Old doitca Iiag, she’s 
as deaf as a post—I say, Mrs Macleuchar!” 

“ I am just serving a customer.—Indeed, hinny, 
it will no be a hodle cheaper than I tell vc.” 

‘‘ Woman,” reiterated the traveller, ** do yrm 
think we can stand here all day till you have cheat¬ 
ed that poor servant wench out of her half-year’s 
fee and bountith?” 

** Cheated I ” retorted Mrs Macleuchar, eager to 
take up the quarrel upon a defensible ground—1 
Bcom your words, sir; you are an uncivil person, 
and I desire you will not stand there to slander me 
at my ain stairhead.” 

“ The woman,” said the senior, looking with an 
arch glance at his destined travelling companion, 
‘‘ does not miderstand the words of action.—Wo¬ 
man,” again turning to the vault, I arraign not 
thy cliaracter, but I desii’e to know what is become 
of thy coach ? ” 

" What’s your wull 1 ” answered Mrs Macleuchar, 
relapsing into deafness. 

“We have taken places, ma’am,” said tlie younger 

stranger, “ in your diligence for Queensferry”- 

“ Which should have been half-way on the road 
before now,” continued the cider and more impa¬ 
tient traveller, rising in wrath as he spoke; “ and 
nc/w in all likelihood we shall miss the tide, and I 
have business of importance on the other side — 
and your cursed coach”- 

“ The coach!—Glide guide us, gentlemen, is it 
no on the stand yet!” answered the old lady, her 
shrill tone of expostulation sinking into a kind of 
apologetic whine. “ Is it the coach ye hae been 
waiting for?” 

“ What else could have kept us broiling in the 
sun by the side of the gutter here, you—you faith¬ 
less w'oman, eh ? ” 

Mrs Macleuchar now ascended licr trap stair 
(for such.it might be called, though constructed of 
stone), until her nose came upon a level with the 
pavement; then, after wiping her spectacles to look 
for that which she well knew was not to be fomid, she 
exclaimed, with well-feigned astonishment, “ Gude 
guide us! — saw ever onybody the like o’ that?” 

“ Yes, you abominable woman,” vociferated the 
traveller, “ many have seen the like of it, and all 
will see the like of it, that have anything to do 
with your trolloping sex;” then, pacing with great 
indignation before the door of the shop, still as he 
passed and repassed, like a vessel who gives her 
broadside as she comes abreast of a hostile fortress, 
he shot do\ni complaints, tlireats, and reproaches, 
on the embarrassed Mrs Macleuchar. lie would 
take a post-chaise—he would call a hackney-coach 
—he would take four horses—he musf—he would 


be on the nortli side to-day—and all the expense 
of his journey, besides damages, direct and ^con¬ 
sequential, arising from delay, should be accumu 
lated on the devoted head of Mrs Macleuchar. 

There was something so comic in his pettish re 
seiitment, that the younger traveller, who was in 
no such pressing hurry to depart, could not help 
bein? amused witli it, especially as it was obvious, 
that eveiy now and then the old gentleman, tliough 
very angry, could not help laughing at his own ve- 
Immence But when Mrs Macleuchar began also 
to join in the laughter, he quickly put a stop to her 
iU timed merriment. 

“ Woman,” said he, “ is that advertis^ienl 
tinner* showing a hit of crumpled printed, / 

“ Does itnof set forth, that, God willing, Or * / 

pocritically express it, the Hawes Fly, v tweh' 
ferry Diiigeiice, would set forth to-dajitm* 0 g « / 

o’clock? and is it not, thou falsest of crop / 

a quarter paist twelve, and no such fly ‘’‘nceofs*^^ 
to be seen ?—Dost thou know the consequt,.. k / 
diicing the lioges by false reports ?—dost thoih- 
it might be brought under the statute of lea£^ I 
making? Answer—and for once in thy long, luse-*Y 
less, and evil life, let it bo in the words of t'lnith 
and sincerity, — hast thou such a coach?—is it in 
rerum natural —or is this base annunciation i mere 
swindle on the incautious, to beguile them of their 
time, their patience, and three shillings of sterling 
money of this realm ? — Hast thou, 1 say, such a 
coach? ay or no?” 

“ 0 dear, yes, sir; the neighbours ken the dili¬ 
gence weel, gi*een picked out wi’ red—three yellow 
wheels and a black ane.” 

“ Woman, thy special description will not serve 
—it may be only a lie with a circumstance.” 

“ O man! man!” said the overwliclmed Mrs 
Macleuchar, totally exhausted at having been so 
long the butt of his rhetoric, “ take back youi* three 
shillings, and mak me quit o’ ye.” 

“ Not so fast, not so fast, woman — Will three 
shillings transport me to Queensferry, agreeably lo 
thy treacherous program?—or will it requite'the 
damage I may sustain by leaving my business tin- 
done ? or repay the expenses whicli I must disburse 
if I am obliged to tarry a day at the South Ferry 
for lack of tide ?—Will it hire, I say, a pinnace, for 
which alone the regular price is five shillings ? ” 

Here his argument was cut short by a lumber¬ 
ing noise, which proved to be the advance of the 
expected vehicle, pressing forward with all tlie 
dispatch to which the broken-winded jades that 
drew it could possibly be urged. With ineffable 
pleasure, Mi-s Macleuchar saw her tormentor de¬ 
posited in the leathern convenience; but still, as it 
was driving off, his head thrust out of the window 
reminded her, in words drowned amid the rumbling 
of the wheels, that, if the diligence did not attain 
the Ferry in time to save the flood-tide, she, Mrs 
Macleuchar, sliould be held responsible for ail the 
consequences that might ensue. 

The coach had continued in motion for a mile or 
two before the stranger had completely repossessed 
himself of his equanimity, as was manifested by 
the doleful ejaculations, which he made frotn time 
to time, on the too great probability, or cer¬ 
tainty, of their missing the flood-tide. By degrees, 
however) his wrath subsided; he wiped his browsj^ 
relaxed his frown, and, undoing the parcel in his 
hand, produced his folio, on wUcb he ga2ed tix««u 
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time tl time with the knowmg look of an amateur, 
admirffig its height and condition, and ascertaining, 
by a rd^ute and individual inspection of each le^, 
thay^i^ yolume was uninjured and entire from 
^e-imge colophon. His fellow-traveller took 
the liberty of inquiring the subject of his studios. 
He lifted up his eyes with something of a sarcastic 
glance, as if he supposed the young querist would 
not relish, or perhaps understand, his answer, and 
pronounced the book to be Sandy Gordon’s Itinera- 
rium Septentrionale, a boolv illustrative of the Ro¬ 
man remains in Scotland. The querist, unappalled 
by tins learned title, proceeded to put several ques¬ 
tions, which indicated that he had made good use 
of a good education, and although not possessed of 
minute information on the subject of antiquities, 
liad yet acquaintance enough with the classics to 
render him an interested and intelligent auditor 
v/hen they ^^^ere enlarged upon. The elder travel¬ 
ler, observii^ with pleasure the capacity of his tem- 
poraiy comj^nion to understand and answer him, 
plunge(^jfi^ 3 tliing loath, into a sea of discussion con- 
ceyniijg urns, vases, votive alhirs, Roman camps, 
Rnd,tijCe lailes of castrametation. 

"Th(\ pleasure of this discourse had such a dulci¬ 
fying tendency, that, although two causes of delay 
occurred, each of much more serious duration than 
that which had drawn down his wrath upon the 
unlucky Mrs Macleuchar, our AiNtiquary only be¬ 
stowed o-n the delay the honour of a few episodical 
poolis and pshaws, which rather seemed to regard 
the interruption of his disquisition than the retard¬ 
ation of his journey. 

The first of these stops was occasioned by the 
brealdng of a Bpring, which half an hour’s labour 
hardly repaired. To the second, the Antiquary was 
himself accessory, if not the principal cause of it; 
for, observing that one of the horses bad cast a 
fore-foot shoe, he apprized the coachman of this im¬ 
portant deficiency. It’s Jamie Martingale that 
furnishes the iiaigs on contract, and iiphauds them,” 
aus,W^;a John. “ and I am not entitled to make 
any sSp, or to suffer prejudice by the like of these 
accidpmts.” 

And when you go to— I mean to the place you 
deserve to go to, you scoundrel,—who do you think 
will uphold you on contract? If you don't stop di¬ 
rectly and carry the poor brute to the next smithy, 
I’ll have you punished, if there’s a justice of peace 
in Mid-Lothian and, opening the coach door, out 
he jumped, while the coachman obeyed his orders, 
muttering, that “ if the gentlemen lost the tide 
now, they could not say but it was their ain fault, 
since he was willing to get on.” 

1 like so little to analyze the complication of the 
causes which influence actions, tliat I will not ven¬ 
ture to ascertain whether our Antiquary’s huma¬ 
nity to the poor horse was not in some degree aided 
by his desire of showing his companion a Piet’s 
cjimp, or Round-about, a subject which he had 
been elaborately discussing, and of which a speci¬ 
men, “ very curious and perfect indeed,” happened 
to exist about a hundred yards distant from the 
lace wh^re this interruption took place. But were 
comp^ed to decompose the motives of my wor¬ 
thy frieq(|[^^(for such was the gentleman in the sober 
suitj^ith p'owdered wig and slouched hat), I should 
say, that, altliough he certainly would not in any 
case have suffered the coachman to proceed while 
(he horse was unfit for service, and likely to suffer 


by being urged forwai’d, yet the man of whipcord 
escaped some sev^jre abuse and reproach by the 
agi’eeable mode which tlie traveller found out to 
pass the interval of delay. 

So much time was consumed by tliese interrup¬ 
tions of their journey, that when they descended 
the hill above the Hawes (for so the inn on the 
southern side of the Queensferry is denominated), 
the experienced eye of the Antiquary at once dis¬ 
cerned, from the extent of wet sand, and the number 
of black stones and roclts, covered with sea*weed, 
which were visible along the skirts of the shore, 
that the hour of tide was past. The young travel¬ 
ler expected a burst of incbgnation; but whetlier, 
as Croaker says in “ Tlie Good-natured Man,” our 
hero bad exhausted himself iu fretting away liis 
misfortunes beforehand, so that he did not feel 
them when they actually arrived, or whetlier lie 
found the company in which he was placed too con¬ 
genial to lead him to repine at anything which de¬ 
layed his journey, it is certain that he submitted to 
his lot witli mucli resignation. 

“ The d—i’s in the diligence and the old bag it 
belongs to 1 — Diligence, quoth I? Thou shouldst 
have called it tlio Sloth — Ply, quoth she? why, it 
moves like a fly througli a glue-pot, as the Irishman 
siiys. But however, time and tide tarry for no man ; 
and so, my young friend, wc’ll have a snack here 
at the Hawes, which is a very decent sort of a place, 
and I’ll be very ha])py to liiiish the account I was 
giving you of tlie diirerenco between the mode of 
enti’encliiiig castra stativa and cactra a’stiva, things 
confounded by too many of our historians. Lack- 
a-day, if they had ta'en the pains to satisfy their 
own eyes, instead of following each other’s blind 
guidance!—Well! we shall be pretty comfortable 
at the Hawes; and besides, after all, wc must have 
dined somewhere, and it will be pleasanter sailing 
with the tide of ebb and the evening breeze.” 

In this Cliri&tian teinjior of making the best of all 
occurrences, our travellers alighted at the Hawes. 


CHAPTER II. 

Sir, they <io scantlal me upon the road liere. 

A poor quotidian rack of mutton roasted 
Dry to be grated 1 and that driven down 
With beer and butter-milk, mingled together. 

It is against my freehold, iny inheritance. 

VViNK is the word that glads the heart of man, 

And mine’s the house ot wine. Sack, says my bush, 

Jie mtity aiid drink Shn ry, that’s my posie. 

Bex Jonson’s Hew Inn . 

As tlie senior traveller descended the crazy steps 
of the diligence at the inn, lie wiis gi'eeted by the 
fat, gouty, pursy landlord, with that mixture of fa¬ 
miliarity and respect which the Scotch jj|jnkeepera 
of the old school used to assume towards their more 
valued customers. 

“ Have a care o’ us, Monkbams!” (distinguishing 
him by his territorial epithet, always most agree¬ 
able to the ear of a Scottish proprietor)—is this 
you ? I little thought to have seen your honour here 
till the summer session was ower.” 

‘‘Ye doimard auld deevil,” answered his guest, 
his Scottish accent predominating when in anger, 
though otherwise not particulaidy remarkable,— 

yc donnard auld crippled idiot, what have I to do 
with the session, or the geese that flock to it, or the 
hawks that pick their pinions for them?” 

" Troth, and tliat’s true,” said mine hoet^who, in 
23 
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fiiet) only Bpoke upon a very general recollection of 
stranger’s original education^ yet would hare 
been sorry not to have been supposed accurate as 
to the station and profession of him, or any other 
occasional guest—“ That’s very true; but I thought 
e had some law affair of your ahi to look after— 

have ane inysell—a ganging plea that my fatlier 
left me, and his father ^bre left to him. It’s about 
our back-yard—ye’ll maybe hae heard of it in the 
Pai’liament-House, Hutchison against Mackitchiu- 
8 on; it’s a wcel-kenn’d plea—it’s been four times 
in afore the fifteen, and deil onythiug the wisest o’ 
them could make o’t, but just to send it out again 
to the outer-house. O it’s a beautiful thing to see 
how lang and how carefully j ustico is considered in 
this country!” 

** Hold your tongue, you fool,” said the traveller, 
but in great good-humour, “ and tell us what you 
can give this young gentleman and me for dinner.” 

“ Ou; there’s fish, nae doubt,—that’s sea-trout 
and caller haddocks,” said Mackitcliinson, twisting 
his napidii; ‘‘ and ye’ll be for a mutton-chop, and 
there’s cranberry tarts very weel preserved, and— 
and there’s just onything else ye like.” 

Which is to say, there is nothing else whatever? 
Well, well, the fish and the chop, and the tarts, will 
do very well. But don’t imitate the cautious delay 
tliat you praise in the courts of justice. Let there 
be no remits from the inner to the outer-house, 
hear ye me ? ” 

Na, na,” said Maekitchinson, whose long aiid 
heedful perusal of volumes of printed session pai)ers 
had made him acquainted with some law phrases 
—“ the deimer shall be served quaviprimum, and 
f)eremptoi'ie’’ And with the Mattering laugh 
of a promising host, he left them in his sanded par¬ 
lour, hung with prints of the Fom* Seasons. 

As, notwithstaiidmg his pledge to the contrary, 
the glorious delays of the law wore not without 
tlieir parallel in the kitchen of the inn, our younger 
traveller had an opportunity to step out and make 
some inquiry of the peo])lc of tlie house concerning 
the rank and station of his companion. The infor¬ 
mation which he received was of a general and less 
authentic nature, but quite siifticient to make him 
acquainted with the name, history, and circum¬ 
stances of the gentleman, whom we shall endea¬ 
vour, ill a few words, to iutroduce more accurately 
to our readers. 

Jonathan Oldenbuck, or Oldinbuck, by popular 
contraction Oldbuck, of Moiikbarns, was the second 
son of a gentleman possessed of a small property 
in the neighbourhood of a thriving seaport town 
ou the north-eastern coast of Scotland, which, for 
various reasons, we shall denominate Faii’port. 
They had been established for several generations, 
as landholders in the county, and in most shires of 
England would have been accounted a family of 

some standing. But the shire of-was filled 

with gentlemen of more ancient descent and larger 
fortune. In the last generation, also, the neigh¬ 
bouring gentry had been almost unifonniy Jaco¬ 
bites, while the proprietors of Monkbams, like the 
burghers of the town near which they were settled, 
were steady a3sertoi*s of the Protestant succession. 
The latter had, however, a pedigree of their own, 
on which they prided themselves as much as those 
who despised them valued their respective Saxon, 
Norman, or Celtic genealogies. The first Oldenbuck, 
who had settled in their family mansion slioHly af¬ 


ter the Reformation, was, they assorted, des ^cended 
from one of the original printers of Grerman y, and 
had left his country in consequence of the perse¬ 
cutions directed against the professors of the Re¬ 
formed religion. He had found a refuge in llie tow 
near which his posterity dwelt, the more readily 
that ho was a sufferer iu the Protestant cause, and 
certainly not the less so, that he brought with him 
money enough to pm*chase tlie small estate of Monk- 
barns, then sold by a dissipated laird, to wlmse fa¬ 
ther it had been gifted, with other church lands, ou 
the dissolution of the great and wealthy monastery 
to which it had belonged. The Oldenbucks were 1 
therefore loyal subjects ou all occasions of insur¬ 
rection ; and, as they kept up a good mtelligeiicc | 
with the borough, it chanced that tlie Laird 
Monkbams, who flourished iu 1745, w'”^* 
of the town during that ill-fated year, 
erted himself with much spirit in fa 
George, and even been put to expe. 
score, which, according to the libera^ 
the existing government towards their frie. 
never been repaid hini. By dint of solie.. 
iiowever, and borough interest, he contrived l/o ^ ^J 
a place iu the customs, and, being a frugal, eaiefuJ 
man, had found himself enabled to add consider¬ 
ably to his paternal fortune. He had only tw'o sons, 
of whom, as we have hinted, the present laird was 
the younger, and two daughters, one of whom still 
nourished in single blessedness, and the otlier, who 
was greatly mure juvenile, made a love-match W'ith 
a captain in the who had no other for¬ 

tune but his commission and a iligliland pedigree. 
Poverty disturbed a union which love would odier- 
wise have made happy, and Capkiiii MHntyTe, in 
justice to his wife and two cliildi'en, a boy and 
girl, had found himself obliged to seek his fortune 
in tlio Fast Indies. Being ordered upon an expe¬ 
dition against liyder Ally, the detachment to which 
he belonged was cut off, and no news ever reached 
his unfortunate wife, whether he fell in battle,^ or | 
was murdered in prison, or survived, in what tiie j 
habits of the Indian tyrant rendei'cd a kfjfceless j 
captivity. She sunk under the accumulated load I 
of grief and uncerbiiiUy, and left a son and (laugh- 1 
ter to the charge of her brother, the existing hurd , 
of MonkbiU’iis. 

The history of that proprietor himself is soon 
told. Being, as we have said, a second son, his 
fatlier destined him to a share in a substantial mer¬ 
cantile concern, carried on by some of his mater¬ 
nal relations. From this Jonathan’s mind revolted 
in the most iiTCConcilable manner. He was then 
j)ut apprentice to the profession of a writer, or at¬ 
torney, in which he profited so far, that he made 
liimself master of the whole forms of feudal inves¬ 
titures, and showed such pleasure in reconciling 
their incongruities and tracing their origin, that 
his master had great hope he would one day be an 
able conveyancer. But he halted upon the thresh¬ 
old, and, though he acquired some knowdedge of 
the origin and system of the law of his country, he 
could never bo persuaded to apply it to lucrative 
and pmctical pui’poses. It was not froiif any in¬ 
considerate neglect of tlie advantages attc^pding tlie 
possession of money that he thus deceived hopes 
of his master. ‘‘ Were he thoughtless or light¬ 
headed, or m sum prodigug,** said his instructor, 

“ I would know what to make of him. But he never 
pays away a shilling without looking anxiously after 
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the chauffOj makes Iiis sixpence go farther than an- lie had no pretensions,” he said, ^ to call 
other half-crown, and will ponder over an old himself a whelp of that litter; his father was a 
black-wkter copy of tlie acts of parliament for days, north-of-England gentleman. He was at present 
rather than to the golf or the change-house; and travelling to Eaii'port (the town near to which 
yet he will not bestow one of these days on a little Monkbams was situated), and, if he found the 
business of routine, that woidd put twenty shillings place agreeable, might perhaps remain there for 
in his pocket—a strange mixture of frugality and some weeks.” 

industry, and negligent indolence—I don’t know “ Was Mr Lovel’s excursion solely for pleasure I” 
what to make of Imn.” Not entirely.” 

But in process of time his pupil gained the means " Perhaps on business with some of the commer- 
! of making what he pleased of himself; for his fa- cial people of Fairport?” 
thcr having died, was not long survived by his old- It was partly on business, but had no reference 
est son, an ari’ant fisher and fowler, who departed to commerce.” 

this life, in consequence of a cold caught in his Here he paused; and Mr Oldbuck having pushed 
vocation, while shooting ducks in the swamp called his inquiries as far as good mmmers permitted, w'oa 
" j-' "’^fitting-moss,notwithstanding liis having drunk obliged to change the conversation. The Antiquary, 
V'l’ithdy that very night to keep the cold though by no means an enemy to good cheer, was 
lender him Jonathan, therefore, succeeded a determined foe to all unnecessary expense on a 

idien they it to the means of subsisting j(;ui‘ney; and upon his companion giving a liint Con¬ 

or, observmUted drudgery of the law. His wishes ceruing a bottle <.if port wine, he di*ew a direful pic- 
porary com|f ; and as the rent of liis small turo of the mixture wliicli he said was usually sold 
[)lunge^;ggQ ^jtli the improvement of the country, under that denomination, and affirming that a little 
^^^^^^,^eatly exceeded his Wyants and expenditime; punch was more genuine and better suited for the 
Mi^ugh too indolent to make money, he was by j Hvason, he laid his hand upon the bell to order the 
] no meatis insensible to the pleasure of beholding it j matenals. Hut Maekitchinson had, in his own mind, 

; accumuJate. The burghers of the town near which settled their beverage otherwise, and appcai'edbear- 
I he lived regarded him with a sort of envy, as one hig in his hand an immense double quart bottle, or 
j who affected to divide himself from their rank ui magnum, as it L-? called in Scotland, covered with 
society, and whoso studies and pleasure.s si.'cmed saw-dust and cobwebs, the warrants of its anti- 
to them alike incomprehensible. Still, however, t^uity. 

! a sort of heredihiry respect for the Laird of Monk- “ Punch!” said he, catching that generous somid 
I barns, augmented by the knowledge of his being ! as he eiiteretl the parlour, “ the deil a drap pimch 
a ready-money man, kept up his consequence with j )e’se get here the day, Monkbams, and that ye 
: this class of his neighbours. The country gentle- , may lay your accomit wi.” 

; men were generally above him in fortime, and j “ What do you mean, you impudent rascal 1” 

j beneath him in intellect, and, excepting one with ■ Ay, ay, its nac matter for that—but do you ! 
I whom ho lived in habits of intimacy, had little , mind the trick ye served me the last time ye w’ere ! 

, intercourse with Mr Oldbuck of Monkbariis. lie | here!” 

i had, however, the usual resources, the company <;{ “ I trick you I” 

i the clergyman, and of the doctor, when he cho.se Ay, just yuursell, Monkbams. The Laird o’ 

, to request/it, and also his ow'ii pursuits and plea- Tamlowrie, and Sir Gilbeid; Grizzleclengh, and 
' siu’OSj'^iiftfing in correspondence w'ith most of the Auld Rossballoh, and the Bailie, w’ere just setting 
; virtuosii!)f his time, who, like himself, measured in to make an ufioruoon o't, and you, wi’ some o’ | 

i decaye/d entrenchments, made plans of ruined ctis- your auld-w’arld stories, that tlie mind o’ man can- | 

ties, read illegible inscriptions, and w'rotc essays on mi resist, whirl’d them to tlie back o’ beyont to look I 

medals in the propoidion of tw'elve pages to each at tlie auld Roman camp—Ah, sir!” tui’iiing to ! 
letter of the legend. Some habits of hasty irrita- Lo\el, he wad wile the bii’d atf the tree wi’ the 
tiou he had contracted, partly, it w'as sai<l in the tales he tells about folk lang syne—and did not I 

borough of Faii’port, from an early disappointment l().-,e the drinking o’ sax pints o’ gude claret, for the 

ill love, in virtue of whicli he had commenced mis'- deil ane wad hae stiiTed till he had seen that out 

ogjTiist, as he called it, but yet more by the obse- ' at the least 1 ” 

quious attention paid to him by his maiden sister “ D’ye hear the impudent scoundrel!” said Monk- 
and his orphan niece, whom he had trained to con- : barns, but laughing at the same time ; for the wor- 
sider him as the greatest man upon earth, and w hoiii thy landlord, as ho used to boast, knew the measure 
he used to boast of as the only women he had ever of a guest’s foot as well as e’er a souter on this side 
seen who were well broke in and bitted to obedi- Solway; “ well, well, you may send us in a bottle 
ence; though, it must be owned, Miss Grizzy Old- of port.” 

buck was sometimes apt to jibb when he pulled the “ Port ? Na, na ! ye maun leave port and punch 
reigns too tight. The rest of his character must to the like o’ us—it’s claret that’s fit for you lairds; 
be gathered from the story, and we di.siniss with and, 1 dare say, nane of the folk ye speak so much 
pleasure the tiresome task of recapitulation. o’ ever drank either of the twa.” 

During the time of dinner, Mr Oldbuck, actuated “ Do you hear how absolute the knave is ? V/ell, 

I by the same curiosity wliich hifl fellow-traveller had my young friend, we must for once prefer tlie Fa~ 
lentertaindd on his account, made some advances, lernian to the vile ISabinum.^* 

I which hii age and station entitled linn to do in a The ready landlord had tlie cork instantly ex- 
ImoredffWi^inanner, towards ascertaining the name, tracted, decanted the wine into a vessel of suitable 
fdestuiation, 6/nd quality of his young companion. capaciousness, and, declaring it parfumed the very 
His name, the young gentleman said, was Level, room, left his guests to make the most of it. 

What! the cat, the rat, and Level our dog?-— Mackitchinson’s wine was really good, and had 
was he descended from King Richard’s favouritol” its effect upon the spirits of the elder guest, who 
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told some good stories, cut some sly jokes, and at 
length entered into a learned discussion concerning 
the ancient dramatists—a ground on wliich he found 
his new acquaintance so strong, that at length he 
began to suspect he had made them his professional 
study. ^ A traveller partly for business and partly 
for pleasure?—Why, the stage partakes of both; 
it is a labour to the performers, and affords, or is 
meant to afford, pleasure to the spectators. lie 
seems, in manner and rank, above the class of 
young men who take that timi; but I remember 
hearing them say, that the little theatre at Fair- 
port was to open with the performance of a young 
entleman, being his first appearance on any stage, 
f this should be thee, Lovel! — Lovel? yes, Lovel 
or Belville are just the names \vhich youngsters are 
apt to assume on such occasions—On my life, I 
am son’y for the lad.” 

Mr Oldbuck was habitually parsimonious, but 
in no respects mean: his first thought was to save 
liis fellow-traveller any part of the expense of the 
entertainment, which he supposed must be in his 
situation more or less inconvenient. He therefore 
took an opportunity of settling privately with Mr 
Macldtchinson. The young traveller remonstrated 
against his liberality, and only acquiesced in defe¬ 
rence to his ycai's and respectability. 

The mutual satisfaction which they found in each 
other’s society induced Mr Oldbuck to propose, and 
Lovel willingly to accept, a scheme for travelling 
together to the end of their journey. Mr Oldbuck 
intimated a wish to pay two-thirds of the hire of a 
post-chaise, saying, that a proportional quantity of 
room was necessary to his accommodation; but this 
Mr Lovel resolutely declined. Their expense then 
was mutual, unlo.9s when Lovel occasionally slipt a 
shilling into the hand of a growling postilion; for 
Oldbuck, tenacious of ancient customs, never ex¬ 
tended his^guerdon beyond eighteen-pence a-stage. 
In this manner they travelled, until they arrived at 
Fairport about two o’clock on the following day. 

Lovel probably expected that his travelling com¬ 
panion would have invited him to dinner on his 
arrival: but his consciousness of a want of ready 
preparation for unexpected guests, and perhaps 
some other reasons, prev’ented Oldbuck from pay¬ 
ing him that attention. He orJy begged to see him 
as early as he could make it convenient to call in 
a forenoon, recommended him to a widow who had 
apartments to let, and to a person who kept a de¬ 
cent ordinary; cautioning both of them apart, that 
he only knew Mr Lovel as a pleasant companion 
in a post-chaise, and did not mean to guarantee 
any bills which he might contract while residing 
at Fairport. The young gentleman’s figui’e and 
manners, not to mention a well-furnished trunk, 
wliich soon arrived by sea, to his address at Fair- 
port, probably went as far in his favour as the li¬ 
mited recommendation of liis fellow-traveller. 


CHAPTER III. 

He had a routh o’ auld nick-nackets, 

Bnsty aim caps, and jinglin-jackets, 

Would held the Loudons three in tackets 
A towmond gude; 

And parritch-pats, and auld saut-backets. 

Afore the tlude. Beaxa. 

After he had settled himself in his new apart- 
tnentr at Fairport, Mr Lovel bethought him of pay- 


---- 

ing the requested visit to his fellow-traveller. He 
did not make it earlier, because, with all, the old 
gentleman’s good-humour and informatioli, tliere 
had sometimes glanced forth in his language. and 
manner towards him an air of superiority, which 
his companion considered as beinl^ fully beyond 
what the difference of age warranted. He there¬ 
fore waited the arrival of his baggage from Edin¬ 
burgh, that he might arrange his dress according 
to tiie fashion of the day, and make his exterior 
corresponding to the rank in society which he sup¬ 
posed or felt himself entitled to hold. 

It was the fifth day after his arrival, that, havhig 
made the necessary inquiries concerning the road, 
he went forth to pay his respects at Monkbarns. 
A footpath leading over a heathy hill, and 
two or three meadows, conducted him tn> 'provost 
sioii, which stood on the opposite sj and had ex- 
aforesaid, and commanded a fine p. vour of King 
bay and shipping. Secluded from tlinses on tlmt 
rising gromid, wliich also screened’ conduct of 
north-west wind, the house had a solitaryuds, had | 
tered appearance. The exterior had littlUation, | 
commend it. It was an irregular old-fash|^mn j 
building, some part of which had belonged to^ 
grange, or solitary farm-house, inhabited by the 
bailiff, or steward, of the monastery, when the place 
was ill possession of the monks. It was here that 
the community stored up the grain which they re¬ 
ceived as ground-rciit from their vassals; for, with 
the prudence belonging to their order, all their 
conventional revenues were made payable in kind, 
and hence, as the present proprietor loved to tell, 
came the name of Moiikbai’iis. To tho remains of 
the bailiff’s house, the succeeding lay inhabitants 
had made various additions in proportion to the 
accommodation requii’ed by their families; and, as 
this was done with an equal contempt of conve¬ 
nience within and architectural regularity without, 
the whole boro tho appearance of a hamlet which 
had suddenly stood still when in the act of lea^iig 
down one of Amphion’s, or Orpheus’s,' • 

dances. It was surromidcd by tall clipped 
of yew and holly, some of which still exhibited tlite 
skill of tlie topiarian artist,^ and presented curioi^ 
arm-chairs, towers, and tho figui’es of Saint Geor^ 
and the dragon. The taste of Mr Oldbuck did n^t 
disturb these monuments of an art now imknowi^ 
and he was the less tempted so to do, as it must 
hccessarily have broken the heart of tho old gai'* 
dener. One tall embowering holly was, however, 
sacred from the shears; and, on a garden seat be¬ 
neath its shade, Lovel beheld liis old friend, with 
spectacles on nose and pouch on side, busily em¬ 
ployed ill perusing tho London Chronicle, soothed 
by the summer breeze through the rustling leaves, 
and the distant dash of the waves as they rippled 
upon the sand. 

Mr. Oldbuck immediately rose, and advanced to 
gi’eet his travelling acquaintance with a hearty 
shake of the hand. ‘‘ By my faith,” said he, I be¬ 
gan to think you liad changed your mind, and found 
tiie stupid people of Fairport so tiresome, that you 
judged them unworthy of your talents, and had 
taken French leave, as my old friend and brother 
antiquary Mac-Cribb did, when he went off one 

of my Syrian medals.” ^ N 

-^--- ' ' 

1 Art Topiariot the art of clipping yew hedges Into fan¬ 
tastic figures. A Latin poem, entitle An Topimria, eour 
tains a curious account of the process. j 
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“ I IfApe, my good sir^ I should have fallen under 
no sucnLmputation.” 

« bad, let me tell you, if you had stolen 

yom^lf without giving me the pleasure of 

seeing you ag^in. I had ratlier you had taken my 
copper Otho himself. — But come, let me show you 
the way into my sanctum sanctorum — my cell I may 
call it, for, except two idle hussies of womankind” 
(by this contemptuous phrase, borrowed from his 
brotlier antiquary, the cynic Anthony a-Wood, Mr 
Oldbuck was used to denote the fair sex in gene¬ 
ral, and his sister and niece in particular), “ that, 
on some idle pretext of relationship, have estab¬ 
lished themselves in my premises, I live here as 
much a Ceenobite as my predecessor, John o’ the 
! whose gi-ave I will show you by and by.” 

1 ^ j "”king, the old gentleman led the way 

1 out of his stoi^QQj.. before entrance, suddenly 

1 to me estote, ^ point out some vestiges of what 
without the l^iscription, and, shaking his head as 

1 it totally illegible, “ Ah ! if you but 

j proper^^^ Level, the time and trouble that these 
j itsoon^j^g traces of letters have cost me! No 
' ever travailed so for a child—and all to no 

purpose^*—although I am almost positive that these 
two last marks imply the figures, or letters, LV, 
and may give us a good guess at the real date of 
the building, since we know, aliunde, that it was 
foimded by Abbot Waldimir about the middle of 
the fourteenth century—and, I profess, 1 think that 
centre ornament might be made out by better eyes 
than mine.” 

‘‘ 1 think,” answered Level, willing to humour 
the old man, it has something the appearance of 
a mitre.” 

' I protest you are right! yon are right! it never 
struck me before—see what it is to have younger 
eyes—A mitre—a mitre—it corresponds in every 
respect.” 

The resemblance w'as not much nearer than that 
of Poloni^’'s cloud to a whale, or an owzel ; it was 
sufiicR!!S^however, to set the Antiquary’s brains 
to worl^ A mitre, my dear sir,” continued he, 

as he (led the w'ay through a labyrinth of incon¬ 
venient and dark passages, and accompanied his 
disquisition with certain necessary cautions to his 
guest — A mitre, my dear sir, will suit our abbot 
as well as a bishop — he was a mitred abbot, and at 
the very top of the roll — take care of these three 
steps — I know Mac-Cribb denies this, but it is as 
certain as that ho toolc away my Antigonus, no 
leave asked — you’ll see the name of the Abbot of 
Trotcosey, Abbas Trottocosiensis, at the head of the 
rolls of parliament in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries — there is very little light here, and these 
cursed womankind always leave their tubs in the 
passage — now take care of the corner — ascend 
twelve steps, and ye arc safe ! ” 

Mr Oldbuck had by this time attained the top 
of the winding stair which led to his own apart¬ 
ment, and opening a door, and pushing aside a 
piece of tapestry with which it was covered, his 
first excla^tion was, ‘‘ What are you about here, 
you sluia^* A dirty barefooted chambermaid threw 
do\vn hea duster, detected in the heinous fact of 
arran^iJ5gl%> sanctum sanctorum, and fled out of 
an opfjposite dobr from the face of her incensed mas¬ 
ter. A genteel-looking young woman, who was su¬ 
perintending the operation, stood her ground, but 
with some timidity. 

Indeed, imcle, yoMX room was not fit to be 
seen, and I just came to see tliat Jenny laid every¬ 
thing down where she took it up.” 

And how dare you, or Jenny either, presume 
to meddle with my private matters?” (Mr Oldbuck 
hated putting to rights as much as Dr Orkbome, 
or any other professed student.) Go sew your 

sampler, you monkey, and do not let me find you 
here again, as you value your ears. — I assure you, 
Mr Lovel, that the last inroad of these pretended 
friends to cleanliness was almost as fatal to my col¬ 
lection as Iludibras’s visit to that of Sidrophel ; and 

I have ever since missed 

* My copperplate, with almanacks 

Engraved upon’t, and other knacks; 

My inoon-dial, with Napier’s bones, 

AjuI several constellation stones; 

My flea, my morepeon, and punaise, 

I purchased lor my proper ease.’ 

And so fortl), as old Butler has it.” 

The young lady, after curtseying to Lovel, had 
taken the opportunity to make her escape during 
this enumeration of losses. “ You’ll be poisoned 
hero with the volumes of dust they have raised,” 
continued the Antiquary ; but I assure you the 
dust was very ancient, peaceful, quiet dust, about 
an hour ago, and would have remained so for a 
hundred years, had not these gipsies disturbed it, 
as they do everything else in the world.” 

It was indeed some time before Lovel could, 
through the thick atmosphere, perceive in what 
sort of den his friend bad constructed his retreat. 

It was a lofty room, of middling size, obscurely 
lighted by high narrow latticed windows. One end 
was entirely occupied by book-shelves, greatly too 
limited in space for the number of volumes placed 
upon them, which were, therefore, di’awii up in 
ranks of two or three files deep, while numberless 
others littered the fioor and the tables, amid a 
chaos of maps, engravings, scraps of parchment, 
bundles of papers, pieces of old armour, swords, 
dirks, helmets, and llighland targets. Behind Mr 
Oldbuck’s seat (which was an ancient leathern- 
covered e.asy-chair, worn smooth by constant use), 
was a huge oaken cabinet, decorated at each cor¬ 
ner with Dutch cherubs, having their little duck- 
wings displayed, and great jolter-headed visages 
placed between them. The top of this cabinet was 
covered with busts, and Roman lamps and pateree, 
intermingled with one or two bronze figures. The 
walls of the apartment were partly clothed with 
grim old tapestry, representing the meraomblo j 
story of Sir Gawaine’s wedding, in which full jus¬ 
tice was done to the ugliness of the Lotliely Lady ; [ 
although, to judge from his own looks, the gentle 
knight had less reason to be disgusted with the ^ 
match on account of disparity of outwai’d favour, 
than the romancer has given us to understand. 
The rest of the room was panelled, or wainscotted, 
with black oak, against which hung two or three 
portraits in armour,' being characters in Scottish 
history, favourites of Mr Oldbuck, and as many in 
tic-wigs and laced coats, staring representatives of 
his own ancestors. A large old-fashioned oaken 
table was covered with a profusion of papers, parch¬ 
ments, books, and nondescript trinkets and gew¬ 
gaws, which seemed to have little to recommend 
them, besides rust and the antiquity which it indi¬ 
cates. In the midst of tliis wreck of ancient books 
and utensils, with a gravity equal to Marius among 
the ruins of Cartilage, sat a large black cat, which, 
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to a 6 uper 8 titiou 0 eye, might liave presented the 
aenui looi^ the tuteW demon of the apartment. 
The floor, as well as the table and chairs, was over¬ 
flowed by the same mare magnum of miscellaneous 
trumpery, where it would have been as impossible 
to. And any individual article wanted, as to put it to 
any use when discovered. 

Amid this medley, it was no easy matter to find 
one’s way to a chair, without stumbling over a pro¬ 
strate folio, or the still more awkward mischance | 
of overturning some piece of Roman or ancient 
British pottery. And, when tlie chair was attained, 
it liad to be disencumbered, with a careful hand, of 
engravings which might have received damage, and 
of antique spurs and buckles, whicli would certain¬ 
ly liave occasioned it to any sudden occupant. Of 
this tlie Antiquary made Lovel jiarticularly aware, 
adding, that his friend, the Rev. Doctor lleavv- 
stemelrom the Low Countries, had sustained mucli 
injltry by sitting down suddenly and incautiously 
on three ancient calthrops, or craw-laes, which had 
been lately dug up in the bog near Bannockburn, 
and which, dispersed by Robert Bruce to lacerate 
the feet of the hhiglish chargers, came thus in pro¬ 
cess of time to endamage the sitting part of a learned 
professor of Utrecht. 

Having at length fairly settled himself, and be¬ 
ing nothing loath to make inquiry concerning tlie 
strange objects ai'ound him, which his host was 
equally ready, as far as possible, to explain, Lovel 
was introduced to a large club, or bludgeon, with 
an iron spike at tlie end of it, which, it seems, bad 
been lately found in a field on the Alonkbaiais pro¬ 
perty, adjacent to an old burying ground. It bad 
mightily the air of such a stick as the Highland 
reapers use to walk with ou Uieir annual pereginna- 
tions 'from their niouiibiinsj but Mr Old buck was 
strongly tempted to believe, tliat, ns its shape was 
siu^fular, it might have been one of tlie clubs with 
which tlie monks armed their jicasants in lieu of 
more martial weapons,—whence, he observed, the 
villains were called Cohe-carle», or Kolb-kerlsy that 
is, Clavigerif or club-bearers. For the trutli of thif 
custom, he quoted tlie cliroiiicle of Antwerp and 
that of St Martin ; against which authorities Lovel 
Iiad nothing to oppose, having never heard of them 
till that moment. 

Mr Oldbuck next exhibited thumb-screws, which 
liad given the Covenanters of former days the i 
cramp in their joints, and a collar with the name of 
a fellow convicted of theft, whose services, as the 
inscription bore, had been adjudged to a neigbbour- 
iug baron, in lieu of the modern Scottish punish¬ 
ment, which, as Oldbuck said, sends such culprits 
to enrich England by their labour, and themselves 
by their dexterity. Many and various were the 
other curiosities wliich he showed; — but it w'as 
chiefly upon bis books that he prided himself, re¬ 
peating, with a comi)laoent air, as he led the w'ay 
to the crowded and dusty slielves, tlie verses of old 
Chaucer— 

« For he would rather have, at his bed-head, 

A twenty books, clothed in black or red. 

Of Aristotle, or his philosophy, 

Tban robes rich, rebeck, or saltcry.” 

This jpithy motto he delivered, shaking his head, 
and giving each guttural the true Anglo-Saxon 
enunciation, which is now forgotten in tlic southern 
pai'ta of this realm. 

Tlie collection was indeed a curiou? one, -nd 


might well be envied by an amateur. Yett it was 
not collected at tlie enormous prices of modem 
times, which aa*e suflicient to have appaliiad the 
most determined as well as earliest bibliomaniac 
upon record, whom we take to have been none elsq 
tlian the renowned Don Quixote de la Mancha, as, 
among otlier slight indications of an infirm under¬ 
standing, he is stated, by his veracious historian, 
Cid Hamet Benengeli, to have exchanged fields and 
farms for folios and quartos of chivalry. In this 
species of exploit, the good knight-errant has been 
imitated by lords, knights, and squires of our own 
day, though we have not yet lieard of any that has 
mistaken an inn for a castle, or laid his lance in 
rest against a windmill. Mr Oldbuck did not follow 
these collectors in such excess of expenditure ; but, 
taking a pleasure in the personal labour of foiming 
his library, saved his purse at the Expense of liia 
time and toil. He was no encourager of that in¬ 
genious race of peripatetic middle-men, who, traf- 
fit-Kiug between the obscure keeper of-a stall and 
the eager amateur, make their profit at once of the 
ignorance of the former, and tlie dear-boug7i,t skill 
Rtnl taste of tlie latter. When such were meiltlimed 
ill his hearing, he seldom failed to point out how 
necessary it was to arrest the object of your curi¬ 
osity in its first tr.nnsit, and to tell bis favourite 
stori of Snuffy Din ie and Gixton’s Game at Cliess. 
— “ Davy Wilson,*^ he said, commonly called 
SimJiy Davy, from his inveterate addiction to black 
rajipee, was the very jirince of scouts for searching 
blind alleys, cellars, and stalls, for rare volumes. 
He bad tlie scent of a slow-bound, sir, and the 
snap of a bull-dog. He would detect you an old 
blaek-leitcr ballad among the leaves of a law-paper, 
and find an editio prxneeps under tlie mask of a 
.school Corderius. Snuffy Davie bought tlie ‘ Game 
of Che.s.s, 1474,’1 ho first book ever piinted in Fjig- 
land, from a .stall in Holland, for about two grus- 
chen, or twopence of our money. He sold it to 
♦Jsborne for twenty poupds, and as many books\as 
cjime to twenty pounds more. Osborne rejjjf^d tn'is ‘ 
inimitable windfall to Dr Askew for sixty guineas 
At Dr Askew’s sale,” continued the old gontlcrndn, 
kindling as the spoke, “ this inestimable treasure 
blazed forth in its full value, and was purchased hy 
Royalty itself, for one hundred and seventy pounds! 
—Could a copy now occur, Lord only knows,” he 
ejaculated, with a deep sigh and lifted-up liands— 

Lord only knows wliat would be its ransom;— 
and yet it was originally secured, by skill and re¬ 
search, for tlie easy equivalent of twopence ster¬ 
ling.^ Happy, thrice happy, Snufiy Davie !—and 
blessed were tlie times when tliy industry cquld be 
so rewarded! < 

“ Even I, sir,” he went on, “ tliough far inferior 
in industry and discernment and presence of mind, 
to that great man, can show you a few—a very 
few things, which 1 have collected, not by force of 
money, as any wealthy man might,—altliough, as 
my friend Lucian says, he might chance to throw 
away his coin only to illustrate his ignorance,— 
but gained in a manner that shows I kJilow some¬ 
thing of the matter. See this bundle of ballads, 
not one of tliem later Bian 1700, and some of them 
an hundred years older. I wheedled annlll woman 
out of these, who loved them better than her piiUm- 

1 Thlg blbliomaniacal anecdote ii literally true; and 
David Wilson, the author need not tell his brethren of the 
lio.\burgbe and Bannatyne Clubs, was real porsonaae. 
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book. iTobacco, sir^ snufiT, and the Complete SjTen, 
were mie equivalent I For that mutilated copy of 
the OA^aynt of Scotland, 1 sat out the drinking 
of/two a«(|en bottles of strong ale with Uie late 
learned proprietor, who, in gratitude, bequeathed 
it to me by liis last will. These little Elzevirs are 
the memoranda and tropliiea of many a walk by 
night and morning through the Cowgate, the Can- I 
ongate, the Bow, Saint Mar)'’8 Wynd,—wherever, ' 
in fine, there were to be found brokers and trokers, 
those miscellaneous dealers in tilings rare and crnri- 
ous* I low often have I stood haggling on a half¬ 
penny, lest, by a too ready acquiescence in the 
dealer’s first price, he should be led to suspect the 
value I set upon the article! — how have I trem¬ 
bled, lost some passing stranger should chop in 
between me and the prize, and regarded each poor 
student of divinity that stopped to turn over the 
books at th^ stall, as a rival amateur, or prowling 
' ooksellor m dis^ise!—And then, Mr Lovel, the 
si}' satisfycl^^n with which one pays the considera¬ 
tion, ai^/pockets tiie article, affecting a cold iiidif- 
fereiydl, while the hand Is trembling witli pleasure! 
~? 7 ah|fn to dazzle the eyes of our wealthier and 
emnlo^ rivals by showing them such a treasure as 
this” (displaying a little black smoked book about 
tlie size of a primer;) ** to enjoy their surprise and 
envy, shrrmding meanwhile, under a veil of mys¬ 
terious conscioiisriosR, our own sujierior knowledge 
and dexterity;—these, my young friend, these are 
the white momenta of life, tliat repay the toil, and 
pains, and sedulous attention, wliich our profession, 
above all others, so peculiarly demands 1” 

Lovel was not a little amused at hearing the old 
gentleman run on in this manner, and, however in¬ 
capable of entering into the full merits of what he 
beheld, he admired, as much as could have been 
expected, tiie various treasures which Oldbuck ex- 
nibited. Here were editions esteemed as being the 
first, and there stood tliose scarcely less regarded 
as being^e last and best; liere was a book valued 
bi?eiW^|g|f it liad the author’s final improvements, 
and tl^re anotlier which (strange to tell 1) was in 
requc](st because it hafl them not. One was precious 
because it was a folio, another because it was a duo- 
! decimo; some because they were tall, some because 
I they were short; the merit of this lay in the title- 
I page*—of that in the arrangement of the letters in 
the word Finis. There was, it seemed, no peculiar 
distinction, however trifling or minute, which might 
not give value to a volume, providing the indispen¬ 
sable quality of scarcity, or rcore occurrence, was 
attached to it. 

Not the least fascinating was the origituil broad¬ 
side—the Dying Speech, Bloody Murder, or Won- 
1 derful Wonder of Wonders, — in its primary tat- 
j tered guise, as it was hawked througli the streets, 
j and sold for the cheap and easy price of one penny, 
though now worth the weight of tliat penny in gold. 
On tnese the Antiquary dilated with transport, and 
read, with a rapturous voice, the elaborate titles, 
whiiA ]bore the same proportion to the contents 
that the/painted signs without a showman’s booth 
do to thq animals within, Mr Oldbuck, for example, 
piqued^imself especially in possessing an unique 
broa^^A^ entitled and called “ Strange and Won- 
depml Newif^trom Qiipping-Norton, in the County 
of Oxon, of certain dreadM Apparitions which 
were seen in the Air on the 26th of July, 1610, at 
Half an Hour after Nine o’Clock at Noon, and 


continued till Eleven, in which Time was seen 
Appearances of several flaming Swords^ strange 
Motions of the superior Orbs; with tlie unufiw 
Sparkling of the Stars, with their dreadful Conti¬ 
nuations : Witli the Account of the Opening of the 
Heavens, and strange Appearances therein disclos¬ 
ing themselves, with several other prodigious Cir¬ 
cumstances not heard of in any Age, to the great 
Amazement of the Beholders, as it was communi¬ 
cated in a Letter to one Mr Colley, living in West 
Smithfield, and attested by Thomas Brown, Eliza¬ 
beth Greenaway, and Anne Gutheridge, who were 
Spectators of the dreadful Apparitions; And if any 
one would be furilier satisfied of the Truth of this 
llelation, let them repair to Mr Nightingale’s, at 
tlie Bear Inn, hi West Smithfield, and they may be 
satisfied.”^ 

You laugli at this,” said the proprietor of the 
collection, “ and 1 forgive you. 1 do acknowledge 
that the charms on whicli we doat are not so ob¬ 
vious to the eyes of youth as those of a fair lady; 
but you will grow wiser, and see more justly, when 
you come to wear spectacles.—Yet stay, I have ope 
piece of antiquity, which you, perhaps, will prize 
more highly.” 

So saying, Mr Oldbuck unlocked a drawer, and 
took out a bundle of keys, then pulled aside a piece 
of the tapestry which concealed the door of a small 
closet, into whicli he descended by four stone-steps, 
and, after some tinkling among bottles and cans, 
produced two long-stalked wine-glasses with bell 
inoutbs, such as are seen in Teniers’ pieces, and a 
small bottle of wliat he called rich racy canary, witli 
a little bit of diet-cake, on a small silver server of 
exquisite old workmanship. I will say nothing 
of the server,” he remarked, “ though it is said 
to have been wrought by the old mad Florentine, 
Benvenuto Cellini. Hut, Mr Lovel, our ancestors 
<lranU sack—you, who admire the drama, know 
where that’s to be found. — Here’s success to your 
exertions at Fairport, sir!” 

And to you, sir, and an ample increase to your 
treasure, with no more trouble on yOur part than is 
just necessary to make the acquisitions valuable.” 

After a libation so suitable to the amusement in 
which they had been engaged, Lovel rose to take 
l)is leave, and Mr Oldbuck prepared to give him 
bis company a part of the way, and show him 
sornetliing worthy of his curiosity on his return to 
Fairport. 


CHAPTER IV. 

The pawkle auld carle cam ower the lea. 

Wr mony good-e’ens and good-morrowa to net 
Saying, Kind Sir, for your courtesy, 

Will ye lodge a silly puir man? 

The Gaberlunaie Mtv/u 

OuR two friends moved through a little orchard, 
where the aged apple-trees, well loaded with fioiit, 
showed, as is usual in the neighbourhood of monas¬ 
tic buildings, that the days of the monks had not 
always been spent in indolence, but often dedicated 
to horticulture and gardening. Mr Oldbuck failed 
not to make Lovel remark, tliat the planters of those 
days were possessed of the modem secret of pre¬ 
venting the roots of the fruit-trees from penetratitm; 


* Of this thrice and four times rare broadidde, Um' author 
possesses an exemplar 
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thje till, compiling them to spread in a lateral 
direction, by placing paving-stones beneath the trees 
when first planted, so os to interpose between their 
fibres and the subsoil. " Tliis old fellow,” he said, 
“ which was blown down last summer, and still,, 
though half reclined on the ground, is covered with 
fruit, has been, as you may see, accommodated 
with such a barrier between his roots and the un¬ 
kindly till. That other tree has a story;—the fruit 
is called the Abbot’s Apple; the lady of a neigh¬ 
bouring baron was so fond of it, that she would of¬ 
ten pay a visit to Monkbams, to have the pleasure 
of gathering it from the tree. The husband, a jealous 
man, belike, suspected that a taste so nearly resem¬ 
bling that of Mother Eve prognosticated a similar 
fall. As the honour of a noble family is concerned, 
I will say no more on the subject, only that the 
lands of Lochard and Cringiccut still pay a fine of 
six bolls of barley annually, to atone the guilt of 
their audacious owner, who intruded himself and 
his worldly suspicions upon the seclusion of the 
Abbot and his penitent.—Admire the little belfry 
rising above the ivy-mantled porch—there was Iiere 
a hospitium, hospitale, or hospitamentum (for it is 
written all these various ways in the old writings 
and evidents), in which the monks received pil¬ 
grims. I Imow our minister has said, in the Sta¬ 
tistical Account, that the hospithm was situated 
either on the lands of Haltweary, or upon those of 
Half-starvet; but he is incon’cct, Mr Lovel—that 
is the gate called still the Palmer’s Port, and my 
gardener foimd many hewn stones, when he was 
U’enching the ground for winter celery, several of 
wliich I have sent as specimens to my learned 
friends, and to the various antiquarian societies of 
which I am an unworthy member. But 1 will say 
no more at present; I reserve something for an¬ 
other visit, and we have an object of real curiosity 
before us.” 

While he was thus speaking, he led the w'ay 
briskly through one or two rich pasture meadows 
to an open heath or common, and so to the top of 
a gentle eminence. “ Here,” he said, iMr Level, 
is a truly remarkable spot.” 

It commands a fine view,” said his companion, 
looking around him. 

" True; but it is not for the prospect I brought 
you hither; do you see nothing else remarkable ? 
—notliing on the surface of the ground?” 

Why, yes; I do see something like a ditch, 
indistinctly marked.” 

‘‘ Indistinctly!—pardon me, sir, hut the indis¬ 
tinctness must be in your powers of vision. Nothing 
can be more plainly traced—a proper agger or ml- 
hm, with its corresponding ditch or fossa. Indis¬ 
tinctly! why. Heaven help you, the lassie, my niece, 
as light-headed a goose as womankind affords, saw 
the traces of the ditch at once. Indistinct!—why, 
the great station at Ardoch, or that at Buniswark 
in Annandale, may be clearer, doubtless, because 
they are stative forts, whereas this was only an oc¬ 
casional encampment. Indistinct! —why, you must 
suppose that fools, boors, and idiots, have ploughed 
up the land, and, like beasts and ignorant savages, 
have there% obliterated two sides of the square, 
and ipeatly injured the third; but you see^ yourself, 
the fourth side is quite entire! ” 

Lovel endeavoured to apologize, and to explain 
away his ill-timed phrase, and pleaded his inexpe- 
rfruce. But he was not at once quite successful. 


His first expression had oome too frankly s^nd ua- 
turally not to alarm the Antiquary, and he could 
not easily get over the shock it had given mxti\ 

" My dear sir,” continued the senior, ^*^your 
are not inexperienced; you know a ditch from level 
ground, I presume, when you see them? Indistinct! 
why, the very common people, the verj' least boy 
that can herd a cow, calls it the Kaim of Kinprnnes; 
and if that docs not imply an ancient camp, 1 am 
ignorant what does.” 

Lovel having again acquiesced, and at length 
lulled to sleep the irritated and suspicious vanity 
of the Antiquary, he proceeded in his task of cice¬ 
rone. You must know,” he said, our Scottish 
antiquaries have been greatly divided about the b.- 
cal situation of the final conflict between Agricola 
and the Caledonians; some contend foi'^'Ardoch in 
Strathallan, some for Innerpeffrey, e\ome for the 
Raedykes in the Mcams, and some are{ for carr^'ing 
tho scene of action as far north as BlaWr in Athole. 
Now, after all this discussion,” continW^ the old 
gentleman, with one of his slyest and most^mpla 
cent looks, “ what would you think, Mr Lo^l,— 

I say, what would you think,—if the memorsiWI^i 
scene of conflict should happen to be on thp vei’y 
spot called tho Kaim of Kinpruues, the property 
of the obscure and humble individual who now 
speaks to you.”—Then, having paused a little, to 
suffer Ills guest to digest a communication so im¬ 
portant, he resumed his disquisition in a higher 
tone. “ Yes, my good friend, I am indeed greatly 
deceived if this place does not correspond with all 
the marks of that celebrated place of action. It was 
near to tho Grampian mountains—lo! yonder they 
are, mixing and contending with the sky on the 
skirts of the horizon! It was in conspcctu dassis — 
in sight of the Roman fleet; and would any admiral, 
Roman or British, wish a fairer hay to ride in than 
I that on your riglit hand? It is astonishing how 
blind wo professed antiquaries sometimes are! Sir 
Robert Sibbald, Saunders Gordon, General Ko^ 
Dr Stnkely,—why, it escaped all of them. f 

unwilling to say a word about it till I had secured 
the ground, for it belonged to auld Johnnie Howie, 
a bonnet-laird^ bard by, and many a communing 
we had before ho and I could agree. At length— 

I am almost ashamed to say it—but I even brought 
my mind to give acre for acre of my good com-l^d 
for this barren spot. But tlicn it was a national 
concern; and when the scene of so celebrated an 
event became my own, I was overpaid.—Whose 
patriotism would not ctow warmer, as old Johnson 
says, on the plains of Marathon ? I began to trench 
the ground, to see what might be discovered; and 
the third day, sir, we found a stone, which I have 
transported to Monkbams, in order to have tho 
sculpture taken off with plaster of Paris; it bears 
a sacrificing vessel, and the letters A.D.L.L. which 
may stand, without much violence, for Acricda 
Dicanit Libens Lubens.*^ 

‘‘ Certainly, sir; for the Dutch antiquaries claim 
Caligula as the founder of a lighthouse, on^tlie sole 
authority of the letters C. C. P. F., which they in¬ 
terpret Caius Caligula Pharuin Fecit.** ^ 

“ True, and it has ever been recorded as 
exposition. I seo we shall make something^ you 
even before you wear spectacles, uotwithi^nc^g 

* A boTinet-la?rd slgrUfics a petty proprietor, vreatlttg the 
dreBSf along with the nablls. of a yeon^an. 
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you wouglit the traces of this beautiful camp indis- 
tinct^hen you first observed them.” 

^r, and by good instruction”- 

—Yhw will become more apt—I doubt it not. 
■^I^ou shall peruse, upon your next visit to Monk- 
! \bams, my trivial Essay upon Castrametation, with 
; ^me pai^cular Remarks upon the Vestiges of An¬ 
ient Fortifications lately discovered by the Author 
4 the Kaim of Kinprunes. I think I have pointed 
oljit the infallible touchstone of supposed antiquity. 
I premise a few general rules on that point, on the 
nature, naihely, of the evidence to be received in 
such cases. Meanwhile be pleased to observe, for 
I exjtoiple, that I could press into my service Clau- 
I dial’s famous line, 


i 


' lUe Calcdoniis posuit qui castra pruinifl.** 

Yov pruinis^ though interpreted to mean hoar fronts, 
to which Ij own we are somewhat subject in this 
north-eastern sea-coast, may also signify a locality, 
namely,^cPj*t«7»e*; the Castra Pruinis posita would 
thereto be the Kaim of Kinprunes. But I waive 
thisXfor I Jim sensible it might be laid hold of by 
cavmers as carrymg down my Castra to the time 
of Iheodosius, sent by Valentinian into Britain as 
late aU3 tlie year 367, or Ihereabout. No, my good 
friend, I appeal to people’s eye-sight. Is not here 
the Decuman gate 1 and there, but for the ravage 
of the horrid plough, as a learned friend calls it, 
would be the Praetorian gate. On the left hand 
you may see some slight vestiges of the 2 >orta sinis- 
and on the right, one side of the 2 >orta dextra 
wcllnigh entire. Hero, then, let us take our stand, 
on this tumulus, exhibiting the foundation of ruined 
buildings, — the central point — the prcetoriunif 
doubtless, of the camp. From this place, now scarce 
to be distinguished but by its slight elevation and 
its greener turf, from the rest of the fortification, 
wo may suppose Agricola to have looked forth on 
the immense army of Caledonians, occupying the 
declivit^s of yon opposite hill,—the infantry rising 
rkf?i||^er rank, as the form of ground displayed 
theiT array to its utmost advantage,—the cavalry 
iin(\\covinarn, by which I understand the chariot¬ 
eers—another guise of folks from your Bond-street 
four-in-hand men, I trow—scouring the more level 
space below— 

-See, then, Lovel—See- 

See that huge battle moving from the mountains! 

Their gilt coats shine like dragon scales; — their march 
Like a rough tumbling storm—See them, and view them, 
And then see Rome no more!- 

Yes, my dear friend, from this stance it is probable 
— nay, it is nearly certain, that Julius Agricola 
beheld what our Beaumont has so admirably de¬ 
scribed!— From this very Prsetorium”- 

A voice from behind interrupted his ecstatic de¬ 
scription — Prmtorian here, Prtetorian there, I 
mind the bigging o’t.” 

Both at once turned round, Lovel with surprise, 
and Oldbuck with mingled surprise and indigna¬ 
tion, so uncivil an interruption. An auditor had 
stolen lipon them, unseen and unheard, amid the 
energ^of the Antiquary’s enthusiastic declamation, 
and t!^ attentive civility of Lovel. He had the 
extofilSlS^ppearance of a mendicant. A slouched 
Izjrf of bugle, dimensions; a long white beard, which 
igled with his grizzled hair; an aged but strong¬ 
ly mark^ and expressive countenance, hardened, 
by efixnate and exposure to a right briededust com¬ 


plexion; a long blue gown, with a pewter badge on 
the right arm; two or three wallets, or bags, slung 
across his shoulder, for holding the different kinds 
of meal, when he received his charity in kind from 
those who were but a degree richer than himself; 
—all these marked at on'ce a beggar by profession, 
and one of that privileged class which are called 
in Scotland the King’s Bedes-men, or, vulgarly, 
Blue-gowns. 

‘‘What is that you say, Edie?” SJiid Oldbuck, 
hoping, perhaps, that his ears had betrayed their 
duty—“ what were you speaking about?” 

“ About this bit bourock, your honour,” answered 
the undaunted Edie; “ I mind the bigging o't.” 

“ The devil you do I Why, you old fool, it was 
here before you were bom, and will be after you 
are hanged, man! ” 

“ Hauged or drowned, here or aw'a, dead or alive, 
I mind the bigging o’t.” * 

“You—you—you,” said the Antiquary, stam¬ 
mering between confusion and anger, “ you stroll¬ 
ing old vagabond, what the devil do you know about 
it?” 

“ Oil, I ken this about it, Monkbarns—and what 
profit have I for telling ye a lie ?—I just ken this 
about it, that about twenty years syne, I, and a 
w'hcen ballenshakers like mysell, and the mason- 
lads that built the lang dyke that gaes down the 
loaning, and twa or three herds maybe, just set to 
wark, and built this bit thing here that ye ca’ tlie 
—the—Prmtorian, and a’ just for a bield at auld 
Aiken Drum’s bridal, and a bit blithe gae-down wi’ 
had iii’t, some sair rainy weather. Mair by token, 
Monkbarns, if ye bowk up the bourock, as ye seem 
to have begun, ye’ll find, if ye hae not fund it al¬ 
ready, a stane that ane o’ the mason-callants cut a 
ladle on to have a bourd at the bridegroom, and 
he put four letters on’t, that’s A. D. L. L.—Aiken 
Drum’s Lang Ladle — fol* Aiken was ane o’ the 
kale-suppers o’ Fife.” 

“ This,” thought Lovel to himself, “ is a famous 
countcrp.art to the story of Keip on this sydeP He 
then ventured to steal a glance at our Antiquary, 
l)ut quickly withdrew it in sheer compassion. For, 
gentle reader, if thou hast ever beheld the visage 
of a damsel of sixteen, whose romance of true love 
lias been blown up by an untimely discovery, or 
of a child of ten years, whose castle of cards has 
been blown doivii by a malicious companion, I can 
safely aver to you, that Jonathan Oldbuck of Monk- 
barns looked neither more wise nor less discon¬ 
certed. 

“There is some mistake about this,” he said, 
abruptly turning away from the mendicant. 

“ Deil a bit on my side o’ the wa’,” answered the 
sturdy beggar; “ I never deal in mistakes, they aye 
bring mischances.—Now, Monkbarns, that young 
gentleman, that’s wi’ your honour, thinks little of 
a carle like me; and yet, I’ll wager I’ll tell him 
whar he was yestreen at the gloamin, only he may¬ 
be wadiia like to liao’t spoken o’ in company.” 

Lovel’s soul rushed to his cheeks, with the vivid 
blush of two-and-twenty. 

“ Ne/er mind the old rogue,” said Mr Oldbuck; 
“ don’t suppose I think the worse of you for your 
profession ; they are only prejudiced fools and cox¬ 
combs tliat do so. You remember what old Tally 
says in his oration, pro Archia poeta, concerning 
one of your confraternity— Quis nostrum tom animQ 
agresti ac duro fuit — ut — ut —1 forget ^ Lathi 
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meaning which ns waa so ruda and i 
barbarous as to remain unmoved at the deato of 
the great Eoscius, whose advanced age was so far 
from preparing us for his death, that we rather 
hoped one so graceful, so excellent in his art, ought 
to be exempted from the common lot of mortality ? 
So the Prince of Orators spoke of the stage and its 
professors.’* 

The words of the old man fell upon Level’s 
ears, hut without conveying any precise idea to his 
mind, which was then occupied in thinking by what 
means thO old beggar, who still contmuecl to re- 
I pard him with a countenance provokingly sly and 
I mtelligent, had contrived to thrust himself into 
\ any knowledge of his affairs. He put his hand in 
his pocket as the readiest mode of intimating his 
desire of secrecy, and securing tlic concuiTenceof the 
person whom he addressed; and while he bestowed 
onihim an alms, the amount of which rather bore 
proportion to his fears than to his charity, looked 
at him with a marked expression, which the men¬ 
dicant, a physiognomist by profession, seemed per¬ 
fectly to understand. — ** Never mind me, sir — 

I am no tale-pyet; but there are mair een in the 
I warld than mine,” answered he, as he pocketed 
j Lovel’s bounty, hut in a tone to be heard by him 
alone, and with an expression which amply filled 
up what waa left unspoken. Then turning to Old- 
buck — “I am awa’ to the manse, your honour. 
Has your honour ony word there, or to Sir Arthur, 
for I’ll come iu by Knockvdnnock Castle again 
e’en 1 ” 

Oldbuck started as from a dream; and, in a 
hurried tone, where vexation strove with a wish to 
conceal it, paying, at the same time, a tribute to 
Edie’s smooth, greasy, unlined hat, lie said, (Jo 
' down, go dowTi to Monkhams—let tliem give you 
I some dinner—Or stay; if you do go to the inansp, 
j or to Knockwinnock, ye need siiy nothing about 
I that foolish story of yours.” | 

“Who, 11” said the mendicant—“ I.ord bless 
; your honour, naebody sail ken a word about it frae 
I me, mair than if the bit bourock had been there 
; since Noah’s flood. But, l^ord, they tell me your 
I honour has gien Johnnie Howie acre for acre of 
j the laigh crofts for this heathery knowe! Now, if 
’ he has really imposed the bourock on ye for an 
I ancient wark, it’s my real opinion the bargain will 
never baud gude, if you would just bring down 
j your heart to try it at the law, and say that he be- 
I guiled ye.” 

I “ Provoking scoundrel! ” muttered the indignant 
! Antiquary between liis teeth, — “ I’ll have the 
I hangman’s lash and his back acquainted for this! ” 
And then, in a louder tone,—“ Never mind, Edie 
•—it is all a mistake.” 

I “ Troth, I am thinking sae,” continued his tor- 
[ mentor, who seemed to have pleasure in rubbing 
I the galled wound, “ troth, I aye thought sae ; and 
, it’s no sae long since I said to Luckie Gemmels, 
i * Never think you, luckie,’ said 1, * tJiat his honour 
Monkhams would hae done sic a daft-like tiling, 
as to gie gnmd weel worth fifty shillings an acre, 
for a maiUng that would be dear o’ a pimd Scots. 
Na, na,’ quo* I, ‘ depend upon’t the laird’s been im¬ 
posed upon wi’ that wily do-little deevil, Johnnie 
Howie.’ ‘ But Lord Imud a care o’ us, sirs, how can 
dial be,’ quo* she again, ‘ when the laird’s sae book- 
learned, there’a no the like o’ Irim in the country 
side, and Johnnie Howie has hardly sense eneugh 


to ca’ the cows out o’ hia kale^^ard ? ’ * Aweel^ aweel,* / 
quo’ I, * but ye’ll hear he’s cireumventod hixmwith 
some of his auld-warld stories,*—for ye k^&ird, j 
yon other time about the bodle that ye thought was / 

an auld coin”- ' ' 

“ Go to the devil 1” said Oldbuck; and then, mj 
a more mild tone, as one tliat was conscious hi# 
reputation lay at the mercy of his antagonist^ h^ 
added—“ Away with you down to Monkfiims, and 
when I come back, TU send ye a bottle of ale to tie 
kitchen.” 

“ Heaven reward your honour!” This was ut^ 
tered with tlie time mendicant whine, as, setting his 
pike-staff before him, he began to move in the di¬ 
rection of Monkhams.—“ But did your honour,” 
turning round, “ ever get back tlie siller ye g;te to 
the travelling packman for the bodle?” 

“ Curse tliee, go about thy business !’* 

“ Aweel, aweol, sir, God bless your honour! I 
hope ye’ll ding Johnnie Howie yet, and that I’ll live 
to see* it.” And so saying, the old beggar moved 
off, relieving Mr Oldbuck of recollections \^hicl» 
were anything rather than agimeable. 

“ Who is this familiar old gentleman?” said Ld^ 
vcl, when the mendicant was out of hearing. > 

“ 0, one of the plagues of the country—1 nave 
been always against poor’s-rates and a work-house 
— I think rii vote for them now, to have that 
seoimdrel shut up, 0, your old-remembered guest 
of a beggar becomes as well acquainted with you 
as he is with his dish—as intimate as one of the 
beasts familiar to man which signify love, and with 
which his own trade is especially conversant. Who 
is he?—why, he has gone tlie vole—has been sol¬ 
dier, hall.ad-singer, travelling tinker, and is now a 
beggar, lie is spoiled by our foolish gentrv, who 
laugh at his jokes, and rehearse Edie Ochiltree’s 
good thmgs as imgularly as Joe Miller’s.” 

“ Wliy, he uses freedom apparently, which is the 
soul of %vit,” answ'ered Lovel. 

** O ay, freedom enough,” said the Antiquary; 

“ he generally invents some damned improb^Jp lie 
or anotljer to provoke you, hke that nonsenso he 
talked just now—not that I’ll pnblisl) my tract till 
I have examined the thing to tlie bottom.” 

“ In England,” said Lovel, “ such a mendicant 
would get a speedy chock.” 

“ V'ea, your churchwardens and dog-whips would 
make slender allowance for his vein of humour! 
But liere, curse him I he is a sort of pririleged 
nuisance—one of tlie last specimens of the old fa¬ 
shioned Scottish mendicant, who kept his rounds 
w ithin a particular space, and was the news-carrier, 
tlie minstrel, and sometimes the historian of the 
district. That rascal, now, knov'^s more old ballads 
and traditions than any other man in this and the 
four next parishes. And after all,” continued he, 
softening as he went on describing Edio’s good gifts, 

“ the dog has some good Immour. He lias borne 
his hard fate with imbroken spirits, and it’s cruel 
to deny him the comfort of a laugh at his betters. 
The pleasure of having quizzed me, as you g^y folk 
would call it, will be meat and drink to him for a 
day or tw^o. But I must go back and loog after 
him, or he will spread his d—d nonsenricid story 
over half the country.” ''', 

So saying, our heroes parted, Mr Oldbuck to re¬ 
turn to his hospitium at Monkhams, and Lord to 
pursue his way to Fairport, where he arrived with^ 
out farther adventure. 
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CHAPTER V. 

* /A. 

/t'lfuntfahf Qobh». M&rk me now: Now will I ralne the 
r ‘wa,t«n\ Merchant of Venice. 

The ijb^eatre at Fairport had opened, but no Mr 
; LoTel appeared on the boards, nor was there any- 
I tiling in the habits or deportment of the young gcn- 
! tleman so named, which authorized Mr Oldbuck's 
I conjecture that his fellow-traveller was a candi- 
' date for the public favour. Regular were the An- 
! tiquary’s inquiries at an old-fashioned bai'ber who 
j dressed the only three wigs in the parish which, in 
I defiance of taxes and times, were still subjected to 
j the operation of powdering and frizzling, and who 
for that pui^pose divided his time among the three 
employers whom fashion had yet left him ;—regu¬ 
lar, I say, were Mr Oldbuck’s inquiries at this per¬ 
sonage concerning the news of the little theatre at 
I Fairj»ol*iS, expecting every day to licar of Mr hovel’s 
I appe^'c/hco; on which orea.sion the old gentleman 
I had/^termined to put himself to charges in Iionour 
I ^l^iis young friend, and not only to go tn the play 
I InFmself, but to carry his womankind along with 
i him. But old Jacob Caxon conve}T«l no infonna- 
I tiori wliich warranted liis taking so decisive a step 
I aa that of securing a box. 

; He bi*ought information, on the contrary, that 
j there was a young man residing at Fairjiort, of 
I whom the iotrn (by whicli ho meant all the gossips, ' 
j who, having no busineas of their own, fill up their 
j leisure moments by attending to that of other peo- 
; pie) could make nothing. He sought no society, 

I hut rather avoided that which the apparent gentlc- 
: 0088 of hifl manners, and some degree of curiosity, 

I induced many to ofiTor him. Nothing could be more 
I regular, or less resembling an adventurer, than his 
! mode of living, which was simple, but so completely 
‘ well arranged, that all who had any transactions 
j witli him were loud in their approbation. 

I “^les© are not tlie virtues of a stage-struck 
j'thought Oldhuck to himself; and, however 
I h^itually j>ertinac)oii8 in his opinions, he must 
hifive been compelled to abandon that whicli he had 
j formed in the present instance, but for a }>art of 
j Caxon’s commxmicatioii. “ The young gentleman,” 
he said, was sometimes heard speaking to hiinsoll, 
j and rampaiiging about in his room, just iia if lie 
! was an© o* the player folk.” 

j Nothing, however, excepting this single circiim- 
' stance, occurred to confirm Mr Oldbuck’s siippoai- 
j tioD; and it remained a high and doubtful question, 
j what a well-informed young man, without friends, 
connexions, or employment of any kind, could have 
to do as a resident at Fairport. Neither port wine - 
nor wlii&t^had apparently any charms for him. He I 
declined dining with the mess of the volunteer co¬ 
hort which had been lately embodied, and shunned j 
joining the convivialities of either of the two par¬ 
ties wliidi then divided Fairport, as they did more 
important places. He w'as too little of an aristocrat 
to join the club of Royal True Blues, and too little 
of a democrat to fraternize with an affiliated society 
I of me s(n-duant Friends of tlie People, which the 
; boi ^g h had also the happiness of possessing. A 
; was liis detestation; and, I grieve to say 

/it, he bkd as few syrapatlues with the tea-table,— 
In since the name was fashionable in novel- 
writiog, and that is a great while agone, there was 
never a Master Lovel of whom so little positive was 


known, and who was so universally described by j 
negatives. ' 

One negative, however, was important—^nobody , 
knew any harm of Lovel. Indeed, had such ex- j 
isted, it would have been speedily made public; fo® 
the natural desire of speaking evU of our neighbour 
' could in liis case have been checked by no feelings 
of sj-mpathy for a being so unsocial. On one ac¬ 
count alone he fell somew hat under suspicion. As 
bo made free use of his pencil in his solitary walks, 
and bad drawn several views of the harl^ur, in 
j which the signal tower, and even the four-gun-bat¬ 
tery, were introduced, some zealous friends of the 
public sent abroad a w'hisper, that tliis mysterious 
stranger must certainly be a French spy. The 
Slicriff paid his respects to Mr Lovel accordingly; 
but in the interview wliich followed, it would seem 
tliat he had entirely removed that magistrate’s sus¬ 
picions, since he not only suffered him to remain 
undisturbed in his retirement, but, it was credibly 
reported, sent him two invimtions to dinner-par¬ 
ties, both which were civully declined. But what 
tlie nature of the explanation was, the magistrate 
kept a profound secret, not only from the pubUc at 
large, but from his substitute, his clerk, his wife, 
and his tw^o daugliters, who formed his privy coun¬ 
cil on all questions of official duty. 

All these particulars being faithfully reported 
by Mr Caxon to bis patron at Monkbams, tended 
much to raise Lovel in the opinion of his former 
follow'-traveller. “ A decent sensible lad,” said be 
to himself, “ w'ho scoms to enter into the fooleries I 
and nonsense of these idiot people at Fairport.— 

J must do something for him —J must give him a 
dinner; — and I will \vidte Sir Arthur to come to 
iMonkbarns to meet him. I must consult my wo¬ 
mankind.” 

Accordingly, such consultation having been pro- 
viously held, a special messenger, l>eiDg no other 
than Caxon himself, was ordered to prepare for a 
walk to Knockw’innock Castle with a letter, ** For | 
the honoured Sir Arthur Wardour, of Knockwrin- j 
nock, Bart.” The contents ran thus: 1 

Dkar Sir Arthur, j 

On Tuesday tlie 17tli curt, stilo novo, I hold 
a cjenohitical symposion at Monkbai’iis, and pray 
you to assist thereat, at four o’clock precisely.- If 
my fair enemy, Miss Isabel, can and will honour us 
by accompanying you, my w'omankind will be but 
too proud to have the aid of such an auxiliary in 
the cause of resistance to awful rule and right su¬ 
premacy. I f not, T will send the womankind to the 
m.'inse for the day. I have a young acquaintance 
to make known to you, who is touched with some 
strain of a better spirit than belongs to these giddy- 
paced times—reveres his elders, and has a pretty 
notion of tlie classics—and, as such a youth must 
have a natural contempt for the people about Fair- 
j)ort, T wish to show him some rational as well as 
worshipful society.—I am, Dear Sir Arthur, Ac. 
&c. Ac.” 

Fly with this letter, Caxon,” said the senior, 
holding out his missive, gvgnatum atque 
“ fly to Knockwinnock, and bring me back an an¬ 
swer. Go as fast as if the town-council were iJnet 
and waiting for the provost, and the provost wsa 
waiting for his new-powdered wig.” 

Ah sir,” answ'ered the messenger, with a deep 
sigh, “ thae days hae lang gane by. Dell a wig has 
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a provost of JPsirport worn sin* auld Provost Jor- 
vie*s time—and he had a quean of a servant-lass 
that dressed it herseU^ wi* the doup o* a candUe and 
a drudging-box. But I hae seen the day, Monk- 
barns, when the town-council of Fairport wad hae 
as soon wanted their town-clerk, or their gill of 
brandy ower-head after the baddies, as they wad 
hae wanted ilk ane a weel-favoured, sonsy, decent 
periwig on his pow. Hegh, sirs 1 nae wonder the 
commons will be discontent and rise against the 
law, when they see magistrates and bailies, and 
deacons, and the provost himsell, wi’ heads as bald 
and as bare as ane o* my blocks! ” 

“ And as well furnished within, Caxon. But 
away with you! —you have an excellent view of 
public affairs, and, I dare say, have touched the 
cause of our popular discontent as closely as the 
provost could have done himself. But away witir 
vou, Caxon I** 

And off went Caxon upon his walk of tlmee 
miles — 

“ He hobbled—but his heart was good; 

Could he go faster than he could?*’— 

While he is engaged in his journey and return, 
it may not be impertinent to inform the reader to 
whoso mansion ho was bearing his embassy. 

We have said that Mr Oldbuck kept little com¬ 
pany with the surrounding gentlemen, excepting 
with one person only. This was Sir Arthur War- 
dour, a baronet of ancient descent, and of a large 
but embarrassed fortune. His father. Sir Anthony, 
had been a Jacobite, and had displayed all the 
enthusiasm of that party, while it could be served 
with words only. No man squeezed the orange 
with more significant gesture; no one could more 
dexterously intimate a dangerous health without 
coming under the penal statutes; and, above all, 
none drank success to the cause more deeply and 
devoutly. But, on the approach of the Highland 
army in 1745, it would appear that the worthy 
baronet’s zeal became a little more moderate just 
when its warmth was of most consequence. He 
talked much, indeed, of taking the field for the 
rights of Scotland and Charles Stuart; but liis demi- 
pique saddle would suit only one of his horses, and 
that horse could by no means be brought to stand 
fire. Perhaps the worshipful owner sympathized in 
the sciaiples of this sagacious quadruped, and be¬ 
gan to tlihik, that what was so much dreaded by the 
horse could not be very wholesome for the rider. 
At any rate, while Sir Anthony Wardour talked, 
and drank, and hesitated, the sturdy provost of 
Fairport (who, as we before noticed, was the father 
of our Antiquary) sallied from his ancient burgh, 
heading a body of whig-burghers, and seized at 
once, in the name of George 11,, upon the Castle 
of Knockwiimock, and on the four carriage-horses, 
and pei*son of the proprietor. Sir Anthony was 
shoi^ly after sent off to the Tower of London by a 
secretary of state’s warrant, and with him went 
his son, Arthur, then a youth. But as nothing ap- 
peai’ed like an overt act of treason, botli father and 
son were soon set at liberty, and returned to their 
own mansion of Knockwiimock, to drink healths 
five fathoms deep, and talk of their sufferings in 
the royal cause. This became so much a matter of 
habit with Sir Arthur, that, even after his father’s 
death, tlie non-juring chaplain used to pray regu¬ 
larly for the restoration of the rightful sovereign, 
for the downfall of the usurper, and for deliver- 

ance from their cruel and bloodthirsty enemies, 
although all idea of serious opposition to the Horn 
of Hanover had long mouldered away, an^. tfiis 
treasonable liturgy was kept up rather as a shatter 
of form than as conveying any distinct meaning. So 
much was this the case, that, about the year 1770, 
upon a disputed election occurring in the county, 
the worthy loiight fairly gulped down tlie oatlia 
of abjuration and allegiance, in oi’der to serve a 
candidate in whom he was interested; — thus re¬ 
nouncing the heir for whose restoration he weekly 
petitioned Heaven, and acknowledging the usurper 
whose dethronement he had never ceased to pray 
for. And to add to this melancholy instance of 
human inconsistency. Sir Arthur continued to pray 
for the House of Stuart even after the family had 
been extinct, and when, in truth, though in his 
theoretical loyalty he was pleased to regard them 
as alive, yet, in all actual service and pracmcal ex¬ 
ertion, he was a most zealous and devoted^ subject 
of George III. 

In other respects. Sir Arthur Wardour lived li^e 
most country gentlemen in Scotland,—hunted and ^ 
fished—gave and received dinners—attended races 
and county meetings—was a deputy-lieutenant and 
trustee upon turnpike acts. But, in his more ad¬ 
vanced years, as he became too lazy or unwieldy 
for field-sports, he supplied them by now and then 
reading Scottish history; and, having gradually 
acquired a taste for antiqiiities, though neither very 
deep nor very correct, he became a crony of his 
neighbour, Mr Oldbuck of Monkbams, and a joint 
labourer with him in his antiquarian pursuits. 

There were, however, points of difference be¬ 
tween these two humouHsts, which sometimes oc¬ 
casioned discord. The faith of Sir Arthur, as an 
antiquary, was boundless, and Mr Oldbuck (not 
withstanding the affair of the Prfetorium at the 
Kahn of Kinprunes) was much more scrupulous in 
receiving legends as current and authentic coin. 
Sir Arthiu’ would have deemed himself guilty of 
the crime of Icze-majesty had he doubted the <^1^' 
istence of any single individual of that formidably 
bead-roll of one hundred and four kings of Scot¬ 
land, received by Boethius, and rendered classical 
by Buchanan, in virtue of whom James VI. claimed 
to rule his ancient Idngdom, and whose' portraits 
still frown grimly upon the walls of the gallery of 
Holyrood. Now Oldbuck^ a shrewd and suspicious 
man, and no respecter of divine hereditary right, was 
apt to cavil at this sacred list, and to affiiTu, that 
the procession of the posterity of Fergus through 
the pages of Scottish history, was as vain and un¬ 
substantial as the gleamy pageant of the descend¬ 
ants of Banquo through the cavern of Hecate. 

Another tender topic, was the good fame of Queen 
Mary, of which the knight was a most chivalrous ‘ 
assertor, while the esquire impugned it, in spite 
both of her beauty and misfortunes. When, un¬ 
happily, their conversation turned on yet later 
times, motives of discord occurred in almost every 
page of history. Oldbuck was, upon principl?) a 
stanch Presbyterian, a ruling elder of the kirk^' and 
a friend to revolution principles and Protestant suc¬ 
cession, while Sir Arthur was the very reversp of 
all this. They agreed, it is true, m dutiful mVe 
and allegiance to the sovereign who now fills ^ the \ 

1 The reader will understand that this refers to the relgt 
of our late gracious Sovereign, Geoige die Ihird. 
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ne; but this was their only point of union. It 
fore often happened^ that bickerings hot broke 
ween them, in which Oldbuck was not ai¬ 
rways to suppress his caustic liumour, while 
it would!\)metime8 occur to the Baronet that the 
descendant of a German printer, whose sires had 
sought the base fellowship of paltry burghers,” 
forgot himself, and took an unlicensed freedom of 
debate, considering the rank and ancient descent 
of his antagonist. This, with the old feud of the 
coach-horses, and the seizui’o of his manor-place 
and tower of strength by Mr Oldbuck’s father, 
would at times rush upon his mind, and inflame at 
once his cheeks and his arguments. And, lastly, 
as Mr Oldbuck thought his worthy friend and com¬ 
peer was in some respects little better than a fool, 
he was apt to come more near communicating to 
him that unfavourable opinion, than the rules of 
modem jpolitenesa wairaiit. In such cases they 
often paifted in deep dudgeon, and with something 
like a dissolution to forbear each other’s company 
in ft^re. 

^ « But with the morning calm reflection came; ” 

and as each was sensible tliat tlie society of the 
other had become, through habit, essential to his 
comfort, the breach was speedily made up between 
them. On such occasions, Oldbuck, considering that 
the Baronet’s pettislmevss resembled that of a child, 
usually showed his superior sense by compassion¬ 
ately making the first advances to reconciliation. 
But it once or twice happened that the aristocratic 
pride of the far-descended knight took a flight too 
offensive to the feelings of the representative of the 
typographer. In these cases, the breach between 
these two originals might have been immortal, but 
for the kind exertious and interposition of the Ba¬ 
ronet’s daughter, Miss Isabella Wardour, who, with 
d son, now absent upon foreign and mihtary ser¬ 
vice, formed his whole surviving family. She was 
ivell ^ware how necessary Mr Oldbuck was to her 

f 'er’s amusement and comfort, and seldom failed 
iterpose with effect, when the office of a medi- 
between tliem was rendered necessary by the 
otr,«^*ical shrewdness of the one, or the assumed su¬ 
periority of the other. Under Isabella’s mild influ¬ 
ence, the wrongs of Queen Mary were forgotten by 
her feather, and Mr Oldbuck forgave tlic blasphemy 
which reviled the memory of King William. How¬ 
ever, as slie used in general to take her father’s 
part playfully in these disputes, Oldbuck was w'ont 
to call Isabella liis fair enemy, though in fact he 
made more account of her than any other of her 
BOX, of whom, as we have seen, he was no admirer. 

There existed another connexion betwixt these 
worthies, which had alternately a repellmg and at¬ 
tractive influence upon their intimacy. Sir Arthur 
always wished to borrow; Mr Oldbuck was not 
always willing to lend. Mr Oldbuck, per contra, 
always wished to be repaid with regularity; Sir 
Arthur was not always, nor indeed often, prepared 

f fy this reasonable desire; and, in accom- 
an arrangement between tendencies so 
, little miffs would occasionally take place. 
*re was a spirit of mutual accommodation 
e whole, and they dragged on like dogs in 
,with some difficulty and occasional snarl¬ 
ing, but without absolutely coming to a stand-still 
or throttlui|; each other. 

Some littie disa^preement, such as we have nm.- 


m ! 

tioned, arising nut of business, or politics, had di¬ 
vided the houses of Knockwinnock and Monkbams, 
when the emissary 'of the latter arrived to dis¬ 
charge his errand. In his ancient Gothic parlour 
whose windows on one side looked out upon the 
restless ocean, and, on the other, upon the long 
straight avenue, was the Baronet seated, now turn¬ 
ing over the loaves of a folio, now casting a weary 
glance where the sun quivered on tliC dark-green 
foliage and smooth trunks of the large and branch¬ 
ing limes with which the avenue was planted. At 
length, sight of joy! a moving object is seen, and 
it gives rise to the usual inquiries, Who is it ? and 
what can be his en'andi The old whitish grey 
coat, the hobbling gait, the hat half-slouched, naif- 
cocked, announced the forlorn maker of periwigs, 
and left for investigation only tlie second query 
This was soon solved by a servant entering the par¬ 
lour,—A letter from Monkbams, Sir Arthur.” 

Sir Arthur took the epistle with a due assump¬ 
tion of consequential dignity. 

‘‘ Take the old man into the kitchen, and let Iiira 
get some refreshment,” said the young lady, whoso 
compassionate eye had remarked his thin grey hair 
and wearied gait. 

‘‘ Mr Oldbuck, my love, invites us to dinner on 
Tuesday the 17th,” said the Baronet, pausing ;— 

he really seems to forget that he has not of late 
conducted himself so civilly towards me as might 
have been expected.” 

‘‘ Dear sir, you have so many advantages over 
poor Mr Oldbuck, that no wonder it should put him 
a little out of humour; but I know he has much 
respect for your person and your conversation;— 
nothing would give him more pain tlian to be want¬ 
ing in any real attention.” 

True, true, Isabella; and one must allow for 
the original descent;—some tiling of the German 
boorishness still flows in the blood; something of 
the whiggish and perverse opposition to establimed 
rank and privilege. You may observe that he never 
has any advantage of mo in dispute, unless when 
he avails himself of a sort of pettifogging intimacy 
with dates, names, and trifling matters of fact—a 
tiresome and frivolous accuracy of memory, which 
is entirely owing to his mechanical descent.” 

He must And it convenient in historical inves¬ 
tigation, I should think, sir % ” said the young lady. 

It leads to an uncivil and positive mode of di^ 
puting; and nothing seems more unreasonable than 
to hear him impugn even Bellenden’s rare trans¬ 
lation of Hector Boece, which I have the satisfac¬ 
tion to possess, and which is a black-letter folio of 
great value, upon the authority of some old scrap of 
parchment which he has saved from its deserved 
destiny of being cut up into tailor’s measures. And 
besides, *tliat habit of minute and troublesome ac¬ 
curacy leads to a mercantile manner of doing busi¬ 
ness, which ought to bo beneath a landed proprietor 
whose family has stood two or three generations. 

I question if there’s a dealer’s clerk in Fairport 
that can sum an account of interest better uiaa 
Monkbams.” 

^ But you’ll accept his invitation, sir 

Why, ye—yes ; we have no other engagement 
on hand, 1 think. Who can the young man he he 
talks of?—he seldom picks up new acquaintance; 
and he has no relation that I ever beam of.” 

Probably some relation of hiq brother-in-law,. 
Captain MHnlyre.” 
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^ Very possn>]y—yes, we will accept—the M‘Jn- 
are of a very ancient Hiljhiancf family. You 
may answer his card in the s^nnative, Isabella; 
I beUeve 1 have no leisure to be Dear Sirring my¬ 
self." 

So tids important matter beidg adjusted, Miss 
Wardour in&ated ‘^her own and Sir Arthur’s 
compliments, and that they would have the honour 
of waiting upon Mr Oldbuck. Miss Wardour takes 
this opportunity to renew her hostility with Mr 
Oldbuck, on account of his late long absence from 
Knockwinuock, where his visits give so much plea¬ 
sure." With this placebo she concluded her note, 
with which old Caxton, now refreshed in limbs and 
wind, set out on his return to the Antiquary’s man- 
luon. 

_ It 


CHAPTER VI. 

Moth. By Woden, God of Saxons, 

From whence comes Wensday, that Is Wodnesday, 
Truth is a thing that I will ever keep 
Unto (hylke day in which I creep into 
My septucre - CABTWHiaHT’s Ordinary, 

Our young friend Lovel, who had received a 
corresponding invitation, punctual to the horn* of 
appointment, arrived at Monkbarns about five mi¬ 
nutes before four o’clock on the 17th of July. The 
day had been remarkably sultry, and large drops of 
rain had occasionally fallen, though tlie threatened 
i showers had as yet passed away. 

I Mr Oldbuck received him at the Palmer’s-port 
In his complete brown suit, grey silk stockings, and 
wig powdered with all the skill of the vetei’anCaxon, 
who, having smelt out the dinner, had taken care not 
to finish his job till the hour of eating approached, 
j "You are welcome to my symposion, Mr Lovel. 
j And now let me introduce you to my Clogdogdo’s, 
as Tom Otter calls them—my unlucky ajid good- 
i for-nothing womankind —malce besiicr, Mr Lovel." 

! " I shall be disappointed, sir, if I do not find the 

i ladies very undeserving of ypur satire," 

" Tilley-valley, Mr Lovel,—which, by the way, 
one commentator derives from tittivillitium, and 
another from talleif-ho —but tilley-valley, I say— 
a truce with your politeness. You will find them 
but samples of womankind—But hero they be, Mr 
Lovel. I present to you, in due order, my most 
discreet sister Griselda, who disdains the simpli¬ 
city, as well as patience, annexed to the poor old 
name of Grizzel; and my most exquisite niece Ma¬ 
ria, whose mother was called Mary, and sometimes 
Molly." 

The elderly lady rustled in silks and satins, and 
bore upon her head a stimcturo resembling the fa¬ 
shion in the ladies’ memorandum-book for the year 
1770 — a superb piece of ai’chitecture, not much 
lest than a modem Gothic castle, of which the curls 
nfiglit represent the turrets, the black pins the cA<?- 
vawsde/rize, and the lappets the banners. 

The face, which, like that of the ancient statues 
of Vesta, W'as thus crowned with towers, was large 
j and long, and peaked at nose and chin, and bore, 
in other respects, such a ludicrous resemblance to 
the physiognomy of Mr Jonathan Oldbuck, that 
Lovel, had the^ not appeared at once, like ^bas- 
tim and Viola in the last scene of the " Twelfth 
Night," might have supposed that the figure before 
faliti was his oldJHend masquerading in female at- 
thre. An antique flowered silk gown graced the 
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I extraordinary person to whom belonged this tinpa- 
I ralleled Ute, which her brother was wont to say Vaa 
fitter for a turban for Mahound or Termagant, 
a head-gear for a reasonable creature, or ChmtiaA, 
gentlewoman. Two long and bony arms were ter- , 
minated at the elbows by triple blond ruffles, and 
being folded saltire-ways in front of her person, and 
decorated witli long gloves of a bright vermilion 
colour, presented no bad resemblance to a pair of 
gigantic lobsters. High-heeled shoes, and a short 
silk cloak, thrown in easy negligence over her shoul¬ 
ders, completed the exterior of Miss Griselda Old¬ 
buck. 

Her niece, the same whom Lovel had seen tran¬ 
siently during his first visit, was a pretty young 
woman, genteely dressed according to tlie fa^on 
of the day, with Sh air of espicglerie wliich became 
her very well, and which was perhaps derived from 
the caustic humour peculiar to her uncle’s famUy, 
tliough softened by transmission, 

Mjp Lovel paid his respects to both ladies, and 
I was answered by the elder with the prolonged curt- ! 
sey of 176“0, drawn from the righteous period, \ 

AVhen folks conceived a grace I 

Of half an hour’s space, 

And rejoiced in a Friday’s capon, ' 

and by the younger with a modem reverence, which, 
like the festive benediction of a modern divine, was 
of much shorter duration. 

While this salufivtion was exchanging. Sir Ar¬ 
thur, with his fair daughter hanging upon his arm, 
having dismissed his chariot, appeared at the gar¬ 
den door, and in all duo fomi paid his respects to 
the ladies. 

" Sir Arthui*," said the Antiquary, " and you, 
my fair foe, let me make known to you my young 
friend Mr Lovel, a gentleman who, during the 
scarlct-fever which is epidemic at present in tins 
our island, lias the virtu© and decency to appear in 
a coat of a civil complexion. You see, however, 
that the fiishionable colour has mustered in his 
cheeks w hich appears not in his garments. 
thur, let me present to you a young gentlem^i, 
whom your farther knowledge will find grave, wise, 
courtly, and schoLar-like, well seen, deeply read, and ! 
thoroughly grounded in all the hidden mysteries of j 
the gi’eeii-roora and stage, from the days of Davie j 
Lindsay down to those of Dibdin—he blushes again, ! 
which is a sign of grace.” | 

" My brother," said Miss Griselda, addressing i 
Lovel, " has a humorous way of expressing himself, j 
sir; nobody thinks anything of wliat Monkhams 
says—so I beg you will not be so confused for tlie 
matter of his nonsense; but you must have liad a 
warm walk beneath this broiling sun—would you 
take onything ?—a glass of balm wine ?" 

Ere Lovel could answer, the Antiquary inter* 
posed. " Aroint thee, witch! wouldSt thou poison 
my guests with thy infernal decoctions 1 Dost tliou 
not remember how it fared with the clergyman 
whom you seduced to partake of tliat deceitM be¬ 
verage 1” 

" O fy, fy, brother!—Sir Arthur, did yonj ever 
hear the like?—he must have everything his ain 

way, or he. will invent such stories-But there 

goes Jenny to ring the old bell to teU us tibatr4he 
dinner is ready." 

Rigid in his economy, Mr Oldbu^ kept no male 
servant. This he disused under the pretext that. 
tlub masculine sex was too noble to be etoidoyed in 
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tho8* acta of persona! jBervitude, which, in all early 
perlo^ of society, were uniformly imposed on the 
leicw. " Why,” would he say, " did the boy, Tam 
Rj^^^ropt, whom, at my wise sister’s instigatiou, 
^/Ly^ih equal wisdom, took upon trial—why did he 
pilfer apples, take birds’ nests, break glasses, and 
ultimately steal my spectacles, except tliat he felt' 
that noble emulation which swells in the bosom of 
the masculine sex, which has conducted him to 
Flanders with a musket on his shoulder, and doubt¬ 
less will promote him to a glorious halbert, or even 
to the gallows 1 And why does this gul, his full 
sister, Jenny Rintherout, move in the same voca¬ 
tion witli safe and noiseless step—shod, or un¬ 
shod—soft as the pace of a cat, and docile as a 
spaniel—Why ? ' but because she ujf in her vocation. 
Let tliem minister to us, Sir Arthur,—let them 
minister, X say,—it’s the only tiling tliey are fit for. 
All ancient legislators, from Lycurgus to Mahoni- 
med, corrliiptly called Mahomet, agi’ee in putting 
them in jiJieir proper and subordinate rank, and it 
is only^the crazy heads of our old chivalrous an- 
cest^^ tliat erected tiieir Dulcineas hi to despotic 
prll^esses.” 

^Xiss Wardour protested loudly against this un- 
galhint doctrine; but the bell now rung for dinner. 

Let me do dl the offices of fair courtesy to so 
fair an antagonist,” said the old gentleman, offer¬ 
ing his arm. ‘‘ I remember, Miss Wardour, Ma- 
hommed (vulgarly Mahomet) had some hesitation 
about the mode of summoning his Moslomah to 
prayer. He rejected bells as used by Christians, 
trumpets as the summons of the Guebres, and fi¬ 
nally adopted the human voice. 1 have had equal 
doubt concerning my dinner-call. Gongs, now in 
present use, seemed a newfangled and heathenish 
invention, and tlie voice of the female womankind I 
rejected as equally shrill and dissonant; wherefore, 
contrary to the said Malioinmcd, or Alahomct, 1 
have resumed the bell. It has a local propriety, 
since it was the conventual signal for spreading 
Wter^ast in their refectory, and it has tlio advaii- 
tag^over the tongue of my sister’s prime ministei*, 
Jeiilny, that, though not quite so loud and shrill, it 
ceases ringing the instant you drop the bell-rope; 
whereas W’e know, by sad experience, that any at¬ 
tempt to silence Jenny, only wakes the sympathe¬ 
tic cliime of Miss Oldbuck and Mary MHiityre to 
join in chorus.” 

With tliis discourse he led the way to his dining- 
parlour, which Lovel had not yet seen;—it was 
wainscotted, and contained some curious paintings. 
The dining-table was attended by Jenny; but an 
old superintendent, a sort of female butler, stood 
by the sideboard, and underwent the burden of 
bearing several reproofs from Mr Oldbuck, and in¬ 
nuendos, not so much marked, but not less cutting, 
from his sister. 

The dinner was such as suited a professed anti¬ 
quary, comprehending many savoury specimens of 
‘Bcottish viands, now msused at tlie tables of those 
who affect elegance. There was the relishing So¬ 
lan gonee, whose smell is so powerful tliat he is 
never/cooked within doenrs. Blood-raw he proved 
to beX^ this occasion, so that Oldbuck half threa- 
tenpdilei^ throw the greasy sea-fowl at tlie head of | 
ti^ neghg^nt housekeeper, who acted as priestess 
/m presenting this odoriferous offering. But, by 
good-imp, she had been most fortunate in tlie hotch¬ 
potch, which , was unanimoui^ pronounced to be 

inintitable. ** 1 knew we should succeed here,** 
said Oldbuck exultmgly, for Davie Dibble^ 
gardener (an old bachelor like myself), takes care 
tiie rascally women do not dishonour our vega* 
tables. And here is lish and sauce/ and crappi^ 
heads—1 acknowledge our womankind excel in that 
dish—it procures them the pleasure of scolding, 
for halt* an hour at least, twice a-week, with auid 
Mucklebackit, our lish-wife. The chioken- 
pie, Air Lovel, is made after a recipe bequeathed 
to me by my departed grandmother of happy me¬ 
mory— And if you will ventui*© on a glass of wine, 
you will Hnd it worthy of one who professes the 
maxim of King Alpliouso of Castile,—Old wood to j 
burn—old books to read—old wine to drink—and j 
old friends, Sir Arthur—ay, Mr Lovel, and young 
friends too, to coavei*so witli.” 

“ And what news do you bring us from Edin- 
bui'gh, Alonkbarnsl” said Sii* Arthur; ‘‘how wags 
the world in Auld Reekie 1 ” 

“ Alad, Sir Arthur, mad—irretrievably frantic 
—fill* beyond dipping in the sea, shaving the crowm, 
or di-inking hellebore. The worst sort of frenzy, 
a military frenzy, hath possessed man, woman, and 
child.” ' 

“ iVnd high time, 1 think,” said Miss Wardour, j 
“ w hen we are tlireateued with invasion from abroa/l i 
and insuiTectiou at home.” 1 

“ 0, 1 did not doubt you would join the scarlet j 
host against me—w’oraeu, like turkeys, are always ! 
subdued by a red rag—But what siiys Sir Arthur, | 
whose dreams are of standhig amies and Geraian ! 
oppression 

“ Why, 1 say, Mr Oldbuck,” replied the knight, ! 
“ that so far as I am capable of judging, we ought \ 
to resist cum toto corpora reyni —as the plu’ase is, ; 
unless 1 liave altogether forgotten my Latin—an 
enemy wiio comes to propose to us a Whiggish sort 
of government, a republican system, and who is 
aided and abetted by a sort of fanatics of the worst 
kind in our own bowels. 1 have taken some mea¬ 
sures, 1 assure you, 8ucJ| as become my rank in the 
community; for 1 havo^directed the constiibles to ! 
take up that old scoundrelly beggar, Edie Ocliiltree, 1 
for spreading disalfectioii against church and state j 
tlirough the whole palish. He said plainly to old 
Caxon, that Willie Howie’s Kilmarnock cowl covered 
more sense than all the three wigs in the parish — 

I think it is easy to make out that innuendo—But 
the rogue shall be taught better manners.” 

“ 0 no, my dear sii*,” exclaimed Miss Wardour, 

“ not old Edie, that we have known so long;—I 
assure you no constable sliall have my good graces, 
that executes such a warrant.” 

“ Ay, there it goes,” said the Antiquary ; “ you^ 
to bo a stanch Tory, Sir Arthur, liave nourished a | 
fine sprig of Whiggery in your bosom—Why, Miss 
Wardoiu* is alone sufficient to control a whole quar¬ 
ter-session—a quarter-session? ay, a general as¬ 
sembly or convocation to boot—Boafficea she— 
an Amazon, a Zenobia.” 

“ And yet, with all my courage, Mr Oldbuck, I 
am glad to hear our people are getting under arms.” 

“ Undw arms, Lord love thee! didst tiiou ever 
read the history of Sister Margaret, which flowed 
from a head, that, though now old and somedele 
grey, has more sense and political mteiligence than 
you find iiow-a-df^s in a whole sj^ood 1 Dost thou 
remember the l^wse’s dream m that axquij^ 
work, which slie recounts in such agony to ifuklldo 
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Babble?—When she would have taken up a piece 
of broad-clotii in her vision, lo! it exploded Hke a 
great iron cannon; when she put out her hand to 
save a pirn, it perked up in her face in the form of 
a pistol. My own vision in Edinburgh has been 
something similar. I called to consult my lawyer; 
he was clothed in a dragoon’s dress, belted and 
casqued, and about to mount a charger, wliich his 
writing-clerk (habited as a sharp-shooter) walked 
to and fro before his door. 1 went to scold my 
agent for having sent me to advise with a madman; 
he had stuck into liis head the plume, which in 
more sober days he wielded between his fingers, 
and figured as an artillery-officer. My mercer Iiad 
his spontoon in his hand, as if he measured his 
cloth by that implement, instead of a legitiiikte 
yard. The banker’s clerk, who was directed'^ to 
sura my cash-account, blundered it three times, be¬ 
ing disordered by tlie recollection of his militjxry 
tmings-off-aX the morning drill. I was ill, and sent 
for a surgeon— 

He came—but valour so had fired his eye, 

And such a falchion glitter’d on his thigh, 

That, by the gods, with such a load of steel, 

I thought he came to murder,—not to heal I 

I had recourse to a physician, but lie also xvas prac¬ 
tising a more wholesale mode of slaughter than 
that which his profession had been supposed at all 
times to open to him. And now, since I have re¬ 
turned here, even our wise neighbours of Fairport 
have caught tlie same valiant liumour. I hate a 
gun like a hurt wild-duck—1 detest a drum like a 
quaker;—and they thunder and rattle out yonder 
upon the town’s common, so that every volley and 
roll goes to my very heart.” 

Dear brother, dinna speak that gate o’ the gen¬ 
tlemen volunteers—I am sure they have a most 
becoming uniform—Weel I wot they have been 
wet to the very skin twice last week—1 met them 
marching in terribly doukit, an mony a sair hoast 
was amang them—And tlie trouble they take, I 
am sure it claims our gratitude.” 

‘‘ And I am sure,” sam Miss McIntyre, that 
my uncle sent twenty guineas to help out their 
equipments.” 

" It was to buy liquorice and sugar-candy,” said 
the cynic, to encourage the trade of the place, 
and to refresh the throats of the officers who had 
bawled themselves hoarse in the service of their 
country.” 

‘‘ Taie care, Monkbanis! we shall set you down 
among the black-nebs by and by.” 

“ No, Sir Arthur—a tame grumbler I. I only 
claim the privilege of croaking in my own corner 
here, without uniting my throat to the grand cho¬ 
rus of the marsh— Ni quito Rey, nipongo Iley — 
1 neither make king nor mar king, as Sancho says, 
but pray heartily for our own sovereign, pay scot 
and lot, and grumble at the exciseman—But here 
comes tlie ewe-milk cheese in good time; it is a 
better digestive than politics.” 

When dinner was over, and tlie decanters placed 
on the table, Mr Oldbuck proposed the King’s 
health in a bumper, wliich was readily acceded to 
both by Lovel and the Baronet, the Jacobitism of 
the la^r being now a sort of speculative opinion 
merely,—the shadow of a shade. 

After the ladies bad left the apartment, the land¬ 
lord and Sir Arthur entered into several exquisite 
ducussions, in which the younger guest, either on 


account of the abstruse erudition which they In¬ 
volved, or for some otlier reason, took but a^ slen¬ 
der share, till at length he was suddenly stotqd 
out of a profound reverie by an unexpected appeal 
to his judgment. 

" I will stand by what Mr Lovel says; he was 
born in the north of England, and may Imow the 
very spot.” j 

Sir Arthur tliought it unlikely that so young a 
gentleman should have paid much attention to mat¬ 
ters of that sort. 

“ I am avised of the contrary,” said Oldbuck. 
How say you, Mr Lovel?—speak up, for your 
own credit, man,” 

Lovel was obliged to confess himself in tlie ridi¬ 
culous situationpf one alike ignorant of the subject 
of conversation and controversy which ha;i engaged 
the company for an hour. ^ 

‘‘ Lord help the lad, his head has 'been wool¬ 
gathering!—I thought how it would b(^ when tlie 
womankind were admitted—no getting a word o( 
sense out of a young fellow for six hours after.— 
Why, man, there Was once a people called the 
riks”^ t ' 

More properly PictSf’ interrupted the BarAnet. 

I say the Pikar, Pihar, Piochtar, Piaghter, 
or Peughtar” vociferated Oldbuck; they spoke 
a Gothic dialect”- 

‘‘ Gcnuiiio Celtic,” again asseverated the knight. 
Gothic! Gothic! I’ll go to death upon it!” coun¬ 
ter-asseverated the squire. 

“ Why, gentlemen,” said Lovel, “ I conceive that 
is a dispute which may be easily settled by philolo¬ 
gists, if there are any remains of the language.” 

‘‘ Tliere is but one word,” said the Baronet, 

but, in spite of Mr Oldbuck’s pertinacity, it is de¬ 
cisive of the question.” 

Yes, in my favour,” said Oldbuck: Mr Lovel, 
you shall be judge—I have the learned Pinkerton 
on my side.” 

‘‘ I, on mine, the indefatigable and erudite Chal¬ 
mers.” ' 

Gordon comes into my opinion.” T 

Sir Robert Sibbald holds mine.” 

Innes is with me ! ” vociferated Oldbuck. 

Ritson has no doubt 1 ” shouted the Baronet. 
Truly, gentlemen,” said Lovel, ‘‘ before you 
muster your forces and overwhelm me with autho¬ 
rities, 1 should like to know the word in dispute.” 

‘‘ Bcnval,^^ said both tlio disputants at once. 
Which signifies caput said Sir Arthur. 

‘‘ The head of the wall,” echoed Oldbuck. 

There was a deep pause.—‘‘ It is rather a nar¬ 
row foundation to build a hypothesis upon,” observed 
the arbiter. , 

" Not a whit, not a whit,” said Oldbuck; " men 
fight best in a narrow ring—an inch is as good as 
a mile for a home-tlirust.” 

It is decidedly Celtic,” said the Baronet; every 
hill in tlie Highlands begins with BenP - 

“ But what say you to Fa/, Sir Arthur—is it 
not decidedly the Saxon wallV^ 

It is the Roman said Sir Arthur;— 

‘‘ the Piets borrowed that part of the word.^ 

No such thing; if they l^rrowed an^hing, it 
must have been your Ben, wMch they have 
from the neighbouring Britons of Strat^i &uyd.'*< 
The Pike, or Piets,” said Lovel, must havSs^ 
been singularly poor in dialect, in the only 
remaining wox^ of their voeabulaiy, and that con* 
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I filstiik only of two syllables, they have been con- 
fess^y obliged to borrow one of them from another 
; la^^ua^* and, methinks, gentlemen, witli submis- 
^jlifi(on, the controversy is not unlike that which the 
I two knights fought, concerning the shield that had 
one side white and the other black. Each of you 
claim one-half of the word, and seem to resign the 
other. But what strikes me most, is the poverty 
of the language which has left such slight vestiges 
behind it.’* 

“ You are in an error,” said Sir Artlim’; “ it was 
a copious language, and they were a great and 
powerful people; built two steeples—one at Bre¬ 
chin, one at Abemetliy. The Pictish maidens of the 
blood-royal wereT kept in Edinburgh Castle, thence 
called Castrum PuellarumJ* 

“ A childish legend,” said Oldbuck, invented 
to give consequence to trumpery womankind. It 
was called ithe Maiden Castle, quasi lucus a non 
lucendo, h^ause it resisted every attack, and wo¬ 
men do.” • 

jjj^ero is a list of the Pictish kings,” persisted 
Sir Arthur, ** well authenticated, from Crcntlicmi- 
liaclicryme (the date of whose reign is somewhat 
uncertain) down to Drusterstone, whose death con¬ 
cluded their dynasty. Half of them have the Celtic 
patronymic 3Iao prefixed— Mac, id est films ;— 
what do you say to that, Mr Oldbuck \ There is 
Drust Macmorachin, Trynel Maclachlin (first of 
that ancient clan, as it may be judged), and Gor- 
mach Macdonald, Alpin Macmetegus, Drust Mac- 
tallargam” (here he was inteiTupted by a fit of 
coughing)—“ugh, ugh, ugh—GolargeMacchan— 
ugh, ugh—Macchanan—ugh —Macchanaiiail, Ken¬ 
neth—ugh—ugh—Macfcredith, Eachan Maefungus 
—and twenty more, decidedly Celtic names, which 
I could repeat if this damned cough would let me.” 

‘‘ Take a glass of wine, Sir Arthur, and drink 
down that bead-roll of unbaptized jargon, that would 
clmkc the devil—why, that last fellow has the only 
in^ elligij ade name you have repeated—they are all 
of tl^wibe of Maefungus—mushroom monarchs 
overw one of them ; sprung up from tho fumes of 
conceit, folly, and falseliood, fennenting in the 
brains of some mad Highland scannachie.” 

“ I am surprised to hear you, Mr Oldbuck: you 
know, or ought to know, that the list of these po- 
tt'utates was copied, by Henry Maule of Melgum, 
from the Chronicles of Locli-Leveu and Saint An¬ 
drews, and put forth by him in his short but satis¬ 
factory history of the Piets, printed by Robert Frec- 
bairii of Edinburgh, and sold by him at his shop in 
the Parliament Close, in the year of God soveiiteen 
hundred and five, or six, I am not precisely certain 
which — but I have a copy at home that stands 
next to my twelvemo cogy of the Scots Acts, and 
ranges on the shelf with them very well. What 
say you to Uiat, Mr Oldbuck?” 

“ Say I—why, I laugh at Harry Maule and his 
history,” answered Oldbuck, “ and thereby comply 
with his request, of giving it entertainment accord¬ 
ing to it« jnerits.” 

“ Do ttot laugh at a better man than yourself,” 
said Sir/Arthur, somewhat scornfully. 

“ I conceive I do. Sir Arthur, in laughing 
eith^aJmjn or his history.” 

Maule of Melgum w as a gentleman, Mr 

. T presXoue he had no advantage of me in that 
particular,” replied tho Antiquary, somewhat tartly. 


“ PeiTuit me, Mr Oldbuck—he was a gentlemai) 
of high family, and ancient descent, and there¬ 
fore”— 

“ The descendant of a Westphalian printer should 
speak of him with ^deference ? Such may be your 
opinion, Sir Arthur—it is not mine. 1 conceive 
tliat my descent from that painful and industrious 
typographer, Wolf brand Oldenbuck, who, in the 
month of December, 1493, under the patronage, 
as the colophon tells us, of Sebaldus Scheyter and 
Sebastian Kammermaister, accomplished the print¬ 
ing of the great Chronicle of Nuremberg— I con¬ 
ceive, I say, that my descent from that great re¬ 
storer of learning is more creditable to me as a 
man of letters, than if 1 had numbered in my ge¬ 
nealogy all the brawling, bullet-headed, iron-fisted, 
old Gothic barons since the days of Crentherainach- 
cryme-^not one of whom, 1 suppose, could write his 
own name.” 

“ If you mean the observation as a sneer at my 
ancestry,” said the luiight, with an assumption of 
dignified superiority and composure, “ X have the 
pleasure to inform you, that the name of my an¬ 
cestor, Gamelyn do Guardover, Miles, is written 
faiidy with his own hand in the earliest copy of the 
RagmrflT-roU.” 

“ Which only serves to show that he was one of 
the earliest who set the mean example of submit¬ 
ting to Edward 1. What have you to say for the 
stainless loyalty of your family, Sir Arthur, after 
such a backsliding as that I ” 

“ It’s enough, sir,” said Sir Arthur, starting up 
fiercely, and pushing back liis chair; “ I shall liere- 
after take care how I honour with my company 
one who shows himself so ungrateful for my con¬ 
descension.” 

“ In that you will do as you find most agi’ceable, 
Sir Arthur;—I hope, that as I was not aware of , 
the extent of the obligation which you have done 
me by visiting my poor house, I may be excused 
for not having carried n^’ gratitude to the extent 
of servility.” | 

‘‘ Mighty well — mighty well, Mr Oldbuck — I | 
wish you a good evening—Mr a—a—a—Sliovel I 
—I wish you a very good evening.” I 

Out of the parlour door flounced tlie incensed j 
Sir Arthur, as if the spirit of the wliolo Round 
Table inflamed liis single bosom, and traversed 
with long strides the labyrinth of passages which 
conducted to the drawing-room. 

Did you ever hear such an old tup-headed ass ? ” 
said Oldbuck, briefly apostrophizing Lovel. “ But 
I must not let him go in this mad-like way nei¬ 
ther.” 

So saying, he pushed off after the retreating Ba¬ 
ronet, whom he traced by the clang of several doora 
which he opened in search of the apartment for tea, 
and slammed with force beliind him at every dis- 
pointment. “ You’ll do yourself a mischief,” roared 
the Antiquary; ‘‘ Qui amhulat in Unehris, nescit quo 
xadit —You’ll tumble down the back-stair.” 

Sir Arthur had now got involved in darkness, of 
which the sedative efi'ect is well Ijnown to nurses 
and governesses who have to deal with pettish child¬ 
ren. It retarded the pace of tlie irritated Baroitet, 
if it did not abate his resentment, and Mr Oldbuck, 
better acquainted with the locale^ got up with him 
as he had got his grasp upon the liaiidle of the. 
drawing-room door, 

“ Stay a minute, Sir Arthur,” said Olbuok, op- 
.94 
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posing his abittpt entrance; don’t be quite so 
hasty, my good old friend. 1 was a little too rude 
with you about Sir Gamelyu—w hy, he is an old ac¬ 
quaintance of mine, man, and a favourite; he kept 
company with Bruce and Wallace—and, I’ll be 
I sworn on a black-letter Bible, only subscribed the 
llagman-roll with the legitimate and justifiable in¬ 
tention of circumventing the false Southei’n—’tw as 
right Scottish craft, my good knight— hundreds did 
it. Come, come, f^orget and forgive—confess w'e 
have given the young fellow here a right to think 
us two testy old fools.” 

** Speak for yourself, Mr Jonathan Oldbuek,” said 
Sir Arthur, with much majesty. 

" A-Well, a-well—a wilful man must have his 
way.” 

With that the door opened, and into the «lraw- 
. ing-room marched the tall gaunt form of Sir Arthur, 
followed by Level and Mr Oldbuek, the countenances 
of all the three a little discomposed. 

** I have been waiting for you, sir,” said Miss 
Wardour, “ to propose w-e should W'alk forward to 
meet the carriage, as the evening is so fine.” 

SirArthur readily assented U) this proposal, which 
suited the angry mood in which he found himself; 
and having,, agreeably to the established custom in 
cases of pet, refused the refresliment of tea and 
coffee, he tucked his daughter under his aim; and, 
after taking a ceremonious leave of the ladies, and 
a very dry one of Oldbuek—off he marched. 

“ I think Sir Arthur has got the black dog on 
his back again,” said Miss Oldbuek. 

** Black dog!—black devil! — he’s more absurd 
than womankind— Wliat say you, Lovel \— Why, 
the lad’s gone too.” 

“ lie took his leave, uncle, while Miss Wardour 
was putting on her things j but I don’t think you 
I observed him.” 

" The devil’s in the people! This is all one gets 
by fussing and bu.stling, and putting one’s self out 
of one’s way in order to give dinners, besides all 
the charges they are put to!—-0 Scge<l, Emperoc 
of Ethiopia!” said he, taking up a cup of tea in 
the one hand, and a volume of the Ilambler in tlm 
other,—for it was his regular custom to read while 
I he was eating or drinking in presence of his sister, 
being a practice which served at once to evmce 
his contempt for the society of womankind, and 
his resolution to lose no moment of instruction,— 
“ 0 Seged, Emperor of Ethiopia! well hast thou 
spoken—No man should presume to say, This shall 
be a day of happiness.” 

Oldbuek proceeded in his studies for the best 
part of an hour, uninterrupted by the ladies, who 
each, in profound silence, pursued some female 
employment. At length, a light and modest tap 
was heard at the parlour door. “ Is that you, Cax- 
on? —> come in, come In, man,” 

The old man opened the door, and, thrusting in 
his meagre face, thatched with thin grey locks, and 
one sleeve of his white coat, said in a subdued and 
mysterious tone of voice, “ I was wanting to speak 
to you, sir.” 

“ Come in then, you old fool, and say what you 
have got to say.” 

“ rU imyho frighten the ladies,” said tlie ex- 
frlseur. 

** Frighten!” answered the Antiquary,^** what 
do you mean?—never mind the ladies. Have you 
seen another ghaist at the Humlock-knowe 1 ” 


“ Na, sir—it’s no a ghaist this fnm,” replied 
Caxon;—“ but I’m no easy in my mind.” i 

« Did you ever hear of any body that was I” an¬ 
swered Oldbuek;—" what reason has an old bat¬ 
tered pow'der-puff like you to be easy in your mind, 
more than all the rest of the world besides 1” 

It’s no for mysell, sir; but. it threatens an awfu' 
night; and Sir Arthur, and Miss Wardour, poor 
thing”- 

“ Why, man, they must have met the carriage at 
the head of the loaning, or tliereabouts; they must 
be home long ago.” 

“ Na, sir; tliey ditlna gang the roarl by the turn¬ 
pike to meet the cannage, they gaed by the sands.” 

The w'ord operated like electricity on Oldbuek. 

The sands!” he exclaimed ; impossible!” 

Oil, sir, that’s what I said to the gardener; but 
he says he saw them turn down by the Mussel- 
craig. In troth, says I to him, an that be the case, 
Davie, I am misdoubting”- 

“ An almanack! an almanack 1 ” said Oldbuek, 
starting.up in great alarm—“ not that bauble!” 
Hinging away a little pocket almanack which (his 
niece offered him. — “ Great God! my poor deai». - 
Miss Isabella! — Fetch me instantly the Fai^ort 
iVhnanack.”— It ivas brought, consulted, and added 
greatly to his ngitation. I’ll go myself—call the 
I gardener and ploughman—bid them bring ropes 
I and ladders — bid them raise more help as they 
1 come along—keep the top of the cliffs, and halloo 
down to them—I’ll go myself.” 

“ What is the matter 1” inquired Miss Oldbuek 
and Miss MHntyre. 

“ The tide!—the tide!” answered the alanned 
Antiquary. 

“ Had not Jenny better—but no, I’ll run my¬ 
self,” .said the younger lady, partaking in all her 
uncle’s terroi’s—“ I’ll run myself to Saunders 
Mucklebackit, and make him get out his boat.” 

Thank you, dear, tint’s the wisest word ' 
that has been spoken yet— Run ! run!—To go by ■ 
the sands!” seizing his hat and cane; “ was there j 
ever such madness heard of I” j 

CHAPTER VII. 

-Pleased awhile to view 

The watery waste, the ijrospeot wild and new, 

The now rtceUiiig waters gave them space, 

On citlier bidi*, the growing shores to trace; 

And then, rviurning, they contract the scene, 

Till small ainl nmaller grows the walk between. 

Crabbs. 

The information of Davie Dibble, which had 
spread such general alarm at Monkbams, proved 
to be strictly correct. Sh?; Arthur and his daughter 
had set out, according to‘their first proposal, to 
return to Knockwinnock by the turnpike road; but 
when they reached the hea<l of the loaning, as it 
was called, or great lane, which on otie side made 
a sort of avenue to tho house of Monkbarns, they 
disceriied, a little way before tliem, Lovfel, who 
seemed to linger on the way as if to give^lhim an 
opportunity to'join tliem. Miss Wardota immedi¬ 
ately proposed to her father tliat they 
another direction; and, as the weatheif was fine, 
walk home by the sands, which, stretching belo^ a 
picturesque ridge of rocks, afforded at iumost alF 
times a pleasanter passage between Knoclcwiimock 
and Monkbarus than the high-road. 
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Sir Arthur acqu^ced willingly. " It would be 
onmeasanV’ he said, to be joined by that young 
&U^M^whom Jllr Oldbuck had taken the freedom 
/io intrwhjce them to,” And his old-fashioned po- 
hteuesa h^ none of the ease of the present day, 
which permits you, if you have a mind, to cut the 
person you liave associated with for a week, the 
instant you feel or suppose yourself in a situation 
which makes it disagreeable to own liim. Sir Ar¬ 
thur ^nly stipulated, that a little ragged boy, for 
the guei^on of one penny sterling, should run to 
meet his coachman, and turn his equipage back to 
Knockwinnock. 

When this was arranged, and tlie emissary dis¬ 
patched, the knight and his daughter left tlie high¬ 
road, and followmg a wandering path among sandy 
hiUocks, partly grown over with mrze and the long 
glass caBed bent, soon attained the side of the 
ocean. The tide was by no means so far out as 
tliey had (computed; but this gave them no alarm; 
— thejer^'ere seldom ten days in the year when it 
appi^ached so near tffe cliffs aa not to leave a dry 
pajSage. But, nevertheless, at periods df spring- 
or even when the ordinary flood was accelera¬ 
ted^ by high winds, this road was altogether covered 
by the sea; and tradition liad recorded several fatal 
accidents which had happened on such occasions. 
StiU, such dangers were consideretl as remote and 
improbable ; and rather served, with other legends, 
to amuse the hamlet fireside, tlian to prevent any 
one from going between ICnockNvinnock and Morik- 
bams by the sands. 

As Sir Arthur and Miss Wardonr paced along, 
enjoying the pleasant footing atforded by ^lie cool 
moist hard sand, Miss Wardour could not lielp 
observing that the last tide had risen considerably 
above the usual w'ater-mark. Sir Arthur made the 
same observation, but without its occurring to either 
of tliera to be alarmed at the circumstance. I’he 
sun was now resting his huge disk upon the edge 
of th^evel ocean, and gilded the accumulation of 
ttWijymg clouds through wliich lie had travelled the 
livtilong iljiy, and which now assembled on all sides, 
lik^ misfortunes and disasters around a sinking em¬ 
pire^ and falling monarch. Still, however, his dy- j 
ing splendour gave a sombre magnificence to tlie 
massive congregation of vapours, forming out of 
their unsubst^itial gloom the show of pyramids ami 
towers, some touched with gold, some with purple, 
some witli a hue of deep and ditrk red. The distant 
sea, stretched beneath tliis varied and gorgeous ca¬ 
nopy, lay almost portentously still, reflecting back 
the dazzlmg and level beams of the descending lu¬ 
minary, and the splendid colouring of the clouds 
amidst which ho was setting. Nearer to the beach, 
the tide rippled onward in waves of sparkling sil¬ 
ver, that imperceptibly, yet rapidly, gained pou 
the sand. 

With a mind employed in admiration of the ro- 
mantio scene, or perhaps on some more agit.'iting 
topic, Miss Wai*dour advanced in silence by her 
fathe;r^s side, whose recently offended dignity did 
not sj^p to open any conversation. Following the 
windings of the beach, they passed one projecting 
poin^r headland of rock after another, and now 
lOUilxAh^mselves under a huge and continued ex- 
^t of the precipices by which tliat iron-bound 
flsoaBt is in most plades defended. Long nroject- 
in^ re^s of rock, extending under water, and only 
evincing their existence by hero and there a peak 


entirely bare, or by the breakers which foamed over 
tliose that were partially covered, rendered Knock¬ 
winnock bay dreaded by pilots and ship-masters. 
The crags which rose between the beach and the 
mainland, to the height of two or three hundred 
feet, afforded in their crevices shelter for unnum¬ 
bered sea-fowl, in situations seemingly secured by 
their dizzy height from the rapacity of man. Many 
of these wild tribes, with the instinct which sends 
them to] seek the land before a storm arises, were 
now winging towards their nests with the shrill and 
dissonant clang which announces disquietude and 
fear. The disk of the sun became almost totally ob¬ 
scured ere he had altogether sunk below the horizon, 
and an early and lurid shade of darkness blotted 
the serene twilight of a summer evening. The wind 
began next to arise; but its wild and moaning sound 
was heard for some time, and its effects became 
visible on the bosom of the sea, before the gale was* 
felt on shore. The mass of waters, now dark and 
threatening, began to lift itself in larger ridges, and 
sink in deeper furrows, forming waves that rose 
high in foam upon the breakers, or burst upon the 
beach with a sonnil resembling distant thunder. 

Appalled by this sudden change of w’eather, Miss 
War^pur drew close to her father, and held his arm 
fast. ‘‘ I wish,” at length she said, but almost in 
a whisper, as if ashamed to express her increasing 
apprehensions, “ I vvish wo had kept the road we in¬ 
tended, or waited at Monkbams for the carriage.” 

Sir Arthur looked round, but did not see, or 
would not acknowledge, any signs of an immediate 
storm. They would reach Knockwinnock, he said, 
long before the tempest began. But the speed with 
which he walked, and with which Isabella could 
hanlly keep pace, indicated a feeling that some ex¬ 
ertion was necessary to accomplish his consolatory 
pretiiction. 

They were now near the centre of a deep but 
narrow bay, or recess, formed by two projecting 
capes of high and Inaccessible rock, which shot out 
into the sea like the horns of a crescent;—and 
neither durst communicate the apprehension whicli 
each began to entertain, that, from the unusually 
rapid advance of tlie tide, they might bo deprived 
of the power of proceeding by doubling the pro¬ 
montory which lay before them, or of retreating by 
the road which brought them thither. 

As they thus pressed forward, longing doubtless 
to exchange the easy curring line, wliich the sinu- 
osities of the bay compelled them to adopt, for a 
straighter and more expeditious path, though less 
conformable to the line of beauty, Sir Arthur ob¬ 
served a human figure on the beach advancing to 
meet them. “ Thank God,” he exclaimed, “ we 
shall get round llalkct-head!—tliat ^rson must 
have passed it;” tlius giving vent to the feeling of 
hope, though he had suppressed that of apprehen¬ 
sion. 

“ Thank God indeed 1 ” echoed his daughter, half 
audibly, half internally, as expressing the gratitude 
which she strongly felt. 

The figure which advanced to meet them made 
many signs, which the haze of the atmosphere, now 
disturbed by wind and by a drizzling rain, prevented 
them from seeing or comprehemSng distinctly.—- 
Some time before they met. Sir Arthur re¬ 
cognise the old blue-go^vncd beggar, Edie Ochiltree. 
It is said that even the brute creatlon'lhy aside 
their anunosities and antipattueb when pressed by 
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aind cotimion dan^er^ The beach under 
|{«dkei-hea^ rapidly dimiimhing in extent by the 
enoroac^iin^te of a spring-tlde and a north-west 
windi Was in like manner a neutral field} where 
even a |tt8tiee of peace and a strolling mendicant 
miglli meet upon terms of mutual forbearance. 

^ Twm back! ttuTtt back I ” exclaimed the vagrant; 
^ why did ye not turn when I waved to you 1 ” 

" We thought,” replied Sir Arthur, in great agi¬ 
tation, " we thought we could get round Halket- 
head.” 

Halket-head I — the tide >vill ho running on 
Halket-head by this time like the Fall of Fyers!— 
it was a* I could do to get round it twenty minutes 
since-—it was coming in three feet abreast. We 
will maybe get back by Bally-burgh Ness Point 
yet. The Lord help us!—it s our only chance. We 
can but try.” 

“ My God, my cliild !”—“ My father! my dear 
father 1” exclaimed the parent and daughter, as, 
fear lending them strength and speed, they turned 
to retrace their steps, and endeavoured to double 
the point, the projection of which formed the south¬ 
ern extremity of the bay. 

heard ye were here, frae the bit callaiit ye 
sent to meet your carriage,” said the beggar, as he 
trudged stoutly on a step or two behind Miss War- 
dour; and 1 couldna bide to think o’ the dainty 
young leddy’s peril, that has aye been kind to ilka 
forlorn heart that cam near her. Sac I lookit at 
the lift and the rin o’ tlie tide, till I settled it that 
if I could get down time eneugh to gie ^'ou warning, 
we wad do weel yet. But 1 doubt, I doubt, 1 have 
btjen beguiled! for what mortal ee ever saw sic a 
race as Sic tide is rinning e’en now ? See, yonder’s 
the Ration’s Skerry—he aye held his neb abuiie 
the water,in my day —but lie’s aneath it now.” 

Sir Arthur cast a look in the direction in which 
the old man pointed. A huge rock, which in gene¬ 
ral, even in spring-tides, displayed a hulk like the 
keel of a large vessel, was now quite under wa¬ 
ter, and its ]^ace only indicated by the boiling and 
breaking of the eddying waves which encountered 
its sub-marine resistance. 

Mak haste, mak liaste, ray bonny Icddy,” con¬ 
tinued the old man—“mak haste, and we may do 
yet! Take baud o’ my aim—an auld and frail arm 
it’s now, but it’s been in as sair stress as this is yet. 
Take baud o’ my arm, my winsome leddy! D’ye see 
yon wee black speck amang the wallowing waves 
yonder? This morning it was as high os the mast 
o’ a brig—it’s sma’ eneugh now—but, while I see 
as muclde black about it as the crown o’ my hat, I 
wiima believe but we’ll get round the Bally-burgh 
Hess, for a’ that’s come and gane yet.” 

Isabella, in silence, accepted from the old man the 
ilu$sistaiice wliich Sir Arthur was less able to afford 
her# The waves had now encroached so much upon 
the beacli, that the firm and smooth footing which 
theyhafi hitherto had on the sand must be cx- 
ehl^g^ for a laugher path close to the foot of tho 
pmipiee, and in some places even raised upon its 
lower it would have been utterly impos¬ 

sible for fe Ar^nr Wardour, or his daughter, to 
liave found thejir way along ^ese shelves without 
the mdanos and encouragement of the beggar, 
wholmd been th^e before in high tides, though 
never, he ocknoviedeed, in sae a^vseme a nirat 
■ 

V It was indeed a dmdful evening. The howhng 


I of the storm mingled with the 
fowl, and sounded like the dirge of the 
voted beings, who, pent between two of 
magnificen^ yot most dreadful objects of nature 
a raging tide and ^ insurmountable jprecij^ice-«<-^ 
toiled along their painful and dangerous patlij often 
lashed by the spray of some giant bUfow, wMoh 
threw itself higher on the beach than those &atbad 
preceded it. Each minute did their ^emy gain 
.ground perceptibly upon them! Still, however, 
loath to relinquish the last hopes of life, they bent 
their eyes on the black rock pointed out by Qchih 
tree. It was yet distinctly visible among the brealc- 
ors, and continued to be so, until they came to a 
turn in their precarious path, where an intervening 
projection of rock hid it from their sight. Dei^r’ 
of the view of the beacon on which they Ijener* but 
they now experienced the double agony k 
and suspense. They struggled forward,^ 
but, when they arrived at the point from * 

ought to have seen the crag, it was no 
ble: tho signal of safety was last among a thou^ i »♦ | 
white breakers, which, dashing upon the point oi\^ 
promontory, rose in prodigious sheets of snowy 
foam, as high as the mast of a lirst-rate man-of-war, 
against the dark brow of the precipice. 

The countenance of tho old man fell. Isalbella 
gave a faint shriek, and, “ God have mercy upon 
us I ” which her guide solemnly uttered, was pite¬ 
ously echoed by Sir Arthur—“ My child! my child! 
— to die such a death! ” 

“ My father! ray dear father! ” his daughter ex¬ 
claimed, clinging to him—“ and you too, who liave 
lost your own life in endeavouring to save ours 1” 

“ That's not w'orth the counting,” said the old 
man. “ I hae lived to bo weary o’ life; and here 
or yonder—at tho back o’ a dyke, in a wreath o’ 
snaw, or in tho w'ame o’ a wave, what signifies how 
the auld gaberlunzie dies?” 

“ Good man,” said Sir Arthur,can you think 
of nothing?—of no help?—I’ll make you'rich—j 
I’ll give you a fann—I’ll”- .|r ' 

“ Our riclies will be soon equal,” said tlie beggar, 
looking out upon the strife of tlie waters—“ they 
are sao already; for I hae nae land, and you would 
give your fair bounds and barony for a square yard 
of rock that would be dry for twal hours.” 

While they exchanged these words, they paused 
upon tho highest ledge of rock to which they could 
attain; for it seemed that any further attempt to 
move forward could only serve to anticipate their 
fate. Here, then, they were to await the sure 
though slow progress of tlie raging element, some¬ 
thing in the situation of tlie martyrs of the early 
church, who, exposed by heathen tyrants to be 
slain by wild beasts, were compelled for a time to 
witness the impatience an# rage by which the de¬ 
nials were agitated, while awaiting the signal fox 
imdoing their grates, and letting them loose Upon 
tho victims. 

Yet even this fearful pause gave Isabella time t6 
collect the powers of a mind naturally strong and 
courageous, and which Xallied itself at this mmble 
juncture. “ Must we yield life,” die i^d, 
a struggle I Is there no path, lioweVer 
by which we could climb the crag, or at 
some height above the tide,^where wecca^ 
till morning, or tiU help They 

aware of OUT situation, and wil 
to relieve W’ '''', ' 
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who but scarcely comprchend- 
^Aitig^ter^a question, turned, nevertheless, 
and eagerly to the old man, as if their 
in his Ochiltree paused— I was 
a bauld eraagsman,** he said, ** ance in my life, and 
thduy a kittywaJce’s and lungie’s nest hae I harried 
up aih^g thae very black rocks; but it’s lang, long 
syne, and nae mortal could speel them without a 
inpe-^and if I had ane, my ee-sight, and my foot- 
st^, and my hand-grip, hae a* failed mony a day 
sinsyhe—> And then, how could I save you? But 
^ere was a path here ance, though maybe, if we 
could see it, ye would rather bide where w^e are— 
His name be praised!” he ejaculated suddenly, 
there’s ane coming down the crag e’en now! ”— 
exalting his voice, he hilloa’d out to tlie daring 
hillocks, jttji instructions as his former prac- 
gwtsa c^the remembrance of local circumstances, 
^forced upon his mind:—“ Ye’re right— 
“J^ht!—that gate—that gate!—fasten the 
the^^j round Cruil^mie’s-hon}, that’s the mitckle 
stano—cast twa plies round it—tliat’s it!— 
weize yoursell a wee easel-ward— a wee mair 
I yqt to that ither stane—we ca’d it the Cat’s-lug— 

I thVe used to be the root o’ an aik trec there— 
that will*do!—canny now, lad—canny now—tak 
tent and tak time—Lord bless ye, tak time—Vei*a 
I weel!—Now ye maun get to Bessy’s Apron, that's 
! the mucklo braid fiat blue stane — and then, I 
^ think, wi’ your help and the tow thogither, I’ll win 
at ye, and then we’ll be able to get up the young 
leddy and Sir Arthur.” 

The adventurei*, following the directions of old ! 
Edte, flung him down the end of the rope, which 
he secured around Miss Wardour, wrapping her 
previously in his own blue gown, to preserve her 
as much as possible from injuiy. Then, availii^ 
himself of the rope, which was made fast at 
otlier end, he began to ascend the face of the crag 
—a most precarious and dizzy undertaking, which, 
Jljowey^r, after one or two perilous escapes, placed 
aiirsafe on the broad flat stone beside our friend 
Lcfvel, Their jomt strength was able to raise Isa- 
bowa to the place of safety which they had attained. 
LoVel then descended in order to assist Sir Arthur, 
around whom he adjusted the rope; and again 
mounting to their place of refuge, with the assist¬ 
ance of old Ochiltree, and sucli aid as Sir Arthur 
himself could afford, he raised himself beyond the 
reach of the billows. 

The sense of reprieve from approaching and ap¬ 
parently inevitable death, had its usual effect. The 
lather and daughter threw themselves into each 
other’s arms, kissed and wept for joy, although 
their escape was connected with the prospect of 
passing a tempestuous night upon a precipitous 
ledge of rock, which scai'ce afforded footing for the 
four shivering beings, who now, like the sea-fowl 
around Uiem, clnng tliere in hopes of some shelter 
from the devouring element wluch raged beneath. 
The spray of the billows, which attained in fearful 
Suojbi^^£$ion the foot of the precipice, overflowing the 
bea^ on wh|i<dtth6y so lately stood, flew as high'ns 
^|icb^la<» of temporary refuge; and foe stunning 
Which they dashed againSt foe rocks 
j^^pejffl^seemed us If foey stiU demanded foe fugi- 
as their destined prey, 
yet foe proba* 
a frafoe so dehcate aS that 
V Sw tfoopld survlTO tiil morning foe 


drenching of foe spray; and foe dashingof the 
rain, which now burst in foU vfolenoe, aouonipiiiisd 
with deep and heavy gusts of wind, added fo foe 
constrained and perilous oircutnstances of foehfil* 
tuation. 

‘^The lassie!—the puir sweet lassie !” said foe 
old man: “ mony such a night have I weathered at 
hame and abroad, but> God guide ns, how can she 
ever win through it!” 

His apprehension was communidated in, »mo* 
thered accents to Lovel; for, wifo foe sort ol free¬ 
masonry by which bold and ready spirits qorresptmd 
in moments of danger, and become almost inwio* 
tively known to each other, they had established a 
mutual confidence.—I’ll climb up the cliff again,” 
said Lovel—" there’s day-light enough left to see 
my footing; I’ll climb up, and call for more assist¬ 
ance.” 

‘‘ Do so, do so, for heaven’s sake I” said Sir Ar-, 
thur, eagerly. 

“ Are ye mad?” said the mendicant: " Francis 
o’ Fowlsheugh, and he was the best craigsmaa fo|[^4 
ever speel’d heugh (mair by token, he brake hSi' 
neck upon the Dunbuy of Slaines), wadna hae ven¬ 
tured upon the Halket-head craigs after sun-down 
— It’s God’s grace, and a great wonder besides, 
tliat ye are not in the middle o* that roaring sea 
wi’ what ye hae done already—I didna think there 
was the man left alive would hae come down the 
craigs as yc did. I question an 1 could hae done it 
mysell, at this hour and iii this weather, in the 
youngest and yaldest of my strength—But to ven* 
ture up again—it’s a mere and a clear tempting o’ 
Providence,” 

‘‘ I have no fear,” answered LovelI marked 
all the stations perfectly as 1 came down, and there 
is still light enough left to see them quite well'-—I 
am sure t can do it with perfect safety. Stay here, 
my good friend, by Sir Arthur and the young 
lady.’’ 

“ Deil be in my feet then,” ansAvered the bedes¬ 
man, sturdily; ‘‘ if ye gang, I’ll gang too; for be¬ 
tween the twa o’ us, we’ll hae mair than wark 
cneugh to get to the tap o’ the heugh.” 

‘‘ No, no—stay you here and attend to Miss 
Wardour—you see Sir Arthur is quite exhausted.’* 

“ Stay yoursell then, and I’ll gae,” said the old 
man;—‘‘let death spare the green com and take 
tile ripe.” 

“ Stay both of you, I charge you,” said Isabella, 
faintly; “ I am well, and can spend the night very 
well here—I feel quite refreshed.” So saying, her 
voice failed her—foe sunk do\m, and would have 
fallen from the crag, had she not been Supported 
by Lovel and Ochiltree, who placed her in a pos¬ 
ture half sitting, half reclining, beside her father^ 
who, exhausted by fatigue of boidy and mind so ex* 
treme and unusual, had already siit down on a stone 
in a sort of stupor. 

“ It is impossible to leave foem,” said Lovel— 
‘NVhat is to be done?—Hark! h^k!—did I not 
hear-a halloo?” 

“The skreigh of a Tammie Norie,” anawerfed 
Ochiltree—I ken the skirl weel.” 

“ No, by Heaven!” replied liovef, “it was A 
man voice.” ' 

A distant hail was repeated, foe sound 
tingtflshable among foe vaiioua elemei^l ^ 
and foe clang of foe sea-mews by which l^i^ti^ 
surrounded. The mendicant md I<ov4 4keried 
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Mr vmm Ul u bud liaUooi ilio farmer waving 
lifo Wal&mr’a haudkefcH^ ou the end of his jBtaS* 
tpf Ifieiu conspicuous from ahoye. Though 
^e shouM ^^ repeated, it was some time before 
they were in exact response to their own, leaving 
imlmtunate sufferers imcertaiu whether, in the 
d^SehcAing twilight and increasing storm, dmy had 
. mado the persons who apparently were traversing 
the verge of the precipice to bring tliem assistance, 
sensible of the place in which they had found re¬ 
fuge. At length their lialloo was regularly and dis¬ 
tinctly answered, and their courage confirmed, by 
the assurance that they were within hearing, if not 
within iwh, of friendly assistance. 


^ CHAPTER VIII. 

There is a cliff, whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep; 

Bring me but to the yery brim of it, 

And rU repair the misery thou dost bear. 

King Lear. 

Thb shout of human voices from above was soon 
augmented, and the gleam of torches iniiiglcd with 
those lights of evening wiilch still remained amidst 
the darkness of the storm. Some attempt was made 
to hold communication between the assistants above 
and the sufferers beneatli, who were still clinging 
to their precarious place of safety; but the howling 
of the tempest liimted their intercourse to cries as 
inarticulate as tliose of the w'inged denizens of tlie 
(rrag, wliioh shrieked in chorus, alarmed by the 
reiterated somid of human voices, where they had 
seldom been heard. 

On the verge of the precipice an anxious gi’oup 
had now assembled. Oldbuck was the foremost 
and most earnest, pressing forward with unwonted 
desperation to the very brink of tlie crag, and ex¬ 
tending his^head (his hat and wig secured by a 
liandkerchief under his cliin) over the dizzy height, 
witii an air of determination w hich made his more 
timorous assistants tremble. 

llaud a care, baud a care, Monkbarns I” cried 
Caxon, clinmng to the skirts of his patron, and 
withholdinglum from danger as far as liis strength 
|>ermiited—" God’s sake, baud a care!—bir Ai'- 
thur’s drowned already, and an ye fa’ over the 
cleiigh too, there will be but ae wig-left in the pa- 
risli, and that’s the minister’s.” 

“ Mind tlie peak tliere,” cried Mucklebackit, an 
old fisherraan and smuggler—“ mind tlie peak— 
Steenic, Steenie Wilks, bring up the tackle—I’se 
warrant we’ll sune heave them on board, Monk- 
barns, w^ad ye but stand out o’ tlie gate.” 

^ 1 see them,” said Oldbuck—“ 1 see tliom low' 
down on that flat stone—HilU-hUloa, liilU-ho-a!” 

" I see them mysell w^eel eneugh,” said Mucklc- 
backit; " thej^ are sitting down yonder like hoodie- 
cra^ in ^ mist; but d’ye tliink ye’ll help them wi’ 
skirlhl^g that gate like an auld skart before a flaw 
0 * weather? —Steenie, lad, bring up the mast — 
Od, I’se. hae them up as we used to bouse up the * 
kegs o’ gin and brandy lang Byua —Get up tlie pick¬ 
axe, make a i|fcep for the mast — make tlie chair ; 
fast with the rattlin—haul taught and belay 1” 

The fishers had. brought witli tliem the mast of a 
and as half the country foUow's about had 
JUp^w appeal^ either put of aeal or curiosity, it was 
fl^u aunk in the ground, and sufficiently secured. 


A yard across the pinight mast, and a>t^ iir^hr 
od along it, and reeved through a block at 
end, formed an extempore ertoe, wbich afflQrded 
the means of lowerii^ an arm-ch^, well secured 
and fastened, down to the flat slielf on winch the 
sufferers liad rested. Their py at hearing the 
preparations going on for their deliverance was 
considerably qualified when tliey beheld the. pre¬ 
carious veliicle by means of w liicli they were to be 
conveyed to upper air. It swmig about a yard free 
of the spot wiiidi they occupied, obeying eadi im¬ 
pulse of the tempest, the empty air aU around it, 
and depending upon the security of a rope, whldi, 
in the increasing darkness, li^ dwindled to an 
almost imperceptible tliread. Besides the hazard 
of committing a human being to the vacant atmo-' 
sphere in such a slight means of conveymoe, there 
was tlie fearful danger of the chair and it 3 occupant 
being daslied, eitlier by the wind or flic vibrations 
of the cord, against the rugged face of thv precipice. 
But to diminisli flie risk as much as possible, flie 
experienced seamen liad lei down with the diair 
another line, which, being attached to it, and nqld 
by the persons beneath, might serve by way of 
as Mucklebackit expressed ity to render its descent 
in some measui’c steady and i*egular. Still, to com¬ 
mit one’s self in such a vehicle, through a howling 
' tempest of wind and rain, witli a beetling preci¬ 
pice above and a raging abyss below, required that 
courage which despair alone can inspire. Yet wild 
as the sounds and sights of danger wei’©, tofli above, 
beneath, and around, and doubtful and dangerous 
as tlie mode of escaping appeared to be, Lovel and 
the old mendicant agreed, after a moment’s con-* 
sultation, and after the former, by a sudden strong 
pull, had, at his own imminent risk, ascertained 
■>^16 socuiity of the rope, that it would be best to 
Becui ‘0 Miss Wardour in the chair, and trust to the 
tenderness and care of tliose above for her being 
safely craned up to the top of flie crag. 

** Let my father go first,” exclaimed Isabella; 
** for God’s sake, my friends, place him firsl^ii) 
safety!” ■ 

It cannot be, Miss Wardour,” said Lovel;— 

** yom' life must be first secured—tlie rope wmeh 
beai’s your w^eight may”- 

‘‘ I win not listen to a reason so selfish!” 

' “ But ye maun listen to it, my bonny lassie,” 
Siiid Ochiltree, for a’ our lives depend on it—be¬ 
sides, when ye get on the tap o’ tlie heugh yonder, 
yc can gie them a round guess o’ wliat’s ganging 
on in this Patmos o* ours—and Sir Arthur’s far 
by fliat, as I am thinkiug.” 

Struck with the truth of tills reasoning, alie ex¬ 
claimed, True, most true; I am ready and will¬ 
ing to midertake the first risk—What shah I say 
to our friends above I ” 

J ust to look that their taclde does not graze on 
the face o’ the crag, and to let flie chair down and 
di'aw’ it up hooly and fairly;—we will boUoo when 
we are ready.” 

With the sedulous attention of a i«rent to a riiild, 
lAivol bound Miss Wardour with bis baudkei;riue^ 
neckcloth, and the mendieaqi^ leathern Ml, to 
the back and arras of the <3^^ aseertalnir^ k<?- 
curatel^ flie seourit^* of eadfi knot, whBe 
kept sir Arthur quiet ** What are je tvX 
my baira?T^what are ye aMp ttol ^ 

be separated from me—Isabel 
•comniand youl*’ . , 
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4 ^ Artlitir^ haud your tcm^e, a2i4 

1)6 w God there’s wiser folk 4iiau 

this job/* cried tlie beg^, worn 
jo^ unreasoiiable exclamations m the poor 
"IS^onet. ^ 

Farewdl^ my faUier!** murmured IsabdUa— 
« fhrewelh my—my friends!” and, shutting her 
as Edie’s experience recommended, she gave j 
the signal to Lovel, and he to those who were above. 
She ix>se, while tlte chair in which she sate was kept | 
steady by the line which Lovel managed beneath. 
With a beating heart he watched the Butter of her 
white dress, imtU the vehicle was on a level with 
the brink of the precipice. 

Canny now, lads, canny now!” exclaimed old 
Mucklebackit, who a^ed as commodore; ‘‘ swerve 
the yard a bit—Now—tliere 1 there she sits safe 
on ary land.’* 

A lou^ shout announced the successful experi¬ 
ment to her fellow-sufferers beneath, who replied 
with a r^ady and cheerful halloo. Monkbama, in 
his a«§tasy of joy, stripped his grcat-coat to wrap 
UM^e young lady, and would liave pulled off his 
46at and waistcoat for the same purpose, had he not 
bien withheld by the cautious Caxon. llaud a 
caro o* us! your honour will be killed wi* the boast 
*—ye’ll no get Out o* your night-cowl this fortnight 
—and that will suit us imco ill.—Na, na—there’s 
the chariot down byj let twa o’ tlie folk carry the 
young leddy there.” 

“ You’re right,” said tlie Antiquary, re-adjusting 
the sleeves and collar of his coat, “ you’re right, 
Caxon; this is a naughty night to swim in.—Miss 
Wardour, let me convey you to the chai’iot.” 

“ Not for worlds, till I see my fatlier safe.” 

In a few distinct words, evincing how much her 
resolution had surmounted even the mortal fear of 
so agitating a hazard, she explained the nature jot 
tlie situation beneath, and the w ishes of Lovel aud 
Ochiltree, 

^ lUglit, right, that’s right too—I should like to 
xieg^e son of Sir Gamelyn de Guardover on dry 
laVd myself—1 have a notion he would sign Hie 
alfyuration oath, and the Ragman-i-oll to boot, and 
aeimowledge Queen Mary to be nothing better than 
she should be, to get alongside my bottle of old port 
Hiat he ran away fixun, and left scarce begun. But 
he's safe now, and here a’ comes” (for tlie chair 
was again low'cx'od, and Sir Arthur made fast in it, 
without much consciousness on his own part) — 
“ here a* comes—Bowse away, my boys! canny wi’ 
him-^a pedigree of a hundred links is hanging on 
a tenpenny tow — Hie whole barony of Knockw'in- 
nock depends on tliree plies of hemp —respice finem, 
retpieefunem —look to your end—look to a rope’s 
end,—^Welcome, welcome, my good old friend, to 
firm land, tliough I cannot say to warm land or to 
dry land. A cord for ever against fifty fathom of 
water, though not in the sense of tlie base proverb 
---*a fico for Hie plirase — better sus. per funem, 
Hwh 9US* per cdU* 

^hiie Oldbuck ran on in this way, Sir ArHiur 
'da&\»afely wrapped In the dose embraces of ins 
^Mphter, who, tliat authority wld<5h Hie 

<ilrwnst^ce8 ordered some of Hie as- 

to the chariot, promising to 
li^ She lingered on Hie cliif, 

arm, to witness pro- 
-of -'Apee --whose' dangers liad 


Wliat have wo here?** said Oldbadt^ as 
vehicle once more asconded--^^* what p^i^ii^ And 
weather-beaten matter Is Hiifl?** 
torches illumined the rough fhee and grey^ihairs of 
old Ochiltree,—“ What! is it HiOttt«^&)X]ae| old j 
Mocker, 1 must needs be ixim4h with thee*^Biit | 
who Hie devil makes up your party besides I** 

Ane that’s weel worth ony twa 0* us, Monk- 
barns it’s the young stranger lad they ica’ Lovel 
—and he’s bcliaved Hiis blessed night hub if he had 
tliree lives to rely on, and was willing to waste Hiem 
a’ rather than endanger ithw folk’s.-^Ca* hooly, 
sirs, as ye w'ad win an auld man’s blessing 1-^ 10111(1 
Hiere’s uaebody below now to baud Hie j^‘*^IJae a 
care o’ the Cat’s-lug comer—bide weeraflf'Crtiin- 
mie’s-hom! ” 

“ Have a care indeed,” echoed Oldbuck. What! 
is it my rara avis —my black swan—my pheenix 
of companions in a post-cliaise ?—take cai*e of him, 
Mucklebackit.” 

** As muckle care as if he were a greybeard o* 
brandy; aud 1 caniia take mair if his hair were like 
John Harlowe’s.—Yo ho, my hearts! bowse away 
with him!” 

Lovel did, in fact, i*uu a much greater risk than 
any of his precursors. His weight was not suffi¬ 
cient to render liis ascent steady amid such a storm 
of w'ind, and he swung like an agitated p^dulum 
at the moiial risk of being daslied against the rocks. 
But he wa,s young, bold, and active, and, with the 
assistance of the beggar’s stout piked st^, which 
he had retained by advice of Hie propmtor, con¬ 
trived to bear himself from the face of the preci¬ 
pice, aud the yet mom liazardous projecting cliffs 
wdiich varied its surface. Tossed in empty space, 
like an idle aud unsubstantial feather, wita a mo^ 
Hon that agitated the brain at once with fear and 
with dizziness, he retained his alertness of exerHon 
and pi'esoiice of niiud; and it w as not until he was 
safely gi’oundcd upon the summit of ,tho cliff, that 
he felt temporary and giddy sickness*. vAs he re^ 
covered from a sort of half swoon, he cast his ©yea 
eagerly around. The object wliich they would most 
willingly have sought, was afready in the act of va- 
nishiug. Her white garment was just discemibl© 
as she followed on the path wdiich her father bad 
taken. She liad lingered till she saw Hie last of 
their company rescued from danger, and mitil she 
had been assured by the hoarse voice of Muckle¬ 
backit, that ^the callant Imd come off wi’ unbrizzed 
banes, and that he was but in a kind of dwam.**^ Hut 
Lovel was not aware that she liad expreesed in his 
fate oven this degree of interest,—which, though 
nothing more than was due to a stranger who had* 
assisted her in such an horn' of peril, bo would bavc 
gladly purcliascd by braidng even more imminent 
danger than ho had that evening been exposed to. 
The beggar she had ah^dy conmiaiided to come 
to Rnockwduuock that night. JM. made an excuse. 
—Then to-morrow lot me see you.” 

The old man pmmised to obey, Oldbuck thrust I 
somcHiing into his liand—Odiiltreo looked at it by | 
the torch-light, and returned it Na, na I I never 
tak gowd—besides, Monkbams, ye wad maybe be, 
rueing it Hio mom.” Then turning to Hie gtHto el 
dishermen and peasants—" Nowq Szs, wba swgie 
me a supper and some dean pease-strae?^ ^ . 

" I/* " and 1/*« and 1,” answered nwhy? 
voice. 

, " Aweel, since eae it is, 1- can 
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a^bam at ance, J^ll gac down wi* Saunde^ Muckle-I 
V|)aeldt*—be hoe aye a soup o’ something comfort^ 
al^ about.his bigging—and^ balms, I’ll maybe live 
to put ilka ahe o* ye in mind some ither night that ye 
hae pirpniteed me quarters and my awmousand 
away he went with the fisherman. 

Qldbuck laid the hand of strong possession on 
Loyel*—Deil a stride ye*s go to Fairport this night, 
young man—you must go home with me to Monk- 
barns. Why, man, you have been a hero—a per¬ 
fect Sir Wilh^ Wallace, by all accounts. Come, 
my good lad, take hold of my arm;— I am not a 
prime support in such a wind—but Caxon shall 
help us out—Here, you old idiot, come on the other 
aide of me.—And how the deil got you down to 
that infernal Bessy’s-apron, as they call it ? Bess, 
said they 1 Why, curse her, she has spread out that 
vile pennon or banner of womankind, like all the 
rest of her sex, to allure her votaries to death and 
headlong ruin.” 

I have been pretty well accustomed to climb¬ 
ing, and I have long observed fowlers practise that 
pass do^vn the cliff.” 

, But how, in the name of all that is wonderful, 
came you to discover tlie danger of the pettish Ba¬ 
ronet and his far more deserving daughter ? ” 

I saw them from the verge of the precipice.” 

From the verge! — umph — And what pos¬ 
sessed you ,dumosapendereprdcul deriipc'i —though 
dwima is not the appropriate epithet—what the 
deil, man, tempted ye to the verge of the craig \ ” 

Why—I like to see the gathering and growl¬ 
ing of a coming storm—or, in your own classical 
language, Mr Oldbuck, swarc mari magno —and so 
fortli—but here we reach the turn to Fairport. 1 
must wish you good-night.” 

Not a step, not a pace, not an inch, not a shath- 
mont, as I may say,—the mejinmg of wdiicli word 
has puzzled many that think themselves antiquaries. 

I am clear we should read salmondength for shath- 
monfs-Ungth. You ai’e awaro that the space allot¬ 
ted for the passage of a salmon through a dam, dike, 
or weir, by statute, is the length w’ithin wliicli a full- 
grown pig can turn himself round. Now I have a 
scheme to prove, that, as terrestrial objects were 
tlius appealed to for ascertaining submarine mea¬ 
surement, so it must be supposed that the produc¬ 
tions of the water were established as gages of the 
extent of land. — Shathmont—^salmont—you see 
the close alliance of the sounds; dropping out two 
h*s and a and assuming an I, makes the whole 
difference—I wish to Heaven no antiquarian deri¬ 
vation liad demanded heavier concessions.” 

But, my dear sir, I really must go home— I am 
wet to the skin.” 

Shalt have my night-gowm, man, and slippers, 
and catch the antiquarian fever as men do tlie 
plague, by wearing infected garments. Nay, I know 
what you would-be at—you are afraid to put the 
old bachelor to charges. But is there not the re¬ 
mains of tliat glorious chicken-pie—which, meo 
iirbitrto, is better cold than hot—and that bottle of 
my oldest port, out of which tlxe silly brain-sick Ba¬ 
ronet (whom I cannot pardon, since he has escaped 
breaking his neck) had just taken one glass, when 
his infirm noddle went a wool-gathering after Grame- 
lyn de Gnardoverl” 

So saying, he dragged Level forward, till the Pal- 
mer’s-port of Monk&ms received them. Never, 
peirliaps, liad it admitted two pedestrians more 


needing rest; for Monkbams’s ikttgue ha(| 
in a degree very contrary to his usiSd 
his more young and robust companion hadSij^t 
evening undergone agitation of mind whkin 
harassed and wearied him even more than his ek* 
traordinary exertions of body. 


CHAPTER IX. 

*• Bo brave,” she cried, “ you yet may be our gueat* 

Our haunted room was ever held the best. 

If, then, your valour can the sight sustain 
Of rustling curtains and the clinking chain; 

If your courageous tongue have powers to talk, . 
'When round your bed the horrid ghost shall walk; 

If you dare ask it why it leaves its tomb, 

I'll see your sheets well air’d, and show the room.” 

f rue Storp, 


They reached the room in which they had dined, 
and were clamorously welcomed by Miss Oldbuck. 

Where’s the younger womankind!” said the 
Antiquary. 

Indeed, brother, amang a’the steery, IVWia 
wadna be guided by me—she set away to tlie H^- 
ket-cmig-head—I wondei^ye didna see her.” 

‘‘Eh! — what—what’s that you siiy, sister? — 
did the girl go out in a night like this to the Hal- 
ket-head?—Good God! the misery of tlie night is 
not ended yet I ” 

“ But ye winua wait, Monkbams—ye are so im¬ 
perative and impatient”- 

“ Tittle-tattle, woman,” said the impatient and 
agitated Antiquary, “ where is my dear Mary?” 

“ Just where yo suld be yoursell, Monkbarns— 
up-stairs, and in her warm bed.” 

“ 1 could have sworn it,” said Oldbuck, laughing, 
but obviously much relieved—“I could have sworn 
it;—the lazy monkey did not car© if we were all 
drowned together. Why did you say she went out ? ” 

But ye wadna wait to hear out my tale, Monk- 
barns— she gaed out, and she came in again witlr 
the Gardener sae suno as she saw that nano o’yo* 
were clodded ower the craig, and that Miss W^- 
dour was safe in tlxo chariot;—she was ham^ a 
quarter of an hour S}me, for it’s now gangingHen ; 
—sair droukit was she, puir thing, sae I e’en put 
a glass o’ sherry in her water-gioiel.” . 

“ Right, Grizel, right—let womankind alone for 
coddling each other. But hear ye, my venerable 
sister—Start not at the word venerable; it implies 
many praise-worthy qualities besides age; though 
that too is honourable, albeit it is the last quality 
for which womankind would wish to be honoured 
—But perpend my words: let Level and me have 
forthwith the relics of the chicken-pie, and the re^ 
version of the port.” 

“ The (^icken-pie! tlie port!—ou dear! brother 
—there was but a wheen banes, and scarce a drap 
o’ the wine.” ^ 

The Antiquary’s countenance became clouded,.. 


though he was too well bred to give way, m the 
presence of a stranger, to his displeased surprl^ at 
t^ disappearance of the viands on which he hadt 
reckoned with absolute oertainiy. But hifl ^ter : 
understood these looks of ire, Ou dear I Moak- 
bams, what’s the use of making a warki” , 

I make no wark as ye call it, wqnian.*^ i V 
^ But what’s the use o’ look^g 
gluneh about a pieUe banes ?—m ye 
truth) ye maun ken the minister came 1 
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4oubt, about your 
as beca’d it (for ye ken how 
weel^if^glfted ivi’words), and hero ho wad bid© 
tlU^ ooiildHeap wi’ certainty how the matter was 
j^ety to gi^ wi' ye a’*-^He said fine things on 
the duty 0? resignation to Providence’s will, worthy 
man i that did he.” 

Oldbuck replied, catching the same tone, << War- 
thy BSant-o^he cared not how soon Monkbams had 
devolved on an heir female, IVo a notion;—and 
while he was occupied in this Christian office of 
conaolation against impending evil, 1 reckon that 
tha chicken-pie and my good port disappeared?” 

** Bear brother, how can you speak of sic frivo- 
t litiCB, when you have had sic an escape from tlie 

1 crai^l” 

^ ‘‘Better than my supper has had from the mi¬ 
nister’s Craig, Grizzle — it’s all discussed, I sup- 
i pose?” \ 

‘‘ Hout, ^onkbams, ye speak as if there was nae 
mair me^wi the house—wad ye not have had me 
offer t^'^onest man some slight refreshment after 
his w^ frae the manse ?” 

! ,Oi|lbiick half-whistled, half-hummed, the end of 
the old Scottish ditty, 

“ 0, first they eated the white puddings, 

And then they eated the black, 0, 

And thought th$ gudeman unto hiinscll. 

The deil clink down wi* that, 0 ! *’ 

His sister hastened to silence his murmurs, by 
proposing some of the relics of the dinner. He 
spoke of another bottle of wine, but recommended 
in preference a glass of brandy which was really 

1 excellent. As no entreaties could prevail on Lovel 
to indue the velvet night-cap and branched morn- 
ing-gown of his host, Oldbuck, who pretended to a 
little knowledge of the medical art, msisted on his 
going to bed as soon as possible, and proposed to 
dispatch a messenger (the indefatigable Caxon) to 
Fairport early in the morning, to procure him a 
j change of clothes. 

'58S|jFa8 die first intimation Miss Oldbuck had 
received that the young stranger w^as to be their 
guestlfor the night; and such was the surprise with 
whicn she was struck by a proposal so uncommon, 
that, had the superincumbent weight of her head¬ 
dress, such as we before described, been less pre¬ 
ponderant, her grey locks must have stai'ted up on 
end, and hurled it from its position. 

“ Lord haud a care o’ us! ” exclaimed the as¬ 
tounded maiden. 

“ What’s the matter now, Grizel?” 

' “ Wad ye but just speak a moment, Monkbarns?” 

“ Speak 1 —what should I speak about ? I want 
to get to my bed—and this poor young fellow—let 
a l^d be made ready for him instantly.” 

“ A bed?—The Lord preserve us!” again ejacu¬ 
lated GrizeL 

“ Wby^ what’s the matter now 1—are there not 
be^ and rooms enough in the house 1—was it not 
iin anoint hoepUium, in which 1 am warranted to 
S 9 >y, be^ we]ire nigktiy made down for a score of 

. “ p d^, Monkbama 1 wha kens what they might 
do lahg^me?->^but in our time—beds—ay, troth, 
thei^’raada^ow sic as ffiey are—and rooms enow 

thne, nor the rooms aired.—If 
;^ary and me might hae gone down 

1 Becid© is Aye fwid to see ns— 

(and sae is tlie minister, brother)—Bnt nbvFi ^de 

save us!”- ' , 

“ Is there not the Green Boom, Grizel 1” 

“ Troth is there, and it is in decent order toc^ 
though naebody has sleepit there since Dr Heavy* 
steme, and”— 

“ And what?” 

^ “ And what! I am sure ye ken yourseH what a 
night he had—ye wadna expose the young gentle¬ 
man to the like o’ that, wad ye?” 

Lovel interfered upon hearing this aliercationi 
and protested he would far rather walk home than 
put them to the least inconvenience—that the ex¬ 
ercise would be of service to him—that he knew 
the road perfectly, by night or day, to Fairport— 
that the storm was abating, and so forth;—add¬ 
ing all that civility could suggest as an excuse for 
escaping from a hospitality which seemed more in¬ 
convenient to his host than he could possibly have 
anticipated. But the howling of the wind, and the 
pattering of the rain against the windows, with his 
knowledge of the preceding fatigues of the evening, 
must have prohibited Oldbuck, even had he enter¬ 
tained less regard for his young friend than he 
really felt, from permitting him to depart. Besides, 
he was piqued in honour to show that he himself 
was not governed hy womankind—“ Sit ye down, 
sit ye down, sit ye down, man,” he reiterated;— 

“ an yo part so, 1 would I might never draw a cork 
again, and here comes out one from a prime bottle 
of—strong ale—right anno domini —none of your 
Wassia Quassia decoctions, but brewed of Monk- 
barns barley—John of the Gimel never drew a 
better flagon to entertain a wandering minstrel, or 
palmer, with the freshest news from Palestine.— 
And to remove from your mind tlie slightest wish 
to depart, know, that if you do so, your character 
'as a gallant knight is gone for over. Why, ’tis an 
adventure, man, to sioep in the Green Room at 
Monkbarns.—Sister, pray see it got ready—And, 
although tho bold adventm’er, Heavysteme, dree’d 
pain and dolour in that charmed apartment, it is 
no reason why a gallant knight like you, nearly 
twice as tall, and not half so heavy, should not en¬ 
counter and break the spoil.” 

“ What! a haunted apartment, I suppose 1 ” 

“ To be sure, to bo sure—every mansion in this 
country of the slightest antiquity has its ghosts and 
its haunted chaipber, and you must not suppose 
us worse off than our neighbours. They are going, 
indeed, somewhat out of fashion. I have seen the 
day, when, if you had doubted tho reality of the 
ghost ill an old manor-house, you ran the risk of 
being made a ghost yourself, as Hamlet sa^s.—• 
Yes, if you had challenged the existence of Eed- 
cowl in the Castle of Glenstirym, old Sip Peter 
Pepperbraiid would have had ye out to his court¬ 
yard, made you betake yourself to yotm weapon, and 
if your trick of fence were not the nettep^ would 
have sticked you like a paddock, on his own baro¬ 
nial middenstead. I once narrowly escaped such 
an affray—but I humbled myself, and apologized 
to Redcowl; for, even in my younger days, I wa« 
no friend to the mononuxchia, or duel, and would 
rather walk with Sir Priest than with Sir 
care not who knows so much of my valour. Thai^ 
God, I am old now, end can indulge my indt^j^* 
ties without tho necessity of supportii^ thci^ bjf 
cold steel” ; ^ 

Here Miss Oldbuck re entered^ with a 
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8a^ expreBcaon of countenance.—‘‘Mr Lovers 
beS’s readv, brother—^clean sheets—weel airod— 
a spunk of fire in the chimney — 1 am sure, Mr 
I^vel'^ (addressing liim), “ it*s no for the trouble 
—and I nope you will liave a good night’s rest— 
But”— 

“ Yon are resolved,” said the Antiquary, “ to do 
wliat you can to prevent it.” 

“ Me ?—1 am sure 1 have said naetliing, Monk- 
barns.” 

“Mydear madam,” said Lcxvel, “allowme to 
ask you the meaning of your obliging anxiety on 
rny account” 

“ Ou, Monkhanis does not like to hear of it— 
but he kens himsell that the room lias an ill name. 
It’s weel minded that it was there auld llab Tull 
the town-derk was sleeping when he had that mai*- 
vellous communication about tlio grand law-plea 
liotween us and the feuars at the Mussel-craig—It 
had cost a liantle siller, Mr Lovel; for law-pleas 
were no carried on witliout siller lang s^ne inair 
than tliey are now—and the Monkhanis of that 
day—our gudesirc, Mr Lovcl, as I said before— 
was like to be waured afore the Session for want of 
a paper—Monkhanis there kens weel what paper 
it was, but Use w'arraut he’ll no help me out wi’ 
my tale—but it w’as a papey of gi*eat significance 
to the plea, and v e were to be waured for want o’t. 
Aweel, the cause was to come on before tho fifteen 
—in presence, as they ca’t—and auld llab Tull, 
the town-clerk, he cam ower to make a last search 
for the paper that was wanting, before our gude- 
sire gaed into Edinburgh to look after his ]>lca— 
BO fhere was little time to come aud gang on. He 
Was but a doited snuffy body, liab, as I ’vo heard 
*~-but then he was the town-clerk of Fairport, and 
; tho Monkbams heritors ayo cm[)loyed him on ac¬ 
count of their connexion wi’ the burgh, yc ken.” ' 

“ Sister Grizel, this is abominable,” interrupted 
Oldbuck; “ 1 vow to Heaven yc might have mised 
the ghosts of every abbot of Trotcosoy, since the 
daj'S of Waldimir, in tho time you have been de- 
I tailing the introduction to this single spectre.— 
j Learn to be succinct in your narrative—Imitate the 
concise style of old Aubrey, an experienced gliost- 
seer, who entered his memoranda on tliesc subjects 
in a terse business-like manner; exempli gratia — 

‘ At Cirencester, 5th March, 1C70, was an appari¬ 
tion.—Being demanded whether good spirit or bad, 

I made no answer, but instantly di^ppeared with a 
I curious perfume, aud a melodious twang.’— Vide 
! his Miscellanies, p. eighteen, as well as 1 can re¬ 
member, and near the middle of the page,” 

“ 0, Monkbarns, man! do ye think everybody 
is as book-learned as yoursell ?— But ye like to gar 
folk look like fools—ye can do lliat to Sir Arthur, 
and tlie minister his very sell.” 

“ Natui’e has been beforehand with me, Grizel, 
in both these instances, Jind in anotlier wiiich shall 
be nameless;—but bike a glass of ale, Grizel, and 
proceed with your story, for it w’axes late.” 

** Jenny’s just warming your bed, Monkbarns, 
and ye maun e’en wait till she’s done.—Weel, H 
was at the search that our gudesire, Monkbarns 
that ilien was, made wi’ auld Kab Tull’s assistance; 
—but ue’er-bo-lickot could they find that was to 
their purpose* And sae, after they had touzled out 
tnony a leather poke-full o* papers, the town-clerk 
had hia drap punch at e’en to wash the dust out of 
ais throat—we never were glass-breakers in this 


house, Mr Lovel, but the body had got sic a trick 
of fiippllng and tippling wi’ tiie bailies am dea¬ 
cons when they met (which was amaist il^uight) 
concerning the common gude o’ the burgm thaihe 
couldna weel sleep without it—But his puncdi he 
gat, aud to bed he gacd; and in tho mid^ of the 
night he gat a fearfu’ wakening I—he was nev^ 
just himsell after it, and he was stnicken wi* the 
dead palsy that very day four years. He thought, 
Mr Lovel, that he heard the curtains o’ his bed fis- 
sil, and out he lookit, fancying, puir man, it might 
hae been the cat—But he saw—God hae a care o’ 
us 1 it gars my flesh aye creep, though I hae tauld 
the story twenty times—he saw a weel-fa’ard auld 
gentleman standing by his bedside, in the moon¬ 
light, in a queer-fashioned dress, wi* mony a but¬ 
ton and band-string about it, and tliat part o’ hia 
garments which it does not become adeddy to par* 
ticulareeze, w'as baith side and wide, hnd as mony 
plies o’t as of ony Hamburgh skipper’s—He had 
a beard too, and whiskers turned upwards on his 
upper-lip, as lang as baudrons’—and mony mair 
jiarticulars there were tliat Rah Tull tauld V, but 
they are forgotten now—^it’s an auld story. AVepl, 
llab was a just-living man for a country wr^r~ fi 
and he was less fear’d than maybe might j^t hae ji 
been expected; and lie asked in the name b’ good- ! 
ness what the apparition wanted—and tho spirit 
answered in an unknovni tongue. Then llab said I 
he tried him wi’ Erso, for he cam in Iiis youth frae ■ 
the braes of Glenlivat — but it wadna do. Aweel 
in this strait, he bethought bun of tlio twa or three 
w'ords o’ Latin, that he used in making out the 
torni’s deeds, and he had nao sooner tried tho spirit 
wi’ that, than out cam sic •a blatter o’ Latin about 
his lugs, that poor llab Tull, wha was nae great 
scholar, was clean overwliclmed. Od, but he waj; 
a bauld body, aud ho minded tlie Lat^ name for 
the deed that ho was wanting. It was something 
about a cart, 1 fancy, for tho ghaist cried aye, Gart¬ 
er, carter - 

“ Cartaf you transfonner of languages’.’’ cried 
Oldbuck ;—“if my ancestor had learned nd other 
language in the otlicr world, at least he would not 
forget the Latiuity for w'hich ho w'as so famous while 
in tliis.” 

“ Weel, weel, carta be it then, but they ca’d it 
caHer that toll’d me tlie story. It cried ayo earta, 
if sac be that it w’as carta, and made a sign toRab 
to follow it. Rab Tull keopit a liighland heart, 
and bang’d out o’ bed, and till some of his readiest 
claos—and he did follow the tiling up stairs and 
down stall’s to tho place we ca* the liigh dow-cot— 
(a sort of a little tower in the comer of tho auld 
house, where there was a rickle o’ useless boxes 
and trunks) — and there the ghaist gae Rab a kick 
wi’ the tae foot; and a kick wi’ the totlier, to that 
very auld east-country tabernacle of a cabinet that 
my brother has standing beside liis library table, 
and then disappeared like a fuff o’ tobacco, leaving 
Rab in a very pitiful condition.” 

“ TenuessecessU in auras,** quoth Oldbuck. “Mar¬ 
ry, sir, 7 mnsit odor —But, sure enough,; the deed 
was there foimd in a drawer of this forgotten re- 
posdtojyv wdiich contained many otlier curiens old 
pai^rs, now properly labelled and arraage^ and 
which seemed to harv’e belonged to my an^^tor, 
the first possessor of Monkbaa^ The deed, 
strangely recovered, was the original of 

Erection of the Abbey, Abbe^ Lands, and so forth, 
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of T^tfeosey) com^hending Moukbams and others. 
Into a JLordship of Regality in favour of the first 
KaHi-^nH^ougibber, a mvourite of James the Sixth. 
It/w subsc^l^d by the King at Westminster, the 
seventeenth day of January, A.D. one tliousand 
six hundred and twelve—thirteen. It*s not wortli 
while to repeat the witnesses’ names.” 

" I would rather,” said Lovel, with awakened 
cuBosity, “ 1 would rather hear your opinion of 
the way in which tlie deed was discovered.” 

" Why, if I wanted a pati'on for my legend, 1 
could find no less a one tlian Saint Augustine, who 
tells the story of a deceased person appearing to 
his son, when sued for a debt which had been paid, 
and directing him where to find the discliarge.^ 
But I rather opine with Lord Bacon, who says that 
imagination is much akin to miracle-working faith. 
There was alwa^-s some idle story of the room be¬ 
ing haimted by tlio spirit of Aldobrand Oldenbuck, 
my great-grejkt-great-grandfatlier—it’s a sliame to 
the Englj&language Siat we have not a less clumsy 
way o^expresamg a relationsliip of which we liave 
ccas^n to think and spealc so frequently. He was 
for^gner, and wore his national dress, of wliicli 
aditiSn had pi’cservcd an accurate description; 
and^ indeed there is a print of likn, supposed to be 
by Reginald Elstracke, j)ulling the press with his 
own himd, as it works off the sheets of his scarce 
edition of the Augsburg Confession. He was a 
chemist, as well as a good rnecliaiiic, and either of 
these qualities in this country was at tliat time suf¬ 
ficient to constitute a white witch at least. This 
Buperstitioufl old uritcr had heard all this, and pro¬ 
bably believed it, and in liis sleep the image and idea 
of my ancestor recalled that of his cabinet, w’hich, 
with tlie grateful attention to antiquities and the 
memory of our ancestors not unusually met with, 
had been pushed into the pigeon-house to be out of 
die way—Add a quantum gujicit of exaggeration, 
and you have a key to the whole mystery.” 
i ‘‘ H brother! brother! But Hr Heavysterae, 
whose sleep was so sore broken, that he 
declaipd he wadna pass another night in the Green 
Rooni to get all Monkbarns, so tiiat ^Mary and 1 
were forced to yield our”- 

‘‘ Why, Grizel, tlie doctor is a good, honest, pud¬ 
ding-headed German, of much merit in his own way, 
but fond of the mystical, like many of his coiuitry- 
men. You and ho had a traffic tlie whole evening, 
in which yon received tales of Mesmer, Shropfor, 
Cagliostro, and other modem pretenders to the 
mystery of raising spirits, discovering hidden trea¬ 
sure, and so forth, in exchange for your legends of 
the green bedchamber;—and considering tliat the 
Illuitrissimug ate a pound and a half of Scotch 
coUops to supper, smoked six pipes, and drank ale 
and brandy in proportion, 1 am not surprised at 
his having a fit of the night-mare. But every thing 
is now ready. Permit me to light you to your 
a^tment, Mr Lovel—1 am sure you have need 
of resf—and I trust my ancestor is too sensible of 
tJie dutias of hospitality to interfere W'itli the repose 
which have so weU merited by your manly and 
gallant lehaviour.” 

So sjjjmg, the Antiquary took up a bedroom can- 
dlestitffimxyi^ivo rilver and antique form, which, 
h^^misarved, was wrought out of the silver found in 
theinh;^ of the Harz mountains, and had been the 

" 1 SeeKote R - Dream, 


property of tlie very personage who had supplied 
tliem witli a subject for conversation. And having 
so said, he led the way through numy a dusky and 
winding passage, now ascending, and anon descend* 
ing again, until he came to tlie apartment destined 
for Ids young guest. 


CHAPTER X. 

When midnight o'er the moohless skies 
Her pall of transient death has spread, 

Wlien mortals sleep, when spectres rise 
And none are wakeful but the dead; 

No bloodless shape my wav pursues. 

No sheeted ghost my couen annoys, 

Visions more sad my fancy views,— 

\"ision8 of long-departed joys. 

yr, R. Spenser. 

When they reached the Green Room, as it was 
called, Oldbuck placed tlie candle on tii© toilet- 
table, before a huge raiiTor with a black japanned 
frame, surrounded by dressing-boxes of me same, 
and looked around him witli something of a dis¬ 
turbed cxiu’ession of countenance. “ 1 am seldom 
in this apai'tment,” he said, “ and never without 
yielding to a melancholy feeling — not, of course, 
on account of tlic childish nonsense that Grizel was 
telling you, but owing to circumstances of an early 
and unhappy attachment. It is at sucli moments as 
these, Mr Lovel, that feel the cliangcs of time. 
The same objects are before us—those inanimate 
things wiiicli we have gazed on in wayward infancy 
and imjietuous youth, in anxious and scheming 
manliood — they are permanent and tlie same; but 
when wc look upon them in cold unfeeling old age, 
can we, changed in our temper, our pursuits, our 
feelings—changed in our form, our limbs, and our 
strength, — can wo be ourselves called the same I 
or do we not ratlier look back with a sort of won¬ 
der upon our former selves, as beings separate and 
distinct from what we now' are ? Tlie philosopher 
who appealed from Philip inflamed with wine to 
Philip in his hours of sobriety, did not choose a 
judge so different, as if he had appealed from Philip 
in liis youth to Pliilip in his old age. I cannot but 
bo touched with tlie feeling so beautifully expressed 
in a poem which 1 have heard repeated: ^ 

My eyes are dim with childish tears, 

My heart is idly stirr’d, 

For the same sound is in my ears 
MTiich in those days I heard. 

Thus fares It still in our decay; 

And yet the wiser mind 
Mourns less for what time takes away, 

Than what ho leaves behind. 

Well, time cures every w'ound, and tliough the scar 
may remain and occasionally' ache, yet the earliest 
agony of its recent infliction is felt no more.”—- 
So saying, he shook Lovel cordially by the hand, 
w'ished him good-night, and took his leave. 

Step after step Lovel could trace his host’s re¬ 
treat along the various passages, and each door 
. wliicli he closed behind liim feU with a sound more 
distant and dead. The guest, tlius separated from 
tlie living world, took up the candle and surveyed 
the apartment. The fii'o blazed cheerfully. Mrs 
Grizel’s attention had left some fresh wooc^ should 
ho choose to continue it, and the apartment had ft 
comfortable, though not a lively a ppearaaoe* It 

ilP^obably 'Wordsworth's Lyrical Ballads had not as 
I yet been published. 
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fvas hung with tapestry^ which tlie looms of Arras 
had pro&eed in the sixteenth century^ and which 
the lUmed typographer^ so often mentioned^ had 
brought witli him as a sample of the arts of the 
Continent The subject was a hunting-piece; and 
as the leafy boughs of the forest-trees, branching 
over the tapestry, formed the predominant colour, 
the apartment had thence acquired its name of the 
Green Chamber. Grim figures, in tho old Flemish 
dress, with slashed doublets covered with ribbands, 
short cloaks, and trunk-hose, were engaged in 
holding grey-houuds or stag-hounds in tlie leash, 
or cheering them upon the objects of their game. 
Others, with hoar-spears, swords, and old-fashioned 
guns, were attacking stags or boars whom they 
had brought to hay. The branches of the woven 
forest were crowded witli fowls of various kinds, 
each depicted with its proper plumage. It seemed 
as if the prolific and rich invention of old Chaucer 
had animated the Flemish artist with its profusion, 
and Oldbuck had accordingly caused the following 
verses, from that ancient and excellent poet, to be 
embroidered in Gothic letters, on a sort of border 
’ which he had added to the tapestry: — 

# Lo! here be oakia grete, stroight as a lime. 

Under the which the grass, so fresh of line, 

Be’th newly sprung—at ei^ht foot or nine. 

Everich treo well from his fellow grew, 

With branches broad laden with leaves now, 

That sprongen out against the sonne sheeno. 

Some golden red, and some a glad bright green. 

And in another canton was the following similar 
legend; — 

And many an hart, and many an hind. 

Was both before mo and behind. 

Of fawns, sownders, bucks, and does 

Was full the wood, and many roes. 

And many squirrells that ysato 
j High on tho trees, and nuts ate. 

I The bed was of a dark and faded green, wrought 
! to correspond with the tapestry, but by a more mo- 
I dem and less skilful hand. iMie large and heavy 
i stuff-bottomed chairs, with black ebony backs, were 
j embroidered after the same pattern, and a lofty 
I mirror, over tho antique chimney-picce, correspond- 
1 ed in its mounting with that on the old-fashioned 
j toilet. 

j “ I have heard,” muttered Level, as he took a 
j cursory view of the room and its furniture, “ tliat 
; ghosts often chose the best room in tho mansion to 
which they attached themselves and I cannot dis¬ 
approve of the taste of the disembodied printer of 
the Augsburg Confession.” But he found it so 
difficult to fix his mind upon the stories which had 
been told him of an apartment with which they 
seemed so singularly to correspond, that lie almost 
regretted the absence of those agitated feelmgs, half 
fear half curiosity, which sympathize with tho old 
legends of awe and wonder, from which the anxious 
reality of his own hopeless passion at present de- 
, tached him. For he now only felt emotions like 
those expressed in the lines,— 

Ah! cruel maid, how hast thou changed 
The temper of my mind! 

My heart by thee from all estranged, 

Becomes like thee unkind. 

He endeavoured to conjure up something like the 
feelings which would, at another time, have been 
congenial to his situation, but his heart had no room 
for these vagaries of imagination. The recollection 
of Miss Wardour, determined not to aclmowledge 
him when compelled to endure his society, and 


evincing her pur^s© to escape from it, womd have 
alone occupied 1^ imagination exclusivjpy* Bn 
with this were united recollections more agitating 
if less painful,ir-her hair-breadth escape—thel^- 
tunate assistance which he had bceh able to temer 
her—Yet what was liis requital ? She left the cliff 
while his fate was yet doubtful—while it was un¬ 
certain whether her preserver had not lost the life 
which he had exposed for her so freely. Surely 
gratitude, at least, called for some little interest in 
his fate—But no—she could not be selfish or un¬ 
just—it was no part of her nature. She only de¬ 
sired to shut the door against hope, and, even in 
compassion to him, to extinguish a passion which 
she could never return. 

But this lover-like mode of reasoning was not 
likely to reconcile him to his fate, since the more 
amiable his imagination presented Miss Wardoui’, • 
the more inconsolable he felt he should be rendered 
by the extinction of his hopes. He^ was, indeed, 
conscious of possessing the power of removing her 
prejudices on some points; but, even in exitoemity, 
he determined to keep the original detem^ation j 
which he had formed, of ascertaining that she de- f 
sired an explanation, ere he intruded one upon her. j 
And, turn the matter as he would, he could not re- j 
gai’d his suit as desperate. There was something 1 
! of embarrassment as well as of grave surprise in he* ■ 
I look when Oldbuck presented him—and, perhaps, | 
upon second thoughts, the one was assumed to co- j 
ver the other. He would not relinquish a pursuit 
which had already cost him such pains. Plans, 
suiting the romantic temper of the bniin that enter¬ 
tained them, chased each other through his head, 

1 thick and in’egular as the motes of the sun-beam, | 
; and, long after ho had laid himself to rest, conti- j 
niied to prevent the repose which he greatly needed. ! 
1 Then, wearied by the uncertainty and difficulties ; 
I with which each scheme appeared to be attended, 
he bent up his mind to the strong effort of shaking 
off his love, “ like dew-drops from the lion’s mane,” ' 
and resuming those studies and that careei^Tof fife 
which his unrequited affection had so long (find so i 
fruitlessly interrupted. In this last resolution he ' 
j endeavoured to fortify himself by every argument i 
which pride, as well as reason, could suggest. She i 
shall not suppose,” ho said, that, presuming on an i 
accidental seryico to her or to her father, I am de¬ 
sirous to intrude myself upon that notice, to which, 
personally, she considered me as having no title, 

1 will see her no more. I will return to the land 
which, if it affords none fairer, has at least many 
as fair, and less haughty than Miss Wardour. To¬ 
morrow I will bid adieu to these northern shores, 
and to her who is as cold and relentless as her cli¬ 
mate.” When he liad for some time brooded over 
this sturdy resolution, exliausted nature at length 
gave way, and, despite of wmih, doubt, and anxiety, 
he sunk into slumte. 

It is seldom that sleep, after such violent agita¬ 
tion, is either sound or refreshing. Lovel’s was 
disturbed by a thousand baseless and cohifused vi¬ 
sions. He was a bird—he was a fish—or he flew 
like the one, and swam like the other,—qualities 
which would have been very essential to safety 
a few hours before. Then Miss Wardour a 
syren, or a bird of Paradise; her father a tritohj^ or 
a sea-gull; and Oldbuck alternately a pon»oi^ and \ 
a cormorant. These agreeable imaghfanons wm 
varied by all the usual vagaries of a feverish dream; 
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"^the m refused to bear the visionary, tlie water 
seemedlto bum him—the rocks felt like down-pil¬ 
lows s^J^d^yQS dashed against tliem—whatever he 
uudffl&ok, '^fi^ilcd' in some strange and unexpected 
ni^ner-*-and whatever attracted liis attention, mi- 
(Icnvent, as he attempted to investigate it, some 
wild and wonderful metamorphosis, wdiile his mind 
continued all the while in some degree conscious of 
tlie delusion, from which it in vain struggled to free 
itself byawaldng;—feverish symptoms all, with 
which those who are haunted by the night-hag whom 
I the learned call Ephialtes, are but too well acquaint- 
I ed. At length tliese crude phantasmata arranged 
; Uiemsclves into something more regular, if indeed 
I the imagination of Lovel, after he awoke (for it w'as 
I by no means tlie faculty in which his mind was least 
I rich), did not gradually, insensibly, and uninten¬ 
tionally, arrange in better order the scene, of which 
I liis sleep presented, it may be, a less distinct out- 
i line. Or it ijs possible that his feverish agitation 
I may have a^jaasted him in forming the vision. 

Leaving this discussion to the learhed, we will 
«ay, tl^ after a succession of wild images, such 
as we^jiave above described, our hero, for such we 
must atoknow'ledge him, so far regained a conscious¬ 
ness of locality as to remember where lie was, and 
the whole furniture of the Green Chamber was de- 
■ picted to his slumbering eye. And hero, once more, 

I lot me protest, that if there should be so much old- 
i fashioned faith left among this shrewd and scepti- 
1 cal generation, as to suppose that what follows was 
i {in impression conveyed rather by the eye than by 
I tije imagination, I do not impugn their doctrine. 

I He W'QS, then, or imagined himself, broad awake in 
I tlic Green Chamber, gazing upon tlio flickering and 
occasional flame which the unconsiimed I’cmnants 
of the fagots sent forth, as, one by one, they fell 
down upon the red embers, into which the princi¬ 
pal part of the boughs to w'hich they belonged had 
crumbled away. Insensibly the legend of Aldo- 
brknd Oldenbuck, and his mysterious visits to the 
iiiifjak^^ the chamber, awoke in his mind, and 
with as we often feel in dreams, an anxious and 
foarfuU expectation, which seldom fails instantly to 
suminQii up before our mind’s eye the object of 
our fear. Brighter sparldes of light flashed from 
the chimney, with such intense brilliancy as to en¬ 
lighten all tlie room. The tapestry waved wildly 
on the wall, till its dusky forms seemed to become 
animated. The hunters blew their horns—the stag 
seemed to fly, the boar to resist, and the hounds to 
assail the one and pursue the other; tlie cry of 
deer, mangled by throttling dogs—the shouts of 
men, and the clatter of horSes’ hoofs, seemed at once 
to surround him—while every group pursued, with 
all the fury of the chase, the employment in wdiich 
the artist had represented them as engaged. Lo¬ 
vel looked on tliis strange scene devoid of wonder 
(w^hich seldom intrudes itself upon the sleeping 
mney), but with an anxious sensation of awful fear. 
At lengtli an individual figure among the tissued 
huntsmen, as he gazed upon them more fixedly, 
seemed to leave the arras and to approach the bed 
of the sjumberer. As he drew near, his figure ap¬ 
peared TO alter. His bugle-hom became a brazen 
clasp^dwbluine; his hunting-cap changed to such 
a flawed hc^d-gear as graces the burgomasters of 
B^mbrandt; his Flemish garb remained, but his 
feature, Hq longer agitated with the fury of the 
ohase, were changed io such a state of awful and 


stem composure, as might best pourtmy the first 
proprietor of Monkbams, such as he had been de¬ 
scribed to Lovel by his descend.ant8 in the coui'se 
of the preceding evening. As this metamorphosis 
took place, the hubbub among the other person¬ 
ages ill the arras disappeared from the imagination 
of tlio dreamer, which was now exclusively bent on 
the single figure before him. Lovel strove to in¬ 
terrogate this awful person in the form of exorcism 
proper for the occasion; but his tongue, as is usual 
in frightful dreams, refused its ofiice, and clung, 
palsied, to the roof of his mouth. Aldobrand held 
up his finger, as if to impose silence upon the guest 
who had intruded on his apartment, and began de- 
liberatel}^ to unclasp the venerable volume which 
occupied his left hand. When it w’as unfolded, he 
turned over the loaves hastily for a short space, 
and tlien raising liis figure to its full dimensions, 
and holding the book aloft in his left hand, pointed 
to a passage in the page wdiich ho thus displayed. 
Although the language w'as unknown to our dream¬ 
er, his eye and attention were both strongly caught 
by the line which the ligiire seemed thus to press 
upon his notice, the words of which appeared to 
blaze with a supernatural light, and remained ri¬ 
veted upon his memory. As the vision shut his 
volume, a strain of delightful music seemed to fill 
the apartment—Lovel started, and became com¬ 
pletely awake. The music, however, was still in 
ids ears, nor ceased till he could distinctly follow 
the measure of an old Scottish tune. 

lie sate up in bed, and endeavoured to clear his 
brain of the phantoms which had disturbed it du¬ 
ring this \veary night. The beams of the morning 
.sun streamed through the half-closed shutters, and 
admitted a distinct liglit into the apartment. He 
looked round upon the hangings,—but the mixed 
groups of silken and worsted Imntsmen were as sta¬ 
tionary as tejiter-hooks could make them, and only j 
trembled slightly as the early breeze, which found j 
its way through an open crevice of tlio latticed win- ! 
dow, glided along their surface. Lovel leapt out of 
bed, and, wrapping liimself in a morning-gown, tliat 
had been considerately laid by his bedside, stepped 
towards the window, wdiicli commanded a view of 
the sea, the roar of whose billows anuoimced it still 
disquieted by the storm of the preceding evening, 
altl lough the morning was fair and serene. The 
window of a tuiTct, which projected at an angle 
witli the wall, and thus came to be very near Lovel’a 
apartment, was half open, and from that quarter he 
heard again the same music which liad probably 
brolcen short his dream. With its visionary cha¬ 
racter it had lost much of its chanus—it was now 
nothing more than an ail* on the harpsichord, tole¬ 
rably well performed—such is tlie caprice of ima¬ 
gination as affecting the fine arts, A female voice 
sung, with some taste and great simplicity, some¬ 
thing between a song and a hymn, in w'ords to the 
following effect:— 

” Why sit’st thou by that ruin’d haU, 

Thou aged carle so stern and grey ? 

Dost thou its former pride recall, 

Or ponder how it pass’d away?”— 

Know’st thou not me! ” the Deep Voice cried, 

‘‘ So long enjoy’d, so oft misus’d— 

Alternate, In thy fickle pride. 

Desired, neglected, and accused ? 

** Before my breath, like blazing flax, 

Man and his marvels pass BW&y ; 

And changing empires wano and wax. 

Are founded, flourish, and decay. 
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•* lUMldent mine hour8>~tho space is brief— 

YThUe in my glass the sand-grains shiver, 

Aiid measureless thy joy or grief, 

Vnien TiUB and thou shall part for ever 1 '* 

While the verses were yet singing, Level had 
returned to his bed; the train of ideas which they 
awsdeened was romantic and pleasing, such as his 
soul delighted in, and, willingly adjourning, till 
more broad day, the doubtful task of determining 
on his future line of conduct, he abandoned him¬ 
self to the pleasing languor inspired by the music, 
and fell into a sound and refreshing sleep, from 
' which he was only awakened at a late hour by old 
Caxon, who came creeping into the room to render 
the offices of a valet-de-chambre. 

^ I have brushed your coat, sir,” said the old 
man, when he perceived Level was awake; “ the 
callant brought it frao Fairport this morning, for 
that ye had on yesterday is scantly feasibly dry, 
though it’s been night at the kitchen fire; and I 
ha« cleaned your shoon. I doubt ye’ll no be want¬ 
ing me to tie your hair, for” (with a gentle sigh) ‘‘ a* 
the yoimg gentlemen wear crops now ; but 1 hae the 
curling-tangs here to gie it a bit turn ower the 
^brow, if ye like, before ye gao down to the leddies.” 
1^0vcl, who was by this time once more on his 
legs, declined the old man’s- professional offices, 
but accompanied the refusal with such a douceur 
as completely sweetened Caxon’a mortification. 

** It’s a pity he disna get his hair tied and pou- 
thered,” said the ancient frizeur, wlicn ho had got 
once more into the kitohen, in which, on one pre¬ 
tence or other, he spent three parts of his idle time 
that is to say, of Ids uhole time—it’s a great 
pity, for he’s a comely young gentleman.” 

‘‘ llout awa, ye auld gowk,” said Jenny Ilinthe- 
rout, would ye crcesli his bonny brown liair wi’ j 
your nasty ulyie, and then moust it like the auld 
minister’s wig? Ye’ll be for your breakfast, I’se I 
warrant?— hac, Uiero’s a soup paiTitch for ye—it ! 


it detestable, but did refhim, he saw bd' should 
otherwise give great offence to his host, #ho had 
the liquor annually prepai-ed with peculia;**'®!!©, ac¬ 
cording to the approved recipe bequeathed to' him 
by the so-o:^n mentioned Aldobrand Oldenbuck. 
The Iiospitality of the ladies offered Lovel a break¬ 
fast more suited to mo<lern taste, and while he was 
engaged in partaking of it, he was assailed by indi¬ 
rect inquiries concerning the manner in wliich he 
had passed the night. 

“ We canna compliment Mr Lovel on his looks 
this morning, brother—but he winna condescend 
on any ground of disturbance he has had in the 
night time. I am certain he looks very pale, and 
when he came here, he w'as as fresh as a rose.” 

" Why, sister, consider tliis rose of yours has 
been knocked about by sea and wind all yesterday 
evening, as if ho had been a bunch of kelp or tangle, 
and how the devil would you have him retain his 
colour ? ” 

“ I certainly do still feel somewhat fatigued.” 
said Lovel, “ notwithstanding the excellent, accom¬ 
modations with wliicli your hospitality so^ainply 
supplied me.” r 

“ Ah, sir!” said Miss Oldbuck, looking at him 
w'itli a knowing smile, or what was meant to/be e, 
“ ye’ll notallow of ony inconvenience, out of civility 
to as.” 

‘‘ Really, madam,” replied Lovel, " I had no dis¬ 
turbance; for 1 cannot term such the music with 
which some kind fairy favoured mo.” 

“ I doubted Mary wad waken you wi’ her skreigh* 
ing ; sJio didna ken £ had left open a chink of yom 
vvin<low, for, forbye the ghaist, the Green Iloom 
disna vent weel in a high wind—But I am jud/^g 
ye heard mair tlian Mary’s lilts yestreen. VVeeJ, 
men are hardy creatures—they can gae through 
wi’ a’ thing. I am sure, lia<l I been to undergo ony 
thing of that nature,— that’s to say that’s beyond 
nature—I would hae skreigh’d out at once, and 


will set ye better to bo slaistering at them and the 
lapper-inilk than middling wi’ Mr Lovel’s head—ye 
wati spoil the maist natural and beautifaest head o’ 
hair in a’ Fairport, baith burgh and coimty.” 

The poor barber sighed over the disrespect into 
which liis art had so universally fallen, but Jenny 
was a person too important to offend by contradic¬ 
tion ; so sitting (quietly dow-n in the kitchen, he 
digested at once Ins humiliation, and the contents 
of a bicker which held a Scotch pint of substantnU 
oatmeal poiTidge. 


CHAPTER XL 

Sometimes he thinks that Heaven this pageant sent, 
And order'd all the pogeants as they went; 

Sonteiimes that only 'twas wild Fancy's play,— 
like loose and scatter'd relics of the day. 

We must now request our readers to adjourn to 
tfie breakfast-parlour of Mr Oldbuck, who, des- 
pism|^ the modem slops of tea and coffee, was sub¬ 
stantially regaling himself, more majoru7n, with cold 
roast-beef, and a glass of a sort of beverage called 
mum —a species oif fat ale, brewed from wheat and 
bitter herbs, of which the present generation only 
know Uie name by its occurrence in revenue acts of 
parliament, coupled with cider, perry, and other 
excisable commodities. Lovel, who was seduced 
to taste it, with difficulty refrained from pronouncing 


raised the house, be the consequence wdiat liket-r- , 
and, 1 dare say, the minister wad hae done a^ihic- ! 
kle, and sao I hao tauJd him,— I ken naebo^ but ; 
my brother, Monkbanis himsell, wad gao thpugli ' 
the like o’t, if, indeed, it biiina you, Mr Lovel.” | 
A man of Mr Uldbuck’s learning, madam,” ; 
answered the questioned party, “ woiild not be | 
exposed to the inconvenience sustained by the High¬ 
land gentleman you mentioned last night,” I 

“ Ay, ay—ye understand now where the diffi- | 
culty lies. Language? he has ways o’ his ain wad ' 
banish a’ thae sort o’ worricows as far as the hin- | 
dermost parts of Giicon” (meaning possibly Mi- | 
ilian), “ as Mr Blattergowl says—only ane wadna j 
be uncivil to ane’s forbear, tliough he be a ghaist. 

I avi sure I will try that receipt of yours, brother, 
that yc showed mo in a book, if onybodjr is to sleep 
in that room again, though I tliink, m Christian 
charity, ye should rather fit up the matted-room— 
it’s a wee damp and dark, to be sure, but then we 
hae sae seldom occasion for a spare bed.” 

“ No, no, sister;—dampness and darkness are 
worse than spectresi—ours are spirits of light, and 
I would rather have you try the spell.” 

** LwilJ do that blythely, Monkbams, ak I had 
the Ingredients, as my cookery book ca’s^em-— 
There was wrvain and dill —I mind diat—P^ie 
Dibble will ken about them, though, maybe, 
gie them Latin names—and pepperebra, we. haw 
wahh o’themi for”——- ^ 
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[con, thou foolish woman!” thundered 
Oldbu^; ‘'d’ye suppose you’re making a ha^is—• 
or dQ^^^s^xik that a spirit, though he be formed 
of Air, canNbe expelled by a receipt against wind! 
^Xhis wise Grizel of mine, Mr Lovel, recollects 
(with what accumcy you may judge) a charm which 
1 once mentioned to her, and which, happening to 
hit her superstitious noddle, she remembers better 
than anything tending to a useful purpose I may 
chance to have said for tliis ten years. But many 

an old woman besides herself”- 

“Auld woman, Monkbams 1” said Miss Oldbuck, 
roused sometlung above her usual submissive tone; 
“ ye really are less than civil to me.” 

“ Not less than just, Grizel: however, I include 
in the same class many a sounding name, from 
Jamblichus down to Aubrey, who have wasted 
their time in devising imaginary remedies for non¬ 
existing diseases.— But 1 hope, my young friend, 
that, cliaimied or uncharmed—secured by the po¬ 
tency ofLl^pericon, 

With vervain and with dill, 

0 That hinder witches of their will, 

or lift disarmed and defenceless to tlie inroads of 
the inyisiblo Avorld, you 'vill give another night to 
the,terrors of the haunted apartment, iuid another 
day to your faithful and feal friends.” 

“ I heartily wish I could, but”- 

“ Nay, but me no huts — I have set my heart 
upon it.” 

“ I am giTatly obliged, my dear sir, but”- 

“ Look ye there, now —but again!— 1 hate but; 
[ know no form of expressior. in which he can ap¬ 
pear, that is amiable, excepting as a butto( sack. 
But is to mo a more detestable combination of let- 
tei’s than no itsedf. xVa is a surly, honest fellow— 
speaks liis mind rough and round at ouco. But is 
a sneaking, evasive, lialf-brcd, exceptions sort of a 
conjunction, which comes to pull away the cup just 
when it is at your lips— 


- it docs allay 


-''^niTgood precedent—tie upon but jfetl 
Hut yet is as a jailor to bring forth 
, Some monstrous malefactor.” 

“ Well, then,” answered Level, whose motions 
were really undetennined at the moment, “ you 
shall not connect the recollection of my name witli 
so churlish a particle. 1 mu.st soon think of leaving 
Fairport, 1 am afraid—and I will, since you are 
good enough to wisli it, take this opportunity of 
spending another day here.” 

“ And you shall be rewarded, my boy. First, you 
shall see John o’ the Gimel’s grave, and then Ave’ll 
walk gently along the sands, the state of the tide 
being first ascertained (for we will have no more 
Peter Wilkins adventures, no more Glum and Gaw- 
rle work), os far as Knockwinnock Castle, and in¬ 
quire after the old knight and my fair foe—which 
will but bo barely civil, and then”- 

** I beg pardon, ray dear sir; but, perhaps, you 
had better adjourn your visit till to-morrow— L am 
a stranger,- you know.” 

^ ** And are, therefore,, the more bound to show 
civility/, I should suppose. But I beg your pardon 
for nufotioning a word that perhaps belongs only 
to a'1®te<!tor of antiquities—I am one of tlie old 
^ool, 

When ceiQ’rtleM gallop'd o’er four counties 
The bah’a fair partner to behold. 

And humbly hope abo taught no oold.'^ 


“Why, if—if—if you thought it would be ex« 
pectod—but I believe I liad better stay.” 

“ Nay, nay, ray good friend, 1 am not so oi^- 
fashioned as to press you to wliat is disagreeable, ^ 
neither—it is suilicient that 1 see there is some ' 
remora^ some cause of delay, some mid impediment, ' 
which I have no title to inquire into. Or you are j 
still somewhat tired, perhaps; — I warrant I find | 
means to entei*tain your intellects witliout fatiguing 
your limbs— I am no friend to violent'exertion ^ 
myself—a walk in the garden once a-day is exer- . 
cise enough for any thinldng being—none but a 
fool or a fox-hunter would require more. Well, 
what shall we set about!—my Essay on Castrame- 
tation—but I have that in petto for our afternoon 
cordial;—or I will show you the controversy upon 
Ossian’s Poems between Mac-Cribb and me. I 
hold with the acute Orcadian—he with the defend¬ 
ers of the authenticity;—the controversy began in 
smooth, oily, lady-like terms, but is now waxing 
more sour and eager as we get on—it already pai;- 
takes somewhat of old Scaliger’s style. I fear the 
rogue will get some scent of that story of OcliiJ- 
tree’s—but at woi’st, I have a liard repartee for 
him on the affair of the abstracted Antigonus— I 
will show you his last epistle, and the scroll of my j 
answer—egad, it is a trimmer 1” 

So saying, the Ai\tiquary opened a drawer, and 
began rummaging among a quantity of miscellane* j 
ous papers, ancient and modem. But it was tha 
misfortune of this learned gentleman, as it may be 
that of many learned and unlearned, that he fre- , 
quently experienced, on such occasions, wlmt liar-* | 
Icquiii calls l^emhurras des rickesses; in other words, 
the ahuntlance of his collection often prevented him ' 
from finding the jirtiele ho sought for. “ Curse the j 
papers!—I believe,” said Oldbuck, as he shuffled j 
them to and fro— “ I believe they make tliemselvca I 
wings like grasslioppers, and fly away bodily—but | 
liere, in the meanwhile, look at that little treasure.” j 
So saying, ho put hito his hand a casemade of oak, ! 
feneeil at the corner with silver roses and stiuis— | 
“ IVythee, undo this button,” said he, as he ob- i 
served Lovel fumbling at the clasp, lie did so, | 

— the lid opened, and discovered a thin quarto, | 
curiously bound in black shagreen—“ Thei’e, Mr ! 
Lovelthere is the work I mentioned to you last 
night—the rare quarto of the Augsburg Confession, 
the foundation at once and the bulwark of tlie Re- 
fonnation, drawn up by the learned and venerable 
Mclancthon, defended by the Elector of Saxony, '[ 
and the other valiant hearts who stood up for their ' 
faith, even against the front of a powerl'ul and vie* | 
torious emperor, and imprinted by tlie scarcely : 
less venerable and praiseworthy Aldobrand Olden- j 
buck, rny happy progeni tor, during the yet more ty- i 
rannical attempts of Philip IL to suppress at once ' 
civil and religious liberty. Yes, sir — for printing 
this work, that eminent man was expelled from 
his ungrateful country, and driven to establish his 
household gods even here at Monkbams, among 
the ruins of papiil superstition and domination.— 
Look upon his venerable efligies, Mr Lovel, and 
respect tlio honourable occupation in which it pre¬ 
sents him, as labouring personally at the press for 
the difftision of Christian and political knowledge. 

— And see here his favourite motto, expressive of 
his independence and self-reliance, whi^ semmed | 
to owe anything to patronage that was not earned j 
by desert— expi*essive also of tliat finnness of mind 
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Bttd tenacity of purpose recommended by Horace. 
He was indeed a man who would have stood firm, 
had his whole printing-house, presses, fonts, forms, 
great and small pica, been sliivered to pieces around 
him — Read, I say, his motto, — for each printer 
had his motto, or device, when that illustrious art 
was fii’st practised. My ancestor’s was expressed, 
as you see, in the Teutonic plmase, Kunst macht 
Gi;nst —tliat is, skill, or prudence, in availing our¬ 
selves of our natural talents ajid advantages, will 
compel favour and patronage, even \vhere it is 
withheld from prejudice or ignorance.” 

‘‘ And that,” said Lovel, after a moment’s thought¬ 
ful silence—“that, then, is the meaning of these 
German words?” 

“ Unquestionably. You perceive the appropriate 
application to a consciousness of inward worth, and 
of eminence in an useful and honourable art.— 
kkich printer in those days, as 1 have already in¬ 
formed you, had his device, his impresa, as I may 
call it, in the same manner as the doughty cliivalry 
of tlie age, who frequented tilt and toiiriiamciit. 
My ancestor boasted as much in his, as if he had 
displayed it over a conquered field of battle, though 
it betokened the diffusion of knowledge, not the 
effusion of blood. And yet there is a family tradi¬ 
tion which affirms him to have chosen it from a 
more romantic circumstance.” 

“ And what is that saiil to have been, my good 
sir ? ” inquired his young friend. 

“ Why, it rather encroaches on my respected 
predecessor’s fame for prudence and wisdom —^ed 
mnel insanivimtis ornties — everybody luis played 
the fool in their turn. It is said, my ancestor, 
during his apprenticeship with the descendant of 
old hMst, whom popular tradition hath sent to tlie 
devil under the name of Faustus, was attracted by 
a paltry slip of womankind, his master’s daughter, 
called Bertlia—they broke riiigs, or went through 
some idioticiil ceremony, as is usual on such idle 
occasions as the plighting of a Imc-love troth, and 
Aldohrand sot out on his journey through Germany, 
as became an honest hand-K'erker; for such was 
the custom of mechanics at that time, to make a 
tour through the empire, aiul w'ork at their trade 
for a time in each of the mosl^emiiient towns, be¬ 
fore they finally settled themselves for life. 11 was 
a wise custom; for, as such travellers w’cro re¬ 
ceived like brethren in each tow n by those of theii* 
own handicraft, tlicy wore sure, in every case, to 
have tlie means either of gaining or communicating 
knowledge. When my ancestor returned to Nu- 
remburg, he is said to have found liis old master 
newly dead, and two or three giillant young suitors, 
some of them half-starved sprigs of nobility for¬ 
sooth, in pursuit of the Yung-fraic Bertha, whose 
father w'as understood to have bc<{ueathcd her a 
dowry wdiich might weigh against sixteen armorial 
quarters. But Bertha, not a bad sample of w'oman- 
Idnd, had made a vow' she would only marry that 
man wffio could work her father’s press. Tlie skill, 
at that time, was as rare as w'onderful; besides 
tliat tlio expedient rid her at once of most of her 
gentle suitors, who would have as soon wielded a 
conjuring wand as a composing stick. Some of the 
more ordinary typogi'apliei’s made the attempt; 
but none w^ere sidficieiitly possessed of the mystery 
— But I tire you.” 

“By no means; pray, proceed, Mr Oldbuck—I 
lleten with uncommon interest.” 


“ Alil it is all folly. However—Aldobrafid ar¬ 
rived in tlie ordinary dress, as we would sa h of a 
journeyman printer—the same with which he^liad 
traversed Germany, and conversed with Luther, 
Melancthon, Erasmus, and other learned men, whd 
disdained not his knowledge, and the power he 
possessed of diffusing it, thougli hid mider a garb 
so homely. But what appeared respectable in the 
eyes of wisdom, religion, learning, and philosophy, 
seemed mean, as might readily be supposed, and 
disgusting, in those of silly and affected woman¬ 
kind, and l^rtlia refused to acknowledge her former 
lover, in the tom doublet, skin cap, clouted shoes, 
and leathern apron, of a travelling handicraftsman 
or mechanic. lie claimed his privilege, however, 
of being admitted to a trial; and wlien the rest of 
the suitors had either declined tlie contest, or made 
such w'ork as the devil could not read if his pardon 
depended on it, all eyes were bent on stranger. 
Aldohrand stepped gracefully forw ard, axn*ahged the 
tyj)es w ithout omission of a single letter, hyphen, or 
comma, imposed them without deranging a single 
space, and pulled off the first proof as clear and 
free from errors, as if it had been a triple revise! 
All applauded the worthy succcvssor of the immortal 
Faustus—the blushing maiden acloiowledged her 
error in trusting to the eye more than tlie intellect 
—and the elected bridegroom theiiceforwai’d chose 
for his impress or device the appropriate words, 

‘ icins facour .^—But what is the matter witli 

you?—you are in a brown study? Come, I told 
you this was but trumpery conversation for tliink- 
ing people—and now' 1 have my hand on the Ossi- 
anic controversy.” 

“ I beg your pardon,” said Lovel; “ 1 am going 
to appear very silly and changeable in your eyes, 
Mr Oldbuck—but you socmed to think Sir Arthur 
might in civility expect a call from me?” 

“ Psha! psha! 1 can make your apology; and if 
you must leave us so soon as you say, w'hat signi¬ 
fies how' you stand in his lioiiour’s good graces ?— 
And I w'arn }'ou that the Essay on Castrameti^tion 
is something prolix, and will occupy the time wucan 
s[>arc after dinner, so you may lose the Ossiiiiic 
C\)ntrov€rsy if we do not dedicate this morning to 
it We w'ill go out to my ever-grcoii bower, my 
sacred hoily-tree yonder, and have it fronde super 
rlridL 

‘ Sing liey-ho! licy-ho! for the green holly, 

Mobt Iriendsliip is feigning, most loving mere folly.* 

But, egad,” continued the old gentleman, “ when 1 
loolv closer at you, 1 begin to think you may be of 
a different opinion. Amen, with all my heart—I 
quari’el with no man’s hobby, if he does not run it 
a lilt against mine, and if he does—let him bew'aro 
his eyes. What say you?—in the language of the 
world and w'oiidlings base, if you can condescend to 
so me.an a sphere, shall w e stay or go I ” 

“ In tlic language of selfishness, tlieii, wliich is of 
course the language of tlie world—let us go by all 
means.” 

“ Amen, amen, quo’ the Earl Marshall,” answer¬ 
ed Oldbuck, as he exchanged his slippers for pair 
of stout walking shoes, witli etttikins, as he 'called 
tliem, of black cloth. He only interrupted th4 walk 
by a slight deviation to the tomb of John o* till Gh*- 
nel, remembered as the last bailiff of the abb^ 
who had resided at Monkbarus. Beneaffi an old'' 
oak-tree upon a hillock, sloping pleasantly to tlm 
south, and catching a distant view of the sea over 
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t\^ o three rich enclosures^ and the Musselcrag, 
hty J^oss-^own stone, and, in memory of the de- 
partsj^orwiy, it bore an inscription, of which, as 
M/^dbuck afi&rmed (though many doubted), the 
^feiced characters could be distinctly traced to the 
following effect:— 

Heir lyeth John^o* ye Girnell; 

Erth naa ye nit, and heuen ye kirnell. 
in hys tyme ilk Hryfe’s hennis clokit, 

Ilka gud mannis berth wi’ bairnis was stokit, 

He deled a boll o’ bear in iirlottis fyvc, 

Four for ye halie klrke and ane for puir mcnula wy vis. 

You see how modest the author of this sepul¬ 
chral commendation was;—he tells us that honest 
John could make five tirlots, or quarters, as you 
would say, out of the boll, instead of lour,—that 
he gave the fifth to the wives of the parish, and ac¬ 
counted for the other four to the abbot and chap¬ 
ter—that in his time the wives’ hens always laid 
eggs—and devil tliank them, if they got one-fifth of 
the abbey r^nts; and that honest men’s lieartlis 
wore nev^ unblest witli offspring—an addition to 
the mjsf^cle, which they, as well as I, must have 
cons^ered as perfectly unaccountable. But come 
on-^eavc we Jock o’ the Gimel, and let us jog on 
ta tile yellow sands, where the sea, like a repulsed 
enen^, is now retreating from the ground on which 
ho gave us battle last night.” 

Thus saying, he led the way to the sands. Upon 
the links or downs close to them, were seen four cr 
five huts inhabited by fishers, whose boats, drawn 
high upon the beach, lent the odoriferous vapours 
of pitch melting under a burning smi, to contend 
with those of the offals of fisli and other nuisances 
usually collected round Scottish cottages. Undis¬ 
turbed by these complicated steams of abomination, 
a middle-aged woman, with a face wliicli had defied 
a thousand stormy, sat mending a net at the door 
of one of the cottages. A handkerchief close bound 
about her head, and a coat which had formerly been 
that of a man, gave her a masculine ah’, which was 
increased by her strength, uncommon stature, and 
har»h yojfe e. What are ye for the day, your lio- 
nourW” she said, or rather screamed, to Oldbuck; 
‘‘ calfler haddocks and wliitings — a bannock-fluke 
and a cock-padle.” 

How much fur the bamiock-flukc and cock- 
padle?” demanded the Antiquai’y. 

Four white sli^lings and saxpenec,” answered 
the Naiad. 

“Four devils and six of their imps!” retorted 
the Antiquary; “ do ye thmk 1 am mad, Maggie?” 

“ And div ye think,” rejoined the virago, setting 
her arms a-kimbo, that my man and my sons are 
to gae to tlie sea in weather like yestreen and tlic 
day—sic a sea as it’s yet outby—and get uaething 
for tlicir fish, and be misca’d mto the bargain, 
Monkbams? It’s no fish ye’re buying—it’s men’s 
lives.” 

" Well, Maggie, I’ll bid you fair—I’ll bid you a 
shilling for the fl.uke and the cock-padle, or six¬ 
pence separately—and if all your fish are as well 
i^aid, I think your man, as you call him, and your 
sons^iU make a good voyage.” 

J>eR gin their boat w^ere knockit agmnst the 
BeU*Bc^ rather 1 it wad be better, and the bon¬ 
nier o’ the A shilling for thae twa 

bomay fisnl Od, that’s ane indeed I” 

Well, Weil, you old beldam, carry your fish up 
to Moukbasuj^ aud see what my sister will pre you 
for 


" Na, na, Monkbams, deil a fit— I’ll rather dea 1 
wi’ yoursell; for though you’re near eneugh, yet 
Miss Grizel has an unco ebse grip—I’ll gie ye them’* 
(in a softened tone) for thrro-and-saxpcnce.” 

“ Eighteen-pence, or nothing!” 

‘‘ Eighteen-pence Ml” (in a loud tone of astonish¬ 
ment, which declined into a sort of rueful whine, 
when the dealer turned as if to walk away)—Ye’ll 
no be for the fish then?”—(then louder, as she saw 
liim moving oft’)—“ ITl gie them—and—and— 
and a half-a-dozen o’ partans to make the saUce, for 
three shillings and a dram.” ' 

" Half-a-crown then, Maggie, and a di-am.” 

Aweel, your honour man hae’t your ain gate, 
nao doubt; but a dram’s woi-th siller now—the dis¬ 
tilleries is no working.” 

And I hope they’ll never work again in my 
time,” said Oldbuck. 

Ay, ay—it’s easy for your honour, and the like 
o’ you gentle-folks, to say sae, tliat hae stouth and 
routh, and fire and fending, and meat and claith, 
and sit dry and canny by the fireside—but an yc 
wanted fire, and meat, and dry claise, and were 
deeing o’ cauld, and had a sair heart, whilk is warst 
ava’, wi’ just tippenco in your pouch, wadna ye be 
glad to buy a dram wi’t, to be eliding and claise, 
and a supper and heart’s case into the bargain, till 
tlic morn’s morning?” 

It’s even too true an apology, Maggie. Is your 
goodiniui off to sea this morning, after his exertions 
last night?” 

In troth is he, Monkbams; ho was awa this 
morning by four o’clock, when the sea was work¬ 
ing like barm wi’ yestreen’s wind, and our bit coble 
dancing in’t like a cork.” 

Well, he’s an industrious fellow. Cairy the fish 
up to Monkbams.” 

That I will—or J ’ll send little Jenny, she’ll rin 
faster; but I’ll ca’ on Miss Grizy for the dram my- 
sell, and say yo sent me.” 

A nondescript animal, which might have passed 
for a mermaid, as it was paddling in a pool among 
the rocks, was summoned ashore by the shrill 
screams of its dam; and having been made decent, 
as her mother called it, which was performed by 
adding a short red clqj|k to a petticoat, w'hich was at 
first her sole covering, and which reached scantly 
below her knee, the child was dismissed with the 
fish in a basket, and a request on the pai't of Monk- 
barns, that they might be prepared for dinner. It 
would liave been long,” said Oldbuck, witli much 
self-complacency, “ ere my womankind could have 
made such a reasonable bargain with that old skin¬ 
flint, though they sometimes wrangle with her for 
an hour together under my study window^, like 
three sea-gims screaming and sputtering in a gale 
of wind. But come, wend we on our way to Knock- 
winnock.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Beggar?—-the only freeman of your commonwealth j 
Free above Scot-free, that observe no laws, 

Obey no governor, use no religion 

But what they draw from their own ancient custom, 

Or constitute themselves, yet they are no rebels* 

Baoitx. 

With our readers’ permission, we wdU outstep the 
slow, though sturdy pace of the Antiquary, whose 
halts, as he turned round to his companion at every 
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< uotuent to pcint out somethii]^ remarkable in the 
andseape, 4>r to enfbree jsome iavourite topic more 
empbatiei^y than the exercise of walking peinnit- 
ted, delayed their progress considerably. 

Notwithstanding the fati^es and dangers of tlie 
preceding evening, Miss Wardour was able to rise 
at her usual hour, and to apply herself to her usual 
occupations, after she had first satisfied her anxiety 
concerning her father’s state of health. Sir Arthur 
was no fartlier indisposed than by the effects of 
great agitation and unusual fatigue, but these were 
sufficient to induce him to keep his bedchamber. 

To look back on the events of the preceding day, 
was, to Isabella, a very unplcasing retrospect. She 
owed her life, and that of her father, to Uie very 
person by whom, of all others, she wished least to 
be obliged, because she could hardly even express 
common gratitude towards him without encoura¬ 
ging hopes which might be injurious to them both. 
” why should it be my fate to receive such bene¬ 
fits, and conferred at so much personal risk, from 
one whose romantic passion I have so uncejisingly 
laboured to discourage ? Why should chance have 
given liim tliis advantage over me? and why, oh 
why, should a half-subdued feeling in my own bo¬ 
som, in spite of my sober reason, almost rejoice 
that he has attained it 1 ” 

While Miss Wardour thus taxed hci'self with 
wayward caprice, she beheld advancing down the 
avenue, not her younger and more dreaded pre¬ 
server, hut the old beggar who had made such a 
capital figure in the melo-drama of the preceding 
evening. 

She rang the bell for her maid-servant. Bring 
the old man up stairs.” 

The servant returned in a minute or two—" Ho 
will come up at no rate, madam; — he says his 
clouted shoes never were on a carpet in his life, 
and that,, please God, tliey never shall. — Must I 
take him into the servants’ hall?” 

No; stay, I want to speak with him— Whei'e 
is he?” for she had lost sight of him as he ap¬ 
proached the house. 

“ Sitting in the smi on the stone - bench in the 
court, beside the window of the flagged parlour.” 

Bid him stay there—come down to tlie 
parlour, and speak with liimat the window.” 

She came down accordingly, and found the men¬ 
dicant half-seated, half-rccliuing, upon the bench 
beside the window. Edie Ochiltree, old man and 
beggar as he was, had apparently some internal 
consciousness'of the favourable impressions con¬ 
nected with liis tall fonn, commanding features, 
and long wliite beard and hair. It used to bo re¬ 
marked of him, that he was seldom seen but in a 
posture which show'ed these pei’sonal attnbutes to 
advantage. At present, as he lay hidf-reclined, with 
his wi’inkled yet ruddy cheek, and keen grey eye 
turned up towards the sky, his staff and bag hud 
beside him, and a cast of homely wisdom and sar¬ 
castic irony in the expression of his countenance, 
while he gazed for a moment around the court¬ 
yard, and then resumed his former look upward, 
he might have been taken by an artist as the model 
of an old philosopher of the Cynic school, musing 
upon the frivolity of mortal pursuits, and the pre¬ 
carious tenure of human possessions, and looking 
up to the source from which aught permanently 
good can alone be derived. The young lady, as she 
iHreseiited her tall and elegant figure at the open 


window, but divided from the court-yard by a gra* 
ting, with which, according to the fashionjfrf an¬ 
cient times, the lower windows of the castlt were 
secured, gave an interest of a different kind, a^d 
might be supposed, by a romantic imagination, an 
imprisoned damsel communicating a tale of her du¬ 
rance to a palmer, in order that he might call upon 
the gallantry of every knight whem he shwild 
in his wanderings, to rescue herefrom her oppres¬ 
sive tln:*aldom. 

After Miss Wardour had offered, in the terms 
she thought would be most acceptable, those thanks 
which the beggar declined as far beyond his merit, 
she began to express herself in a manner which she 
supposed would speak more feelingly to Iiis appre¬ 
hension. She did not know,” she said, what 
her father intended particularly to do for their pre¬ 
server, but certainly it would be something that 
would make him easy for life; if he chose to reside 
at the castle, she would give orders”- 

The old man smiled, and shook his head. " 1 
wad be baith a giievance and a disgrace to your 
fine servants, my leddy, and 1 have never ipeen a 
disgrace to onybody yet, that I ken of.” 

“ Sir Arthim would give strict orders”-- / 

“ Ye’re very kind— 1 doubtna, I doubtna; but 
there ai*e some things a master can command, and 
some he canna—I dai*esay he wad gar them keep 
hands aff me—(and troth, I tlnnk they wad hardly 
venture on that ony gate)—and he wad gar them 
gie me my soup parritch and bit meat. But trow 
ye that Sir Artliur’s command could forbid the gibe 
o’ the tongue or the blink o’ the ee, or gar Uiem 
gie me my food wi’ the look o’ kindness that gars 
it digest sae wcel, or that he could make tliem tor 
bear a’ the slights and taunts that hurt one’s spirit 
mair nor downright misca’ing ?-^Besides, I am tlie 
idlest auld carle that ever lived; I downa be bound 
down to hours o’ eating and sleeping; and, to speak 
the honest tnitli, I wad be a very bad example iu 
ony weel-regulated family.” 

“ Well then, Edie, what do you think of a neat 
cottage and a garden, and a daily dole, and nothing 
to do but to dig a little in your garden wheh you 
pleased youi'self ? ” f 

‘‘ And how often wad that be, trow ye, my leddy! 
maybe no auce atween Candlemas and Yule—and 
if .a’ thing were done to my hand, as if I was Sir 
Arthur himsell, I could never bide the staying still 
ill ae place, and just seeing the same joists and 
couples aboon my head night after night.— And 
then I have a queer humour o’ my ain, that sets a 
strolling beggar weel eneugh, whose word naebody 
minds—but ye ken Sir ArSiur lias odd sort o^ ways 
—and I wad be jesting or scorning at them—and 
ye wad be angry, and then I wad be just fit to hang 
mysell.” - 

‘‘ 0, you are a licensed man,” said Isabella; ** we 
shall give you all reasonable scope: So you had 
better be ruled, and remembei* your age,” 

** But l am no that sair failed yet,” replied the 
mendicant, Od, ance I gat a wee soupled yes¬ 
treen, £ was as yauld as an eel. And tpai what 
wad a’ the country about do for want liuld Edie 
Ochiltree, that brings news and country emeks frae 
ae farm-steading to anither, and gingebrei^ ^ 
lasses, and helps die lads to mend dmir fiddl^ and 
the gudewives to clout their pans, and plaits rdsh- 
swords and grenadier caps for the weanS/ and 
tlie laird’s fiees, and has skill o’ oow-ills and horse- 
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illsi^d kms mair auM sangs and tales than a* the 
ba^ny besides, and gars il^ body laugh wherever 
he ^aes ? Troth, my leddy, I canna lay down my 
it would be a public loss.” 

/ " WeM, Edie, if your idea of your importance is 
/so strong ^ not to be shaken by the prospect of 
independence ”- 

** Na, na, Miss—it’s because I am luair inde¬ 
pendent as I am,” ansAvered the old man; ‘‘ I beg 
nae mair at ony single house than a meal o’ meat, 
or maybe but a mouthfou o’t—if it’s refused at ae 
place, I get it at anitlier—sae I canna be said to 
depend on onybody in particular, but just on the 
country at large.” 

Well, then, only promise me that you will let 
me know should you ever wish to settle as you 
turn old, and more incapable of making your usual 
roumls j and, in the meantime, take this.” 

Na, na^ my leddy ; I doAma take muckle siller 
at anes—-it’s against our rule; and — thoiigh it’s 
maybe no fcivil to be repea^ting the like o* tJiat— 
they say'fhat siller’s like to be scarce wi’ Sir Arthur 
liims^j and that he’s nui himsell out o’ tlioiiglit 
wi ’^3 houkings and minings for lead and copper 
^ewder.” 

il^bella had some anxious anticipations to the 
same effect, but was shotrked to hear that her fa¬ 
ther’s embarrassments Avere such public talk ; .as if 
scandal over failed to stoop upon so acccptal)le a 
fj[uarry as the failings of the good man, the decline 
of the powerful, or the decay of the prosperous.— 
Miss Wardour sighed deeply—Well, Edie, v\e 
have enough to pay our debts, let folks say what 
they will, and requiting you is one of the foremost 

— let me press tliis sum upon you.” 

That I might be robbed and mimdered some 
night between toAA'U and town? or, Avhat’s as bad, 
that I might liv#'in constant apprehension o’t^— j 
r am no”—(lowering his voice to a whisper, au<l ! 
looking keenly around liirn)—“ 1 am no that ck'aii 
unprovided fox' neither; and thougli I should <lio 
. at the ^ck of a dike, they’ll find us muckle quilted 
ai’iSter^uld blue gown as Avill bury me like a Clnas- 
tiaiih and gie the lads and lasses a blyj^e lykewako 
too fc sae there’s tlie gaberlunzie’s butial provided 
for,^aud I need nae mair. Were the like o’ mo 
ever to change a note, Avha the deil d’ye think AA'ad 
be sic fules as to gie mo charity after that I — it Avad 
flee tlirough the country like Avild-tire, that auld 
Edie suld hae done siccan a like tiling, and then, 
I’se warrant, I might grane my heart out or ony¬ 
body Avad gie me either a bane or a bodle.” 

Is there nothing, then, that I can do for you ? ” 

Ou ay— I’ll aye come for my awmous as usual, 

— and Avliiles I wad be fain o’ a pickle sneeshin, 
and ye maun speak to the constable and ground- 
officer just to owerlook me ; and maybe yo’ll gie a 

S de word for me to Sandie Netherstanes, the mil- 
■, tliat he may chain up his muckle Jog— I wadna 
hae him to hurt tlie puir beast, for it just does its 
office in barking at a gaberlunzie like me. And 
there’s ae thing maybe mair,—but ye’ll tlunk its 
very banld o* the like o’ me to speak o’t.” 

** VQiat is it, Edie?—if it respects you, it shall 
be doiie if it is in my power.” 

“dij^pects yoursell, and it is in your power, 
come out ivi’t. . Ye are a bonny young 
lp4dy,i^d a gude ane, and maybe a wcel-tochered 
ane— but ditoa ye sneer awa the lad Lovel as ye 
iidu'a wi^ sinsyne on the walk beneath the Briery- 


bank, when I saw ye baith, and heard yo too, though 
ye saw nae mo. Be canny wi’ the lad, for he loes 
ye weel, and it’s to him, and no to ony thing I could 
have done for you, that Sir Arthur and you wan 
OAver yestreen.” 

Ho uttered these words in a low but distinct tone 
of voice; and wdfehout waiting for an answer, walked 
towards a low door which led to the apartments of 
the servants, and so entered tlie house. 

Miss Wardour remained for a moment or two 
in the situation in which she had heard the old 
man’s last extraordinary speech, leaning, namely, 
against tho bars of the window; nor could she de- 
tcionine tipon saying cA'cn a single word, relative to 
a subject so delicate, until the beggar was out of 
sight. It AA'as, indeed, difficult to determine what 
to do. That her having had an interview and pri¬ 
vate conversation Avith this young and unknown 
stranger, should bo a secret possessed by a person 
of the last cUiss in Avhich a young lady Avould seek 
a confidant, and at the mercy ot one who was by 
profession gossip-general to tlie whole neighbonr- 
Iiood, gave her acute agony. She had no reason, 
indeed, to suppose that the old man would Avilfully 
do anything to hurt her feelings, much less to in¬ 
jure her; but the mere freedom of speaking to her 
upon such a subject, showed, as might have been 
expected, a total absence of delicacy; and what 
ho might take it into his head to do or say next, 
that slie was pretty sure so professed an admirer 
of liberty would not hesitate to Jo or say witliout 
scruple. This idea so much hurt and vexed her, 
that she half-wished the officious assistance of Lovel 
and Ochiltree had been absent upon the preceding 
evening. 

While she was in this agitation of spirits, she 
suddenly observed Oldbuck and Lovel entering 
tho court. Slio JrcAV Instantly so far back from the 
window, that she could, Avithout being seen, observe 
liOAv the Antiquary paused in front of the building, 
and, pointing to the vanoiis scutcheons of its for¬ 
mer OAvners, seemed in tho act of bestowing upon 
Lovel much curious and erudite Infonaation, which, 
from the absent look of lus auditor, Isabella rai^ht 
shrewdly guess Avas entirely throwii aAA’ay. The 
necessity that she should take some resolution be¬ 
came instant and plessing ; — she lamg, therefore, 
for a servant, and ordered liim to show tho visitoi'3 
to the drawing-room, while she, by another stair¬ 
case, gained lier oAvn apartment, to consider, ere 
she made her appearance, what line of conduct 
were fittest for her to pursue. The guests, agree¬ 
ably to her instructions, were introduced into tho 
room where company w:is usually received. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

-The time was that 1 hated thee, 

And yet it is not that I bear thee love. 

Thy company, which erst was irksome to mo, 

I will endure- 

But do not look for further recompense. 

As You Like it. 

Miss Isabella Wardour’s complexion Avas con¬ 
siderably heightened, when, after the delay neces¬ 
sary to arrange her ideas, she presented herself in 
tlie draAving-roorn. 

I am glad you are come, my foe,”,eftid the 
Antiquary^ greeting her with much kindaM, ^ for 
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I have a most refractoty, or at least negligent 
auditor^ in my young friend here, while I endea¬ 
voured to make him acquainted with th^ history of 
Knockwinnock Castle. I think the danger of last 
night has mazed the poor lad. But you, Miss Isa¬ 
bel— why, you look as if flying through the night 
air had been your natural and most congenial oc¬ 
cupation; your colour is even better than when you 
honoured my hospitium yesterday. And Sir Artliur 
—how fares my good old friend!’* 

Indifferently well, MrOldbuck; but,lam afraid, 
not quite able to receive your congratulations, or to 
pay—to pay—Mr Lovel his thanks for his unpa¬ 
ralleled exertions.** 

‘‘ I dare say not—A good down pillow for his 
good whit© head were more meet than a coueli so 
churlish as Bessy’s Apron, plague on her! ’* 

1 had no thought of intruding,” said Lovel, 
looking upon the ground, and speaking with hesita¬ 
tion and suppressed emotion; “ I did not—did not 
mean to intrude upon Sir Arthur or Miss Wardour 
tlie presence of one who—who must necessarily be 
unwelcome—as associated, I mean, with painful 
reflections.” 

“ Do not think my father so imjust and ungrate¬ 
ful,” said Miss Wardonr. I dare say,” she con¬ 
tinued, participating in Level’s emharrassment— 

I dare say—I am certain—tliat my father would 
be happy to show his gratitude — in anyway— 
that is, which Mr Lovel could considey it as proper 
to point out.” 

Why the deuce,” interrupted Olclbuck, what 
sort of a qualification is that!—On my w’ord, it 
reminds me of our minister, who, choosing, like a 
formal old fop as ho is, to drink to my sister’s in- 
clinationfi, thought it necessary to add the saving 
clause, Provided, madam, tliey bo virtuous. Come, 
let us liave no more of tliis nonsense—I dare say 
Sir Arthur will bid us welcome on some future day. 
And what news from the kingdom of subterranean 
darkness and airy hope? — what says the swart 
spirit of the mine ? Has Sir Arthur had any good 
intelligence of his adventure lately in (llcn-Wither- 
shins ? ” 

Miss Wardour shook her head—But indifle- 
rent, I fear, Air Oldbuck; hut there lie some spe¬ 
cimens which have lately beJl sent down.” 

Ah! my poor dear hundred pounds, which Sir 
Arthur persuaded me to give for a share in that 
hopeful scheme, would have bought a porter’s load 
of mineralogy—But let me see them.” 

And so saying, he sat down at the table in the 
recess, on which the mineral productions were ly¬ 
ing, and proceeded to examine them, grumbling 
and pshawing at each which he took up and laid 
aside. 

In the meantime, Lovel, forced as it were by 
this secession of Oldbuck, into a sort of tete-k-tete 
with Mias Wardour, took an opportunity of address¬ 
ing her in a low and interrupted tone of voice. I 
trust Miss Wardour will impute, to circumstances 
almost irresistible, this intrusion of a person who 
has reason to think himself—so unacceptable a vi¬ 
sitor.” 

Mr Lovel,** answered Miss Wardour, observing 
the same tone of caution, ‘‘ I trust you will not— 
1 am sure you are incapable of abusing the advan- 
^ges given to you by the services you have ren¬ 
dered us, which> as they affect my father, can never 
be suMciently admo^ledgcd or repaid. Could Mr 


Lovel see me without his own peace being aflected i 
— could ho see me as a friend—as a sistert—no 
man will be—and, from all 1 have ever he|pd of 
Mr Lovel, ought to be, more w'elcome; but*’— 
Oldbuck’s anathema against the preposition 
was internally echoed by Lovel. Forgive me if 
I intcrinipt you, Miss Wardour; you need not fear 
my intruding upon a subject where I have been al¬ 
ready severely repressed;—but do not add to the 
severity of repelling my sentiments the rigour of 
obliging me to disavow tliem.” 

“ I am much embarrassed, Mr Lovel,’* replied 
the young lady, by your —I would not willingly 
use a stong word — yomr romantic and hopeless 
pertinacity. It is for yourself I plead, that you 
w'ould consider tlie calls which your country has 
upon your talents—tliat you will not waste, in an 
idle and fanciful indulgence of an ill-placed predi¬ 
lection, time, which, well redeemed by active exer¬ 
tion, should lay the foundation of future distinction. 
Let mo entreat, that ^ou would form a manly re¬ 
solution”— 

It is enough, Miss Wardour ;—I see plainly 
that”—^ 

Mr Lovel, you are hurt—and, believe 
sympathize in tlie pain which 1 inflict; but can I, 
in justice to myself, in fairness to you, do other¬ 
wise ? Without my father’s consent, I never will 
entertain the addresses of any one^ and how totally 
impossible it is that he should countenance the par¬ 
tiality with which you honour me, you are yourself 
fully aware ; and, indeed ”- 

No, Miss Wardour,” answered Lovel, in a tone 
of passionate entreaty; “ do not go farther—is it 
not enough to crush every hope in our present rela- 
! tive situation ?—do not carry your resolutions far¬ 
ther—why urge what would be ^our conduct if Sir 
i Arthur's objections could be reriioved?” 

! It is indeed vain, Mr Lovel,” said Miss War¬ 
dour, because their removal is impossible; and I 
only wish, as your friend, and as one who is obliged 
to you forsher own and her father’s life, to entreat 
you to suppress this unfortunate attaclimen^—to 
leave a c<»intry which affords no scope for lyour 
talents, and to resume the honourable line of the 
profession which you seem to have abandoned.” 

‘‘ Well, Miss Wardour, your wishes shall be 
obeyed;—have patience with me one little montli, 
and if, in the course of that space, I caunot show 
you such reasons for continuhig my residence at 
Fairport, as even you shall approve of, I will bid 
adieu to its vicinity, and, with the same breath, to 
all ray hopes of happiness.” 

“ Not so, Mr Lovel; many years of deserved 
happiness, founded on a more rational basis than 
your present wishes, are, I trust, before you. But 
it is full time to finish this conversation. I can¬ 
not force you to adopt my advice—I cannot shut 
the door of my father’s house against the preserver 
of his life and mine; but the sooner Mr Level can 
teach his mind to submit to the inevitable disap¬ 
pointment of wishes which have been so rashly 
formed, the more highly he will rise in my esteem 
—and, in the meanwhile, for his sake as well as 
mine, ho must excuse my putting an interdict upon 
conversation on a subject so pa£mul«” 

A servant at this moment annomioed 
Arthur desired to speak with Mr OldjlHick 
dressing-room. 

“ Let me show you the way” said Miss War- j 
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doiirljWho apparently dreaded u continuation of her 
with Level, and she conducted the An- 
jary^cordin^y to her father’s apartment. 

/ ’sir Arthur, his legs swathed in flannel, was 
stretched on the couch. ** Welcome, MrOldbuck,” 
he said; 1 trust you have come better off than I 

have done from the inclemency of yesterday cven- 
ingl” 

** Truly, Sir Arthur, I was not so much exposed 
to it—I kept terra fii'ina —you fairly committed 
yourself to the cold night-air in the most literal of 
all senses. But such adventures become a gallant 
knight better than a humble esquire,—to rise on 
the wings of the night-wind—to dive into the bowels 
of the earth. What news from our subterranean 
Good Hope?—the term incognita of Glen-Wither- 
shins?” 

^ Nothing good as yet,” said the Baronet, turn¬ 
ing himself hastily, as if stung by a pang of the 
gout; ^‘jM 3 rt;^Housterswivel does net despair.” 

“ he not \ ” quoth Oldbuck; “ 1 do thoiigli, 

undqlp his favour. Why old Dr H-n^ told me, 

wlj^ I was in Edinburgh, that we should never 
findN^copper enough, judging from the specimens 
I showed him, to ni.ike a pair of sixpenny knee- 
buckles—and 1 cannot see that those siimples on 
the table below differ much in quality.” 

‘‘ The learned doctor is not infallible, I pre- 
Bume?” 

‘‘ No; but he is one of our first chemists; and 
this ti’amping philosopher of yours—this Douster- 
swivel—is, 1 have a notion, one of those learned ad¬ 
venturers described by Kirchev, Artem hahent sine 
artey partem sine parte, quorum medium est mentlri, 
rda eorum mendicatum ire; —that is to say, Miss 
Wardour”- 

It is unnecessary to translate,” said Miss War- 
dour—I comprehend your general meaning; but 
1 hope Mr Dousterswivel will turn out a more trust¬ 
worthy character.” 

doi^hf it not a little,” said the Aildiquary,— 

anMwe are a foul way out if we cannot discover 
this ijnfemal vein that he has prophesie^Slboiit these 
two years.” 

“ You have no great interest in the matter, IMr 
Oldbuck,” said tlio Baronet. 

Too much, too much, Sir Arthur ; and yet, for 
the sake of my fair foe here, I would consent to 
lose it all, so you had no more on the venture.” 

There was a painful silence of a few moments, 
for Sir Arthur was too proud to acloiowledge the 
downfal of his golden dreams, though he could no 
longer disguise to himself that such was likely to 
be the termination of the adventure. ‘‘ I under¬ 
stand,” he at length said, “ that the young gentle¬ 
man, to whose gallantry and presence of mind, we 
were so much indebted last night, has favoured me 
with a visit—I am distressed that 1 am unable to 
see him, or indeed any one, but an old friend like 
you, Mr Oldbuck.” 

A declination of the Antiquary’s stiff backbone 
acknowledged the preference, 

“ YojU made acquaintance with tliis young gen¬ 
tleman^ Edinburgh, I suppose?” 

told the circumstances of their becom- 
inj^Known to each other. 

WhVj^en, my daughter is an older acquaint- 
'"ance of Mr Xovel than you are,” said the Baronet. 

f Dr HuUoUi the colehrated geologist. 



Indeed! I was not aware of that,” answered 
Oldbuck, somewhat surprised. 

I met Mr Level,” said Isabella, slightly colour¬ 
ing, " when I resided this last spring with my aimt, 
Mrs Wilmot.” 

“ In Yorkshire ?—and what character did he 
bear then, or how w’as he engaged ? ” said Oldbuck, 
—“ and why did not you recognise him when 1 
introduced you ? ” 

Isabella answered the least difficult question, and 
passed over the other—“ Ho had a commission hi 
the ai*my, and had, I believe, served with reputa¬ 
tion ; he was much respected, as an amiable and 
promising young man.” 

“ And pray, such being the case,” replied the 
Antiquary, not disposed to take one reply in answer 
to two distinct questions, “ why did you not speak 
to the lad at once when you met liim at my house ? 

1 thought you had less of the paltry pride of wo- 
niankind about you, Miss Wardour.” 

“ There was a reason for it,” said Sir Artliur, 
with dignity ; ‘‘ you know the opinions—prejudices, 
perhaps you will call them—of our house concern¬ 
ing purity of birth. This young gentleman is, it 
seems, the illegitimate son of a man of fortune 
my daughter did not choose to renew their acquain¬ 
tance till she should know whether I approved of 
her holding any intercourse with him.” 

“ If it had been witli his mother instead of him¬ 
self,” answered Oldbuck, with his usual dry caus¬ 
ticity of humour, “ I could see an excellent reason 
for it. Ah, poor lad I that was the cause, then, that 
he seemed so absent and confused while I explained 
to him the reason of the bend of bastardy upon the 
shield yonder mider the corner tuiTet! ” 

“ True,” said the Baronet, with complacency — 

it is the shield of Malcolm the Usurper, as he is 
called. The tower which he built is termed, after 
him, Malcolm’s tower, but more frequently Misti- 
cot’s Tower, which I conceive to be a corruption for 
M ishegot. He ji’ denominated, in the Latin pedigi’ee 
of our Milcolmnhus Nothiis; and his tem¬ 

porary seizure of our property, and most unjust 
attempt to establish his own illegitimate line in the 
estate of Knockwinnock, gave rise to such family 
feuds and misfortunes, as strongly to found us in 
that hoiTor and antipathy to defiled blood and ille¬ 
gitimacy, which has been handed dowm to me from 
my respected ancestry.” 

1 know the story,” said Oldbuck, and I was , 
telling it to Lovel this moment, with some of the ? 
wise maxims and consequences which it lias en¬ 
grafted on your family politics. Poor fellow ! he 
must have been much liurt: I took the wavering 
of his attention for negligence, and was something 
piqued at it, and it proves to he only an excess of 
feeling, I hope, Sii’ Arthur, you will not think the 
less of your life because it has been preserved by 
such assistance ? ” 

“ Nor the less of my assistant either,” said the 
Baronet; “ my doors and table shall bo equally 
open to him as if he had descended of the most un*- 
blemished lineage.” 

Come, 1 am glad of that—he’ll know where he 
can get a dinner, then, if he wants one. But what 
\uews can he have in this neighbourhood ? I must 
catechise him; and if I find he wants it—-or, in¬ 
deed, whether he does or not—he sliall liave my 
best advice.” As the Antiquaiy made this liberal 
promise, he took his leave of Miss Wardour and 
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her fattier, eager to coiamenco oiwrations upon Mr 
Lovel He informed him abruptly that Miss War- 
dour sent her compliments, ana remained in attend¬ 
ance on.her father, and then taking him by the arm, 
he led him out of the castle. 

Knock winnock still preserved much of the ex¬ 
ternal attributes of a baronial castle. It had its 
drawbridge/ though now never drawn up, and its 
dry moat, the aides of which had been planted with 
slirubs, chiefly of the evergreen tribes. Above these 
rose the old building, partly from a foundation of 
red rock scarped doMvm to the sea-beach, and partly 
from tlie steep green verge of the moat. The trees 
of the avenue have been already mentioned, and 
many others rose around of large size,—as if to 
confute the prejudice that timber cannot be raised 
near to the ocean. Oui* walkers pau-sed, and looked 
back upon tlie castle, as they attained the hciglil 
of a small knoli, over wdiicli lay tlnyr homeward 
road; for it is to be supposed they did not tempt 
tlie risk of the tide by returning along the san<lb. 
The buililing flung its broad sliadow upon the tuft- 
^ ed foliage of the slirubs beneath it. while the from 
windows sparkled in the sun They were vi<?wcd 
by the gazers with veiy different fec'^ings. Lovol, 
with the fond eagerness of that passion which de¬ 
rives its food and nourishment from trifles, as the 
camcleon is said to live on the air, or uj>on the in¬ 
visible insects which it contains, endeavoured lo con¬ 
jecture which of tlie numerous windows belonged 
to the apartment now graced by Miss Wardoiir’s 
presence. The speculations of the Anti apiary wcr<' 
of a more melancholy cast, and were partly indi¬ 
cated by the ejaculation of cito fteriiara! as he 
turned away from the jirospecl. Lovel, roused from 
his reverie, looked at him as if to inquire the mean 
ing of au exclamation so ominous. The old man 
shook his head. “ Yes, my young friend,” said lie, 
" 1 doubt greatly—and it wrings my heart to say it 
—tills ancient family is going fast to the ground !” 

“ Indeed !” answered Lovel—“ )ou hurprise me 
greatly!” 

“We harden oiu'scdves in vain,” continued the 
Antiquary', pursuing his own train of thought and 
feeling—“ ve harden ourselves in vain to treat 
with the indifference they dt'serve, the changes of 
tills trumpery whirligig world. We strive inefl'ec- 
tually to be the self-sufficing invulnerable being, 
tlie tere^ atquf rotundas of the poet;—the stoical 
exemption wdiich philosophy' affects to give us over 
the pains and vexations of human life, is as imagi¬ 
nary as the state of mystical quietism and perfection 
aimed at by some crazy enthusiasts.” 

“ And Heaven forbid that it sliould bo other¬ 
wise!” said Lovel, warmly—“ Heaven forbid that 
any process of philosophy were capable so to sear 
and indurate our feelings, that notliing should agi¬ 
tate them but wbat arose instantly and immediately 
out of our own selfish interests! 1 would as soon 
widii my hand to be as callous as horn, that it might 
escape an occasional cut or scratch, as 1 would be 
ambitious of the stoicism which should render my 
heart like a piece of the nether millstone.” 

The Antiquary regarded his youtliful companion 
with a look hah of pity, half of sympathy, and 
shrugged up his shoulders as he replied—“ Wait, 
oung man—wait till your bark has been battered 
f the storm of sixty years of mortal vicissitude: 
you^wUl learn by that time to reef your sails, that 
she may obey the helm;—or, in tiie language of 


tills world, you will find distresses enough, en»»red 
and to endure, to keep your feelings and sympa* 
tides in full exercise, wdtfiout concerning yourseH 
more in the fate of others tlian you cannot possibly 
avoid.” 

“ Well, Mr Oldbuck, it may be so;—but as yet 
1 resemble you more in your practice than in your 
ilicory, Vor I cannot help being deeply interested 
in the fate of the family w'e have just left.” 

“ And w'ell you may,” replied Oldbuck. “ Sii* 
.Arthur’s embarrassmeiits have of lute become so 
many and so pressing, that 1 am surprised you have 
not hoard of them. And then his absurd and ex* 
])cnaive operations carried on by tliis Higli-German 
landlouper, Dousterswivel ”- 

“ I think 1 have seen that person, whep, by some 
rare chance, I happened to be in the coffee-room 
at Faii 7 »ort;—a tali, beetle-browed, awkward-built 
man, who entered upon scientific subjects, as it 
appeared to my ignorance at least, with more as¬ 
surance than knowledge—w'as very arbitra'iw m 
laying down and asseiling his opinions, and nnxed 
the terms of science witli a strange jargon of inyv;;-^^ 
ticism. A siinjde youth whispered me that he w'as"^* 
an 1/Iamine, and carried on an intercourse with 
the invisible world.” 

“ O, the .same—the same. He has enough of 
practical know'ledg<j to speak scholarly and wisely 
to those of whose intelligence he stands in awe; 
and, to say the uuth, this faculty, joined to liis 
inatcliless’ imjaidence, imposed upon me for some 
time when J first knew him. But 1 have since 
uiKbu’stood, Ural when he is among fools and wo¬ 
mankind, he e.s.liibits himself as a perfect charkitau 
—talks of tlie inaijisterium —of syiupatliies and an¬ 
tipathies— of the cabala—of the divining rod — 
and all tlie trumjiery with wdiicli the Rosycruciiuifi 
cheated a darker age, and which, to our eternal 
disgrace, has in some degree revived in our own. 
My friend Heav^sterue knew this fellow abroad, / 
and unintentionally (for he, you must known is, 
God bless tlie mark! a sort of believer) let mo nitu 
a good deal of his real character. Ah ! were 1 cajiph 
for a day, as honest Abon llassan washed to hb, 1 
would scourges me these jugglers out of the com¬ 
monwealth witli rods of scorjiions. They debauch 
the spirit of the ignorant and credulous with mysti¬ 
cal trash, as effectually as if they had besotted theii 
brains wdtli gin, and tlien pick their pockets ivith the 
same fiicility. And now has this strolling black¬ 
guard and mountebank put the finishing blow to 
the ruin of an ancient and honourable family! ” 

“ But how could he impose upon Sir Artimr to 
any ruinous extent?” 

“ Why, I doiUt know. Sir Arthur is a good, 
honourable gentleman; but, as you may see fi^m 
his loose ideas concerning tlie Pikish language, he 
is by no means very strong in the understaudiag. 
His estate is strictly entailed, and he has been al¬ 
ways an embarrassed man. Tliis rapparee promised 
him momitains of wealtli, and an English copmany 
was found to advance large sums of moneys! fear 
on Sir Arthur’s guarantee. Some gentleman—I 
was ass enough to be one—took small shai^ Sn 
the concern, and Sir Arthur himself xxisu&wp^t 
outlay; we were trained on by specious a);>p6ai^^ 
and more specious lies; and now, like Jo|tn BtuiyaJO^, 
w'e awake, and behold it is a dream V* 

“ 1 am surprised that you, Mr Oldbuck, should 
have encouraged Sir Arthw by your examnlek'^ 
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** said Oldbuck, dropping his largo griz- 

a]edjH^’'brow, 1 am something surprised and 
it myself; it was not & lucre of gain 
;>^^hody^re8 loss for monpy (to bo a prudent 
^man) than I do^but I thought I might risk this 
Sm^ suHU It will be expected (though 1 am sure 
I cannot see why) that I should give sometliing to 
any one who will bo kind enough to rid me of that 
slip of womankiud, my niece, 5Iary McIntyre; and 
perliaps it may b© thought 1 should do sometliing 
to get that jackanapes, her brother, on in the army. 
In eith(a‘ case, to treble my venture, would iiave 
helped me out. And besides, 1 had some idea that 
tlio Phoenicians had ii former times wrought cop- 

5 >er in tlut very spot. Tliat cunning scouudi'el, 
Dousterswivel, found out my bhuit ade, and brought 
strange tales (d—n him) of ap])earances of old 
shafts, and vestiges of mining operations, conducted 
in a manner) quite different from those of moden) 
times; apd i —^in short, I was a fool, and there is 
an eu^/^ly loss is not much wortli speaking about; 
but jpjir ArUiur’s engagements are, 1 understand, 
ve^^eep, and my heart aches for liim, and the 
poor young lady who must share his distress.” 

Here tlie conversation paused, imtiJ renewed in 
the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XJV.^ 

If I may trust the flattering eye of sleep, 

" My dreams presage some joyful new s at hand : 

My boioin's lord site lightly on bis throne, 

And all this day, an uuaecustom’d spirit 

Ufts nio above the ground with cheerful thoughts. 

Homeoand Jiuict. 

The account of Sir Arthur’s unhappy adventure 
had led Oldbuck somewhat aside from his pur}Kise 
of catechising Lovel concerning tlie cause of liis resi¬ 
dence at Faii'port. He was now, however, resolved 
to open the subject. ‘‘Miss Wardoui* was formerly 
' l/> you, tells me, Mr Lovel \ ” 

“THe had had the pleasure,” Lovel answered, 
“ tojsee her at Mrs Wilmot’s, in Yorkshire.” 

“ dndeed ! you never inentioiied tliat to me be¬ 
fore, and you did not accost her as an old acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

“I — I did not know,” said Lovel, a good deal 
embarrassed, “ it was tlie same lady, till we met; 
and then it was my duty to wait till she should 
recognise me.” 

“ 1 am aware of your delicacy: the knight’s a 
j>unctiliou8 old fool, but 1 promise you his daughter 
is above all nonsensical ceremony and prejudice. 
And now, since you Imve found a new set of friends 
here, may 1 ask if you intend to leave Faii’port as 
soon as you proposed 1” 

“ What if 1 should answer your question by an- 
etber,” replied Lovel, “ and ask you wlyit i.s your 
opinion of dreams 1 ” 

“ Of dreamsj you foolish lad!—why, what should 
1 tliink of them but as the deceptions of imagi¬ 
nation: when reason drops the reins ? 1 know no 

difiWnee betwixt them and the hallucinations of 
madn™-pthe unguided hoi’ses run a\>'ay with the 
camj^e^io bpth cases, only in the one the coach¬ 
ing is diteh, and in the other he slumbers. What 
om^d^ai'Ctts Tulliiis —Si iumnorum dsis fid^s 
mn mr eredatur iomnieTUium rim, 

^u<B f4ulto e(iam perturbatiora $unt, non intelligo** 
** but Cic0«o also tells us, that as he 


who passes tlie whole day in darting the jSiVelin 
must sometimes hit the mark, so, a&d tha <3laud 
of nightly dreams, some may occur consonaat to 
future events.” 

j “ Ay—that is to say, you have hit the mark in 
j your own sage opinion 1 Lord I Lord 1 how this 
I world is given to lolly! Well, I will allow for once 
I the Oneirocritical science—1 will give faith to the 
exposition of dreams, and say a Daniel hath SJnsen 
to interpret them, if you can prove to me that that 
dream of yours has pointed to a prudent line of 
conduct.” 

“ Tell me, then,” answered Lovel, “ why, when 
I was hesitilting whether to abandon an enterprise, 
which I have perhaps rashly undertaken, I should 
last night di-eam 1 saw your ancestor pointing to 
a motto which encouraged me to perseverancol — 
why should 1 have thought of those words which 
1 cannot remember to have heard before, which 
1 are in a language unknown to me, and which yet 
conveyed, when translated, a lesson wliich 1 could 
so plamly apply to my own circumstances V* 
j The Antiquary burst into a fit of laughing. “ Ex¬ 
cuse me, iny young friend — but it is thus we silly 
mortals deceive ourselves, and look out of doors 
for motives which originate in our own wilful will. 
1 think 1 can lielp out the cause of your vision. 
You were so absti-acted in your contemplations 
yesterday after dinner, as to pay little attention to 
the discourse between Sir Arthur and me, mitil 
we fell upon the controversy concerning the Piks, 
which terminated so abruptly;—but I remember 
producing to Sir Arthur a book printed by ray an¬ 
cestor, and making him observe the motto; your 
mind was bent elsewliere, but your ear had mecha¬ 
nically received and retained the sounds, and your 
busy fancy, stirred by Grizel’s legend, 1 presume, 
had introduced this scraj) of Gcnnan into your 
dream. As for tlie waking wisdom which seized 
J on so frivolous a circumshince as an apology for 
persevering in some course which it could find no 
better reason to justify, it is exactly one cf those 
juggling tricks wliich the sagest of us play off now 
and then, to gi’atify oui’ inclination at the expense 
ul our understanding.” 

“1 owTi it, ” said Lord, blusliing.deeply;—"I 
believe you arc right, Mr Oldbuck, and I ought to 
sink ill youj' esteem for attaching a moment’s con¬ 
sequence to such a frivolity ;—but I was tossed by 
contradictory wishes and resolutions, and you know 
how slight a line will tow a boat when afloat on the 
billows, though a cable would hardly move her 
whoa pulled ui> on the beach.” 

“ Right, right,” exclaimed the Antiquary. “ Fall 
in my opinion I —not a wiiit—I love thee tli© better, 
man";—why, we have story for story agamst each 
other, and 1 can think with less shame on having 
exposed myself about tliat cursed Preetoiium — 
though I am still convinced Agricola’s camp must 
have been somewhere in this neighbourhood. And 
now, Lovel, my good lad, be sincere with me — 
What make you from Wittenberg 1—why have 
you left your own country and professional pursuits, 
for an idle residence in such a place as Fairporti 
A truant disposition, I fear.” 

“ Even so,” replied Lovel, patiently submiliang 
to an interrogatory wliich he could not 
" Yet 1 am so detaclied fi*om all the vrofM^ haw 
80 few in whom 1 am interested, or who are inte¬ 
rested in me, tliat my very state of destitution gives 
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me i^ej^denoe. He whose good or evil fortune 
filTects mmself alone^ has the best right to pursue 
it according to his own fancy.’* 

^ Pardon me, young man,” said Oldbuck, laying 
hia hand kindly on his shoulder, and making a full 
halt——a little patience, if you please. 

I will suppose that you have no friend to share 
or rejoice in your success in life—that you cannot 
look back to those m whom you owe gratitude, or 
forward to those to whom you ought to afford pro* 
tection; but it is no less incumbent on you to move 
steadily in the path of duty—for your active exer¬ 
tions are due not only to society, but in humble 
pratitude to the Being who made you a member of 
it, with powers to servo yourself and others.” 

" But lam unconscious of possessing such powei’s,” 
said Level, somewhat impatiently. I ask nothing 
of society but the permission of walking innoxiously 
through the path of life, without jostling others, or 
permitting myself to be jostled. I owe no man 
anything—I have the means of maintaining my¬ 
self with complete independence; and so moderate 
are my wishes in this respect, that even these 
means, however limited, ratlior exceed than fall 
short of them.” 

“ Nay, then,” said Oldbuck, removing his Iiaud, 
and turning again to the road, “ if you are so true 
a philosopher as to think you have money enough, 
there’s no more to be said—I cannot pretend to 
be entitled to advise you;—you have attained the 
acfne —the summit of perfection. And how came 
Fairport to be the selected abode of so much self- 
denying philosophy 1 It is as if a worshipper of the 
true reugion had set up his staff by choice among 
the multifarious idolaters of the land of Egypt. 
There is not a man in Fairport who is not a devoted 
worshipper of the Golden Calf—the Mammon of 
unrighteousness. Why, even I, man, am so infected 
by the bad neighbourhood, that I feel inclined oc¬ 
casionally to become an idolater myself.” 

‘‘ My principal amusements being literary,” an¬ 
swered Lovel, “ and circumstances which 1 cannot 
mention liaving induced mo, for a time at least, to 
relinquish the military service, I have pitched on 
Faii’port as a place where I might follow iny pur¬ 
suits without any of those temptations to society 
which a more elegant circle might have presented 
to me.” 

Aha 1 ” replied Oldbuck, knowingly,—1 begin 
to understand your application of my ancestor’s 
motto. You are a candidate for public hivour, 
though not in the way 1 first suspected,—you are 
I ambitious to shine as a literary character, and you 
hope to merit favour by labour and perseverance ?” 

Lovel, who was rather closely pressed by the 
inquisitiveness of the old gentleman, concluded it 
would be best to let liim remain in the error which 
he had gratuitously adopted. 

I have been at times foolisli enough,” he re¬ 
plied, to nourish some thoughts of the kind.” 

" Ah, poor fellow! nothing can be more melan¬ 
choly; unless, as young men sometimes do, you 
had fiUicied yourself in love with some trumpery 
specimen of womankind, which is indeed, as Shak- 
speare truly says, pressing to death, whipping, and 
han^s all at once.” 

lie men proceeded wdth inquiries, which he was 
sometimes kind enough to answer himself. For 
this good old gentleman bad, from his antiquarian : 
t^ssea^es, acquired a delight in building meories 


out of premises which were often fbr from 
ing sufficient ground for them; and beings !Ssi^ 
reader must have remarked, sufficiently dpinuxb^ 
five, he did not readily brook being correcteo, either 
in matter of fact or judgment, even by those who 
were principally interested in the subjects on which 
he speculated. He went on, therefore, <^hn.lkmg out 
Level’s literary career for him. - 

" And with what do you propose to commence 
your debut as a man of letters?—But I guess — 
poetry—poetry—the soft seducer of youth. Yes I 
tliere is an acknowledging modesty of confusion in 
your eye and manner. And where lies your vein? 
— are you inclined to soar to the higher regions 
of Parnassus, or to flutter around the base of the 
hill?” 

‘‘I have hitherto attempted only a;few lyiical 
pieces,” said Lovel. 

‘‘Just as I supposed—pruning your wing, and 
hopping from spray to spray. But I trust you in¬ 
tend a bolder flight. Observe, I would by no means 
recommend your persevering in this unproflljif^ble 
pursuit—but you say you are quite independent qf 
the public caprice ? ” 

“ Entirely so,” replied Lovel. 

“ And that you are determined not to adopt a 
more active 0001*80 of life?” 

“ For the present, such is my resolution,” X’eplied 
the young man,^ 

“ Why, then, “itJ^^nly remains for me to give you 
my best advice and assistance in the object of your 
pursuit. Iliave myself published two essays in tlie 
Antiquarian Repository, — and therefore am an 
author of experience. There was my Remarks 0:1 
Hearne’s edition of Robert of Gloucester, signed 
Scrutator; and the other signed Indagator, upon a 
passage in Tacitus. I might add, what attracted 
considerable notice at the time, and that is my pa¬ 
per in the Gentleman’s Magazine, upon the inscrip¬ 
tion of (Elia Lelia, which I subscribed (Edipus, So ^ 
you see I am not an apprentice in the mysteries of " 
author-craft, and must necessarily nnderstand^e 
taste and temper of the times. And now, ouce more 
what do you intend to commence with?” , 

“ I have no instant thoughts of puhlisliing.” 

“ Ah! that will never do; you must have the 
fear of the public before your eyes in all your un¬ 
dertakings. Let us SCO now: A collection of fugi¬ 
tive pieces; but no—your fugitive poetry is apt to 
become stationary with the bookseller. It should 
he something at once solid and attractive—none of 
your romances or anomalous novelties—I would 
have you take high ground at once. Let me see: 
What think you of a real epic?—the grand old- 
fashioned liistorical poem which moved tlirough 
twelve or twenty-four books. We’ll hav6 it so¬ 
l’ll supply you with a subject—The battle between 
the Caledonians and Romans—The Caledoniad; or, 
Invasion itepeUed;—let that be the title—it will 
suit the present taste, and you may throw in a 
touch of the times.” 

“ But the invasion of Agricola was not repelled,” 

“ No; but you are a poet—free of the corpora¬ 
tion, and as little bound down to truth or piwbabi- 
lity as Virgil himself—You may defeat the 
in spite of Tacitus.” 

“ And pitch Agricola’s camp at the of— > 
what do you call it,” answered Lovel, ^ ilkrdeflance 
of Edie Ochiltree?” 

“ No more of that, an thou lovest me— 
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I darVt, sayi ye may unwit^ly speak most correct 
truth iiistaiiceS) in d^pite of the toga of the 

histonSw^^d the blue gown of the mendicant.” 

* Grallantly counselled I—Well, I will do my best 
-*^your kin^ess will assist me with local informa¬ 
tion.” 

^ Wm I not, man?—why, I will write the criti- 
i cal and historical notes on each canto, and draw out 
the plan of the story myself. I pretend to some 
poetical genius, Mr Lovel, only I was never able to 
write verses.” 

‘‘ It is a pity, sir, tliat you should have failed in 
a qualification somewhat essential to the art.” 

^ Essential ?—not a whit—it is the mere mecha¬ 
nical department. A man may be a poet witliout 
; measuring spondees and dactyls like the ancients, 
or clashing the ends of lines into rhyme like the mo¬ 
dems, as one may be an architect though unable to 
labour like ^stone-mason—Dost think Palladio or 
Vitruvius ojvQT carried a hod?” 

" In ^at case, there should be two authors to 
! each j^jiem—one to think and plan, anotlicr to exe- 
cute^^ • 

. ’-^AVhy, it would not be amiss; at any rate, we’ll 
mak^ the experiment;—not that I would wish to 
give my name to the public—assistance from a 
learned friend might be acknowledged in the pre¬ 
face after what flourish your nature will—I am a 
total stranger to authorial vanity.” ^ 

Lovel was much entertained by4 ueclaration not 
very consistent with the eagerness wherewith his 
friend seemed to catch at an opportunity coming 
before the public, though in a manner whim rather 
resembled stepping up behind a candage than get¬ 
ting into one. The Antiquary wid indeed uncom¬ 
monly delighted for, like many other men who 
spend their lives in obscure literary research, ho 
had a secret ambition to appear in print, which w as 
checked by cold fits of diffidence, fear of criticism, 
and habits of indolence and procrastination. “ But,” 
thought he^ “ I may, hke a second Teucer, discharge 
my from behind the shield of my ally. And 

admiy that he should not prove to be a first-rate 
poet,'I am in no shape answerable for his defici- 
ences, and the good notes may very probably help 
off an indifferent text. But he is—he must be a 
good poet; he has the real Parmissian abstraction 
—seldom answ'ers a question till it is twice repeated 
-—drinks his tea scalding, and eats without know^- 
ing what he is putting into his inoutli. This is the 
real cestus^ the awen of tlie Welsli bards, tlio divl- 
nuB affiatui that transports the poet beyond the li¬ 
mits of sublunary tilings. His visions, too, are very 
symptomatical of poetic fury—I must recollect to 
send Caxon to see he puts out his candle to-night 
poets and. visionaries are apt to be negligent in 
that respect.” Then, turning to his companion, he 
expressed himself aloud, in continuation — 

Yes, my dear Lovel, you shall have full notes; 
and, indeed, I think w^o may introduce the whole 
of the Essay on CJastrametation into the appendix 
—it will give great value to the work. Then wo 
will revij«re the good old forms so disgracefully ne¬ 
glected lin modem times. You shall invoke the 
Sluse—certainly she ought to be propitious to 
an anlhorwho, in an apostathdng age, adlieres with 
the^ih 0^ Ab(hel to the ancient form of adoration, 
-r«4'!then/we l^ust have a vision—in which the Ge- 
Txixm of Caiddnoia shall appear to Galgacns, and show 
tiiia a proc^ion pf tlie real Scottish monarchs;— 


and in the notes I will liave a hit at Boethius—- No 
I must not touch that topic, now that Sir Arthur is 
Hkely to have vexation enough besides—but I^U 
annihilate Ossian, Maepherson, and Mac-Cribb.” 

‘‘ But we must consider the expense of publica¬ 
tion,” said Lovel, willing to try whotlier this hint 
would fall like cold water on the blazing zeal of hia 
self-elected coadjutor. a 

" Expense I” said Mr Oldbuck, pausing, and me¬ 
chanically fumbling in his pocket—‘‘ that is true; 
—I would wish to do something—but you W'OUld 
not like to publish by subscription ? ” 

By no means,” answered Lovel. 

" No, no! ” gladly acquiesced tlie Antiquary— 
is not respectable. I’ll tell you what: I behevo I 
laiow a bookseller who has a value for my opinion, 
ami will risk print and paper, and I will get as many 
copies sold for you as I can.” 

0, I am no mercenary autlior,” answered Lo- 
vcl, smiling; 1 only wish to be out of risk of 
loss.” 

‘‘ Hush! hush I we’ll take care of that—throw it 
all on the publishers. I do long to see your labours 
commenced. You will choose blank verse, doubt¬ 
less?—it is more grand and magnificent for an 
liistorical subject; and, what concerneth you, my 
friend, it is, I have an idea, more easily written.” 

This conversation brought them to Monkbams, 
where tlie Antiquary had to undergo a chiding from 
his sister, who, though no philosopher, was waiting 
to deliver a Icctm'e to him in tlie portico. Guide 
us, Monkbarns! are things no dear eneugh already, 
but yc maun be raising the very fish on us, by 
giving that randy, Luckie Mucklebackit, just what 
she likes to ask ? ” 

“ Why, Grizel,” said the sage, somewhat abashed 
at this unexpected attack, “ I thought 1 made a 
very fair bargain.” 

‘‘ A fair bargain! when yc gied the limnier a 
full half o’ what she scekit!—An ye will be a wife- 
carlo, and buy fish at your ain hands, ye snld never 
bid nmcklo mair than a quarter. And the impu¬ 
dent quean had the assurance to come up and seek 
a dram—But 1 trow, Jenny and I sorted her!” 

“ Truly,” said Oldbuck (with a sly look to Ins 
coinpanioii), ‘‘ I think our estate was gracious that 
Ivcpt us out of hearing of that controversy.—Well, 
well, Grizel, I was wrong for once in my life— 
ulti'a crepidam — I fairly admit. But hang ex¬ 
penses !'—care killed a cat—w'e’ll eat the fish, cost 
what it will.—And then, Lovel, you must know I 
pressed you to stay here to-day, the rather because 
our cheer will bo better than usual, yesterday hav¬ 
ing been a gaude-day—I love the reversion of a 
feast bettor than the feast itself. I delight in the 
analecta, the collectanea, as I may call them, of the 
preceding day’s dinner, which appear on such occa¬ 
sions—And see, there is Jenny going to ring tlie 
dinner-bell.” 


CHAPTER XV. 

« Ce this letter delivered with haste-haste—post-haste I j 
Ride, villain, ride,—for thy life—for thylife—for thy 
life!" ! 

Ancient Indortation qf JAHert qf importetnee, 

Lewinq Mr Oldbuck and hia friend to enjoy 
their hard bargain of^h, we beg leave to 
the I’eadcr to die back-parlour of the poatmaeter’s 
house at Fairport, where his wife, he himself being 
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atvseut, wae employed in assorting for deli very the 
i letter which Imd come by the Edinburgh post 
This i« very often in countrj' towns the' peri^ of 
the day when gossips find it particularly agreeable 
to caU on the man or woman of letters, in order, 
the outside of the epistles, .and, if they are 
not belied, occasionally from the inside also, to 
amuse themselves with gleaning information, or 
forming conjectures about the correspondence and 
aflkirs of their neighbours. Two females of this 
description were, at the time we mention, assisting, 
or impeding, Mrs Mailsetter in her official duty. 

Eh, preserve us, sirs!” said the butcher’s wife, 
^ tliere’s tea —eleven—twalJ letters to I'eniiant & 
Co.—thae folk do raair business than a’ the rest o’ 
tlie burgii.” 

“ Ay; but see, lass,” answered the baker’.s lady, 

there’s twa o’ thorn faulded unco S(piare, and 
sealed at the tae side—1 doubt there will be pro 
tested bills in them.” 

“ Is there ony letters come yet for Jenny Caxon ?” 
inquired the woman of joints and giblets; ‘‘ the lieu¬ 
tenant’s been awa three weeks.” 

Just ane on Tuesday was a w'eok,” answered 
the dame of letters. 

** Was’t a ship-letter?” aslco<) the Fornariua. 

In troth was’t.” 

It wad be frae tlie lieutenant then,” replied the 
mistress of the rolls, »(miewhat disappointed —“ 1 
never thought he wad liae lookit ower his sliouthor 
after her.” 

Od, here’s another,” quoth Mrs Mailsetter. “ A 
fihip-lotter—post-mark, Sunderlaiid.” All rushed 
to seize it.—Na, na, leddies,” said Mrs Mail- 
setter, interfering; ** I Iiae had cneugh o’ that wark 
r—Ken ye that Mr Mailsetter got an unctj rebuke 
frae the secretary at Edinburgh, for a complaint 
tliat was made about the lettiT of Ally Bi.sset’8 that 
j'e opened, Mrs Shortcake?” 

" Me opened !” answ'ered the sj^onsc of the chief 
i baker of Fairport; ye ken yourscll, madam, it 
just cam opbn o’ free will in my liaud—^what could 
1 help it? — folk sold seal wi’ better w%ax.” 

** Weel I w'ot that’s true, loo,” said Mrs Mail- 
setter, who kept a shop of small wares, and we 
liave got some tliat 1 can honestly recommend, if j 
ye ken onybocly wanting it. But the short and the 
huig o’t is, that W'e’ll lose the jilace gin there’s ony 
mair complaints o’ the kind,” 

“ Hout, lass—the provost will take care o’ that.” 

“ Na, na—I’H neither trust to provost nor Imilie,” 
said the postmistresb, — “ but 1 wa<l aye be obliging 
and neighbourly, and 1 ’m no again your looking at 
the outside of a letter neither — See, tlie seal has 
an anchor on’t—he’s done’t wi’ anc o’ his buttons, 
I’m thinking.” 

** Show me 1 show me I ” quoth tlie wives of the 
«hief butcher and cliief bak<;r; and threw them¬ 
selves on the supposed love-letter, like the weird 
sisters in Macbeth upon the pilot’s thumb, with 
imgkmty as eager and scarcely less malignant. Mrs 
ileukbane w’as a tall woman—she held the pre¬ 
cious epistle up between her eyes and the window. 
Mrs Shortcake, a little squat personage, strained 
and stood on tiptoe to have her share of tlie mves- 
tigation. 

** Ay, it’s frae hhsi, sure ^eugh,” said the but¬ 
cher’s lady;—1 can read Richard TafiVil on the 
eoimer, and It’s written, like John Tliomson’s wab 

friie end to end.’’ . 


" Haud it lower down, madam,” excljdii^ Mrs 
Shortcake, in a tone above the prudential yvli|sper 
which their occupation required—baud'if Idi^er 
down—Div ye tliink naebody can read band o’ writ 
but yoursell ?” 

‘‘ Whisht, whisht, sirs, for God’s sake I” said Mrs 
Mailsetter, “ there’s somebody in the sliop,”—then 
aloud—‘‘ Ijook to the customers, Baby 1”—Baby 
answ'ered from without in a shrill tone — “ It’s 
naebody but Jenny Caxon, ma’^, to see if there’s 
ony letters to her.” 

" Tell her,” said the faithful postmistress, wink¬ 
ing to her compeers, “ to come back the mom at 
ten o’clock, and I’ll let her ken — we havena had 
time to sort tlie mail letters yet—she’s aye in sic 
a hir^, as if her letters were o’ mair cimsequence 
than die best merchant’s o’ tlie town.’? 

Boor Jenny, a girl of imcomnion beauty and mo¬ 
desty, could only draw her cloak about her to hide 
the sigli of disappointment, and return meekly liome 
to endure for another night tlie sickness of the heart 
occasioned by hojie delayed. \ 

" Tliere’s something about a needle aitt a P^^a” 
said Mrs Shortcake, to whom iier taller rival ni 
gossiping had at length jielded a peep at the sub¬ 
ject of their curiosity, 

‘‘ Now, that’s downright shamefu’,” said Mrs 
Ilenkbane, “ to scorn the poor silly g;iit of a lassie 
after he’s keepjt company wi’ her sac laiig, and had 
his wall o’ lier, as 1 make nae doubt lie has.” 

It’s but ower muckle to be doubted,” echoed 
Mrs Shoylcake ;—to cast up to her that her fa¬ 
ther’s a barber, and has a pole at his door, and 
that she’s but a^panty-maker hei*sell! Hout 1 fy 
for shame! ” 

** 1 lout tout, leddies,” cried Mrs Mailsetter, **ye’re 
clean wTang —It’s a line out o’ ane o’ his sailors’ 
sangs that 1 have hexird him sing, about being true 
like the needle to tlie pole.” 

‘‘ Wool, weel, I wisli it may be sae,” said Uie cha¬ 
ritable Dame Ileukbane, — ” but it diana hx)k weel 
for a lassie like her to keep up a corresponXence 
\>i’ ane o’ the king's officers.” , 

" I’m no denying that,” said Mrs Mailsetter: 
“ but it’s a great advantage to tJie rev'enue of the 
I f>o&t-office thae love-letters. See, here's five or six 
letters to Sir Arthur Wardoiir — maist o’ tliera 
sealed wi’ wafers, and no wi’ wax. There will be a 
dowiicoinc there, believe me,” 

Ay ; they will be business letters, and no frae 
ony o’ hia grand friends, that vseaLs wi’ their coats 
of arms, as they ca’ them,” said Mrs Ileukbane;— 
“pride will hae a fa'—he basna^ttled his account 
wi’ my gudemaii, the deacon, for this tw’alinouth —* 
he’s but slink, I doubt.” 

“Nor wi’ huz for sax months,” echoed Mrs Short* 
cake—“ He’s but a bnmt crust.” 

“ There’s a letter,” inteirupted the trusty post¬ 
mistress, “from his son, the captain, I’m thinking 
—the seal lias the same tilings wi’ the Knockwin- 
nock carriage. He’ll be coming Hame to see what 
he can save out o’ the fire.” 

The baronet Urns dismissed, they took up the 
esquire—“Twa letters for Monkbama — ineV 
frae some o’ his learned friends now; see 
as they’re wiitten, down to the very seal-—»n4 
to save Bending a double letter—-that’s Just likfi 
Monkbams himseU. When he gets a frank lie ISlw'' 
it up exact to tlie weight of an nnce, that a carvj^'v, 
seed would sink the scale—but he’s iie% agrasJa 
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I abuncLit. Weel I wot 1 wad be broken if I were 
to weight to the folk that come to bay our 

pei^er amJ^brunstone, and suchlike sweetmeats.” 

He’s a Shabby body the laird o* Monkbanis,” 
said Mrs Heukbane; “lie’ll make as raucjde about 
buying a forequarter o* Limb in August as about 
a back sey o* beef. Let’s taste another drap o’ the 
sinning ” (perhaps she meant cinnamon) “ waters, 
Mrs Mailsetter, my dear. Ah, lasses! an yc had 
kend Ids brother as 1 did — mony a time he wad 
slip in to see me wi’ a brace o* wild-deukes in his 
pouch, when my first gudcman was awa at the 
Falkirk tryst—weel, wcel—we’se no speak o’ that 
e’enow.” 

“ I wirma say ony ill o’this Monkbams,” said Mrs 
Shortcake; “ his brother ne’er brought me onyVild- 
deukes, and tliis is a douce honest man ; we serve 
the family w,i’ bread, and he settles wi’ huz ilka 
week—only<he was in an unco kippage when wc 
sent him-^a book instead o’ the nick-gtich,^ whilk, 
he saidt^were the true ancient way o’ counting be- 
tweejlrtra^osmen and customers ; and sae they arc, 
JUM^fMoubt.” 

“ ^Hut loolc liere, lasses,” interrupted Mrs Mjiil- 
setterj “ here’s a sight for sair e’en ! What wad ye 
gie to ken what’s in the inside o’ this letter ? This 
is new corn — 1 luieiia seen the like o’this—For 
William Lovel, Esquire, at Mrs lladoway’s, High- 
street, Fairjiort, by Edinhorgh, N.B. This is just 
the second letter he has had since he was here.” 

“ Lord’s sake, lot’s see, lass!—lord’s sake, let’s 
Bee!—that’s him that the hale towm keni%iacthing 
about—and a wcel-fa’ard lad he is; let’s see, let’s 
see !” Thus ejaculated the two i^thy representa¬ 
tives of mother Eve. 

“ Na, na, sirs,” exclaimed Mi’s Mailsottor; “baud 
awa—hide aff, I toll you ; this is nane o’your four- 
penny cuts that w'e might make up the value to llu* 
T«ost-office amang ourselves if ony mischance befcl! 

—the'jjiostage is five-and-twenty shillings—and 
order frae the Secretary to furw'avd it 
to the young genthunan by express, if he’s no at 
hamc. Na, na, sirs, bide ajff;—this mauiina be 
roughly guided.” 

“ But just let’s look at tlie outiiido o’t, woman.” 

Notliing could be gathered from tlie outside, 
except remarks on the various properties which 
philosophers ascribe to matter, — length, breadth, 
deptli, and W'eight. The packet w’as composed of 
strong thick paper, impcrviahle by the curious eyes 
of tlie gossips, though they stared as if they would 
burst from their .sockets. The seal w^as a deep 
and well-cut impression of arms, wdiich defied all 
tampering. 

“ Od, lass,” said Mrs Shortcake, weighing it in 
her liand, and wdshing, doubtless, that the too, too 
solid wax would melt apd dissolve itself, “ I wad 
like to ken what’s in the inside o* this, for tliat Le¬ 
vel dings a’ that ever set foot on the plainstanes o’ 
Fairport—naebody kens what to make o’ him.” 

“ Weel, weel, leddies,” saW the postmistress, 

‘ “ we’sn sit down and crack kbout it. — Baby, bring 
ben tea-water—Muckle obliged to ye for your 

cookigj^Alrs Shoricake—and wo’U steek the shop, 
an^ry ben Baby, and take a hand at the cartes 
mthe g^eman comes liame—and tlien we’ll try 
yuor ttfaw veiU sweetbread tliat ye were so kind 

} Mm Stick*, 


“ But wdima ye first send awa Mx LoveEs let¬ 
ter?” said Mrs Heukbane. 

“ Troth I kenna w))a to send wi’t till the gude^ 
man comes hame, for auld Caxon tcll’d me that Mr 
Lovel stays a’ the day at Monkbams ^ he’s in a 
high fever wi’ pu’ing the lah’d and Sir Arthur out 
o’ the sea.” 

“ Silly auld doited carles! ” said Mrs Shortcake ; 
“ what gar’d them gang to tlie douldng in ,a night 
like yestreen ? ” 

“ 1 was gi’en to understand it was auld Edie that 
saved thejii,” said Mrs Heukbane—“ Edie Ochil* 
tree, the Blue-Gown, ye ken ; and tliat lie pu’d the 
hale tliree out of the auld fish-poimd, for Monk- 
bams had threepit on them to gang in till’t to see 
the w'ark o’ tlie monks lang sync.” 

“ Ilout, lass, nonsense I” answered tlie postmis¬ 
tress; rU tell ye a’ about it, as Caxon tell’d it to 
me. Ye see, Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour, and 
IMr Lovel, suld ha(< dined at Monkbaras”- 

“ Bui, Mrs Mailsettcr,” again interrupted Mi’S 
Heukbane, “ will ye no be for sending awa this let¬ 
ter by express ?—there’s our powTiy and our calktnt 
hae gane express for the oflice or now% and the 
{>owny hasna gane abune tliii*ty mile tlie day; — 
Jock w'as sorting him up as 1 came ow^er by.” 

“ Why, Mrs I leukbane,” said tlie w'oman of let¬ 
ters, pursing up her mouth, “ ye ken my gudcmaii 
likes to ride the expresses liimscll—w© maun gie 
our ain fish-guts to our ain sea-maws—it’s a red 
half-guinea to him every time he munts his mear; 
and i dare say he’ll be in smie—or I dare to say, 
it’s the same thing whether the gentleman gets 
express this night or early next morning.” 

“ Only that Mr Lovel will be in town before the 
express gaes aff,”said IMrsHeukbane, “and wharo 
are ye then, lass ? Ihit ye ken yere ain ways host.” 

“ Weel, weel, Mrs Heukbane,” answered Mrs 
Mailsetter, a little out of humour, and even out of 
comiteiiaiice, “ I am sure I am never against being 
neighbour-like, and living and letting live, as tliey 
say; and since 1 hac been sic a fule as*to show you 
the post-otrice order—ou, uae doubt, it maun be 
obeyed. But IT1 no need your callant, mony tlianks 
U) ye—IT) send little Davie on your powiiy, twid 
that w^ill be just five-and-threepeuce to ilka ane o* 
us, ye ken.” 

“ Davie 1—tlie Lord help yc, the bairn’s no ten 
year auld; and, to be ivlain wi’ ye, our jiowmy roists 
a hit, aud it’s dooms sweer to the road, and nae¬ 
body can manage him but our Jock.” 

“ I’m sorry for that,” answered the postmistress, 
gravely ; “ it’s like we inami wait then till the gude- 
man comes harae, after a'^—for I wadna like to he 
responsible in trusting the letter to sic a callant as 
Jock—our Davie belangs in a mamier to the office.” 

“ A weel, a weel, Mi’s Mailsetter, 1 see what ye 
wad be at—but an ye like to risk the bairn, I’ll risk 
.the beast.” 

Orders were accordingly given. The unmllmg 
pony was brought out of his bed of straw, and 
equipped for service—Davie (a leathern po8t-b|^ 
strapjwid across his shoulders) Was perolied upon 
the saddle, with a tear iu his eye, and a switt^, in 
his hand. Jock good-naturedly led the animal out 
of tlie town, and, by the crack of lus whip, and tlie 
whoop and halloo o^hia too well-known voiee^ 
polled it to take tlie road towards MonkhatKIiB, 
Meanwhile the gossips, like the sihyia all^W* 
suiting their leaves, arranged tuid combined Ibe 
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hifonnation of the evening, which flew next morn¬ 
ing through a hundred otomels, and in a hundred 
varieties, through the world of Fairport. Many, 
strange, and inconsistent, were the rumours to 
which Iheir communications and conjectures gave 
rise. Some said Tennant & Co. were broken, and 
that all their bills had come back protested—others 
that they had got a great contract from Govern¬ 
ment, and letters from the principal merchants at 
Glasgow, desiring to have shares upon a pi'emium. 
One report stated, that Lieutenant TafTril had ac¬ 
knowledged a private marriage with Jenny Caxon 
—another, that he had sent her a letter upbraiding 
her with flie lowness of her birth and education, 
and bidding her an eternal adieu. It was generally 
rqmoured that Sir Artliur Wardour’s affairs had 
fallen into irretrievable confusion, and tliis report 
was only doubted by the wise, because it was traced 
to Mrs Mailsetter’s shop,—a source more famous 
for the circulation of news than for their accuracy. 
But all agreed that a packet from the Secretary of 
Statens office had arrived, directed for Mr Lovel, 
and that it had been forwarded by an orderly dra¬ 
goon, dispatched from the head-quarters at Edin¬ 
burgh, who had galloped through Fairport without 
stopping, except just to inquire tlie way to Monk- 
bams. The ^reason of such an extraordinary mis¬ 
sion to a very peaceful and retired individual, was 
variously explained. Some said Lovel was an emi¬ 
grant noble, summoned to head an insurrection 
that had broken out in La Vendee — others that 
he was a spy—others that ho was a general officer, 
who was visiting the coast privately—others that 
he was a prince of the blood, who was travelling 
incoanito. 

Meanwhile the progress of the packet which oc¬ 
casioned so much speculation, towards its destined 
owner at Monkbarns, had been perilous and inter- 
iniptod. The bearer, Davie MaiLsetter, as little re¬ 
sembling a bold dragoon as could w'ell be imagined, 
was carried onwards towards Monkbarns by the 
pony, so long as the animal had in his recollection 
the crack of Ins usual instrument of chastisement, 
and the shout of the butcher’s boy. But feeling 
how Davie, whose short legs were unequal to main¬ 
tain his balance, swung to and fro upon his back, 
the pony began to disdain fm-thcr compliance with 
the intimations he had received. First, then, he 
slackened his pace to a walk. This was no point of 
quaiTel between him and his rider, who had been 
considerably discomposed by the rapidity of his for¬ 
mer motion, and who now took the opportunity of 
his abated pace to gnaw a piece of gingerbread, 
which had been thrust in{o his hand by his mother 
in order to reconcile this youthful emissary of the 
post-office to the discharge of his duty. ' By and 
by, the crafty pony availed himself of this surcease 
of discipline to twitch the rein out of Davie’s hands, 
and iipply himself to browse on the grass by tlio 
side oi the lane. Sorely astounded by these symp¬ 
toms of self-willed rebellion, and afraid alike to sit 
oS* to fall, poor Davie lifted up his voice and wept 
aloud. The pony, hearing tliis pudder ovei* his 
head, be^n apparently to tliink it would be best 
botii for nimseu ajad^Darie to return from whence 
they came, and accordingly commenced a retro¬ 
grade movement towards Fairport. But, as all re¬ 
treats are apt to end in utter 'Toute, so the steed, 
fllamned by bOy*s cries, and by the flapping of 
tbo rein% which dangled about liis forefeet—fmd- 


ing also his nose turned homeward, began of! i 
at a rate which, if Davie kept the saddle (a^W^er | 
extremely dubious), would soon have presjpted hfrn 
at Heukbane’s stable-door,—when, at ivmm of the 
road, an intervening auxiliary, in the shape of old 
Edie Ochiltree, caught hold of the rein, and stop¬ 
ped his farther proceeding. Wha’s aught ye, Gal¬ 
lant? whaten a gate’s that to ride?” 

I canna help it!” blubbered the express; "they 
ca’ me little Davie.” 

" And where are ye gaun ?” 

" I’m gaun to Monkbarns wi’ a letter.” 

" Stirra, this is no the road to Monkbarns.” 

But Davie could only answer the expostulation 
with sighs and tears. 

Old Edie was easily moved‘to corapassiDn where 
childhood was in the case.—"I wasn;[ gaun that 
gate,” he thought, " but it’s the best o’ my way o’ 
life timt I canna bo weel out o’ my road. They’ll gie 
me quarters at Monkbams readily eneugh^, and I’ll 
e’en hirplo awa there wi’the wean, for it will Ipock 
its hams out, puir thing, if there’s no somebody to 

guide the pony.-Sae ye hae a letter,* hinneay ? 

will ye let me see’t?” ^ ' 

" I’m no gaun to let naebody see the letter,” 
sobbed the boy, " till I gie’t to Mr Lovel, for A am 
a faithfu’ servant o’ the office—if it werena for the 
powny.” 

« Very right, my little man,” said Ochiltree, 
turning the reluctant pony’s head towards Monk¬ 
barns ; " but we’ll guide him atween us, if he’s no 
a’ the sweorcr.” 

Upon the very height of Kinprunes, to which 
^Monkbarns had invited Lovel after their dinner, 
tlie Antiquary, again reconciled to the once degra¬ 
ded spot, was expatiating upon the topics the sce¬ 
nery afforded for a description of Agricola’s camp at 
the dawn of morning, when his eye was caught by 
the appearance of the mendicant and his protegd., 

" What the devil I—here comes old Edie, bag and 
baggage, I think.” rr- 

The beggar explained his errand, and Davie, who 
insisted upon a literal execution of his commis5^ion 
by going on to Monkbarns, was with difficulty pre¬ 
vailed upon to surrender the packet to its proper 
o^vne^, although he met him a mile nearer than the 
place he had been directed to. " But my minnie 
said, I maun be sure to get twenty shillings and five 
shillings for the postage, and ten shillings and six¬ 
pence for the express—there’s the paper.” 

‘‘ Lfet me see—let me see,” said Oldbuck, put¬ 
ting on his spectacles, and examining the crumpled 
copy of regulations to which Davie appealed. “ Ex¬ 
press, per man and horse, one day, not to exceed 
ten shillings and sixpence. One day ? why,' it’s not 
an hour^—Man and horse? why, ’tis a monkey on a 
starved cat! ” 

" Father wad hae come himsell,” said Davie, " on 
the muckle red mear, an ye wad hae bidden the 
mom’s night.” 

" Four-and-twenty hours after tKe regular date 
of delivery ! You little cockatrice egg, do yon un¬ 
derstand the art of imposition so early ? ” 

" Hout, Monkbams 1 dinna set your wit agatest a 
baim,” said the beggar; "mind tile butcb©i^Aifi^64 
his beast, and the wife her wean, and I am $u^o 
ten and sixpence isna ower muckle. Ye didjiui^ 
gang sac near vd’ Johnnie Ho^e, whea**^—r— 

Lovel, who, sitting on the snpuesed 
liad glanocd over the contents of tiie now , 
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put Wu to the altercation by paying Daviess 
aem^4 ; and then turning to Mr Qldfcuick, wiA a 
look much agitation, he excused himself from 
retojini^ yith mm to Monkbams that evening*— 
“4must instantly go to Fairport, and perhaps leave 
It on a moment’s notice;—your Idndness, Mr Old- 
hudc, I never can forget.” 

" No had news, I hope?” said the Antiquary. 

Of a very chequered complexion,” answered 
his friend. “ Farewell—in good or bad fortune I 
will not forget your regard.” 

Nay, nay—stop a moment. If—if — ” (making 
an effort)—if there be any pecuniary inconve¬ 
nience— I have fifty-or a hundred guineas at 

your service—till!—till Whitsunday—or indeed as 
long as you please.” 

I am much obliged, Mr Oldbuck, but I am 
amply provided,” said his mysterious young friend. 
‘‘ Excuse mo—I really cannot sustain further con¬ 
versation at (present. 1 will write or see you, before 
I leave Fafrport—that is, if I find myself obliged 
to go.’’^§o saying, he shook the Antiquary’s hand 
warnrfy, turned from him, and walked rapidly to- 
^arfOs the town, ‘‘ staying no longer question.” 

Very extraordinary indeed! ” said Oldbuck;— 

. ** but there’s something about this lad I can never 
fathom; and yet I cannot for my heart think ill of 
him neither. I must go home and take off the fire 
in the Green-Room, for none of my womankind will 
venture into it after twilight.” 

*^And how am I to win hame?” blubbered the 
disconsolate express. 

It’s a fine night,” said the Blue-Gown, looking 
up to the skies; I had as gudo gang back to the 
town, and take care o’ the wean.” 

“ I)o so, do so, Edieand, rummaging for some 
time in his huge waistcoat pocket till he found the 
object of liis search, the Antiquary added, ‘‘ there’s 
sixpence to ye to buy sneeshin.” 


^ CHAPTER XVL 

^ 1 ann bewitched with the rogue's company. If the rascal 
lias not given rae medicines to make me love him. I’ll 
be hang^ j it could not be else, I have drunk medi¬ 
cines.’*^ Second Fart qf Henry 1V, 

Regular for a fortnight were the inquiries of 
the Antiquary at the veteran Caxon, whether he 
had heard what Mr Lovel was about; and as regu¬ 
lar were Caxon’s answers, that the town could 
learn naething about him whatever, except that ho 
had received anither muckle letter or twa frae the 
south, and that he was never seen on the plain- 
stanes £ft a’.” 

How does he live, Caxon ?” 

" Ou, Mrs Hadoway just dresses him a beefsteak 
or a muttonchop, or makes him some Friar’s chic¬ 
ken, or just what she likes hersell, and he eats it in 
the little red parlour off his bedroom. She canna 
get him to say that he Ukes ao thing better than 
anither; and ^e makes him tea in a morning, and 
he settles honourably wi’ her every week.” 

" Bdt does h© never stir abroad?” 

^ Hi© ^ clean gi’eu up walking, and ho sits a’ 
day igiJ^is room reading or writing; a hantle letters 
vhritten, but he wadna put them into our 
n^bhbttse, though Mrs Hadoway offered td carry 
Ih^ bm sent them a’ under ae cover to 

; and it’s Mt9 Mailsetter’a belief, that the 


sheriff sent liis grooni to put them into the post- 
office at Tannonburgh; it’s my jpuir thou^^ tliat 
he jaloused their looking into ms letters at Fafr- 
port; and weel had he need, for my puir daughter 
Jenny”—— 

" Tut, don’t plague me with your womankind, 
Caxon. About tliis poor young lad—-Does he write 
nothing hut letters?” 

‘‘ Ou, ay —halo sheets o’ other things, Mrs Ha¬ 
doway says. She wishes muckle he could be gotten 
to take a walk; she thinks he’s but looking very 
puirly, and his appetite’s clean gane; but he’ll no 
hear o’ganging ower the door-stane — him that 
used to walk sae muckle too.” 

That’s wrong—I have a guess what he’s busy 
about; but he must not work too hard neither. I’ll 
go and see him this very day—he’s deep, doubtless, 
in the Caledoniad.” 

Having formed this manful resolution, Mr Old¬ 
buck equipped himself for the expedition with his 
thick walking-shoes and gold-headed cane, mutter¬ 
ing the -while the words of Falstaff which we have 
chosen for the motto of this chapter; for the Anti¬ 
quary was himself rather surprised at the degree 
of attacliment which ho could not but acknowledge 
he entertained for this stranger. The riddle was 
notwithstanding easily solved. Lovel had many at¬ 
tractive qualities, but he won our Antiquary’s heart 
by being on most occasions an excellent listener. 

A walk to Fairport had become somewhat of an 
adventure with Mr Oldbuck, and one which he did 
not often care to undertake. He hated greetings 
in the market-place; and there were generally loi¬ 
terers in the streets to persecute him, either about 
the news of the day, or about some petty pieces of 
business. So, on this occasion, ho had no sooner 
entered the streets of Fairport, than it was Good- 
morrow, Mr Oldbuck—a sight o* you’s gudo for 
sair een: what d’ye think of the news in the Sun 
the day?—they say tlie great attempt will be made 
in a fortnight.” 

“ I wish to the Lord it were made and over, that 
I might hear no more about it.” 

“ Monkbams, your honour,” said the nursery and 
seedsman, I hope the plants gied satisfaction?— 
and if ye wanted ony flower-roots fresh frae Hol¬ 
land, or” (this in a lower key) an anker or twa o’ 
Cologne gin, ane o’ our brigs cam in yestreen.” 

‘‘ Thank ye, thank yc,—no occasion at present, 
Mr Crabtree,” said the Antiquary, pushing reso¬ 
lutely onward. 

‘‘ Mr Oldbuck,” said the town-clerk (a more im¬ 
portant person, who came in front and ventured 
to stop the old gentleman), the provost, under¬ 
standing you were in town^ begs on no account that 
you’ll quit it without seeing him; he wants to speak 
to ye about bringing the water frae the Fairwell- 
spri]^ through a part o’ your lands.” 

“ Wliat the deuce!—have they nobody’s land 
but mine to cut and carve on?—I won’t consent, 
tell them.” 

‘‘ And the provost,” said the clerk, going on, 
without noticing the rebuff, " and the council, wa4 
be agreeable that you shoidd hae the auld stanes at 
Donagild’s cliapel, that ye was wussing to hae.” 

" Eh ? — what ? — Oho! that’s another story ■— 
Well, well, I’ll call upon the provost, and we’ll Mk 
about it,” 

^ But ye maun Efeak your mind foriliivffelif 
Monkbams, if ye want the stanes; fot DUmou 
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liarlewaUi) thinks the carved throagh-stanee might 
^ |mt vdth advantage on the front of the now 
boOBCil-^houTO—that is, the tw a cross-legged figures 
that the callants used to ca’ Robin and Bobbin^ ane 
on E&a door-cheek; and the other stane, that they 
ca*d Ailie Dailie, abuno the door. It will be very 
taet^*! the Deacon says, and just in the style of 
modem Gothic.” 

Lord deliver me from this Gothic generation!” 
exclaimed die Antiquary, —" A monument of a 
loaight-templar on each ado of a Grecian porch, 
and a Madonna on die top of it!—0 criminil — 
Well, tell the provost I wish to have the stones, 
and we’ll not <hffer about the water-course. It’s 
lucky I happened to come this way to-day.” 

They parted mutually satisfied; but tlie wily clerk 
liad most reason to exult in the dexterity he had 
displayed, since the whole proposal of an exchange 
between the monuments (which the council had ilc- 
termined to remove as a nuisance, because they 
encroached three feet upon the public road), and 
the privilege of conveying the water to the burgh 
through the estate of Monkbams, was an idea 
which liad originated with himself upon the pres¬ 
sure of the moment. 

Through these various entanglements, Monk- 
bams fto use the phrase by which he was distin- 
guishea in the country) made his way at length to 
Mrs Hadoway’s. This good woman was the widow 
of a late clergyman at Fairport, who had been re¬ 
duced, by her husband’s untimely death, to that 
state of straitened and embarrassed circumstances 
in which the widows of the Scotch clergy are too 
often found. The tenement which she occupied, 
and the furniture of which she was possessed, gave 
her the means of lotting a part of her house; imd 
as Lovol had been a quiet, regular, and profitable 
lodger, and had qualified the necessary intercoui’se 
which they had together with a great deal of gen¬ 
tleness and courtesy, Mrs Iladoway, not, perhaps, 
much used to such kindly treatment, had become 
greatly attached to her lodger, and was profuse in 
every sort of personal attention which circumstan¬ 
ces permitted her to render him. To cook a dish 
somewhat better than ordinary for the poor young 
gentleman’s dinner;” to exert her interest with 
those who remembered her husband, or loved her 
for her own sake and his, in order to procure scarce 
vegetables, or sometliing which her simplicity sup¬ 
posed might tempt her lodger’s appetite, was a la¬ 
bour in which she delighted, although she anxiously 
concealed it from tlie person who was its object. 
She did not adopt this secrecy of benevolence to 
avoid the laugh of those who niiglit suppose tliat an 
oval face and dark eyes, witli a clear brown com¬ 
plexion, though belonging to a woman of five-and- 
forty, and enclosed within a widow’s close-drawn 
pinners, might possibly still aim at making con¬ 
quests; for, to say trutli, such a ridiculous suspicion 
having never entered into her own head, she could 
not anticipate its having birth in that of any one 
else. 3ut she concealed her attentions solely out 
of delicacy to her guest, whose power of repaying 
them she doubted as much as she believed in his 
inclination to do so, and in his being likely to feel 
extreme at leaving any of her civilities unre- 
qmted. now opened the door to Mr Oldbuck, 
and her surprise at seeing him brought tears into 
, her eyes, which she could ha^y restrain. 

" I am glad to see yon, sir — I am very glad to 


^ see you. My poor ^tleman is, I am aftmdi very ^ 
I unwell ; and 0 Mr Oldbuc^, heTl see neither 
tor, npr minister, nor widter! And think^hat it 
would be, if, as my poor Mr feadoway u^dlQ, aay* 
a man was to die witm>ut advice of the tjhree learned 
faculties I” 

** Greatly better than with, them,” grumbled im 
cynical Antiquary. “ I tell you, Mrs Hadpway, the 
clergy live by our sins, the medical faculty hy our 
diseases, and the law gentry , by our misfortunes.’? 

" 0 fie, Monkbams!—to hear the like o’ thatfrae 
you!—But ye’ll walk up and see the poor young 
lad?— Ilegh sirs! sae young and weel-^mii||jdMg 
and day by day he has eat less and lejejyi|KH|| 
he hardly touches onything, only just^S^WRPHF 
the plate to make fashion,— and Ins poor cheek has 
turned every day tliinner and paler, sae that he 
now really looks as auld as me, that might be his 
mother—no that I might be just that neither, but 
something very near it.” 

" Why does he not take some exercise ? ” said 
Oldbuck. ' \ 

I think we have persuaded him to do that, for 


he has bought a horse from Gibbie GolighGy, the 
galloping groom. A gude judge o’ horse-flesh 
bio tauld our lass that ho was—for he offered mira 
a beast he thought wad answer him wcel etiengh, 
as he was a bookish mim, but Mr Lovel wadna look 
at it, aud^ bought ane might serve the Master o* 
Morphie —they keep it at tlie Grmmo’s Arms, ower 
tho street;—and he rodo out yesterday raoruing 
and this moniing before breakfast— But winna ye 
walk up to his room i ” 

Presently, presently. But lias he no visitoi*81 ’* 

0 dear, Mr Oldbuck, not ane; if ho wadna re¬ 
ceive them when he was wcel and sprightly, what 
chance is thei'e of onybody in Fairport looking in 
upon him now?” 

Ay, ay, very true— I should have been sur- 
pnsed had it been otherwise—Come, show me up 
stairs, Mrs Hadoway, lest I make a blunder, and 
go where I should not.” i 

The good landlady showed Mr Oldbuck her 
naiTOw staii’case, warning him of every tm’ii, and 
lamenting all the while that ho was laid undqr the 
necessity of mounting up so high. At length she 
gently tapped at the door of her guest’s parlour. 

“ Come in,” said Lovel; and Mrs Hadoway ushered 
in the Laird of Monkbams. 

The little apartment was neat and clean, and de¬ 
cently furnished—ornamented, too, by such relics 
of her youthful arts of sempstress-ship as Mrs Ha¬ 
doway had retained; hut it was close, overheated, 
and, as it appeared to Oldbuck, an unwholesome 
situation for a young person in delicate health,—an 
observation wliich ripened his resolution touching 
a project that had already occurred to him in Lo- 
vel’s behalf. With a writing-table before him, on 
which lay a quantity of books and papers, Lovel 
was seated on a couSi, in his night-gown and slip¬ 
pers. Oldbuck was shocked at the change which 
had taken place in hi^ personal appearanoe. iBs 
check and brow had assumed a gh^ly white, ex¬ 
cept where a round bright spot of hectic red formed 
a strong and painful contrast, totally dlfiferept from 
the general cast of bale hardy co^^xion 

broiled his countenance, Oldbi^k obfiei^djr ' 
dr^ he wore belonged to a deep 
. coat 0 ^ the same colocir hong m i ' 
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Ab the enisred, Lovsel arose imd 

fOmK^iOTd to him. 

«Jl^ is very kind/’ be said, ^uUdng him by 
thy Pjti ^Mid thauldng him wan^y for ms visit— 
ydiis is wy kind, and has anticipated a visit with 
whkdi 1 intended to trouble you. You must know 
I have become a horseman lately.” 

** 1 understand as much Irom Mrs Hadoway- 
I oxdyliope, my good young friend, you have been 
fortumte in a quiet horse. I myself inadvertently 
bought one the said Gibbie Golightly, which 
brute ran two miles on end with me after a pack 
of hounds, with which I had no more to do than 
the last year’s snow; and after affording infinite 
amnsement, 1 suppose, to the whole hunting field, 
he was so good as to deposit me in a dry ditch— I 
ho|^ yours is a more peaceful beast?” 

I hope, at least, we shall make our excursions 
on a better plan of mutual understanding.” 

“ That is jto say, you tliink yourself a good horse¬ 
man!” ^ J 

I 5 ^ul^ not willingly,” answered Lovel, con¬ 
fessghyself a very bad one.” 

^q^O'-~all you young fellows think that would 
““tJeWqual to calling yourselves tailors at once—But 
have you had experience! for, crede expertOf a horse 
in a passion is no joker.” 

** Why, I should be sorry to boast myself as a 
great horseman; but when I acted as aid-de-camp 

to Sir-in tlie cavalry-action at-, last 

year, I saw many better cavaliers than myself dis¬ 
mounted,” ^ 

Ah I you have looked in the face of the grisly 
God of arms then?—you are acquainted with the 
frowns of Mars armipotent ? That experience fills 
up the measure of your qualifications for the epo- 
pea! The Britons, however, you will remember, 
fought in chariots— comnarii is the phrase of Ta¬ 
citus;—you recollect the fine description of their 
dashing among the Roman Infantry, although the 
historian tells us how ill the rugged face of the 
trxgytd^as calculated for equestrian combat; and 
upon the whole, wliat sort of chariots could 
be Uven in Scotland anywhere but on turnpike 
roads, has been to me always matter of amazement. 
And well now—has the Muse visited you ?—have 
you got anything to show me I” 

My time,” said Lovel, with a glance at his black 
dress, has been less pleasantly employed.” 

The death of a friend ?” said the Antiquary. 
Yes, Mr Oldbuck—of almost the only fHend I 
could ever boast of possessing.” 

“ Indeed! Well, young man,” replied his visitor, 
in a tone of seriousness very different from his af¬ 
fected gravity, “ be comforted. To have lost a friend 
by deatih while your mutual regard was warm and 
onchilled, while the tear can drop unembittered by 
any painful recollection of coldness or distrust or 
ti^a^ery, is perhaps an escape from a more heavy 
di^nsation. Look round you—how few do you 
see grow old in the affections of those witli whom 
their early finendships were fonned! Our sources 
of common pi«wure gradually dry up as we jour¬ 
ney through the rme of Bacha, and we hew out 
from which the first 
pns of our pilgrimage are excluded;—jea- 
, x^ttilrles/enry^ intervene to^separate others 
etrr t9|ide, uot^ none remain but 

rather by Imbit " 

trho, hiibd mo^ 


fion, only keep the old man comity in his Ufe^ 
that they may not be forgotten at his dea^-^ 

Hose data pvena diu viv«ntibtu. 

Ah, Mr Lovel! if it be your lot to reach the ehUl, 
cloudy, and comfortlesB evening of life, you will 
remember the sorrows of your youth as me light 
shadowy clouds that intercepted for a moment the 
beams of the sun when it was riaing* But 1 cram 
these words into your ears against the stoimieh of 
your sense.” 

" 1 am sensible of your kindness,” answered ^ 
youth; “ but the wound that is of recentinfliciicm 
must always smart severely, and I should be Ut^e 
comforted under my present calamity—forgive me 
for saying so—by tho conviction that life had no- 
tiling in reserve for me but a train of successive 
sorrows. And permit me to add, you, Mr Oldbuok, 
have least reason of many men te toke so gloomy 
a view of life. You have a competent and easy for¬ 
tune—are generally respected—may, in your own 
phrase, moare musis, indulge youre^ in the re¬ 
searches to which your taste addicts you; you may 
form your own society without-doors—and within, 
you have the affectionate and. sedulous attention of 
the nearest relatives.” 

“Why, yes—the womankind, for womankind, 
arc, thanks to my training, very civil and tract¬ 
able—do not disturb me in my morning studies— 
creep across the floor with the stealthy pace of a 
cat, when it suits mo to take a nap in my easy-chair 
after dinner or tea. lUl this is very well;—but I 
want something to exchange ideas with—something 
to,.talk to.” 

“ Then why do you not invite your nephew Cap¬ 
tain M^IntyTO, who is mentioned by every one as 
a fine-spirited young fellow, to become a member 
of your family ? ” 

“Who?” exclaimed Monkbams, “ my nepliew 
Hector?—the Hotspur of the Noiiiti? Why, Hea¬ 
ven love you, I would as soon invite a firebrand 
into my stackyard. He’s an Almanzor, a Qiamont 
— has a Highland pedigree as long as his claymore, 
and a claymore as long as tlie High Street of Fair- 
port, wliich he unsheathed upon tlie surgeon the . 
last time he was at Fairport. I expect him here 
one of these days; but I will keep him at staff’s 
end, I promise you. He an inmate of my house! 
to make my very chairs and tables tremble at his 
brawls. No, no—I’ll none of Hector MHntyre. But 
hark ye, Lovel;—iyou are a quiet, gentle-tempered 
lad; had not you better set up your staff at Monk¬ 
bams for a month or two, since I conclude you do 
not immediately intend to leave this countey!— I 
will have a door opened out to the garden—It will 
cost but a tiifle—there is the space for an old one 
which was condemned long ago—by which said 
door you may pass and repass into the Green Cham¬ 
ber at pleasiu’e, so you will not interfere with the 
old man, nor ho with you. As for your fare, Mrs 
Hadoway tells me you are, as ^e terms it, very 
moderate of your mouth, so you will not quarrel 
with my humble table. Your washing ”- 

“ Hold, my dear Mr Oldbuck,” interposed Lov^, 
unable to repress a smile; “ and before your hos¬ 
pitality settles all xny accommodations, let me thank 
you most sincerely for so kind an offer-^it is^xtot 
at present in my power to accept of it; hut 
likely, before 1 bid adieu to Scotland, I shaff ^nd 'an 
opportunity to pay you a visit of someteag^” 
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Mr Oldbuck’a conntenance fell Why, I thought- 
I had hit on the very arrangement that would suit 
us bothr-aud who knows what might happen in the 
long run, and whether we might ever part ? Why, 
I am master of my acres, man—there is the advan¬ 
tage of being descended from a man of more sense 
than pride—they cannot oblige me to transmit my 
goods, chattels, and heritages, any way but as I 
please. No string of substitute heirs of entail, as 
empty and unsubstantial as the morsels of paper 
strung to the train of a boy’s kite, to cumber my 
flights of inclination, and my humom’s of predilec¬ 
tion. Well,—I see you won’t be tempted at pre¬ 
sent—But Caledonia goes on, f hope '^” 

0, certainly,” said Lovfd; “ I cannot think of 
relinquishing a plan so hopeful.” 

“ It is indeed,” said the Antiquary, looking grave¬ 
ly upward,—for, though shrew'd and acute enough 
in estimating the variety of plans formed by others, 
he liad a very natural, tliougb rather dispropor- 
tioned, good opinion of the importance of those 
which originated with himself—it is indeed one 
of those midertakings which, if achieved with spirit 
equal to that which dictates its conception, may re¬ 
deem from the charge of frivolity the literature of 
the present generation.” 

Here he was interrupted by a knock at tlio room- 
door, which introduced a letter for Mr Level. The 
servant waited, Mrs Hadoway said, for an answer. 

You a,rc concerned in this matter, Mr Oldbuck,” 
said Level, after glancing over the billet, and hand¬ 
ing it to the Antiquary as he spoke. 

It was a letter fi’om Sir Arthur Wardour, couched 
in extremely civil language, regretting that a fit of 
the gout had prevented his hitherto showing Mr 
Lovel the attentions to which his conduct during a 
a late perilous occasion had so well entitled him— 
apologizing for not paying liis respects in person, 
but hoping Mr Lovel would dispense with that ce¬ 
remony, and be a member of a small party which 
proposed to visit the ruins of Saint Ruth’s priory on 
the following day, and afterwards to dine and spend 
the evening at Knockwinnock castle. Sir Arthur 
concluded with saying, that he had sent to request 
the Monkbarns family to join the party of pleasure 
which he thus proposed. The place of rendezvous 
was fixed at a turnpike-gate, which was about an 
equal distance from all the points from tvhich the 
company were to assemble. 

What shall we do?” said Lovel, looking at the 
Antiquary, but pretty certain of the part he would 
take. 

Go, man —we’ll go, by all means. Let mo see 
•—it will cost a post-chaise though, which will hold 
you and me, and Mary MHntyre, very well—and 
the other womankind may go to the manse—and 
you can come out in the chaise to Monkbarns, as I 
will take it for the day.” 

‘‘ Why, I rather think I had better ride.” 

True, true, I forgot your Bucephalus. You are 
a foolish lad, by the by, for purchasing the brute 
outright; you should stick to eighteenpence a side, 
if you will trust any creature’s legs in preference to 
your own.” 

“ Why, as the horses have the advantage of 
moving considerably faster, and are, besides, two 
pair to one, I own I incline ”- 

‘‘ Enough said—enough said—do as you please. 
Well then, I’ll bring either Grizel or the minister, 
fi» 1 love to have my full pennyworth out of po«t- 


horsea — and we meet at Tirlingen turnpij|fe on 
Friday, at twelve o*clock precisely.”—Ana with 
this agreement the friends separated. ^ 


CHAPTER XVII. 

” Of scats they tell, where priests, ’mid tapers dim, 
Breathed the warm prayer, or tuned the midnight hymn \ 
To scenes like these the fainting soul retired; 

Revenge and Anger in these cells expired: 

By Pity soothed. Remorse lost half her fears, 

And soften’d Pride dropp’d penitential tears.” 

Crabbe't Borough. 

The morning of Friday was as serene and beau¬ 
tiful as if no pleasure party had been intended; 
and that is a rare event, whether in novel-writing 
or real life. Lovel, who felt the genial influence of 
the w'cathcr, and rejoiced at the prospect of once 
more meeting with Miss Wardour, trotted forward 
to the place of rendezvous with better spirits than 
he had for sometime enjoyed. His prospects seemed 
in many respects to open and brighten before him 
—and hope, altliough brcaldng like the m.^yning 
61111 througli clouds and showers, appeared now 
about to illuminato the path before him. He \^as, 
as might have been expected from this state of 
.spirits, first at the place of meeting,—and, as might 
also have been anticipated, his looks were so intent¬ 
ly directed towards the road from Knockwinnock 
Castle, that he was only apprized of the arrival of 
the Monkbarns division by the gee-hupping of the 
postilion, as the post-chaise lumbered up behind him. 
In this vehicle were pent up, first, the stately figure 
of Mr Oldbuck Iiimself; secondly, the scarce less 
portly person of the Reverend Mr Blattcrgowl, mi¬ 
nister of Trotcosey, the parish in which Monkbarns 
and Knockwinnock were both situated. The reve¬ 
rend gentleman was equipped in a buzz wig, upon 
the top of which was an equilateral cocked hat. 
This was the paragon of the three yet remaining 
wigs of the parish, which differed, as Monkbarns 
used to remark, like the three degrees of compari¬ 
son—Sir Ai’thui’’s rarailios being the positive^ his . 
own hob-wig the compai’ativc, and the overwhelm¬ 
ing grizzle of the worthy clergyman figuring as the 
superlative. The superintendent of these antique 
garnitures, deeming, or affecting to deem, that he 
could not well bo absent on an occasion which as¬ 
sembled all three together, had seated himself on 
I the hoard behind the carriage, “ just to he in the 
way in case they wanted a touch before tlie gentle¬ 
men sat down to dinner.” Between the two mas- | 
sive figures of Monkbarns and the clergyman was j 
stuck, by way of bodkin, the slim form of Mary 
MHiityre, her aimt having preferred a visit to the 
manse, and a social chat with Miss Beckie Blat- 
tergowl, to investigating the ruins of the priory of 
Saint Ruth. 

As greetings passed between the members of the 
Monkbarns party and Mr Lovel, the Baronet’s car¬ 
riage, an open barouche, swept onward to the place 
of appointment, making, ^vith its smoking .bays, 
smart drivers, arms, blazoned panels, and a Airaoe 
of outriders, a strong contrast with the battered 
vehicle and broken-winded hacks which had hrou^ 
thither the Antiquary and his followers. Thf; pnn- 
cipal seat of the carriage was occupied Jby Sir A^*- 
thur and his daughter. At the first gl^ce whi<^ 
passed betwixt Miss Wardour and Lovel, her co¬ 
lour rose considerably;—bat i^e had apparentlly 
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I luadAup tier inind to receive hini as a friend, and 
I only ^ such, ajid there wa-g equal composure and 
the mode of her reply to liis fluttered 
! Rotation.NSir Arthur halted tlio baroiiclie to shake 
Ins preserver Idndly by the baud, and intimate the 
pleasure he had on this opportunity of returning 
him his personal thanks; tlieu mentioned to him, 
in a tone of slight introduction. Mr Dousterswi- 
vel, Mr Level.” ’ 

Level took the necessary notice of the German 
adejpt, who occupied the front seat of the carriage, 
which is usually conferred upon dependents or in¬ 
feriors. The ready grin and supjdo inclination with 
which his salutation, though slight, was answered by 
tlie foreigner, iuci’eased die internal dislike which 
Level had already conceived towards him; and it 
was plain, from the lour of the Antiquary’s sliaggy 
eye-brow, that he too looked with displcasm*e on 
this addition to the company. Little more than dis¬ 
tant greeting passed among the mcmbei-s of the 
'party, uri^T, liaving rolled on for about three miles 
beyo^Ahe place at whicli they met, the can-iages at 
lengpK stopped at the sign of the Four Horsc-slioos, 
liedge inn, where Caxon humbly opened 
the 'tWr, and let down the step of the hack-chaise, 
wliile the inmates of the barouche were, by tlieir 
more courtly attendants, assisted to leave their equi- 
page. 

Here renewed gi'cctings passed: the young ladies 
shook hands; and Oldbuck, completely in his ele¬ 
ment, placed himself as guide and cicerone at the 
head of the party, who were now to advance on 
foot towards the object of their curiosity. He took 
care to dt;tain Level close beside him as the best lis¬ 
tener of the party, and occasionally glanced a word 
of explanation aud instruction to Miss Wardour 
and Mary MHntyre, who followed next in order. 
The Baronet and the clerg^anan he rather avoided, 
as he was aware l)Oth of them conceived they un¬ 
derstood such matters as well, or better, than lie 
(lid; and Bousterewivel, besides that he looked on 
hiiull^-li charlatan, was so nearly connected with i 
Ills alpprehcndod loss in the stock of the mining 
company, that ho could not abide the sight of him. 
These two latter satellites, therefore, .attended upon 
the orb of Sir Arthur, to wliom, moreover, as the 
most important person of the society, tlioy were ' 
natiu'ally induced to attach themselves. | 

It frequently happens that the most beautiful 
points of Scottish scenery lie hidden in some se¬ 
questered dell, and that you may travel through 
tile country in every direction without being awai'e 
of your vicinity to what is well worth seeing, unless 
intention or accident carry you to the very spot. 
This is particularly the case in tlie country around 
Fairport, which is, generally speaking, open, uuin- 
closed, and bare. But here and there the progress 
of rills, or small rivers, has formed dolls, glens, or, 
as they are provincially termed, dens, on whose high 
and rocky banks trees and shrubs of all kinds find 
a shelter, and grow with a luxiudaut profusion, 
which is tlie more gratifying, as it forms an unex¬ 
pected contrast witli tlie general face of the country. 
This Was eminently the case with the approach to 
the of Saint Rutli, which was for some time 
m^f^y a^hcep-track, along the side of a steep and 
b^jffO hill. By degrees, however, as this path du- 
lieend^, and winded round the hill-side, trees bo- 
gim to ^pcar, at first singly, stunted, and blighted, 
^th of wool upon ilieir trunks, and their roots 


hollowed out into recesses, in which the sheep love 
to repose thcmnelvcs — a sight much more gratify¬ 
ing to the eye of an admii'er of the picturesque than 
to that of a planter or forester. By and by the trees 
formed gi’oups, fringed on the edges, and filled up 
in the middle, by thorns and hazel bushes; and sA 
length these groups closed so much together, that 
altliough a broad glade opened hero and there un¬ 
der their boughs, or a small patch of bog or heath 
occuiTed wliicli had refused nourishment to the 
seed whicli they sprinkled round, and consequently 
remained open and waste, the scene might on the 
whole bo termed decidedly woodland. The sides 
of the valley began to approach each other more 
closely; the rush of a brook was heard below, and 
between the intervals afforded by openings in tlie 
natural wood, its waters were seen hurling clear 
and rapid umier their silvim canopy. 

Oldbuck now took upon himself the full autho¬ 
rity of cicerone, and anxiously directed the com¬ 
pany not to go a foot-breadtli off tlie track which he 
pointed out to tiicm, if they wished to enjoy in full 
perfection what they came to see. “ You are happy 
in me for a guide, Miss Wardour,” exclaimed the 
veteran, waving his hand and head in cadence as 
he repeated with emphasis, 

“ ‘ I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle, or bushy dell, of this wild wood. 

And every bosky bower from side to side.* 

Ah! deuce take it! — that spray of a bramble has 
demolished all Caxon’s labours, and nearly canted 
my wig into the stream—so much for recitations, 
/tors de propos.^* 

Never mind, my dear sir,” said Miss Wardour; 
‘^yoii have your faithful attendant ready to repair 
such a disaster when it happens, and when you ap* 
pear witli it as restored to its original splendour, I 
will carry on the cjiiotalion ; 

* So sinks the day-star in the ocean bed, 

And yet anon repairs bis drooping head, 

And tricks his boains, and with new-spangled or? 
Flames on the forehead*”- 

01 enough, enough !” answered Oldbuck; I 
ought to have known what it was to give you ad¬ 
vantage over me—But hero is what will stop your 
career of satire, for you are an admirer of nature, 

1 know.” In fact, when they had followed him 
through a breach in a low, juieicnt, aud laimoua 
wall, they came suddenly upon a scene equally un¬ 
expected aud interesting. { 

They stood pretty high upon the side of the glen, ] 
which had Buddenly opened into a sort of amphi- ■ 
theatre to give room for a })urc and profound lake ' 
of a few acres exter.t, and a space of level ground | 
around it. The banks then arose everywhere steep¬ 
ly, imd in some places v,ere varied by rocks —in 
(itliera covered wiLli the copse, whicli run up, feath¬ 
ering their sides lightly and irregularly, and break¬ 
ing the uniformity of the green pivstoe-ground.—• 
Beneath, the lake discharged itself into the hud¬ 
dling and tumultuous brook, which had been tlicir 
companion since they had entered the glen. At tlie 
point at wliich it issued from its parent lake,” 
stood the ruins which they had cerrae to visit. They 
were not of gi'eat extent; but the singular beauty, 
as well as tlic wild iind sequestered diai’acter oi 
the spot on which they >vore situated, gave them 
an interest and importance superior to that whieh 
attaches itself to arcliitectural remains of ^ate» 
consequence, but placed near to ordinary housosi 
26 
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ood possessing less romantic accompaniments. The 
eastern window of tlie church rcmaiiHsd entire, with 
all its ornaments and tracery work; and tlie sides, 
upheld by flying buttresses, whose airy support, 
detached from the wall against which they were 
placed, and ornamented with pinnacles and carved 
work, gave a variety and li^^htness to the building. 
The roof and western end ol the church were com¬ 
pletely ruiuous; but tlie latter appeared to liave 
made one side of a square, of which the ruins of 
the conventual buildings formed other two, and the 
gardens a fourth. The side of these buildings which 
overhung the brook, was partly founded on a steep 
and precipitous rock ; for tlie place had been occa¬ 
sionally turned to military jmrposes, and had been 
taken with great slaughter during Montrose’s wai-s. 
'i’he ground formerly occuj)ied by tlie garden was 
still marked by a few orchard trees. At a greater 
distance from the buildings, were detached oaks 
and elms and chestnuts, growing singly, which had 
attained great size. The rest of tlie space between 
the ruins and tlie hill was a closc-cropt sward, w hieli 
the daily pastiu*e of the sheep kept in much finer 
order than if it had been subjected to the scythe 
and broom. The whole scene had a repose, which 
was still and affecting without being monotonous. 
The dark, deep basin, in which the clear blue lake 
reposed, reflecting the water lilies wliich gi’ew on 
its surface, and tlie trees which here and there 
threw their arms from the banks, w'as finely con¬ 
trasted with the haste and lumuU of the brook w'liich 
broke away from the outlet, as if escaping from 
confinement, and huiTied down the glen, wheeling 
around the base of the rock on which the ruins 
were situated, and brawling in foam and fury with 
every shelve and stone which obstructed its passage. 
A similar contrast w’as seen between the level green 
meadow, in which the ruins were situated, and tlie 
large timber-trees which w^ere scattered over it, 
compared with the pi*ecipitous banks which ar<).se 
at a short distance around, partly fringed with light 
and foatliery underwood, partly rising in 8tee{)s 
clothed with purjile heath, and jiiu’tly more abruptly 
elevated into fronts of grey rock, chequered with 
lichen, and with those hardy plants which find root 
even in the most arid crevices of the crags. 

There was the retreat of learning in the days 
of darkness, MrLovel!” said Oldbuck,—around 
whom the company had now grouped themselves 
while they admired the unexpected opening of a 
]>rospect so romantic;—“there rei)Osed the sages 
who were aweary of the world, and devoted either 
to that which was to come, or to tlie service of tlie 
generations who sliould follow tliem in this. I will 
show you presently the library ;—see that strctcli 
of w^all with scjuaro-sliafted windows—tliere it t!X- 
isted, stored, as a*n old manuscript in my possession 
assures me, with five thousand volumes. And here 
I might well take up the lamentation of the learned 
Leland, who, regretting the downfal of the con¬ 
ventual b'braries, exclaims, like Ilachael weeping 
for her children, that if die papal laws, decrees, 
decretals, clementines, and otlier such drugs of the 
devil—yea, if Heytesburg’s sopliisnis, Porph^Ty’s 
universals, Aristotle’s logic, and Dunse’s divinity, 
with such other kmsy legerdemains (begging yoiur 
pardon, Miss Wardour) and fruits of die bottom¬ 
less pit,—had leapt out <if our libraries, for the 
accommodation of grocers, eandlemakers, soap- 
sellers, and other worldlv occupiers, we might have 


been therewith contented. But to put our aatfient 
clironides, our noble histories, our, learned ym- 
mentaries, and national muniments, to sucjhcBHi^s 
of contempt and subjection, has gready degrade 
our nation, and showed ourselves dishonoured i 
die eyes of posterity to the utmost stretch of time 

— 0 negligence most unfriendly to our land 1*^ 

“And, 0 John Knox,” said the baronet, “Uirough 

w hose influence, and under whose auspices, the pa¬ 
triotic task was accomplished I ” 

The Antiquary, somewhat in the situation of a 
woodcock caught in his own spiinge, turned sliort 
round and coughed, to excuse a slight blush as he 
mustered his answer—“as to die Aposde of Scot¬ 
tish Reformation”- 

But Miss Wai‘dour broke in to interrupt a con¬ 
versation 80 dangerous. “ Pray, who was the au¬ 
thor you quoted, Mr Oldbuck?” 

“ The learned Leland, Miss Wardour, who lost 
his senses on witnessing the destruction of die con¬ 
ventual libraries in England.” 

“ Now, 1 think,” replied the young lady, “ Ida 
misfoiiiime may have saved the rationality of mime 
modern antiquaries, which would certainly have 
been drow ned if so vast a lake of learning had not 
been diminished by di*aining,” 

“ Well, thank Heaven, there is no danger now 

— they have hardly left us a spoonful in wliich to 
]>erform the dire feat.” 

So saying, Mr Oldbuck led the way down the 
bank, by a steep but secure path, w'hich soon placed 
them on die verdant meadow’ where the ruins stood. 
“ There they lived,” continued the Antiquary, “widi 
nought to do but to speud their dme m investiga¬ 
ting points of remote antiquity, transcribing mauu- 
.scri})tfl, and eoin])osing new’ works for the informa¬ 
tion of posterity.” 

“ And,” added the baronet, “ in exercising die 
rites of devotion with a pomp mid ceremonial wor- 
tliy^of the ofliee of the priesthood.” 

“ And if Sir Arthur’s excjellence will permit,” said 
the German, with a low' bow, “ the mouksli ntjglit 
also make de vary curious experiment in deir htbo- 
raticH, both in chemistry and mapia nataralU** 

“ 1 tljink,” said the clergyman, “ they would have 
(‘iioiigh to do ill collecting the tennis of the parson¬ 
age and vicarage of three good paiishes.” 

“ And all,” added Miss Wardour, nodding to the 
Antiquary, “ without interruption from wonmn- 
kind.” 

“ True, my fair foe,” said Oldbuck; “ this was a 
paradise where no Eve was admitted, and we may 
wonder the I’ather by wliat cliauce the good fathers 
came to lose it.” 

With such criticisms on the occupations of those 
by w'hom the ruins had been formerly possessed, 
they w andered for some time from one moss-grown 
shrine to another, under the guidance of Ol&uck, 
who explained, with much plau^bility, the ground- 
plan of tlie edifice, and read and expounded to the 
company the various mouldering inscriptions which 
yet were to be traced upon the tombs of tlie |^ead, 
or under the vacant niches of the sainted images. 

“ What is the reason,” at lengtli Miss Wardour 
«asked the Antiquary, “ why tradition has preserved 
to us such meagre accounts of the inmates or tb^ 
stately edifices, raised with such expense of laboit^ 
and taste, and whose owners in theii^ tho«c^ 
prsonages of such awful power and hnportKmce I 
The meanest tower of a freeWoting barpn or aquiri? 
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who Mved ) 3 >y hSa Hnoe and broadsword, is conse- 
cratei]^ ite appropriate legend, and the shepherd 
wiU you with accuracy tl)e names and feats of 
it^mhabitatits;—but ask a countryman concern- 
hag these beautiful and extensive remains—these 
towers, these arches, and buttresses, and shafted 
windows, reared at such cost,—tliree words fill up 
Ids answer—‘they were made by tlie monies lang 
syne.’ ” 

' The question was somewhat puzzling. Sir Ar¬ 
thur looked upward, as if hoping to be insph’cd 
with an answer—Oldbuck shoved back his wig— 
the clergyman was of opinion tliat his paiishioners 
* were too deeply impressed with the true preabyte- 
rian doctrine to preserve any records concerning 
the papistical cumberers of tlie land, offshoots as 
tliey were of the great overalmdowing tree of ini¬ 
quity, whose roots are in the bowels of the seven j 
lulls of abomination—Level thought the question | 
w'as best resolved by considering wliat are tlio 
events a^cIi leave the deepest impression on the 
mind^^ the common people—“ These,” he con- 
tendaffl, “ w'ere not such as resemble the gradual 
pTt^esa of a fertilizing river, but the headlong and 
prec^itous fury of some portentous hood. The eras 
by which tlie vulgar compute time, have always re¬ 
ference to some period of fear and tribulation, and 
they date by a tempest, an earthquake, or burst of 
eiril commotion. When such are tlie facts most 
alive in tlie memory of the common people, we can¬ 
not W'onder,” lie concluded, “ that the ferocious 
waiTior is remembered, and the peaceful abbots 
fire abandoned to forgetfulness and oblivion.” 

“ If you pleaslie, gentlemans and ladies, and ashk- 
iiig pardon of Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour, ami 
this woidliy clcrg}Tnansh, and my goot friend Mr 
Oldenbuck, who is my coimtrymansli, and of goot 
young Mr Lofel also, 1 think it is all owing to do 
hand of glory.” 

“ The liand of what ? ” exclaimed Oldbuck. 

Jufctid of glory, my goot blaster Oldenbuck, 
whicMn3*a vary great and terrible secrets — which 
de mjrinksh used to conceal tlieir treasures wlieii 
they were triven fi*om their cloisters by what you 
call do Reform.” 

“ Ay, indeed I tell us about that,” said Oldbuck, 
“ for these are secrets worth kno^ving.” 

“ Why, my goot Master Oldenbuck, you will 
only laugh at me—But de hand of glory is vary 
well known in de countries where your worthy pro¬ 
genitors did live—and it is liand cut off from a dead 
man, as has been hanged for murther, and dried 
very nice in de slimoke of juniiier wood; and if you 
put a little of what you call yew.wid your juniper, 
it will, not be any better— that is, it will not be no 
worse—then you do take something of de fatsh of 
de bear, and of de badger, and of de great eber, as 
you call de grand boar, and of de little sucking 
child as has not been christened (for dat is ver^' 
essentials), and you do make a candle, and put it 
into de liand of glory at de proper hour and minute, 
with de proper ceremonish, and he who seeksli for 
treasui^sh shall never find none at all.” 

‘‘ I itore take my corporal oath of tliat conclu- 
^6 Antiquary. “ And was it the cus- 
tomurMr Ihmsterswivel. ui Westphalia, to make use 
of/&is elegant candelabrum I” 

Alwa^, Mr OWenhuck, when you (hd not want 
nobody to talk of notliing you wash doing about— 
And de monksh alwaysli did this w'beiithey did hide 


tlieir cliurcli'plates, and their great clioUces, and 
de rings, wid very presliioua shtones and jewels.** 

“ But, notwithstanding, you knights of the Rosy 
Cross have means, no doubt, of breaking tlie spell, 
and discovering what tlie poor monks have put 
themselves to m much trouble to conceal \ ” 

" All! goot Mr Oldenbuck,” replied the adept, 
shaking his head mysteriously, “ you was very Iiard 
to believe ; but If you had seen de great huge pieces 
of de plate so massive, Sir Arthur—so fine fashion, 
Miss Wardour—and de silver cross dat we did find 
(dat was Scliroepfer and my owiiself) for de Herr 
Freygraff, as you call de Baron Von Blunderhaus, 
I do believe you w'ould have believed then.” 

“ Seeing is believing indeed. But what was your 
art—what was yom' mystery, Mr Dousterswivell” 

“ Alia, Mr Oldenbuck! dat is my little secret, 
mine goot sir—you sail forgifo me that I not tell 
that. But I wTll tell you dere are various ways— 
yes, indeed, dero Is de dream dat you dream tree 
times—dat is a vary goot way.” 

“ I am glad of tliat,” said Oldbuck; “ 1 have a 
friend” (with a side-glance to Level) “ who is pecu¬ 
liarly favom’ed by the visits of Queen Mab.” 

“ Beil dere is de s^Tnpathies, and de antipathies, 
and de strange properties and virtues natural of 
divers herb, and of de little divining rod.” 

“ 1 would gladly rather see some of these won¬ 
ders than hear of them,” said Miss Wardour. 

“ Ah, but, my much-honoured young lady, this 
is not do time or de \vay to do de great wonder of 
finding all de clumch’s plate and treasui’C ; but to 
oblige you, and Sir Arthur my patron, and de re* 
verend clergymans, aaid goot Mr Oldenbuck, and 
young Mr Lofel, wdio is a very goot yoiuig gentle¬ 
man also, I will show you dat it is possible, a vary 
possible, to discover de spring of w’ater, and de 
little fountain hidden in do ground, without any 
mattock, or spade, or dig at all.” 

“ Umph I ” quoth tlie Antiquary, “ I have heard 
of tliat conunih'um. That will be no very produc¬ 
tive art in our country;—you should cuiTy that 
pro]»erty to Spain or Portugal, and turn it to good 
account.” 

“ Ah I roy goot Master Oldenbuck, dere ia de 
Inquisition, and de Auto-da-fe—they w'oulJ bum 
me, who am but a simple pliilosopher, for one great 
conjurer.” 

“ They would cast away their coals then,” said 
Oldbuck; “ but,” continued he, in a whisper to Le¬ 
vel, “ were they to pillory him for one of the most 
impudent rascals tliat ever wagged a tongue, they 
would square the pmushment more accurately witn 
his deseiTs. But let us see; 1 think he is about to 
show' us some of his legerdemain.” 

In trutli, the German was now got to a little copse- 
thicket at some distance from the ruins, where he 
affected busily to search for such a wand as sliould 
suit tlie purjiose of Iiis mystery ; and after cutting, 
and examining, and rejecting several, he at lengtli 
provided himself with a small twig of liazel termi¬ 
nating in a forked end, which he pronounced to pos¬ 
sess the virtue proper for tlie experiment that he 
was about to exhibit. Holding the forked ends of 
the wand, each between a finger and thumb, and 
thus keeping the rod upright, he proceeded to pace 
tlie ruined aisles and cloisters, followed by the reet 
of tlie company in admiring procession. “ 1 believe 
dere was no waters here,” said tlie adept, when ho 
had made the roiuid of several of the buildings, 
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without perceiving Eiiy of those iuilicatjons which 
he pretended to expect—‘‘ 1 believe those Scotch 
raonksh did find de water too cool for de^ climate, 
and aiwaysh drank de goot. comfortable Rhine wine. 
But, ^a !—see there i” Accordingly^ the assistants 
observed tlie rod to turn in his fingers, although lie 
pwjtoiided to hold it very tight.—Dere is water 
here about, sure enough,”—and, turning tliis way 
and that way, as the agitation of the divining rod 
seemed to irwltease or diminish, ho at length atl- 
vaiiced into the midst of a vacant and roofless en¬ 
closure, wiiich had been the kitchen of the priory, 
when the rod twisted itself so as to point almost 
sti-aight downwards. “ Here is de place,” said the 
rtdept, ‘‘ and if you do not find de water here, 1 will 
give you all leave to call me an impudent knave.” 

1 shall take that license,” whispered the Anti¬ 
quary to Lovel, “ whether the w'ater is discovered 
or no.” 

A servant, who had come np with a basket of cold 
refreshments, was now dispatched to a neighbour¬ 
ing forester’s hut for a mattock and ]uclv-axe. The 
loose stones and rubbish being removed from the 
spot indicated by the German, they soon came to 
the sides of a regularly-built well; and when a few 
feet of rubbish were cleared out by the assistance 
of the forester and his sons, the water began to ri^.e 
rapidly, to the delight of the philosopher, the as¬ 
tonishment of the ladies, Mr Blattergow'l, and Sir 
Arthur, the sui’priso of Lovel, an<l the confusion of 
the incrcduloxis Antiquary. He did not fail, how¬ 
ever, to enter his protest in Lovcl’s ear against the 
miracle. “ This is a mere trick,” he said; ‘‘ the 
rascal had made himself sure of the existtmee of 
this old well, by some means or other, before be 
played off this mystical piece of jugglery. Mark 
what he talks of next. I am much mistaken if this 
is not intended as a prelude to some more serious 
fraud. Sec how the rascal assumes conseqiieiiee, 
and plumes himself upon the credit of his success, 
and how poor Sir Arthur takes in the tide of non¬ 
sense which ho is delivering to him as principles of 
occult science! ” 

You do see, my goot jiatroii, you do see, my 
goot ladies, you do see, worthy Hr liladderliowl, 
and even Mr Lofcl and Mr Okloiibuck m;iy see, if 
they do will to see, how art has no enemy at all but 
ignorance. Look at this little slip of hazel nuts — 
it is fit for nothing at all hut to whip do little child” 
— I w'oiild choose a cat and nine tails for your 
occasions,” whispered Oldbuck apart),—‘‘and you 
put it in the hands of a pliUosoplier—paf! rt makes 
de grand discovery. But this is nothing. Sir Ar¬ 
thur,— nothing at all, worthy Dr Botlierliowl — 
nothing at all, ladies—nothing at all, young Mr 
Lofcl and goot Mr Oldenbuck, to what art can do. 
Ah! if dere was any man that had de spirit and <lo 
courage, I would show him hotter things than de 
well of water— I would show him”- 

“ And a little money would be necessary also, 
would it not?” said the Antiquary. 

“ Bah ! one trifle, not worth talking about, might 
be necessaries,” answered the adept. 

“ I thought as much,” rejoined the Antiquary, 
drjdy and I, in the meanwliile, without any di¬ 
vining rod, will show you an excellent venison 
pasty, and a bottle of London particular Madeira, 
and I think that will match all that Mr Bouster- 
swivel’s art is like to exhibit.” 

The feast was spread fronde super rlridi, as Old- 


buck expressed himself, luider a huge oly ti^ 
called the Prior's Oak, and tho companv^S^ug 
down around it, did ample )ionour to 
of the basket ' ^ 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

As when a Gryphon througli tho wilderness, 

With winged course, o'er hill and moory dale, 
I’ursucs the Arnna^ian, who by stealth 
Had from his wakeful custody purloin'd 

The guarded gold: So eagerly the Fiend- 

raradise Lost, 

When their collation was ended, Sir Arthur re¬ 
sumed the aecoimt of the mysteries of the divining 
roil, as a subject on which he had formerly con¬ 
versed with Housterswivel. “ My friend Mr Old- 
buck will now be prepared, Mr Doii^erswivel, to 
listen with more rc.spect to the stories you have 
told us of the late discoveries in Germany by the 
biYithren of your association.” 

“ All, Sir Arthur, that was not a thing td^peak 
to those gentlemans, because it is want of creunlit^ 
— what you call faith—that spoils the gi‘eat en^r- 
! prise,” 

1 “At least, however, let my daughter read the 
I naiTativc she has taken down of the storv of IMar- 
I tin Waldcck.” 

I “ All! that was vary true story—but Miss War- 
dour, she is so sly and so witty, that she has made 
it just like one romance — as well as Goethe or Wie* 
land could have done it, by mine honest wnrt.” 

“ To say the truth, Mr Housterswivel,” answered 
Miss Wardour, the romantic predominated in the 
legend so much above the probable, that it was im¬ 
possible for a lover of fairy-land like mo to avoid 
lending a few' touches to make it perfect in its land. 
But here it is, and if you do not incline to leave 
this shade till the heat of the day has somewhat 
declined, and will have sympathy with my bad 
composition, perhaps Sir Arthur or Mr Oldbuck 
will read it to us.” **7 

“ Not 1,” said Sir Artliur; “ I was never fond 
of reading aloud.” i 

“ Nor 1,” said Oldbuck, “ for I have forgot my 
spectacles. But here is Lovel, with sharp eyes, and 
a good voice; for Mr Blattergowl, I know, never 
reads anything, lest he should be suspected of read¬ 
ing his seruion.s.” 

The task was therefore imposed upon Lovel, wdio 
received, with some trepidation, as Miss Wardour 
delivered, with a little embarrassment, a paper 
containing the lines traced by that fair hand, the 
possession of which ho coveted as the highest bles.s- 
ing the earth could offer to him. But there was 
a necessity of suppressing lus emotions; and aftei 
glancing over the manuscript, as if to become ac¬ 
quainted w ith tho character, he collected himself 
and read the company the follow'iiig tale;— 

ortuiies of iHartin SBaRrwIh' 

The solitudes of the Harz forest in Ger^nany, 
but especially the mountiiins called Blockbdjrg, or 
rather Brock enberg, are the chosen scene foir tales 
of witches, demons, and apparitions. The <^upa- 
tion of the inhabitants, who are either hiiner)&. or 

^ The outline of this story is taken from the 
though tho author is at present unable to say in wMcIl ra 
the various collections or the popular legends In thatla^ 
guage the original is to be found. 
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foresters^ is of a kind that renders them peculiarly 
pronju to superstition, and the natural phenomena 
whhjfT|2^y witness in pursuit of their solitary or 
suforrSiB^us profession, are often set down by 
them to the interference of goblins or the power of 
magic. Among the various legends current in that 
wild country, there is a favourite one, which sup- 
poses the Harz to be haunted by a sort of tutelar 
ctoon, in the shape of a wild man, of huge stature, 
his head wreathed with oak leaves, and nis middle 
cinctured with the same, bearing in his hand a pine 
torn up by the roots. It is certain that many per¬ 
sons profess to have seen such a form tniversing, 
with huge strides, in a line parallel to their own 
course, the opposite ridge of a mountain, when di¬ 
vided from it by a naiTOw glen; and indeed the 
fact of the apparition is so genci’ally admitted, that 
modern scepticism has only found refuge by ascri¬ 
bing it to outical deception.^ 

In elder dmes, the intercourse of the demon with 
tlie inliafedtants was more familiar, and, according 
to tha,toditions of the Harz, he was wont, with tlie 
cap^e usually ascribed to these earth-born powers, 
.io^terfere with the affairs of mortals, sometimes 
forVheir weal, sometimes for their woe. But it 
was observed, that even his gifts often turned out, 
in tlie long run, fatal to those on whom they were 
bcstow'ed, and it was no uncommon thing for the 
pastors, in their caro of their flocks, to compose long 
sermons, tlie burden whereof was a warning against 
Iiaving any intercourse, direct or indirect, with tlie 
Hai'z demon. Tlio fortunes of Martin Waldeck 
have been often quoted by the aged to their giddy 
children, when they were lioard to scoff at a dan¬ 
ger which appeared visionary. 

A travelling capuchin had possessed himself of 1 
the pulpit of the thatched church at a little hamlet 
called Morgenlirodt, l}dng in the Harz district, from 
which he declaimed against the wickedness of the in- 
lmbitaut«», their communication with fiend^witches, 
and faiiTO, and, in particular, with the woodland 
the Harz. The doctrines of Luther had 
already begun to spread among the peasantry (for 
the ilneident is placed under the reign of Charles 
V.), and they laughed to scorn the zeal with whicli 
the venerable man insisted upon his topic. At 
length, as his vehemence increased with o])posi- 
tion, so their opposition rose in proportion to Ids 
vehemence. The inhabitants did not like to hear 
, an accustomed quiet demon, who had inhabited the 
Brockeiiberg for so many ages, summarily con¬ 
founded with Baal-peor, Ashtarotli, and Beelzebub 
himself, and condemned without reprieve to the 
bottomless Topliet. 'Hie apprehensions that the 
spirit might avenge himself on them for listening 
to such an illiberal sentence, added to their national 
interest in his behalf. A travelling friar, they said, 
that is here to-day and away to nion’ow, may say 
what he pleases: but it is we, the ancient and con¬ 
stant inhabitants of the country, that are left at the 
mercy of the insulted demon, and must, of course, 
pay for all. Under the irritation occasioned by 
these reflections, the peasants from injurious lan- 
^age jbetook themselves to stones, and having peb- 
bl^d i^ priest pretty handsomely, they drove him 
parish to preach against demons else- 

iwmere. 


Three young men, who had been present and 
assisting on this occasion, were upon their return 
to the hut where they carried on the laborious and 
mean occupation of preparing charcoal for the 
smelting furnaces. On the way, their conversation 
naturally turned upon the demon of tlie Harz and 
the doctrine of the capucJiiu. Max and George 
Waldeck, tlio two elder brothers, although they 
allowed the language of the capucliin to have been 
indiscreet and worthy of censure, af^ presuming to 
detciTnine upon the precise cliaracter and abode of 
the spirit, yet contended it was dangei’ous, in the 
liigliest degree, to accept of his gifts, or hold any 
comraiinicatioii with him. He was poweifful, they 
allowed, but wayward and capricious, and those 
wlio had iiitercoui*se with him seldom came to a 
good end. Did he not give the bravo knight, Ec- 
bert of Rabenwald, that famous black steed, by 
means of which he vanquished all the champions 
at tlio great tournament at Bremen 1 and did not 
the same steed afterwards precipitate itself with 
its rider into an ahy.-^a so steep and fearful, that 
neither horse nor man were ever seen more ? Had 
ho not given to Dame Gertrude Trodden a curious 
spell for making butter come? and was she not 
burnt for a witch by the grand criminal judge of 
tlie Electoi’ato, because she availed herself of his 
gift? But these, and many other instances which 
tjiey (luoted, of mischance and ill-luck ultimately 
attending on tlie a])parcnt benefits conferred by the 
Harz .spirit, failed to make any impression upon 
Martin Waldeck, the youngest of the brothers. 

?*lartiii was youiliful, rash, and impetuous; ex¬ 
celling ill all the exorcises vvliich distinguish a moun¬ 
taineer, and bravo and undaunted from his familiar 
i.itcrcoursc with the dangers that attend them. He 
laughed at the timidity of his brothers. Tell me 
not of hucli folly,” he said; the demon is a good 
demon—ho among us as if he were a peasant 
like ourselves—haunts ihe lonely crags and recesses ' 
<(f the mountains like a liuiitsinan or goatherd— 
and he who loves the Harz forest and its wild 
scenes cannot bo indifferent to the fate of the hardy 
children <.f the soil. But, if tlie demon were as 
malicious as yon would make him, how should he 
(Icrit'e poncr over mortals, who barely avail them¬ 
selves of his gifts, without binding themselves to 
submit to Ihs pleasure ? When you carry your 
cJiarcoal to the furnace, is not the money as good 
that is paid you by blasphemmg Blaizc, the old re¬ 
probate ovci*seer, as if you got it from the pastor 
himself? It is not the goblin's gifts wdiich can 
endanger you, then, but it is the use you sliall make 
of them tliat you must account for. And were the 
demon to appear to me at this moment, and indi¬ 
cate to me a gold or silver mine, I would begin to 
dig away even before his back were turned,—and 
I w'oiild consider myself as under protection of a 
much Greater than he, while I made a good use of 
the wealth he pointed out to me.” 

To this the elder brother replied, that wealth 
ill won was seldom w ell spent; while Martin pre¬ 
sumptuously declared, tliat the possession of all the 
treasures of the Harz would not make the slightest 
alteration on his habits, morals, or character. 

His brother entreated Martin to talk less wUdly 
upon this subject, and with some difticulty contrived 


* The shiulow the person who sees the phantom, be- magic lantern upon a white sheet, lo supposed to hawf 
lag reflected upon a cloud of mist, like the image of ilw* formed the apparition. 
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Co withdraw his attention, by calling it to tlie con¬ 
sideration of the approaching boar-chase. Tliis talk 
brought them to their hut, a wretclied vngwam, si¬ 
tuated upon one side of a wild, narrow, and roman¬ 
tic dell, in the recesses of the Brokenberg. They 
released their sister from attending upon the ope¬ 
ration of charring the wood, which requires constant 
attention, and divided among themselves the duty 
of watcliing it by night, according to their custom, 
one always wakhig while his brotliers slept. 

Max Waldeck, the eldest, watched during the 
two first hours of the night, and was considerably 
alarmed by observing, upon the opposite bank of 
the glen, or valley, a huge fire suiTOunded by some 
figures that appeared to wheel around it with antic 
gestures. Max at first bethought liim of calling up 
his brothers; but recollecting the daring character 
of the youngest, and finding it impossible to wake 
the elder without also disturbing Martin — con¬ 
ceiving also what he saw to be an illusion of the 
demon, sent perhaps in consequence of the ventu¬ 
rous expressions used by Martin on the preceding 
evening, ho thought it best to betake himself to the 
safeguard of such prayers as he could munnur 
over, and to watch in great terror and annoyance 
this strange alanning apparition. After blazing 
for some time, the fire faded gradually away into 
darkness, and the rest of Max’s watch was only 
disturbed by the remembrance of its terrors. 

George now occupied the place of Max, wiio had 
retired to rest. The phenomenon of a huge blazing 
fire, upon the opposite bank of the glen, again pre¬ 
sented itself to the eye of the w'atchman. It was 
surrounded as before bv figures, which, distin- 
gmshod by tlieir op.*ique forms, being between the 
spectator and the red glaring light, moved and 
fluctuated ai’ound it as if engaged in some mystical 
ceremony. George, though eijually cautious, was 
of a bolder character than liis elder brother. He 
resolved to examine more nearly tlie object of his 
wonder; and, accordingly, after crossing the ri¬ 
vulet which tlivided the glen, ho climbed up the 
opposite bank, and approached within an arrow’s 
flight of the fire, which blazed apparently with tlie 
same fury as when ho first witnessed it. 

The appearance of the assistants who surreend- 
ed it, resembled those phantoms whicli are seen in 
a troubled dream, and at once coufirined the idea 
he had entertained from tiie first, tliat they din not 
belong to the human world. Amongst these strange 
unearthly forms, George Waldcck distinguished 
tliat of a giant overgrown w’ith hair, holding an 
uprooted fir la his hand, with which, from time to 
time, lie seemed to stir tlie blazing fire, and hav¬ 
ing no other clothing tlian a wreath of oak leaves 
around his forehead and loins. George’s heart sunk 
within him at recognising the well-known apparition 
of the Harz demon, as he had been often described 
to him by the ancient shepherds and huntsmen 
who had seen his form traversing the mountains. 
He turned, and was about to fly; but, upon second 
thoughts, blaming his owm cow’ardice, he recited 
mentally the verse of the Psalmist, All good an¬ 
gels, praise the Lord 1 ” which is in that country 
supposed powerful as an exorcism, and turned liim- 
self once more towards tlie place where he bad seen 
tile fire. But it was no longer visible. 

The pale moon alone enlightened the' side of the 
valley; and when George, with trembling steps, a 
moist brow, and hair bristling upright under his 


collier’s cap, came to tiie spot on which the we had 
been so lately visible, marked as it was* by a ^tlied 
oak-tree, there appeared not on the beathJtdiJJgbt- 
est vestiges of what he had seen. moss and 

wild flowers were unscorched, and the branches of 
tlie oak-tree, which had so lately appeared enve¬ 
loped in wToaths of flame and smoke, were moist 
with tlie dews of midnight. 

Geoi’ge returned to his hut witli ti*embling steps, 
and, arguing like his elder brother, resolved to say 
nothing of what he had seen, lest he should awake 
in Martin that daring curiosity wiiich he almost 
deemed to be allied with impiety. 

It was now Martin’s turn to watch. The house¬ 
hold cock liad given liis first summons, and tlie 
night was wellnigh spent. Upon examining the 
state of the furnace in which the wood was depo¬ 
sited in order to its being coked or charred, he was 
surprised to find that the fire had not been suffi¬ 
ciently maintained; for in his excursion and its 
consequences, George had forgot the principal ob¬ 
ject of his watch. Martin’s first thought was to 
call up the slumberers; but observing that his 
brothers slept unw'ontedly deep and heavjlw he 
respected their repose, and set himself to supply 
the furnace with fuel without requiring their aid. 
What ho heaped upon it was apparently damp and 
unfit for the purpose, for the fire seemed rather to 
decay tlian revive. Martin next went to collect 
some boughs from a stiick which had been carefully 
cut iuid dried for this puiqiose; but, when he re¬ 
turned, he found the fire totally extinguislied. This 
was a serious evil, and threatened them with loss 
of tlieir trade for more tlian one day. The vexed 
and mortified watchman set about to strike a light 
in order to rekindle the fire; but the tinder was 
moist, and his labour proved in this resf»ect also 
ineffectual. He was now about to call up his 
brothers, for circumstances seemed to be pressing, 
when flashes of light glimmered not only tiirougli 
the window, but througli every crevice of tlie rudely 
built hut, and summoned him to behold tlMJ^-same 
apparition which had before alanned the succes¬ 
sive watches of liis brethren. His first idea was, 
that the Muhllerhaussers, their rivals in trade, and 
with wiiom they had hud many quarrels, might 
have encroached upon their bounds for the pm'pose 
of pirating their wood; and he resolved to aw'ake 
Jiis brothers, and be revenged on them for their 
audacity. But'' short reliectioii and observation 
on the gestures and manner of those who seemed 
to work in the fire,” induced him to dismis® this 
belief, and although rather sceptical in such mat¬ 
ters, to conclude tJiat what he saw was a superna¬ 
tural phenomenon. But be they men or fiends,” 
said the undamited forester, that busy themselves 
yonder with such fantastical rites and gestures, I 
wdll go and demand a light to rekindle our fur¬ 
nace.” He relinquished at tlio same time the idea 
of awaking his brethren. There was a belief that 
such adventures as he was about to undertake were 
accessible only to one person at a time; he feared 
also that his brothers, in their scrupulous timidity, 
might interfere to prevent his pursuing the inves¬ 
tigation he had resolved to commence; an^ tbere- 
fore, snatcliing liis boar-spear from the the 
undaunted Martin Waldeck set forth on the adven¬ 
ture alone. \ 

With the same success as his brother Geoimei* 
but with courage far superior, Martin erossed the 
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br\)ok, aecended the bill, antj approached so near 
the\ ghastly assembly, tliat he could recognise, in 
figure, the attributes of the Harz 
^eraomVA cold shuddering assailed him for the 
/'first time in his life; but the recollection that he 
had at a distance dared and even coiiHcd the in> 
tercourse which was now about to take place, con¬ 
firmed his staggering courage; and pride sujiply- 
ing what be wanted in resolution, he advanced 
with tolerable firmness towards tlie fire, the figu^^s 
which surrounded it appearing still more wild, fan¬ 
tastical, and supernatural, tlie more near he ap¬ 
proached to the assembly. He was received with 
a loud shout of discordant and unnatural laughter, 
which, to his stunned cal’s, 8eemc<l more alarming 
tlian a combination of the most dismal and melan¬ 
choly sounds that could be imagined. Who art 
thou?” said the giant, compressing his savage and 
exaggerated features into a sort of forced gravity, 
while they^were occasionally agitated by tlie convul¬ 
sion of laughter which lie seemed to suppress. 

‘‘Martin Waldeck, the forester,” answered the 
liajPy youth ;—“ and who are you ?” 

The King of tlie Waste and of the Mine,” an- 
svljpred the spectre ;—** and why hast thou dared 
to encroach on my mysteries ] ” 

‘‘ 1 came in search of light to rekindle my fire,” 
answered Martin, hardily, and then resolutely asked 
in his turn, “ What mysteiies are those that you 
celebrate here ? ” 

We celebi’ate,” answered the complaisant de¬ 
mon, the wedding of Hermes with tlie Black Dra¬ 
gon— But take tliy tire that thou earnest to seek 
luid begone!—no mortal may long look upon us 
and live.” 

The peasant struck his spear [)oint into a largo 
piece of blazing wood, wliicli ho heaved up with 
some difficulty, and then turned round to regain 
liis hut, the shouts of laughter being renewed be¬ 
hind him with treble violence, ami ringing far down 
the narrow valley. When Jlaitin returned to the 
IrotfLdws first care, however much astonished with 
whlnt he had seen, was to dispose the kindled coal 
ambng the fuel so jus might best light the tiro of his 
furnace ; hut after many efforts, and all exertions 
of bellows and fire-prong, the coal he had brought 
from the demon’s fire became totally extinct, with¬ 
out kindling any of the others. He turned about, 
and observed the fire still blazing on the hill, al¬ 
though those who had been busied around it had 
disappeared. As he conceived tJie spectre had been 
jesting with him, he gave way to the natural har¬ 
dihood of his temper, and, determining to see the 
adventure to an end, resumed the road to the fire, 
from which, unopposed by tlie demon, lie brought 
off in the same manncr»a blazing piece of cluircoal, 
hut stiff without being able to succeed in lighting' 
his fire. Impunity having increased his rashness, 
h© resolved upon a third experiment, and was as 
successful as before in reaching the fire; but when 
he had again appropriated a piece of burning coal, 

I and had turned to depart, he heard the harsh and 
I superaatural voice which had before accosted him, 

S pronaunce these words, “ Dare not to return hither 
a fime!” 

.Tne attempt to kindle the fire with this last coal 
^ving proved as ineffectual as on the former oc- 
/Caidons, MaHin relinquished the hopeless attempt, 
aaad fluijc himself on his bed of leaves, resolving to 
jeky till the next morning tho communication of 


his supernatural adventure to hia brothers. He was 
a wake ned from a heavy sleep into which he had 
sunk, from fatigue of body and agitation of inind, 
by loud exclamations of surprise and joy, Hia bro- , 
tilers, astonished at finding the fire extinguished 
when they awoke, had proceeded to arrange the 
fuel ill order to renew it, when they found in the 
ashes three huge metallic masses, which tlieir skill 
(for most of the peasants in the Harz are practical 
mineralogists) immediately ascertained to be pure 
gold. 

It was some damp upon their joyful congratula¬ 
tions when they learned from Martin the mode in 
which he had obtained this treasure, to which their 
own experience of the nocturnal vision induced 
them to give full credit. But they were unable to 
resist the temptation of sharing in their brother’s 
wealth. Taking now upon him as head of the house, 
Martin Waldeck bought lands* and forests, built a 
castle, obtained a patent of nobility, and, greatly 
to the indignation of the ancient aristocracy of the 
neighbourhood, was invested with all tlie privileges 
of a man of family. His courage in public war, as 
well as in private feuds, together with the number 
of retainers wliom he kept in pay, sustained him 
for some time against the odium which wjis excited 
by his sudden elevation, and the arrogance of his 
pretensions. 

And now it was seen in the instance of Martin 
Waldeck, as it has been in that of many othei*s, I 
how little mortals can foresee the effect of sudden 
pros])erity on their own disposition. The evil pro¬ 
pensities in his nature, which poverty had checked 
Jind repressed, ripened and bore their unhallowed 
fruit under the influence of temptation and the 
means of indulgence. As Deep cjalls unto Deep, 
one had passion awakened another; — the fiend of 
avarice invoked that of pride, and pride w^as to be 
supported by cruelty and oppression. Waldeck’s 
character, always hold and daring, but rendered 
harsh and assuming by prosperity, soon made liim 
odious, not to the nobles only, but likewise to the 
lower ranks, who saw, with double dislike, tho op¬ 
pressive riglits of the feudal nobility of the empire 
so nmiorselossly exercised by one who had nsen 
fr»)m the very dregs of the people. His adventure, 
although carefully concealed, began likewise to bo 
wliispered abroad, and the clergy already stigma¬ 
tized as a wizard and accomplice of fiends, the 
wretch w ho, having acquired so huge a treasure 
in so strange a manner, had not sought to sanctify 
it by dedicating a considerable portion to the use of 
the church. Surroiindcd by enemies, public and 
private, tonnentod by a thousand feuds, and threat¬ 
ened by tlie church with excommunication, Martin 
Waldeck, or, as wo must now call him, the Baron 
Von Waldeck, often regretted bitterly the labours 
and sports of Ids unenvied poverty. But his cou¬ 
rage failed him not under aff these difficulties, and 
seemed rather to augment in proportion to the 
danger which darkened around him, until an ac¬ 
cident precipitated his fall. 

A proclamation by the reigning DuJte of Bruns¬ 
wick had invited to a solemn tournament aff Ger¬ 
man nobles of free and honourable descent; and 
Martin Waldeck, splendidly armed, accompanied 
by his two brothers, and a gallantly-equipped ro- 
tiiiue, had tho arrogance to appear among the chi¬ 
valry of the province, and demand to | 

enter the lists. This was considered as filffng up 
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th.e measui’e of iiis proauiuptioii. A thousaiiU voices 
Cixclaimed, " We will liavo no cinder-sifter mingle 
in our games of chivalry.” Irritated to frenzy, 
Martin drew his sword and hewed down the herald, 
w^o, in compliance with die general outcry, op¬ 
posed Ilia entry into the lists. An hundred swords 
were unsheatlied to avenge what was in those days 
regarded as a crime only inferior to sacrilege, or 
regicide. Waldeck, after defending himself like a 
lion, was seized, tried on tlie spot by the judges of 
tlie lists, and condemned, as the appropriate punish¬ 
ment for breaking the peace of his sovereign, and 
violating the sacred pei*son of a herald-at-arms, to 
Iiave his right hand stmek from his body, to be :g- 
nomim'ously deprived of the honour of nobility, of 
which lie was unworthy, and to be expelled from 
the city, WJien he had been stripped of liifi anns, 
and sustained the mutilation imposed bj'^ tliis se¬ 
vere sentence, tlie unhappy victim of ambition was 
abandoned to the rabble, ivho followed him with 
threats and outcries levelled alternately against the 
necromancer and ojipressor, which at length ended 
in violence. His brothers (for his retinue were fled 
and dispci*sed) at length succeeded in rescuing him 
from the hands of the populace, when, satiated witli 
cruelty, they had left him half dead tlirongh loss of 
blood, and through the outrages he had sustained. 
They were not permitted, such was the ingenious 
cruelty of their enemies, to make use of any other 
means of removing him, cxeepting such a collier’s 
cart as they liad themselves formerly used, in whieli 
fcliey deposited their brother on a truss of straw, 
scarcely expecting to reach any place of shelter ere 
deatli should release him from his misery. 

When the Waldecks, journeying in this miser¬ 
able manner, had approached tlie verge of their 
native country, in a holloiv way, between two moun¬ 
tains, they perceived a hgui'o advancing towards 
them, which at first sight seemed to be an aged 
man. But as he approached, his limbs and stature 
increased, the cloak fell from Ills shoulders, his pil¬ 
grim’s staff was changed into an uprooted pine-tree, 
and the gigantic figure of tlic Harz doinoii passed 
before them in Iiis terrors. When he came opposite 
to the cart which contained the miserable Wuldeck, 
his huge features dilated into a grin of unutterable 
contempt and malignity, as he asked the sufferer, 
How like you the fire ?.iy coals liave kindled I ” 
The power of motion, which terror suspended in 
'Ms tivo brothers, seemed to be lestorcd to Martin 
by the energy of his courage. He raised himself 
oil the cart, bent Ins brows, and, clenching his fist, 
shook it at the spectre with a ghastly look of hate 
and defiance. The goblin vanished w'itli his usual 
ti'emenclous and explosive laugh, and left Waldeck 
exJiaustcd with this effort of expiring nature. 

The terrified brethren turned their vehicle to¬ 
ward the towel’s of a convent, which arose in a 
wood of pine-trees beside the road. They were cha¬ 
ritably received by a bare-footed and long-bearded 
capuciiiu, and Martin survived only to complete the 
first confession he had made since the day of his 
sudden prosperity, and to receive absolution from 
the very priest whom, precisely on that day three 
years, he had assisted to pelt out of the hamlet of 
Morgenbrodt. The three years of precarious pro¬ 
sperity were supposed to have a mysterious cor¬ 
respondence with the number of his visits to the 
spectral fire upon the hill. 

The body of Martin Waldeck was interred in the 


convent wbei-e be expii^d, in wiiich Ids hrffm&a^ | 
having assumed the habit of the order, | 

died ill the performance of acts of chan*tjj;»''TO^de* J 
votion. His lands, to which no one \ 

claim, lay waste until they were reassumed by thd j 
emperor as a lapsed fief, and the ruins of the castle 
which Waldeck had c^ed by his own name, are 
still slimmed by the miner and forester as haunted 
by evil spirits. Thus were the miseries attendant 
upon wealtl^, hastily attained and ill employed, ex¬ 
emplified in the fortunes of Martin Waldeck. 


I CHAPTER XIX. 

Ilere has been such a stormy encounter 
Betwixt my cousin Captain, and this soldier, 

About I know not what ! — nothing, indeed; 
Competitions, degrees, and comparatives 
Of soldiership 1- /•hiir Quarrel, 

The attentive audience gave the fair traiiRcribor 
of the foregoing legend tlie thanks whicli politeness 
required. Okibuck alone curled up his nose^ and 
observed, that Miss Wardour’s skill was something 
like that of the alclicmists, for she liad contrived to 
extract a sound and valuable moral out of a very 
trumpery and ridiculous legend. It is the fasliion, 
as 1 am given to understand, to admire those ex¬ 
travagant fictions—for me, 

-I bear an English heart. 

Unused at ghosts and rattling bones to start/' 

Under your favour, my goot Mr Oldcnbuck,” 
said the German, Miss Wardoiir has tui'iied de 
story, as she does everything as she touches, very 
pretty indeed; but all the history of do Harz gob¬ 
lin, and liow ho walks among de rlesolate mountains 
wid «a groat fir-tree for his walking-cano, and wid 
do groat green bush around Ids head and his waist 
—that is as true as 1 am an honest man.” 

TTiero is no, dispiithig any proposition so well 
guaranteed,” answered the Antiquary, dryly. But 
at this moment the approach of a stranger cutfihort 
the conversation. 

The now comer n’as a liandsome young man, 
about fivo-.'ind-twcnty, in a military luidress, and 
beai’ing, in his look and maimer, a good deal of the 
mai’tial profeasion—nay, pcrliaps a little more than 
is quite consistent with the case of a man of perfect 
good-breeding, in whom no professional habit ought 
to predominate. Ho was at once greeted by the 
greater part of the company. ‘‘ My dear Hector !” 
said Miss MMntyre, as she rose to take his hand-——. 

“ Hector, son of Priam, whence comest thoul” 
said the Antiquary. 

‘‘ From Fife, my liege,” answered the young sol¬ 
dier, and continued, whom he had politely saluted 
tlio rest of the company, and particularly Sir Ar- 
thui’ and his daughter—“ I learned from one of 
tlie servants, as I i*ode towards Monkbarns to pay 
my respects to you, that I should find the present 
company in tliis place, and I willingly embrace the 
opportunity to pay my respects to "so many of ttxy 
friends at once,” 

‘‘ .iVnd to a new one also, my trusty Trojan ” said 
Oldbuck. ‘‘ Mr Lovel, this is my nephew, Captain 
MHntyre—Hector, I recommend Mr LoT^l'to^yotn? 
acquaintance.” 

The young soldier fixed hia keei^^yc upon Love^ 
and paid his compliment with more reserve ,t|i»n 
cordiality; and as our acquaintance thonglit 



eoliinj^aa alm^ euperciliotjs, he was equally Mgid to represent the whole five ordei’s of ars^t^ture 
and iWghty in making the necessary return to it; on the front of one building*” 

prejudice seemed to arise between them By such attacks as these, Oldbuck, unconsbious 
ay&e verj^^commencement of their acquaintance, of the torture he was giving, compelled Level tO gfre 
/ Tlie observations which Lovel made during the him a share of his attention,— as a skilful angler, 
remainder of this picture p^y did not tend to by means of his line, maintains an influence over the 
reconcile him with this addition to their society, most frantic movements of his agonized prey. 
Captain McIntyre, with the gallantry to be expect- They were now on their return to the spot where 
ed from Ilia age and profession, attached himself they had left the carriages; and it is inconceivable 
to the service of Miss Wardour, and offered her, on how often, in the course of tliat short walk, Lovei, 


, every possible opportunity, those marks of atten- 
j tion which Lovel would have given the world to 
have rendered, and was only deterred from offer- 
■ in^ by the fear of her displeasimc. With forlorn 
dejection at one momejit, and with nuitated sus¬ 
ceptibility at another, lie saw this handsome young 
I soldier assume and exercise all the privileges of a 
I catalicr ser^itnte. He handed Miss Wai’dour^s 
I gloves, he assisted her in putting on her shawl, he 
I attached hii).liself to her in the wjilks, had a hand 
ready to.yefnovc every impediment in her path, and 
an ai^ to support her where it was inigged or dif- 
ficiih^ his conversation was addressed cliiefly to 
and, where circumstances permitted, it was 
cxcn^sively so. All tins, Lovel well knew, might 
be oilly that sort of egotistical gallantry which in¬ 
duces some young men of the present day to give 
themselves the air of engrossing the attention of 
the i)rctUest woman in company, as if the others 
wore unworthy of their notice. But he thought he 
observed in the conduct of Captain M‘lntyre some¬ 
thing of marlced and peculiar tenderness, which 
was calculated to alarm the jealousy of a lover. 
Miss Wardour also received his attentions; and al¬ 
though his candour allowed they wore of a kind 
which could not be repelled without some strain of 
afiectation, yet it galled liim to the heart to witness 
that she did so. 

The heart-burning which these reflections occa¬ 
sioned proved very indifl'erent seasoning to the dry 
antiquariipa discu&^ions with which Oldbuck, who 
conltefAefl to demand his particular attention, was 
unrcinittingly persecuting him ; and he underwent, 
wilh/fits of impatience that amounted almost to loa¬ 
thing, a course of lectures upon monastic archi¬ 
tecture, izi all its styles, from tho massive Saxon 
to the florid Gothic, and from that to the mixed 
and composite architecture of James tlio First’s 
time, when, according to Oldbuck, all orders were 


exliausted by the imceasing prosing of his worthy 
companion, mentally bestowed on the de^il, or any 
one else tliat would have rid him of hearing more 
of tlicm, all the orders and disorders of architecture 
which had been invented or combined from the 
building of Solomon’s temple downwards. A sligh- 
incident occuired, however, which sprinkled a little 
patience on tho heat of his distemperature. 

Miss Wardour, and her self-elected knight-com¬ 
panion, ratlier jireceded the others in the narrow 
patli, wlien the young lady apparently became de¬ 
sirous to unite lierself with the rest of the party, 
and, to break olf her tete-i\-tete with tho young of¬ 
ficer, fairly made a pause mitil Mr Oldbuck came 
up. T wished to ask you a question, Mr Oldbuck, 
coiiceniing the date of these interesting rums.” 

It would be doing injustice to Miss Wardour’s 
satoir faire, to suppose she was not aware that sucli 
a question would lead to an answer of no limited 
length. The Antiquary, starting like a war-horse 
at tlio tinimpet sound, plunged at once into the va¬ 
rious arguments for and against the date of 1273» 
which had been assigned to the priory of St Kuth 
by a late publication on Scottish architectural an¬ 
tiquities. He raked up tho names of ail tlic priors 
who had ruled tho institution, of the nobles who 
had bestowed lands upon it, and of tho moiiarchs 
who had slept their last sleep among its roofless 
courts. Ah a train which takes fire is sure to light 
another, if tin re l e sucii in tho vicinity, tho Ba¬ 
ronet, catching at the name of one of his ancestors 
which occurred in Oldbuck’s disquisition, entered 
upon an account of his wars, his conquests, and his 
trophies; and worthy Dr Blattergowl was induced, 
from the mention of a grant of lands, man deciniis 
inchsis tarn Ticariis qiiam garbalibits, et nunquam 
antca ^'paratUy to enter into a long explanation con¬ 
cerning the interpretation given by tlie Tcind Court 
in tlio consideration of such a clause, which had 


confounded, and columns of various descriptions 
arose side by side, or ^vere piled above each other, 
as if symmetry had been forgotten, and the ele¬ 
mental principles of art resolved into theii* primi¬ 
tive confusion, “ What can be more cutting to the 
heart than the sight of evils,” said Oldbuck, in 
rapturous enthusiasm, “ which wc are compelled to 
behold, while we do not possess tho power of reme¬ 
dying them ? ” Lovel answered by an involuntatry 
groan. “ I see, my dear young friend, and most 
congenial spirit, that you feel these enormities al¬ 
most as much as I do. Have you ever approached 
them, or met them, without longing to teai’, to de¬ 
face, Vhat is*so dishonourable?” 

Bmhonourable 1” echoed Lovel—in what re- 
Bpectjaphonourable I ” 

disgraceful to tho arts.” 

^ Wheref how?” 

“ Upon the portico, for example, of the schools 
^ of Oxford, where, at immense expense the barba- 
s.r0U8, totastic, and ignorant architect has chosen 


occurred in a process for localling his last augmenta¬ 
tion of stipend. The orators, like tlji’ce racers, each 
pres.^od forward to tlio goal, without much regard¬ 
ing how cacli crossed and jostled his competitors. 
Mr Oldbuck luiraiigucd, tlie Baronet declaimed, Mr 
Blattergowl prosed and Laid down tho law, while 
the Latin forms of feudal grants were mingled with 
the Jargon of blazonry, and the yet more barbarous 
phraseology of the 'I’emd Coui’t of Scotland. ‘‘ He 
was,” exclaimed Oldbuck, speaking of the Prior 
Adhemar, ‘‘ indeed an exemplary prelate; and, 
from his strictness of morals, rigid execution of 
penance, jtuned to the charitable disposition of his 
mind, and the infirmities cndiu’od by his great age 
and ascetic habits”- 

Here ho chanced to cough, and Sir Arthur hurst 
in, or rather continued— was called popularly 
Ilell-in-Haniess; he carried a sliield, gules witk 
a ^ble fess, which we have since disused, and was 
slain at the battle of Vernoil, in France, after kill¬ 
ing six of the English with his own — 
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" Decreet of cerxific^'ition/^ proceeded the clergy¬ 
man, in that prolonged, steady, firosing tone, which, 
however overpowered at first by the veliemence of 
compelation, promised, in the long ran, to obtain 
the aacendency in this stidfe of narratora;—De¬ 
creet of certification ha^^L^g gone out, and parties 
being held as confessed, tlie proof seemed to be held 
as concluded, wiien their lawyer moved to have it 
opened up, on Uie allegation that tliey had witnesses 
to bring forwrard, tliat tliey -^lad been in the habit 
of carrying the ewes to lamb on the teiud-free land; 
wliicJi ivas a mere evasion, for ’’- 

But here the Baronet and Mr Oldbuck having re¬ 
covered tlieir wind, and continued their respective 
harangues, the tlirce stramh of the conversation, 
to speak the language of a ropc-w'ork, were again 
twined together into one undistiiiguishahlo string 
of confusion. 

Yet howsoever uninteresting this piebald jargon 
might seem, it was obviously Miss Wardour’s pur- 
{lose to give it her attention, in preference to yield¬ 
ing Captain McIntyre an opportunity of renewing 
their private conversation. So that after waiting 
for a little time with (iispleasure, ill concealed by 
his haughty features, he left her to enjoy her had 
: taste, and taking his sister by the arm, detiimed 
her a little behind the rest of the party. 

So I find, Mary, that your neighbourhood has 
ooitlicr become more lively nor less learned during 
toy absence.” 

We lacked your patience and wisdom to in- 
itruct us, Hector.” 

Thank you, my dear sister. But you luave got 
a wiser, if not so lively an addition to your society, 
tlian your unworthy brother—Pray, who is this 
Mr Level, whom oiir old nnede has at once placed 
so high in his good graces ?—he docs not use to be 
60 accessible to strangers.” 

“ Mr Lovel, Hector, is a very gcutleman-like 
young man.” 

Ay,—that is to say, he bows when he comes 
into a room, and w'ears a coat tliat is whole at the 
elbows.” 

“ No, brother; it says a great deal more, ft says 
that his manners and discourse express the feelings 
and education of the higher class.” 

But I desire to know wliat is his birth and his 
rank in society, and what is his title to be in the 
circle in which 1 find him domesticated ?” 

If you mean, how he comes to visit at Monk- 
hams, you must ask my uncle, w ho will probably 
reply, that he invites to his own house such com¬ 
pany as he pleases; and if you mean to ask Sir 
Arthur, you must know that Mr Lovel rendere<l 
Miss Wardour and him a service of the most im¬ 
portant kind.” 

“ What 1 that romantic story is true, then ?— 
And pray, does the valorous knight aspire, as is be¬ 
fitting on such occasions, to the hand of the young 
lady whom. he redeemed from peril ? It is quite in 
the rule of romance, I am aware; and I did think 
that she was uncommonly dry to me as we w’alked 
together, and seemed from time to time as if she 
watched whether she was not giving offence to her 
gallant cavalier.” 

^ ** Dear Hector,” said Ins sister, if you really con- 
*tmue to nourisli any affection for Miss Wardour”— 

“ If, Mary what an if was there I” 

I 0 ^ I consider your perseverance as 

hopeless.” 


And why hopeless, my sage sister ? ”rfaked 
Captain liPIntyre; Miss Wardour, in^^ otate 
of her father’s affairs, cannot pretend to^Sfiuo^ for¬ 
tune;—and, as to family, I trust that^ M^Inlg^re 
is not infenor.” ^ ^ I 

** But, Hector,” continued his sister, Sir Ar* 
tbur always considers us as members of tlio Monk- 
barns family.” | 

Sir Arthur may consider what be pleases,” an¬ 
swered the Highlander, scornfully; “ but any one 
with common sense will consider that the wife 
takes rank from the Jiusband, and that my father’s 
pedigree of fifteen unblemished descents must liave 
ennobled my mother, if her veins had been filled 
with printer’s ink.” 

" For God’s sake, Hector,” replied his anxious 
sister, take care of yourself 1 a single expression 
of tliat kind, repeated to my uncle by. an indiscreet 
or interested eavesdropper, would lose you his fa¬ 
vour for ever, and destroy nil chance of your suc¬ 
ceeding to his estate.” 

“ Be it so,” answered the heedless young man; 

I am one of a profession which the worm has 
never been able to do without, and will far less eiv 
dure to want for lialf a century to come; and my 
good old uncle may tack his good estate atnl his 
plebian name to your apron-string if he pleases, 
Mary, and yon may wed this new favourite of his 
if you please, and jou may both of you live quiet, 
peaceable, w'ell-regulated lives, if it pleases Heaven. 
My part is taken— I’ll fawn on no man for an in¬ 
heritance which should be mine by birth.” 

Miss MGntyre laid her liand on her brother’s 
arm, ami entreated him to suppress his veliemence 
“ Who,” she said, “ injures or seeks to injure you, 
but your o^vn liasty temper?—what dangers are 
you defying, but those you have yourself conjtired 
;ip?—Our uncle has hitherto been all that is kind 
and paternal in his conduct to us, and why should 
you suppose he will in future be otherwise than 
what he has ever been, since w'e w'cre left as orphans 
to his care?” . / 

‘‘ He is an excellent old gentleman, I must own,” 
replied MHnlyre, “ and 1 am enraged at myself 
wdien 1 chance to offend liiiu ; but then his eternal 
haioingucs upon topics not worth the spark of a flint 
— his investigations about invalided pots and pans 
and tobacco-stoppers past service—all these things 
])ut me out of patience, 1 have something of Hot¬ 
spur in me, sister, I must confess.” 

‘‘ Too much, too much, my dear brother! Into 
how many nsks, and, forgive mo for saying, some 
of them little creditable, has tliis absolute and 
violent temper led you! Do not let such clouds 
darken the time you are now to pass in our neigh¬ 
bourhood, but let our old benefactor see his ki^- 
man as ho is, — genero^is, kind, and lively, without 
being rude, headstrong, and impetuous.” 

“ Well,” answered Captain MHntyre, ^ I am 
schooled—good-manners he my speed! I’ll do tJje 
civil thing by your new friend^—I’ll have some talk 
with this Mr Lovel.” 

With tills determination, in which he was for the 
time perfectly sincere, he joined the party who were 
walking before them. The treble disguisi ^ n wad 
by this time ended; and Sir Arthur wasr dpajdng 
on the subject of foreign news, and the political ^3 
military situation of the country, themes upon whi^ . 
every man thinl» himBelf qualiSed to give an 
nion. Anactronof the preceding year fifcvmg com® 
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upon the Lovel, accidentally mingling in the 
conwsatbn, made some assertion concerning it, 
of ^^IWKJuracy of Tivhich Captain McIntyre seemed 
n^to be c<?nvinced, although his doubts were po- 
Jitely expressed. 

« You must confess yourself in tlie ^Tong here, 
Hector,” said his uncle, although I know no man 
less willing to give up an argument; but you were 
in England at the time, and Sir Love! was |>robabI^>' 
concerned in the affair.” 

I am'speaking to a military man, then I” said 
McIntyre; may I inquii’e to what regiment Mr 
Level belongs?”—Mr Lovel gave him the number 
of the regiment. "It happens strangely Uiat wa 
! should never have met before, Mr Lovel. 1 know 
your regiment very well, and have served along 
with them at different times.” 

A blush crossed Level's countenance. " 1 liave 
not lately been with my regiment,” he replied; " 1 
I served the (ast campaign upon the staff of General 
I Sir— 

i " I^ecd ! tliat is more wonderful than the other 
- cirqSnstance 1 —for although I did not serve with 

j^ieueral Sir-, yet I had an op[)ortunity 

of H^oTviiig the names of the officers who held si¬ 
tuations in his family, and I cannot recollect that 
of Lovel.” 

At this observation Lovel again blushed so deep¬ 
ly as to attract the attention of the whole company, 
while a scornful laugh seemed to indicate Captain 
MHntjTe’s triumph. " There is something strange 
in this,” said Oldbuck to himself; " but I will not 
readily give up my plueiiix of {)ost-chai8e compa¬ 
nions—all his actions, language, and bearing, are 
those of a gentleman.” 

Lovel, in the meanwhile, had taken out his pocket- 
book, and selecting a letter, from which ho took 
off the eiiA'elope, he handed it to MGntyre. " You 
know the Geuerars hand, in all probability— 1 own 
1 ought not to sliow these exaggerated expressions 
I 4if his r(?g&rd and esteem for me.” The letter con- 
tau!l||lJpfirveiy handsome compliment from the ofli- 
cer im question for some military service lately por- 
fomjied. Captain MGntyre, as lie gUuiccd his eye 
over' It, could not deny that it was written in the 
General\s hand, but dryly observed, as he retunied 
it, that the address w'as wanting. " The address. 
Captain MGntyre,” answered Lovel, in the same 
tone," shall be at your service whenever you choose 
to inquire after it.” 

I " I certainly shall not fail to do so,” rejoined the 


soldier. 

" Come, come,” exclaimed Oldbuck, " what is the 
meaning of all this? Have we got Hireu Iiere? — 
We*Il have no swaggering, yomigstcrs. Are you 
come from the wars abroad, to stir up domestic 
strife in'our peaceful land ? Are you like bull-dog 
puppies, forsooth, that when the bull, poor fellow, 
iS removed from the ring, fall to brawl among 
th^nselves, worry each other, and bite honest folk’s 
shins that ore standing by ? ” 

Sir Arthur trusted, he said, the young gentlemen 
would not so far forget themselves as to grow warm 
upon a trifling subject as the back of a letter. 

. disputants disclaimed any such inteu- 

with high colour and flaslimg eyes, pro¬ 
fited th^y Were never so cool in their lives. But 
obvious damp waa cast over the party j—tliey 
talked inTuiure too much by the !^nle to be sociable, 
Lovel, conceiving himself tlio object of cold 


m 

and suspicious looks from the rest of the companyi 
and sensible that his indirect replies had given 
pOTnission to entertain strange opinions respec^g 
him, made a gallant determination to sacrince the 
pleasure he had pi'oposed in spending tlie day at 
Knockwinnock. 

He affected, therefu’C, to Complam of a violent 
headacJi, ocaisioned by the heat of tlie day, to 
w'hich he Iiad not been exposed since his illness, 
and made a fonnal apology to Sir Arthur, who, lis¬ 
tening more to recent suspicion than to tlie grati¬ 
tude due for former services, did not press him to 
keep his engagement more tlian goo<i-breedmg ex¬ 
actly demanded. 

When Lovel took leave of the ladies, Miss War- 
dour’s manner seemed more anxious flian he had 
hitherto remarked it. She indicated by a glance of 
her eye towards Captain MHntyre, perceptible only 
by Lovel, the subject of her alarm, and hoped, in 
a voice greatly under her usual tone, it was not a 
less pleasant engagement which deprived them of 
the pleasure of xMr Lovel’s company. " No en¬ 
gagement had intervened,” he assured her; " it 
was only the return of a complaint by which he Iiad 
been for some time occasionally attacked.” 

" The best remedy La such a case is prudence, 
and 1—every friend of Mr Lovcl’s will expect him 
to employ it.” 

Lovel bowed low and coloured deeply, and Miss 
Wardour, as if she felt that she had said too much, 
turned and got into the carnage. Lovel had next 
to part with Oldbuck, who, during this interval, 
had, with Caxon’s assistance, been arranging his 
disordered periwig, and brushing his coat, which 
exhibited some marks of the rude path they had 
traversed. “ Wliat, man !” said OMbuck, "you are 
not going to leave us on account of that foolish Hec¬ 
tor’s iiuliscreet curiosity and vehemence? Why, 
he is a thoughtless boy—a spoiled child from the 
time he was in the nurae’s arms—he tlirew his co¬ 
ral and bells at my head for refusing him a bit of 
sugar; and you have too much sense to mind such 
a shrewish boy: aiquam Rcrtare menUm is the motto 
of our friend Horace. I'll school Hector by and by, 
and put it all to rights.” But Lovel peraisted in 
his design of returning to Fairport. 

The Anti<[uary then assumed a graver tone.—* 

" Take heed, young man, to your present feelings. 
Your life has been given you for useful and valuable 
purposes, and should be reserved to illustrate the 
literature of yoiu’ country, when } 0 !i are not called 
u[x>n to expose it in her defence, or m the rescue of 
tlie innocent. Private war, a practice unknown to 
the civilized ancients, is, of all the absui'dities intro¬ 
duced by the Gothic tribes, the most gx'oss, impious, | 
and cruel. Let me hear no more of these absurd 
c|uaiTels, and 1 will show you tlie treatise upon the 
duello, which I composed when tlie town-clerk and ! 
provost Mucklew^hamo chose to assume the privi¬ 
leges of gentlemen, and challenged each other. I 
thought of printing my Essay, which is signed.Pa- 
eificator; but thera was no need, as the matter was i 
taken up by the town-council of the borough.’^ 
i " But I assure you, my dear sir, there is nothing 
between Captain MHntyro and me that can render 
such respectable interference necessary.” 

" See it bo so; .for otherwise, I will stand second 
to both parties.” 

So saying, the old gentleman got into the chaise, 
close to which Miss MHntyre had det^ed her hro- 
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ther, upon tlia same principle that the owner of a 
quairelsome dog keeps him by liis side to prevent 
his fastening upon another. But Hector contrived 
to give her precaution the slip, for, as he was on 
horseback, he lujgered behind the carriages until 
they had fairly turned the corner in the road to 
Knockwinnock, and then wheeling his horse’s head 
ix>und, gave him the spur in the opposite direction. 

A very few minutes brought him up with Love], 
who, perhaps anticipating his intention, liad not 
put his horse beyond a slow walk, when tlie clatter 
of hoofs behind him announced Captain MHntyre. 

: The young soldier, his natural heat of temper exas- 
I perated by the rapidity of motion, reined his horse 
1 up suddenly and violently by Lovcl’s side, and touch- 
* ing Ills hat slightly, inquired, in a very haughty tone 
I of voice, What am 1 to underatand, sir, by your 
I telling me that your address was at my service?” 

‘‘ Simply, sir,” replied Lovel, that my name is 
Level, and that my residence is, for the present, 
Fairport, as you will see by this card.” 
j And this is all the information you are disposed 
' to give me?” 

“ 1 see no right you have to require more.” 

I find you, sir, in company with my sister,” 
said the young soldier, and I have a right to know 
who is admitted into Miss M‘lntyre’s society.” 

I shall take the liberty of disputing that right,” 
replied Lovel, with a manner as haughty as tliat of 
the young soldier;—“ you find me in society who 
are satisfied with the degree of information on my 
I affairs which I have thought proper to communi¬ 
cate, and you, a mere stranger, liavc no right to 
inquire further.” 

Mr Lovel, if you ser^'ed as you say you have”— 

“ If!” interrupted Lovel,—“ ?/l h.avc served as 
r say I have ? ” 

Yes, sir, such is my expression — [f y(»u have 
so served, you must know that yon owe me satis¬ 
faction either in one way or other.” 

If that be your opinion, 1 shall bo proud to give 
it to you, Captain M‘lntyrc, in the way iii which 
the word is generally used among gentlemen.” 

Very w^ell, sir,” rejoined Hector, dTid, turning 
his liorse round, galloped off to overt aim liis party. 

His absence had already alarmed them, and his 
sister, liaving stopped the carriage, had her neck 
stretched out of the w^indow to see \vhcre he was. 

“ What is tlio matter witli you now ? ” said the 
Antiquary, riding to and fro as your neck were 
upon the wager—why do you r.ot kccq) up with the 
carriage?” 

‘‘ I forgot my glove, sir,” .said Hector. 

“ Forgot your glove! — I presume you meant to 
say you Avent to throw it down—But I will hike 
order vvith you, my young gentleman—you shall 
return with me this night to Monivbarns.” So say¬ 
ing, lie bid the postilion go on. 


CHAPTER XX. 

---If you fail Honour here, 

Never presume to serve her any more; 

Bid flU'ewell to tho integrity of armes, 

And the honourable name of soldier 

Fall flrom you, Hke a shivered wreath of laurel 

By thunder struck from a desertlesse forehead. 

ji Faire Q.uarreU, 

Earlx tbc next morning, a gentleman came to 
wait upon Mr Lovel, who waa up and ready to re- 


' oeive him. He was a militeiy gentleman, a iheud 
of Captain McIntyre’s, at present in Fairport on 
the recruiting service. Lovel and be wevQr i^htly 
know'u to each other. I presume, sir,” said Mr 
Lesley (such was the name of the visitor), “ tliatyou 
guess the occasion of my troubling you so early ?” 

cc A message from Captain MHntyre, I. pre¬ 
sume ? ” 

“ The same. He holds himself injured by the 
manner in which you declined yesterday to ansAver 
certain inquiries wliich he conceived himself enti¬ 
tled to make respecting a gentleman whom he found 
in intimate society with lus family.” 

“ May I ask, if you, Mr Lesley, would have in 
cUned to satisfy interrogatories so haughtily and 
unceremoniously put to you ? ” 
cc Perhaps not;—and therefore, as I know the 
Avarmth of my friend M‘lntyre on such occasions, 
I feci very desirous of acting as peacemaker. From 
Mr Lovcl’s very gcntleman-like manners, every one 
must strongly wish to see him repel all that sort 
of dubious c^ilumny Avhicli Avill attach itself to one 
Avhoso situation is not fully explained, if ifc will 
permit mo, in friendly conciliation, to inform Cap¬ 
tain MHntyre of liLs real name, for we are led to 

conclude that of I.ovel is assumed”- 

“ i beg your pardon, sir, but I cannot admit that 
inference.” 

— Or at least,” said Ijusley, proceeding, “ that 
it is not the name by Avhich Mr Lovel has been at 
all times distiugiiislied—if Mr LoA^el will have the 
goodness to explain this circumstance, Avhich, in 
niy opinion, he should do in justice to his own cha¬ 
racter, 1 will answer for the amicable arrange!nent 
of this unpleasant business.” 

‘‘ Which is to say, Mr Lesley, that if I conde- 
i scend to ansAver questions Avhich no man has a right 
I to ask, and which are noAV put to me mider penalty 
of Captain MOiityre’s resentment, Caphiin MHn- 
tyro Avill condescend to rest satisfied ? Mr Lesley, I 
have just one Avord to say on this subject—1 Iiavte 
no doubt my secret, if I liad one, might be ^fely 
entrusted to your honour, but 1 do not feel ^Ued 
upon to .satisfy the curiosity of any one. Captain 
MHntyro met me in society Avhich of itself was a 
Avarrant to ail the Avorld, and particularly ought to 
be such to him, tliat I Avas a gentlenmn. Ho has, 
in my opinion, no right to go any further, or to 
inquire the pedigree, rank, or circumstances of a 
stranger, who, Avithout seeking any intimate con¬ 
nexion with him, or his, chances to dine witli his 
1 uncle, or Avalk in company with his sister.” 

1 hi that case. Captain MHntyre requests you 
I to he informed, that your farther visits at Monk- 
i bams, and all connexion with Miss MHntyre, must 
be dropt, as disagreeable to him.” 

“ I shall certainly,” said Lovel, visit Mr Old- 
buck Avhen it suits me, Avithout paying tlie least re¬ 
spect to his nephew’s threats or irritable feelings. 
I respect the young lady’s name too much (though 
nothing can be slighter than our acquaintance) to 
introduce it into such a discussion.” , 

Since tliat is your resolution, sir,” answered 
Lesley, Captain McIntyre requests that liO- 
vel, unless he wishes to bo announced asja very 
dubious character, Avill favour him with a mating 
this evening, at seven, at the thorn-tree in the Ut^le 
valley close by the ruins of St Ruth.” s. 

"Most imquestionably, I will Wait upon him. 
There is only one difficulty—I must fiinaa friend 
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THE ANTIQUARY. 


to Actcomp&ety and tvliere to seek ojic on tins 
fihortfcotice, ns 1 iiave no acquaintiuico in Fnir- 
Por t^^ will he on the spot, however—Captain 
fet^Intyre ihay be assured of tliat.” 

Lesley had taken liis hat, and was as far as the 
door of the apartment, when, as if moved by the 
peculiarity of LovePs situation, he returned, and 
thus addressed liim: Mr Lovel, there is something 
so singular in all this, that 1 cannot help again re¬ 
suming the argument. You must be yourself aware 
at this moment of the inconvenience of your pre¬ 
serving an incognito, for which, 1 am convinced, 
there can be no dishonourable reason. Still, this 
mystery renders it difficult for you to procure the 
assistance of a friend in a crisis so delicate—nay, 
let me add, that many persons will even consider it 
as a piece of Quixotiy in McIntyre to give you a 
meeting, while your character and circumstances 
are involved j[n such obscurity.” 

" I underatand your innuendo, Mr Lesley,” re¬ 
joined Ljyj^l; and though I might be offended at 
its se^rity, I am not so, because it is meant kindly. 
Butj/^n my opinion, he is entitled to all the privi- 
of a gentlemen, to whose charge, during the 
time\ he has been known in the society where he 
happens to move, nothing Ciui be laid that is un¬ 
handsome or unbecoming. Lor a friend, I dare say 
1 shall lind some one or other who vill do me that 
good turn; and if his experience be less than 1 
could wish, I am certain not to suffer through that 
circumstance when you are in the field for my an¬ 
tagonist.” 

1 trust you will not,” said Lesley; ‘‘ but as I 
must, for my own sake, be anxious to divide so heavy 
a responsibility with a capable assistant, allow me 
to say, that Lieutenant Tafinl’s gun-brig is come ! 
into the road-stead, and ho himself is now at old | 
Caxon’s, where he lodges. I thinl: you have the 
same degree of ac(piaintance with him as with me, 
and, as I am sm’c i should willingly have rendered 
you such a service were 1 not engaged on the other 
sideJ^L-ltm convinced he will do to at your first re- 
quesiT” 

the thorn-tree, then, Mr Lesley, at seven j 
this evening—the arms, I presume, are pistols J” l 

Exactly. M^ntyre luis chosen tlic hoim at | 
which he can best esc.ape from Monkbarns—he wius ! 
with me this morning by five, in order to return ' 
and present himself before his undo was up. Good- ; 
morning to you, Mr Lovel.”—And Lesley left the j 
apartment. | 

Lovel was as brave as most men; but none can i 
internally regard such a crisis as now approached, 
without deep feelings of awo and uncertainty. In 
a few hours he might be in another world to answer 
for an action which his calmer thought told him 
was unjustifiable in a religious point of view, or he 
might be wandering about in tlio present like Caiii, 
wim tlio blood of his brother on his head. And all 
this might be saved by spealdng a single word. Yet 
pride whispered, tliat to speak fliat word now, would 
be ascribed to a motive which would degrade Imu 
more low than even the most injurious i*casoii3 that 
could bp assi^ed for his silence. Every oue. Miss 
Wardq|j» included, must then, he thought, account 
dishonoured poltroon, who gave to tlie 

of meeting Captain MGntyre, the explanation 
ho refused to the calm and handsome expostu- 
lUtionaof Mr Lesley. MGntyre’s insolent behaviour 
to himself personally, the air of pretension wMch 


[ lie a.ssunied towards Miss Wardour, and the extreme 
injustice, arrogance, and incivility of his demands 
upon a perfect stranger, seemed to justify him in 
repelling his mde investigation. In short, he form¬ 
ed the resolution which might have been expected 
from so young a m.an,—to shut the eyes, namely, 
of his calmer reason, and follow the dictates of his 
oftended pride. With this purj)ose he sought Lieu*^ 
tenant Taffril. 

The lieutenant received him with tlic good-breed¬ 
ing of a gentleman and the frankness of a sailor, 
and listened with no small surprise to the detail 
which preceded his request that ho might be fa- 
voui'ed with his company at his meeting with Cap¬ 
tain ISUlntyrc. When he liad finished, Taffril rose 
up and walked through his apartment once or twice. 
TJiis is a most singular circumstance,” he said, 
and really”- 

I am conscious, Mr Tafiril, how little I am en¬ 
titled to make my present request, but the urgency 
of circumstances hardly leaves me an alternative.” 

^‘l^ermit me to ask you one question,” asked j 
the sailor;—“ is there anything of which you are 
ashamed in the circumstances which you have de¬ 
clined to communicated” 

‘‘ Upon my honoui*, no; there is nothing but what, 
in a very short time, 1 tinist 1 may publish to tli© 
whole world.” 

1 hope the mystery arises from no false shame 
at the lowness of your friends perhaps, or connex¬ 
ions ? ” 

“ No, on my word,” replied Lovel. 

1 have little sympathy for that folly,” said Taf¬ 
fril —indeed I cannot bo supposed to have any; 
for, speaking of my relations, 1 may be said to have 
come myself from before the mast, and 1 believe I 
shall very soon form a connexion, which the world 
will think low enough, with a very amiable girl, to 
whom I have been attached since we were next- 
door neighbours, at a time when 1 little thought of 
the good fortune which has brought me forward in 
the service.” 

assure you, Mr Taffril,” replied Lovel, ‘^what¬ 
ever were the rank of my pai’ents, 1 should never 
think of concealing it from a spirit of petty pride, 
Ilut I am so situated at present, that I cannot enter 
on the subject of my family with any propriety.” 

“ It is quite enough,” said the honest sailor— 

“ give me your hand ; I’ll sec you as well through 
this busines .1 as 1 can, though it is but an unplea- 
saTit one after all—But what of that { our own ho¬ 
nour has the next call on us after our country- 
you arc a lad of spirit, and 1 own I think Mr Hector 
J^Lint^Tc, with his long pedigree and liis airs of 
family, very much of a jackanapes. His father was 
a soldier of fortune as I am a sailor-^ he himself, 

1 suppose, is little better, miless just as his uncle j 
pleases; and whether one pursues fortmie by land, 1 
or sea, makes no great diflerence, I should fancy.” j 
“ None in the uuiverse, certainly,” answered 
Lovel. 

“ Well,” said his new ally, “ we will dine togetlier 
and arrange matters for this rencounter. 1 hope 
you understand the use of the weapon 1 ” 

“ Not pai’ticularly,” Lovel replied- 
“ I am sorry for tliat—MGntyre is said to be a 
marksman.” 

“ I am sorry for it also,” said Lovel, “ botli for 
his sake and my own : I must then, in sel&defencei 
take my aim as well as I can.” 







«added Taffril," ^ wUl havo our mirgeou’s 
Mate on the field—a good clever young fellow at 
oaulkhag a ebot-hole. I will let Lesley, who is ajn 
honest follow for a liindsmaii, know tiiat he attends 
for the benefit of eitJier party. Is there anytlung 1 
can do for you in ease ot au accident V* 

** I Imve hut little eceasion to trouble you,” said 
Lovel. This small billet contains tlie key of my 
escritoir, ami my very brief secret. There is one 
letter in the escritoir” (digesting a temporary swel¬ 
ling of the heart as he spoke) wliich 1 beg the 
favour of you to deliver with your own hand.” 

I I understand,” said the sailor. Nay, my friend, 

/ never be asliamed for the matter—an affectionate 
heart may overflow for an ijistant at the eyes, if 
the ship were clearing for action; and, depend on 
it, whatever your injunctions are, Dan 1'atFi*iJ will 
regard them like tlie bequest of a dying brother. 
But this is all stuff;—we must get our things in 
fighting order, and you will dine witli me and my 
little sui’geon’s mate, at tlieGraime’s-Arms over tlie 
way, at four o’clock.” 

“ Agreed,” said Lovel. 

“ Agreed,” said Taffril; and the whole affair was 
arranged. 

It was a beautiful summer evening, and tlie sha¬ 
dow of the solitary thorn-tree was lengthening upon 
the sliort green sward of the narrow' valley, w'hicli 
was skirted by the woods that closed around the 
ruins of St Bath. 

Lovel and Lieutenant Taffril, with the surgeon, 
came upon the ground with a purpose of a nature 
very uncongenial to the soft, mild, :uid pacific cha- j 
racter of the hour and scene. The sheep, wdiich 
during the ai’dent licat of the day had sheltered in 
the breaches and hollows of the gravelly bank, or 
under the roots of the age<i and stunted trees, had 
now spread themselves upon the face of the liill to 
enjoy their evening’s pasture, and bleated to each 
other with tliat melancholy sound wliich at once 
gives life to a landscape, and marks its solitude.-^ 
Taffril and Lovel came on in deep conference, hav¬ 
ing, for fear of discovery, sent their horses back to 
the town by the Lieutenant’s servant. The oppo¬ 
site party had not yet appeared on the field. But 
when they came upon the ground, there sat u['ou 
the roots of tlie old thorn, a figure as vigorous in his 
decay as the moss-growTi but strong and contoru d 
boughs which served liini for a canopy. It wasoid 
Ochiltree. “ This is embaiTassing enougli,” said l.o- 
vel;—** bow .sliall we get rid of this old fellow I ” 

‘‘ Here, father Adam,” cried Taffril, who laicw 
tlie mendicant of yore—here’s half-a-crowTi for 
you. You must go to the Four Horse-slioes yonder 
— tlie little inn, you know', and inquire for a ser¬ 
vant with blue and yellow livery. If he is not come, 
you’ll wait for him, and tell him we shall be with 
hi« roaster in about an hour’s time. At any rate, 
wait there till we come hack,— and—Get off witli 
you—Come, come, weigh anchor.” 

** I thank ye for your awnious,” said Ocliiltree, 
pocketing the piece of money; but I beg your 
pardon, Mr Taffril — I camia gang your errand 
e’en now.” 

Why, not, man 1 what can hinder you ?” 

I wad speak a word wi’ young Mr Lovel.” 

** With me I” answ'ered Lovel: ‘‘ what ivould you 
say with me ? Come, say on, and he brief.” 

The nsendicant Jed liim a few paces aside. Are 
ye indebted onything to tlie Laird o’ Monkborns?” 


Indebted!—no, not I —rwhatof 
makes you thiiik sol” 

“ Ye maun ken J was at the sliirra’s 
Ood help me, 1 gang about a’ gates lij^ 
hled spirit; and wha suld come w'hirlihg there m 
post-chaise, hut Monkbams in an unco carfilRle'— 
now it’s no a little tiling tltat will make his honour 
take a chaise and post-liorae twa days riiminL” 
Well, well ; hut what is all this to me?” 

“Ou, ye’se hear, ye’se hear. Weel, Monkbariis 
is closeted wi’ the shirra whatever puir folk may be 
left thereout—ye needna doubt that—tlie gentle¬ 
men ai-e aye imco civil amang them.sells.” 

[ For heaven’s sake, my old friend^* - 

Caniia ye bid me gang to tiie doevil at ance, Mr 
Lovel i it wad bo mair puiqiose fa’ard than to speak 
o’ heaven in that impatient gate.” 

“ But I have private buaineas with Lieutenant 
Taffril here.” 

Weel, weel, a’ in glide time,” said the beggar 
— I can use a little wee bit frijedom wi’ Mr Daniel 
Taffril; — mony's the j»eery and the tap 1 worked 
for him langsyno, for 1 was a worker in woSd as 
weel as a tinkler.” i 

You are eitlior mad, Adam, or have a mind to 
drive me mad.” 

** Nane o' the tw a,” said Edie, suddenly changing 
his manner from the protracted drawl of the men¬ 
dicant to a brief and decided tone. “The shrrni 
sent for his clerk, and a.s the lad is rather light o’ 
the tongue, 1 fand it was for drawing a warrant to 
apprehend you—I thought it liad been on a 
w'arraut for debt; for a’ body kens the laird likes 
naebody to ])it his hand in his pouch — But now 1 
may liaud riiv tongue, for 1 see the MGntyi*e lad 
and Mr Lesley coming up, and I guess that Monk- 
b.ims’s purpose w'as very kind, and that yours is 
uiuckle w'aur than it should be.” 

The antagonists now approached, and saluted 
with the stern civility which befitted the occasion. 

What lias this old fellow to do here I” said MGn- 
tyre. / 

“ I am an auld fallo\N',” said Edie, “ but I am 
also an auld soldier o’ your father’s, for I seiwed wi’ 
him in the 42d.” /' 

“Serve where you please, you have no iitle to 
intrude on us,” said MMntyi’e, “ or”—and he lifted 
his cane in terntmn^ though without the idea of 
timching the old man. 

But Ochiltree's courage was roused by the insult. 

“ Baud dow'ii your switch, Captain MGntyTel I am 
an auld soldier, as I said before, and I’ll take rmickle 
frae your fatlier’s sou ; but no a touch o* tlie wand 
while ray pike-staff will baud thegither.” 

“ Well, well, 1 was wrong—1 was wrong,” said 
MGntyro; “ here’s a crown for you—go your ways 
—what’s tho matter now?” 

The old man drew himself up to the full advan* 
foge of Ills uncommon height, and in despite of bis 
dress, which indeed had more of the pilgrim than 
the ordinary beggar, looked, from height, maimer, 
and empliasis of voice and gesture, ratlier fike a 
grey palmer or eremite preaclicr, the ^lostly eoua- 
sellor of the youn^ men who were around him, than 
the object of their cliarity. His speech, Jndeed, 
was as homely as his habit, but as bold an^^uicet' 
remonloua as his ereet and dignified demebu^ir* 
What are ye come here for, young mea. heSald> 
addressing lihnself to the surprised audience^ ^ 
ye come amongst tlie most lovely works of God to 



ye left Uie works ol mam, > T)oth parties sliouU fire when Mr Lesley 
tWhql^ ann eitiea are but clay and dust, his handkeiehieL 

built tliem>*~aad are ye come here The fatal sign was given, and both fired ahn^^Mst 
amiS^ hills, and by tlie quiet waters, in the same moment Captain M^IntjTe^s b^ 

will last whiles ai^ht earthly sliall endure, to grazed tlie side of his opponent, but did not draw 
destroy each other’s lives, that will liave hut an blood. That of Lovel was more true to the aim *, 
unoo wiortilime, by tlie course of nature, to make McIntyre reeled and fell. Raising himself on his 
up a long account at the close o’t i 0 sirs 1 hae ye arm, liis first exclamation was, ft is nothing—it 
brothers, sisters, fathei*s, that hae tended ye, and is notliing—give us the other pistols.” But in an 
mothers tliat hae travailed for ye, friends Uiat hae instant he said, in a lower tone, ‘‘ 1 believe I have 
ca’d ye like a piece o’ theii* ain heart 1 and is tliia enough—and what’s worse, I fear I deserve it. Mr 
the way ye tak to make them cliildless and bro- | Lovel, or whatever your name is, fly and save your- 
therless and friendless? Olion! it’s an ill feight ' ':>clf—Bear ail witness, 1 provoked tliis matter.” 
whar be that wins has tlie worst o’t. TJiink oii’t, / Then raising biinself again on his aim, be added,. 

■ bainis. I’m a puir man—but I’m an auld m;iu I “ Shake Jiaiids, Lovel — I beheve you to be a geu- 
too —and what my poverty takes awa frae the j tieman—forgive my rudeness, and I forgive you 
weight o’ my counsel, grey hairs and a trutlifu’ ray doatli — My iioor sister I ” 


heart should add it twenty times. Gang liame, , 
gang home, Ijke gude lads;—the Frencli will bo 
ower to haiTry us ane o’ thae days, and ye’ll 1 ae 
feighting^“eugh, and maybe auld Edie will liiri*io j 
out hinafeU if he can get a feal-dike to lay his gun 
oworylnd may live to tell you wliilk o’ } e does the 
bewif where tliere’s a good cause afore \ e.” 

There was sometliing in the umhimited and la- 
dependout manner, hardy sentiment, ami manly 
rude elocution of the old man, that had its effect 
upon die party, and paidicularly on the seconds, 
whose pride was uninterested in biiiiging the dis¬ 
pute to a bloody arbitreraent, and who, on the con¬ 
trary, eagerly watched for an opportunity to re- 
commend reconciliation. 

“’Upon my word, Mr I>ebley,” said Taffril, “oU 
Adam speaks like an oracle. Our fnends hei'© 
were very angry yesterday, and of coui*se veiy 
foolisli;—to-day they should be cool, or at lea»-t 
we must be so iii their behalf. 1 think the woi d 
should bo forget and forgive on both sides,—tiuit 
we should all shall shake hands, fire these foohsli 
crackers in the air, and go home to sup in a body 
at Gw^e’s-Arms.” 

“ r^#JW(id heartily recommend it,” said Lesl<*) ; 

“ for, pmidst a gi^eat deal of heat and imtatiou on 
both sides, I confess myself unable to discover any 
I'ational ground of quarrel,” 

“ QenUemen,” said MGntyi’e, very coldly, “ ail 
this should have been tliought of before. I n iny 
opinion, persona that have carried this matter so 
far as we have done, and wdio should part without 
carrying it any farther, might go to supjier at the 
Gr®me’s-Arms very joyously, but would rise the 
next morning with reputations as ragged as our 
friend here, who has obliged us with a leather im- 
necessary display of his oratory. I speak for my¬ 
self, that I find myself bound to call upon you lo 
proceed without more delay.” 

“ And I,” said Lovel, “ as 1 never desired any, 
have also to request these gentlemen to arrange 
preliminaries as fast as possible.” 

“ Bainis 1 bairns!” cried old Ochiltree; but per¬ 
ceiving lie was no longer attended to—“ Madmen, 

1 should say—but your blood be on your heads !” 
And the jola man drew off from the ground, which 
wa« new Measured out by the seconds, and conti¬ 
nued mufering and talking to himself in sullen in- 
nuxod with aimety, and with a sti’ong 
fe^jll^ of painftd cariosity. Witliout paying fur¬ 
ther to his presence or remonstrances, 

Iicsley and the Lieutenant made the necessary 
aei»ing!!»nentA the duel, and it was agreed that 


TJie surgeon came up to perform his part of the 
tragedy, and Lovel stood gazing on the evil of which 
he had been the active, though unwilling cause, witli 
a dizzy and bewildered eye. He was I'oused from 
Ills trance by the grasp of the mendicant. “ Why 
sUmd you gazing on }our deed?—What’s doomed 
IS doomed—what’s done is past recalling. But 
a\v'a, awa, if ye wad save your young blood from 
a sliaraefu’ death—1 see tlie men out by yonder 
that are come ower late to pail ye—but out and 
alack! sune enough and ow'er smic to di*ag ye to 
prison.” 

“ lie is right—he is right,” exclaimed Taffril; 

I “ you must not attempt to get on the liigh-road— 

I get into the w’ood till night. My brig will be un- 
1 (ler sail by that time, and at three in the morning, 
when the tide wiU serve, I sliall liave the boat wait- , 
I'lg for }ou at the Mussel-crag. Away—away, fur 
I ieaveil’s sake I ” 

“ 0 yes! fly, fly ! ” repeated the wounded man, 

I his words falteruig with convulsive sobs. 

I “ Come with me,” said the mendicant, almost 
I dragging him off; “ the captain’s plan is the best 
' —I’ll carry ye to a place where ye might be con¬ 
cealed in the meautmie, were they to seek ye wi* 
sleuth-hounds.” 

“ Go, go,” again urged Lieutenant Taffrill—“ to 
I stay here is mere madness.” 

I “It was worse madness to have come hither,” 
said Lovel, pressing his hand—“ But farewell I” 
and he followed ()cinltree into the recesses of the 
wood. 

I 

CHAPTER XXL 

- The l.ord Abbot had a soul 

Subtile and quick, and searching as the fire; 

I IJy magic stairs he went as deep as hell, 

I And it in devils’ possession gold be kept, 

I He brought some sure from thence—hid In cave*. 

I Known, save to me, to none.- 

'JVie IVonder qfa Kingdome 

Lo> EL almost meclianically followed the beggar, 
who led the w'ay with a hasty and steady pace, 
through bush and bramble, avoiding the beaten 
patli, and often turning to listen whether there were 
any sounds of piu’suit belimd them. They some** 
times descended into the very bed of the torrent, 
sometimes kept a narrow and precarious path, that 
tlie sheep (wliich, with the sluttish negligence td» 
wards property of that sort universal m Scotland, 
w'ere anowed to stray in the copro) had made along 
the verv verge of its overhanging banka* From 
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time to time Lord had a glance of the |)atli wliich 
he hiid travcTHod tlic day befoi’e in company with 
Sii* Arthur, the Antiquary, and the young ladies. 
Dejected, embarrassed, and occupied by a thousand 
inquietudes, as he then was, what w^ould ho now 
have given to I'egain the sense of innocence which 
alone can counterbalance a thousand evils I “ Yet, 
then,’* such wiis his hasty and involuntary reflec¬ 
tions, ‘‘ even then, guiltless and valued by all around 
me, I thought myself unhappy. What am 1 now, 
with tJiis young man’s blood upon my hands?— 
the feeling of pride which urged imo to the deed has 
now deserted me, as the actual fiend himself is said 
to do those whom ho has tempted to guilt.” Eyen 
his affection for Miss Wardour sunk for the time 
before the first pangs of remorse, and ho thought 
he could have encountered every agony of slighted 
love to have had the conscious freedom from hlood- 
guiltiness wduch he possessed in the morning. 

Tliese painful reflections were not interrupted 
by any convei'sation on th.o ]iart of his guide, who 
tlireaded the thicket before him, now holding back 
the spixiys to make his path easy, now exhorting 
him to make haste, now muttering to himself, after 
the custom of solitary and neglected old age, words 
which might have escaped Lovcl’s ear even had ho 
listened to them, or which, apprehended and re¬ 
tained, were too isolated to convoy any connected 
meaning,—a habit which may bo oi'ton observed 
among people of the old man’s age and calling. 

At length, as Level, exhausted by his late indis¬ 
position, the harrowing feelings by which he was 
agitated, and the exertion necessary to keep up 
with his guide in a path so rugged, began to flag 
and fall behind, two or tlirec very precarious steps 
placed him on the front of a precipice overhung 
with brushwood and copse. Here a cave, as narrow 
in its entrance as a fox-earth, was indicated by a 
small fissure in the rock, screened by the bough.s 
of an aged oak, which, anchored by its thick and 
twisted roots in the upper part of the cleft, flung 
its branches almost straight outwai'd from the cliff, 
concealing it effectually from all observation, it 
might indeed have escaped the attcuti(m oven of 
those who had stood at its very opening, so uiiin- 
viting was the portal at which the beggar entered. 
But within, the cavem was higher and more roomy, 
cut into two separate branches, whicli, intersecting 
each other at right angles, formed an emblem of 
the cross, and indicated fhe abode of an anchoret 
of former times. There are many caves of the 
same kind in different parts of Scotland. I need 
only instance those of Gorton, near Rosslyn, in a 
scene well Imowii to the admirers of romantic na¬ 
ture. 

The light within the cave was a dusky tv.'ilight 
at the entrance, which failed altogether in the inner 
recesses. “ Few folks ken a’this place,” said the 
old man ; "to the best o’ my knowledge, there's just 
tw'a living by inysell, and that’s Jingling Jock and 
the Lang Linkei. I liavo had mony a thought, that 
when I fand mysell auki and f'orfairii, and no able 
to enjoy God’s blessi^d air oiiy langer, I wad dx’ag 
mysell here wi’ a pickle ait-meal; and see, there’s a 
bit bonny drapping well that popples tliat self-same 
gate siunner and winter;—and 1 wad e’en streek 
mysell out here, and abide my removal, like an 
auld dog that trails its useless ugsome carcass into 
some bush or bracken no to gie living things a 
soonner wi’the sight o*t when it’s dead—Ay, and 


then, when the dogs barked at the lone fawn-stead, 
the gudewife w^adcry, ‘ Whisht, stiiTa, tliat’ll bjjlauld 
Edie,’ and the bits o’ weans wad up, puir things, ^d 
toddle to the door, to pu’ in the auld Blue-Go^'n 
that mends a’ their bonny-dics—But tliere wad be 
nae mair word o’ Edie; 1 trow\” 

He then led Lovel, who followed hint unresist¬ 
ingly, into oi\c of the interior branches of the cave, 
"Here,” ho said, " is a bit tumpike-staii' that gaes 
up to the auld kirk abiinc. ^mo folks say this 
place was how kit out by fhe monks lang s;yme to 
liide their trea.snre in, and some said that they used 
to bring things into the abbey this gate by night, 
that they diirstna sao wool hae brought in by the 
main port and in open day—And some said that 
ane o’ them turned a saint (or aiblms wad liac had 
folk think sac), and settled him dowm in this Saint 
Ruth’s cell, as the auld folks aye ca’d it, and gaiT’d 
big the stair, that ho might gang up to the kirk 
w’hen they were at the divine service. Tlie Laird 
o’ Monkbarns w'ad hae a hantk; to say about it, as 
he has about maist things, if he ken’d only^bout 
the place. But whether it was made for maii\ de¬ 
vices or God’s service, I have seen ow'cr mucltle idn 
done in it in my day, and fj\;r ower rnuckle have 1 
been partaker of—ay, even here in this dark cove. 
Mony a gudewile’s been wondering what for the 
red cock didna craw her up in tlie morning, when 
he’s been roasting, i>uir fallow, in this dark hole — 
And, ohon ! 1 wish that and the like o’ that had 
been the warst o’t! Whiles they wad hac heard 
the din we were making in the very bowels o’ the 
earth, wdicn Sanders AiltAvood, that was forester 
ill Iliac days, the father o’ Ringan that now is, was 
gaim daimdering about the wood at e’en to see after 
the laird’s game—and whiles he wad hao seen a 
glance o’ the light frae the door o’ the cave, fkiugh- 
tering against the hazels on the other bank;—and 
then siccan stories as Sanders had about the worri- 
cows and gyre-carliiis that haunted about the auld 
wa’s at e’en, and tlie lights that he had seen, and^ 
the cries that ho had heard, when there nae 
mortal ee open hut his ain; and eh! as he! wad 
thrum them ower and ower to the like o’ me ayont 
the iiigle at e’en, and as I wad gie the auld silly 
carle grano for grane, and tale for tale, tlioq^ "l 
ken’d rnuckle bettor about it than ever he did.' Ay, 
ay—they were daft days thae;—but they were a’ i 
viinity, and waur,—^and it’s fitting that they wha 
hae led a light aii.1 evil lif^ and abused charity when 
they were young, suld aiblins come to lack it when 
they are auld.” 

While Ochiltree was thus recounting the exploits 
and tricks of his earlier life, with a tone in which 
glee and compmiction alternately predominated, his 
imfortimatc auditor had sat down upon the her¬ 
mit’s seat, hewn out of the solid rock, and abxindoned 
himself to that lassitude, both of mind and body, 
which generally follows a course of events tliatliave 
agitated botJi. The efiect of his late indisposition, 
which had much weakened his sy^m, contributed 
to this lethargic despondency. " The puir baim 
said auld Edie,—" an he sleeps In this dainp hole, 
he’ll maybe -wauken nae mair, or oatch some saSr 
disease. It’s no the same to him as to the Ijkg o’ Ud,. 
that can sleep ony ^te an anes our wairtesSre fu?. 
Sit up, Maistcr LovS, lad! After a’s come and gi^iei 
1 dare say the capt^-lsd will do weel enei||^^ 
and, after a’, ye are no the first that has had 
misfortune. 1 hae seen mony a man IdUedVf add 
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^ helped to kill tliem mysell, though tlier© was nae 
qua™l between us—and if it isna ^vrang to kill 
folk A^^have nae quarrel wi’, just because tliey 
we^anoSi^r sort of a cockade, and speak a foreign 
laugii^e, I dauim see but a man may have excuse 
for kilung liis ain mortal foe, that comes armed to 
the fair Md to kill him. I dimia say it’s right— 
i God forbid—or that it isna sinfu’ to take away what 
i ye caima restore, and that’s the breath of man, 
wliilk is in liis nostrils;—but I say it is a sin to be 
forgiven if it’s repented pf. Sinfu’ men arc wo a’; 
but if ye wad believe an auld grey sinner that has 
seen the evil o* his ways, there is as much promise 
atween the twa boards o’ the Testament as wad 
save the warst o’ us, could we but think sac.” 

I With such scraps of comfort and of divinity as 
I he possessed, the mendicant thus continued to so¬ 
licit and compel the -attention of Lovol, until the 
twilight began to fade into night. “ Now,” said 
Ochilti-ee, will carry ye to a mair convenient 
[ place, wlmre I hao sat inony a time to hear the 
howlit >^iiig out of the ivy tod, and to see the 
moomf^lit' come through the auld windows o’ the 
ruyii^ Thei’e can be naebody come here after this 
time o’night; and if tlioy liac made ony search, 
thae blacKguard shiri'a’-officers and constables, it 
will hae been ower lang syne. Od, tlicy are as 
great cowards as itlier folk, wi’ a’ their warrants 
and king’s keys^—1 hac gien some o’ them a glilT 
[ in my day, when they were coming rather ower 
I near me—But, lauded he grace for it! they cainia 
stii' me now for ony waur than an auld man and a 
beggar, and my badge is a gude protection; and 
tlicn Miss Isabella Wardour is a tower o’ strength, 
ye ken”—(Level sighed) — Awocl, diniia be cast 
down—bowls may a’ luw right yet—gio the lassie 
time to ken her mind. Slie’s the wale o’ the coimtry 
for beauty, and a gude friend o’ mine—1 gang by 
the bridewell as safe as by the kirk on a Sahbatli 
—deil ony o’ them daur hurt a hair o’ auld Edic’s 
hqad how; I keep the crown o’ the causey when 1 
gae^'^^L^fli^borough, and rub shouthers wi’ a bailie 
wi’ a^little concern as an he were a brock.” 

Wlple the mendicant spoke tlius, he was busied 
m removing a few loose stones in one angle of tlie 
cave, which obscured the entrance of the staircase 
of vJIucli he had spoken, and led the way into it, 
followed by Lovel in passive silence. 

The air’s free eiieugli,” said the old man; the 
monks took care o’ that, for they werena a lang- 
breathed generation, I reckon ; they hae contrived 
i queer tirlie-wirlie holes, that gang out to the open 
air, and keep tlie stair as caller as a kail-blade.” 
i Lovel accordingly found the staircase well aired, 

I and,’tliough narrow, it was neither ruinous nor 
long, but speedily admitted them into a narrow 
gallery contrived to inin within the side wall of the 
chancel, from which it received air and light through 
apertures ingeniously liidden amid the florid orna¬ 
ments of the Gothic architecture. 

Tliis secret passage ance gaed roxmd great part 
^ o* the biggin,” said the beggar, “ and through the 
wa’ o’ -tlm place I’ve heard Monkbams ca’ tlie Re- 
fractoryu” tmeanin^ probably llefectoryl, “ and so 
awa totfeePrior’s am house. It’s like he could use 
it toJifeRtt wliat the monks were saying at meal- 
and tlicn he might come ben here and see 

.. '^1^0 hinges keys lire, in law phrase, the crow-bars and 
a:|inmers niM to foree doors and locks, in execution of the 
kite's warzaatf 


that they were busy skreighing awa wi’ the psalms 
doun below there;—and thou, when ho saw a’ was 
right and tight, he might step awa and fetch In a 
bonnie lass at the cove yonder—for they were queer 
liaiids the monks, unless xnony lees is made on tliem. 
But our folk w'ere at great pains lang syne to big 
up tlio passage in some parts, and pu’ it down in 
others, tor fear o’ some uncanny body getting into 
it, and finding their w'ay down to the cove: it wad 
hao been a fashions job that—by my ceriie, some 
o’ our necks wad hae been ewking.” 

They now came to a place where the gallery was 
enlarged into a small cii’cle, suflicieut to contain a 
stone seat. A niche, coustincted exactly before it, 
l)rojccted forward into the chancel, and as its sides 
W'ere latticed, as it were, w'ith perforated stone- 
w'ork, it commanded a full view of the chancel in 
every direction, and w'as probably constructed, as 
Kdie intimated, to be a convenient watch-tower, 
from which the superior priest, himself unseen, 
might watch the behavicur of his monies, and ascer- 
taiji, by personal inspection, their punctual attend¬ 
ance upon those rites of devotion which his rank 
exempted him from sharing with them. As this 
niche made one of a regular series which stretched 
along the wall of the chancel, .and in no respect 
diflered from the rest w hen seen from below, the 
secret station, screened as it was by the stone figure 
of St Michael and the dragon, and the open tracery 
around the niche, was completely hid from obser¬ 
vation. The j)rivate passage, confined to its pris¬ 
tine breadth, had originally continued beyond this 
seat; but the jealous precautions of the vagabonds 
w’ho frequented the cave of St Ruth had caused 
them to build it carefully up with hewn stones from 
the ruin. 

‘‘ We shall bo better liei'c,” said Edie, seating 
himself on the stone bench, and stretching the lap¬ 
pet of his blue gowai upon the spot, when he mo¬ 
tioned Lovol to sit down beside him—we shall 
be better hero than doun below ; the air’s free and 
mild, and the savour of the w'all flowers, and siccan 
sliiaibs as grow on tliae ruined wa’s, is far mair 
refreshing tlian the damp smell doun below yonder. 
They smell sw'ectcst by night-time thao flowers, 
and tli(‘y’i’c maist Aye seen about ruined buildings. 
Now', Maister Lovel, can ony o’ you scholai’s gie a 
gude reason for that \ ” 

l ovel replied in the negative. 

‘‘ 1 am thinking,” resumed the beggar, " that 
they’ll be like moiiy folk’s gude gifts, that often 
seem maist gracious in adversity—or maybe it’s a 
parable, to teach us no to slight them that are in 
the darkness of sin and the decay of tribulation, 
since God sends odours to refresh the mirkest hour, 
and flow'ers and pleasant hushes to clotlie tlie ruined 
buildings. And now I wad like a wise man to tell 
me whether Heaven is maist pleased wi’ tlie sight 
wo are looking upon—thao pleasant and quiet lang 
streaks o’ moonlight that are lying sae still on the 
floor o’ this auld kirk, and glancing through the 
great pillars and stanchions o’ tlie carved windows, 
and just dancing like on the leaves o’ the dark ivy 
as the breath o’ wind shakes it — I wonder whether 
this is mail* ple.%sing to Heaven than when it was 
lighted up w'i’ lamps, and candles n.ae doubt, aud 
roughies,^ and wi’ the mii’th and the frankinoent 
that they speak of in the Holy Scripture, and wi' 

s Liiiki, or torches. 
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orgiuiis and men and women sfingers, and 

aaekbutB, a«d dulcimers, and instruments o* muac 
— I wonder if Uiat was acceptable, or whether it is 
of these grand parafle o’ ceremonies that holy writ 
says * It IS an abomination to me.* I am thinldng, 
Midster Lovel, if twa puir contrite spirits like yours 
and mine faiid grace to make our petition**-- 

Here Lorel laid his hand eagerly on the men¬ 
dicant’s arm, saying—“ Hush! I heard some one 
speak.** 

^ I am dull 0 * hearing,” ^sweii'^dEdie, in a whis¬ 
per, “ but we’re surely safe here—where was the 
sound?” 

Lovel pointed to the door of the chancel, which, 
highly ornamented, occupied tlie west end of the 
building, surmounted by the carved window, which 
let in a flood of moonlight over it. 

They can be nane o’ our folk,” said Edie, in 
the same low and cautious tone; ‘‘ there’s but twa 
o’ them kens o’ the place, and they’re mony a mile 
off, if they are still bound on their weary pilgrim¬ 
age. I’D never think it’s the officers here at this 
time o* night. I am nae believer in aiild wives’ sto¬ 
ries about gliaists, though this is gey like a place 
for them—But mortal, or of the other world, here 
they come!—twa men and a light.” 

And in very truth, while the mendicant spoke, 
two human figures dai’kcncd with their shadows the 
entrance of tlie chancel which had before opened to 
the moon-lit meadow beyond, and the small lan¬ 
tern which one of them displayed, glimmered pale 
in the clear and strong beams of the moon, as tho 
evening star docs among the lights of the departing 
day. The first and most obvious idea was, that, 
despite tho asseverations of hMic Ochiltree, the 
persons who approached tho ruins at an hour so 
uncommon must be the officers of justice in quest 
of Lovel. But no part of their conduct confirmed 
the suspicion. A touch and a whisper from tlie old 
man wiu'ned Lovel that his best course was to re¬ 
main quiet, and watch their motions from their 
present place of concealment. Should anything ap¬ 
pear to render retreat necessary, they had behind 
them the private staircase and cavern, by means of 
which they could escape into tho wood long before 
any danger of close pursuit. They kept themselves, 
therefore, as still as possible, and observed, with 
eager and anxious curiosity, every accent and mo¬ 
tion of these nocturnal wanderers. 

After conversing together some time in whis¬ 
pers, tho two figures advanced into tho middle of 
the chancel; and a voice, which Lovel at once re¬ 
cognised, from its tone and dialect, to be that of 
Dousterswivel, pronounced In a louder but still a 
smothered tone, Indeed^ mine goot sir, dere can¬ 
not be one finer hour nor season for dis great pur¬ 
pose. You shall see, mine goot sir, dat it is all one 
bibble-babblo dat Mr Oldenbuck says, and dat he 
knows no more of what he speaks than one little 
child. Mine soul! he expects to get aa rich as one 
Jew for his poor dirty one hundred pounds, which 
I care no more about, by mine lionest’ wort, than I 
care for an hundred stivers. But to you, my most 
munificent and reverend patron, I will show all de 
secrets dat art can show—ay, de secret of de great 
Pymander.” 

“ That other ane,” whispered Edie, ** maun be, 
according to a’ likelihood, Sir Arthur Wardour— 

1 ken naebody but himsell wad come here at this 
toe at e’en wi’ that German blackguard ; —ane j 


wad think he’s bewitched he gars hinajs’ett 
trow that chalk is cheese. Let’s see'what 
be doing.” v"" , 'v. 

This interruption, and the low tone inVhich Sw 
Arthur spoke, made Lovel lose all Sir Arlhnr% 
answer to the adept, excepting the last three em 
phatic words, “ Very great expense to whicL 
Dousterswivel at once replied — " Expenses!—to 
be sure—dere must be de great expenses. You do 
not expect to reap before you do sow de seed: de 
expense is de seed—de riches and de mine of goot 
metal, and now de great big chests of plate, they 
are do ci'op—vary goot crop too, on mine wort, 
Now, Sir Arthur, you have sowed this night one 
little seed of ten guineas like one pinch of snuff, or 
so big; and if you do not reap de great harvest— 
dat is, de great hai’vost for de little pinch of seed, 
for it must be proportions, you must know—then | 
never call one lionest man, Hennan Doustersudvel. 
Now you see, mine pati’on—for 1 will not conceal 
mine secret from you at all—you see tJiis little 
plate of silver;—you know de moon moasui’eyi de 
whole zodisick in de space of twenty-eight day— 
every shild knows dat. Well, I take a silver pjhto 
when she is in her fifteenth mansion, which man¬ 
sion is in de head of Libra^ and 1 engrave upon one 
side de worts, 5'fjfhbcirfjffifmoff) ^rSailarl&an— 
dat is, do Emblems of de Intelligence of de moon 
—and 1 make his jiieture like a flying serpent with 
a turkey-cock’s head—vary well. Then upon this 
side I make cle table of do moon, which is a square 
of nine, multiplied into itself, with eighty-one num¬ 
bers on every side, and diameter nine—dere it is 
done very proper. Now I will make dis avail, me 
at de change of every (luavter-moon dat I sliall find 
by de same proportions of expenses I lay out in 
de sufTiimigations, as nine, to de product of nine 
multiplied into itself—But I shall find no more 
to-night as maybe two or dree times nine, because 
dere is a thwarting power in de house of ascen¬ 
dency.” 

“ But, Dousterswivel,” said the simple Barf^net; 

does not this look like magic 1 — I am a true 
though unworthy son of the Episcopal church, and 
I will have nothing to do with tho foul fiend.” 

“ Bah ! bah ! — not a hit magic in it at all'-r^ot 
a bit— It is all founded on de planetary influence, 
and de sympathy and force of niimbei’S. I will show 
you much liner dan dis. I do not say dere is not 
de spirit in it, bccjuise of de suffumigation ; but, if 
you are not afraid, he shall not be invisible.” 

1 have no curiosity to see him at all,” said the 
Baronet, whose courage seemed, from a certain qua¬ 
ver ill his accent, to have taken a fit of the ague. 

“ Dat is great pity,” said Dousterswivel; ** I 
should have liked to show you de spirit dat guaard 
dis treasure like one fierce watchdog—but I know 
how to manage liim;—you would not care to see 
him?” 

“ Not at all,” answered the Baronet, in a tone of 
feigned indifference; " I tlimk we have but little 
tune.” 

" You shall pardon me, my patron; it ie'.not yet 
twelve, and twelve precise is just our planetary 
hours; and I could show you de spirit vary,^U, in 
dc meanwliile> just for pleasure. You see 1 would 
draw a pentagon within a circle, which is no troul^e 
at aU, and make my suffumigation within it, and 
dere we would be like in tme strong easto and ym ' 
would hold do sword While I did say de neea^til 
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worm,; Den yon should do solid wall o^u' like 
de ^l^of wie city, andden^lot me see~^ay, you 
first one stag pursued by three 
ead they shcuH pull him down as they 
do’ at de elector's great hunting-match; and den 
o^e ogly» little, nasty black negro should appear 
add take de stag from them—and paf—all should 
be gone; den you should hear horns winded dat all 
de mins diould ring—mine wort, they should play 
fine hunting piece, as goot as him you call’d Fischer 
witii his oboi; vary well—den comes one herald, as 
we call Ernhold, winding liis horn—and den come 
de gre^t Peofphan, called the Mighty Hunter of 
de North, mounted on hims black steed — But you 
would not care to see all thisl”^ 

« Why, I am not afraid,” answered the poor Ba¬ 
ronet,—" if—that is—does anything—any great 
mischiefs, happen on such occasions ? ” 

Ball! mi^hiefs ? no I—sometimes if de circle 
be no quite just, or de beholder be de frightened 
cowar(h;®^d not hold de sword firm and straight to- 
ward^fiim, de Great Hunter will fake his advantage, 
andyff'ag Mm exorcist out of de cii’cle and throttle 
Mum. Dat does happens.” 

** Well then, Dousterswivel, with every confi¬ 
dence in my courage and your skill, we will dispense 
with tliis apparition, and go on to the business of 
the night.” 

** With all mine heart—it is just one thing to me 
—and now it is de time—hold you de sword till I 
kindle de little what you call chip.” 

Doustersivivel accordingly set fire to a little pile 
of chips, touched and prepared with some bitumi¬ 
nous substance to make them bum fiercely; and 
when the flam© was at the liighest, and lightened, 
with its shortlived glare, all the ruins around, tlio 
German flung in a handful of perfumes, which pro- 
4uced a strong and pungent odour. The exorcist 
and Ms pupil both were so much affected as to cough 
and sneeze heartily; and, as the vapour floated 
afQimd^e pillars of the building, and penetrated 
everjl^^llfevice, it produced tlio same effect on the 
beggar and Lovel. 

“ ^''as that an echo ? ” said the Baronet, astonished 
at the sternutation which resounded from above; 
« or”-—drawing close to the adept, can it be the 
spirit you talked of, ridiculing our attempt upon his 
hidden treasures!” 

‘‘ N—n—no, muttered'the Gemian, who began 
to partake of his pupil’s terrors, I hope not.” 

Here a violent explosion of sneezing, which tlie 
mendicant was unable to suppress, and which could 
not be considered by any means as the dying fall 
of an echo, accompanied by a grunting half-smo¬ 
thered cough, confounded the two treasm’o-seekers. 
^ liOrd have mercy on us 1 ” said the Baronet. 

^ Alle guten Geistern, lohen den Herrnr* ejacu¬ 
lated the terrified adept. 1 was begun to think,” 
he continued, after a moment’s silence, ‘‘ that this 
woifld be de bestermost done in de day-light—we 
was bestermost to ^ away just now.” 

“ Yov juggling villain! ” said the Baronet, in w horn 
these ekpressions awakened a suspicion that over¬ 
came hm terrors, connected as it was with the sense 
of arising from the apprehension of im- 

pemirngrutn—‘‘you juggling mountebank! this is 
dxme le^rdemain trick of yours to get off from the 
pM^lmanee of your pre^nise, as you have so often 

* See Note 


„done before. But, before Heaven! I wiU tUnighi 
Itnow what I Imve trusted to whfen I suffei^, you 
to fool me oil to my ruin! Go on, then—come 
fairy, come fiend, you shall sliow me that treasure, 
or confess yourself a knave and an impostor, or, by 
the faith of a desperate and ruined man. I’ll send 
you where you sliall see spirits enough.” 

The treasure-finder, trembling between Ms terror 
for tlie supernatural beings by whom he supposed 
himself to be surrounded, and for life, wMoh 
seemed to be at tlie mercy of a desperate nsum, could 
only bring out, “ Mine pati’on, this is not the aller- 
bestmost usage. Consider, mine honoured sir, tha^ 
de spirits”- 

Here Edie, who began to enter into the humour 
of tlie scene, uttered an extraordinary howl, be¬ 
ing an exaltation and a prolongation of the most 
deploi*ablc whine in wMcli he was accustomed to 
soUi-it charity. 

Dousterswivel flung liimself on his knees—‘‘Dear 
Sir Arthurs, let us go, or let me go 1” 

“ No, you cheating scoundrel! ” said the knight, 
uiihlicatliing the sword which he had brought for the 
purposes of the exorcism, “ tliat shift shall not serve 
you — Moiikbariis wai’iied me long since of your 
juggling pranks—I will see this treasure before you 
leave this place, or 1 will have you confess yourself 
an impostor, or, by Heaven, I’ll ,rim this sword 
through you, though all the spirits of the dead 
should rise around us!” 

“ For de lofe of Heaven be patient, mine honoured 
patron, and you shall luifc all de treasiu’o as I knows 
of—yes, you shall indeed — But do not speak about 
de spirits — it makes dem angry.” 

Edie Ochilti*co here prepared himself to throw in 
another groan, but was ix'straiiied by Lovel, who be¬ 
gan to take a more serious interest, as he observed 
tlie earnest and almost desperate demeanour of Sir 
Arthur. Dousterswivel, liaving at once before Ms 
eyes the fear of the foul fiend, and the violence of 
Sir Arthur, played his part of a conjuror extreme¬ 
ly ill, hesitating to assume the degree of confidence 
necessary to deceive the latter, lest it should give of¬ 
fence to the invisible cause of his alarm. However, 
after rolling his eyes, muttering and sputtering 
German exorcisms, with contortions of his face and 
person, rather flowing from the impulse of terror 
than of meditated fraud, he at length proceeded to 
a corner of the building where a flat stoue lay upon 
the ground, bearing upon its surface the effigy of 
an armed waiTior in a recumbent posture carved 
in bas-relief. Ho muttered to Sir Arthur, “ Mine 
patrons, it is here—Got save us all 1” 

, Sir Arthur, who, after the first moment of his su¬ 
perstitious fear was over, seemed to have bent up 
all his faculties to the pitch 6f resolution necessary 
to caiTy on the adventure, lent the adept his assist- . 
aiice to turn over the stone, which, by means of a 
lever that the adept had provided, their joint force 
with difficulty effbeted. No supeiiiatural light bursj 
forth from below to indicate the subteiTancaii trea¬ 
sury, nor was there any ap^rition of spirits, earth¬ 
ly or infernal. But when Dousterswivel had, with 
great trepidation, sknick a frw strokes with a mat¬ 
tock, and as hastily thrown out a shovelful er iuro 
of earth (for they came provided witii the took 
necessary for digging), something was heaiJd to ring 
like the sound of a fiUling piece of metal, a»(l Ikm- 
terswivel, hastily catching up thesubstam^ whi^ 
produced it> and winch hts shovel thrown oul 
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with tho cfirth, exclaimed, On mine dear 
wort, mine patrons, dis is all—it is indeed; I mean 
all we can do to-niglit;’^—and he gazed round liim 
with a cowering and fearful glance, as if to see from 
' what comer the avenger of his impostui’e was to 
start forth. 

Let me sec it,’' said Sii' Arthur; and then re¬ 
peated, still more sternly,I will be satisfied — I 
will judge hy mine own eyes." He accordingly held 
the object to the light of the lanteni. It was a small 
case, or casket,—for Level could not at the distance 
ex.'ictly discern its shape, which, from the Baronet's 
exclamation as he opened it, he concluded was filled 
with coin. Ay," said tlie Baronet, this is being 
indeed in good luck! and if it omens proportional 
success upon a larger venture, tlic venture shall bo 
made. That six hundred of Goldieword’s, added 
10 tho other incumbent claims, must have been ruin 
I indeed. If you tliink we can pari’y it by repeat¬ 
ing this experimeut—suppose when the moon next 
changes,—1 will hazard the necessary advance, 
come by it how 1 may." 

“ 0 mine good patrons, do not speak about all 
dat," said Dousterswivcl, “ as just now, but help me 
to put de shtoiio to de rights, and let us begone our 
own ways." And accordingly, so soon as ilic stone 
was replaced, ho hurried Sir Arthur, who was now 
resigned onci) more to his guidance, away from a 
spot, where the Gorman’s guilty conscience and 
superstitious fears represented goblins as lurking 
behind each pillar with the purpose of punishing his 
treachery. 

Saw onybody e’er tho like o’ that I" said Edio, 
when they had disappeared like shadows through 
the gate by wliicli they had entered—‘‘ saw ony | 
creature living o’er the like o’ that!—But what 
can we do for that puir doited deevil of a knight- 
baronet i Od, he show'cd muckle mair spunk, too, 
than 1 thought had been in him — 1 thought lie 
wad liao sent cauld u’on through tlie vagabond — 
Sir Arthur wasna half sae bauld at Bcssie’s-aproii 
yon night—but then his blood was up oven now, 
and that makes an unco difference. I hae seen 
mony a man wad hae felled another an anger liim, 
that wadna muckle hae liked a clink against Crum- 
mie’s-horn yon time. But what’s to be done?” 

I suppose," said Lovel, “ liis faith in this fellow' 
is entirely restored hy tliis deception, wdiich, un¬ 
questionably, he had arranged beforehand." 

“ What! the siller? — Ay, ay — trust him for 
tliat—tlicy that hide ken best where to find. He 
wants to wile him out o’ his last guinea, and then 
escape to his aiii country, the land-loupor. 1 wad 
likeit weel just to hae come in at the clipping-time, 
and gien him a loundcr wi’ my pike-staff; he wad 
hae taen it for abcunison frae some o’ the auld dead 
abbots. But it’s best no to be rash; stiekiug disna 
gang by strength, but by the guiding o’ the gully. 
I’se be upsides wi’ him ae day.” 

. What if you should inform Mr Oldbuck?" said 
Lovel. 

" Ou, I dinna ken ■— Monkbarns and Sir Arthur 
are like, and yet tlicy’re no like neither. Monk- 
bams has whiles influence wi’ liim, and whiles Sir 
Arthur cares little about him as about the like 
o* me, Monkbarns is no that ower wise himsell, 
in some things; — he wad believe a bodle to be an 
auld Boman coin, aa he ca’s it, or a ditch to he a 
eanip, upon ony leasing that idle folk made about 
It i hae garr’d him trow mony a queer tale my- 


sell, gude forgle me. wi* a* that, he has^ce 
little sympathy wi’ ither folks ; and he’s 
dm‘c cneugh in casting up their nohsense^^^Tuwm, 
as if he had wane o’ h& ain. He’ll lism 
day, an ye’ll tell him about tales o’ Wallace 
Blind Harry, and Davie Lindsay; but ye ’ 

speak to him about ghaists oi' fairies, or spirits 
walking the eai'th, or tlie like o 'tliat; —he had 
amaist flung auld Caxon out o’ the window (and 
he might just as weel hae flung awa his best wig 
after liim), for threeping he had seen a ^liaist at 
the humlock-know'e. Now, if he was taking it up 
in this way, he w'ad set up tho tother’s birse, and 
maybe do raair ill nor gude — he’s done that twice 
or thrice about thae liiine-warks; ye wad thought 
Sir Artlnir liad a pleasure in gaun on wi' them the' 
deeper, tho mair he was warn’d against it by Monk- 
barns." 

What say you then,*^ said Lovel, “ to letting 
Miss Wardour know the circumstance?" 

“ Ou, puir tiling, how could she stop her father 
doing his pleasure? — and, besides, what \\*qd it 
lielj) ? There’s a sough in the country about tlmt 
six himdrcd pounds, and there’s a writer chicld'ki 
Ediuburgh b:is been driving tho spur-rowcls o’ the 
law up to the head into Sir Arthur’s sides 
him pay it, and if he canna, he maun gang to jail 
or flee tlie country. He’s like a desperate man, 
and just catches at this chance as a’ he has left, to 
escajie utter perdition; so wdiat signifies plaguing 
the }>uir lassie about what canna be helped I And 
besides, to say the truth, I wadna like to tell the 
secret o’ this place. It’s unco convenient, ye see 
yoursell, to hac a hiding-hole o’ ane’s ain; and 
tliough 1 be out o’ the line o’ needing ano e’en no\v, 
and trust in the power o’ grace that I’ll ne’er do 
ony thing to need ane again, yet naebody kens what 
temptation ano may he gien ower to — and, to be 
brief, 1 downa bide tho thought of onybody kemiin 
about the place;—they say, keep a thing seven 
year, an’ yc‘11 aye find a use for’t — and maybe-I 
may need the cove, cither for mysell, or for s^me 
ither body." 

This argument, in which Edie Ochiltree, uot- 
witlistauding his scraps of morality and of divinity, 
seemed to hike, perhaps from old liabit, a persoaiai 
interest, could not be handsomely controverted by 
Lovel, who was at that moment reaping the benefii 
of the secret of whidi tlie old man appeared to be 
so jealous. 

This incideiit, however, was of gvetit service to 
Lovel, as diverting his mind from the unhappy oc¬ 
currence of the evening, and considerably rousing 
the energies which had been stupified by the first 
view of his calamity. He reflected, that it by no 
means necessarily followed that a dangerous wound 
must be a fatal one — tliat ho liad been hurried 
from the spot even before the surgeon had expressed 
any opinion of Captain MHntyre's situation—and 
that he liad duties on eartli to perform, even should 
the very worst bo true, which, if they could not re¬ 
store his peace of mind or sense of innocence,^onl^ 
furnish a motive for enduring existence, and at the 
same time render it a course of active b^eyol^ce^ 
—Such were Level’s feelings, when the hnur ar¬ 
rived when, according to Edie’s c^culat&on ^l^Oi . 
by some train or process of his own in observWg 
the heavenly bodies, stood independent of the 
tance of a watch or timekeeper—it was filing 
should leave their hiding-place, and b^nhe thm* [ 
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0 el^ to the in ord^r to meet Lieutenant 

Tafl^^s boat according to appointments ^ ^ 
^^^^i^treated by the same passage which had 
adfotteiTtliem to the prior’s secret seat of observa- 
tiioa, and i^hen they issued from the grotto into the 
Wood> the birds, which began to chirp, and even to 
^g, aamonneed that the dawn was advanced. Tliis 
was confirmed by the light and amber clouds that 
I appeared over the sea, as soon as their exit from 
the copse permitted them to view the horizon.— 
Morning, said to be friendly to the muses, has pro¬ 
bably obtained this character from its effect upon 
the fancy and feelings of mankind. Even to tliose 
who, like Level, have spent a sleepless and anxious 
night, the breeze of the dawn brings strengtii and 
quickening both of mind and body. It was, there¬ 
fore, with renewed health and vigour that Lovel, 
guided by tlie trusty mendicant, brushed away the 
dew as he traversed the^owns which divided the 
Den of St Ruth, as.tlie woods surrounding the ruins 
were popularly caUed, from the sca-shore. 

Tl^ first level beam of tlie sun. as his brilliant 
disl^egan to emerge from the ocean, shot full upon 
little gun-brig wliicli was lying-to in the offing 
—close to tlie shore tlie boat was already waiting, 
Taffril liimself, with Ijis naval cloalc wrapped about 
liim, seated in the stern. He jumped aslioro wlieu 
he saw the mendicant and Lovel approacli, and, 
.shaking the latter heartily by tlie hand, begged him 
not to be cast down. MHntyrc’s wound,” he 
sfiid, was doubtful, but far from desperate.” His 
attention had got Level’s baggage privately sent on 
board the brig^ and,” he said, he trusted that, 
if Lovel chose^to stay with the vessel, tlie penalty 
of a short cruize would bo the only disagreeable 
consequence of his rencontre. As for himself, his 
time and motions were a good deal at his own dis¬ 
posal,” he said, ** excepting the necessary obligation 
of remaining on his station.” 

We will talk of our farther motions,” said Lo- 
ej, “ as^e go on board.” 

Tltortuniing to Edie, he endeavoured to put 
mond’y into liis hand. I think,” said Edic, as he 
tendered it back again, “ the halo folk here have 
either gane daft, or they hae made a vow to ruin 
my trade, as they say ower inucklc water drowns 
the miller. I hae had mair gowd offered me within 
this twa or three weeks than I ever saw in my life 
afore. Keep the siller, lad—ye’ll hae need o’t, I’se 
warrant ye, and 1 hae nano; my claes is nae grc.at 
tilings, and 1 get a blue gown every year, and as 
mony siller groats as the king, God bless him, is 
years auld—y(]|||(and 1 serve the same master, ye 
ken, Captain Taffnl; there’s rigging provided for 
-—and my meat and drink I get for the asking in 
my rounds, or, at an orra time, I can gang a day 
without it, for 1 make it a rule never to pay for 
iiau«^t.^so that a’ the siller I need is just to buy 
tobacco Und sneesliiii, and maybe a dram at a time 
in a cauld day, though 1 am nae dram-drinker to 
be a gaberlunzie;—sae take back your gowd, and 
Just me a lily-white shilling.” 

Upoc^tliese whims, which he imagined intimately 
connected with tlie honour of his vagabond profes- 
aion, wae flint and adamant, not to be moved 

by or entreaty; and tlierefore Lovel was 

fX The author cannot remember where these lines are to I 
Mibnndi perhaps in Bishop Hairs Satires. 

the|lev(^, apiece of free-masohry, ora point of 
«Hm0olen<%:amo)^ the Sqottish lower,oriiers, never to ad- I 


under the necessity of again pocketing hi^ inten^d 
bounty, and taldng a friendly leave of the mendi* 
cant by shaking him by the liand, and assuring him 
of his cordial gratitude for the very important ser* 
vices wliich he had rendered him, recommending, 
at the same time, secrecy as to what tliey had that 
night witnessed.—“ Ye needna doubt that,” said 
Ochiltree; “ I never tcU’d tales out o’ yon covo in 
my life, though mony a queer tiling I hae seen in’t.” 

The boat now put oft*. The old man remained 
looking after it as it made rapidly towards the brig 
under the impulse of six stout rowers, and Lovw 
beheld him again wave his blue bonnet as a token 
of fiirewcll ere he turned from his fixed posture 
and began to move slowly along the sands as if re^ 
Sliming his customary perambulations. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Wiser Raymond, as in his closet pent, 

Lauglis at such danger and advonturoment. 

When half his lands are spent in golden smoko. 

And now his second hopeful glussc is broke . 

But yet, if haply his third furnace hold, 

Devoteth all his pots and pans to gold. ‘ 

About a week after the adventures commemo¬ 
rated in our last chapter, JMr Oldbuck, descending 
to his brealvfast-parlour, found that his womankind 
were not upon duty, his toast not made, and the 
silver jug, which wont to receive his libations of 
mum, not duly aired for its reception. 

This confounded hot-brained boy! ” lie said ta 
liimself; “ now that he begins to get out of danger 
I can tolerate tliis life no longer. All goes to sixes 
and sevens—an universal saturnalia seems to be 
proclaimed in my peaceful and orderly family, I 
ask for iny sister—no answer. I call, I shout—I 
invoke my inmates by more names than the llomaps 
gave to their deities—at length, Jenny, whose shrill 
voice I have heard this half hour lilting in the Tar¬ 
tarean regions of the kitchen, condescends to hear 
me and reply, but without coming up stairs, so the 
conversation must be continued at the top of my 
lungs.”—Here he again began to hollow aloud— 

Jc-iiny, where’s Miss Oldbuck?” 

“ Miss Grizzy’s in the captain’s room.” 

“ Umph ! 1 thought so—and where’s my niece ?” 

“ Miss Mary’s making the captain’s tea.” 

“ Umph! 1 supposed as much again—and where’a 
Caxon ?” 

Awa to the town about the captain’s fowling- 
gun and his setting-dog.” 

“ And who the devil’s to dress my periwig, you 
silly jade?—when you knew that Miss Wardour 
and Sir Arthur were coining here early after break¬ 
fast, how could you let Caxon go on such a Tom¬ 
fool’s eiwand?” 

Me! what could I hinder himi—yoim honour 
wadna hae us contradict tlie captain e’en now, and 
him maybe deeiug ? ” 

“ Dying I” said Uie alarmed Antiquary,—">ehl 
ivhat? has ho been worse?” 

‘‘ Na, he’s no nae waiir that I ken of.”* 

Then he must be better—ajid what good is a 
dog and a gun to do here, but the one to destaf^y 

mit that a patient is doing better. The eloseat approach 
to recovery which they Can be brought to allow, Mi, that 
the party Inquired after is Nae waur/* 
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all ray furniture, steal from ray ladder, and perhaps 
worry the cat, and the other to shoot soitiebody 
through the head. He has had gunning and pistoh 
ling enough to seiwe him one while, I should think.” 

Here Miss Oldbuek entered the parlcrar, at the 
door of which Oldbuck was carrying on tliis conver¬ 
sation, he bellowing downward to Jenny, and she 
again screaming upward in I'eply. 

** Dear brother,” said the old lady, " ye’ll cry 
yoiirscll as hoarse as a corbie ^—is that the way to 
skreigh when there’s a sick person in the house ? ” 

Upon my word, the sick person’s like to Imvo 
all the house to himself. I have gone witliout my 
breakfast, and am like to go without my wig; and 
1 must not, 1 suppose, presume to say 1 feel either 
hunger or cold, for fear of disturbing the sick gen¬ 
tleman who lies six rooms off, and wlio feels himself 
well enough to send for his dog and gun, though he 
knows 1 detest such implements ever since our elder 
brother, poor Williewald, marched out of tlie world 
on a pair of damp foot caught in the Kittlcfitting- 
moss. But tliat signifies nothing; 1 suppose 1 shall 
be expected by and by to lend a hand to carry 
Squire Hector out upon his littei*, wiiile he indul¬ 
ges his sportsman-like propensities by shooting my 
pigeons, or my turkeys—I think any of the ferev 
naturce are sale from him for one while.” 

Miss McIntyre now' entered, and began to her 
u&ual morning’s task of arranging her unch;’s break¬ 
fast, with the alertness of one who is too late in set¬ 
ting about a task, and is anxious to make up for 
lost time. But tliis did not avail licr. Take care, 
you silly w'omankind—that mum’s too near the fire 
—tlie bottle will burst; and I sujipose you intend 
to reduce the toast to a cinder as a burnt-offering 
for Juno, or wiiat do you call her—the female dog 
there, with some such I’antheon kind of a name, 
that your wise brother has, in his fii’st moments of 
mature reflection, ordered up as a fitting inmate of 
my Imuse (I thank him), and meet company to aid 
the rest of the womankind of my household in their 
daily conversation and intercourse with him.” 

Dear uncle, don’t be angiy about the poor spa¬ 
niel ; she’s been tied up at my brother’s lodgings 
at Fairport, and she’s broke her chain twice, and 
come running dowm here to him; and you would 
not have us beat tlie faithful beast aw'ay from the 
door?—it moans as if it had some sense of poor 
Hector’s raisfoi’tune, and will hardly stir from the 
door of his room.” 

“ Why,” said his uncle, they said Caxon had 
gone to Faii*port after his dog and gun.” 

“ 0 dear sir, no,” answered Miss McIntyre, ‘‘ it 
was to fetch some dressings that were wanted, and 
Hector only w'islied him to bring out his gun, as he 
w'as going to Faii’port at any rate.” 

** Well, then, it is not altogetlier so foolish a 
business, considering what a mess of womankind 
have been about it—Dressings, quotha?—and who 
is to dress my wig?—But 1 suppose Jenny will un¬ 
dertake”—continued the old bachelor, looking at 
himself in the glass—to make it somewhat de¬ 
cent And now let us set to breakfast—witli what 
appeBte we may. W^ell may I say to Hector, as Sir 
Isaac Newton did to his dog Diamond, when the 
animal (I detest dogs) flung down the taper among 
calculations which had occupied tlie philosopher for 
twenty years, and consumed tite whole mass of ma¬ 
terials—Diamond, Diamond, thou little knowest 
the miscliief tiiou hast done!” 


« I assure you, sir,” r^Hed his niece, hro- 

thor is quite sensible of the rashness 
behaviour, and allows that Mr Level behi^veJS^ery 
handsomely.” \ 

“ And mudi good that will do, Mien he 
frightened the lad out of tlie country! I tell th^e, 
Mary, Hector’s understanding, and far more that of 
feminity, is inadequate to comprehend the extent 
of the loss which he has occasioned to the present 
age and to posterity—awrawwi qnidmn opus —^a poem 
on such a subject, with notes illustrative of all that 
is ch;ar, and all that is dark, and all that is neither 
dark nor clear, but hovers in dusky twilight in the 
region of Caledonian antiquities. I would have made 
the Celtic panegplsts look about tliem. Fingal, as 
they conceitedly term Fin-Mac-Conl, should have 
disapp^ed before ray search, rolling himself in 
his cloud like the spirit of Lo^. Such an oppor¬ 
tunity can liardly agai^ occur to an ancient and 
gi’ey-haircd man ; and to see it lost by the madcap 
.spleen of a hot-headed boy ! But I submit— Hea¬ 
ven’s will be done! ” > y 

Thus continued the Antiquary to maunderf his 
sister expressed it, during tke whole time of break¬ 
fast, while, despite of sugar and honey, and all the 
comforts of a Scottish morning tea-table, his reflec¬ 
tions rendered tlie meal bitter to all who heard them. 
But they knew the nature of the man. Mouk- 
barns's bark,” said Miss Griselda Oldbuck, in confi¬ 
dential intercourse with Miss Rebecca Blattergowl, 

“ is inuckle waur =than his bite.” 

In fact, Mr Oldbuck had suffered in mind ex¬ 
tremely while his nephew was in actual dangei’j 
and now felt himself at liberty, upon his returning 
Iicalth, to indulge in complaints respecting the 
trouble he had been put to, and the interruption of 
his antiipiarian labours. Listened to, therefore, in 
respectful silence, by liis niece and sister, he un¬ 
loaded his discontent in such grumblings as w^o have 
reliearsed, venting many a sarcasm against woman¬ 
kind, soldiers, dogs and guns, all which Implemefits 
of noise, discord, and tumult, as he called tli<?hi, he 
professed to hold in utter abomination. 

This expectoration of spleen was suddenly inter¬ 
rupted by the noise of a carriage without, when, 
.shaking off all sullenuo.ss at the sound, Oldbudc ran 
nimbly up stairs and down stairs, for both operations 
were necessary ere he could receive Miss Wardour 
and her father at the door of his mansion. 

A cordial gic.eting passed on both sides. And 
Sir Arthur, referring to his previous inquiries by 
letter and message, requested to be pai’ticulsudy 
informed of Captain MMntyre’s ilalth. 

“ Better than he deserves,” was the answer — 

“ better than he deserves, for disturbing us >vith 
his vixen brawls, and breaking God’s peace and 
the king’s.” 

“ The young gentleman,” Sir Arthur said, " had j 
been imprudent; but he understood they were in- | 
debted to him for the deteption of a suspicious cha¬ 
racter in the young man Lovel.”^^ 

" No more suspicious than his own,” answered 
the Antiquary, eager in his favourite’s defence j— 
" the young gentleman was a little foolish and head- 
Bh’ong, and refused to answer Hector’s inj^rtinent 
interro^tories—that is all. Level, Sir Arthur, 
knows liow to choose his confidants better 
Miss Wardour, you may look at me—but It is 
trueit was in my bosom that he thd', 

secret cause of his residence at Fairport} and m | 
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-shouid have Deen left antunjed on my part 
to him in Uie pursuit to which he had dedi- 
cateff^iiniself.’* 

healing thb magnanimous declaration on the 
|4rt of the Old Antiquary, Miss Wardour changed 
cofour more than once, aiid qould hardly trust her 
own ears. Fur of all confidants to be selected as 
the depositary of love affaii’s,—and such she na¬ 
turally supposed must liave been the subject of 
communication,—next to Edie Odiiltrce, Oldbuck 
seemed the most uncouUi and extraordinar}'; nor 
could she sufficiently admire or fret at the extra¬ 
ordinary combination of circumstances which thus 
threw a secret of such a delicate nature into the 
possession of persons so mifittcd to be intrusted 
with it. She had next to fear the mode of Old- 
buck’a entering upon the affiiir with lier fatlicr, for 
such, she doubted not, was liis intention. Slie well 
iniew, that the honest gentleman, however vehe¬ 
ment ill hii^rcjudiccs, had no great sympathy witli 
those ^tJthers, and she had to fear a must unplea¬ 
sant aj^losion up^SNin eclaii’cissement taking place 
bet^en them. It was therefore with great anxiety 
.,tkat she beard her father request a private inter¬ 
view, and observed Oldbuck readily arise and show 
the way to his library. She remained behind, at¬ 
tempting to converse with the ladies of Moiikbarus, 
but with the distracted feelings of IMacbetli, when 
compelled to disguise his evil conscience by listen¬ 
ing and replying to the observations of the atten¬ 
dant thane's upon the stonu of the preceding night, j 
while his whole soul is upon the stretch to listen | 
for the alarm of murder, w'liich he knows must be 
instantly raised by tliose who have entered tiio 
sleeping apartment of Duncan. But the conver- ! 
sation of the two virtuosi turned on a subject very i 
different from that whicli Miss \Vardu\u' appre- | 
heuded. ! 

“ Mr Oldbuck,” said Sii* Arthur, when they liad, 
after a due exchange of ceremonies, fiiirly seatetl ^ 

8 js in the sanctum sanctorum of tlie Anti- ; 

you, who know so much of my family j 
may probably be surprised at the question 
ut to put to you.” 

" yv ny, Sir Arthur, if it relates to money, I am : 

very soiTy, but”- j 

“It does relate to money matters, Mr Oldbuck.” 

“ Really then, Sir Artliur,” continued the Anti- 
! quary, “ in tlie present state of the money-market 

I —and stocks being so low”- 

j “ You qiistako my me.aning, Mr Oldbuck,” said 
j the Baronet j “ I wished to ask your advice about 
j laying out a large sum of money to advantage.” 
j “ The devil! ” exclaimed tlie Antiquary; and, 
j sensible tliat bis involuntary ejaculation of wonder 
i was not over and above civil, he proceeded to qua¬ 
lify it by expressing his joy tliat Sir xVrtliur sliould 
have a sum of money to lay out when the commo¬ 
dity was so scarce. “ And as for the mode of em- 
plojdug it,” said ho, pausing, “ the funds are low at 
pr^nt, ^ I said before, and tliere are good bar¬ 
gains*^ land to be liad. But had you not better 
wgia % clearing off encumbrances, Sir Arthur 1— 
Xnere|is the sum in tlie personal bond -^and the 
of hand,” continued lie, taking out of 
ihe^^^nt-h^d drawer of his cabinet a certain red 

S midi^^book^ of winch Sir Arthur, from the 
i^e of former fre^eni appeals to it, ab- 
I vejy sight—“ with the iuterest tliereon, 

altogetbor to—let me see”—r- 


To about a thousand pounds,” said Sir Arthur, 
hastily; “ you told me the amount the otlier 

“ But there’s another term’s interest due since 
tliat, Sir Arthur, and it amounts (errors excepted) 
to eleven hundi'ed and thirteen pounds, seven' sliil^ 
lings, five pemiies, and tlmee-murths of a pennv 
sterling—But look over the sumination yourself.” 

“ I .dare say you are quite right, my dear sir,” 
said the Baronet, putting aw'ay the book with his 
hand, as one rejects the old-fashioned civility ^hat 
presses food upon you after you have eaten till you i 
nauseate—“ perfectly right, I dare to say; and in 
tlie corn’s© of three days or less you shall have the 
full value—tliat is, if you choose to accept it in bul* 
lion.” 

“ Bullion ! 1 suppose you mean lead. What tlie 
deuce! have wo hit on the vein then at last I But 
what could I do with a thousand pounds wortli, and 
upwards, of lead ? The former abbots of Trotcosey 
might have roofed their church and monastery with 

it indeed—but for me”- 

, “ By bullion,” said the Baronet, “ I mean tlie 
precious metals, — gold and silver.” 

“ Ay ! indeed! — and from what Eldorado is 
this trt'asure to be imported ? ” 

“ Not far from hence,” said Sir Arthur, signifi¬ 
cantly. “ And now 1 think of it, you sliall see the 
m IioIo process, on one small condition.” 

“ And w^hat is that?” craved tlie Antiquary. 

“ Wiiy, it will be necessary for you to give me 
your friendly assistance, by advancing one hundred 
pounds or thereabouts.’^ 

Mr Oldbuck, who had already been grasping in 
idea the sum, principal and interest, of a debt wliich 
be had long regarded as wellnigh desperate, was 
so much astounded at the tables being so unexpect¬ 
edly turned upon him, tliat he could only re-echo, 
in ail accent of w oe and surprise, tlie w’ords, Ad¬ 
vance one hundred pounds! ” 

“ Yes, my good sir,” continued Sir Arthur; “ but 
upon the best possible security of being repaid in 
the course of two or three days.” 

There was a pause—either Oldbuck’s netlier-jaw 
had not recovered its position, so as to enable him 
to utter a negative, or his curiosity kept him silent. 

“ 1 would not propose to you,” continued Sir 
Artliur, “ to oblige me thus far, if 1 did not possess 
actual proofs of the reality of tliose expectations 
which 1 now hold out to you. And I assure you, 
Mr Oldbuck, that in entering fully upon this topic, 
it is my puiqiose to show my confidence in you, and 
my sense of your kindness on many former occa¬ 
sions.” 

Mr Oldbuck professed his sense of obligation, 
but carefully avoided committing himself by any 
promise of farther assistance. 

“ Mr Doustei-swivel,” said Sir Arthur, “ having 
discovered ”- 

Here Oldbuck broke in, his eyes sparkling with 
indignation. “ Sir Arthur, I have so often warned 
you of tlie knavery of that rascally quack, tliat 1 
really wonder you should quote liim to me.” 

“ But Usten—listen,” interrupted Sir Arthur in 
his turn, “ it w ill do you no harm. In short, pons* 
terswdvel persuaded me to witness an eKp&noKSBi 
which he had made in the nuns of Si Ruth-r-^d 
what do you tliiak we found?” 

“ Ano&er spring of water, I suppose, of mhkk 
the rogue had beforehand taken care >to asopsNiin 
the situation and source.” 
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No, indeed—a casket of gold and silver coino 
—• liore they are.” 

With that, Sir Arthur drew from his pocket a 
largo ram’s horn, with a copper cover, containing 
a considerable quantity of coins, chiefly silver, but 
with a few gold pieces intermixed. The Antiquary’s 
eyes glistened as he eagerly spread them out on 
the table. 

" Upon ray word—Scotch, English, and foreign 
coins, of the fifteentli and sixteenth centuries, and 
some of them rari*^et rariores—etiam rarisswii! 
Hero is the bonnetpioce of James V., the unicorn 
of James II.,—ay, and the ^)ld testooii of Queen 
Mary, with her head and the Dauphin’s. And these 
were really found in the ruins of St Ruth?” 

“ Most assuredly—my own eyes witnessed it.” 

“ Well,” replied Oldbiiek, “ but you must tell me 
the when—the where—the how.” 

The when,” answered Sir Arthur, " was at 
midnight the last full moon—the where, as I have 
told you, in the ruins of St Ruth’s priory—the how% 
was by a nocturnal experiment of Doutcrsw'i\?pl, 
accompanied only by myself.” 

Indeed! ” said Oldbuck ; “ and what means of 
discovery did you emph)y ?” 

‘‘Only a simple sufiiuligation,” said the Baronet, 
“ accompanied by availing ourselves of the suitable 
planetary hour.” 

“Simple suffuinigation? simple nonscusification 
—planetary hour \ planetary fiddlestick ! 
dmmnahittir asti'h. My dear Sir Arthur, tliat fel¬ 
low has made a gull of you above ground and un¬ 
der ground, and he would have made a gull of you 
in tlio air too, if ho had been by when you was 
craned up the devil’s turnpike yonder at Halket- 
hcad—to be sure, the transformaticn would have 
been then peculiarly apropos” 

“ Well, Mr Oldbuck, I am obliged to you for 
your indifferent opinion of my discernment; but I 
think you will give me credit for having seen ivhat 
I say 1 saw.” 

“ Certainly, Sir Arthur,” said the Antiquary,— 
“ to this extent at least, that I know Sir Arthur 
W ardour will not say he saw anything but what 
ho thought ho saw.” 

“ Well then,” replied the Baronet, “ as there is 
a heaven above us, Mr Oldbuck, I saw, with my 
own eyes, these coins dug out of the chancel of St 
Ruth at midnight. And as to Doustei’swivel, al¬ 
though tlic discovery be owing to his science, yet, 
to tell the truth, I do not think he would have had 
firmness of mind to have gone through with it if 1 
had not been beside him.” 

“ Ay! indeed?” said Oldbuck, in the tone used 
when one wishes to hear tlie end of a story before 
making any comment. 

“ Yes, truly,” continued Sir Arthur—“ I assure 
i you I was upon my guard—we did hear some very 
uncommon sounds, that is certain, proceeding from 
among the ruins.” 

“ Oh, you did ? ” said Oldbuck; “ an accomplice 
hid among them, I suppose?” 

“ Not a jot,” said the Baronetthe sounds, 
though of a hideous and preternatural character, 
rather resembled those of a man who sneezes vio¬ 
lently than any other—one deep groan I certainly 
beard besides; and Dousterswivel assures me tliat 
he beheld the spirit Peolphan, the Great Hunter 
of the North—(look for him in your Nicolaus Re- 
fh%itt8, or Petrus Thyracais, Mr Oldbuck) — who 


mimicked tlie motion of snuff-taking 'it» ef- 
fect*'/’ ^ 

“ These indications, ho\i*evcr singula 
cceding from such a personage, seem to have 
apropos to tlie matter,” said tlie Antiquary; ^ for 
you see the case, which includes these coins, has 
all the appearance of being an old-fashioned Scot¬ 
tish snuff-mill. But you persevered, in spite of the 
tciToi-s of this sneezing goblin ?” 

“ Why, I think it probable that a man of inferior 
sense or consequence might have given way; but I 
was jealous of an imposture, conscious of the duty 
I owed to my family in maintaining my courage 
under every contingency, and thercfore I compelled 
Dousterswivel, by actual and violent threats, to 
proceed with what he was about to do;—and, sir, ; 
the proof of Iiis skill and honesty is this parcel of , 
gold and silver pieces, out of which I beg you to j 
select such coins or medals as will best suit your 
collection.” 

“ Why, Sir Arthur, since you are so good, and 
on condition you will permit me to mark theVc^’alue 
according to Pinlvcrtoii’s catalogue and apprecia¬ 
tion, against your account in my red book, 1 will 
with pleasure select”- 

“ Nay,” said Sir Arthur Wardour, “ I do not 
moan you should consider them as anything but a ' 
gift of friendship, and least of all would I stand by | 
the valuation of your friend Pinkerton, who has 
impugned the ancient and trust-worthy authorities 
upon which, as upon venerable and moss-grown 
pillars, the credit of Scottish antiquities reposed.” ; 

“ Ay, ay,” rejoined Oldbuck, “ you mean, I sup- I 
pose. Mail’ and Boocc, the Jacliin and Boaz, not of 
liistory, but of falsification and forgery. And not¬ 
withstanding of all you have tofd me, 1 look on your 
friend Dousterswivel to be as apocryphal as any of 
them.”’ 

“ Why tlicn, IMr Oldbuck,” said Sir Arthur, “ not 
to awaken old disputes, I suppose you think, tliat 
because I believe in the ancient histdry of my 
country, I have neither eyes nor ears to asc^jttain 
what modern events pass before me?” 

“ Pardon me, Sir Arthur,” rejoined the Anti¬ 
quary; “but I consider all the affectation of terror 
which this wortliy gentleman, your coadjutor, chose 
to play off, as being merely one part of liis trick 6r 
mystery. And with respect to the gold or silver 
coins, they are so mixed and mingled in country 
and date, that i caunot suppose they could be any 
genuine hoard, and rather suppose them to be, like 
the purses upon the table of iludibras’s lawyer— 

-Money placed for show, 

Like nest-eggs, to make clients lay, 

And for his false opinions pay.— 

It is the trick of all professions, my dear Sir Ar- 
: tliiir. Pray, may I ask you how much this dis¬ 
covery cost you?” 

“ About ten guineas.” 

“ And you have gained what is equivalent to 
twenty in actual bullion, and what maybe pevhaps 
worth as much more to such fools as oiirselves, who 
are willing to pay for curiosity. Tliis was allowing 
you a tempting profit on tlie first hazard, X must 
needs admit. And what is the next veniut^e pro¬ 
poses?” '' 

“ An hundred and fifty poundsI haVe given 
him one-third part of the money, and I theoght 
likely you might assist me with to balanee.’*/ 

“ I aliould think that this cannot be m^t ia a 
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Wow—it k not of weight and importance 
; h© wai probably let us win tliis hand also, 
as mamage a raw gamester.—Sir Arthur, 

I Impe yobi believe I would serve youl” 

Certain)J', Mr Oldbiick; I tliiuk my confidence 
In you bn these occasions leaves no room to doubt 
that.” 

"Well, then, allow me to speak to Dousterswivel. 
j If ^e money can be advanced usefully and advan- 
j tageously for you, why, for old neighbourhood’s 
sa^, you shall not want it; but if, as I think, I 
can recover the treasui'o for }'ou without making 
such an advance, you will, I presume, have no ob¬ 
jection ! ” 

" Unquestionably, I can have none whatsoever.” 

" Then where is Dousterswivel i ” continued the 
Antiquary. 

" To teU yon the truth, he is in my carriage below; 
but knowing your prejudice against him”- 

" I thanh Heaven, I am not prejudiced against 
any mam's!!’Arthur: it is systems, not individuals, 
that Aucur ray reprobation.” Ho rang the bell. 
" «f^iy, Sir Artliur mid 1 offer our compliments 
JturMr Doustei’swivel, the gentleman in Sir Arthur’s 
carriage, and beg to have the pleasure of speaking 
with him here.” 

Jenny departed and delivered her message. It 
liad been by no moans a part of the project of 
Dousterswivel to lot Mr Oldbuck into his supposed 
mystery, lie had relied upon Sir Arthur's obtain¬ 
ing the necessary accommodation without any dis¬ 
cussion as to the nature of the application, and only 
waited below for the purpose of possessing himself 
of the deposit as soon as possible, for ho foresaw 
that his career was drawing to a close. But when 
summoned to the presence of Sir Arthur and Mr 
Oldbuck, he resolved gallantly to put confidence in 
his powers of impudence, of which, the reader may 
have observed, his natural share was very liberal. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


—--And this Doctor, 

Your sooty smoky-bearded compeer, he 
Will close you so much gold in a bolt’s head. 

And, on a turn, convey in the stead another 

With sublimed mercury, that shall hurst i’ the heat. 

And all fly out inj'umo - ffte Aldinnx$t. 

“ lIoAV do you do, goot Mr Oldciilnu-k \ and I 
do hope youi’ young gentleman, Captain MHntyre, 
is getting bettor again? Ach! it is a bat business 
when young gentlemens will put lead balls into 
e.ach other’s body.” 

" Lead adventimos of all kinds are very preca¬ 
rious, Mr Dousterswivel; but I am happy to learn,” 
continued the Antiquary, " from my friend Sir 
Arthur, that you have taken up a better trade, and 
become a discoverer of gold.” 

" Ach, Mr Oldenbuck, mine goot and honoured 
jatron should not have told a word about dat little 
for, tliough I have all reliance — yes, in¬ 
deed^ goot Mr Oldenbuck’s prudence and dis- 
cretioB, and his great friendship for Sir Arthur 
WardJgir—^yet, my heavens! it is an great pon- 
,deE(8!\mecret.” 

A More ponderous than any of the metal we sliall 
Wke by it, I fear,” answered Oldbuck. 

. " D^jt.is ju^ as you shall have de faith and do 

for de grand experiment—If you join wid 


ml 

Sir Arthur, as he is put ou© hundred ajxd fifty 
see, here is one fifty in your dirty Fairport bank¬ 
note— you put one other hundred and fifty in d© 
dirty notes, and you shaU have de pure gold and 
silver, I cannot tell how much.” 

" Nor any one for you, I believe,” said the Anti- 
quaiy. " But hark you, Mr Dousterswivel: Sup¬ 
pose, without troubling this same sneezing spirit 
with any farther fumigations, we should go in a 
body, and having fair day-light and our good con¬ 
sciences to befriend us, using no other conjui’hig 
implements than good substantial pick-axes and . 
shovels, fairly trench the area of the chancel in the j 
ruins of St Ruth, from one end to the other, and | 
so ascertain the existence of this supposed treasure, | 
without putting ourselves to luiy farther expense— ; 
the ruins belong to Sir Arthur himself, so there can j 
bo no objection—do you think we shall succeed in 
this way of managing the matter?” ; 

Ball!—you will not find one copper thimble 
— But Sir Arthur will do his pleasure. I have 
showed him how' it is possible—very possible—to 
hkvo de great sum of money for his occasions — I 
have showed him do real expciiment. If he likes 1 
not to believe, goot Mr Oldenbuck, it is nothing to 
Herman Dousterswivel — he only loses do money 
and do gold and dc silvers—dat is all.” 

Sir Arthur Wardour cast an intimidated glance | 
at Oldbuck, who, especially when present, held, 
notwithstanding their frequent difference of opi¬ 
nion, no ordinary influence o^ er his sentiments. In 
tnith, the Baronet felt, what he would not willingly 
have acknowledged, tliat his genius stood rebuked 
before that of the Antiquary. He respected him as 
a slu’cwd, penetrating, sarcastic character—feared 
his satire, and had some confidence in the general 
soundness of his opinions. He tliorefore looked at 
him us if desiring his leave before indulging his 
credulity. Dousterswivel saw' be w’as in danger of 
losing his dupe, unless ho could make some favour¬ 
able impression on the adviser. 

1 know', my goot Mr Oldenbuck, it is one va¬ 
nity to speak to you about de spirit and de goblm. 
But look at this curious horn;—1 know you Icnow 
de curiosity of all de countries, and how de great : 
Oldciiburgli horn, as they keep still in the Museum 
at Copenhagen, was given to de Duke of Olden- 
burgh by one fei’iale spirit of de wood. Now I ; 
could not put one trick on you if I w'cre willing.— , 
you who know all de curiosity so well,—and dere il 
is dc lioni full of coins;—if it had been a box or 
case, I would have said nothing.” 

“ Being a horn,” said Oldbuck, " does indeed 
strengthen your argument. It was an implement 
of native’s fashioning, and therefore much usbd 
among rude nations, although, it may be, the meta¬ 
phorical horn is more frequent in proportion to the 
progress of civilization. And this present horn,” 
lie continued, rubbing it upon his sleeve, " is a 
curious and venerable relic, and no doubt w'as in- 
tended to prove a cornucopia, or horn of plenty, to 
some one or other; but whether to the adept or his 
patron, may be justly doubted.” 

" Weil, Mr Oldenbuck, I find you still bard of 
belief—but let me assui’e you, de moiiksli uttifer- 
stood de maguteriuin,^^ 

“ Let us leave talking of the ma^ktetlum^ Mr 
Dousterswivel, and tliink a little about the magis¬ 
trate. Ai-e you aware that this occupation ©f yours 
is against the law of Scotland, and that both Si* 



AJrtIlur and myeelf are in the commis&iou of the 
peace I ” 

" Mine heaven 1 and what is dat to de pui^ose 
when I am doing you all de goot I can 

" Why, you must know, that when the legislature 
aboli^ied the cruel laws against witdicraft, they 
had no hope of destroying tlie superstitious feelings 
of humanity on which such chimeras liad been 
founded ; and to prevent those feelings from being 
tampered witli by artful and designing persons, it 
is enacted by the niin^ of George the Second, chap. 
5, that whosoever shall pretend, by hia alleged skill 
in any occult or crafty science, to discover such 
goods as are lost, stolen, or concealed, ho shall suf¬ 
fer punishment by pillory and imprisonment, as a 
common cheat and impostor.” 

"And is dat de laws?” asked Dousterswivel, 
with some agitation. 

" Thyself shall see the act,” replied the Anti¬ 
quary, 

" Den, gentlemens, I shall take my leave of you, 
dat is all; I do not like to stand on your what you 
call pillory—it is very bad way to take de air, I 
think j and I do not like your prisons no more, 
wliere one cannot take de air at all.” 

"If such be your taste, Mr Dousterswivel,” said 
the Antiquary, " I advise you to stay where you 
are, for 1 cannot lot you go, unless it be in the so¬ 
ciety of a constable ; and, moreover, I expect you 
will attend us just now to the ruins of St Ruth, and 
point out the place where you propose to find this 
treasure.” 

" Mine heaven, Mr Oldenbuck! what usage is 
this to your old friend, when 1 tell you so plain as 
I can speak, dat if you go now, you will get not so 
much treasure as one poor shabby sixpence?” 

" I will try the experiment, however, and you 
shall be dealt with according to its success,—al¬ 
ways with Sir Arthur’s permission.” 

Sir Arthur, during this investigation, had looked 
extremely embarrassed, and, to use a vulgar but 
expressive phrase, chop-fallen. Oldbuck’s obstinate 
disbelief led him strongly to suspect the imposture 
of Dousterswivel, and the adept’s mode of keeping 
bis ground was less resolute than he had expected. 
Yet ho did not entirely give him up. 

" Mr Oldbuck,” said the Baronet, " you do Mr 
Dousterswivel less than justice. He has under¬ 
taken to make this discovery by the use of his art, 
and by applying characters descriptive of the Iii- 
' telhgences presiding over the planetary hour in 
I which the experiment is to be made ; and you re¬ 
quire him to proceed, under pain of punishment, 
without allowing him the use of any of the preli¬ 
minaries which lie considers as the means of pro- 
omdng success.” 

" I did not say tliat exactly—1 only required him 
to be present w'hen we make the search, and not to 
leave us during the interval. 1 fear he may have 
some intelligence with the Intelligences you talk 
of, and that whatever may be now hidden at Saint 
Euth may disappear before we get there,” 

" Well, gentlemens,” said Dousterswivel sullenly, 
" 1 will m^e no objections to go along with you; 
but! tell yon beforehand, you shall not find so much 
of any tiling as shall be worth your going twenty 
yard from your own gate.” 

" We will put that to a fair trial,” said ifche An- 
and me Baronet’s equipage being ordered, 
Si£s8 WardouF received an mtixnation firom her fa> 


ther, that she was to remain at Monkbawid hia\ 

return from an airing. The young lady 
w'hat at a loss to reconcile uiis directiw’SWlh tixe 
communication whidti she BU{q>osed mustji&vemj^d 
between Sir Arthur and the Antiquary ; but sne ’!^ 
compelled, for the present, to remain m a most mv ~| 
pleasant state of suspense. 

The journey of the treasure-seekers was melan¬ 
choly enough. Dousterswivel maintained a sulky 
silence, brooding at once over disappointed exped 
tatioa and the risk of pmiisliment; Sir Armor, 
whose golden dreams had been gradually fatliiig 
away, surveyed, in gloomy prospect, the impending 
difficulties of his situation ; and Oldbuck, who per¬ 
ceived tJiat his having so far interfered h:. his neigh¬ 
bour’s affairs gave the Baronet a rigtit to expect 
some actiual and efficient assistance, sadly pondered 
to what extent it would be necessary to diaw open 
the strings of his purse. Thus each being wrapped 
in his own unpleasant ruminations, there was liardly 
a word said on either side, until they reached the 
Four Horse-slioes, by which sign the little iim was 
distinguished. They procured at this place tno ne¬ 
cessary assistance and implements for digging, ?and 
while tlicy were busy about tliese preparations, 
were suddenly joined by the old beggar, Edie Ochil¬ 
tree. 

“ The Lord bless your honour,” began the Blue- 
Gown, with the genuine mendicant whine, " knd 
long life to you!—weel pleased am I to hear that 
young Captain M‘In tyre is like to bo on his legs 
again suue—Think on vour poor bedesman the 
day.” 

Aha, old true-penny I ” replied the Antiquaiy 
" Why, thou hast never come to Monkbarns since 
thy perils by rock and flood—here’s something for 
thee to buy snuff,”—and, fumbling for his purse, 
he pulled out at the same time the horu wluplxen- 
closed the coins. \ 

‘‘ Ay, and there’s something to pit it H ^ 
mendicant, eyeing tlie ram’s horn—" s 

an auld acquaintance o’ mine. I could take'm^ aith 
to that siiccshing-mull amang a thousand — 1 car¬ 
ried it for mony a year, till I uiffered it for this tin 
ane wi’ auld George Glen, the damincr and sinker, 
when he took a fancy till't douu at Glen-Withee- 
shins yonder.” 

"Ay! indeed?” said Oldbuck; — "so you ex- 
clumged it with a miner? but I presume you never 
saw it so well filled before?”—and opening it, he 
showed the coins. 

" Troth, ye may sweai* that, Monkbarns: when 
it was muie, it ne’er had abune the like o’ saxpenny 
worth o’ black rappee in't at ance. But I reckon 
ye’ll be gaun to mak an antic o’t, as ye liae dune 
wi’ mony an oiTa thing besides. Od, 1 wish any¬ 
body wad mak an antic o’ me; but mony ane will 
find worth in rousted bits o’ capper and hom and 
aim, that care unco little about an auld cturleo’ 
their ain countiy' and kind.” 

" You may now guess,” said^Oldbui^, turning 
to Sir Arthur, " to whose good c^ces you were in¬ 
debted the offier night. To trace this cornucopia 
of yours to a miner, is brinmng it pretty near a 
friend of ours—1 hope we Bhall be as sugsessf# 
tliis morning, without paying for it,” . 

" And wh^ is your honours gaun ihie day/’ s&id 
the mendicant, " wi’ a’ your picks and shulest^ 
Od, tliis will be some o’ your tricks, MiOnk^rna«^ 
ye’ll be for whirhng some o’ the 9xm doim : 
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' by wnfe their graves afore they hear the 
wi* your leave, I’se follow ye at ony 
what ye mak o’t.” 

y^he^i^y soon arrived at tiie ruins of the priory, 
.Ana, having gained tlie diancel, stood still to con¬ 
sider Mjhat course they were to pursue next. The 
Antiquary, meantime, addressed the adept. 

" Pray, Mr Doustei'swivel, what is your advice 
m this natter I Shall we have most likelihood of 
success if we dig from eiujt to west, or from west 
fo cast?—or will you assist us with your triangu¬ 
lar vial of May-dew, or witli your divining-rod of 
witches-hazel?—or will you have the goodness to 
supply us with a few thumping blustering terms of 
art, which, if they fail in our present service, may 
at least be useful to those who have not the happi¬ 
ness to be bacheloi*s, to still their brawling children 
withal I ” 

Mr Oldenbuck,*’ said Dousterswivel, doggedly, 

I liave jtold you already you will make no good 
work a^alJ, and 1 will find some-way of mine own to 
thanp you for your civilities to me—yes, indeed.” 
your honours arc tliinking of tirling the 
jyftooT,” said old Edie, and wad but take a puir 
body’s advice, I would begin below that ninckle 
stsme that has the man tiiere streekit out upon his 
back in the midst o’t.” 

** I have some reason for thinking favourably of 
tljat plan myself,” said the Baronet. 

And I have nothing to say against it,” .said Old- 
buck : “ it was not niiusiwl to hide treasure in the 
tombs of the deceased — many instances might be 
quoted of that from Bartliolinus and others.” 

The tomb-stone, the same beneath which the 
cmn.s had been found by Sir Arthur and the Ger¬ 
man, was once more forced aside, and the earth 
gave easy way to tlio spa<le. 

It’s travell’d earth that,” said Edie, “ it howks 
sae clthly:—I ken it wee), for ance I Wrought a 
simmer vvi’auld Will Winnet, tlif bodral, and how- 
graves than ano in niy day ; but I loft him 
iiLwiimer, for it was unco cald wark; and then it 
cara a green Yule, and the folk died thick and fast 
—{for ye ken a green Yule makes a fat kirkyard ; 
j and I never dowed to bide a hard turn o’ wark in 
j my Hfe—sae aff 1 gaed, and left Will to delve his 
. last dwellings by liimsell for Edie.” 

I The diggers were now' so far advanced in their 
j labours as to discover that the sides of the grave 
I winch they were clearing out had been originally 
I secured by four walls of freestone, forming a paral- 
j lelogram, for tlie reception, probably, of the coflin. 
j It is worth while proceeding in our labours,” 
j said l3ie Antiquary to Sir Arthur, “ were it but for 
curiosity’s sake. 1 w-onder on w’hose sepulclire they 
have bestowed such uncommon pains.” 

" The arms on the shield,” said Sir Arthur, and 
sighed as he spoke it, ai'e the same with those on 
MisticotHs tower, supposed to have been built by 
Malcolm the usurper. No man knew where he w'as 
buried, and there is an old prophecy in our family, 
thatybodes us tio good when his grave shall be dis- 
oovejfed,” 

said the beggar, ‘‘ I have often heard 
I w'ae a bairn— 

tlw Mi»ticot'« grave were fun’, 

/. The lands of Knookwinnock are lost and won.*” 

/ ^lOttudk, wi& his ^>ectaclos on his nose, had 
kn^t down on monument, and was 
AlCing, pai^y with his eye, paHly with his finger, 


die mouldered devices upon the efiigy of the de 
ceased wandor. ^ It is the Knockwmnock iirms, 
sure- enough,” he exclammd, " quarterly widi 
coat of Wardour.” 

" Richard, called tlie Red-handed Wardour, mar¬ 
ried Sybil Knockw'innoek, the heiress of the Sax¬ 
on family, and by that alliance, ” said Sir Arthur, 
brought tire castle and estate into the name of 
Wardour, in tire year of God 1150.” 

Very true, Sir Arthur ; and here is the .baton- 
sinister, the mark of illegitimacy, extended diago* 
nally tlmough both coats upon the shield. Where" 
can our eyes have been, that tliey did not see this 
curious raonuraent before ? ” 

‘‘ Na, wlurre was the through-stane, that it didna 
conic before our een till e’enow?” said Ochiltree; 
“ for T hao ken’d tliis auld kirk, man and bairn, for 
saxty king yeai*B, and I ne’er noticed it afore ; and 
it’s nac sic mote neither, but what ane raigbt see 
it in tlieir parriteh.” 

All wore now induced to tax their memory as to 
the former state of tlie ruins in that corner of the 
cha‘ncc’1, and all agi'oed in recollecting a consider¬ 
able pile of nibbisli wliicli must liave been removed 
and sjtread abroad in order to make the tomb visi¬ 
ble. Sir Arthur might, indeed, have remembered 
8<'eing the monument on the former occasion, but 
his mind was too much agitated to attend to the 
circumstance as a novelty. 

While the assistants were engaged in these re¬ 
collections and discussions, the worlunen proceeded 
with, tlieir labour. Tiiey had already dug to the 
dejdh of nearly five feel, and as the fiihgmg out 
tlie soil became more and more difficult, they l^gan 
at length to tire of the job. 

“ ’\\’e*re down to the till now,” said one of them, 

“ and the ne’er a coffin or ony thing else is here— 
some cuniiingcr chicl’s been afore us, I reckon;”— 
and the labourer scrambled out of the grave. 

J lout, lad,” said Edie, getting down in his room 
—“ let me try my hand for an auld bedral;—ye’re 
gude seekers but ill finders.” 

So soon as he got into the grave, he stinick his 
pike-stafi'forcibly down ; it encountered resistance 
in its descent, and the beggar exclaimed, like a 
Scotch schoolboy when he finds anything, Nae 
lialvcrs and quarters—bale o’ mine ain and nano 
o’ my neighbour’s.” 

I'lverybody, from the dejected Baronet to the 
sullen adept, now' caught the spirit of curiosity, 
crowded round the gi’ave, and would have jumped 
into it, could its space have contained them. The 
labourers, w'lio had be^un to flag in tlieir mono¬ 
tonous and apparentlyliopelos.s task, now resumed 
their tools, and plitMl them with all the ardour of 
expectation. Their shovels soon grated upon a hard 
w'ooden surface, which, as the eai*th was cleared 
aw'ay, assumed the distinct form of a chest, but 
greatly smaller than that of a coffin. Now all hands 
were at ivorli to heave it out of the p-ave, and all 
voices, as it was raised, proclaimed its weight and 
augured its value. They were not mistaken. 

When the chest or box was placed on the surface, 
and the lid forced up by a pick-axe, there was dis¬ 
played first a coarse canTass cover, then a qmmtRy 
of oakum, and beneath that a number of ingots of 
silver. A general exclamation hailed a discovery 
so surprising and unexpected. The BoVonetihrew 
his hands and eyes up to heaven, withihe sUent 
rapture of one who is delivered &bm inexpressible 
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dlstr^s of mind. Oldbuck^ almost unable to ere* 
dit his eyes, lifted one piece of silver after another. 
There was neither inscription nor stamp upon tliem, 
excepting one, which seemed to be Spanish. He' 
could have no doubt of the purity and great valuo 
of the treasure before him. Still, however, re¬ 
moving piece by piece, he examined row by row, 
expecting to discover that the lower layers were of 
inferior v^ue; but he could perceive no difference 
in this respect, and found himself compelled to 
admit, that Sir Arthur had possessed himself of 
bullion to the value perhaps of a thousand pounds 
sterling. Sir Arthur now promised the assistants a 
handsome recompense for their trouble, and began 
to busy himself about the mode of conveying this 
rich windfall to the Castle of Knockwinnock, when 
tlie adept, recovering from his surprise, which had 
equalled that exhibited by any other individual of 
the party, twitched his sleeve, and having ottered 
his humble congratulations, turned next to Oldbuck 
^vith an air of triumph. 

“ I did tell you, my goot friend Mr Oldenbuck, 
dat I was to seek opportunity to thank you for your 
civility; now do you not think I have found out 
vary goot way to return thank?’* 

“ Why, Mr Dousteriuvivel, do you pretend to 
have had any hand in our good success?—you 
forget you refused us all .\id of your science, man; 
ana you are here without your weapons that should 
have fought tlie battle which you pretend to have 
gained in our behalf: you have used neither chann, 
lamen, sigil, talisman, spell, crystal, pentacle, magic 
mirror, nor geomantic figure. Where be your pe¬ 
riapts, and your abracadabras, man ? your May- 
fern, your vervain, 

‘ Your toad, your crow, your dragon, and your panther. 
Your sun, your moon, your hrjuamont, your udrop, 
Your bato, Azoch, Zernich, Chibrit, Ilcautarit, 

With all your broths, your rnenstrues, your materials, 
''VoulJ burst a man to name ? ’- 

All 1 rare Ben Jonson ! long peace to thy a.shcs for 
a scourge of the quacks of thy day!—who expected 
to see them revive in our own ? ” 

The answer of the adept to the Antiquary’s ti¬ 
rade we must defer to our next chapter, | 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Clause. You now shall know the king o' the beggars' 
treasure; •— 

Yes—ere to-morrow you shall lind your harbour 
Here,—fail mo not, for if 1 live I’ll lit you. 

The Beggar's Bush. 

The German, determined, it would seem, to as¬ 
sert tlie vantage-ground on which the discovery had 
placed him, replied with great pomp and sUiteiiness 
to the attack of the Antiquary: 

Haister Oldenbuck, all dis may be very witty 
and comedy, but I have nothing to say—nothing 
at sJl —to people dat will not believe deir own eye¬ 
sights. It IS vary true dat I avo not any of do things 
of de art, and it makes de more wonder w hat I lias 
done dis day. But I w ould ask of you, mine ho¬ 
noured and gopt and generous patron, to put your 
nand into your right-hand waistcoat pocket, and 
shmv me what you shall find dere.” 

Sir Artliur obeyed lus direction, and pulled out 
the smaH plate of silver which he had used under 
adept’s.auspices upon the former occasion. ^ It 


is very true,” said Sir Arthur, looking graved at 
the Antiquary; tliis is the graduate 
lated sigil by which Mr Housterswivel 
lated our first discovery.” ^ 

" Pshaw I pshaw! my dear friend,” s4id Oldbucl^,, 

you are too wise to believe in the influence of a 
trumpery crown-piece, beat out thin, and a parcel 
of scratches upon it. I tell thee, Sir Arthur, that 
if Dousterswivel had known where to get this trea¬ 
sure himself, you would not have been lord of the 
least share of it.” 

' In troth, please your honour,” said Edie, who 
put ill his .word on all occasions, ‘‘ I think, since Mr 
Dunkersw'ivel has had sae muckle merit in disco¬ 
vering a* the gear, the least ye can do is to gie him 
that o’t that’s left behind for his labour; for doubt¬ 
less he that kend where to find sae muckle will hae 
iiae difficulty to find mair.” 

Doustersw'ivel’s brow grew very dark at this 
proposal of leaving him to his aiu purchase,” as 
Ochiltree expressed it; but the beggar, drawing 
him aside, wliispered a word or tw'o in his to 
which he seemed to give serious attention. ^ 

Meanwhile SiFArtlmr, his heart warm with his. 
good fortune, said aloud, Never mind our friepd 
Monkbarns, Mr Dousterswivel, but come to the 
Castle to-morrow, and Ill convince you that 1 am 
not ungrateful for the hints you have given me about 
this matter—and the fifty Fairport dirty notes, as 
you call them, are licartily at your service. Come, 
my lads, get the cover of this precious chest fastened 
up again.” 

But the cover had in the confusion fallen aside 
among the nibbish, or the loose earth which had 
been removed from tlio grave—in short, it was not 
to be seen. 

“Never mind, my good lads, tic the tarpaulin over 
it, and get it away to the carriage.—Monkbarns, 
will you walk ? I must go back yoiir way to take 
up Miss Wardour.” 

“ And, 1 hope, to take up your dinner also, Syr 
Arthur, and drink a glass of wine for joy of 
happy adventure. Be.sidc.s, you sliould write about 
the business to the Exchequer, in case of any in¬ 
terference on tlie part of the Crown. As you are 
lord of the manor, it will be easy to get a deed of 
gift, should they make any claim. We must talk 
about it, though.” 

“ And X particularly recommend silence to all 
wlio are present,” said Sir Arthur, looking 1 ‘ound. 
All bowed, and professed themselves dumb, 

“ Why, a.s to that,” said Monkbanis, “ recom¬ 
mending secrecy where a dozen of people ai:e ac¬ 
quainted with the circumstance to bo concealed, is 
only putting the truth in masquerade, for the story 
will bo circulated under twenty different shapes. 
But never mind—we will state the true one to the 
Barons, and that is all that is necessary.” 

“ I incline to send off an express to-night,” said 
the Baronet. 

“ I can recommend your honour to sure hand,” 
said Ochiltree; “ little Davie Mailsetter, and the 
butcher’s reisting powny.” 

“We will talk over the matter as we go to 
bams,” said Sir Arthui*. “ My lads” (to theiwerit* 
people), “ come with me to the Four Ik^e%aes, 
that I may take down all your nmnes.^ DOas^> 
s\vivel, I won’t ask you to go down to Mmikbstri^ 
aa the laird and you so widely in qpia&lli 
but do not fail to Come to see me to-morbow.?* ) / 
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iJbugterawiyel gro.wled but an answer, in whieh 
tiie m®ds, dutjV^ —^ mine honoured^ patron j”— 
andyS^git upon Sir Artliurs,”—were alone distin- 
gui|}iable^saud after the Baronet and his friend hod 
i^t^the iTiins, followed by tlie servants and work¬ 
men, who, in hope of reward and whisky, joyfully 
attended their leader, tho adopt remained in a browm 
study by the side of the open grave. 

Who was it as could have thought this?” he 
ejaculated unconsciously. Mineheiligkoit! I have 
heard of such things, and often spoken of such things 
—'but, sappennent 1 I never thought to see them! 
And if I had gone but two or dree feet deeper down 
in the earth—mein himmel! it had been all mine 
own—so much more as 1 have been muddling about 
to get from this fool’s man.” 

Here the German ceased his soliloquy, for, rais¬ 
ing his eyes, he encountered those of Edio Ochiltree, 
who had not followed tho I’est of the company, but, 
resting as usual on his pike-staff, had planted him¬ 
self on other side of the grave. Tlie features of 

the 0 ^ man, naturally shrewd and expressive al- 
mos/j^o an appearance of knavery, seemed in this 
^isf^tanco so keenly knowing, tliat even the assurance 
of Dousterswivel, though a professed adventurer, 
sunk beneath their gkneos. But he saw tho neces¬ 
sity of an eclaircissement, and, rallying his spirits, 
instantly began to sound the mendicant on the oc¬ 
currences of the day. Goot Maistcr Edies Ochil- 
trees”- 

Edie Ochiltree, nac maister—your puir bedes¬ 
man and the king’s,” answered the Blue-Gown. 

Awell den, goot Edic, what do you think of 
all dis?” 

I was just thinking it was very kind (for I dare- 
ua say very simple) o’ your honour to gie thae twa 
rich gentles, wha hae lands and lairdships, and 
siller without end, this grand pose o’ silver and 
treasure (three times tried in the fire, as tho Scrip- * 
ture expresses it), that might liac made yoursell and 
oUy twa or three honest bodies beside, as happy 
ano^jWaitent as the day was lang.” 

“ Indeed, Edie, mine honest friends, dat is very 
true \ only 1 did not know, dat is, 1 was not sure, 
where to find do gelt myself.” 

W^'liat 1 was it not by your honour’s advice and 
counsel that Monkbariis and the Knight of Knock- 
I wimiock came here then 1 ” 

‘‘Aha—yes; but it was by anotlier circumstance. 

I did not know dat dey 'would have found de trea¬ 
sure, mine friend; though I did guess, by such a tin- 
tamarre, and cough, and sneeze, and groan, among 
de spirit ono other night hero, dat there might be 
treasure and bullion hereabout. Acli, mein him¬ 
mel 1 the spirit 'uill hone and groan over his gelt, 
as if he were a Butch burgomaster counting his 
dollars after a great dinner at the Stadthaus.” 

And do you really believe the like o’ tliat, 
Mr Busterdeevil - a skeelfu’ man like you — hout 
iieB’ 

" Mein friend,” answered the adept, forced by 
circumstances to speak something nearer the truth 
tiban h^onerally used to do, “ 1 believed it no more 
thau y4u and no man at all, till 1 did hear them hone 
imd ^d groan myself on de oder night, and 

day see de cause, whicn was an great 
eh^ all !uU of de pure silver from Mexico—and 
you ave me think den? ” 

' ^ And what wad ye gie to ony ane,” said Edic, 
^ wad Mp ye tosac another kistfu* o’ silver 1 ” 

Givef-^mein himmel I—one great big Quartet 
of it.” 

“ Now, if the secret were mine,” said tie men¬ 
dicant, 1 wad stand out for a half; for you see, 
though I am but a puir ragged body, and couldoa 
carry silver or gowd to sell for fear o’ being taen 
up, yet I could ftnd mony folk wenid pass it awa for 
me at unco muclde easier profit than ye’re thinking 
on.” 

“ Ach, himmel!—Mein goot friend, what was it 

1 said ?—1 did mean to say you should have de tree 
quarter for your half, and de one quarter to be my 
fair half.” * 

“ No, no, Mr Busterdeevil, wo ■will divide equally 
what w'c find, like brother and brother. Now look 
at this board that 1 just flung into the dark aisle 
out o’ the way, while Monkbarns was glowering 
ower a’ the silver yonder. He’s a sharp chiel Monk- 
barns—I was glad to keep tlie like o’ this out o’ his 
sight. Ye’ll maybe can read tho character better 
than me—1 am nae that book-learned, at least I’m 
no that muckle in practice.” 

With this modest declaration of ignorance, Ochil¬ 
tree brought forth from behind a pillar the cover 
of the box or chest of treasure, which, when forced 
from its Iiinges, had been carelessly flung aside 
duidng the ardour of curiosity to ascertain the con¬ 
tents which it concealed, and had been afterwards, 
as it seems, secreted by tho mendicant. There was 
a word and a number upon tho plank, and the beg¬ 
gar made them more distinct by spitting upon his 
ragged blue handkerchief, and rubbing off the clay 
by which the inscription was obscured. It was in 
tho ordinary black letter. 

“ Can ye mak ought o’t 1 ” said Edie to the adept. 

“ S,” said tho philosopher, like a child getting 
his lesson in tho primer—“ S, T, A, R, C, H,— 
Starch! —dat is what de women-washers put in to 
do neckerchers, and de shirt collar.” 

“ Starch ! ” echoed Ochiltree; “ na, na, Mr Bus¬ 
terdeevil, ye arc mair of a conjuror than a clerk-— 
it’s search, man, search —See, there’s the Ye clear 

1 and distinct.” 

“ Aha! I see it now—it is search—number one, 
IMeiii himmel 1 thou there must be a number two, 
mein goot fiicnd; for search is what you call to 
sock and dig, luid this is but number one! —Mine 
wort, there is one great big prize in de wheel for 
us, goot Maistcr Ochiltree.” 

“ Awed, it maybe sae; but we camia Iiowk for’t 
enow—wc hao uae shules, fur they hae taen them 
a’ awa/—and it’s like some o’ them will be sent back 
to fling the earth into the hole, and mak a’ things 
trig again. But aji ye’ll sit down wi’ me a whUe 
in the wood, I’so satisfy your Iionoim that ye hae 
just lighted on the only man in the country that 
could liac tauld about Malcolm Misticot and his 
hidden treasure—But first we’ll rub out the letters 
on this board, for fear it tell tales.” 

And, by tlie assistance of his knife, tlie beggar 
erased and defaced the characters so as to make 
them quite unintelligible, and then daubed the 
board with clay so as to obliterate all traces of the 
erasure. 

Dousterswivel stared at him in ambiguous silence. 
There was an intelligence and alacrity about all thQ 
old man’s movements which indicated a person 
Ikat could not be ^easily overreaclied, and yet (to 
even rogues acknowledge in some degree the 
of precedence) our adept felt fliie disgrace of 
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lug a secoiKiary prt, and dividing w nirnigs 'vitl 
to mean an associate. His appetite for gam, l.aw- 
ever, was soificientily sh^ to overpower his of¬ 
fended pride, and though far more an impostor than 
a dupe, he was not without a certain degree of per¬ 
sonal faith even in the gross superstitions by means 
of which ho imposed upon others. Still, being ac¬ 
customed to act as a leader on sucli occasions, he 
felt humiliated at feeling himself in the situation of 
a vulture marshalled to his prey by a carrion-crow. 

Let me, how'cver, hear tliis story to an end,’’ 
thought Dousterswivel, “ and it will be hard if I do 
not make mine account in it better as Maister Edie 
Ochiltrees makes proposes.” 

I The adept, thus transfoimed into a pupil from 
I a teacher of the mystic art, followed Ochiltree in 
passive aci^uiescence to the I’rior’s Oak— a spot, as 
the reader may remember, at a short distance from 
the ruins, where the German sat down, and in si- 
[ lence waited the old man's communication. 

‘‘ Maister Duetandenivel,” said the narrator, it’s 
an unco vhilc since 1 heard this biisiness treated 
auent;—for the lairds of Knockwinnock, neither 
Sir Arthur, nor his father, nor his grandfather— 
and 1 mind a wee bit about them a’—liked toliear 
it spoken about; nor they dinna like it yet— But 
nae matter; ye may be siire it was clattered about 
in the kitchen, like onything else in a great house, 
though it were forbidden in the ha’—and sae I hae 
heara the circumstance rehearsed by auld servants 
in the family; and in thir present days, when things 
o’ ^at auld-warld sort arena kee]ut in mind roun<l 
winter fire-sides as they used to bo, I question if 
there’s onybody in the country cajn tell the tale but 
myseli'— aye out-taken the laird though, for there’s 
a parchment book about it, as I have hoard, in tlie 
charter-room at Knockwinnock Castle.” 

Well, all dat is vary well—but get you on 
with your stories, mine goot friend,” said Douster¬ 
swivel. 

“ Aweel, ye see,” continued the mendicant, ‘‘ this 
was a job in the auld times o’ rugging and riving 
tlmough the hale country, when it uas ilka ano for 
himsell, and God for us a’—when nae man w^anted 
proper^ if ho liad strength to take it, or had it 
langer tlian he had power to keep it. It was just 
he ower her, and she ower him, whicdiever could 
win upmost, a’ through the east country here, and 
nae doubt through tlie rest o’ Scotland in the self 
and same manner. 

“ Sae, in these days Sir Richard Wardour came 
into the land, and that was the first o’ the name 
ever was in this country. There’s been inony of 
them sin’ syne; and the nuiist, like him they ca’d 
Hell-in-llarncss, and the rest o’ them, are sleeping 
down in yon ruins. They were a proud dour set 
0^ men, hut unco brave, and aye stood up for the 
WiGel o’ the country, God sain them a’—there’s no 
muokle popery in that wish. They ea’d them the 
Norman Wardours, though they cam frae the south 
to this country. So tliis Sir Richard, that they i 
cfc’d Red-hand, drew up wi’ the auld Knockwinnock 
o’ that day*:*- for then they were Knockwinnocks of 
that Ilk— and wad fain marry his only daughter, 

was to have the castle and the land. Laith, 
laith was the lass—Sybil Knockwinnock tiiey ca’d 
her that tauJd me ttie tale)—laith, laith was she 
to gae into the match, for she had fa’en a wee ower 
thra wi’ a cousin o’ her ain that her fatb^ Jiad 
tome iU^wili to; and sae it was, that after she liad | 


been married to Sir Richard ^mp Ibnr raoo^— 
for marry him she maun, it’s hke—ye’ll ne^jpder 
her gieing them a present o’ a bonny Imavirolhm 
'Hien there was siccan a ca’-thro’, as th6 like 
never seen; and she’s be burnt, and he’s be 
was tlie best words o’ their mouths, But it was a’ 
sowdered up again some gait, and tlie bairn was 
sent aw’a and bred up near the Higldands, and grew 
up to be a fine wanle fallow, Uko mony ane that 
comes o’ the wTang side o’ the blanket; and ^ 
Richard wi’ the Red-hand, he liad a fair offspring 
o’ his ain, and a’ was lound' and quiet till Ms head 
was laid in the ground. But then down eamo MM* 
colm Misticot—(Sir Arthur says it should be Mis- 
hegoi^ but they aye ca’d him Misticot that spoke o’t 
lang s}Tie) — down came this Malcolm, the love- 
begot, fme Glcn-isla, wi’ a string o’ lahg-legged 
Highlanders at his heels, that’s aye ready for ony¬ 
body’s mischief, and he tlirceps the castle and lands 
are his ain as his motlier’s eldest son, gnd turns a* 
the Wardours out to the hill. There ivas a seri 
o’ figliting and blude-spilllng about it, for the^en- 
ties took diflbrent sides; but Malcolm had theiup- 
permost for a lang lime, and keopit the Castle df.^ 
Knockwinnock, and sti’engtliened it, and built tliat 
imickle tower that they ca’ Misticot’s tower to thi^ 
day.” 

“ Mine goot friend, old Mr Edie Ochilti’ee,” in- 
tcmiptcd the German, this is aU as one like de 
long histories of a baron of sixteen quarters in mine 
countries ; but I w-ould as rather hear of de silver 
and gold.” ^ 

“ Why, ye see,” continued the mendicant, ** this 
Malcolm was weel hcljjcd by an uncle, a brotlier 
o’ his father’s, that was I’rior o’ St Ruth here; and 
muckle treasure they gathered' between them, to 
secure the succession of tlieir house in the lands of 
Knockwinnock. Folk said that the monks in thae 
days had tlie art of multiplying metals—at ony 
rate, they were very rich. At last it came to this, 
that the young Wardour, tliat was Red-liand’s son, 
challenged Misticot to fight witli him in Ui© 4ists 
as they ca’d them — that’s no lists or tailor’s rundfs 
and selvedges o’ claith, but a palin’-thing they set 
up for them to figlit in like game-cocks. Aweel, 
Misticot was beaten, and at his brother’s mercy— 
but he w'adna touch his life, for the blood of Knock- 
wiiinock that was in haith their veins: so Malcolm 
was compelled to turn a monk, and he died soon 
after in the priorv, of pure despite and vexation. 
Naebody ever ken’d whare his uncle the prior enrd- 
ed him, or wdiat he did wi’ his gowd and silver, for 
he stood on the right o’ lialie kirk, and wad gie mie 
account to onybody. But tlie prophecy gat abroad 
ill the countr)-^, that wdienever Misticot’s grave was 
fund out, the estate of Knockwinnock should be 
lost and won.” 

“ Ach! mine goot old friend, Maister Edie, and 
dat is not so very unlikely, if Sir Arthurs will 
rel wit his goot friends to please Mr Oldcnbuck*— 
And so you do tink dat dis golds ai;id silvers he^ 
longed to goot Mr Malcolm Mishdigbat!” ^ 

Troth do 1, Mr, Dousterdeevii.*” 

** And you do believe dat dere is moto ^ 
sorts behind!” ^ 

By my certie do-1 —How can it b© 

— Search — No* L —that is as muekla as to 
search and find number twa. 
kist is only silver, and 1 aye heard 
pose had muckle yellow gowd inV 
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* mia« gooi^fneiiiJs/’ said the adept, jamp- 
ing u^hai^^* ^'why do we not set about our little 

‘Wor ti^gude reaso^” answered tlie beggar, 
who^ quietly kept his sitting posture;—first, be¬ 
cause, as I said before, we have naething to dig wi’, 
for they hoe taen awa die picks and shales j and, 
secondly, because there will be a wheeii idle gowks 
.coming to glower at the Jiole as lang as it is day¬ 
light, and maybe the laird may send somebody to 
fill it upland ony way we wad be catched. But 
if you will meet me on this place at twal o’clock wi’ 
a iark lantern. I’ll hae tools ready, and we’il gang 
quietly about our job our twa sells, and naebody the 
wiser for’t.” 

^ Be*-bc'—but, mine goot friend,” said Douster- 
swivel, from whose recollection his fonner noctur¬ 
nal adventure was not to be altogether erased, even 
by the splendid hopes which Edie’s narrative held 
forth, it iS/^ot so goot or so safe to be about goot 
Maister Mlshdigoat’s grave at dat time of night — 
you forgot how I told you de spirits did hone 
andn^ne dere. I do assui*e you, dcre is disturb- 
dere.” 

If ye’re afraid of gliaists,” answered the men¬ 
dicant, coolly, “ ril do the job mysell, and bring 
your share o’ the siller to ony place ye like to ap¬ 
point.” 

« No—no—mine* excellent old Mr Edie,— too 
much trouble for you<—I will not have dat— I will 
come myself—and it will be bettermost; for, mine 
old friend, it was I, Herman .Dousterswivel, dis¬ 
covered Maister Mishdigoat’s grave when I was 
j looking for a place as to put away some little trum¬ 
pery coins, just to play one little trick on my dear 
I friend Sir Arthur, for a little sport and pleasures, 
j Yes, I did take some what you call rubbish, and did 
I discover Maister Mishdigoat’s own monumentsh— 
j It is like dat he meant i should be his heirs—so it 
would not be civility in me not to come niineself 
forvmine i^eritance.” 

o’clock, then,” said the mendicant, 
‘‘ we jmeet under this tree. I’ll watch for a while, 
and sfee that naebody meddles wi’ the grave—it’s 
only saying the lairds forbade it—then get my bit 
supper frae Ringan the poinder up by, and leave 
to sleep in his bam; and I’ll slip out at night, and 
ne’er be mist.” 

Do so, mine goot Maister Edie, and I will meet 
you here on this very place, though all de spirits 
should moan and sneeze deirvery brains out.” 

So saying, be shook hands with the old man, and, 
with this mutual pledge of fidelity to their appoint¬ 
ment, they separated for the present. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

See thou shake the bags 
Of boarding abbots; angols imprisoned 

Set thou at liberty ■ ■ —- - ■ 

Beil, book, and candle, shall not drive me back, 
IfWold'and sliver beckon to come on —— ' I 

V) King Ju/m. 

The flight set in stormy, with wind and occasional 
shWe aW rain. ** Eh, sirs,” said the old mendi- 
cftO^ilDfe^took his place on the sheltered side of 
thd^arge oak-tree to ^vait for his oasociato—“ Eh, 
but human nature’aa wilful and wilyard thing I 
Mil not au uuco lucre of’ gidn wad bring this 
DlMlUdiVei out in a blast o’ wind like this, at twal 


o’clock at night, to thir wild gously waVl 
amna 1 a bigger Me than himsell to bide heta 
ing for him 'P^ 

Having made these sage refieotions, he wrapped 
Inmself close in his cloak, and fixed his eye on the 
moon as she waded amid the stormy and dusky 
clouds, which the wind from time to time drove 
across her surface. The melancholy and xuicertam 
gleams that she shot from between the passing 
shadows fell full upon the rifted arches and shafted 
windows of the old building, wliieh were tljus for an 
instant made distinctly visible in their ruinous stUte, 
and anon became again a dark, undistinguished, 
and sliadowy mass. The little lake had its share of 
these transient beams of h'ght, and showed its Wa- 
tera broken, whitened, and agitated under tlie pass¬ 
ing storm, which, when the clouds swept over the 
moon, were only distinguished by their sullen and 
murmuring plash against the beach. The w'ooded 
glen repeated, to every successive gust that hurried 
through its naiTow trough, the deep and various 
groan with which the trees I'eplicd to the whirlwind, 
and the sound t ank again, as the blast passed away, 
into a faint and passing murmur, resembling the 
sighs of an exhausted criminal after the first pangs 
of his torture are over. In these sounds, supersti¬ 
tion might have found ample gratification for that i 
state of excited terror which she fears and yet loves. ; 
But such feelings made no part of Ochiltree’s com- | 
position. His mind w'andered back to the scenes i 
of his youth. 

I liave kept guard on tlie outposts baith in Ger 
many and America,” he said to himself, “ in mony 
a waur night than this, and when 1 ken’d there was 
maybe a dozen o’ tlieir I'iflemen in the thicket be- 1 
fore me. But 1 was aye gleg at my duty—naebody j 
ever catched Edie sleeping.” 

As he mutteix'd thus to himself, he instinctivelj 
shouldered his trusty pike-stafi’, assumed the port 
of a sentinel on duty, and, as a step advanced to¬ 
wards tlie tree, called, with a tone assorting better 
with his military reininiscencea than his present j 
state—“ Stand! who goes there?” 

“ De devil, goot Edie,” answered Dousterswivel, 

why does you speak so loud as a baai*enhauter, or 
what you call a factionary—I mean a sentinel?” 

“ Just because L thought I was a sentinel at that 
moment,” answered the mendicant. “ Heixi’s ah 
awsome night I Hao ye brought the lantern and a 
pock for the siller ? ” 

“ Ay—--ay, mine goot friend,” said the German, 

‘‘ here it is—my pair of what you call saddlebag; 
one side will bo fur you, one side for me j—I will 
put dem on my horse to save you de trouble, 08 
you arc old man,” 

“ Have you a horse hero, then?” asked Edie 
Ocliiltree. 

O yes, mine friend—tied yonder by de stile,” 
responded the adept. 

“ Weel, 1 liae just ao word to the bargain—thei’e 
sail iiane o’ my gear gang on your beast’s back.”^ 

‘‘ What was it as you would be afraid of?” said 
the foreigner. 

“ Only of losing sight of horse, man, and 
again replied the gaberlunzie. 

“ Does you know dat you make one genttemani , 
out to be one great rogue ?” 

“ Mony gentlemen,” replied Ochiltree, 
tliat out for themselves—But what’s the stiUtee 
quarrelling?—If ye want to gang on, gang on—il 
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u&, rU goe ba«k to the gude ait-straw in Ringan 
Aikwooa*s bam tliat I leftwi’ right ill-will e’now, and 
ril pit back the pick and shule whar I got them.’^ 

I>oust 0 r 8 ^vivel deliberated a moment, whetlier, 
by suffering Edie to depart, he miglit not secure the 
I whole of the expected wealth for liis own exclusive 
i use. But the want of digging implements, the un- 
I certainty whether, if he had them, he could clear 
I out the grave to a sufficient depth without assist- 
j ance, and, above all, the reluctance which he felt, 
owing to tlic experience of the former night, to 
I venture alone on the terrors of Misticot's grave, sa- 
: tisfied him the attempt would be hazardous. En¬ 
deavouring, llicrefore, to assume his usual cajoling 
tone, tliough internally incensed, he begged “ liis 
goot friend Maister Edie Ochiltrees would lead the 
way, and assured him of liis acquiescence in all sucli 
i an excellent friend could propose.” 

1 “ Aweel, aw'eel, then,” said Edie, ‘‘ tak gude care 

j o’ your feet amang tlio lang grass and ithe loose 
; stanes. 1 wish we may get the light keepit in neist, 

1 wi’ this fearsome wind — but tliere’s a blink o’ 

I moon-light at times.” 

i Thus saying, old Edie, closely accompanied by 
j tlio adept, led the way towards the ruins, but pre- 
f sently made a full lialt in front of them. 

I “ Ye’re a learned man, Mr Dousterdeevil, and 
j ken muckle o’ the marvellous works o’ nature— 

1 Now, will ye tell mo ac thing?—D’ye believe in 
I ghaists and spirits that walk the earth?—d’ye he- 
■ iieve in tliem, ay or no?” 

" Now, goot Mr Edie,” w hispered Bousterswivcl, 
in an exposfuiatory tone of voice, is this a times 
or a places for such a questions?” 

“ Iijdeed is it, baith tlic tauc and the t’other, JMr 
Dustanshovel; for I maim fairly tell ye, there’s re¬ 
ports that auld Misticot w’alks. Now this wad be 
an uncanny night to meet lilm in, and wha kens if 
he wad be ow'er weel pleased wi’ our puiqiose of 
visiting his pose ? ” 

*^AUe guter Gehter ’^—muttered the adept, the 
rest of the conjuration being lost in a tremulous 
warble of his voice, — ‘‘ I do desires you not to 
j speak so, Mr Edie; for, from all I heard dat one 

other night, I do much believes”- 

1 Now T,” said Ocliiltrec, entering the chancel, 

I and flinging abroad his arm with an air of defiance, 

I “ 1 wadna gie the crack o’ my thumb for him were 
! be to appear at this moment: he’s but a disembo- 
j died spirit, as w^e are embodied anes.” 

I For the lofe of heavens,” said Doustcrswivel, 

I say nothing at all neither about somebodies or 
nobodies I” 

Aweel,” said the beggar (expanding the sliade 
of the lantern), here’s the staiie, and, spirit or 
GO spirit, I’se bo a >vcc bit deeper in the grave;” 

I and he jumped into the place from which the pre- 
j rious chest had that morning been removed. After 
: striking a few' strokes, he tired, or affected to tire, 
i and said to his companion, “ I’m auld and failed 
j now, and canna keep at it — time ahout’s fair play, 
neighbour; ye maun get in and tak the shule a bit, 
and shule out the loose earth, and then I’ll tak turn 
about wi’ you.” 

! Bousterswivel accordingly took the place which 
1 the beggar had evacuated, and toiled with all tlie 
» aseal that awakened avarice, mingled wdth the anx- 
j lous wish to finish the undertaking and leave the 
I place as soon as possible, could inspire in a mind 
j at once greedy, suspicious, and timorous. 

_ 


Edie, standing much at his ease by the side of the 
hole, contented himself with exhorting his a^sp^iato 
to laboui’ hard. “ My certie ! few ever wrqttgxlt for 
siccan a day’s wage; an it be but— the tebth 
part o’ the size o’ tlie last No. I., it mil double its. 
value, being filled wi’ gow'd instead of silver. Od, 
yc w'ork as if ye had been bred to pick and sliulo-— 
ye could win your romid half-crown ilka day. Tak 
care o’ your lacs wi’ that staiie! ” giving a kick to 
a large one w hich the adept had heaved out Vitb 
difficulty, and which Echo pushed back again, to ! 
the great annoyanco of his associate’s shins. 

Thus exhorted by the mendicant, Dousterswivel 
struggled and laboured among tho stones and stiff 
clay, toiling like a horse, and internally blasphe¬ 
ming in Gorman. When such an unhaRowed syl 
labic escaped liis lips, Edio changed his battery 
upon him. 

“ 0 dinna sw’ear! dinna sw*ear! Wha kens wha’s 
listening 1 — Eh! gude guide us! what’s yon? — 
Hout, it’s just a branch of ivy fiightcring aw'a frae 
the w'a’; when the moon w'as in, it lookit un^ like 
a dead ijian’s arm wi’ a taper in’t—1 thought'rt was 
]\Hsticot himscll. But never mind, work you away 
—fling tho eartli weel up by, out o’ the gate—Gd," 
if yo’rc no as clean a w orker at a grave a.s Will 
Winnet himscll! What gars ye stop now?—ye’re 
just at the very hit for a chance.” 

‘^Stop!” said the German,*in a tone of anger 
and disappointment, wdiy, I am down at de rocks 
dat do cursed ruins (Godforgife me!) is fouhded 
upon.” 

Weel,” said the beggar, that’s the likeliest hit 
of ony. ] t wdll be hut a muckle through-stane laid 
doun to kiver the gowd—tak the pick till’t, aJid 
pit mair strength, man—ae gude downright devvel 
will split it, I’se warrant yo—Ay, that wdll do!— | 
Od, ho comes on wi’ Wallace’s straiks !” i 

In fact, the adept, moved by Edie’s exhortations, j 
fetched two or three desperate blows, and succeed- j 
cd in breaking, not indeed that against which he j 
struck, which, as he had already conjectured^ was | 
the solid rock, but tho implement w’hich he wield- 
ed, jaiTing at the same time his arms up td tlie 
slioulder-hlades. ; 

Iliin’a, boys!—^there goes Iliugan’s pick-axe! ” 
cried Edie: it’s a shame o’ tho Fairport folk to 
sell siccan frail gear. Try tlie shule—at it again, 
Mr Bustordecvil.” 

The adept, w'ithout reply, scrambled out of the 
pit, which was now about six feet deep, and ad¬ 
dressed Ills associate in a voice that trembled, with 
anger. Does you know, Mr Edies Ocliiltrees, who 
it is you put off your gibes and your jests upon?” 

Brawly, LIr Dusterdeevil— brawly do I ken ye, 
and has done mony a day; but tliere’s nae jesting 
in the case, for I am w’earying to see a’ our trea¬ 
sures ; w'G should hao had baith ends o’ tlie pock- 
manky filled by this time— I hope it’s howkeueugh 
to baud a’ tlie gear?” 

“ Look you, you base old person,” said the in¬ 
censed philosopher, “if you do put anotl^r jest 
upon me, I will cleave your skuU-pieoe this 
shovels!” , 

“ And whare wad my hands and my piket^ff he 
a’ the replied Edie, in a tone , that hoili^led 

no apprehension. “Hout, tout, Maistel: 
deevil, I haena lived sae lang in the warld neithfe 
to be shuled out o’t that gate. What ails 
cankered, man, wi’ your nriendsl Fll w^r ^ j 
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out treftscare to amtouto and he jumped into 
the rntgand took up the spade, 

“^nSlLS'vear to you/’ said the adept, whose sus- 
pi^oUft wM;e now fully awake, ‘‘ that if you have 
played me one big trick, I will give you one big 
boating, Mr Edies/* 

" Hear till him now! said Ochiltree—he kens 
how to gar folk find out the gear—Od, I’m think¬ 
ing he’s been drilled that way himsell some day.” 

Ai this insinuation, which alluded obviously to 
the foiroer scene betwixt himself and Sir Arthur, 
the philosoplier lost the slender remnant of patience 
ho had left, and being of violent passions, heaved up 
the truncheon of the broken mattock to discharge 
it upon the old man’s head. The blow would in all 
probability have been fatal, had not he at whom 
it was aimed exclaimed in a stern and firm voice, 
Shame to ye, man!—do ye think Heaven or earth 
will sufter ye to murder an auld man that might bo 
your father Look behind ye, man!” 

Hou^etswivel 'turned instinctively, and beheld, 
to bis^ter astonishment, a tall dark figure stand- 
ing^^se behmd him. The apparition gave him 
to proceed by exorcism or oilier wise, but 
having instantly recourse to the toie de fait^ took 
measure of the adept’s shoulders three or four times 
with blows so substantial, that he fell under the 
weight of them, and remained senseless for some 
nvinutes between fear and stupefaction. When he 
came to himself, ho was alone in the ruined chancel, 
lying upon the soft and damp earth which had been 
thrown out of iVIisucot’s grave. He raised himself 
with a confused sensation of anger, pain, and terror, 
and it was not until ho had sat upright for some 
minutes tliat he could an’aiige his ideas sufficiently 
to recollect how he came there, or with what pur¬ 
pose. As his recollection returned, he could have 
little doubt that the bait held out to him by Ochil¬ 
tree to bring him to that solitary spot, the sarcasms 
by which he had provoked him into a quarrel, and 
thp rc^yjassistance which ho had at hand for ter- 
niinllfefit; in the manner in which it had ended, 
wereTall parts of a concerted plan to bring disgrace 
and ^iamage on Herman Housterswivcl. He could 
hardly suppose that he was indebted for the fatigue, 
anxiety, and heating which he had undergone, 
purely to the malice of Edie Ochiltree singly, but 
concluded that the mendicant had acted a pai't 
assigned to him by some person of greater impoit- 
ance. His suspicions hesitated between Oldbuck 
and Sir Arthur Wardour. The former had been 
at no pains to conceal a marked dislike of him— 

. but the latter ho had deeply injured ; and althongh 
he judged that Sir Arthur did not laiow the extent 
of his wrongs towards him, yet it was easy to sup¬ 
pose he had gathered enough of the truth to make 
nim d^rous of revenge. Ochiltree had alluded to 
at toast one circumstance which the adept liad every 
rei^n to suppose was private between Sir Arthur 
and himself, and therefore must have been learned 
^om the former. The language of Oldbuck also 
totjmatod a conviction of bis knavery, which Sir 
without making any animated de- 
^ffence. Itustly, the way to which Dousterswivel sup- 
poeed Baronet to have exercised his revenge, 
with the pw-otice of other coim- 
v^ch the adept was better acquainted 
of North Britato. With him, as 
, men, to suspect an injury, and to 

m pttrpose of revenge, was one and the 


same movement And boforf Bousterswtvel had 
fairly recovered his* legs, he Had mentally awonx 
the ruin of his benetoctor, which, unfortunately, he 
possessed too much the power of accelemting. 

But although a purpose of revenge floated ttoough 
Ills brain, it was no time to indulge such specula¬ 
tions. The liour, the place, his own situation, and 
perhaps the presence or near neighbourhood of his 
assailants, made self-preservation the adept^s first 
object. The lantern had been thrown down and 
extinguished in the scuffle. The wind, which for¬ 
merly howled so loudly through the aisles of the 
ruin, had now greatly fiillcn, lulled by the ram, 
which was descending very fast. The moon, from 
the same cause, av.os totally obscured, and though 
Dousterswivel had some experience of the ruins, 
and know that he must endeavour to regain the 
eastern door of the chancel, yet the confusion of his 
ideas was such, that he hesitated for some time ere 
he could ascertain in what direction he was to seek 
it. Ill this perplexity, the suggestions of supersti¬ 
tion, talcing the advantage of darkness and his evil 
conscience, began again to present themselves to 
his disturbed imagination. “ But bah ! ” quoth he 
valiantly to himself, “ it is all nonsense—all one 
part of de damn big trick and imposture. Devil! 
that one thick-skulled Scotch Baronet, as I have led 
by the nose for five year, should cheat Herman 
Dousterswivel! ” 

As he had come to this conclusion, an incident 
occurred which tended greatly to shake tlie grounds 
on which he had adopted it. Amid the melancholy 
S'jugh of the dying wind, and the plash of the rain¬ 
drops cn leaves and stones, arose, and apparent!;? 
at no great distance from the listener, a strain oi 
vocal music so sad and solemn, as it* the departed 
spirits of the churchmen who liad once inhabited 
these deserted ruins, were mourning the solitude 
and desolation to wliich their hallowed precincts 
had been abandoned. Dousterswivel, who had now 
got upon JUS feet, and was groping around the wall 
of the chancel, stood rooted to the groimd on the 
occuiTcnco of this new phenomenon. Each faculty 
of his soul seemed for the moment concentred to 
the sense of hearing, and aU rushed back with the 
unanimous information, that the deep, wild, and 
prolonged chant wdiich he now heard, was the ap¬ 
propriate music of one of the most solemn dirges 
of the church of Rome. Why performed in such 
a solitude, nnd by what class of choristers, were 
questions which the terrified imagination of the 
adept, stirred with all the German superstitions 
of nixies, oak-kings, wer-wolves, hobgoblins, black 
spirits and wdiite, blue spirits and grey, durst not 
even attempt to solve. 

Anotlier of his senses was soon engaged in the 
investigation. At the extremity of one of the 
transepts of the church, at the bottom of a few de¬ 
scending steps, was a small iron-grated door, open¬ 
ing, as far as he recollected, to a sort of low vault 
or sacristy. As he cast his eye in the direction of 
the sound, he observed a strong reflection of red 
light gUmmering through these bars, and against 
the steps which descended to them. Dousterswivel 
stood a moment uncertain what to do; then, aud-, 
denly forming a desperate resolution, he tooved 
down the aisle to the place from which the light 
proceeded. 

Fortified with the sign of the cross, and maay 
exorcisms as his memory could recover* ho ad- 
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woeed to the j^Knn whii^, mudeen, he could 
Bee what |HiaBed iu the interior d the va^t. As he 
approach^ with timid and uncertain steps, the 
chant, after one or two wild and prolonged caden¬ 
ces, ^ed away into profound silence. The grate, 
when he reached it, presented a singular spectacle 
in tire interior of the sacristy. An open grave, with 
four tall flambeaus, each about six feet high, placed 
at the four comers-—a bier, having a corpse in its 
shroud, tlie amis folded upon the breast, rested up¬ 
on tressels at one side of the grave, as if ready to 
be interred—a priest, dressed in his cope and stole, 
held open the service book—another churchman 
in his vestments bore a holy-water spiinlder, and 
[ two boys in white surplices held censers with in¬ 
cense —a man, of a figure once tall and command¬ 
ing, but now bent with age or infiraiity, stdod alone 
and nearest to tlie coffin, attired in deep mourning 
—Such were the most prominent figures of the 
group. At a little distance were two or three per¬ 
sons of both sexes, attired in long mourning hoods 
and cloaks; and, five or six others in the same lu¬ 
gubrious di^s, still farther removed from the body, 
around the walls of tlie vault, stood ranged in mo¬ 
tionless order, each bearing in his hand a huge 
torch of black wax. The smoky light from so many 
flambeaus, by the red and indistinct atmosphere 
which it spread around, gave a hazy, dubious, and 
as it were phantom-llko appearance, to the outlines 
of this singular apparition. The voice of the priest 
—k>ud, clear, and sonorous—now recited, from tlie 
breviary which he held in his hand, those solemii 
words whieli the ritual of Uie Catholic church has 
consecrated to the rendering of dust to dust. Mean¬ 
while, Dousterswivel, the place, the horn*, and the 
surprise considered, still remained uncertain whe¬ 
ther what he saw was substantial, or an unearthly 
representation of the rites to which informer times 
these walls were familiar, but which arc now rarely 
praetise<l in Protestant countries, and almost never 
in Scotland. He was uncertain whether to abide 
the conclusion of the cei'eiiKwiy, or to endeavour to 
regain the chancel, when a change in his position 
made him visible through the grate to one of the 
attendant mourners. The person who first espied 
him indicated his discovery to the individual who 
stood apart and nearest to the coffin, by a sign, and 
upon his making a sign in reply, tw’o of tlio gi’oup 
cbtaclmd themselves, and, gliding along with noise¬ 
less steps, as if fearing to disturb the service, un¬ 
locked and opened the grate which separated them 
from Hie adept. Each took him by an arm, and 
exerting a degree of force, which he w'ould have 
bwn incapable of resisting liad his fear permitted 
him to attempt opposition, they placed him on the 
ground in the chancel, and sat down, one on each 
side of him, as if to detain him. Satisfied he was in 
th® power of mortals like himself, the adept would 
have put some questions to them; but while one 
ported to the vault, from which the soimd of the 
prieePs voice was distinctly heard, the other placed 
his finger upon his lips in token of silence, a hint 
whidi the German thought it most prudent to obey. 
And thus they detained him until a loud Alleluia, 
pealing throng thq deserted arches of St Ruth, 
closed the ring«dar ceremony which it had been his 
fortune to witness. 

When the hymn had died away^ with all its 
edikoes, the voice of one of the sable personages un¬ 
der whose guard the adept had remained, said, in 


a familiar tone and dialect, ^ Dear sirs, Mr Dfim-r 
I terswivel, is this you I could not ye have ken 
I an ye had wmased till hae been present at the cere- 
I mony 1—My lord couldna tak it weel yotir eontlng 
[ blinldng and jinking in, in tliat fashion.’^ 

“ In de name of all dat is gootness, tell me whal 
I you are ?” interrupted the German in his turn. 

! " What I am ? why, wha should I be but Ein^ 

Aik wood, the Knock winnock poinder?—and what 
are ye doing here at this time o* night, unless ye 
were come to attend the leddy’s burialf* 

" I do declare to you, mine goot Poinder Aik- 
wood,” said the German, raising himself up, ^ that 
I have been this vary nights murdered, robbed, and 
put in fears of my life.” 

‘‘ Robbed! wha wad do sic a deed here?—Mur¬ 
dered ! od, ye speak pretty blithe for a murdered 
man — Ptit in fear! what put you in fear, Mr 
Dou^terewi vel ? ” 

“ I will tell you, Maister Poinder Aikwood Rin- 
gan, just dat old miscreant dog villain blue-gown, 

I as you call Edio Ochiltrees.” 

‘‘ ril ne’er believe] that,” answered Ringan;— 

“ Edie was ken’d to me, and my father before nie, 
for a true, loyal, and soothfast man ; and, mair by 
token, he’s sleeping up yonder in our barn, and lias 
been since ten at e’en—Sae touch ye wha liket, Mr 
Dousterswivel, and whether onybody touched ye or 
no, I’m sure Edie’s sackless.” 

‘‘ Maister Ringan Aikwood Poinders, 1 do not 
know what you call sackless,—but let alone all de 
oils and de soot dat you say he has, and I will tell 
I you I was dis night robbed of fifty poimds by your | 
oil and sooty friend, Edies Ochiltree; and he is no | 
more in your barn even now dan I ever sliall be in j 
I de kingdom of hcafen.” 

I “ Weel, sir, if ye will gae up wi’ me, as tlie 
burial company has dis^^ersed, we’se mak ye down 
a bed at the lodge, and we’se see if Edie’s at the 
barn. There were twa wild-looking chaps left the 
auld kirk when we were coming up wi’ the corpse, | 
that’s certain; and the priest, wha likes ill tlmt ony ! 
heretics should look on at our church cei’emonies, 
sent twa o’ the riding saulies after them ; sae we’U 
hear a’ about it frae them.” , j 

Thus speaking, the kindly apparition, wiffi the 
assistance of the mute personage, who was his son, 
disencumbered himself of his cloak, and prepared 
to escort Dousterswivel to the place of that rest 
which the adepl so much needed. 

‘‘ I will apply tu the magistrates to-monwiWi” 
said tlie adept; “ odcr, 1 will have de law put in | 
force against all the pe(q)les.” 

While he thus muttered vengeance agatt^ the 
cause of his injurj', he tottered from among the 
ruins, supporting Iiims^ Ringan wid his son^ 
whose assistance his state of. weakness ret^hered 
very necessary. 

; When they were clear of the prioty, and liad J 
I gained the little meadow in which it stands, Dous* I 
terswivel could perceive the torches whidt had ^ 
caused hknsomudi alarai issmng ffiirCegtdairj^i^ | 
cession from the ruins, and glancing their 
like that of the fatuui, on the banks of the 
lake. After moving along the path for sonic 
space with a fluctuating and irregular 
lights were at once extinguidiecL 
" We aye put out the torches at the 
Well on sic occasions,” said the forester tohlajg^ei^^ 
And according^ no farther visible sign of the | 
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cessiot) ofi'^ed itself to Dousterswivel, although hia 
ear cmd^toh the distant and decreasing echo of 
horJ^Jl^fe in the direction towards which the j 
moixraers^md'bent their course. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

O weel may the boatie row, 

And better may she speed, 

And weel may the boatie row 
That earns the bairnies’ bread 
The boatie rows, the boatie rows, 

The boatie rows fu’ wed, 

And lightsome be their life that bear 
The merlin and the creel! Old Ballad. 

Wb must now introduce our reader to the inte¬ 
rior of the fisher’s cottage mentioned in cliaptcr 
eleventh of this edifying liistory. I wish I could 
say tliat its inside was well arranged, decently fur¬ 
nished, or t/>\erably clean. On the contrary, 1 am 
compettg^ to admit, there was confusion,—tliore 
was dilapidation,— there was dirt good store. Yet, 
vvitjrall this, there was about the inmates, Luckie 
'^^tfucklebackit and her family, an appearance of ease, 
plenty, and comfort, that seemed to wairant their 
old sluttish proverb, The clartier the cosier.” A 
huge fire, though tlie season was summer, occupied 
tlie hearth, and served at once for afibrding light, 
heat, and tlie means of preparing food. The fishing 
had been successful, and the family, with custom¬ 
ary improvidence, had, since unlading the cai'go, 
continued an unremitting operation of broiling and 
frying that part of the produce reserved for home 
consumption, and the bones and fragments lay on 
Uie wooden trenchers, mingled with morsels of 
broken bannocks and shattered mugs of half-drunk 
beer. The stout and athletic form of Maggie her¬ 
self, bustling here and tliere among a pack of half- [ 
grown girls and younger children, of whom she 
chucked one now here and another now there, with 
an'-exchm^ation of Get out o’ tlie gate, ye little 
soiTwfci^ was strongly contrasted with the passive 
and llalf stupified look and manner of her husband’s i 
j motlifer, a woman advanced to the last stage of hu- 
i man Hie, who was seated in her wonted chair close 
! by the fire, the w^armth of which she coveted, yet 
hardly seemed to be sensible of—now muttering to 
herself, now smiling vacantly to the cliildren as 
tliey pulled the strings of her tvi/ or close cap, or 
twitched her blue checked apron. With her distaff 
in her bosom, and her spindle in her hand, she plied 
lasily and mechanically the old-fasliioned Scottish 
thrift, according to the old-fasliioned Scottish man¬ 
ner. The younger children, crawding among the 
j feet of the elder, watched the progress of grannie’s 
spindle as it twisted, and now and then ventured 
to interrupt its progress as it danced upon tlie floor 
in those vagaries wliich the more regulated spin¬ 
ning-wheel am now so universally superseded, iliat 
even the fated Princess of the fairy tale might roam 
tbrough all Scotland without the rislc of piercing 

H t a spindle, and dying of the wound. 

lour was (and it was long past mid- 
lole family were still on foot, and far 
g to go to bed; the dame was still 
^-caJKes on the giitile, and the elder 
laked memaid el^where commemo- 
eparing a pile of Findhom haddoclcs 
Mjka ittiloked with green wood), to be 
[ Teiishihg provisimis. 


. While they were thus emj^yed, a slight at 
tile door, accompanied with the question, Are ye 
up yet, sirs?” announced a visitor. The answer^ 
“ Ay, ay—come your ways ben, hinny,” occasioned 
Ae lifting of the latch, and Jenny Rintherout, the 
female domestic of our Antiquary, made her ap¬ 
pearance. 

" Ay, ay,” exclaimed the mistress of the fa^ly—i 

Hegh, sirs 1 can this be you, Jenny a sight o’ 
you’s gude for sair cen, lass.” 

" 0 woman,, we’ve been sae ta’cu up wi’ Captain 
Hector’s wound up by, that 1 havena had my fit 
out ower the door this fortnight; but he’s better 
now, and auld Caxon sleeps in his room in case he 
wanted onything. Sae, as soon as our auld folk 
gaed to bed, 1 e’en snooded my head up a bit, and 
left tlie house-door on tlie latch, in case onybody 
should be wanting in or out while I was awa, and 
just cam down the gate to see an there was oiiy 
cracks amang ye.” 

‘‘ Ay, ay,” answered Luckie Mucklebackit, " I 
see ye hae gotten a’ your braws on ; ye’re looking 
about for Steenie now—but he’s no at hame the 
night; and ye’ll no do for Steenie, lass—a fecldes* 
thing like you’s no fit to mainteen a man.” 

Steenie will no do for mo,” retorted Jenny, 
with a toss of her head that might have become a 
higher-born damsel; ‘‘ I maun hae a man that can 
mainteen Ills wife.” 

“ Ou ay, hinny—time’s your landward and bur- 
rows-town notions. My certio!—fisher-wives ken 
better—they keej) tlie man, and keep the house, 
and keep the siller too, lass.” 

‘‘ A wheen poor drudges yo are,” answered the 
nymph of the kuid to tlie nymph of tiie sea. Aa 
sune as the keel o’ the coble touches the sand, deil 
a bit inair will the lazy fisher loons work, hut the 
\sives maun kilt their coats, and wade into the surf 
to tak the fish ashore. ^Viid then tlie man casts aft 
the wat and puts on the dry, and sits down wi’ hia 
pipe and his gill-stoup ahint the ingle, like ony auld 
houdie, and ne’er a turn will he do till the coble’s 
afloat again ! And the wife, she maun get tlio scull 
on her back, and aw'a wi’ the fish to the next bur¬ 
rows-town, and scauld and ban wi’ ilka wife that 
will scauld and ban wi’ her till it’ssauld—and tkat'f 
the gait lishor-wives live, puir slaving bodies.” 

“Slaves?—gae wa’, loss! — ca’ tiie head o’ the 
liouse slaves ? little ye ken about it, lass. Show me 
a word my Saunders daur speak, or a turn he dai^ 
do about the house, without it be just to tak hie 
meat, and his drink, and his diversion, like ony^ 
the weans, lie has mair sense than to ea’ onything 
about the bigging his ain, frae the rooftree down 
to a crackit trencher on the bink. He kens weel 
eneugh wha feeds him, and deeds hirUj and keeps a* 
tight, thack and rape, when his coble is jowing awa 
in the Firth, puir fallow. Na, na, lass I—-them that 
sell the goods guide tiie purse—tixem tiia;t guide the 
purse rule the house. Show me me o’ your bits o’ 
farmer-bodies that wad let their wife drive the stock 
to the mai’ket, and ca’ in tiie debts. Na, na.”^ 

“ Aweel, awed, Maggie, ilka land has its ain 
laucli—But where’s Steenie tiie night, when 
come and ganel And where’s the gudemani” 

“ I hae puttin’ the gudeman to his bed, for ht 
was e’en sair forbtim; and Steenie’sawa out ahoiA 
some bams-breaking wi’ the auld gabeHmude, Edit 
Ochiltree; they’ll be in sune, mid ye con sit dous / 

t See Note U,-- womiwi. 
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, “ Trotli, gudewilo ^^(taking a seat), " I haona that 
mucldo time to stop—but I maun tell ye about the 
news. Yo^U hae heard o* the muckle kist o* gowd 
tliat Sir Arthur has fund down by at St Ruth?~ 
He’U be grander tlian ever now—he’ll no can baud 


folks that had fa^en fighting against Donajd^g-i^^ / 
Isles. But the Great Earl’s mither was Uwa / 
they were a doughty and a dour race the wbmv». I 
the house o’ Glenallan—and she wad Itae nae v 
ronach cried for her son, but had lum laid in the 


down his head to sneeze, for fear o’ seeing his silence o* midnight in his place o’rest, without either 
ahoon.” drinking the dirge, or crying the lament. She said 

‘‘ On ay—a’ tlie country’s heard o’ that; but auld he had killed enow that day he died, for the widows 
Edie says they oa' it ten times mair than ever was and daughters o’ the Higlxlanders he had slain to 
o’t, and he saw them howk it up. Od, it would cry the coronach for them they had lost, and for 
be lang or a puir body that needed it got sic a her son too; and sac she laid him in his grave wi* 
wiiidfa’.” dry eyes, and without a groan or a wail. And it was 

Na, that’s sure cneugh.—And yc’ll hae heard thought a proud word o’the family, and they aye 
o’ the Countess o’ Glenallan being dead and lying stickit by it—and the mair in the latter times, be* 
in state, and how she’s to be buried at St Rirtli’s cause in the night-time they had mair freedom to 
as this night fa’s, wi’ torch-light; and a’ the papist perform their popish ceremonies by darkness and 
servants, and Ringaii Aik wood, that’s a papist too, in secrecy than in tlie daylight—at l^st that was 
are to be there, and it will be tlie grandest show the case in ni}' time ; tliey wad hae beien disturbed 
ever was seen.” in the day-time baitli by the law and the commons 

Troth, hinny,” answered the Nereid, if they of Fairport—they may be owerlooked now, as I 
let naebody but papists come there, it’ll no be have heard: the warld’s changed—I whiles hardly 
muckle o’ a show in tliis country ; for the auld bar- Icen wliother I am standing or sitting, or dej^^d or 
lot, as honest Mr Blattergowl ca‘s her, has few that living.” 

drink o’ her cup of enchaiitiiiciits in this corner of And looking round the fire, as if in the state oh- 
our chosen lanas.—But what can ail them to bury unconscious uncertainty of which she complaiiied, 
the auld carlin (a rudas wife she was) in the night old Elspeth relapsed into her habitual and mecha- 
time?—I dare say our gudcinithcr will ken.” nical occupation of twirling the spindle. 

Here she exalted her voice, and exclaimed twice “ Eh, sirs! ” said Jenny Rintherout, imder her 
or thrice, “ Gudemither! gudemitlier 1” but, lost breath to her gossip, it’s awsome to hear your 
in the apathy of ap and deafness, the aged sibyl gudemither break out in that gait—it’s like the dead 


she addressed continued plying her spindle without speaking to the living.” 


understanding the appeal made to her. 

Speak to your graiidmither, Jenny—Od, I wad 
rather hail the coble half a mile aff, and the iior- 
wast wind whistling again in my teeth.” 

Grannie,” said the little mermaid, in a voic(‘ to 


“ Ye’re no tiiat far wrang, lass ; she minds nae- 
thing o’ what passes the day—but set her on auld 
talcs, and she can speak like a prent buke. She 
kens mair about the Glenallan family than maist 
folk—th{‘ gudeman’s hither was their fisher mony ! 


which the old woman was better accustomed, mill- a day. Yc maim ken the papists make a great 


nie wants to ken wliat for the Glenallan folk aye 
bury by candle-light in the ruins of St RutliF’ 

The old woman paused in the act of twirling the 
spindle, turned round to the rest of the party, lifted 
her withered, trembling, and clay-colonvcd hand, 
raised up her aslicn-liue’d and wrinkled face, which 
the quick motion, of tn o light-blue eyes chiefly dis- 


point o’ eating fish—it’s nae bed part o’their reli- 
gion that, whatever the rest is— I could aye sell th^ 
best o’ fish at the best o’ prices for the Countess’s 
aiii table, grace be wi’ her! especially on a Friday 
— But see as our gudemitlicr’s hands and lipl^ are 
ganging—now it’s working in her head like barm 
—slie’il speak cueugh the night. Whiles she’ll no 


tinguished fi'om the visage of a corpse, and, as if speak a word in a week, unless it be to the hits o’ 


caching at any touch of association with the living 
world, answered, *• What gars the Glenallan family 
inter their dead by torch-light, said the lassie?— 
Is there a Glenallan dead O’Neil now?” 


bairns.” 

“ Hcgli, Mrs ]\liicklebackit, she’s an awsome 
wife!” said Jenny in reply. D’ye think she’s 
a’tlicgither right I Folk says she downa gang to 


^“'We might be a’ dead and buried too,” said the kirk, or speak to the minister, and that she 
onything yo wad ken about, it;”— was ance a papist; but since her gudeman’s been 


i Maggie, for ony thing yo wad ken about it;”— 
and then, raising lier voice to the stretch of her 
mother-in-law’s comprebension, she added, “ It’s 
the auld Countess, gudemither.” 

! " And is she ca’d hame then at last ? ” said the 

old woman, in a voice that seemed to be agitated 
with much more feeling than belonged to her cx- 
tremo old age, and tlie general indifference and 
apathy of her maimer—“ is she then called to her 
last account after her lang race o’ pride and power ? 
•—O GCd forgie her I ” 

Bufcmiimie was asldng ye,” resumed the lesser 
querist, what for the Glenallan family aye bury 
their dead by torch-light ? ” 

“ They liae aye dune sae,” said the grandmother, 
since the time the Great Earl fell in the sair bat¬ 
tle o’ the Harlaw, when they say the coronach was 


was ance a papist; but since her gudeman’s been 
dead, naebody kens what she is. D’ye think your- 
scll that she’s no uncanny ? ” 

Canny, ye silly tawpie! thinlc ye ae auld wife’s 
less canny lhan aiiither? unless it be Alison Brack 
— I really couldna in conscience swear for her ; I 
1 liave kent the boxes she set fill’d-wi’ partana 
when”- 

“ Whisht, whisht, Maggie,” whispered 
" your gudemither’s gaun to speak again,” , ' 

" Wasna there some ano o^j^e said,” ask^the 
old sibyl, ‘‘ or did 1 dream, or was it rev^^d to 
me, that Joscclind, Lady Glenallan, is an* 

buried this night?” ’ ^ 

^ Yes, gu(temither,” screamed the d»iigi^arwia»‘ 
law, « it’s e’en sae.” 

And e’en sae let it be,” said end Elsj^th; ^ 


.cried in ae day fwm f|ie moutli o’ the Tay to the made mony a sair heart in her dayr-rIlk e’aillpSi 
Buck of the Gabraoh, that ye wad hae heard nao ain son’s—is he living yet?” ’ i , '-J 

other sound but tliat of lamentation for the great Ay, he’s livihg yet; hut Uow Wg 
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ho\^tor> diuna ye mind his coming and asking 
affceijl^ii in the spring, and leaving inllerl” 

be sac, Maggie— % dinna mind it—but 
- a hands^e gentleman he was, and his father before 
. Khn. Eh t u his father had Hved, they might hae 
been happy folk! But he was gane, and the lady 
earned it in-ower and out-ower wi’ her son, and 
garr’d him trow the thing he never suld hae trowed, 
and do the thing he has repented a’ his life, and 
will repent still, were his life as lang as this laiig 
and wearisome ane o’ mine.” 

O what was it, grannie?”—and What was 
it, OTdemitlier?”—and “ What was it, Luckie El- 
Bpem?” asked the children, the mother, and the 
visitor, in one breath. 

“ Never ask what it was,” answered the old sibyl, 
but pray to God that ye arena left to the pride 
and wilfu’neas o’ your ain hearts : they may be as 
powerful in a cabin as in a castle—I can bear a sad 
witness to, that. 0 that weary and fearfu’ night ! 
will gang out o’ my auld head?—Eh! to 

see h|& lying on the floor wi’ her lang hair dreep- 
the salt water!—Heaven will avenge on a’ 
..--t5mt had to do wi’t Sirs! is my son out wi’ the 
coble this windy e’en?” 

Na, na, mither—nae coble can keep tlie sea 
this wind ; he’s sleeping in his bed out-ower yon¬ 
der aliint the hallan.” 

Is Steenie out at sea then ? ” 

‘‘ Na, grannie—Steenic’s awa out wi’ auld Edie 
Ochiltree, tlie gaberlunzio; maybe they’ll be gann 
to see the burial.” 

That canna be,” said the mother of the family; 
‘‘ we kent naething o’t till Jock Rand cam in, and 
tauld us the Aikw'oods had warning to attend— 
they keep thae things unco private—and they were 
to bring tho corpse a’ tlie way frae the Castle, ten 
miles off, under cloud o’ night. She has lain in state 
this ten days at Glenallan-House, in a grand cham¬ 
ber, a’ hung wi’ black, and lighted wi’ wax cannic.” 

^,^^od^soilzio her! ” ejaculated old Elspeth, her 
heacfc-^^arently still occupied by tho event of the 
Comltess’s dearfi; ‘‘she was a hard-hearted woman, 
but Ihe’s gaen to account for it a’, and His mercy 
is infinite—God grant she may find it sae!” And 
she relapsed into silence, which she did not break 
again during the rest of tho evening. 

“ I wonder what that auld daft beggar carle and 
our son Steenie can he doing out in sic a night as 
this,” said Maggie Mucklebackit; and her expres¬ 
sion of surprise was echoed by her visitor. “ Gang 
awa, ane o’ ye, hinnies, up to the heudi head, and 
gie them a cry in case they’re within hearing; the 
cor-oakes will be burnt to a cinder,” 

The little emissary departed, but in a few minutes 
tfome naming back with the loud exclamation, “ JEh, 
mitmie! eh, grannie! there’s a white bogle chasing 
black anes down the heugh.” 

A noise of footsteps followed this singular annun- 
hlatiion, and young Steenie Mucklebackit, closely 

H Edie Ochiltree, bounced into the hut. 

panting and out of breath. The fu*st 
ie did was to look for the bar of the 
i his mother reminded him had been 
Pot fire-wood in the hard winter three 
" for what use,” she said, “ had the 
for bars!*’ 

oaebody cbamng.ns, ’ said the beggar, 
I takon his bream; ^ we’re e’en like the 
flee when no mo phrsneth.” 


m 

“ Troth, but we were chased,” said Steenie, hy 
a spirit, or something little better.” 

“ It was a man in white on horseback,” said Edie, 

“ for tho saft grand, that wadna bear the be^, > 
flung him about, I wot that weel; but I didna tbiwle 
my auld logs could have brought me aff as fast; I 
ran amaist as fast as if I had been at frestonpans.” 

“ Hout, ye daft gowks!” said Lnokie Muckle¬ 
backit, “ it will hao been some o’ the riders at tiie 
Counteas's burial.” 

“ What!” said Edie, “ is the auld Countess bu¬ 
ried tho night at St Ruth’s? On, that wad be the 
lights and the noise that scarr’<l us awa; I wish 
1 had ken’d— I wad hae stude them, and no left 
the man yonder—but they’ll take care o’ him. Ye 
strake ewer hard, Steenie—I doubt yc foundered 
the chield.” 

“ Ne’er a bit,” said Steenie, laughing; “ h'e has 
braw broad shouthers, and 1 just took the measure I 
o’ them wi’ the stang. Od, if I hadna been some- ! 
thing short wi’ him, lie wad hae knockit your auld ! 
barns out, lad.” 

“ Weel, an I win clear o’this scrape,” said Edie, 

“ I’so tempt Providence nae mair. But I canua 
think it an nnlawfii’ thing to pit a bit trick on sic 
a land-loiiping scoiindi’cl, that just lives by tricking 
lioncstcr folk.” 

“ But what are we to do with this? ” said Steenie, j 
producing a poclcot-book. j 

“ Od guide us, man,” said Edie, in great alarm, j 
“ what garr’d yo touch tho gear 1 a very loaf o’ that 
pocket-book wad be eneugh to hang us baitli.” 

“ I diiina ken,” said Steenie; “ the book Had 
fa’cn out o’ his pocket, I fancy^ for I fand it among 
my feet when I Avns graping about to set him on his 
legs again, and I just pat it in my pouch to keep it 
safe; and then came tlie tramp of liorse, and you 
cried ‘ Bin, rin,’ and I had nae mair thought o’the 
book.” 

“ We maun got it bade to the loon some gait or ; 
other; yo bad better take it yoursell, I think, wi’ I 
peep o’ light, up to Ringan Aikwood’s. * I wadna ! 
for a hundred pounds it was fund in our hands.” I 

Steenie undertook to do as ho was directed. ' 

“ A bonny night ye hao made o’t, Mr Steenie,” j 
said Jenny Rinthcrout, who, impatient of remain- i 
ing so long unnoticed, now presented herself to the 
young fisherman—“ A bonny night yo hae made i 
o’t, tramping about wi’ gabcrlunzies, and getting j 
yoursell hunted wi’ worricows, when yo suld be | 
sleeping in your bed like your father, honest man.” : 

This attack called forth a suitable response of j 
rustic raillery from tlic young fisherman. An at- { 
tack w:is now’ commenced upon tho car-cakes and j 
smoked fish, and sustained with great perseverance . 
by assistance of a bicker or t%vo of twopenny ale | 
and a bottle of gin. The mendicant then retired 
to tlie straw of an out-honse adjoining,—the chil¬ 
dren had one by one crept into their neste, — the 
old grandmother was deposited in her flock-bed,^ 
Steenie, notwithstanding his preceding fatigue, had 
the gallantry to accompany Miss Rintiierout to her 
owm mansion, and at what hour he returned the 
story saith not,—and the matron of the faufily, 
having laid the gathering-coal upon the fire, ind 
put things in dome sort of order, retired to roftt ^ 
last of the family. 
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. CHAPTEE XXVI1. 

M^y great orm 

WoQfld ipATt with half their states^ to have the plan 

Axid csredit to beg In the first style- 

Beggar's Bush. 

0u> Ei)^B*was fttirring with the lark, and liis 
first inquiry was after Steenie and the pocket-book. 
The young fislierman had been under.the necessity 
of attending his father before daybreak, to avail 
themselves of the tide, but he had promised that, 
immediately on his retuni, the pocket-book, witli 
all its contents, carefully wrapped up in a piece of 
sail-cloth, sho^d he delivered by him to Ringan 
Aikwood, for Dousterswivel the owner. 

The matron had prepared the morning meal for 
the family, and, shouldering her basket of fish, 
tramped sturdily away towards Fairport. The chil¬ 
dren were idling round the door, for the day was 
fiur and sim-sliiney. The ancient grandame, again 
seated on lior wicker-chair by the fire, had resumed 
her eternal spindle, wholly unmoved by the yelling 
and screaming of the children, and the scolding of 
the rilother, which had preceded the dispersion of 
the family. Edio had aiTanged his various bags, 
and was bound for the renewal of his wandering 
life, but first advanced with due courtesy to take 
Ilia leave of the ancient crone. 

Gude day to ye, cummer, and mony ane o’ 
kliein. I will be back about the fore-end o’ har’st, 
and 1 trust to find ye baitli haill and fere.” 

Pmy tliat ye may find me in my quiet grave,” 
said the old woman, in a hollow and sepulchral 
voice, but without the agitation of a single feature. 

Ye’re auld, cummer, and sae am I mysell; but 
we maun abide His will — we’ll no bo forgotten in 
His good time.” 

Nor our deeds neither,” said the crone: what’s 
dune in the body maun be answered in the spirit.” 

“ I wot that’s true; and I may weel tak the tale 
liame to mysell, tliat hae led a misruled and rov¬ 
ing life. But ye were aye a canny wife. We’re 
a’ frail—but ye caniia bae sae muckle to bow ye 
down.” 

" Less than I might have had—but mair, O far 
mai:^; than wad sink the stoutest brig e’er sailed 
out o’ Fairport liarbour! — Didna somebody say 
yestreen—at least sae it is borne in on iny mind, 
but auld folk hae weak fancies—did not somebody 
say that Joscelind, Countess of Glenallan, was de¬ 
parted frae life ? ” 

^ They said the truth whaever said it,” answered 
old Edie; slie was buried yestreen by torch-light 
at St Ruth%, and I, like a fule, gat a glilf wi’ seeing 
file lights and the riders.” 

It was their fashion since tiie days of tlie Great 
Earl that was lulled at Harlaw;—they did it to 
shuw scorn that they sliould die and be buried like 
other mortals: the wives o’ the house of Glenallan 
wailed nae wail for tlie husband, nor the sister for 
the brother.—But is she e’en ca’d to the long ac- 
count'P* 

** sure#” answered Edie, ^ as we maun a’ abide 
ikP 

Then I’ll unlade my mind, come o’t what will.” 

This she spoke with more alaerity than usually 
attended her expressions, and accompanied her 
words with an atUtnde of the hand, as if throwing 
^mething from her. then raised up her fbim, 
cnee tahi knd still retaining the appearance of hav¬ 


ing been so, though bent with age and rheianaihjii&i 
and stood before the beggar like a mumi^ ani¬ 
mated by some wandering spirit into a temporary 
resurrection. Her nght-blue eyes wandered to ind 
fro, as if she occasionally forgot and again j^mem 
bered the purpose for wltich her l^g and withered 
hand was searcliing among the miscellatieous con¬ 
tents of an ample old-Miioned pocket. At lengtli 
she pulled out a small chip-box, and opening it, 
took out a liandsome ring, in which was set a braid 
of hail’, composed, of two different colours, black 
and light brown, twined together, encircled with 
brilliants of considerable value. 

Gudeman,” she said to Ochiltree, ye wad 
e’er deserve mercy, ye maun gang my errand to 
tlie house of Glenallan, and ask for the Earl.” 

‘‘ The Earl of Glenallan, cummer! pu, he winna 
see ony o’ the gentles o’ tlie comitry, and what like¬ 
lihood is there that he wad sco the like o’ an auld 
gaberlunzie ? ” 

“ Gang your ways and. try ;—and tell him that 
Elspeth o’ the Ciaigburnfoot—he’ll mind me best 
by that name—maun see him or she be I’eneved 
frae her king pilgrimage, and that she sends him 
that ring in token of the business she wad speak 
o’.” 

Ochiltree looked on the ring with some admira¬ 
tion of its apparent value, and then carefully re¬ 
placing it in the box, and wrapping it in an old 
ragged handkerchief, ho deposited the token in his 
bosom. 

“ Weel, gudewife,” he said, “ I’se do your bid¬ 
ding, or it’s no be my fault. But surely there was 
never sic a braw propine as this sent to a yorl by 
an auld fish-wife, aud through the hands of a ga¬ 
berlunzie beggar.” 

With this reflection, Edie took up his pike-staff, 
put on his broad-brimmed bonnet, and set forih 
upon liis pilgrimage. The old woman remained for 
some time standing in a fixed posture, her eyes di¬ 
rected to the door through wliich her ^bassador 
had departed. The appearance of excitation, i^hicli 
the conversation had occasioned, gradually left her 
features ; she sunlc down upon her accustomed seat- 
and resumed her mechanical labour of the .distafi 
and spindle, with her wonted air of apathy. 

Edie Ocliiltree meanwhile advanced on his jour¬ 
ney. The distance to Glenallan was ten miles, a 
march which the old soldier accomplished in about 
four hours. V. itli the curiosity belonging to his idle 
trade and animated character, he tortured himself 
the whole way to consider what could be the mean¬ 
ing of this mysterious errand witli which he was 
intrusted, or what connexion the proud, wealtliy, 
and powerful Earl of Glenallan could have with the 
crimes or penitence of an old doting woman> whose 
rank in life did not greatly exceed that of li^ mes¬ 
senger. He endeavoured to caH to memory ail 
tliat ho had ever known or heard of the 
family, yet, having done so, remained altogether 
unable to form a conjectiTPe the subject.^ 
knew tlmt the whole extensive estate of to 

and powerful family had descended to 
tess lately deceased, vdio inherited, in 
markable degree, the stern, fiem, and 
pliaracter, vfedi had dist^gui^ed ti: 

Glenallan since they first figu^^ in 
Like the res4 of her aaooeidipxe, she 
otisly to the Bmmuf Civile 
tofm Englifih gentleman of 
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S ;o fortune^ who did not survive their union 
. The Countess wa^ therefore, left an 
fW, wi^ the uncontrolled mana^ment of 
KSiates of her two a^ns. The elder, Lord 
irho was to succeed to the title and for- 
of ClenaUan, was totally dependent on bis 
xnptlier during her life. The sebond, when he came 
of ^g!^; assumed the name and arms of bis father, 
and tdolc possession of his estate, according to the 
provisions of the Countess’s marriage-settlement. 
After this period, he chiefly resided in England, 
and paid very few and brief visits to his mother 
and brother; and these at length were altogether 
dispensed with, in consequence of his becoming a 
convert to tlie reformed I’eligion. 

But even before this mortal offence was given 
to its mistress, his residence at Glenallan offered 
few inducements to a gay young man like Edward 
Geraldin Neville, tliough its gloom and seclusion 
seemed to suit the retired and melancholy habits 
of his eter htother. Lord Geraldin, in the outset 
of li£^, had been a young man of accomplishment 
amiftopes. Those who knew him upon his travels 
^o^&rtoined the highest expectations of his future 
career. But such fair dawns are often strangely 
«)verca8i. The young nobleman returned to Scot¬ 
land, and after living about a year in his mother’s 
society at Glenallan-House, l\e seemed to have 
adopted all the stern gloom and melancholy of her 
charticter. Excluded from politics by the incapa¬ 
cities attached to those of his religion, and from all 
lighter avocations by choice, Lord Geraldin led a 
life of the strictest retirement. His ordinary society 
was composed of the clergymen of bis communion, 
who occasionally visited his mansion; and very rare¬ 
ly, upon stated occasions of high festival, one or 
two families who still professed the Catholic reli¬ 
gion were formally entertained at Glenallaii-House. 
But this was all;— their heretic neighbours laiew' 
nothing of the family whatever; and even the Ca- 
I |;^lks saw Kttle more than the sumptuous enter- 
and solemn parade which was exliibited 
on pose foimal occasions, from which all returned 
witlpout knowing whether most to wonder at the 
stem and stately demeanour of the Countess, or 
the deep arid gloomy dejection which never ceased 
for a moment to cloud the features of her sou. The 
late event had put him in possession of his fortune 
and title, and the neighbourhood had already begun 
to conjecture whether gaiety would revive with in¬ 
dependence, when those who had some occasional 
acquaintance with the interior of the family spread 
abroad a report, that tlie earl’s constitution was 
undermined by religious austerities, and that in all 
probability he would soon follow his mother to tlie 
mrave. This event was tlie more probable, as his 
brqtlier had died of a lingering complaint, which, 
in die lat^ years of bis Sfe, had affected at once 
hlft and his spirits: so that heralds and ge- 

were alr^y looking back into their re- 
W discover the heir of ffiis ill-fated familpr, and 
They^ taUqng, with gleesome anticipation, of 
th^g S^JpOity of a " great Glen413an cause.” 
door, Xdie OcinJtre© approached the front of Glen- 
an ancient builditig of great extent, 
which had been desired 
’ dones^ he began to eemsider 

' Wfll'.hk^y to gain access 

Iiiid»t after ]zuioh-e«i^ 

md token* to the Sail 


by one of the domestics. With this purpose hr ‘ 
stopped at a cottage, where he obtained the zneims 
of making up the ring in a sealed packet Hke a 
petition, adefreased, Forr his homor the Yert cf 
Glenllan — These, But being aware that missives 
delivered at the doors of great liouses by such per¬ 
sons as himself, do not always mak# tlieir way ac¬ 
cording to adch’ess, Edie determined^ like an old 
soldier, to reconnoitre the ground b^ore he made 
his final attack. As he approached the porter’s- 
lodge, he discovered, by the number of poox^ ranked 
before it, some of them being indigent pei^ms in 
the vicinity, and otliers itinerants of his own beg¬ 
ging profession,—that there was about to be'a ge¬ 
neral dole or distribution of charit 3 \ 

" A good turn,” said Edie to himself, " never 
goes unrewarded—I’ll maybe get a good awmous 
that I wad hae missed but for trotting on this auld ; 
wife’s errand,” 

Accordingly, he ranked up with the rest of this 
ragged regiment, assuming a station as near the 
front as possible,—a distmetion due, as he con¬ 
ceived, to his blue gown and badge, no less than to 
his years and experience ; but he soon found there 
was another principle of precedence in this assem¬ 
bly, to which he had not adverted. 

" Are ye a triple man, friend, that ye press for¬ 
ward sae bauldlyl—I’m thinking uo, for there’s 
nae Catholics wear timt badge.” 

" Na, na, 1 am no a Roman,” said Edie. 

" Then shank yoursell awa to the double folk, or 
single folk, that’s the Episcopals or Presbyterians 
yonder: it’s a shame to see a heretic hae sic a long 
white beard, tliat would do credit to a hermit.” 

Ochiltree, thus rejected from the society of the 
Catholic mendicants, or those w ho called themselves 
such, went to station lumsclf with the paupers of 
the communion of the church of England, to whom 
the noble donor allotted a double portion of his cha¬ 
rity. But never was a poor occasional conformist 
more roughly rejected by a High-chiwch copgrega- 
tion, oven when that matter was furiously agitate^ 
in the days of good Queen Anne. 

" See to him wi’ liis badge I” they said;—" he 
hears aiie o’ the Idng’s Presbyterian chaplains sough 
out a sermon on the morning of every birth-day, 
and now he w'ould pass himsell for ane o’ the Epte^ 
copal church! Na, na!—we’Ii take care o’ that,” 

Edie, thus rejected by Rome and Prelacy, was 
fain to slielter himself from tlie laughter of his 
bretlu'cn among the thin group of Presbyterums, 
who liad either disdained to disguise their religious 
opinions for the sake of an augmented dole, or per¬ 
haps know they could not attempt the liupo^tiou 
without a certainty of detection. 

The same degree of precedence was observed in 
the mode of distributing the charity, which con¬ 
sisted in bread, beef, and a piece of money, to each 
individual of all the tliree classes. The almoner, 
an ecclesiastic of grave appearance and demeanour, 
superintended in person the accommodation of the 
Catholic mendicants, asking a question or two of j 
each as he delivered the chmty, and recommeaidt- : 
ing to tlieir prayers the soul of josc^d, late COttiV* 
tess of Glenallan, mother of their benetecter^ The 
porter, distinguished by his long staff headed whh 
silver, and by tiie black gown tufted with koe el 
the same colour, which he had assumed Upon 
I general mourning in tixe fltmily, overlooked the ^ 
trlbution of the dote among the pr^aAtelte The 
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«|i«s-favdured kirk-folk were committed to the charge 
of ail aged domestic. 

As this last discussed some disputed point with 
the porter, his name, as it chanced to be occasion¬ 
ally mentioned, and then his features, strack Ochil¬ 
tree, and awakened recollections of fontner times. 
Th^ rest of the assembly were now retiring, when 
the domestic, again approaching the place where 
Edie still lingered, said, in a strong Aberdeenshire 
accent, " Fat is the auld feel-body deeing, that he 
canna gang avay, now that he’s gotten baith meat 
and siller?” 

“ Francie Macraw,” answered Edie Ochiltree, 
“ d’ye no mind Fontenoy, and ‘ Keep tliegither, 
front and rear!’ ” 

^^Ohonl olionl” cried Francie, with a true north- 
country yell of recognition, “ naebody could hae 
said that word but my auld front-rank man, Edie 
Ochiltree! But I’m sorry to see yo in sic a poor 
state, man.” 

No sae ill aff as yc may think, Francie. But 
I’m laith to leave this place without a crack wi’ yon, 
and I kenna when I may see you again, dor your 
folk dinna mak Protestants welcome, and that’s ae 
reason that I hae never been here before.” 

“ Fiisht, fusht,” said Francie, let that flee stick 
x’ the wa’—when the dii't’s dry it will rub out;— 
and come you awa wi’ me, and I’ll gie yc some¬ 
thing better than that beef bane, man.” 

Having then spoke a confidential word with the 
porter (probably to request his connivance), and 
having waited until the almoner had returned in¬ 
to the house with slow and solemn steps, Francie 
Macraw introduced his oUl comrade into the court 
of Glenallan-House, the gloomy gateway of which 
was surmounted by a huge scutcheon, in which the 
herald an(| undertaker had mingled, as usual, the 
emblems of human pride and of human nothing¬ 
ness,— the Countess’s Iieredilai'y coat-of-arms, with 
all its numerous quarterings, disposed in a lozenge, 
and surrounded by the separate shields of her pa¬ 
ternal and maternal ancestry, intermingled with 
scjiihes, hour-glasses, skulls, and other symbols of 
that mortality which levels all distinction?. Con¬ 
ducting his friend as speedily as possible along the 
large paved coiu’t, Macraw led the way through a 
side-door to a small apartment near the servants’- 
hall, which, in virtue of liis personal attendance 
upon tho Earl of Gienallan, he was entitled to call 
his ow*n. To produce cold meat of various kinds, 
strong beer, and even a glass of spirits, was no 
difficuity to a person of I’rancie’s importance, who 
had not lost, in his sense of conscious dignity, the 
keen northern prudence which recommended a good 
understanding with the butler. Our mendicant en¬ 
voy drank ale, and talked over old stories with liis 
comrade, until, no other topic of conversation oc¬ 
curring, he resolved to take up tlie theme of his 
ctnbas^, which had for some time escaped his me¬ 
mory. 

^ He li^ a petition to present to the Earl,” he 
srid^^for he judged it prudent to say nothing of 
the ring, not knowing, as he afterwards observed, 
how far the manners of a single soldier^ might havo 
been comq>ted by service in a great house. 

" Hout, tout, man,” said Francie," the Earl will 
h>ok at nae petitkmB>^but 1 can gie’t to the almo- 

. , m _ , 

> A vtnkle soldier means, In Scotch, a private eoldter. 


“ But it relates to some secret, that may^ 
lord wad like best to see’t himsell.” M " 

" I’m jeedging that’s the very reason thatrlne n^ 
moner will be for sering it the first and , 

" But I hae come a’ this way on pui^pose^to de* 
liver it, Francie, and ye really maun help me at a 
pinch.” 

" Ne’er speed then if I dinna,” answered the 
Aberdeenshire man: let them be as cankered as 
they like, they can but turn me awa, and I was 
just thinking to ask my discharge, and gang down 
to end my days at Inverurie.” 

With this doughty resolution of serving his 
friend at all ventures, since none was to en¬ 
countered which could much inconvenience him¬ 
self, Francie Macraw left the apartment. It was 
I long before he returned, and when he did, his man¬ 
ner indicated wonder and agitation. 

** I am nae seero gin ye be Edie Ochiltree o’ 
Garrick’s company in the Forty-twa, or gin ye be 
the deil in his likeness 1” 

And what makes ye speak in that 
manded the astonished mendicant. I 

Because my lord has been in sic a distress and. 
surpreese as I ne’er saw a man in my life. But 
he’ll see you—I got that job cookit. He was like 
a man awa frao himsell for mony minutes, and I 
thought he wad hae swarv’t a’thegither,— and fan 
he cam’ to himsell, he asked fao brought the packet 
—and flit trow ye I said?” 

“ An auld soger,” says Edie—“ that does like¬ 
liest at a gentle’s door; ab a farmer’s it’s best to 
say ye’re an auld tinkler, if ye need ony quarters, 
for maybe the gudewife will hae something to sou- 
thei’.” 

“ But 1 said ne’er ane o’ the twa,” answered 
Francie; “ my lord cares as little about the tane 
as the tother—for he’s best to them that can sou- 
tlier up our sins. Sae I e’en said the bit paper was 
brought by an auld man wi’ a long fite beard—he j 
might be a capeecliin freer for fat I kend, for IjdT 
was dressed like an auld palmer. Sae ye’ll beatent 
for up fan ever he can find mettle to face ye,” 

“ 1 wish I was weel through this business,” 
thought Edie to himself: mony folk surmise that 
the earl’s no very right in the judgment, and wha 
can say how fax’ he may be offended wi’ me for 
taking upon me sae muckle?” 

But there was npw no room for retreat—a bell 
sounded from distant part of tho mansion, and 
Macraw said, with a smothered accent, as if already 
ill his master’s presence, “ That’s my lord’s beU!— 
follow me, and step lightly and cannUy, Edie.” 

Edie followed his guide, who seemed to tre^ as 
if afraid of being overheard, through a long pass¬ 
age, and up a back stair, which admitted tlrnm in¬ 
to the family apartments. They were ample and 
extensive, furnished at such cost a^ showed the an¬ 
cient importance and splendour of the family; But; 
all the ornaments were in the taste of a former and 
distant period, and one would thave alxnoata^^ 
posed himself traversing tiie halls of a Scott^tie? ' 
bleman before the union«of the crowns, ffie 
Countess, partly from a haughfy cont^ptW ^ 
times in wMch she lived, pamy from 
family pride^ hafi not permitt^ the 
be altered or modernize during her remden^^Af i 
Glenallan-Honse^ The most 
decorations was a valuable eolj^tkm ol 
the 
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fcy In this particuJap also the 
giopMW^tast© of w fiunily seemed to predominate. 

fine fa^ly portraits by Vandyke 
an^,bther*!S^ters of eminence; but the .collection 
waa richest in the Saints and Martyrdoms of Do- 
menlcjhinOf Velasqu6z« and Murillo, and other sub< 
jects of the same kind, which had been selected in 
preference to landscapes or historical pieces. The 
manner in which these awful, and sometimes dis¬ 
gusting, subjects were represented, liarmonized 
with the gloomy state of the apartments,—a cir¬ 
cumstance which was not altogether lost on the old 
man, as he traversed them imder the guidance of 
his quondam fellow-soldier. He was about to ex¬ 
press some sentiment of this kind, but Francie 
imposed silence on him by signs, and opening a i 
door at the end of the long picture-gallery, ushered 
him into a small antechamber hung with black. 
Here they found the almoner, with his ear turned 
to a door ojjposite that by which they entered, in 
the atti^jode of one who listens with attention, but 
is at same time afraid of being detected in the 

...-''■'The old domestic and churchman started when 
they perceived each other. But the almoner fii’st 
recovered his recollection, and advancing towards 
Macraw, said, under his breath, but with an au¬ 
thoritative tone, How dare you approach the 
Earl’s apartment without knocldug? aud wdio is 
this stranger, or what has he to do here?—Retire 
to the gallery, and wait for mo there.” 

‘‘ It’s impossible just now to attend your reve¬ 
rence,” answered Macraw, raising his voice so as 
to be heard in the next room, being conscious that 
the priest would not maintain the altercation with¬ 
in hearing of his patron,—the Earl’s bell kis 
rung.” 

He had scarce uttered the words, wdien it was 
rung again with gi’cater violence than before; and 
the ecclesiastic, perceiving further expostulation 
in^^ssi^, lifted his finger at Macraw, with a mc- 
nacBj§^fcfiitude, as he left the apartment. 

^ tt toll’d ye sae,” said the Aberdeen man in a 
whimper to Edie, and then proceeded to open the 
door near which they had observed the chaplain 
stationed. 


CHAPTER XXVllI. 

-This ring,—• 

This little ring, with necromantic force. 

Has raised the ghost of Pleasure tc> ray fears, 
OouiTU*ed the sense of honour and of love 
Into such shapes, tbey.fright me froin myself. 

The Fatal Marriage. 

Th^ 5 ancient forms of mourning were observed 
in Cri^allan^Housoy notwithstanding the obduracy 
Trifich the members of the family were popu¬ 
larly riiuposed tp refuse to the dead the usual tri¬ 
bute of laiuentafion. It was remarked, that when 
dhe received Ihe fatal letter announcing tlie death of 
her s^oud, and, as was once believed, her favou¬ 
rite the hand of thS^^jntess did not sliake, nor 
her ey^d, twinkle, any inore than upon perusal of 
a let^y of ordinary business. Heaven only knows 
iriwMfe the fiuppressiott of maternal sorrow, which 
might not have some effect 
her own death. It waa at least geue- 
file epeplectie stroke, which 
her eristence, was, 
Otffiraged Nature for 


the restraint to which her feelings had been eub* 
jected; But although Lady Glenallan forbore the 
usual external signs of grief, she had caused znany 
of the apartments, amongst others her own ana 
that of the Earl, to be hung with the exterior tr^* 
pings of woe. 

The Earl of Glenallan was therefiare seated in 
an apartment hung with black clothe which waved 
in dusky folds along its lofty walls. A screen, also 
covered with black baize, placed towards fie high 
and narrow window, intercepted much of file broken 
light which found its way through the stained glass, 
that represented, with such skill as the fourteenth 
I century possessed, the life and sorrows of the pro-^ 
phet Jeremiah. The table at which the Earl 'ms 
seated was lighted with two lamps wrought in 
ver, shedding that unpleasant and doubtful light 
which arises from the rainglmg of artificial lustre 
with that of general daylight. The same table dis¬ 
played a silver crucifix, and one or two clasped 
parchment hooks. A large picture, exquisitely 
painted by Spagnoletto, represented the martyr¬ 
dom of St Stephen, and was the only ornament of 
the apartment. 

The inhabitant and lord of this disconsolate cham¬ 
ber was a man not past the prime of life, yet so 
broken down with disease and mental misery, so 
gaunt and ghastly, that he appeared but a wreck 
of manhood ; and when ho hastily arose and ad¬ 
vanced towards his visitor, the exertion seemed al - 
most to overpower his emaciated frame. As they 
met in tlie midst of the apartment, the contrast they 
exhibited was very striking. The halp cheek, firm 
stop, erect stature, and undaimted presence and 
hearing of the old mendicant, indicated patience 
and content in the extremity of age, and in the 
lowest condition to which humanity can sink; while 
the sunken eye, pallid check, aud tottering form of 
.the nobleman with whom ho was confronted, showed 
liow little wealth, power, and even the advantages 
of youth, have to do witli that wliich gives l*epose 
to the mind, and firmness to the frame. 

The Earl met the old man in the middle of tlie 
room, and having commanded his attendant to with¬ 
draw into the gallery, and sufter no one to enter 
the antechamber till ho rung the bell, awaited, wifii 
hurried yet fearful impatience, until he heard first, 
the door of his apartment, and then that of the 
antechamber, shut and fastened by the spring-bolt. 
When he was satisfied with this security against 
being overheard, Lord Glenallan came close up to 
the mendicant, whom he probably mistook for some 
person of a religious order in disguise, and said, in 
a liasty yet faltering tone, In the name of all our 
religion holds most holy, tell me, reverend father, 
what am I to expect from a communication opened 
by a token connected with such horrible recollec¬ 
tions V‘* 

The old man, appalled by a manner so different 
from what he had expected from the proud and 
powerful nobleman, was at a lo$s how to answeir, 
and in what manner to undeceive him. Tell 
continued the Earl, in a tone of increasing trepida¬ 
tion and agony—tell me, do you come to say 
all that has been done to expiate guilt so horrih^i 
has been too little and too trivial for the 
and to point out new and more efficaeioue 
severe penance ?—-1 will not blench from,l^£a£^ 
-rlet me suffer the pains# my W 

body, rafiier tha^i hereafter in the spiril I 


^ £<£ie tiad now x>e<soQect|ol3k oitott^ to pei^iro^ 
iwt if he & not Interropt tlto frankaosa of Xmd 
Cilenallail*s adaiMsioos, h« ms Hkdy to bocome the 
coafidaxit of more than might he safe Bor to 
know. Ho therefore uttered with a hasty and trem¬ 
bling voice —“ Your lordship’s honour is mistaken 
am not of your persuasion, nor a clergyman, 
but, witli all reverence, only puir Edie Ochiltree, 
the king’s bedesman and your honour’s.” , 

Tills explanation he accompanied by a profound 
bow after his manner, and men drawing himself 
up erect, rested his arm on his staff, threw back his 
long white hair, and fixed his eyes upon the Earl, 
as he waited for an answer. 

" And you are not, then,” said Lord GJenadan, 
after a pause of surprise—^ you are not then a Ca¬ 
tholic priest?” 

^ God forbid! ” said Edie, forgetting in his con¬ 
fusion to whom ho was speaking; I am only the 
kmg’s bedesman and your honour’s, as I said be- 
f(»e.” 

The Earl turned hastily away, and paced the 
room twice or thrice, as if to recover the effects of 
his mistake, and tlien, coming close up to the men¬ 
dicant, he demanded, in a stem and commanding 
tone, wliat he meant by intruding himself on his 

£ had thouglit proper to send Jiim. Edie, a man 
of much spirit, was less daunted at this mode of in¬ 
terrogation than he Imd been confused by the tone of 
confidence in which the Earl had opened them con¬ 
versation. To the reiterated question from whom 
ho had obtained the ring, he answered composedly, 
* From one who was better known to the Earl thmi 
to him.” 

" Better known to me, fellow ? ” said Lord Glen- 
allan: " what is your meaning?—explain yourself 
instancy, or you shall experience the consequence 
of breaking in upon the hours of family distress.” 

^ It was auld Elspeth Mucklebackit that sent me 
here,” said the beggar, in order to say”- 

** You dote, old man I” said the Earl; " I never 
heard the name—but tliis dreadful token reminds 
mo”- 

I mind now, my lord,” said Ochiltree, " she 
tauM me your lordship w’ould be raair familiar wi’ 
Iter, if I ca’d her Elspeth o’ the Craigburufoot— 
she had tliat name when she lived on your honour’s 
land, that is, your honour’s worshipful mother’s that 
waa then*—Grace be wi’ her! ” 

^ Ay,” aaid the appalled nobleman, as his counte¬ 
nance sunk, and hia cheek assumed a hue yet more 
cadaverous; ** tliat name is indeed written in the 
most tragic page of a deplorable history. But what 
can she desire of me? Is she dead or living?” 

^ Living, my lord; and entreats to see your lord- 
ship before she dies, for she has something to com¬ 
municate that hangs upon her very soul, and she 
says she caima flit in peace until she sees you.” 

^ Not until slie secs me I—what can that mean? 
But fe doting with age and infirmity. I tell 
Mend, I called at lier cottage myself, not a 
twelvemonth since, from a report that she was in 
disteess, aad she did not even know my face or 
votes.” 

^ If your honour wsd permit me,” said Ecfie, to 
whom tile length of tiie wnference rei^tored a 
Di hte professKonal audacity and native talkative- 
hwte—“ if ytm bon<mil^lwad but permit me, I wad 
lay, tinder correction of your katiship’s better judg¬ 


ment that auM Etetii’s acme bf 
rcmied strengths and easties that one 
the hifls. There saite m<my parts nf Im 
appear, os I may say, hud waste and de 
then there’s parts tlmt look the steevsr, 
stronger, and the grander, because they areikting 
just like to fragments the nte ^ the rest 

She’s an awful woman.” 

She always was so,” said the Earl, idmcst un¬ 
consciously echoing the observation of tiie mendi¬ 
cant ; she always was diftereni from otiier women 
—likest perhaps to her who is now no more, in her 
temper and turn of mind.—She wishes to see me, 
then*” 

Before she dies,” said Edie, she earnestly en¬ 
treats that pleasure.” 

" It will be a pleasure to neither of us,” s^d tiie 
Earl sternly, yet she shall be gratifi^. She lives, 
I think, on the sea-shore to the southward ot Fair- 
port*” 

‘‘ Just between Monkbams and Knoekwinnoek 
Castle, hut nearer to Monkbams. Your lor|^hip’s 
honour will ken the laird and Sir Artiiur, doubt¬ 
less*” 

A stare, as if he did not comprehend^ the ques¬ 
tion, was Lord Glenallan’s answer. Edie saw his 
mind was elsewhere, and did not venture to repeat 
a query which ^vas so little germain to the matter. 

‘‘ Are 50 U a Catholic, old man?” demanded the 
Earl. 

“ No, my lord,” said Ochiltree stoutly; for the 
remembrance of the unequal division of the dole 
rose in his mind at the moment; " I thank Heaven 
I am a good Protestant.” 

^ Ho who can conscientiously call himself goodi 
has indeed reason to thank Heaven, be his form ol 
Christianity what it will—But who is he that shall 
dare to do so! ” 

‘‘ Not I,” said Edie; “ I trust to beware of tiie 
sill of presumption.” 

^ What was your trade in your youth?” epnti- 
nued the Earl. f 

" A soldier, my lord; and raony a sair"' day^s 
kempiug I’ve seen. I was to have been made a 
sergeant, but”- 

- ‘‘ A soldier t then you have slain and burnt, and 
sacked and spoiled?” 

** I ^\inna say,” replied Edie, that I have been 
better than my neighbours;—it’s a rough trade — 
war’s sweet to them that never tried it,” 

‘‘ And you are now old and miserable, asking from 
precarious charity, the food wliich in your youth 
you tore foom the liand of the poor peasant?” 

“ I am a beggar, it is true, my lord; but I am 
nae just sae miserable neither, bor my sins, I bae 
had grace to repent of them, if 1 might say sae, 
and to lay them where they may be better bmme 
than by me; and for my food, naebody gnteteM m 
auld man a bit and a drmk--^Sae 1 live as I ctin, 
and am contented to die when ! am ea’d upom” 

" And thus, then, with littie look back vmon 
that is peasant or prateeworthy m your past Bfo*— 
with leim to look forward to <m tide side of 
you are contented to drag out the rest of ytimr m- 
istence? Go, be^me! and In your age msd Jtevitirty 
and weariness, never envy therfovd m 
sten as this, eltiief in his sleej^g or widdng^^ 
ments-—Here itrsemetitinr for 11^” ' 

The Earl ned into tiie Mufn hmt ifti # 
guineas. Bdie wo«dd peribitipeltevti 
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t!<H^ Loard Gteallisa 'was too 
adfloit of oii^ answer or dispute, ihe 
servant—“ See this old mm 
from castle—let no one ask him any fues- 

^ns-Hsnd yottj friend, begone, and forget the road 
that leadft to my house.’' 

^ 'Ehat ’^ouM be difficidt for me,” said Edie, 
look^ at the gold which he still held in his hand, 
that would be e’en didicult, since your bonour lias 
gten me such gude cause to remember it.” 

Lord GlemUlan stared, as hardly comprehending 
die old man’s boldness in daring to bandy words 
with him, and, witli his hand, made him another 
signal of depa^ure, which the mendicant instantly 
obeyed. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

VoKbti was one In all their idle sport, 

Uke a monarch, ruled their little court; 
jKbe pliant bow he form’d, the flying ball, 
yl^he bat, the wicket, were his labours all- 

Crabbe's Village, 


PiUNCis Macra w, agreeably to the commands 
of hia master, attended the mendicant, in order to 
see him fairly out of the estate, w ithout iiermittiiig 
him to have conversation, or intercourse, with any 
of.the Earl’s dependents or domestics. But, judi- 
iiously considering that the restriction did not ex¬ 
tend to himself, who \vas the person intrusted with 
the convoy, he used every measure in his power to 
extort from Edie the nature of his confidential and 
secret interview with Lord Glenallan. • But Edie 
had been in his time accustomed to cross-examina¬ 
tion, and easily evaded those of his quondam com¬ 
rade. The secrets of grit folk,” said Ochiltree 
within himself, “ are just like the wild beasts that 
are sliut up in cages. Keep them hard and fast 
jmecked up, and it’s a’ very weel or bettor—but 
a)B;^letJhem out, they will turn and rend you. 1 
mi Mte ijw Ul Dugald Gumi cam aff for letting loose 
his ftongue about the Major's leddy and Captain 
Barjdilier.” 

Prancie was therefore foiled in his as^ults upon 
die fidelity of the mendicant, and, like an indif¬ 
ferent chess-player, became, at every unsuccessful 
movement, more liable to the coimter-checks of liis 
opponent. 

" Sae ye uphauld ye had nae particulars to say 
, to my lord but about your ain matters ?” 

Ay, and about the wee bite o’ things I had 
taught frae abroad,” ^d Edie. " I ken’d you pa- 
[ pist folk are unco set on the relics that are fetched 
shirks and sac forth.” 

' ^ Tjfoth, my Lord maun be turned feel outright,” 

^aid ^ domestie^ ^ an he puts himsell into sic a 
enrfiafle for onything ye could bring him, Edie.” 

I doublua ye may say true in the main, neigh¬ 
bour,” replied the beggar ; but maybe he’s had 
hard play m hka younger days, Francie, and 

S isettles f^k ssir.” 

fie> and ye may say that—and since 
ne’er come back to the estate, or, if 
no find me there, I’se e’en tell 
heart in his young time sae wrecked 
t it’s a wonder it hasna brok^ out¬ 
re ife^s day.*' 

toOchfitreei*^^^ 

^ 5!iron^ l.rcc|bpii1” 


“ tsodi, and ye has gueiwed it,” wdd 
«jeest a cusin o* his nahi>—MKss Bvelind 
as they suld hae ca’d her j-—there was a 1)0 

the country about it, but it was hushed up, as tlwr 
grandees were concerned;—it’s mafr than twenty 
years syne—ay, it will be three-imd-^wenty.” 

Ay, I was in America then,” said the mmtdicant, 
‘‘ and no in the way to hear the cotintaty clashes.” 

There was little clash about it, man,” reidied 
Macraw; " ho liked this young leddy, andsuld hae 
manied her, but his mother land it oat, and then 
the deil gaed o’er Jock Wabster. At last, the peer 
lass clodded hersell o’er the scaur at the Craig** 
burafoot into the sea, and there was an end o’t,” 

“ An end o’t wi’ the puir leddy,” said tlie mendi* 
cant, but, as I rackon, nae end o’t wi’ the yerL” 

" Nae end o’t till his life makes an end,” an¬ 
swered the Aberdonian. 

‘‘ But what for did the auld Countess forbid the 
marriage ? ” continued the persevering querist. 

Fat for!—she maybe didna weel ken for fiit 
lierscll, for she ^’d a’ bow .to her bidding, right 
or wrang—But it was kend the young leddy was 
inclined to some o’ the heresies of the country— 
mair by token, she was sib to him nearer than our 
Church’s rule admits of. Sae the leddy was driven 
to tlie desperate act, and the yerl has never rinco 
held his head up like a man.” 

‘‘ Weel away!” replied Ochiltree;— f* it’s e’en 
queer I ne’er heard tliis tale afore.” 

It’s e’en queer that ye hear it now, for deil aae 
o’ the servants durst hae spoken o’t had the auld 
Countess been living. Eh, man, Edie I but she was 
a trimmer—it wad hae taen a skeely man to hae 
squared wi’ her I—But she’s in her grave, and we 
nmy loose our tongues a bit fan we meet a friend. 
— But fare ye weel, Edie — 1 maun be back to Hhe 
evening service. An ye come to Inverurie maybe 
sax months awa, dinna forget to ask after Francie 
Macraw.” 

What one kindly pressed, the other as firmly 
promised; and the friends having thus parted, with 
every testimony of mutual regain, the domestic of 
Lord Glenallau took his road back to the seat oi 
his master, leaving Ocliiltree to trace onward his 
habitual pilgrimage. 

It was a fine summer evening, and the World — 
that is, the little circle which was all in ail to the 
individual by whom it was trodden, lay before Edie 
Ochiltree, for the choosing of his night’s quarters. 
When he had passed the less hospitable domains 
of Glenallan, he had in his option so many places of 
refuge for tlie evening, tliat he was nice, even 
fastidious in the choice. Ailie Sim’s public was on 
the road-side about a mile before liim; but there 
would be a parcel of young fellows therd on the 
Saturday night, and that was a bar to civil conver* 
sation. Other gudemen and gudew^ves,” as the 
farmers and their dames are termed in Sco^and, 
successively presented themselves to his tmagma* 
tion. But one was deaf, and could not hear him; 
another toothless, and could not make him hear \, 
a third had a cross temper; and a foprth au ill-,: 
natured house-dog. At Motikbarns or Knockv^v; 
nock he was sure of a favourable and hoaplttd^^. 
reception; but they too distant to be eonTCejl- 
ently reached that night. ' 

^ I dinna ken how it is,” eaid Hie old miupi^ ^h^t 
1 am nicer about mV quimre dik 
I mind havmg been mmy Mm 
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a’ the bni'erB )*ouder, and finding <mt mb may 
he haijniet* without them, ban made me proud o* 
my arn But I wuss it bode me gude, for pride 
goeth before destruction. At ony rate, the warst 
bam e’er man lay in wad be a pleasanter abode 
than Glenallan-House, wi’ a’ the pictures and black 
velvet, and silver bonny-wawliea belanging to it— 
Sae I’ll e’en settle at ance, and put in for Ailie 
Sim’s.” 

As the old man descended the hill above the 
little hamlet to which he was bending his course, 
the setting snn had relieved its inmates from their 
labour, and the young men, availing themselves of 
the fine evening, wore engaged in the sport of long- 
bowls on a patch of common, while the women and 
elders looked on. The shout, the laugh, the excla¬ 
mations of winners and losers, came in blended 
dborus np the path which Ochiltree was descending, 
and awafeened in his recollection the days when 
ho himself had been a keen competitor, and fre¬ 
quently victor, in games of strength and agility. 
These remembrances seldom fail to excite a sigh, 
even when the evening of life is cheered by brighter 
prospects than those of our poor mendicant. At 
that time of day,” was his natural reflection, ‘‘ I 
would have thought as little about ony auld palm- 
ering body that was coming down the edge of Kin- 
blythemont, as ony o’ thae stalwart young chiels 
does e’enow about auld Edie Ochiltree.” 

He was, however, presently cheered, by finding 
that more importance was attaclied to his arrival 
than his modesty had anticipated. A disputed cast 
had occurred between the bands of ])laycrs, and as 
the gauger favoured the one party, and the school¬ 
master the other, the matter might be said to be 
taken up by the liigher powers. The miller and 
smith, also, had espoused difierent sides, and, con¬ 
sidering the vivacity of two such disputants, there 
was reason to doubt w'hcthcr the strife might be 
amicably terminated. But the first })crson who 
caught a sight of the mendicant exclaimed, Ah! 
liere comes auld Edie, that kens the rules of a’ 
country ^mes better than ony man that ever drave 
a bowl, or threw an axle-tree, or putted a stanc 
either;—let’s hae nao quarrelling, callants—we’ll 
stand by auld Edie’s judgment.” 

Edie was accordingly welcomed, and installed as 
umpire, witli a general shout of gratulation. With 
all the modesty of a bishop to whom the mitre is 
proffered, or of a now Speaker called to the chair, 
the old man declined the high trust and responsi¬ 
bility with which it was proposed to invest him, and, 
in requital for his self-denial and humility, had the 
pleasure of receiving the reiterated assurances of 
young, old, and middle-aged, that he was simply 
the best qualified person for the office of arbiter 

in the haill country-side.” Thus encouraged, he 
proceeded gravely to the execution of his duty, and, 
ati^tly forbidding all aggravating expressions on 
eifibier ^de, he heard the smith and gauger on one 
side, the iniller and schoolmaster on tlie other, as 
|ux4or and senior counsel. Edie’s mind, • however, 
"was fully made up on the subject before the pleading 
began; likethat of many a judge, who must never¬ 
theless go through all tiie forms, and endure, in its 
fill! extent, the moquence and argumentation of the 
Bar. For when all had been said on both sides, 
imd much of |t said over oftener than once, our se- 
^1^^ being well and ripbly advised, pronounced the 
and heaHng lodgment, that the disputed 


cast was a drawn one, and should tliei^ojn 
to neither party. This judicious decision^^ , _ ^ 
concord to the field of players; tfiey 
arrange their match and tlieir bets, with the blh* 
morous mirth usual on such occasions of vill^ 
sport, and the more ea^r were already stripping 
their jackets^ and committing them, with them co¬ 
loured handkerchiefs, to the care of wives, sisters, 
and mistresses. But tlieir mirth was singularly in¬ 
terrupted. 

On the outside of the group of players began to 
arise sounds of a description very different from 
those of sport—tliat sort of suppressed sigh and 
exclamation, with which the first news of calamity 
is received by the hearers, began to be heard in¬ 
distinctly. A buzz went about among the women 
of Eh, sirs! sac young and sae suddenly sum¬ 
moned I”— It then extended itself among the men, 
and silenced the sounds of sportive mirth. All un¬ 
derstood at once that some disaster had happened 
in the country, and each inquired the cause at his 
neighbour, who laiew as little as the queris^ At 
length the rumour reached, in a distinct shape, .the 
ears of Edie Ochiltree, who was in the very centre- 
of the assembly. The boat of Mucklebackit, 
fisherman whom wo have so often mentioned, had 
been swamped at sea, and four men had perished, 
it was affirmed, including Mucklebaekit and his son. 
Rumour had in this, however, as in other cases, 
gone beyond the truth. The boat had indeed been 
overset; but Stephen, or, as he was called, Steonie 
Mucklebackit, was the only man who had been 
drowned. Although the place of his residence and 
his mode of life removed the young man from the 
society of the country folks, yet they failed not to 
pause in their rustic mirth to pay that tribute to 
sudden calamity, wliicli it seldom fails to receive in 
cases of infrequent occurrence. To Ochiltree, in 
particular, the news came like a knell, tlio rather 
that ho had so lately engaged this young man’s as^ 
sistance in an afi’air of sportive misciiief; and thoiu*^ 
neitlier loss nor injury was designed to the Ge»f 
adept, yet the work was not precisely one in ^ 
the latter hours of life ought to be occupied, ^ 
Misfortunes never come ;ilone. While Ochiltree, 
pensively leaning upon his staff, added liis regrets 
to those of the hamlet which bewailed the young 
man’s sudden death, and internally blamed himself 
for the transaction in which he had so lately en¬ 
gaged him, the -old man’s collar was seized by a 
peace-officer, who displayed liis baton in his right 
hand, and exclaimed, In the Icing’s name,” 

The gauger and schoolmaster united their rhetc^ 
ric, to prove to the constable and his acsistant that 
he had no right to arrest the king’s bed^moh Os a 
vacant; and the mute eloquence of the miller and 
smith, which was vested in their clenched fists, was 
prepared to give highland hail for thmr arbiter; his 
blue gown, they said, was his warrant for traveUmg 
the country. 

. But his blue gown,” answered! the o^Scer^ is 
nae protection for assault, robbery> and murder; 
and ray warrant is agarast him for these ^ 

" Murder! ” said iSiie, ‘‘ murder I wha did I 
murder?” ' • " , , i 

" Mr German I>QU8tercivil, the 
Withershintminlng-works.” ) 

" Murder Dusteramvel hgut, he’s 
life-like^ man ” 

^‘Nae thanks to you if he be; 
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gle if be true li© tells, and ye maim 

mwAifar^t at the bidding of the law,’» 
:^pj|!l||ii|endeYe of the mendicant shrunk back at 
hqi^^g of the charges against him, but 

;m<W'uian oho kind hand thrust meat and bread 
ahd i^nce u|^on Edip, to maintain him in the prison, 
to which the officers were about to conduct him. 
Thanks to ye! God bless ye a^, bairns 1—IVe 
gotten out 0 * mony a snare when I was waur de¬ 
serving o* deliverance—I shall escape like a bird 
I from the fowler. Play out your play, and never 
mind me — I am inair grieved for the puir lad tliaPs 
gone, than for aught they can do to me.” 

Accordingly, tlie unresisting prisoner was led off, 
while he mechanically accepted and stored in liis 
wallets the alms which poured in on every hand, 
and ere h© left the hamlet, w'as as deep-laden as a 
government victualler. The labour of bearing this 
accumulating burden was, however, abridged, by, 
the officer ^mcuinng a cart and horse to convey the 
old maaio a magistrate, in order to his examina¬ 
tion sua committal. 

Tne disaster of Steenic, and the arrest of Edie 
-"fiut a stop to the sports of the village, the pensive 
inhabitants of which began to speculate upon the 
vicissitudes of human affairs, which had so suddenly 
'consigned one of tlieir comrades to the grave, and 
placed their master of the revels in some danger of 
being hanged. The character of Dousterswivel be¬ 
ing pretty generally known, which w'as in his case 
equivalent to being pretty generally detested, there 
were many speculations upon the probability of the 
accusation being malicious. But all agreed, that if 
Edie Ochiltree behoved in all events to suffer upon 
this occasion, it was a great pity he had not bettor 
merited his fate by killing Doustei'swivcl outright. 


CHAPTER XXX. 

N^'W2jpds he?— One that for the lack of land 
WWSSll fight upon the water—he hath challenged 
r Formerly the grand whale; and by his titles 
I Of Leviathan, lichcmoth, and so torth. 

( He tilted with a sword-fish—Marry, sir, 

Th* aquatic had the best—tho argument 

StUl galls our champion's breech. Old Play, 

“ And the* poor young fellow, Steciiie Miickle- 
backit, is to be buried this morning,’’ said our old 
friend Hie Antiquary, as he exchanged his quilted 
night-gown for an old-fashioned black coat in lieu 
of the snuff-coloured vestment which he ordinarily 
wore, “ and, I presume, it is expected that I should 
attend Hie funeral ? ” 

Ou ay,” answered Hie faithful Caxon, offici- 
oiisiy brushing the white threads and specks from 
hia patron’s habit. The body, God help us! was 
aae broken against the rocks that they’re fain to 
burry the burial. The sea’s a kittle cast, as I tell 
my danghter, puir thing, when I want her to get 
up her apiritfil; Hie sea, says I, Jenny, is as uncer- 
tmn a,calling 

« ling of an old periwig-maker, that’s 
business by crops and the powder- 
thy topics of consolation are as ill 
f are for^gn to the present purpose. 
i ftminal What have I to do with 
4, who have enough and to spare of 
I pWty of you a^in, am I expected 
^ ; people to atteiia the funeral ol their 


“ On, donbHess, your honour is expeot^)^. an¬ 
swered Caxon ; “ weel I wot ye are expecited* 
ken, in this country ilka gentleman is wussod^ to 
be sae civil as to see the corpse aff his grounds j 
ye needna gang higher than the loan-head—it’s no 
expected your honour suld leave the land; it’s just j 
a Kelso convoy, a step and a half ower the doox'- 
6tane.” 

‘‘ A Kelso convoy! ” echoed the inquisitive Anti¬ 
quary ; " and why a Kelso convoy more than any 
other ? ” 

“ Dear sm,” answered Caxon, how should I 
ken ? it’s just a by-word.” 

Caxon,” answered Oldbuck, thou art a mere 
periwig-maker— Had T asked Ochiltree the ques¬ 
tion, he would have had a legend ready made -to 
iny hand.” 

My business,” replied Caxon, with more ani¬ 
mation than he commonly displayed, is with the 
outside of your honour’s head, as ye are accustomed 
to say.” 

'frue, Caxon, true ; and it is no reproach to a 
thatcher that he is not an upholsterer.” 

He then took out his memorandum-book and 
wrote dowi Kelso convoy—said to be a step and 
a half ower the threshold. Authority—Caxon.— 
Quccre —Whence derived? Mem. To wi*ite to Dr 
Graysteel upon the subject.” 

Having made this entry, he resumed—And 
truly, as to this custom of tho landlord attending 
tlie body of the peasant, I approve it, Caxon. It 
comes from ancient times, and was founded deep 
in the notions of mutual aid and dependence be¬ 
tween the lord and cultivator of Hio soil. And 
heroin I must say, the feudal system (as also in its 
courtesy towards womankind, hi which it exceeded) 
— herein 1 say, the feudal usages mitigated and 
softened the sternness of classical times. No man, 
Caxon, ever heard of a Spartan attending the fu¬ 
neral of a Helot—yet I dare be sworn that John 
of the Girncll—ye have heard of him, Caxon?” 

Ay, ay, sir,” answered Caxon ; naebody can 
liac been king in your honour’s company without 
hearing of that gentleman.” 

“ Well,” continued the Antiquary, ‘^1 would bet 
a trifle there was not a kolb kcrl, or bondsman, or 
peasant, ascriptus glehce, died upon the monies’ ter* 
ritorics down here, but John of tlie Gimell saw 
them fairly and decently interred.” 

“ Ay, but if it like your honour, they say he had 
mair to do wi’ the births than the burials. Ha I ha I 
ha! ” with a gleeful chuckle. 

“ Good, Caxon! very good!—why, you shine this 
morning.” 

And besides,” added Caxton, slily, enconi-agod 
by bis patron’s approbation, “ they say too, mat 
the Catholic priests in tliae time.s gat s<aneHilng for 
ganging about to burials.” 

Right, Caxon I right as my glove I By the by, I , 
fancy tliat phrase comes from the custom of pleii%- 
ing a glove as the signal of irrefragable faiHi — 
right, I say, as my glove, Caxon—but we of tlie 
Protestant ascendency have the more merit in dt^ 
ing that duty for nothing, which cost money in tlie 
reign of that empress of sttpersHHon, whom 
ser, Caxon, terms, in his^aUegoricid plirase, 

-—. The daughter of that woman 

Abeasa, daughter of Oorecca How--—; 

But why talk I of these things to 

Lo vel has spoiled mb, and taught me lite ; 



^ «aid the Aiiti<maj*^, ‘‘ I wUi betake 

^ Kew, Meiikbaam/’ said Me eister, m \m enter- 
inf tie parlour, ** ye maniMKi be angry.*’ 

I My dear uncle!” began Miss McIntyre. 

I What’s the meaning of all Ibis \ ” said Oldbuck, 
in aJarm of some impending bad news, and arguing 
upon the supplicating tone of the ladies, as a for¬ 
tress apprehends an attack from the very first fiou- 
rish of the trumpet which announces the summons 
—what’s all this! — what do you bespeak my 
patience for ? ” 

No particular matter, I should hope, sir,” said 
Hector, who, with his arm in a sling, was seated at 
the breakfast-table;—however, whatever it may 
amount to 1 am answerable for it, as I am for much 
more tsoublo that I have occasioned, and for which 
I have little more than thanks to offer.” 

No, no! heartily welcome, heartily welcome— 
only let it be a warning to you,” said the Anti¬ 
quary, ** against your fits of anger, which is a short 
madness— Ira furor 6rm8—but what is tliis new 
disaster!” 

‘‘ My dog, sir, has unfortunately thrown down”— 

** Tf it please Heaven, not the lachrymatory from 
Clochnaben! ” interjected Oldbuck. 

Indeed, uncle,” said the young lady, ‘‘ I am 
afraid—it was that which stood upon the sideboard 
—the poor^iing only meant to eat the pat of fi-ebli 
butter.” 

In which she has fully succeeded, I presume, 
for I see that on the table is salted. But that is 
no^iing—my lachrymatory, the main pillar of my 
theory on which I rested to show, in despite of the 
ignorant obstinacy of Mac-Cribb, that the Romans 
liad passed the defiles of these mountains, and left 
behind them traces of their arts and arms, is gone 
—annihilated—reduced to such fragments as might 
be the shreds of a broken—fiovA erpot! 

-Hector, I love thee, 

But never more bo officer of mine." 

" Why, really, sir, I am afraid I should make a 
bad flgi^ in a regiment of your raising.” 

least, Hector, I would have jou dispatch 
your camp train, and travel expeditii^ or relictih im- 
pedimenti$. You cannot conceive how 1 am aiino> ed 
by this beast—i^e commits burglary, I believe, for 
1 heard her charged with breaking into the kit¬ 
chen after all the doors were locked, and eating up 
a shoulder of mutton.” — (Our readere, if they 
chance to remember Jenny Rintlierout’s precaution 
of leaving the door open when she went down to 
the fisher’s cottage, will probably acquit poor Juno 
of that aggravation of guilt which the lawyers call 
a ^uMrtm fre^y and which makes the distinction 
betwefm burgl^y and privately stealing.) 

i am truly sorry, sir,” said Hector, that Juno 
liaa committed so much disorder; but Jack Muir- 
head, breaker, was never able to bring her un¬ 
der command. She has more travel than any bitch 
I ever koew, 

** ’Then, Hoctor^ I wish the bitch would travel 
brnrself out of my fiwuxids.” 

** We will bo«& m us retreat to-morrow, or to-day, 
birt I would not wifiinily part from my mothm^'s 
liotber in unkindness about a paltry pipkui.” 


« WhJ^S wbuld 

tinned Hector; was just such a 
use in Bgypt to cool wine, or sberbot, ^ 

—X brought home a pair oi 
brought home twen^,” 

" What! ” said Oldbuck, ** ^ped sudt m that 
your dog threw down 1 ” 

Yes, sir,’ much such a sort of earthen jar as 
that which was on the sideboaird. They are in my 
[ lodgings at Fairport; we brought a parcel of them 
! to cool our wine on the passage—they answer won- 
! derfully well. If I could think they would in any 
[ degree repay your loss, or rather that they could 
afford you pleasure, 1 am sure I should be muclt 
! honoured by your accepting them.” 

" Indeed, iny dear boy, I should be highly gra¬ 
tified by possessing them. To tra^ the connexion 
of nations by tlieir usages, and the similarity of the 
implements which they employ, lias been long my 
favourite study. Everything that can Uhstrata 
; such conuexious is most valuable to me.” '. 

^ Well, sir, I shall be much gia-tified by your 
acceptance of them, mid a few trifles of the same 
kind. And now, am I to hope you have forgiven 
me?” 

‘‘ 0, my dear boy, you are only thoughtless and 
foolish.” 

“ But Juno — she is only tlioughtless too, 1 as¬ 
sure you—the breaker tells me slie has no vice or 
stubbornness.” 

“Well, I grant Juno also a free pardon—con¬ 
ditioned, that you will imitate her in avoiding vice 
and stubbornness, and tliat henceforward she ba¬ 
nish herself forth of Monkborns parlour.” 

“ Then, undo,” said tlie soldier, “ 1 should liave 
been very sorry and ashamed to propose to you 
ail} thing in the way of expiation of my own sins, 
or those of my follower, tliat I thought worth your a 
acceptance; but now, as all is forgiven, will yo6 
permit the orphan-nephew, to whom you have^seen 
a father, to offer you a trifle, whicli I Imve been 
assured is really curious, and which only the eSross 
accident of my wound has prevented my delivering 
to you before ? I got it from a French Savant, to 
wliora I rendered some sen ice after the Alexandria 
affair.” 

The captain put a small ring-case into the Anti¬ 
quary’s hands, which, when opened, was found to 
contain an antique ring of massjve gold, with a ca¬ 
meo, most beautifully executed, bearing a hekd oi 
Cleopatra. The Antiquary broke forth into unre- 
pressed ecstasy, shook his nephew cordially by the 
hand, thanked him an hundred times, find ^owed 
the ring to his sister and niece, the latter of whom 
had the tact to give it su^cient admixatton; but 
Miss Griselda (though she had the same alfeotion 
for her nephew; had not address enou^ to follow 
the lead. 

“ It’s a bonny thing,” the said* “ 
and, I dare say, a valuable; but i|%out o’ ipy way 
—ye ken 1 am nae judge o’ sic inatt«ra” 

“ There emke aXl Fairport m one ▼mo®!*’ *63^ 
claimed Oldbuckis w very cl bo^ 
rough has infected ns all; X ^dnk I hatr 
Uw smoke these two days, that the 
like a rmoi% in the noi^*eaet~«and Its 
fly farther than ilb vapojors. Be&ve ijii% 

Hector, were 1 to walk up the 



of, 

.pi^Ow 

|ja#iiH|M«r» fciop to im its 
W c^di A Ws of fineB do^ iin4or 
oa^ iop, 1 00 ^ xuit penetcato to the Horsexnarlcet 
ere I ^ooJdi be ovimhehndi with queries about 
its precise texture md pdee. 0> oi^ imght parody 
thev brutai igiM»?atice in tiie w(urds of Giray: 

* Weeve werp and weave the woof, 

The windingwsheet of wit and sense, 

DuU garment of defensive proof 
’GdnBt all tiuit doth not gather pence.’** 

The most remarkable proof of this peace-offering 
beiUg quite acceptable was, that while the Antiquary 
was in full declamation, Juno, who held him in awe, 
according to the remarkable instinct by which dogs 
instantly discover those who like or dislike them, 
had peeped several times into the room, and encoun¬ 
tering nothing very forbidding in his aspect, had at 
length presumed to introduce her full person; and 
finally, burning bold by impunity, she actually ate 
up Mi^ldbuck’s toast, as, looking first at one then 
at ^Jilher of his audience, he repeated, with self- 
^ .^Oteplacency, 

“ * Weave the warp and weave the woof,’- 

“ You remember the passage in the Fatal Sisters, 
which, by the way, is not so fine as in the original 
—But, hey-day! my toast has vanished!—I see 
which way—Ah, thou type of womankind! no won¬ 
der they take offence at tliy generic appellation! 
—(So saying, he shook lus fist at Juno, who scoured 
out of the parlour.)—“ However, as Jupiter, ac¬ 
cording to Homer, could not rule Juno in heaven, 
and as Jack Muirliead, according to Hector McIn¬ 
tyre, has been equally unsuccessfiil on earth, 1 sup¬ 
pose she must have her own way.’’ And this mild 
censure the brother and sister justly accounted a 
full pardon for Juno’s offences, and sate down well 
pleased to the morning meal. 

g eakfast was over, the Antiquary pro¬ 
nephew to go down with him to attend 
, The soldier pleaded the want of a 
abit. 

does not signify—your presence is all 
that is requisite. I assure you, you will see some¬ 
thing tliat will entertain—no, that’s an improper 
phrase—but that will interest you, from the re¬ 
semblances which I will pohit out betwixt popular 
customs on such occasions and those of the an¬ 
cients.” 

cc Heaven forgive me 1” thought MHntyro;—" I 
EhaU certainly misbehave, and lose all the credit I 
hive so lately and accidentally gained.” 

When they set out, schooled as he was by the 
warning and entreating looks of his sister, the sol¬ 
dier m£de his resolution strong to give no offence 
hy eyinmag, inattention or impatience. But our best 
resolntions are 6ail, when opposed to our predo¬ 
minant inclinations. Our Antiquary,--to leave 
nqtidng Unexplained, had commenced witti the fu- 

a ancient Scandinavians, when his 
»d him, in a discussion upon the 
to. remark that a large sea-gull, 
md ^em, had come twice within 
acknowledged and panned, 
his disqni^'^on* 

rcun^tances ypu ought to attend 
my dw Hector; for, in 
: of thd pfeaent war which 


ing where ,yon many ba :; 

Norway, for example^ or Demnairk, or sn^ > 

the ancient Scania, or Scandma^i% as we ; 

what could be more convenient than have at yodr : 
fingers* ends the history and antiqidties of that 
ancient country, the cficina g^emtium, the mother ol 
modern Europe, the nursery of ^ose heroes, 
stern to inflict, and stubborn to eadursi. 

Who smiled in death?- 

How animating, for example, at the eoncla8ion.of 
a weary march, to find yourself in the vicinity a 
Runic monument, and discover that you had pitched 
your tent beside the tomb of a hero I ” 

" I am afraid, sir, our mess would bo better sup¬ 
plied if it chanced to be in the neighbourhood ol a 
good poid toy-yard.” 

“ Alas', that you should say so! No wonder tho 
days of Cressy and Agincourt are no more, when 
respect for ancient valour has died away.^ the 
breasts of the British soldiery.” 

“ By no means, sir—by no manner of moans. * I 
dare say that Edward and Henry, and the rest of 
these heroes, thought of their dinner, however, be¬ 
fore they thought of examining an old tombstone. 
But I assure you, wo are by no means insensible to 
the memoiy of our fathers’ famej I used often of 
an evening to get old Rory ]\FAlpin to sing us 
songs out of Ossian about the battles of Fingal'and 
Lamon Mor, and Magnus and the Spirit of Muir- 
artach.” 

‘‘ And did you believe,” asked tlje ^used An¬ 
tiquary, ‘‘ did you absolutely believe that stuff Of 
Maepherson’s to be really ancient, you simple 
boy?” 

“ Believe it, sir ? —how could I but believe it, When ' 
I have heard the songs sung from my infancy ?” 

** But not the same as Maepherson’s English 
Ossian—you’re not absurd enough to say that, I ^ 
hope ? ” said the Antiquary, his brow darkening 
with wrath. 

But Hector stoutly abode the storm; like many . 
a sturdy Celt, he imagined the honoiu* of his coun¬ 
try and native language connected with tlie authen- , 
ticity of these popular poems, and would have fought 
knee-deep, or forfeited life and land, rather than 
have given up a line of them. He tlierefore un¬ 
dauntedly maintained, that Rory M‘Alpin could 
repeat the whole book from one end to anotlier;—* 
and it was only upon cross-examination that hc 
explained an assertion so general, by adding, “ At 
least, if lie was allowed whisky enough, he could 
repeat as long as anybody would hearken to him.” 

Ay, ay,” said the Antiquary; “ and that, 1 
suppose,, was not very long.” 

! “ Why, w'e had our duty, sir, to attend to, and 

could not sit listening all night to a piper.” 
j " But do you rccoUect, now,” said Oldbuc^ «et- 
! ting his teeth firmly together, and speaking without I 
opening them, which was his costed when contra¬ 
dicted—‘‘ Do you recoUect, now, any of these ver«e« 
you thought so beautiful and mteresting—being a 
capital judge, no doubt, of such things 1” 

" I don’t pretend to much skill, uncle; but it^ 
not very reasonable to be angry with me adn^ > 
ring the antiquities pf my own counti^ more Iwhh 
those of the Harolds, Harfagers, and yen 

are so fond of,*' * ' 

Why, these, str-^ these mighty aadui^coi^t#cd : 
Goths— were your aneestom! The 





CJfilts whom subdued, and suffered only to exists 

afee a fearf^ people, in the crevices of Ae rocks, 
were but their Mancipia and Serfs! ” , 

H0(^r*s brow now grew red in his turn. Sir,” 
he ** I don’t understand the meaning of Man¬ 
cipia and Serfs, but I conceive that such names are 
v^y improperly applied to Scotch Highlanders: no 
, man but my mother’s brother dared to have used 
such language' in my presence; ^d I pray you will 
observe, that I consider it as neither hospitable, 
handsome, kind, nor generous usage towards your 
guest and your kinsman. My ancestors, Mr Old- 
bnek”- 

^ Were great and gallant chiefs, I daro say, Hec¬ 
tor; and really 1 did not mean to give you such 
immenke offence in treating a point of remote anti¬ 
quity, a subject on which 1 always am myself cool, 
deliberate, and unimpassioned. But you are as hot 
and hasty, as if you were Hector and Achilles, and 
AganvMtmon to boot.” 

^ I am sorry I expressed myself so hastily, uncle, 
•especially to you, who have been so generous and 

good. But my ancestors ”- 

No more about it, lad; I meant them no af¬ 
front—none.” 

" I am glad of it, sir; for the house of McIn¬ 
tyre”— 

cc Peace be with them all, every man of them ” 
said the Antiquary. “ But to return to oui* sub¬ 
ject—Do you recollect, I say, any of those poems 
•which afforded you such amusement T’ 

u Very himd this,” thought Mcintyre, ** that he 
will spdak with such glee of everything which is 
ancient, excepting my family.”—Then, after some 
efforts at recollection, he added aloud, Yes, sir, 
—I tliink I do remember some lines; but you do 
not understand the Gaelic language.” 

And will readily excuse hearing it. But you 
can give me some idea of the sense in our own ver- 
naeiuar idiom 1 ” 

cc I shall prove a wretched interpreter,” said Mac¬ 
Intyre, running over the original, well garnished 
with aghes, and oughs, and similar gutturals 

and then coughiug and hawking as if the translation 
stuck in his throat. At length, having premised that 
the poem was a dialogue between the poet Oisiii, or 
Ossian, and Patrick, the tutelar Saint of Ireland, 
and that it was difficult, if not impossible, to render 
the exquisite felicity of the first two or tliree lines, 
he said the sense was to this purpose: 

“ Patrick the psalm-singer, 

Since you will not listen to one of my stories. 
Though you never beard it before, 

I am sorry to tell you 

You are little better than an ass ’’- 

' ^ Good 1 good!” exclaimed the Antiquary; but 

• ffo on. Why, this is, after all, the most admirable 
lOoiiBg—I dare say the poet was very right. Wliat 
aays the Saint 1” 

** Hq replies in character,” said MGntyre: “ but 
yon nbunld hear M^Alpin sing the original. The 
spdkobek of Ossian come in upon a strong deep bass 
—^ose of Patrick are upon a tenor key.” 

“ Idke il^AIpin’s drone and small pipes, I sup¬ 
pose,” said Oldbnck. " Weill Pray, go on.” 

“ Well Patrick replies to Ossian; 

‘ ITpcn my word, son of Fingal, 
wbUe I am warbling the psalms, 

Tlie dapaiotif of your old women's tales 
>/ Xisturbs my devotk>nal exercises/ 


I « Excellent l-^-why, this is botter und bettsk 1 
I hope Saint Patrick sung better than 
! precentor, or it would bo kang-cboice bqtwoeii the 
i poet and psalmist. But what 1 admire ^ the Cdar- 
tesy of these two eminent persons towards 
other. It is a pity there should not be a word of 
this in Maepherson’s translation.^’ 

" If you are sure of that,” said MGntyre, gravely# 

he must have taken very unwarrantable liberties 
with his original.” 

It will go near to be thought so shortly— but 
pray proceed.” 

“ Then,” said MHntyre, ‘‘ tills is the answer oI 
Ossian: 

‘ Dare you compare your psalms, 

You son of a'- 

“ Son of a what?” exclaimed Oldbuck. 

“ It means, 1 think,” said the youn^ soldier, with 
some reluctance, “ son of a female dog: 

‘ Do you compare your psalms, 

! To the tales of the bare-arm’d Fenians ? ‘ ** 

“ Are you sure you are translating that 15^ ep> 
thet correctly, Hector ? ” 

“ Quite sure, sir,” answered Hector, doggedl^;* 

“ Because I should have thought the nudity might 
have been quoted as existing in a difterent part of 
the body.” 

Disdaining to reply to this insiimatioii. Hector 
proceeded in his recitation: 

“ ‘ I shall think it no great harm 

To wriug your bald head from your shoulders - 

“ But what is that yonder I ” exclaimed Hector, 
inteiTupting himself. 

“ One of the herd of Proteus,” said the Antiquary 
—“a phoca, or seal, lying asleep on the beach.” 

Upon wliich MHiityre, with the eagerness of a 
young sportsman, totally forgot both Ossian, Pa¬ 
trick, his uncle, and his wound, and exclaiming— 

“ 1 shall have her! 1 shall have her!” snatched the 
walking-stick out of the hand of the avstonished An;>" 
tiquary, at some risk of throwing him 'down, aifd 
set oft’ at full speed to get between the animalf and 
the sea, to which element, having caught tlic aljirm, 
she was rapidly retreating. ! 

Not Sancho, when his master interrupted' his 
account of the combatants of Fcntapolin with the 
naked arm, to advance in person to the charge of 
the flock of sheep, stood more confounded than 
Oldbuck at this sudden escapade of his nephew. 

“ Is the devil in Kim,” was his first exclamation, 

“ to go to disturb the brute that was never think¬ 
ing of him i”—Then elevating his voice, “ Hector 
—nephew—fool—let alone i\\cPhoca —let aloce 
i\iQ Phocal —they bite, I tell you, like furies. He. 
minds me no more than a post. There—there they 
are at it—Gad, the Phoca has the best of it! lam 
glad to see it,” said he, in the bittejmeSs of his 
heart, though really alarmed for his nephew’s safe* ; 
ty—« I am glad to see it, with all my heart 
spirit.” 

In truth, the seal, finding her.retreat ihterqspfed 
by the light-footed soldier, ceiifronted him 
fuily, and having sustained a heav^ blow 
injury, she knitted her brows, as fe the 
of the animal when incensed, and xna^gi nqh Itt 
once of her fore paws and her 
wrenched the weapon out of the 
overturned him on the sands, 
into the sea, without doing him 
Captain Hflntyre^ 
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^jcfiloit, jaat rose iu tiuw to receive 
coogtatolations of his uncle, upon a 
worthy to be commemorated by Os- 
since,** said the Antiquary, your 
m^^ikaimom opponent hath fled, though not upon 

eagle’s wings, from'the foe that was low-Egad, 

she walloped away with all the gi^ace of triumph, 
and has carried my stick off also, by way of spolia 
cjnma/* 

M'Intyre Imd little to answer for himself, except 
that a lugldander could never pass a deer, a seal, 
or a salmon, where there was a possibility of hav¬ 
ing a trial of skill with them, and that he had for¬ 
got one of lus arms was in a sling. He also made 
his fall an apology for returning back to Monk- 
barns, and thus escaped the ^rther raillery of his 
uncle, as well as his lamentations for his walking- 
stick. 

‘‘ I cut it,** he said, “ iii the classic woods of 
Hawthornden, when I did not expect always to 
have bflfcli a bachelor—I would not have given it 
forocean of seals—0 Hector! Hector!—thy 
njjfflesake was bom to be the prop of Troy, and 
to be tlie plague of Monkbarns! ’* 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Tell me not of it, friend —when the young weep. 

Their tears are luke-warm brine;—from your old eyes 
Sorrow falls down like hail-drops of the North, 

Chilling the furrows of our wither'd chocks, 

Cold as our hopes, and harden'd as our feeling — 

Theirs, as they fall, sink sightless — ours recoil, 

• Heap the fair plain, and bleakeu all befoi'e us. 

0/d Play. 

The Antiquary, being now alone, hastened his 
pace, which had been retarded by these various dis¬ 
cussions, ajid the rencontre which had closed them, 
and soon arrived before the half-dozen cottages at 
Mussel-crag. They now had, in addition to their 
ij^ual sqqalid and uncomfortable appearance, the 
meltojifiiAbly attributes of the house of mourning. 
Th® boats were all drawn up on the beach; and, 
thwugh the day was line, and the season favourable, 
the chant, which is used by the fishers when at sea, 
whs silent, as well as tlie prattle of the cliildren, and 
the shrill song of the motlier, as she sits mending 
her nets by the door. A few of the neighbours, 
some in their antique and well-saved suits of black, 
otheirs in their ordinary clothes, but all bearing an 
expression of mournful sympathy with distress so 
, sudden and unexpected, stood gathered around the 
dw of Mucklebackit’s cottage, waiting till the 
&dy was lifted.** As the Laird of Monkbarns ap- 
proacjied, they made way for him to enter, dofling 
jdieir hats and bonnets as he passed, with an air of 
jmelanchoiy courtesy, and he returned their salutes 
same manner. 

inside of the cottage, was a scene which 
oifr Wil^e alone could have painted, witli that ex- 

I of nature that characterises liis en- 
lotions. 

IS laid in its coflin witliin the wooden 
I the young fisher had occupied while 
^ m^tance stood the father, whose 
^beaten countenance, shaded by his 
had freed many a stormy night and 
. Mo vm apparently revolving his 
d> frat mmg feeling of painful 
<teacteret whiifr 


almost breaks forth into iiatred against tJfe ll(S[Oirldv 
and all that remain in it, after Ihe beloVef ^l^ect 
is withdrawn. The old man had made tlie mpsi 
desperate eflbrts to save his son,^ and haa only b^h 
withheld by main force from renewing them at a 
moment when, without the possibility of assistmg 
the sufferer, he must himself have perished. AU 
this apparently was boiling in his recoUeUfiom His. 
glance was directed sidelong towards the coffin, as 
to an object on which he could uot steadfratiy look, 
and yet from which he coiild not withdraw his eyes# 
His answers to the necessary questions which were 
occasionally put to him, were brief, harsh, and al¬ 
most fierce. His family had not yet dared to address 
to him a word, either of sympathy or consolation# 
His masculine wife, virago as she was, and absolute 
mistress of the family, as she justly boasted herself, 
ou ail ordinary occasions, was, by this great loss, 
terrified into silence and submission, and compelled j 
to hide from her husband’s obseryation tHe^ bursts | 
of her femjile sorrow. As ho had rejected food ever ! 
since the disaster had happened, uot daring herself 1 
to approach him, she had that morning, with aflec- 
tionate artifice, employed the youngest and favourite 
child to present her husband with some nourish¬ 
ment. His first action was to push it from him 
with an angry violence that frightened the child; 
his next, to snatch up the boy and devour him with 
kisses. Ye’ll be a bi'a* fallow, an ye be spared, 
Patie,—but ye’ll never—never can be—what he 
was to me !—He has sailed the coble wi’ me since 
he was ten years auld, and there wasna the like 
o* him di'ew a net betwixt this and Buchan-ness— 
They say folks maun submit— I will try.** 

And he had been silent from tlmt moment until 
compelled to answer the necessary questions we 
have already noticed. Such was the disconsolate 
suite of the father. 

In another corner of the cottage, her face covered 
by her apron, which was Hung over it, sat the mo¬ 
ther—the nature of her grief sufficiently indicated 
by the wringing of her hands, and the convulsive 
agitation of the bosom, which the covering could 
not conceal. Two of her gossips, officiously whis¬ 
pering into her ear the common-place topic of re¬ 
signation under irremediable misfortune, seemed as 
if they were endeavouring to stmi the grief which 
they could uot console. 

The sorrow of the children was mingled with 
wonder at the preparations they beheld around 
them, and at the unusual display of wheaten bread 
and wine, which the poorest peasant, or fisher, of¬ 
fers to the guests on these mouniful occasions; and 
thus their grief for their brother’s deatli,was almost 
already lost iu admiration of the splendour of his 
fmieral. 

But the figure of the old gmndmother was the 
most remarlmble of the sorrowing group. Seated 
ou her accustomed diair, with her usual air of 
apathy, and want of interest in what surrounded 
her, she seemed every now and ilien meclianioally > 
to resume the motion of twirling her spindle; fheijt. 
to look towards her bosom for & distaff, altliopgh 
both had been laid aside. She would &en , 

eyes about, as if surprised at missing Bie 
plements of her industi^, and appear struek py ilfr 
black colour of the gown in which they bed 
her, and embarrass^ by the number Of 
whom she was eurroundM 1)hen,fini^;^ 
raise her head with a a^uisl^y loel^ 
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the be<3 wfocb contj^ned the Qoflfth of hey 
mwti^on, an if she had at onee, and for tho first 
fime, acquired sense to comprehend her inexpres* 
Bible cala^ty* These alternate feelings of embar¬ 
rassment, wonder, and grief, seemed to succeed 
each other more than once upon her torpid features. 
But she spoke not a word—neither had she shed a 
tear—nor did one of tlie family understand, cither 
fi*om look or expression, to what extent she com¬ 
prehended tlie uncommon bustle around her. Thus 
she sat among the funeral assembly like a connect¬ 
ing link between the surviving mourners and tlie 
<lead corspe which they bewailed—a being in whom 
the light of existence was already obscured by the 
encroaching shadows of death. 

When Oldbuck entered this house of mourning, 
lie was received by a general and silent inclination 
of the head, and, according to the fasliion of Scot¬ 
land on such occasions, wine and spirits and bread 
were oflfelred round to the guests. Elspeth, as tliese 
refreshments were presented, surprised and staHled 
the whole company by motioning to the person who 
l ore them to stop ; then, taking a glass in her hand, 
she rose up, and, as the smile of dotage played 
upon her shrivelled features, she pronounced, with 
a hollow and tremulous voice, " Wi.shing a’ your 
healtlis, sirs, and often may we hae such merry 
meetings!” 

All shinink from the ominous pledge, and set 
down the untasted liquor with a degree of shudder¬ 
ing horror, which will not surt)i*isc those who know 
how many superstitions are still common on such 
occasions among the Scottish vulgar. But as the old 
woman tasted the liquor, she suddenly exclaimed 
with a sort of shriek, What’s this?— this is wine 
—how should there be wine in my son’s house! — 
Ay,” she continued with a suppressed groan, ‘‘ I 
mind the sorrowful cause now,” and, dropping the 
glass from her hand, she stood a moment gazing 
fixedly on the bed in wliich the cofiin of her grand¬ 
son was deposited, and then sinking gradually into 
her scat, she covered Iier eyes and foreliead with 
her withered and pallid hand. 

At this moment the clergyman entered tlie cot¬ 
tage. Mr Blattergowl, though a drea<lful proser, 
particularly on the subject of nugmontitions, loca¬ 
lities, teinds, and overtures in tliat session of tlie 
(Jeneral Assembly, to wliich, unfortunately for his 
auditors, he chanced one year to act as moderator, 
was nevertheless a good man, in the old Scottish 
presbyterian plorase, God ward and man-w.ard. No 
flivine was more attentive in visiting the sick and 
afflicted, in catechizing the youth, in instructing the 
ignorant, and in reproving the erring.' And hence, 
notwithstanding impatience of his prolixity and pre¬ 
judices, personal or professional, and notwithstand¬ 
ing, moreover, a certain habitual contempt for his 
understanding, especially on affairs of genius and 
taste> on which Blattergowl was apt to be diffuse, 
hfom his hope of one day fighting his way to a chair 
of rhetoric or belles lettres,— notwithstanding, 1 
say, all the prejudices excited against him by these 
circumstances, our friend the Antiquary looked with 
great regard and respect on the siud Blatte:^owl, 
though f own ho could seldom, oven by his sense of 
decency and the remonstrances of his womankind, 
be hounded out^ as he called it, to hear him pi’eacli. 
But he regularly'took shame to himself for his ab¬ 
sence when Blattergowl camo to Monkbams to din¬ 
ner, to which he was always invited of a Sunday, a 


mode of testifying his respect which the; 

probably thought fully as agreeable ^ 

man, and rather more congenial to his owjiTn^la 

To return from a digression which can wy 
to introduce the honest clergyman more particn- 
larly to our readers, Mr Blattergowl had no sooner 
entered the hut, and received the mute and melan¬ 
choly salutations of tlie company whom it containedr, 
than he edged himself towards the unfortunate fa¬ 
ther, and seemed to endeavour to slide in a few 
words of condolence or of consolation. But the old 
man was incapable as yet of rccei^fing either; he 
nodded, how'ever, gruffly, and shook the clergy¬ 
man's hand in acknowledgment of his good intern 
tioiis, but was either unable or unwilling to make 
any verbal reply. 

The minister next passed to the motlier, moving 
along the floor as slowly, silently, and gradually, as 
if ho liad been afraid that the gi’ound %vould, like 
unsafe ice, break beneath bis feet, or that the first 
echo of a footstep was to dissolve some magic spell, 
and plunge the hut, with all its inmates, into f^nb* 
torranoan abyss. The tenor of what he had said 
to tlie } oor woman could only be judged by lior an- “ 
swers, as, half-stifled by sobs ill-repressed, and by 
the covering which she still kept over her counte¬ 
nance, she faintly answered at each pause in his 
speech—“ Yes, sir, yes !—Yo’rc very glide—ye’re 
very glide !—Nac doubt, nao doubt!—It’s oiu’ duty 
to submit!—But, Odoar! my poor Steenie ! the 
pride o’ my very heart, tliat was sae handsome and 
comely, and a help to his family, and a comfort to 
us a', and a pleasure to a’ that looUit on him! — 0 
my bail’ll! my baini! my bairn ! what for is thou 
lying tliore I — and eh ! wliat for am I left to greet 
for ye! ’* 

There was no contending willi this burst of sor¬ 
row and natural afleetion. OldbiuOc; bad I’epeatcd 
recourse to Ids snnfT-box to eonecal the teal’s which, 
despite his shroivd and caiibtic temper, wci^ apt, 
to start on such occasions. The female assistants 
whimpered, the men held their bonnets to tfjeir 
faces, ami spoke apart with each other. The cler¬ 
gyman, meantime, addressed his ghostly consolation 
to the aged grandmother. At first she listened, or 
seemed to listen, to what he said, with the apathy of 
her usual imcoiiscionsness. But as, in pressing this 
theme, he approached so near to her ear that the 
sense of his words became distinctly intelligible to 
her, though unl.eard by those who stood more dis¬ 
tant, her coiintciiunce at once assumed that stern 
and expressive cast which characterised her inter¬ 
vals of intelligence. She drew up her head and 
body, shook her head in a manner that showed at 
least impatience, if not scorn of his counsel, and 
waved her hand slightly, but with a gesture so 
expressive, as to indicate to all who witnessed it a 
marked and disdainful rejection of the ghostly con¬ 
solation proffered to her. The minister stepped back 
as if repulsed, and, by lifting gently and dropping 
his hand, seemed to show at once wonder, sori^w, 
and compassion for her dreadful state of mind. The 
rest of the company sympathized, and a sfifted whis¬ 
per went tlirough them, indicating how much h€!r 
desperate and determined manner impress^them 
with awe, and even horror. , ^ ; 

In the meantime the funeral company was 
pleted, by the arrival of one or two persond wmV 
had been expected from Faifport. The wine,a^^^ 
opirits again circulated, and the dumb show of 
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The g^andame 
tl)^e took a glagg ia her hand, dmiik its 
exdaimod, with a sort of laugh,-— 
^ Xial haP'! hae tasted wine twice in ae day— 
Whan <hd I that before, think ye, cummers I— 
Never sinco’^—r And the transient glow vanishing 
firom her oomitenance, she set tlie glass down, and 
sunk upon the settle, from whence slie had risen 
to snatch at it. 

As the general amazement subsided, Mr Oldbuck, 
whose l^art bled to witness what ho considered as 
the errings of the enfeebled intellect struggling 
with the torpid chill of age and of sorrow, observed 
to the clergyman tliat it w^as time to proceed with 
the ceremony. The father wjis incapable of giving 
directions, but tlie nearest relation of the family 
made a sign to tho carpenter, who in such cases 
goes through the duty of the undertaker, to proceed 
in his ofifico. The creak of tho screw-nails presently 
announced tl^at the lid of tlie last mansion of mor¬ 
tality, wa^m the act of being secured above its 
I tenanjiiifthe last act which separates us for ever, 
the mortal relics of the jicraon wo as- 
I siimble to mourn, has usually its etfcct upon the 
I most indifferent, selfish, and liard-Iicartcd. With 
a spirit of contradiction, which we may he pardoned 
for esteeming narrow-minded, tho fathers of the 
Scottish kirk rejected, even on this most solemn 
occasion, the form of an address to the Divinity, 
lest tliey should be thought to give couiiteiiaiico to 
the rituals of Rome or of England. With much 
better and more liberal judgment, it is the present 
practice of most of tho Scottish clergymen to seize 
this opportunity of offeiang a prayer, and exhorta¬ 
tion, suitable to make an impression upon the living, 
while they ai’e yet in tho very prcsejiee of the re- 
lids of liira whom they have but lately seen such as 
they themselves, and who now is such as tliey must 
in their timo become. But tliis decent and praise¬ 
worthy practice was not adopted at the time of whiedi 
1 ai>3l ^tr^aj jing, or at least Mr Blattergowl did not 
act and the ceremony proceeded without 

any djevotional exercise. 

Th^ coflin, covered with a pall, and supported 
upon liandspikcs by the nearest relatives, now only 
waited the father to suppoii; tho head, as is cus¬ 
tomary. Two or tlu’ce ot these privileged pcraoris 
spoke to him, but he only answered by shaking las 
hand and his head in token of refusal. With bet¬ 
ter intention than Judgment, tlie friends, who con¬ 
sidered this as an act of duty on the part of the 
liv’ing, and of decency towai’ds tlie deceased, would 
have proceeded to enforce their request, had not 
Oldbuck interfered between the distressed fatlier 
and his well-meaning tormentors, aiid infoiTned 
them, tliat he lumself, as landlord and master to 
the deceased, " would carry his head to the grave.” 
In spite of the sorrowful occasion, the hearts of the 
relatives swelled within them at so marked a dis¬ 
tinction on the part of tho laird,' and old Alison 
Breck,. who was present among other fish-women, 

■ ud, ‘‘ His honour Monktons should 
warp of oysters in the season” (of 
as understood to be fond), ** if siie 
lea and dredge for them hersoU, in 
that ever blew.” And such is tho 
common people, that, by this 
pUanco with th^ customs,, and re¬ 
persons; Mr Oldbuck gained more 
popmarfty than % all the sums which be Imd yearly 


distributed in tlie parish for purposes of 
general charity. . ; 

The sad procession now moved slowly forwand^ 
precedetl by tho beadles, or saulies, with their ba**. 
tons,—miserable-looking old men, tottering as if on 
tho edge of that grave to which tliey were marshal¬ 
ling anotlier, and clad, according to Scottish guisei, 
with threadbare black coats, and hunting-caps de¬ 
corated with inisty crape. Monkbarns would pro¬ 
bably have remonstrated against tliis superfluous 
expense, had ho been consulted; but, in doin^ so,, 
ho would have given more offence than he gained 
popuhunty by condescending to perform the office 
of chief mourner. Of this he was quite aware, and 
wisely withheld rebuke, where rebuke and advice 
would have been equally unavailing. In truth, the 
Scottish poasantiy ai*e still infected with that rage 
for funei’al ceremonial, which once distinguished 
the grandees of the kingdom so much, that a sump¬ 
tuary law was made by the Parliament of SfeOtland 
for tlio purpose of restraining it; and I have known 
many in the lowest stations, who have denied them- 
selvos not merely tho comforts, but almost the ne¬ 
cessaries of life, in order to save such a sum of 
money as might enable their surrfving friends to 
bury them like Cliristians, as they tenned itj nor 
could then’ faithful executors be prevailed upon, 
though equally necessitous, to turn to the use and 
maintenance of the living, the money vainly wasted 
upon the interment of tho dead. 

The procession to tho chui’chyard, at about half- 
a-mile’s distauw, was made witJi the mournful so¬ 
lemnity usual on these occasions,— the body was 
consigned to its parent earth,—and when the la¬ 
bour of the gravediggers had filled up tlie trench, 
and covered it with fresh sod, Mr Oldbuck, taking 
Ilia hat off, saluted the assistants, who had stood 
by in melancholy silence, and with that adieu dis¬ 
persed tho mourners. 

I'ho clergyman oftercd our Antiquary liis com¬ 
pany to walk homeward; but Mr Oldbuck had beeu 
so much struck with the deportment of the fisher¬ 
man and his mother, tliat, moved by compassion, 
and perhaps also, in some degi’ce, by that curiosity 
which induces us to seek out even what gives us 
pain to witness, lie preferred a solitary walk by the 
coast, for tho purpose of again visiting the cottage 
as he passed 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

Whrvt is this secret sin, this untold tale, 

That art cannot extract, nor uenance cleanse? 

-Her muscles hold their place; 

Nor discomposed, nor form’d to steadiness, 

No sudden Hushing, and no faltering lip.- 

MysierioiMS Mother, 

The coffin had been borne from the place where 
it rested. The mournei’s, in regidar gradation, ac¬ 
cording to their rank or their relationship to the 
deceased, had filed from the cottage, wliile the 
younger male children were led along to totter 
after the bier of their brother, and to view with 
wonder'a ceremonial which they could hai’dly com¬ 
prehend. The female gossips next rose to depart, 
and, with consideration for tho situation of the pa¬ 
rents, carried along with them the girls of the 
miiy, to mve the unhappy pair time audopwrtnikity 
to open &ir hearts to each other^ and solWi their 
grief by communicating it. But their kind mlen^ 
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tion was without effcot. The last of them had darlc- 
eued the euti'aiice of the cottage, as she went out, 
and d^a^vu the door softly behind lier, when the 
fatlier, first ascertaining by a hasty glance tliat no 
stranger remained, started up, clasped Iiis hands 
wildly above Jiis head, uttered a cry of the despair 
which he liad hitherto repressed, and, in all the 
impotent impatience of gi’ief, half rushed half snig¬ 
gered forward to the bed on which the coffin had 
Ixjcu deposited, threw himself down upon it, and 
HUiothei'ing, as it were, his head among tlie bed- 
(dothes, gave vent to tlie full passion of his sorrow. 
It was in vain that the wretclied mother, terrified 
by the vehemence of her husband's affliction— 
affliction still more fearful as agitating a man of 
hardened manners and a robust frame—suppressed 
lier own sobs and tears, and, })ulling him by the 
skirts of his coat, implored liim to rise and remem¬ 
ber, that, Ihougli one was removed, he had still a 
wife and children to comfort and support. The ap- 
})eal came at too early a period of his anguish, and 
was totally unattended to ; he continued to remain 
prostrate, indicating, by sobs so bitter and violent 
that they shook the bed and partition against which 
it rested, by clenched hands which grasped the bed¬ 
clothes, and by the vehement and convulsive mo¬ 
tion of liis legs, how deep and how terrible was the 
agony of a father’s sorrow. 

‘‘ 0, w’luit a day is this! w'hat a day is this 1 ” said 
the poor mother, her w’omaiiish affliction already 
exhausted by sobs and tears, and now almost lost 
iu terror for the state in which slio beheld her hus¬ 
band—“ 0, what an hour is this! and iiaebody to 
lielp a poor lone w'oman—O, gudemither, could ye 
but spealt a word to him !—w-ad ye but bid him be 
comforted! ” 

To her astonishmeut, and even to the increase 
of her fear, her husband’s motlier heard and an¬ 
swered the appeal. She rose and w'alked across tlie 
floor without support, and witliout much apparent 
feebleness, and standing by the bed on which her | 
son had extended himself, she said, “ Rise up, my 
son, and sorrow not for him that is beyond sin and 
sorx'ow and temptation. Sorrow' is for those that re- 
maiu in this vale of sorrow and darkness—1, wha 
diiiua soiTow, and wha caiiiia sorrow for ony anc, 
hao maist need that ye should a’ sorrow for me.” 

The voice of his mother, not heard for years as 
taking part in the active duties of life, or offering 
:jdvice or consolation, produced its effect upon her 
j son. He assumed a sitting posture on the side of 
. tlie bed, and his appearance, attitude, and gestures, 
changed from those of angi'y despair to deep grief 
and dejection. The grandmother retired to her 
nook, the mother mechanically took in her hand 
lier tattered Bible, and seemed to read, though her 
eyes were drowned with tears. 

They were thus occupied, when a loud knock w as 
heard at the door. 

" Hegh, sii-s! ” said the poor mother, ‘‘ wha is it 
that can be coming in that gait e’enow?—They 
cacma ha© heard o’ our misfortune. I’m sure.” 

The knock being repeated, she I'os© and opened 
the door^ saying querulously, VVhatiia gait’s tliat 
to disturb a soii'owfu’ house 1 ” 

A tall man in black stood before her, w'hom she 
instantly recognised to be Lord Glenallan, “ Is there 
. not,” be said, “ an bid woman lodging in this or one 
of the neighbouring cottages, called Elspeth, who 
I waelong resident at Craigbumfoot of Glenallan?” 


It’s my gudemither, my lord,” said 
but she caiinn see ony body e’enow*— 
dreeing a sail’ weird—w'e hae had a liep^i|penf 
satioii! ” / .\ 

“Cod forbid,” said Lord Glenallan, tliat I should 
on light occasion disturb your soitow ; — but my 
days are numbered—your mother-in-law is in the 
extremity of age, and, if I see her not to-day, wo 
may never meet on this side of time.” 

“And what,” answered the desolate mother, 

“ wad yc see at an auld woman, broken down wi* 
age and sorrow and heai’tbreak ? Gentle or sera- 
ple shall not darken my doors the day my bairn’s 
been carried out a corpse.” 

While she spoke thus, indulging the natural ii*ri- 
tability of disposition and profession, which began 
to mingle itself in some degree with her grief w’hen 
its first uncontrolled bursts were gone by, she held 
the door about one-third part open, and placed 
herself in the gap, as if to render the visitor’s en¬ 
trance impossible. But the voice of her husband 
was heard from w'ithin — “ Wha’s that, M;jg;gie \ 
what for arc ye steeking them out ?—let them come i 
ill; it doesna signify an auld rope’s end wha combs ' 
in or wha gacs out o’ this house frae this time for¬ 
ward.” 

The woman stood aside at her husband’s com¬ 
mand, and permitted Lord Glenallan to enter the 
lint. The dejection exhibited in his broken frame 
and emaciated countenance, formed a strong con¬ 
trast w'ith the efiects of gi'ief, as they wore dis- j 
jdayed in the rude and w'catherbeaten visage of the 
fisliermaii, and the masculine features of his wife. I 
He approached the old woman as she was seated 
<m her usual settle, and asked her, in a tone as au¬ 
dible as his voice could make it, “ Are you Elspcth 
of tlie Craigbumfoot of Glenallan ? ” 

“ Wha is it that asks about tlic^ unhallowed re¬ 
sidence of that evil woman?” was the answer re¬ 
turned to liis query. * ,' 

“ The unhappy Earl of Glenallan.” 

“ Earl!—Earl of Glenallan!” t 

“ He wiio w as called William Lord Geraldin,” 
said the Earl; “ and whom his mother’s deat^ has 
made Earl of Glenallan.” 

“ Open the bole,” said the old woman, firmly and 
hastily to her daughter-in-law, “ open the bole wi’ 
speed, that 1 may see if tliis bo the right Lord 
Geraldin—the son of my mistress,—him that I 
received imn./ amis within the hour after he w'as 
bom—him that has reason to curse me that 1 didna 
smother him before the hour w'as piistl” 

The window', wliich had been shut in order that 
a gloomy twilight might add to the solemnity of the 
funeral meeting, was opened as she commanded, 
and threw a sudden and strong light through .the 
smoky and misty atmosphere of the stifling cabin. 
Falling in a sti’eam upon the chimney, the rays il¬ 
luminated, in the way that Rembrandt would .Jbave 
chosen, the features of the unfortunate nobleman^ 
and those of the old sibyl, wh6 now, standing Upon 
her feet, and holding him by one hand, peered anx¬ 
iously in his features with her light-blue eyes, and 
holding her long and withered fore-finger rwithia a 
small distance of his face, moved it slowji'ae if to, 
trace the outlines, and reconcile what iSo 1*00^^ 
lected with that she now beheld. As ske^^^hed 
her scrutiny, she said, with a deep ^ 

—sair changej and wha^s fault is 

written down where it will be remembe^^^l^jB 
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wnweii oa tablets of brass witli a pen of steel, 
whemy|ll is recorded that is done in the flesh.— 
AndSlS^V' 6he said, after a pause, what is Lord 
Gerefldm §«phhQg from a puir aiild creature like me, 
Uiiai^s 4ead already, and only bclangs sae far to the 
livirig that she isna yet laid in the moulds?” 

Nay,” answered Lord Glenallan, “ in the name 
of Heaven, why was it that you requested so ur¬ 
gently to see me?—and why did you back your 
request by sending a token which you knew well 1 
dared not refuse ? ” 

As he spoke thus, he took from his purse the 
ring which Edie Ochiltree had delivered to him at 
Glenallan-House. The sight of this token produced 
a strange and instantaneous efifcct upon the old wo¬ 
man. The palsy of fear was immediately added to 
that of age, and she bcgmi instantly to search her 
pockets with the tremulous and hasty agitation of 
one who becomes first apprehensive of having lost 
something of j^rcat importance ; — then, jis if con¬ 
vinced of thfe’ reality of her fears, she turned to the 
EarL arfd demanded, And how came ye by it, 
thciijl^how came ye by it? I thought I liad kept 
it«^ securely—whai will the Countess say?” 

“ You know,” said the Earl, “ at least you must 
Iiave heard, that my mother is dead.” 

Dead! are yc no imposing uj)on me? has she 
left a’ at last, lands and lordship and lineages?” 

** All, all,” said the Lari, ‘"'as mortals must leave 
all human vanities.” 

1 mind now',” answ'erod Els])eth—I heard of 
ft before; but there has been sic distress in our 
bouse since, and my memory' is sae mucklc im¬ 
paired— But ye are sure your mother, the Ijftdy 
Countess, is gano bamc?” 

The Earl again assured her that her foimer nns- 
ti’ess was no imjre. 

Then,” said Elspeth, “ it shall burden my mind 
naelanger!—When she lived, wha dared to speak 
what itivould bag displeased her to liae had noised 
abr^id? But she’s gane—and 1 will confess all.” 

Ti^^i^twf'niiig to her son and danglitcr-in-law', she 
eonmlanded them imi)eratively to quit the house, 
and i^'ave Lord Gcraldin (for so she still called him) 
alone, with her. But Maggie Mucklehackit, her first 
hurst of grief being over, was by no means disposed 
in her owm house to pay pas.sive obedience to the 
commands of her motlicr-in-law, an authority w Inch 
is peculiarly obnoxious to persons in her rank of 
life, and which she w'as the more astonished at hear¬ 
ing revived, when it seemed to have been so long 
relinquished and forgotten. 

It was an unco thing,” she said, in a giaimb- 
ling tone of voice,—for the rank of Lord Glenallan 
was somewhat imposing—‘‘it%vas an unco thing 
to bid a mother leave her ain house wi’ the tear in 
her ee, the moment her eldest son had been carried 
a corpse out at the door o’t,” 

The fisherman, in a stubborn and sullen tone, 
added to the same purpose, “ This is nae day for 
yotir auld-warld stories, motlier. My lord, if he be 
a lord, may ca* some other day-—or he may speak 
out whatobe gotten to say if he likes it; there’s 
hane bene wiU think it worth their while to listen 
to him ^j^you either. But neither for Uiird or loon, 
gentle oHS^ple, will I leave my ain house to plca- 

oure the very day my poor”-- 

bis voice choked, and he could proceed no 
filler 5 but as he had risen when Lord Glenallan 
in, and load since remained standing, he now 


threw himself doggedly upon a seat, and remained 
in the sullen posture of one who was determined to 
keep his word. 

But the old woman, whom this crisis seemed to 
repossess in all tlio.se powers of mental superiority 
with wliich she had once been eminently gifted, 
arose, and advancing towards him, said, with a so¬ 
lemn voice, “ My son, as ye wad shun hearing of 
your mother’s shame—as ye wad not willingly be a 
witness of her guilt—as ye wad deserve her bless¬ 
ing and avoid her curse, 1 charge ye, by the body 
that bore and that nursed ye, to leave me at free- 
dom to .speak with Lord Geraldin, wdiat nae mortal 
ears but his ain maim listen to. Obey my w'ords, 
that when ye lay the moulds on my head—and 0 
tljat the day were come !—ye may remember this 
liour without the reproach of having disobeyed the 
last earthly command tliat ever* your mother w'arcd 
on you.” 

The tenn.s of tliis solemn charge revived in the 
fisherman’s heart the habit of instinctive obedience 
in w'liicli his mother had trained him up, and to 
which he had submitted implicitly while her powers 
of exacting it remained entire. The recollection 
mingled also with the prevailing passion of the mo¬ 
ment; for, glancing his eye at the bed on which 
the dead body bad been laid, lie muttered to him¬ 
self, ‘‘ ]{e never disobeyed ine^ in reason or out o’ 
reason, and what for should I vex herV’ Then, 
taking his reluctant spouse by the arm, he led lici' 
gently out of the cottage, and latched the door be¬ 
hind them as he left it. 

As the unhappy parents withdrew, Lord Glen 
allan, to prevent the old woman from relapsing 
into her lethargy, again pressed her on the subject 
of the communication wdiich she proposed to make 
to him. 

“ Ye will have it snne eneugh,” she replied; — 

“ my mind’s clear enough now, and there is not—I 
think there is not-—a chance of my forgetting what 
I have to say. My dwelling at Craighurnfoot is 
before my cen, as it were pre.sent in reality: — the 
green hank, with its selvidge, just wdierc the burn 
met wi’ the sea—the twa little harks, wi’ their sails 
furled, lying in the natural cove which it formed 

— the high cliff that joined it with the pleasure- 
grounds of the house oi‘ Glenallan, and hung right 
ower the stream — Ah ! yes—1 may forget that I 
had a husband and have lost him — that 1 hae but 
ano alive of our four fair sons — that misfortune 
upon misfortune has devoured our ill-gotten wealth 

— that they carried the corpse of my son’s eldest- ■ 
horn frae the house this morning—But I never 
can forget the da} s 1 spent at bonny Ci’aigbum- 
foot! ” 

“ You wore a favourite of my mother,” said Lord 
Glenallan, desirous to bring her back to the point, 
from which she was w'andering. 

I was, I was,—ye needna mind me o’ that. 
She hrouglit me up ahune my station, and wi’ know¬ 
ledge niair than my fellows—but, like tlie tempter 
of auld, wi’ the knowledge of gude she tauglit me 
the knowledge of evil.” 

" For God’s sake, Elspeth,” said the astonished 
Earl, ‘‘ proceed, if you can, to explain the dreads 
ful hints you have thrown out! 1 well know you 
are confident to one dreadful secret, which should 
split this roof even to hear it named—but speak 
on fai*ther.” 

“ I will,” she said—.1 will;— just bearwl* tuo 
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tqr ft i4U© itgaiu «he seemed lost in recol- 

leetion, but it wus no longer tinged wth imbecility 
or apathy. She was now entering upon the topic 
which had long loaded her mind, and whidi doubt¬ 
less often occujded her whole soul at times when 
she seemed dpad to all-around her. And I may 
add, as a i^emarkable fact, that such was tlm in¬ 
tense openition of mental energy upon her physical 
powers and nervous system, that, notwithstand¬ 
ing her infirmity of deafness, each word tliat Lord 
Olenallan spoke during this remarkable conference, 
' although in the lowest tone of horror or agony, fell 
as full and distinct ufum hilspetli’s ear as it could 
have done at any period of her life. Siie 8[)oke also 
herself clearly, distinctly, and slowly, as if anxious 
tlmt the intelligence she communicated should be 
fully understood; concisely at the same time, and 
with none of the verbiage or circumlocutory addi¬ 
tions natural to those of her sex and condition. In 
short, her language bespoke a better education, as 
well as an uncommonly firm and resolved mind, 
and a character of that sort from which gi’oat vir¬ 
tues or great crimes may be naturally expected.— 
Tlie tenor of her communication is disclosed in (lu* 
following chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXI11. 

Ilcmorso —she ne'»*r forsakes us — 

A bioodhound stanch — she tracks our rniud stop 
Through the wild labyrinth of youthful frenzy, 
Unheard, perchance, until old age hath tam’d us; 
Then in our lair, when Time hath chill’d our joints. 
And maim’d our hope of combat, or of tUght, 

\Ychear her deep-mouth’d bay, announcing all 
Of wrath, and woe, and punisiunent that bides u.s. 

Ohl li/ii/. 

1 NEED not toll yon,” said the old woman, ad¬ 
dressing the Earl of Glonallan, that 1 was the 
favourite and confidential attendant of Joscelind, 
Countess of Glenallan, whom God assoilzie!” — 
(here she crossoti herself)—and I tllink farther, 
)'© may not have forgotten that 1 shared her regard 
for mony years. I rctumed it by the maist sincere 
attachment, but 1 fell into disgrace frac a trifling 
act of disobedience, reported to your mother by anc 
that thought, and she wasna wrang, that I was a 
spy upon her actions and yours.” 

1 charge thee, woman,” said the Karl, in a 
voice trembling witli passion, ‘‘ name not her name 
in my hearing! ” 

‘‘ 1 MUST,” returned the penitent, finnly and calm¬ 
ly, or how can you understand mel” 

The Earl leaned upon one of the wooden chairs 
of the hut, drew his hat over his face, clenched his 
hands together, set his teeth like one who summons 
up coimage to undergo a painful operation, and 
timde a signal to her to proceed. 

1 say, then,” she resumed, tliat iny disgrace 
with my mistress was chiefly owing to Miss Eveline 
Neville, then bred up in Glonalkn-Ilouse as the 
daui^ter of a cousin-german and intimate friend 
of your father Uiat was gane. There was mucklo 
mystery in her history, — but wlm dared to inquire 
farther tiian the Countess lil{ed to tell? — All in 
GtleuaUim^Houfie loved Miss Neville—all hut twa, 
yoiir moUier and myaell—we baith hated her.” 

" God { for what reason, since a creature so mild, 
Eo geotie^ 80 formed to inspire affection, never 
walked on this fetched world ?’** 

** It may hae been aae,” rejoined Els]Hjth, “ but 


your mother hated a’ that cam of your fathsr| 
mily—a’ but liimsell. Her reasons related to,> 
which fell between them soon after her mMP ^ 
che particulars are uaething to this puipose.^^^ 
Oh 1 doubly did she hate Eveline Nevilio when a.- 
perceived that there was a growing kindness atween i 
you and that unfortunate young leddyl Ye may | 
mind that the Countess’s dislike didna gang farther 
at first than just showing o’ the cauld shouther— ! 
at least it wasna seen fartlier; but at the hmg run | 
it brak out into such downright violence that Miss | 
j Neville was even fain to seek refuge at Knockwin- 
[ nock Ciistlo with Sir Arthur’s leddy, wha (God sain 
I her!) was then wi’ the living.” 

[ “ You rend my heart by recalling these particu- 

I lars—Rut go on,—and may my present agony be 
I accepted os additional penance for the involuntary 
crime! ” , ‘ ; 

She had been absent some months,” continued j 
b^Ispeth, “ when 1 was ae night watching in my hut 
the return of my husband from fishing, and shed¬ 
ding in fu’ivate those bitter tears that my |M?oud 
spirit wrimg frae me whenever I thought my 
<ii.sgrace. The sneck was drawn, and Ihe^ Countess 
\(>ur mother entered my dwelling. I thought I had 
soon a spectre, for, even in the height of my favour, 
Ibis was an honour she liad never done me, and she 
looked ns pale and ghastly as if she had risen from 
tlic grave. She sate down, and wrung the draps 
from her hair and cloak, — for the night wa^ driz¬ 
zling, and her walk had been through the planta¬ 
tions, that were a’ loaded with dew. 1 only men¬ 
tion these things that you may understand how wool 
tliat night lives in my memory,—and wcel it may. 

I was surprised to see her, but I durstna speak 
first, mair than if I liad seen a phantom—Na, 1 
durst not, my lord, 1 that hae seen mony sights of 
terror, and never shook at them. Sae, after a si- 
j lenco, slio said, ‘ Elspeth C^ieyno (for she always 
gave me my maid(.‘ti name), are not ye tlie daughtei^ 

' of tliat Reginald Cheyne, who died to save his ' 
tor, Ijor<l Glenallan, on the field of Shoriff^i 
And 1 unswereil her os jiroudly as hersell nesG- „ 

* As sura as you are the daughter of that 
Glenallan whom my father saved tliat day 
oivn death.’ ” 

Here- she made a deep pause. 

‘‘And what followed! — what followed? — For 

Heaven’s sake, good woman-But why should 1 

use that word ?—Yet, good or bad, I command you 
to tell mo.” 

“ And little I should value earthly command,” 
answered Elspeth, ‘‘ were there not a voice that luis ^ 
v«^poken to me sleeping and waking, that drives mo 
forward to tell this sad tale. Aweel, my Lord—tlie 
Countess said to me, ‘ My son loves Eveline Neville 

they are agreed—they are plighted: should fliey 
have a son, my right over Glenallan merges-^ 1 
sink, from that moment, from a Countess into a mi¬ 
serable stipendiary dowager. I who brought tends 
and vassals, and high blooded ancient teme, to my 
husband, 1 must cease to be mistress when my son 
has an hek-male. But 1 care not for that-—bad he 
married any but one of the liated NevUlbs, I had 
been patient. But for them—that they ^d their 
descendants should enjoy the right anddwow of 
my ancestors, goes through my heart .n two- 
edged dirk. Aid this girf —I detest her I 
I answered, for my heart kindled at her word»» Wt 
her hate was equalled by mine” '^'*1 
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wntl^SVl^tch exdaimed the Earl, in spite of his 
wherSgiination to preserve silence — " wret<‘hed wo- 
cause of hate could lia ve arisen from a 
Ger«h0 so'i^uiocent and gentle ?” 

|v" " 1 hated what my mistress hated, as was the 
' use with die liege vassals of the house of Glenallan; 
for t^ugh, my lord, 1 manicd under my degree, 
yet an ancestor of yours never went to the field of 
battle, but an ancestor of tlie frail, demented, auld, 
useless wretch wha now speaks with you, canned 
his sliield before him. But tliat was not a’,” con¬ 
tinued the beldam, her earthly and evil passions 
rekindling os she became bcatcvl in her narration 
—tlmt was not a’; I hated Miss Eveline Neville 
for her ain sake. I brought herfrae England, and, 
liuring our wdiole journey, she goeked and scorned 
at my northem speech and habit, as her southland 
leddies and kimradrs had done at the boarding- 
school, as tliey ca’d it” (and, strange as it iriay 
seem, she 6 }) 0 ^e of an affront offered by a heedless 
schoolgirX^\ithout intention, with a degi’ec of inve- 
teracy/^’hich, at such a distance of time, a mortal 
offrjj^ would neitlier have autliorised or excited in 
„vid[iy well-constituted mind) — Yes, slie scorned 
and jested at me —but let them that scorn the 
tartan fear the dii‘k! ” 

She paused, and then w'cnt on—But I deny 
not tliat I hated her niair than she deserved. My 
misti’css, the Countess, persevered and said, * Ei- 
spetli Cheync, this unruly boy will marry with the 
false English blood. Were days as they have i)Ocn, 

1 could throw her into the Mas.symore^ of Glen¬ 
allan, and fetter him in the Keep of Strathbonncl. 
But these times are past, ami the autlioiity whicli 
the nobles of the land should exercise is delegated 
to quibbling laAvyei*s and their baser dependents. 
Hear me, ElspethChoyue! if you are your father’s 
daughter as 1 am mine, I will find means that tliey | 
shafl not man’y. She walks often to that cliff tliat ■ 
, overhangs youi* dwelling to look for lier lover’s boat 
abr- (ye may remember the pleasure ye then took on 
lord)—fet him find her forty fathom 
comnfJ^ian he expectsYes! yc may stare and 
and l(»n and clench your liand ; but, as sure as 1 am 
alone%cc the only Being I ever feared—and 0 tliat 
t feared him mairl—these were your mother’s 

words. What avails it to me to lie to you? — But 

1 wadna consent to stain my hand with blood.— 
Then she said, ‘ By the religion of oiu’ holy Church 
they are ow'cr sibb thegithcr. But 1 expect nothing 
but tliat both will become heretics as well as dis¬ 
obedient reprobates;*—tliat was her addition to 
that argument. And then, as the fiend is ever ower 
busy wi’ brains like mine, that are subtle beyond 
their use and station, 1 was unhappily permitted 
to add—* But tliey might be brought to think thein- 
stelves sae sibb as no Christian lau' will [lerinit their 
wedlock.* ’* 

Here the Earl of Glenallan echoed her words, 
with a sliriok so piercing as almost to rend the roof 
o! til© cottugo—« A^^ then Eveline Neville was not 
tlie-^the**— 

^ugliter, ye would say, of your fatlier?’* 
edntittued Efepeth, “ No—be it a tonnent or be it 
a comiprt to you-—ken the trutii, she was nae mair 
a dauA^ of your father’s house than 1 am.” 

"/Wei2te> deceive me notl—make me not curse 

the meinor}^ of the parent I have so lately laid in ' 
the grave, for sharing in a plot the most cruei, the j 
most infernal ”-- ! 

Bethink ye, my Lord Geraldin, ere ye curse j 
the memory of a pai^ent that’s gone, is tliere none 
of the blood of Glenallan living^hcwBe faults have 
led to this dreadfu’ catastrophe 
“ Mean you my brother?—he^ too, is gone,” said 
the Earl. 

“ No,” replied the sibyl, I mean yonrsell, Lord 
Geraldin. Had you not transm*e3sed the obedience 
of a son by wedding Eveline Neville in secret wlnle 
a guest at Ivnockwinnock, our plot might have se¬ 
parated you for a time, but w-ould have left at least 
your son'ows without reinorae to canker tliem. But 
your ain conduct had put poison in the weapon that 
wc threw, and it pierced you with the mair force 
because yc cam rushing to meet it. Had your mar¬ 
riage been a proclaimed and acknowledged action, 
our stratagem to throw an obstacle into your w^ay 
that couldna be got ower, neither wad nor could 
liae been practised against ye.” 

Great Heaven 1” said the unfortunate noble- , 
man—is as if a film fell from'my obscured , 
eyes! Yes, 1 now well understand the doubtful - 
hints of consolation thrown out by my wretched \ 
mother, tending indirectly to impeach the evidence 
of the horrors of which her arts had led me to 
believe myself guilty.” 

She could not speak mair plainly,” answered 
Elspeth, without confessing her ain fraud,—and 
she would have submitted to be torn by wild horses, 
ratlier than unfold what she had done; and if she 
had still lived, so would I for lier sake. They were 
stout liearts the race of Glenallan, male and female, 
and sae were a’ that in auld times cried their ga¬ 
thering-word of Clochnaben —they stood shouther 

I to slioiitlier—nae man parted frac his chief for love 
of gold or of gain, or of right or of wrang. The 
! times are changed, I hear, now.” 
j 'i'lio unfortunate nobleman was too much wrapped 
u}) in his own confused and distracting reflections, 
to notice the rude expressions of savage fidelity, in 
which, even in the latest ebb of life, the unliappy 
author of his misfortunes seemed to find a stern 
and .stubborn source of consolation. 

Great Heaven I” he exclaimed, “ I am then free 
from a guilt the most horrible w'ith which man can 
be stained, and the sense of which, however in¬ 
voluntary, has uTccked iny peace, destroyed my 
health, and bowed me down to an untimely gi'ave. 
Accept,” lie fervently uttered, lifting bis ©yes up-, 
wards, “ accept my huniblo thanlvS! If ^ live mi¬ 
serable, at least 1 shall not die stained with that 
uimatural guilt! — And thou—proceed, if Uiou hast 
more to toll—jiroceed, w hilo thou liast voice to speak 
it, and 1 have pow’crs to listen.” ( 

Yes,” answered the beldam, ** the hour wdieti 
you .shall hear, and I sliall speak, is indeed passing 
rapidly aw'ay. Death has crossed your brow witfe 
his finger, and I find hia grasp turning every dny 
caulder at my heart. Interrupt m© nae mair wflfe 
exclamations and groans and accusations, but , 

my tale to an end! And then—if y© be indeed aic 
a Lord of Glenallan as 1 liae heajxi of la 
—make yoim merrymen gather the tiiom, and tli% 
brier, and the green hollm, till they heap 
high as tlie honse-riggin*, and buml ht^l 
the auld witch Elspeth, and a’that can putyab tnlhd 
Uiat sic a creature ever crawled upon the land 

ah aUfelent niUie for t dungeon, derived 
the MoorUh Un^ai^, pethaps frr hacli as the 
tikie of the crusades. 
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" €k) on,” siud tlie Earl," go on —1 will not again 
interrupt you.” 

He spoke in a half-suffocated yet determined 
voice, resolved that no irritability on his part should 
deprive him of this opportunity of acquiring proofs 
of the wonderful tele he then heard. But Elspeth 
bad become exhausted by a continuous narration of 
such unusual length; the subsequent part of her 
story was more broken, and though still distinctly 
intelligible in most pai*ts, had no longer the lucid 
conciseness which the first part of her narrative 
had displayed to such an astonishing degree. Loi*d 
Glenallan found it necessary, when she had made 
some attempts to continue her narrative without 
success, to prompt her memory, by demanding— 
What proofs she could propose to bring of the 
truth of a narrative so different from that which 
she had originally told?” 

The evidence,” she replied, of Eveline Ne- 
^dlle’s real birth was in the Countess’s possession, 
with reasons for its being for some time kept pri¬ 
vate;—they may yet be found, if she has not de¬ 
stroyed them, in the left-hand drawer of the ebony 
cabinet that stood in the dressing-room. These she 
meant to suppress for the time, until you went 
abroad again, wlieu she trusted, b<'fore your return, 
to send Miss Neville back to her ain country, or to 
get her settled in marriage.” 

“ But did you not sliow me letters of my fiither’s, 
which seemed to me, unless my senses altogether 
failed me in that horrible nioinent, to avow his re¬ 
lationship to—to the unhappy”- 

“ We did; and, with my testimony, bow could 
you doubt the fact, or lu.'r either i But we sup¬ 
pressed the true explanation of tliese letters, and 
that was, that your father tliouglit it right the young 
loddy should pass for his daughter for a while, on 
account o’ some family reasoiis that wore amang 
tlnmi.” 

“ Blit wherefore, when you learned onr union, 
. M'as this dreadful artifice persisted in 1” 

“ It wasna,” she replied, “ till Lady Glenallan had 
communicated this fanse tale, that slie anspectod 
ye-had actually made a marriage — nor even then 
did you avow it sae as to satisfy her whether tlie 
ceremony had in verity passed atween ye or no— 
But ye remember, 0 ye canna but remember weel, 
what passed in that awfu’ meeting! ” 

“ Woman! you swore upon the gospels to the 
fact which you now disavow.” 

“ I did,—and I wud hae taen a yet mair holy 
pledge on it, if there had been ane — I wa<l not liao 
spared the blood of my body, or the guilt of my 
soul, to serve the bouse of Glenallan.” 

“ Wretch I do you call tluit horrid perjury, at¬ 
tended with consequences yet more dreadful—do 
you esteem that a service to the house of your be¬ 
nefactors?” 

I served her, wha was then the head of Glen¬ 
allan, as she required me to serve her. The cause 
was between God and her conscience—the manner 
between God and mine—She is gane to her ac¬ 
count, and I maun follow. Have I tauld you a’ ? ” 

No,” answered Lord Glenallan—“ you have 
yet more to tell —you have to tell me the death 

the angel ^om your perjury drove to despair, 
tttained, as she thought herself, with a crime so 
horrible. Speak truth—was that dreadful—was 
that horrible incident”—he could scarcely articu¬ 
late the words—was it as reported? or was it 


an act of yet ftirther, though not more attoci<iu8 
cruelty, inflicted by others?” 

“ I understand you,” said Elspeth. " But r^rt 
spoke truth; — our false witness was indeed vhe 
cause, but the deed was her ain distracted act. On v 
that fearfu^ disclosure, when yo rushed frae the 
Countess’s presence, and saddled your horse, and 
left the castle like a fire-flaught, the Countess hadna 
yet discovered your private marriage; she hadna 
fund out that the union, which she had framed this 
awfu’ tale to prevent, had e’en taen place. Ye fled 
from the house as if the fire o’ Heaven was about 
to fa’ upon it, and Miss Neville, atween reason and 
the want o’t, was put under sure ward. But the 
ward slcep’t, and the prisoner waked—the window 
was open—the way was before her—there was the 
cliff, and there was the sea! — 0, when will I for¬ 
get that! ” 

And thus died,” said the Earl, “ even so as was 
reported ? ” 

“ No, my lord. I had gane out to the cove — 
the tide was in, and it flowed, as ye’ll remenib^ to 
the foot of that cliff’—it was a gi*eat conveuTuqce 
that for iny husband’s trade —Where am I waif- 
dering?—I saw a white object dart frae the tap o’ 
the cliff like a sea-maw through the mist, and then 
a heavy flash and sparkle of the waters showed me 
it was a human creature that had fa’en into the 
waves. I was bold and strong, and familiar with 
the tide. 1 rushed in and grasped her gown, and 
drew her out and carried her on iny i^houthers— 

1 could hae carried twa sic then — carried her to 
my hut, and laid her on my bed. Neighbours cam 
and brought help; but the words slie uttered in 
her ravings, when she got back tlie use of speech, 
were sucli, tliat I was lain to send them awa, and 
get up word to Glcnallan-House. The Countess 
[ sent down her Spanish servant Teresa — if ever 
there was a lieiiil on earth in human form, that 
woman was ane. She and I were to watch the un-, 
happy leddy, and let no other person approacIi.^L 
God knows what Teresa’s part was to hae bee^— 
she tauld it not to me — but Heaven took the Con¬ 
clusion in its ain hand. The ])oor leddy ! she took 
the pangs of travail before her time, boi*e a male 
child, and died in the arms of me — of her mortal 
enemy! Ay, ye may weep—she was a sightly crea¬ 
ture to see to—but think ye, if I didna mourn her 
then, that T can mourn her now ? Na, na! I left 
^J’er€‘sa wi’ the dead corpse and new-born babe, till 
I gaed up to take the Countess’s commands what 
was to be done. Late as it was, 1 ca’d her up, and 
she gar’d me ca’ up your brother”—— 

My brother?” 

Yes, Lord Geraldin, e’en your brotlicr, tliat 
some said she aye wished to be her heir. At ony 
rate, he was the person maist concerned in the suc¬ 
cession and heritance of tlie house of Glenallan,” 

‘‘ And is it possible to believe, tlien, tliat my 
brother, out of avarice to grasp at my inheritance, 
would lend himself to such base and dreadful 
stratagem ? ” 

“ Your mother believed it,” said the old beldauii 
witli a fiendish laughit was nae plot (of lUJt 
making; but what they did or said I will ndt say, 
because I did not hear. Lang and sair tbdj' con¬ 
sulted in the black wainscot di'6Ssing^om;"aQd 
when your brother passed through the room whete 
I was waiting, it seemed to me (and 1 hi^ve 
thought sae since synel that the fire of hell was in 
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fiis^hcok and een. But he had left some of it urith 
his nimther, at ony rate. She entered the room like 
a, demented, and the first words she spoke 

wer^^^lspeth Cheyne, did ye ever pull a new- 
budded floWr?* I answered, as ye may believe, 
that 1 often had. ^ Then,’ said she, ‘ ye will ken 
the better how to blight the spurious and hereti¬ 
cal blossom that has sprung forth this night to dis¬ 
grace my father’s noble house—See here—(and 
she gave me a golden bodkin )—* nothing but gold 
must shed the blood of Glenallan. This child is al¬ 
ready as one of the dead, and since thou and Teresa 
alone ken that it lives, let it be dealt upon as ye 
will answer to me ! ’ And she turned away in her 
fury, and left me with the bodkin in my hand.— 
Here it is; that, and the ring of Miss Neville, are 
a’ X hae preserved of my ill-gotten gear—for muc- 
kle was the gear I got. And weel hae I keepit the 
secret, but no fpr the gowd or gear either.” 

Her long and bony hand held out to Lord Glcn- 
allan a gold^hoiikiii, down which in fancy he saw 
4he blo^'^of his infant trickling. 

. ‘‘jl^tch ! had you the heart ? ” 

if 1 could hae had it or no. I returned 
to my cottage without feeling the ground that I 
trode on; but Teresa and the child were gane— 
a’ that was alive was gane — naetliing left but the 
lifeless corpse.” 

** And did you never learn my infant’s fate 1 ” 

“ I could but guess. I have tauld ye your mo¬ 
ther’s purpose, and I ken Teresa was a fiend. She 
was never raair seen in Scotland, and I have heard 
that she returned to her ain land. A dark curtain 
has fa’eu ower the past, and the few that witnessed 
ony part of it could only siu’mise something of se¬ 
duction and suicide. You yourself”- 

“ I know — I know it all,” answered the Earl. 

‘‘ You indeed know all that I can say—And now, 
heir of Glenallan, can you forgive me?” 

Ask forgiveness of God, and not of man,” said 
the Earl, turning away. 

shall I ask of the pure and unstained 
wha^ls denied to me by a sinner like inysell ? If 
1 hap sinned, hae I not suffered? — Hae I had a i 
day’s peace or an hour’s rest since these lang wet j 
locks of hair first lay upon my pillow at Craigbum- ' 
foot ? — Has not my house been burned, wi’ my I 
bairn in the cradle? — Have not my boats been 
\vrecked, when a’ others weathered the gale?— 
Have not a’ that were near and dear to me dree’d 
penance for my sin?—Has not the fire had its 
shai'e o’ them — the winds had their part — the j 
£«a had lier part? — And 0!” she added, with a 
lengthened groan, looking first upwards towards ; 
heaven, and then bending her eyes on the floor— 
0 that the earth would take her part, that’s been 
lang king wearying to be joined to it! ” 

Lord Glenallan had reached the door of the cot¬ 
tage, but the generosity of his nature did not per¬ 
mit him to leave the unhappy woman in this state 
of desperate reproba^n. ‘‘ May God forgive thee, 
wretched woman,” h#said, ‘‘ as sincerely as I do! 
—Turjh for mercy to Him, who can alone grant 
mercy,land may your prayers be heard as if they 
were »^ne own I—I will send a religious man.” 

^ priest i nae priest! ” she ejacu- 

]At<^'an^4be door of the cottage opening as she 
Bp<^ prevented her from proceeding. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Still in his dead band clench'd temain the string 
That thrill his father's heart—e’en aa the Umh. 

Lopp'd off and laid in grave, retains, they tell us, 
Strange commerce wdth the mutilated stump. 

Whose nerves are twinging still in maim'd existence. 

Old Play, 

The Antiquary, as we inforaied the reader in 
the end of the thirty-first chapter, had shaken off 
the company of worthy Mr Blattergowl, although 
he offered to entertain him with an abstract of the i 
ablest speech he had ever known in the teind COui*t, 
delivered by the procurator for the church in the 
remarkable case of the ])ari»h of Gatherem. Re¬ 
sisting this temptation, our senior preferred a soli- 
tiiry path, w’hich again conducted him to the cot¬ 
tage of Mucklebacldt. Wlien he came in front of 
the fisherman’s hut, he observed a man working 
intently, as if to repair a shattered boat which lay 
upon the beach, and, going up to him, was surprised 
to find it was Mucklebackit himself. I am glad,” 
he said, in a tone of sympathy—1 am glad, Saun¬ 
ders, tliat you fet‘l yourself able to make this ex¬ 
ertion.” 

“ And what would ye have me to do,” answered 
the fisher gruffly, “ unless I \vanted to see four 
children starve, because ane is drowned ? It’s w'eel 
wi’ you gentles, that can sit in the house wi’ hand- 
kerchers at your ecu when ye lose a friend; but 
tile like %’ us maun to uur wnrk again, if our hearts 
wore beating as hard as my hammer.” 

Without taking more notice of Oldbuck ho pro¬ 
ceeded in his labour; and the Antiquary, to whom 
the display of Inunan nature under the influence 
of agitating passions was never indilfercnt, stood 
besirle liirn, in silent attention, *as if watching the 
progress of the work. He observed more than once 
the man’s hard features, as if by the force of asso¬ 
ciation, prcjiare to accompany the sound of the saw 
and hammer with his usual symphony of a rude 
tune, hummed or whistled,—and as often a slight 
twitch of convulsive expression showed, that ere 
the sound was uttered, a cause for suppressing it 
rushed upon Iiis mind. At length, when lie had 
patched a considerable rent, and was beginning to 
mend another, his feelings appeared altogether to 
derange the ])owor of attention necessary for his 
work. The piece of'wood wliich he was about to 
nail on was at first too long ; then he sawed it off 
too short; then chose another equally ill adapted 
for the purpose. At length, throwing it down in 
anger, after wiping his dim eye with his quivering 
hand, he exclaimed, “ There is a curse either on 
me or on this auld black bitch of a boat, that I have 
hauled up high and dry, and patched and clouted 
sae mony year's, that she miglit drowm my poor ; 
Stecnie at the end of tliem, an’ be d—d to herl’* 
and he flung his hammer against the boat, as if she 
had been the intentional cause of his misfortune. 
Then recollecting himself, he added, Yet what, 
needs ane be angry at her, that has neither soul npr 
sense ?—though I am no that miickle better my- 
sell. She’s but a rickle o’ auld rotten deals nailM 
tliegither, and warped wi’ the wdnd and the sea-^ 
and I am a dour carle, battered by foul weath^ at, 
sea and hind till I am maist as senseless as 
She mauii be mended tliough agaiii’ the 
tide—tlmt’s a thing o’ necessity.” 

Thus speaking, Tie went to gather Ilia 

instruments, and attempt to resume his labour^—• 
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but Oldbuck took kim kindly by tbe am. <*€onio, 
eome,” be said, " Saunders, wiei-e is no work for 
you to day-—ril send down Shamgs tike car¬ 
penter to mend the boat, and he may put tlie day’s 
work into ray account—and you had better not 
come out to-morrow, but stay to comfort yom* fa¬ 
mily under this dispensation, and the gardener will 
biing you some vegetables and meiil from Monk- 
bams.” 

** I thank ye, Monkbarns,” answered tlie poor 
fisher; I am a plain-spoken man, and hac little to 
say for mysell; 1 might hae learned fairer fashions 
frae my mither lang syne, but 1 never saw imickle 
gude they did her; however, I tliajik ye. Ye were 
aye kind and neighbourly, whatever folk st\}s o’ 
your being near and close; and 1 hae often said, 
in time times when they were ganging to raise up 
Uje puir folk against tlie gentles—1 liac often sai<i, 
ne’er a man should steer a hair touching to IVlonk- 
bams while Steenie and I could wag a finger—and 
BO said Steenie too. And, Monkbarns, when yc laid 
his head in the grave (and inony thanks for the 
respect), ye saw the mouls laid on an lionest lad 
that likit you weel, though he made little phrase 
about it.” 

Oldlmck, beaten from the ])ridc of his affected 
cynicism, would not willingly have had any one by 
upon that occtisitm to q\K»te to him his favourite 
maxims of the Stoic philoso]>hy. The largo drops 
fell fa.st from his own eyes, as he begged Uie father, 
who was now melted at recollecting the bravery and 
generous sentiments of his son, to forbear useless 
sori'ow, and led him by the arm towards his own 
home, where another scene awaited our Antiquary. 

As he entered, the first person wliom ho behold 
was Lord Glonallan. IMutual surprise was in their 
countenances as they saluted each other — with 
haughty reserve on the part of Mr Oldlmck, and 
embaiTassinont on tliat of the Earl. 

“ My Lord Glonallan, 1 think 1” said l^Ir Old- 
buck. 

Yes—much changed from wliat he was when 
he knew Mr Oldbuck.” 

1 do not mean,” said the Antiquary, to in¬ 
trude upon your lordship— I only came to see this 
distressed family.” 

And you have found one, sir, who has still 
greater claims on your compassion.” 

^ My compassion? Lord Glonallan cannot need 
my compassion. If Lord Glenalian could need it, 
I think he w^ould hardly ask it.” 

Our former acquaintance,” said the Earl- 

** Is of such ouieient date, my lord—was of such 
short duration, and w'as connected with circum¬ 
stances so exquisitely j«iinful, that 1 think w'o may 
dU^nse with renew^ing it.” 

So ^ying, the Antiquary turned away, and left 
to but; but Lord Glenaban followed him into tlie 
air, and, in spite of a hasty " Good morning, 
^ Uiiy lord,” requested a few minutes’ conversation, 

, tod to favour of bis advice in an important matter. 

^ ypnr lordship will find many more capable to 
advise yon, my lord, and by W'liom your intercourse 
wdil be doemed an honour. For me, I am a man 
r^edrod fleoia bumness and the world, and not very 
fiaid df up the past events of my useless 

' hfep—andlbx^ve me if 1 say, 1 liave |>articular pain 
In reverting to that period of St when I acted like 

a fixrt, and your lord^^p like ”-— He stopped 

i ehori. " 


« Like a viilahi, you would aay/* said 
a!Ia%—“ for such I must have appeared 
My lord—my lord, 1 have no 
your slirift,” said the Antiquary. 

‘‘ liut, sii’, if 1 can show you tiuw I am 
Binned against than sinning—that I have been a 
man miserable beyond the power of descifipt^i, 
and wdio loolts forward at tins moment to an un¬ 
timely grave as to a haven of rest,—you will not 
refuse the confidence which, accepting your ap¬ 
pearance at this critical moment as a hint foom 
Heaven, 1 venture thus to press on you.”^ 

‘‘ Assuredly, my loi’d, I shall shun no longer the 
continuation of this extraordinary interview.” 

“ I must then recall to you our occasional meet¬ 
ings upwards of tw'cnty years since at Ivnockwin- 
nock Castle,—and I need not remind you of a lady 
who was then a member of that family.” 

The unfortunate Miss Eveline Kevillo, my lord ; 

T remember it well.” 

‘‘ Tow'ards whom you entertained sentiments”— 
Very different from those with which ! jpefore 
and since have regarded her sex. Her geiiWness, 
lior docility, her pleasure in the studies which I 
pointed out to her, attached my affections more 
than hccarac my age — though that w'as not then 
much advanced—or tlie solidity of my character. 
Lut I need not remind your lordship of the various 
inodes in which you indulged your gaiety at the 
expense of an awkward and retired student, em- 
hnri’asscd by tlie exjiression of feelings so new tfl 
him, and 1 have no doubt that the young lady joined 
you in the well-deserved ridicule—it is the way of 
womankind. 1 have spoken at once to the painful 
circumstances of my addresses and their rejection 
tliat your lordship may be satisfied cverytliing is' 
full in my memory, and may, so far as 1 am con¬ 
cerned, toll your story without scniplc or needless 
delicacy.” 

“ 1 will,” said Lord Glonallan. But first lot me 
say, you do injustice to the memory of the gentlest 
and kindest, as well as to the most ii'nhapny of 
women, to suppose she could make a jest m the 
honest affection of a man like you. Frequently 
did she blame me, Mr Oldbuck, for indulging my 
le\dty at your expense—may I now presume yon 
will excuse tlie gay freedoms which then offended 
you?—my state of mind has never since laid me 
under the necessity of apologizing for tlie inadver¬ 
tencies of a ligl»t and happy temper.” 

“ My lord, you arc fully pardoned,” said Mr Old^ 
buck. You should he aware, tliat, like all others, 

1 was ignorant at the time that 1 placed myself in 
competition with your lordship, and understod that 
Miss Neville w’as in a state of dependence which 
might moke her prefer a competent independence 
and the hand of an honest man—But I am waetii^ 
time—I would 1 could believe tliat the views enter¬ 
tained towards her by others were as fair and he- 
nest as mine! ” 

" Mr Oldbuck, you judge^arshly.” 

Not without cause, my lOTd. When t only,, of 
all the magistrates of this county—having bieitihei’, 
like some of them, the honour to be connected iHtli 
your powerful family—nor, like Others the mean¬ 
ness to fear it,—when 1 made Ifome mqtoy into 
to manner of Miss NeviHe’s dea1li*^l/6ito^,y<^i 
my lord, but I must be plain—1 do trim, J ii^ 
every rca^n to believe that she had met ub- 
fair dealing, and liad either beep imposed uj^n by^ 
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aXcounfcerfpit or that very strong mea- 

suq|8 had been adopted to stifle and destroy the 
e>^jijl2^ce of a real union.. And I canjiot doubt in 
i)a5" owivuuud^ that this cruelty on your lordship^s 
p«)^ wh^er coining of your own free will, or pro- 
oeedUitg from the influence of the late Countess, 
hurried the unfortunate young lady to the desperate 
act by which her life was terminated.’^ 

You are deceived, Mr Oldbuck, into cunclu- 
sions which are not just, however naturally they 
flow from the circumstances Believe me, 1 re- 
I spected you even when I was most embarrassed by 
I your active attempts to investigate our family mis- 
fortunes. Yon showe i yourself more worthy of ?.'»iss 
I Ne^uU© tlian I, by the spirit with which you por- 
I SJsted in vindicating her reputation oven after 'kt 
death. Bat the firm belief that your wcll-nleant 
efforts could only serve to bring to light a story too 
horrible to be detailed, induced me to join my im- 
bappy mother in schemes to remove or destroy ail 
evident t»f the legal union which had taken place 
het\^n Eveline and myself. And now let us sit 
fbjija on this bank,—for 1 feel unable to remain 
--^ger standing,—and have the goodness to listen to 
the extraordinary discovery which 1 have tliis day 
made.” 

They sate down accordingly; and Lord Glenal- 
lan briefly narrated his unhappy family history— 
his concealed marriage—the horrible invention by 
which his mother had designed to render impoKsi- 
ble that union which had already taken place, lie 
detailed the arts by which the Countess, having ail 
the documents relative to Miss Neville's birth in h< r 
hands, had produced those only relating to a period 
during w'liich, for family reasons, his father had 
consented to own tliat young lady as his na ural 
daughter, and showed how’ imj)os.slble it was that 
ho could cither suspect or detect the fraud put upon 
him by bis mother, and vouched by the oaths of 
her attondiuits, Teresa and LIs}»eth. “ 1 left my j 
■^^ternal mansion,” he concluded, as if the furies 
oH^i^"""had driven me forth, and travelled with 
fimntic velocity 1 knew not whither. Nor have i 
thfe slightest recollection of what 1 did or whither I 
went, until I w’as discovered by ray brother. 1 will 
not trouble you with an account of my sickbed raid 
recovery, or how, long afterw’ard.s, 1 ventured to 
inquire after the sharer of ni}’ inisfortuiifs, an'] 
heard that her despair had found a dreadful re¬ 
medy for all the ills of life. The first thing ,that 
roused,me to thought was hearing of your inqui¬ 
ries into this cruel business; and you will hardly 
wonder, that, boliovlng what I did believe, I siiould 
join in those expedients to stop your investigation, 
which my brother and mother had actively com¬ 
menced. The information which I gave them con¬ 
cerning tlie circumstances and witnesses of our 
private marriage enabled them to baftie your zeal. 
The clerg^Toan, therefore, and witnesses, as [ler- 
sons who had acted in the matter only to please 
the powerful heir of Glenalkn, were accessible to 

f ses and tfircats, and were so provided for, 
liad no objections to leave this country 
er. For myself, Mr Oldbuck,” pursued 
man, ^ from that moment I considered 
plotted out of the book of tlie living, and 
: notlUng left to do with tliia world. My 
fed to reconcile me to life by everj' art— 
wv hvtimaiions which 1 can now interpret as 
e^\culaied to prodi^ a doubt of the horrible tale 


she herself had fabricated. But I construed ^ shp 
said as the fictions of maternal affection* I will 
forbear all reproach. She is no more—and, a# her 
w'retched associate said, she knew not how the dart 
was poisoned, or how^ deep it must sink, when she 
throw it from her hand. But, Mr Oldbuck, if ever, 
during those twenty years, there crawled upon eartli 
a Uving being deserving of your pity, I have been 
that man. My food has not nourislied me—my 
sleep has not refreshed me—my devotion$ have not 
comforted meall tliat is cheering and necessary 
to man has been to me converted into poison. The 
rare and limited intercourse which 1 have held with 
others has been most odious to me. 1 felt aS if I 
were bringing the contamination of unnatural and 
inexpressible guilt among the gay and the innocent. 
Tlicre have been moments when I had thoughts of 
anoliier description—to plunge into the adventures 
of war, or to brave the dangers of tlie traveller in 
foreign and barbarous climates—to mingle in po¬ 
litical intrigue, or to retire to the stern seclusion 
of the anchorites of oui' religion;—all these are 
thoughts which have alternately passed through 
my mind, hut each required an energy, which was 
mine no longer, after the witheinng stroke I had 
received. 1 vegetated on as 1 could in the same 
spot,—fancy, feeling, judgment, and health, gra¬ 
dually decaying, like a tree whose bark has been 
destroyed,—wlicn first the blossoms fade, then the 
boughs, until its state resembles the decayed and 
dying trunk that is now before you. Do you now 
pity and forgive me?” 

My lord,” answered the Antiquary, much af¬ 
fected,'“ my pity — my forgiveness, you have not 
to ask, for your dismal story is of itself not only an 
ample excuse for whatever appeared mysterious in 
your conduct, but a narrative that might move your 
worst enemies (and 1, my lord, was never of the 
number) to tears and to sympathy. But permit mo 
to ask what you now' mean to do, and wliy you have 
honoured me, whose opinion can be of little conse¬ 
quence, with your confidence on this occasion?” 

‘‘ Mr Oldbuck,” answered the Earl, ‘‘ as I could 
never have foreseen the nature of that confession 
which I have heard this day, 1 need not say that I 
had no formed plan of consulting you, or any one, 
upon affairs the tendency of w'hich 1 could not even 
have sus])ected. But 1 am without friends, unused 
to business, and, by long retirement, unacquainted 
alike with the laws of the land and the habits of the 
living generation ; and when, most unexpectedly, 1 
find myself immersed in the matters of which 1 
know' least, 1 catch, like a dr<;\vnmg man, at the 1 
first support that offers. 'V'ou arc that support, Mr 
Oldbuck. 1 have alw-ays heard you mentioned as a 
man of wisdom and intelligence—I have known 
you myself as a man of a resolute and independent 
spirit; — and tliero is one circumstance,” said he, 

“ which ought to combine us in some degi’oe— 
having paid tribute to tli© same excellence of 
racter in poor EveBne. You offered yourself to iaie 
in my need, and you were already acquainted with 
the beginning of my misfortunes To you, 
fore, 1 have recourse for advfee, for sympathy, for 
support.” 

« You sliall seek none of them in ya^: ihy 
lord,” said Oldbuck," so far as my stender anility 
extends;—and I am honoured by the prOfOi^ce, 
whether it arises from choice, or is prompled by 
clmnce. But tliis is a matter to be 



AeWd. May I ask what are your principal views 
ii present?” 

** To ascertain the fate of my child,” said, the 
Earl, be the consequences what they may, and to 
do justice to the honour of Eveline, which I have 
only permitted to be suspected to avoid discovery 
of the yet more horrible taint to which I was made 
to believe it liable.” 

“ And the memory of your mother?” 

Must bear its own burden,” answered the Earl, 
with a sigh: “ better tliat she were justly connoted 
of deceit, should that be found necessary, than that 
others should be unjustly accused of crimes so much 
more dreadful.” 

Then, my lord,” said Oldbuck, “ our first bu¬ 
siness must bo to put the information of the old 
woman, Elspeth, into a regular and authenticated 
form.” 

That,” said Lord Glcnallan, “ will bo at pre¬ 
sent, I fear, impossible. She is exhausted herself, 
and surrounded by her distressed family. To-mor¬ 
row, perhaps, when she is alone—and yet I doubt, 
from her imperfect sense of right and wrong, whe¬ 
ther she would speak out in any one’s presence but 
my own. I too am sorely fatigued.” 

“ Then, my lord,” said the Antiquary, wliom the 
interest of the raoment elevated above points of ex¬ 
pense and convenience, which liad generally more 
than enough of weiglit with him, I would propose 
to your lordship, instead of returning, fatigued as 
you are, so for as to Glenallan-Ilouse, or taking the 
more \ihcomfortable alternative of going to a bad 
inn at Fairport, to alarm all the busybodies of tlie 
town—I would propose, I say, that you should be 
my'guest at Monkbaims for this night. By to¬ 
morrow those poor people will have renewed their 
out-of-doors vocation—for soitow witii them affords 
no respite from labour,—and we will visit the old 
woman Elspeth alone, and take down her exami¬ 
nation.” 

After a formal apology for the encroachment. 
Lord Glenallan agreed to go with him, and under¬ 
went with patience in their return home the whole 
history^of John of tlie Girnell, a legend which Mr 
Oldbuck was never known to spare any one who 
crossed his threshold. 

The arrival of a stranger of such note, with two 
saddle-horses and a servant in black, wdiich servant 
had holsters on his saddle-bow, and a coronet upon 
the holsters, created a general commotion in the 
house of Monkbarns. Jenny Rinthcrout, scarce re¬ 
covered from the hysterics which she had taken on 
hearing of poor Steenio’s misfortune, chased about 
\iho turkeys and poultry", cackled and screamed 
louder than they (hd, and ended by killing one-half 
too many. Grisclda made many wise reflec- 

on the hot-headed wilfulness of her brother, 
ivholuwl occasioned sueb^ a devastation, by suddenly 
ip upon them «|.papist nobleman. And 
sip: yoht^ed. to tf'ansmit to Mr Blattergowl some 
slaughter which had taken place 
, In thO > which brought the honest clergy- 

map to how his friend Monkbarns had got 

home, ' not the worse of being 

at tiiiq funerid^ period so near the ringing of 
^ b# fhr tliiat the Antiquary' had no choice 

left hut to invite him to stay and bless the meat. 
Miss ^*Intyre had on her part some curiosity to 

this mighty peer, of whom all had heard, as an 
^hph or sultan is heard of by his subjects, 


and felt some degree of timidity at the idea of 
countering a person, of whose unsocial habitu(i>d 
stem manners so many stories were told, 
fear kept at least pace with her curiosity. 
housekeeper was no less flustered and nurriPd irf 
obeying the numerous and contradictory commands 
of her mistress, concerning preserves, pastry, and 
fruit, the mode of marshalling and dishing the 
dinner, the necessity of not pennitting tlie melted 
butter to nmi to oil, and the danger of allowing 
Juno—vho, though formally banished from the 
parlour, failed not to maraud about the out-settle- 
raents of the family—to enter the kitchen. 

The only inmate of Monkbarns who remained 
entirely indifferent on this momentous occasion wag 
Hector M'Jntyre, who cared no more for an Earl 
than he did for a commoner, and who was only in¬ 
terested in the unexpected visit, as it might afford 
some protection against his uncle’s displeasure, if 
he harboured any, for his not attending the funeral, 
and still more against his satire upon the subject of 
his gallant but unsuccessful single combat with the 
phoca, or seal. ^ 

To these, the inmates of his household, Oldbuck 
presented the Earl of Glenallan, who underwent, 
with meek and subdued civility, the prosing speeches 
of the lionest divine, and tl)e lengthened apologies 
of Miss Griselda Oldbuck, which her brother in vain 
endeavoured to abridge. Before the dinner hour, 
Lord Glenallan requested permission to retire a 
while to his chamber. Mr Oldbuck accompanied 
his guest to the Green Room, which had been has¬ 
tily prepared for his reception. He looked around 
with an air of painful recollection. 

1 think,” at length lie observed, “ I think, Mr 
Oldbuck, that I have been in this apartment be¬ 
fore.” 

‘‘ Yes, my lord,’’ answered Oldbuck, “ upon oc¬ 
casion of an excursion hither from Kiiockwinnock 
—and since we are upon a subject so melancholy,, 
you may perhaps remember wliose taste supplied 
these lines from Chaucer, which now form the rao|^ 
of the tapestry.” , 

“ I guess,” said the Eai'l, “ though T cannot iSe- 
collect. She excelled me, indeed, in literary taste 
and information, as in everything else;—and it is 
one of the mysterious dispensations of Providence, 
Mr Oldbuck, that a creature so excellent in mind 
and body should have been cut off in so miserable 
a manner, merely from her having formed a fatal 
attachment to such a wretch as 1 am.” ' 

Mr Oldbuck did not attempt an answer to this 
burst of the grief which lay ever nearest to the heart 
of his guest, but, pressing Lord Glenallan’s hand 
with one of his own, and drawing the other across 
his shaggy eyelashes, as if to brush away a mist that 
intercepted his sight, he left the Earl at liberty to 
arrange himself previous to dinner. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

- Life, with you, 


Glows in the brain and dances in the arteries 
'Tis like the wine some joyous guest hath qua^d> 
That glads the heart and elevates the fancy t—* 

Mine is the poor residuum of the cup‘, ; 

Vapid, and dull, and tasteless, only soiling," ,, 

With its base dregs, the vessel that con^nt it, 

" Now only think what a man my hroth^i? ig, 
Blattergowl, fqr a \rise m^ apd n ^ 
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bmig this into our house without speaking a 
Sina^Word to a body! And there’s tlie distress of 
tlu^BlUcklebackits^—wo canna get a fin o’ fish— 
and we tiae to send ower to Fairport for 

beef, and tlio mutton’^ but new killed—and that | 
silly flisktnahoy, Jenny Rintherout, has taen the 
ex^es, and done naetliing but laugh and greet, the 
skifl at the^ tail o’ the guffa, for twa days success¬ 
fully — and now we maun ask that strange man, 
that’s as gi’and and as grave as the Yerl himsell, 
to stand at the sideboard ! And I canna gang into 
the kitchen to direct oiiytliiiig, for lie’s hovering 
there making some pousowdie^ for nty lord, for he 
doesna cat lilce ither folk neither—And how to sort 
tile strange servant man at dinner time—I am 
sure,MrBIattcrgowl, a’thegither, it passes my judg¬ 
ment.” 

“ Tmly, Miss Griselda,” replied the divine, 

“ Monkbariis was inconsiderate. He should have 
taen a day.to see the invitation, as they do wi’ the 
titUjlarV-^ondescendonee in the process of valuation 
an^to^e. But the great man could not have come 
<^a\ sudden to ony house in this parish whore he 
"'could have been better served with tivers —that I 
must say—and also that the steam from the Idtclicn 
is very gratifying to my nostrils;—and if ye have 
ony household affairs to attend to, Mrs Griselda, 
never make a stranger of me—I can amuse inysel, 
very n-eel with the larger copy of Erskine’s Insti¬ 
tutes.” 

And taking down from the window-seat that 
amusing folio (the Scottish Coke upon Littleton), 
he opened it, as if instinctively, at the tenth title 
of Book Second, ‘‘ of Teinds, or Tythes,” and was 
presently deeply wrapped up in an abstruse disciii^ 
sioii concerning the temporality of benefices. 

The entertainment, about which Miss Oldbuck 
I c-.xpressed so much anxiety, was at length placed 
I Upon the table; and the Earl of Glenallan, for tlie 
I fii’st time since the date of his calamity, sat at a 
i B^ ^ang^ ^a board, surrounded by strangers. He 
sclpia to himself like a man in a dream, or one 
wlipse brain was not fully recovered from the ef¬ 
fects of an intoxicating potiou. Relieved, as ho had 
that morning been, from the image of guilt which 
liad so long haunted his imagination, he felt his 
Borrows as a lighter and more tolerable load, but 
was still unable to take any share in the conversa¬ 
tion that passed around him. It was, indeed, of a 
east very different from that which he had been 
accustomed to. The bluntness of Oldbuck, the tire¬ 
some apologetic harjuigucs of his sister, the pedantry 
of the divine, and tlic vivacity of the young soldier, 
which savoured much more of the camp than of 
the court, were all new to a nobleman who had 
lived in a retired and melancholy state for so many 
years, that the manners of the world seemed to him 
equally strange and unpleasiiig. Miss M‘Intyre 
alone, fipom the natural politeness and unpx’ctending 
simpheity of her manners, appeared to belong to 
Jiat class of society to which lie had been accus- 

g iis earlier and better days. 

I Lord Glenallan’s deportment less sur- 
sotnpany* Though a plain but excellent 
ner was provided (for, as Mr Blattereowl 
it was impossible to surprise Miss 
her larder was empty), and though 
mry boasted his best port, and assimilated 

. I jMMatnU^r*«UisoeUaneotts mess^ 


it to the Falernian of Horace, Lord GlenaHati waS' 
proof to the allurements of botli, His servant i^hused 
before him a small mess of vegetables, that vety 
dish, the cooking of which had alai-med Miss 0n- 
sclda, aiTanged with the most minute and Bcraptt« 
lous neatness. Ho ate sparingly of these provisionsj 
and a glass of pure water, sparkling from the foun¬ 
tain-head, completed his repast. Such, bis servant 
said, had been his lordship’s diet for very many 
yearSj unless upon the high festivals of tile dmreh, 
or when company of the first rank were entertained 
at Glenallan-House, when he relaxed a little in the 
austerity of his diet, and permitted himself a glass 
or two of wine. But at Monkbarns, no anchoret 
could have made a more simple and scanty meal* 

The Antiquary was a gentleman, as we have seen, 
in feeling, but blunt and careless in expression, 
from the habit of living with those before whom he 
had nothing to suppress. He attacked his noble 
guest without scruple on the severity of his regi¬ 
men. 

‘‘ A few half-cold greens and potatoes—a glass 
of ice-cold water to wash them down—antiquity 
gives no warrant for it, my lord. This house used 
to be accounted a hospitium, a place of retreat for 
Christians; but your lordship’s diet is that of a 
heathen Pythagorean, or Indian Bramin — nay, 
more severe than either, if you refuse these fine 
apples.” 

I am a Catholic, you are aware,” said Lord 
Glenallan, wishing to escape from the discussion, 

“ and you know that our church”- 

“ Lays down many rules of mortification,” pro¬ 
ceeded the dauntless Antiquary; “ but I never 
lieai d that they were quite so rigorously practised 
— Bear witness my predecessor, John of the Gir- 
nell, or the jolly Abbot, who gave his name to tliia 
apple, my lord.” 

And as he pared the fruit, in spite of his sister’s 

0 fie, Monkbarns 1” and the prolonged cough of 
the minister, accompanied by a shako of his huge 
wig, the Antiquary proceeded to detail the intrigue 
which had given rise to the fame of the abbot’s 
apple with more slyness and circumstantiality than 
was at all necessary. His jest (as may readily be 
conceived) missed fire, for this anecdote of conven¬ 
tual gallantry failed to produce the slightest smile 
on the visage of the Earl. Oldbuck then took up 
the subject of Ossian, Maepherson, andMac-Cribbj 
but Lord Glenallan had never so much as heard of 
any of the three, so little conversant had he been 
with modern literature. The conversation was now 
iu some danger of flagging, or of falling into the 
hands of Mr Blattergowl, who had just pronounced 
the formidable word, “ teind-free,” when the sub¬ 
ject of the French Revolution was started— a po¬ 
litical event on which Lord Glenallan looked'With 
all the prejudiced horror of a bigoted Catholic 
zealous aristocrat. Oldbt^k was far froni carryi^ 
his detestation of its principles to such a length,?^ 
There were many men in the first Constituent 
Assembly,” he said, who held Sound Wfiiggi^ 
doctrines, and were for setting the 
with a proper provision fo^ the Uberfie$ of 
people. And if a set of furiou# madmen we^ now 
in possession of the government, it 
tinued, “ what often happened in great reyoRii^nhs, 
whtere extreme measures are ^opted in ^^fury 
of the moment, and the state resembles an agitated 
pendulum which swings from side to side for somf 





ktef ere lt can acquire itsdue attd perpendic«to 
Itn^ou Or it imght be likened to a stem or hup*« 
ricanc, wh^ passing over a region, does great 
damage m its passage, yet sweeps away stagnant 
and unwfeolesome vapours, and repays, in future 
health and fertility, its imme<hate desolation and 
ravage.” 

The Earl shook his head; but having neither 
spirit nor inclination for debate, he sulfered the 
argument to pass uneontested. 

This discussion served to introduce the young 
soldier’s experiences ; and he spoke of the actions 
in which he had been engaged, with modesty, and 
at the same time with an air of spirit and zeal 
which delighted the Earl, who had been bred up, 
like others of his house, in the opinion that the 
frade of arms was the first duty of man, and be¬ 
lieved that to employ them against the French was 
a sort of holy warfare. 

What would I give,” said he apart to Oldbuck, 
as they rose to join the ladies in the drawing-room, 
" what would 1 give to have a son of such spirit as 
tliat young gentleman! — He wants something of 
address and manner, something of polish, which 
mixing in good society would soon give him; but 
with \riiat zeal and animation he expresses himself 
—how fond of his profession—how loud in the 
praise of others — how modest when speaking of 
himself! ” 

** Hector is much obliged to you, my lord,” re¬ 
plied his uncle, gratified, yet not so much so as to 
suppress his consciousness of his own mental su¬ 
periority over the young soldier; I believe in my 
heart nobody ever spoke half so much ^ood of him 
before, except perhaps the sergeant of his company, 
when he was wheedling a Highland recruit to en¬ 
list with him. He is a good lad notwithstanding, 
although he be not quite the hero your lordship 
supposes him, and although my commendations 
rather attest the kindness than tlie vivacity of his 
character. In fact, his high spu’it is a sort of con- 
atitutional vehemence, which attends him in every¬ 
thing he sets about, and is often very inconvenient 
to hfe friends. I saw him to-day engage in an ani¬ 
mated contest with apkoca, or seal (sealghy our peo¬ 
ple more properly call them, retaining the Gotliic 
^tturai with as mucli vehemence as if he had 
fought against Dumourier—Marry, my lord, the 
phoco/ had tlie better, as tlie said Dumoui’ier had of 
some other folks. And he’ll talk wth equal if not 
superior rapture of the good behaviour of a pointer 
bitch, as of the plan of a campaign.” 

He shall have full permission to sport over my 
grounds,” said tho Earl> if he is so fond of that 
exercise.’^ 

You wall bind him to you, my lord,” said Monk- 
bturns, ^ body and soul: give him leave to crack off 
hie birding-piece at a poor covey of partridges or 
mpor-fowl, imd he’s yours for ever—',l will enchant 
hfin the intelligenee. But 0, my lord, that you 
eould l^ye seen my pheenix Lovel! <—the very prince 
and ehieltain of the youth of this age; and not des¬ 
titute of spirit neither— I promise you he gave my 
termagant ktomita a pro quo —a Rowland for 

hisOilver* as ^ the vulgar say, alluding to the two 
celebrated Raladins of Charlemagne.” 

eeffoe, Eord Qienallan requested a private 
interriew whh the Antiquary, and was ushered to 

f . ^ 1 must witlidj^wyou from your own amiable 


family,” he to Involve yon m the 

ties of m anhnppy mun* You are aequain 
the world, from which I have long been b 
for Glenallan-House has been te me ratjd 
son than a dwelling, although a prison 
neither fortitude nor spirit to break from;” 

“ Let me first ask your Ibrdship,” Said the An¬ 
tiquary, what*ape your own wishes and designs in 
this matter 

I wish most especially,” answered Lord Glen- 
allan, " to declare my luckless marriage, and to 
vindicate tlie reputation of the unhappy Eveline 
that is, if you see a possibility of doing so without 
making public the conduct of my mother.” ^ 

“ Suim citique trihuitOy* said the Anti quarv>^"^ 
right to every one. The memory of 
young lady has too long suffered, 
might bo cleared without further im|p^* afford 
of your mother, than by letting it bo 
general that sho gi*eatly disapproved j? _ > 

opposed the match. All—forgive me, 
all who ever heard of the late Countess of Gly® 
Ian, will learn that without much surprise.” 

“ But you forget one horrible circumstance, Mr 
Oldbuck,” said the Earl, in an agitated voice. 

r am not aware of it,” replied the Antiquary. 

The fate of the infant—its disappearance with 
the confidential attendant of my mother, and the 
dreadful surmises which may be di*awii from ray 
conversation with Elspetli.” 

; If you would have my free opinion, my lord,” 

I answered Mr Oldbuck, “ and will not catch too ra- 
I pidly at it as matter of hope, 1 w'ould say that it 
! is very possible the child yet lives. For thus much 
I I ascertained, by my former inquiries concerning 
; the event of that deplorable evening, that a child 
i and w'oman waTc carried that night from the cot- 
i tage at the Craigbunifoot in a cairiage and fourr 
1 by your brotlier Edward Geraldin Neville, whoso 
jouraey towards England with these companions 1 
traced for several stages. 1 believed then it w^ a 
part of the family compact to carry a child wfrom 
you meant to stigmatize wdth illegitimacy, out* of 
that country where chance might have raised pfo-r 
! tectors and proofs of its rights. But I now think 
I that your brother, having reason, like yourself, to 
I believe the child stained with shame yet more in¬ 
delible, had nevertheless withdrawn it, partly from 
regard to the honour of his house, partly from the 
! risk to which it might have been exposed in the 
neighbourhood of the Lady Glenallan.” 

As he spoke, the Earl of Glenallan grew ex- 
i tremely paloj and had nearly fallen his chair; 
—The alarmed Antiquary ran hither and thither 
looking for remedies; but his museum, though suf¬ 
ficiently well filled with a vast variety of useless 
matters, contained nothing that could be service¬ 
able on the present or any other occarion. As he 
posted out of the room to borrow his sister’s salt^, 
lie could not help giving a constitutional growl of 
chagrin and wonder at the various incident which 
liad converted his mansion, first into an hospital 
fora wounded duellist, and now into the sick ^uun- 
ber of a dying nobleman. " And yet,” said lie, 
^ve always kept aloof fri>m the soldiery tike 
l^eerage. My emnoUtium has only ne^t to be nsadd 
a lying-in hospital, and then, I trow, tlie 
mation will be complete.” ■ - 

When ho return^ with the remeify, liord t^len^ 
nllan was much Ijetteri The new and 



IxacL tijrowii. upon 

^ teiily iMttJ a%ost ow- 

ibisu Vou think, tlien, Mr Oldhnck— 
^ c»i>|thl0 of thinking, which I am not 
u tliitik, then, that it is possible*—that is, not 
si^hle—my cWld may yet live ? ” 

I think/’ sai4 the Antiquaiy, it is impossible 
it could come to any violent harm tjirough your 
Iher’s means* He was known to be a gay and 
ipated man, but not cruel nor dishonourable; 
is it possible, that> if he had intended any foul 
y, he would have placed himself so forward in 
e charge of the infant, as I will prove to your 
Vdsbip he did.” 

ttiV'^ving, Mr Oldbuck opened a di\aA\'er of the 
Bure,Mi.his ancestor Aldobraiul, and produced 
ment.” ners tied with a black ribband, and 
“ Truly, Minations, &c., taken by Jonathan 
Monkbai’nSi^pon the 18th of Febniary, 17—; 
taen a day teras written, in a small hand, Khtni 
titular^rbe tears dropped fast from the Earl’s 
anijpnie endeavoured, in vain, to unfasten tlic 
f>P^ich secured these documents. 

Your lordship,” said Mr Oldbuck, had better 
not read these at present. Agitated as you are, and 
having much business before you, you must not 
exhaust your strength. Your brother’s succession 
is now, 1 presume, your own, end it will be easy 
for you to make inquiry among his servants and 
retaiuers, so as to hear where the child is, if, for¬ 
tunately, it shall be still alive.” 

I dare hardly hope it,” said the Eari, witli a 
deep sigh. ‘‘ Why should my brother have been 
silent to me?” 

Nay, my lord, why should he have communi¬ 
cated to your lordship the existence of a being whom 

you must have supposed the offspring of”- 

Most true—thei’O is an obvious and a kind 
reason for his being silent. If anytliing, indeed, 
eouW have added to the horror of the ghastly dream 
thai&asp^oued my whole existence, it must have 
been weTvnowledge that such a child of misery 
existe<S^” 

“ ‘fShcii,” continued the Antiquary, although it 
would be rash to conclude, at the distance of more 
than twenty years, that your sou must needs be 
still alive because he was not destroyed in infancy, 
I own 1 think you should instantly set on foot in- 
quh'i^s.” 

‘‘ It shall be done,” replied Lord Glenallan, 
catching eagerly at the hope held out to him, the 
first he had nourished for many years;—“ I will 
write to a faithful steward of my father, who acted 
in the same capacity under my brother Neville— 
But, Mr Oldbuck, I am not ray brother’s heir.” 

Indeed I—I am son^y for that, my lord—it is 
a noble estate, and the ruins of the old castle of 
NeviUe’s-Burgh alone, which are the most superb 
relics of Anglo-Norman architecture in that part of 
the country, are a possession much to be coveted. 
I tliought your father had no - other son or near 
relative.^ 

« He not, Mr Oldbuck,” replied Lord Glen¬ 
allan ; my brother adopted views in politics, 

and a foab^ religkm, alien from those which had 
j b^m aMijilJwld by our house* Our tempers had 
I Jon^J@ted> my unhap^^y mother always 

lltM him s^deipdly observant to her. lu short, 
Ipb and my brother, whose 

pi^erty was at his o>vti disposal, a:vail^ him- 


[ self of the power vested in hhn to choose a 
[ for his heir. It is a matter whioh nc^er 
' as being of the least consoquenco^for if Worlifc 
possessions could alleviate misery, I have enougfl 
and to spare. But now I shall regret it,, if it throws^ 
any difficulty in Uie way of our inquiri®®*—and 1 
bethink me that it may ; for in case of ray leaving 
a lawful 80)1 of my body, and my brother dying 
without issue, my father’s possessions stood entalleu 
upon my son. U is not therefore likely that this 
Iieir, be who he may, will aftbixl us assistance in 
making a discovery which may turn out so much 
to his own prejudice.” 

“ And in all probability the steward your lord- 
ship mentions is also in his service,” said the An¬ 
tiquary. 

It‘is most likely; and the man being a Pro¬ 
testant—how far it is safe to intrust him”- 

“ T should hope, my lord,” said Oldbuck gravely, 
that a Protestant may be as tnistworthy as a 
Catholic. I am doubly interested in the Protestant 
faith, my lord. My ancestor, Aldobrand Olden- 
buck, printed the celebrated Confession of Augs¬ 
burg, as I can show by the original edition now in 
this house.” 

1 liave not the least doubt of what you say, 
Mr Oldbuck,” replied the Earl, nor do I speak 
out of bigotry or intolerance; but probably the 
Protestant steward will favour the Protestant heir 
rather than the Catholic — if, indeed, my son has 
been bred in his father’s faith—or, alas I if indeed 
he yet lives.” 

VVe must look close into this,” said Oldbuck, 
before connnitting ounselves. I have a literary 
frieinl at York, witli whom I have long corre- 
spondetl on the subject of the Saxon horn that is 
preserved in tlie Minster there; we interchanged 
hdters for six years, and have only as yet been able 
to settle the first line of the inscription. I ^vill 
write forthwith to this gentleman, Dr Dryasdust, 
and be particular in my inquiries concerning the 
character, &c. of your brother’s heir, of the gentle¬ 
man employed in his affairs, and wliat else may be 
likely to further your lordship’s inquiries. In the 
meantime your lordship will collect the evidence of 
the niarnage, which I hope can still be recovered i ” 

Unquestionably,” replied the Earl: the wit- 
nossop, who were formerly withdi'awn from your 
research, .are still living. My tutor, who solora- 
nized the marriage, was provided for by a living in 
France, and has lately returned to tliis country as 
an emigrant, a victim of his zeal for loyalty, legi¬ 
timacy, and religion.” 

That’s one lucky consequence of the Frehch 
Revolution, my lord — you must allow that, at 
least,” said Ohlbuck; “ but no offence; I will act 
as warmly in your affaii’s as if I wore of your own 
faith in politics and religion. And take my advice 
— If you want nn affair of consequence properly 
managed, put it into the hands of* .an antiquary; 
for, as tliey are ptemally exercising their genius 
and research upon trifles, it is impossible they cen 
be baffled in affairs of iraportaace; — use makes , 
perfect — and the corps that is most fvequei^ 
chnlled upon the parade, will be most prdmnfc p 
its exercise upon the day of battle, Aiid^ talki^ 
upon tliat subject, I would willingly read to you* 
lordship, in order to pass away the toe 
and supper”— 

« I beg I may not interfere with fiuaily {orennfe^ 
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said Lord Glonallaa, " but I n^ver taste 
anything after sunset.” 

Nor I either, my lord,” answered his host, 
notwithstanding it is said to have been the custom 
of the ancients. But tlien I dine diffex*ently from 
your lordship, and therefore am better enabled to 
dispense with those elaborate entertainments which 
my womankind (tliat is, my sister and niece, my 
lord) are apt to place on the tiible, for the display 
rather of their own housewifery than the accom¬ 
modation of our wants. However, a broiled bone, 
or a smoked haddock, or an oyster, or a slice of 
bacon of our own curing, with a toast and a tan- 
Ivard—or something or other of that sort, to ch)se 
the orifice of the stomach before going to bed, does 
not fall under my restriction, nor, 1 hope, under 
your lordship's.” 

“ My no-supper is literal, Mr Oldbuck; but 1 
will attend you at your meal with pleas\u*e.” 

“ Well, my lord,” replied the Antiquary, I 
will endeavour to entertain your ears at least, since 
I ciinnot banquet your palate. What 1 am about to 
read to your lordship relates to the iqdand glens.” 

Lord Glcnallan, though he would rather have 
recurred to the subject of his own uncertainties, 
was compelled to make a sign of rueful civility and 
iwjquiescence. 

The Antiquary, therefore, took out his portfolio 
of loose sheets, and after premising that the topo¬ 
graphical details hero laid down were designed to 
illustrate a slight essay upon castrametation, which 
had been read with indulgence at several societies 
of Antiquaries, he commenced as follows: The 
subject, my lord, is the hill-fort of Quickens-bog, 
with the site of which youi’ lordship is doubtless 
familuu'—it is upon your store-farm of Man tanner, 
in the barony of Clochnaboii.” 

I think I have heard the names of these places,” 
said the Earl, in answer to the Antiquary's appeal. 

“ Heard the name ? and the farm brings him six 
hundred a-ycar — 0 Ltrd!” 

Such was the scarce subdueil ejaculation of the 
Antiquary. But his hospitality got the better of 
his surprise, and he proceeded to read his essay 
with an audible voice, in great glee at having se¬ 
cured a patient, and, as he fondly luiped, an inte¬ 
rested liearcr. 

>us-bog may at first seem to derive its 
name irom the plant Quicken^ by which, iascotticc, 
vve miderstand couch-grass, dog-grass, or the Tri- 
ticum repens of Limiacus; and the common English 
monosyllable by which we mean, in popular 
language, a marsh or morass — in Latin, Palus. 
But it may confound the rash adopters of tlie more 
obvious etymological derivations, to learn, that the 
couch-grass or dog-grass, or, to speak scientifically, 
the trUicum repens of Linnaeus, does not grow with¬ 
in n quarter of a mile of this castrum or hill-fort, 
whose ramparts are miiformly clothed with short 
verdant turf; and that wo must seek a bog or palus 
at a still greater distance, the nearest being that of 
GM-the-mear, a full half-mile distant. The last 
syllable, is obviously, therefore, a mere cor¬ 
ruption of the Saxon Burgh, which we find in the 
va^ous ^transmutations of Burgh, Burrow, Brough, 
JBuff, and Boff, which last approaches very 
near the sound in question—since, supposing the 
Word to have been originahy borgh, whiph is the 
[: gaauine ^qn spelling, a ^ht change, such as 
modam organs too often make upon and^ sounds, 


wiU produce first JBoy/i, and then, diset 
promising and sinking tlie guttural, tne 

common vernacular px’actice, you have^ 
or Bog as it happens. The word Quic^ - v. * 
in like miinner to be altered,—decomposed, as* it 
^vere, — and reduced to its original and genuine 
sound, ere we can discern its real meaning. By the 
ordinary exchange of the ^u into Whf familiar to j 
the rudest tyro who has opened a book of old Scot¬ 
tish poetry, we gain cither Whilkens, or Whicheus^ 
borgh—-put, we may suppose, by way of question, 
as if those who imposed the name, struck with tlie 
extreme antiquity of the place, had expressed in it 
an interrogation, ‘ To whom did this fortress be¬ 
long!’—Or, it might be Whackens-burgh, from the 
Saxon Whacken, to strike with the hand, as doubt¬ 
less the skiniiishes near a place ofj, such apparent 
consequence must have legitimat^ such a deriva-. 
tion,” &c. &c. &c. 

I will be more merciful to my readei’S tluin Old- 
buck was to his guest; for, considering, his oppor¬ 
tunities of gaining patient attention from t^erson 
of such consequence as Lord Glenallan ^\Se not 
many, he used, or rather abused, the pre^nt tO tile 
uttermost. 


CHAPTER XXXVL 

Crabbed acje and youth 
Cannot live together; — 

Yonth is full of ideasauce, 

Age is full of care; 

Youth like sumtuor morn. 

Age like winter weather, 

Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare. Suakspsabk. 

In the moniing of the following day, the Anti¬ 
quary, who was something of a sluggard, was sum¬ 
moned from his bed a full hour earlier than his 
custom by Caxoii. What’s the matter now! ^ibn 
exclaimed, yawning, and stretching forth hisjpjfmid | 
to the huge gold repeater, which, bedded u^n his j 
India silk handkerchief, was laid safe by his pillow 
— ‘‘what’s the matter now, Caxon?—it caai’t be 
eight o’clock yet.” 

“ Na, sir,— but my lord’s man sought me out, 
for he fancies me your honour’s valley-de-sham,— 
and sae 1 am, there's nae doubt o’t, baitli your lio- 
hour’s and the minister’s — at least ye hae nae 
other that I keiii o’—and 1 gie a help to Sir Arthur 
too, hut that’s iiiiiir in the way o’ my profession.” 

“ Well, well—never mind that,” said the Anti¬ 
quary—“ happy is ho that is his own valley-de- 
shara, as you call it—But why disturb my moni- 
ing’s rest?” 

“Ou, sir, the great man’s been up since peep 
o* day, and he’s steered the town to get awa an 
express to fetch his carriage, and it will be here 
briefly, and he wad like to see your honoui: afore 
he gaes awa.” ^ 

“ Gadso! ” ejaculated Oldbuck, “ these great men 
use one’s house and time as if they were their own 
property. Well, it’s once and away. Jenny 
come to her sense.? yet, Caxon 1” . 

“ Troth, sir, but Just middling,” repUej^the bSM?^ 
her; "she’s been m aswither abonvtfi^feojiite 
this morning, and was like to hae toomed 
into the slap-hason, and drank it hei^ In 
stasies—bnt she’s won ower V?t» wP the 
MissHHntyre.” > ' ■ , 




TH5 AMIQUARY. 


pii^i ftU my; womaakind are on foot and seram- 
■ d I must enjoy my quiet bed no longer, if 
, bave a well-regulated liousc— Lend mo my 
Aad what are the news at Fairport?” 
^^'Ou, sir, what can they be about but this grand 
vs o* my lord,” answered the old man, “ that 
;na beeh ower the door-staue, they threep to me, 
>r this twenty years—this grand news of his com¬ 
ing to visit your honour!” 

Aha!” said Monkbams; “and what do they 
say of that, Caxon?” 

“ ’Deed, sir, they hae various opinions. Thae 
fallows, that are the democraws, as they ca’ them, 
ti.at arc again* the king and the law, and hair- 
powder and dressing o’ gentlemen’s wigs—a wheen 
blackguards—they say lie’s come doun to speak wi’ 
your honour about bringing doun his hill lads and 
f lighland tenantry to break up the meetings of the 
Friends o’ the People;—and when I said yom* ho¬ 
nour never meddled wi’ the like o’ sic things where 
there wasji^e to be straiks and bloodshed, tliey 
said, didna, your nevoy did, and that he was 
weelj^miid to be a kingsmaii that wad fight Iciice- 
and that ye were the head and he was the 
hand, and that the Ycrl was to bring out the men 
and the siller.” 

“Come,” said the Antiquary, laughing'—“ 1 am 
glad the war is to cost me nothing but counsel.” 

“ Na, ria,” said Caxoii—“ iiacbody thinks your 
honour wad either liglit yoursell, or gic ony feck o’ 
siller to ony side o’ the question.” 

“ Umpli! well, that’s the opinion of the demo- 
ci’aws, us you call them — What say the rest of 
Fairport!” 

“ In troth,” said the candid reporter, “ 1 eanna 
say it’s muckle better. Captain Coquet, of the vo¬ 
lunteers— that’s him tliat’s to be the new collector, 
—and some of the oilier gentlemen of the Blue and 
a’ Blue Club, arc just saying it’s no right to let pa¬ 
pists, that Iiao sae mony French friends as thcYerl 
of\Glcnallan, gang through tlio country, and—but 
yoiMU^Si»¥6ur will maybe be angry I ” 

“pot I, Caxoii,” said Oldbiick ; “ tire away as if 
you I were Captain Coquet’s whole platoon — I can 
stand it.” 

“ Weel, tlien, they say, sir, that as ye didna en¬ 
courage the petition about tlie peace, and uadiia 
petition in favour of the new tax, and as ye were 
again’ bringing in tlie yeomanry at tlie meal mob, 
but just for settling the folk wi’ tlic constables — 
they say ye’ro no a gude friend to government; and 
that tliae sort o’ meetings between sic a powerfu’ 
man as the Yerl, and sic a wise man as you,— 
Od, they tlhnk they suld be loolvit after; and some 
say yo should baith be shaiikit all' till Edinburgh 
Castle;” 

“ On my w'ord,” said the Antiquary, “ 1 am in¬ 
finitely obliged to my neighbours for tlicir good 
opinion of me! And so, I, that have never inter¬ 
fered with their bickerings, but to recommend quiet 
and modeiute measures, am ^iven up on both sides 
as a nmn very likely to commit liigli treason, cither 
againsft King or I’eoplel—Give me iny coat, Cax- 
bn—give me my coat;-—it’s lucky 1 live not in 
their r^ort. Have you heard anything of Taffril 

’bduntenanco fell. — “ Na, sir, and the 
ha^ been high, and this is a feariu’ coast to 
6n in thae eastern gnlcs,—tlie headlands riu 
V site iar that a vebhePd embayed afore I could 


sharp a razov: and tlien there’s nao harbotUT hr city 
of refuge on our coast—a’ craigs and breaks 
a veshel that rins ashore wi’ na flees asunde;!^ like 
the powther when I shake the pluff—and it’s as ill 
to gather ony o’t again. I aye tell my daughter 
thae things when she grows wearied for a letter 
frae Lieutenant Taffril — It’s aye an apology for 
him. Yo suldna blame him, says I, hinny, for ye 
little ken what may hae happened.” 

“ Ay, ay, Caxon, thou art as good a comforter 
as a valet-dc-chambre.—Give me a white stock, 
man,—d’ye tliiiik I can go down with a handker¬ 
chief about my neck when I have company?” 

“ Dear sir, the Captain says a tliree-nookit han- 
kcrcher is the maist fashionable overlay, and that 
stocks belaiig to your honour and me that are auld- 
warld folk. I beg pardon for mentioning us twa 
tliegitlier, but it was what he said.” 

“ The Captain’s a puppy, and you are a goose, 
Caxon.” 

“ it’s very like it may be sae,” replied the acquies¬ 
cent barber ; “ I am sure your honour kens best.” 

Before breakfast, Lord Gleiiallan, who appeared 
in better spirits than he had evinced in the former 
evening, went particularly through the various cir¬ 
cumstances of evidence which the exertions of Old- 
buck had formerly collected ; and pointing out the 
means which he possessed of completing the proof 
of his marriage, expressed his resolution instantly 
to go tlmough the painful task of collecting and re¬ 
storing the evidence concerning the birth of Eve¬ 
line Neville, which Elspetli had stated to be in his 
mother’s possession. 

“ And yet, Mr Oldbuck,” ho said, “ I feel like 
a man wlio receives important tidings ere he is yet 
lully awalcc, and doubt whether they refer to actual 
life, or are not rather a continuation of his dream. 
'I’his woman,—this Elspeth,—she is in the extre* 
luity of age, and a])proacliing in many respects to 
dotag(‘. Have I not—it is a hideous question-— 
have 1 not been hasty in the admission of her pre¬ 
sent cvichuice, against tliat which she formerly gave 
luo to a very — very different purpose?” 

Mr Oldlmck paused a moment, and then an¬ 
swered with firmness—“ No, my lord; 1 cannot 
think you have any reason to suspect the truth of 
wliut fdiie has told you last, from no apparent 
pulse hut the urgency of conscience. Her confession 
was voluntary, disinterested, distinct, consistent with 
itself, and with all the other known circumstances 
of tlio case. 1 would lose no time, however, in 
examining and arranging the other documents to 
which she has referred ; and 1 also think her own 
statement should be taken down> if possible, in a 
formal manner. We thoiiglit of setting about this 
together. But it will be a relief to your lordship, 
and moreover have a more impartial appearance, 
were I to attempt tlie investiption alone, in the 
capacity of a .inagisti'ate. I wdll do this—at least I 
will attempt it, so soon as 1 shall sc© her in a favour¬ 
able state of mind to undergo an examination.” 

liOrd Glcnallan wrung the Antiquary’s hand in. 
token of grateful acquiescence. “ I cannot exprw 
to ypu,” he said, “ Mr Oldbuck, how much yotar 
countenance and co-operation in this dark and npioet 
melancholy business gives me relief and confidence. 
1 caniiot enough applaud myself for yielding tc 
sudden impulse whidi impelled me, ns it were, to 
di*ag you into my confidence, and which arose firelin 
the experience 1 had formerly of your fimutess in 
___ .90 
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of your 4uty as a mapsti'ate^ and as a 
fiiend to tlie memory of the uniortuuate. What¬ 
ever the issue of these uiattei*s may prove,—and 
I I would fain hope there is a dawn breaking on 
the fortunes of iny house, though I shall not live t('. 
enjoy its light,—but whatsoever be the issue, you 
have laid my family and me under the most lasting 
obligation.” 

My lord,” answered the Antiquary, “ I must 
necessarily liave the greatest respect for your lord¬ 
ship’s family, w'hich 1 am well aware Is one of the 
most ancient in Scotland, being certainly derived 
from Ajmer de Geraldin, who sat in parliament 
at Perth, in tlie reign of Alexander If., and who, 
by the less vouched, yet plausible tradition of tlie 
country, is said to have been descended from the 
xMarmor of Clochnaben. Yet with all my venemtion 
for your ancient descent, I must acknowledge that 
I find myself still more bound to give your iord^.lnp 
what assistance is in iny limited power, from sin¬ 
cere sympathy with your sonows, and detestation 
at the frauds which have so long been practised 
upon you.—But, my lord, the matin meal is, I see, 
now prepared—Permit me to show your lonhliip 
the way through the intricacies of my coenobitium^ 
which is ratlier a combination of cells, jostled oddly 
together, and piled one upon the top of the other, 
than a regular house. I trust you will make your¬ 
self some amends for the spare diet of yesterday.” 

But tliifl was no part of Lord Glenallan’s system. 

! Having saluted the company with the grave and 
i melancholy politeness which distinguished his man¬ 
ners, his servant placed before him a slice of toasted 
bread, with a class of fair water, being the fare on 
which he usually broke his fast, ^^^hile the morn¬ 
ing’s meal of tlie young soldier and the old Anti¬ 
quary was dispatched in a much more substantial 
manner, the noise of wheels was heard. 

« Your lordship’s carriage, I Ixdieve,” said Oi l- 
buck, stepping to Uie window. On my word, a 
handsome Quadriya, — for such, according to the 
best scholiumf was the vox signata of the Romans 
for a chariot which, like that of your Ior<lship, was 
drawn by four horses.” 

“ And I wiU venture to say,” cried Hector, etiger- 
ly gazing from the window, “ that four handsomer 
or better-matched bays never were put in harness 
— What fine fore-hands I—wliat capital chargers 
they would make! — Might I ask if tliey are of your 
lordship’s own breeding?” 

« I —I — rather believe so,” said Lord Glcnal- 
lan; ^‘but I have been so negligent of my domestic 
matters, that I am ashamed to say f must apply to 
Calvert” (looking at the domestic). 

• They are of your lordship’s own breeding,” 
said Calvert, got Mad Tom out of Jeminw and 
Yarico, your lordship’s brood mares.” 

"Are there moi'e of the set?” said Lord Gleii- 
allan. 

** Two, my lord,— one rising four, the other five 
off this grass, both very handsome.” 

" Then let Dawkins bring them down to Monk- 
bamS to-morrow,” said the Earl—" 1 hope Captain 
McIntyre will accept tliem, if they are at all fit for 
service,” 

Captain H^Infyre’s eyes s^iarkled, and ne was 
profuse in grateml acknowledgments; while Old- 
jbuok, on the other hand, seizing the Earl’s eleevo 
endeavoured to intercept a present which hoded no 
: jgOOd to his com^chest and haydolt 


" My lord — my lord — mucli obliged ;afocb 
obliged—But Hector is a pedestrian, an^^dvei 
mounts on lioi'seback in battle—he is a jjiKfand 
soldier, moreover, and liis dress ill adaj^d 
valry ser\'ice. Even Maepherson neVer mounlhl 
his ancestors on horseback, though he has the im¬ 
pudence to talk of tlieir being car^me—and that, 
my lord, is what is running in Hector’s head—it is 
the vehicular, not the equestrian exercise, which 
he envies— 

• Sunt quos currlculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat.' 

His noddle is running on a cuiTicIe, which he liaa 
neither money to buy, nor skill to drive if he had 
I it; and 1 assure your lordship, that the posscRw* -' 
of two such quadrupeds w’ould prove ^ 
scrape than any of his duels, whether 
foe or with my friend tlie pkoca.^* 

" You must command us all at' 
buck,” said the Earl, politely; " biu 
not ultimately prevent my gratifying i. 
friend in some way that may afford him plea 

" Any thing useful, my lord,” said Oldbuck, • 
no curricuhnu — I protest he might as rationali,> 
propose to keep a quadriga at once—And now 1 
think of it, what is that old post-chaise from Fair- 
port come jingling here for ?—I did not .send fur 
it.” 

‘‘ / did, sir,” s.aid Hector, rather sulkily, for he 
was not much gratified by his uncle’s interference 
to prevent the Earl’s intended generosity, nor par¬ 
ticularly inclined to relish either the dispargemont 
which he cast upon his skill as a charioteer, or the 
I mortifying allusion to his bad success in the adven- 
I tures of the duel and the seal. 

" You did, sir?” echoed the Antiquary, in an- 
sw'cr to his concise iufiu’mation. " And pray, what 
may be your business with a post-chaise? Is this 
splendid equipage—this hlga^ as 1 may call it—to 
serve for an introduction to a quadriga or a curri- 

“ Really, sir,” replied the young soldier, *'/tf ii 
be necessary to give you such a specific explana¬ 
tion, I am going to Fairport on a little business.” 

“ Will you permit me to inquire into the nature 
of that business, Hector?” answ'ercd his uncle, who 
loved the exercise of a little brief authority over 
his relative. " I should suppose any rcgimentiil 
affairs might be ti-ansacted by your worthy deputy 
the sergeant—ah honest gentleman, who is so good 
as to make Monk barns his home since his airival 
among us—I should, I say, suppose that he may 
transact any business of yours, without your spend¬ 
ing a day’s pay on two dog-horses, and sucli a com* ' 
hi nation of rotten wood, cracked glass, and lea ther 
— such a skeleton of a post-chaise, as that before ■ 
tlie door.” 

"It is not regimental business, sir, that calls me; > 
and, since you Insist upon knowing, I must inform 
you, CaxoD has brought word tliis morning that old 
I Ochiltree, the bt*ggar, is to be brought up for ex¬ 
amination to-<lay, previous to his bemg comimitted 
I for trial; and I am going to see that 3i© Jioer’ old 
fellow gets fair play—that’s all.” 

" A^ ?— I heard something of thiS) but <^ld 
think it serious. And pray. Captain. Hector^ wbo 
are so ready to be every mau^ second OU all ; 
sions of strife, civU or military, by land, by 
I or on the sea-beach^ what is youir eiqieeial 
with old Edie OcbUtreel” f 
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^ j^e waft a hx my father’s company, sir,'* 
repliyjW^ctor} " and befeidea, when 1 was about 
to d6^S^e.^J^ foolish thing one day, he inteifered to 
preyed mej and gave me almost as much good ad¬ 
vice, sir, as you could have done yourself.” 

^ And with the same goo«l effect, I dare be 
sWom for it— Eh, Hector?—Come, confess it was 
thrown away.” 

** Indecfd it was, sir; but I st e no reason that my 
folly should make me less grateful for his iiitend(’d 
kindness.” 

Bravo, Hector! that’s tiie most scmsible tiling 
I ever heard you say. But always teU me your 
plans without i*eserve ;—why, I will go with you 
man. I am sure the old fellow is not guilty, 
vOur nonoL?®'®^ ^ scrape much more 

Highland ten£i.>0" 'J®' 

Friends o’ theP?> consideration winch 

■ Hour never nicdd'^ •‘O frequently before 

there was Ji^' 

Slid ify^'^ttallan’s politeness had induce<l him lo 
weelM^^ and talk with the ladies, when the dis- 
jj^^^butween tlio uncle and nephew appeared to 
'gniw rather too animated to be fit for tlie ear of a 
stranger, but the Earl mingled again in the conver¬ 
sation when the placable tone of the Antiquary ex¬ 
pressed amity. Having received a brief account t f 
the mendicant, and of tlie accusation brought agaiir t 
him, which Oldbuck did not h^'sitate to tuscribc ro 
the malice of Dousterswivel, Lord Glcnallan asked, 
whether the individual in question had not been a 
soldier formerly?—He was answered in the affir¬ 
mative. 

“ Had he not,” continued his lordship, ‘‘ a coai '^e 
blue coat, or gown, with a badge? — was he not a 
tall, striking-looking old man, with grey beard ami 
hair, who kept his body remarkably erect, and 
talked with an air of*ease and independence, which 
formed a strong contrast to his profession ? ” 

“ AU this is an exact picture of the man,” re- 
turi t^d Ol ^uck. 

** wW, then,” continued Lord Glenallan, “ al- 
thoug^ii I fear I can be of no use to him in his 
presotit condition, yet I owe him a debt of gra¬ 
titude for being the first person who brought me 
some tidings of the utmost importance. I would 
willingly offer him a place of comfortable retire¬ 
ment, when he i.s extricated from his present si¬ 
tuation.” 

“ I fear, my lord,” said Oldbuck, ‘‘ he would 
have difficulty in reconciling his vagi'ant habits to 
the acceptance of your bounty, at least I know the 
experiment has been tried without effect. To beg 
from the public at large he considers as independ¬ 
ence, in comparison to drawing his whole support 
from the bounty of an individual. He is so f^ a 
true philosopher, as to be a contemner of all ordi¬ 
nary rules of hours and times. When he is hungry 
he eats; when thirs^ he drinks; when weary ho 
sleeps; and with such indifference with*respect to 

■ appliances about which we make 
ppose he w'os never ill dined or ill 
I. Then he is, to a certain extent, 

5 district through which he travels 
;ist, their newsman, their master of 
doctor at a pinch, or tlieir divine; 
i he has too many duties, and is too 
mnn^them, to be easily bribed to 
ihg. But I should be truly sorry if 
tfioy lEMmt th0 poor light-hearted old man to He for 


weeks in a jail. I am convinced the conftenpnt 
w'ould break his heart.” 

Thus finished the conference. Lord Glenallm^ 
having taken leave of the ladies, renewed his offer 
to Captain MHutyre of the freedom of his manoi’S 
for sporting, which was joyously accepted. "" I can 
only add,” he said, “ that if your spirits are not lia¬ 
ble to be damped by dull company, Glenallan-House 
is at all times open to you. On two days of fhe 
week, Friday and Saturday, I keep my apartmtmt, 
w’liich w’ill be rather a relief to you, as you will be 
left to enjoy the society of my almoner, kir Glads* 
moor, who is a scholar and a man of the world,” 

Hector, his heart exulting at the thoughts of 
ranging tliix)iigh the preserves of Glenallan-House, 
and over the well-protected moors of Clochnaben— 
nay, joy of joys! the deer-forest of Strath-Bonnet 
— made many acknowledgments of the honour and 
gratitude he felt. Mr Oldbuck was sensible of the 
EarTs atU ntion to his nephew ; Miss MHntyre was 
pleiised because her brother w^as gratified; and Miss 
Griselda Oldbuck looked forward with glee to the 
potting of w hole bags of moor-fowl and black game, 
of which Mr Blattcrgow l was a pi’ofessed admirer. 
Thus,— which is always the case when a man of 
rank leaves a private family where lie has studied to 
appear obliging,—all were ready to open in praise 
of the Earl as soon as he had’Liken his leave, and 
was wheeled off in his chariot by the four admired 
bays. But the panegyric was cut short, for Old¬ 
buck and his nephew deposited themselves iii the 
I’airport hack, whicli, with one horse trotting, and , 
tlie otluT urged to a canter, creaked, jingled, and 
hobbled towards tliat celebi*ated seaport, in a man¬ 
ner that formed a strong contrast to the rapidity 
and smoothness with which Lord Glcnallan’s equi¬ 
page had seemed to vanish from their eyes. 


CHAPTER XXXVU. 

Vc»»! I love justice well —as well as you do — 

Mut ctitice the good dame's blind, she shall excute iu«, 
If, time and reason fitting, 1 prove dumb; — 

1 he breath I utter now shall be no means 
To take away from me my breath In future. 

Oid Play, 

Dy dint of charity from the town’s people in md 
of the load of provisions he had brought w'itli him 
into durance, Edie Ochiltree had passed a day or 
two’s confinement without much impatience, re¬ 
gretting his want of freedom the less, as the weather 
proved broken and rainy. 

“ The prison,” he said, wasna sae dooms bad a 
place as it was ca’d. Ye had aye a good roof ower 
your head to fend aff the weather, and, if the win¬ 
dows werena glazed, it was the mair airy and plea¬ 
sant for the summer season. And there were folk 
enow to crack wi’, and he had bread enengh to eat, 
and what need he fash himsell about the rest o’t?” 

The courage of our philostiphical mendicant be¬ 
gan, however, to abate, when the sunbeams shone 
fair on the rusty bars of his grated dungeon, and a 
miserable linnet, whose cage some poor debtor had 
obtained permission to attach to the window, be|^ 
to greet Uiem with his whistle. 

Ye’re in better spirits than I am,” 
addressing the bird, fur I can neither whistfo ©or 
sing ifor thinking o’ the bonny burnsides 
shaws that 1 should has been daadermg bemde in 
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w.atiicr like this. But hue—there's gome crumbs 
t’ye, an ye are sae merry; and troth ye hae some 
reason t<» sing an ye kent it, for your cage conics 
by nae faut o’ your ain, and I may tliank inysoll 
that I am closed up in this weary ])laco.” 

Ochiltree’s soliloquy was disturbed by a peace- 
officer, Avho came to summon him to attend the 
magistrate. So he set forth in awful procession be¬ 
tween two poor cioiitures, neither of them so stout 
ns lie was himself, to bo c<jnducU'd into the presence 
of inquisitorial justice. The people, as the aged 
1 prisoner was led along by his decrepit guards, ex¬ 
claimed to each other, Eh! see sic a grey-hairod 
man as that is, to have committed a higinvay rob¬ 
bery, wi’ ae fit in the grave!”—And tlie cliildi'cu 
congratulated the officers, objects of their alternate 
dread and sport, Puggie Orrock and Jock Ormston, 
on having a prisoner as old as themselves. 

Thus miu’shalled forward, Edie was presented (by 
no means for the first time) before the woi*shipful 
Bailie Littlejohn, who, contrary to what his name 
expressed, was a tall portly magistrate, on whom 
corporation crusts had not been eoiiforrcd in vain. 
He was a zealous loyalist of that zealous time, some¬ 
what rigorous and peremptory in the execution of 
his duty, and a good deal inflated with the sense 
of his own pow’er and importance;—otherwise an 
honest, well-meaning, and useful citizen. 

Bring him in.! bring him in!” he exclaimed. 

Upon my word these arc awful and unnatural 
times! the very bedesmen and retainers of his Ma¬ 
jesty are the first to break his laws. Hero has been 
an old Blue-Gown committing robbery—I suppose 
the next will reward the royal charity which sup¬ 
plies him w'ith liis garb, pension, and begging Ji 
cense, by engaging in liigh-trcason, or sedition at 
least —But bring him in.” 

Edie made his obeisance, and then stood, as usmiK 
firm and erect, with the side of his face turned :i 
little upward, as if to catch every word which the 
magistrate might address to him. To the first ge¬ 
neral questions, w-hich respected only his name and 
calling, the mendicant answered with readiness and 
accuracy; but wdien the magistrate, liaving caused 
Ins clerk to takedown these particulars, began to 
inquire whereabout the mendicant was on the night 
when Dousterswivel met with his misfortune, Edie 
demurred to the motion. ‘‘ Can ye tell me now. 
Bailie, you that understands the law, what gude 
will it do me to aii.swcr ony o’ your questions?” 

Good? — no good certainly, my friend, except 
that giving a true account of yourself, if you arc 
innocent, may entitle me to set you at liberty.” 

But it seems rnair re.asonable to me, now, that 
you, Bailie, or onybody that lias onytliiiig to say 
against me, should prove iny guilt, and no to be 
bidding me prove my innocence.” 

I don’t sit here,” ansivcrod tlie magistrate, ‘‘ to 
dispute points of law with you. I ask yon, if you 
choose to answer my question, wliothcr you were 
at Ringan Aikwood, the forester’s, upon the day I 
have specified 1” 

^ Really, sir, I dinna feel myself called on to 
remember,” replied the cautious bedesman. 

Or whether, in the cour.so of that day or ni^ht,” 
continued the maj^istrate, you saw' Steven, orStec- 
nie, MucfdebackitI—-you knew him, I suppose?” 

^ 0, brawIiB did 1 ken Steenie, puir fallow,” re- 
pUed the prisoner;—but I canna condeshend on 
otiy particular time I have seen him lately.*' 


Wore you at the ruins of St Ruth 
the course of that evening?” 

‘‘ Bailie Littlejolui,” said tlic mendican^^ Hat be 
your honour’s pleasure, we’ll cut a la^ tole 
and ril just tell ye, 1 am no minded to answer onj^ 
0 * tliac questions—I’m ower auld a .traveller to lef , 
my tongue bring me into trouble.” 

Write down,” said tlie magistmte, " tliat he 
declines to answer ail interrogatories, in respect, 
that by telling the truth he might be brought to 
trouble.” 

Na, iiu,” said Ochiltree, I’ll n6 hae tnat set 
down as ony part o’ my answer—but I just meant 
to say, that in a’ my memory and practice, I never 
saw ony glide come o’ answering idle questions.” 

Write down,” said the Bailie, ‘‘ tiiat, being 
acquainted with judicial intciTOfl^L'brics by long 
practice, and having sustained injiry by answei’ing 
questions put to him on such occisious, the decla¬ 
rant refuses ”—-— 

“ Na, na. Bailie,” reiterated Edie, jq^aro nc 
to come in on me tliat gait neither.” 

Dictate the .answer yourself then, friend,”'isdd 
tlie magistrate, and the clerk will take it down 
from your own moutli.” 

Ay, ay,” said Edie—that’s wliat I ca’ fair 
play; I’se do that witlioiit loss o’ time. Sae, neigh¬ 
bour, ye may just write down, that Edie Ochilti’ee, 
the declarant, stands* up for the liberty—na, I maun- 
na say that neither-- 1 am nac liberty-boy—I hae 
fought again’tliein in tlie riots in Dublin—besides, 

1 liave ate the Jviiig’s bread moiiy a day. Stay, lot 
me see. Ay — write that Edie Ochiltree, the Blue- 
Gown, stands uj) for the prerogative—(see that yo 
spell that word right—it’s a lang anc)—for the 
prerogative of the subjects of tlic land, and wiiina 
answer a single word that sail be asked at him this 
<lay, unless he sees a reason for’t. Put down that, 
young man.” 

“ Then, Edie,” said the magistrate, since ^’ou 
will give me no information on the subjec^^- Ijflust 
send you bade to pi'ison till you shall be delivered 
in due course of laiv.” 

“ Aweel, sir, if it’s Heaven’s will and man’s will, 
iiae doubt I maun submit,” replied the mendicant. 

“ 1 liae nac great objection to tlic prison, only that 
a body canna win out o’t; and if it wad please you 
as wool, Bailie, 1 wad gie you my word to appear 
afore the Lords at the Circuit, or in ony other court 
ye lilce, on ony clay yo are pleased to appoint.” 

“ 1 rather think, my good friend,” answered 
Bailie Litllejolm, “ your w'ord might be a slender 
security where your neck may be in some danger, 

1 am apt to think you would suffer the pledge to be 
forfeited. I f you could give me sufficient security, 
indeed”- 

At this nioinent tlie Antiquary and Captain Mac¬ 
Intyre entered the apartment.—‘‘ Good morning to 
yon, gentlemen,” said the magistrate; ‘‘ you fin;d 
rue toiling in my usual vocation^ looking 
iniquities of the people — labouring for ^^ 5 - 
publlca, Mr Oldbuck—serving the King j^as- 
ter. Captain MHntyre,—for I suppose yoq know i 
have taken up the sword ? ” \ 

It is one of tlie emblems of justice, doiij)Bess,” 
answered tlie Antiquary;—but I shouto fiave 
thought the scales would havd suited you bfevt&c, 
Bailie, especially as you havq tlicm teadyin 
warehouse.” p 

“ Very goc i, Monkbams---excellent! Bui I I 
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not Me the sword up as Justice, but as a soldier— 
indec^^ should rather say the musket and bay- 
onpt-y-6||re they stand at the elbow of my gouty 
chair, for ^ am scarce fit for drill yet—a slight 
touch of our old accjuaintance podagra; I can keep 
my feet, however, while our sergeant puts’ me 
tlirough tlie manual. I should like to know, Captain 
MHntyre, if he follows the regulations correctly— 
he brings us but awkwardly to the present.*^ And 
he hobbled towards his weapon to illustrate liis 
doubts and display his proficiency. 

^ I rejoice we liave sucli zealous defendei's. Bai¬ 
lie,’^ replied Mr Oldbuck; *^andl dare say Hector 
will gratify you by communicating liis opiinon on 
your progress in this new calling. Why, you rival 
the Hecate of the ancients, my good sir—a mcr- 
cliant on the Mart, a magistrate in the Townhouse, 
a soldier on tlio Links— quid non pro patria? But j 
my business is With the justice; so let commerce i 
and war go slumber.” I 

‘SW^' my good sir,” said the Bailie, and ’ 
wha^jimmaiids have you for me ?” j 

JiJwhy, here’s an old acquaintance of mine, called i 
Edie Ochiltree, whom some of your inyriiiidons i 
have mewed up in jail on account of an allegc*d ! 
assault on that fellow Dousterswivel, of whoso ae- j 
cusation I do not believe one word.” | 

The magisti’ate here assumed a very grave conn- i 
teuance. “ You ought to have been iniorined that | 
he is accused of robbery, as well as assault—a very | 
serious matter indeed; it is not often such crimi- | 
nals come under my cognizance.” ! 

“ And,” replied Oldbuck, you are tenacious of i 
the opportunity of making the very most of such as i 
occur. But is this poor old man's case really .so ! 
very bad 1 ” 

‘‘It is rather out of rule,” said the Bailie—“ but 
as you are in the commission, Monkharns, I have 
no hesitation to show you DousterswivePs doclai*a- 
tion, and the rest of the precognition.” And he 
[)i ^J;hc ^pers into the Antiquary’s hands, who as- 
spectacles, and sat down in a corner to 
pcriaso them. 

Tllie officers, in the meantime, had directions to 
remove their prisoner into another apartment; but 
before they could do so, ^Blntyro took an opportu- 
nity to greet old Edie, and to slip a guinea into his 
hand. 

“ Lofd bless your honour!” said the old man ; 

“ it’s a yomig soldier’s gift, and it should surely 
thrive wP an auld ano. I’se no refuse it, thougli 
it’s beyond my rules; for if they steek me up liore, 
my friends are like enough to forget me—out o’ 
sight out o’ mind, is a true proverb; and it wadiia 
be ci'editable for me, that am the King’s bedesman, 
and entitled to beg by word of moutli, to bo fishing 
for bawbees out at die jail window wi’ tlie tit o’ a 
stocking and a string.” As he made this observa¬ 
tion b© 'vas conducted out of the apartment. 

Mr Dousterswivel’s declaration contained an ex¬ 
aggerated account of the violence he liad sustained, 
and aW of his loss. 

“ But what I should have liked to have asked 
him,” (said Honkbams, “would have been his pur¬ 
pose ilhfrequenting the rufns of St Rutli, so lonely 
a atciuch art hour, and with such a com- 

; ]^uion as Edie Ochiltree. There is no road lies 
jmt way, and X do not conceive a mere passion for 
picdires^ue would carry the German thither in 
^ch a night of shim and wind. Depend upon it, 


he has been about some roguery, and in aU‘ pto^ 
bability hath been caught in a ti’ap of his own net¬ 
ting —Neo lex justitior 

The magistrate allowed tliere was something 
mysterious m that circumstance, and apologized for 
not pressing Dousterswivel, as his declaration was 
voluntarily emitted. But for the support of the 
main charge, he showed the declaration of the Aik- 
woods concerning the state in which Dousterswivel 
wiis found, and establishing the important fact that 
the mendicant had left the barn ‘in which he was 
quartered,, and did not return to it again. Two 
j)copIe belonging to the Fairport undertaker, ivho 
had that night been employed in attentling tlie 
funeral of Lady Glenallan, had also given decla¬ 
rations, that, being sent to pursue two suspicious 
persons who left the ruins of St Ruth as tlie fimeral 
approached, and who, it was supposed, might have 
been pillaging some of the ornaments prepared for I 
the ceremony, they had lost and regained sight of 
them more than once, owing to the nature of tlie 
ground, which was unfavoiu'able for riding, but had 
at length fairly lodged them both in Mucklebackit’s 
cottage. And one of the men added, that “ he, the 
declarant, having dismounted from his hoi*se, and 
gone close up to the window of the hut, he saw the 
old Blue-Gown and young Steenie Mucklebackit, 
with others, eating and drinking in the inside, and 
also observed the said Steenie Mucklebackit show 
a pocketbook to the others;—and declarant has 
no doubt that Ochiltree and Steenie Mucklebackit 
wore the persons wdiom he and his comrade liad 
pursued, as above mentioned.” And being inter¬ 
rogated why he did not enter the said cottage, de¬ 
clares, “ he had no warrant so to do ; and that as 
Mucklebackit and his family wore understood to be 
rough-handed folk, he, the declai’ant, had no desire 
to meddle or make with their affaii’S, Causa scieniim 
paid. All w'hich he declares to be truth,” &;c. 

“ What do you say to that body of evidence against 
your friend?” said the magistrate, when he had 
observed the Antiquary had turned the last leaf. 

‘‘ Why, were it in the case of any other person, 

I own I should say it looked, prima facic^ a little 
ugly ; but 1 cannot allow’ anybody to bo in the 
wrong for beating DousUu'swivel—Had 1 been an 
hour younger, or had but one single flash of your 
w’aflike genius. Bailie, 1 should have done it my¬ 
self long ago. He is nehvlo nebulonmny an impu¬ 
dent, fraudulent, mendacious quack, that has cost .1 
me a hundred pounds by his roguery, and my | 
}ioiglibour Sir Arthur, God knows how much. And j 
besides, Bailie, I do not hold him to be a soimd ! 
friend to Government.” 1 

“ Indeed?” said Bailie Littlejolin; “ if I thought I 
that, it would alter the question considerably.” 1 
“ Right—for, in beating him,” observed Oldbuck, | 
“ the bedesman must liave shown his gratitude to- 
the king by thumping his enemy; and in robbing 
him, he would only have plmidered an Egyptian, 
whose wealth it is lawful to spoil. Now, suppose 
this interview in the ruins of St Ruth had rela¬ 
tion to politics,—and this story of hidden treasure, 
and so forth, was a bribe from the other side of the 
water for some great man, or the funds desttficd 
to maintain a seditious club ? ” 

“ My dear sir,” said the mamstrate, cat<d4ng at 
the idea, “ you hit my very thoughts I How for¬ 
tunate should I be if I could become the Humble 
means of sifting such a matter to the bbttoittl— 
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Don^t yon think we had better call out the volun¬ 
teers, and put them on duty?” 

« Not just yet, wdiile podagra deprives tliem of 
tm essential member of their body. But w’ili you 
lot me examine Ochiltrw ?” 

“ Certainly; but youTl make nothing of him. 
He gave me distinctly to understand lie knew tlie 
danger of a judicial declaration on the part of an 
accused person, which, to say the truth, has hanged 
many an honester man than he is.” 

** Well, but. Bailie,” continued Oldbuek, " yon 
have no objection to let me try him ? ” 

" None m the world, Monkbarns. 1 hear tlie 
sergeant below, — I’ll rehearse tlie manual in the 
meanwhile. Baby, carry my gun and bayojiet down 
to tlie room below—it makes less noise there w'hen 
we ground arms.” And so exit the martial ma~ 
gistrate, with his maid behind liiin beai’ing his 
weapons. 

A good squire tliat wench for a gouty cham¬ 
pion,” observed Oldbuck.—“ Hector, my lad, hook 
on, hook on — Go with him, boy—keep him em¬ 
ployed, man, for half an hour or so—butter him 
with some warlike terms—praise bis dress and ad- j 
dress.” 


chose rather to go to llio apartment in wldeh. 0clitl> 
tree was detained, than to make the exaa^ation 
appear formal by bringiug him again into il^^ma- 
gistrate’s offtce. He foimd the old seat^ by 
a window which looked out on tlie sea; and as he 
gazed on Bmt prospect, large tears found their way, 
its if unconsciously, to his eye, and from thence 
tiickled down his cheeks and white beard. His 
leatures were, nevertheless, calm and composed, and 
liis whole posture and mien indicated patience and 
resignation. Oldbuck had approached him without 
being observed, and roused him out of his musing, 
by saying kindly, “ I am sorry, Edie, to see you so 
much cast down about this matter.” 

The mendicant started, dried his eyes very has¬ 
tily with the sleeve of liis gowu, and endeavouring 
t(» recover his usual tone of indifference and jocu- 
laiity, answered, but with a voice more tremulous 
I tbiui usual, 1 might weel hae judged, Monkbarns, 
it was you, or the like o’ you, was coming in to dis¬ 
turb me—for it’s ae great advantage o’ prisons and 
courts o’ justice, tlmt ye may greet your eeta^out an 
ye like, and nane o’ the folk that’s concemeJ about 
I tliem will ever ask you wliat it’s for.” 

“ Well, Edie,” replied Oldbuck, I Impe your 


Captain MHntyTC, who, like many of his profes¬ 
sion, lookedvdowu with infinite scoi'ii on those citi¬ 
zen soldiers, who had assumed arms without any 
professional title to bear them, rose with great re¬ 
luctance, observing tliat he should not knov/ what 
to say to Mr Littlejohn ; and that to see an old 
gouty shopkeeper attempting the exercise and du- 
tififi of a private soldier, was really too ridiculous. 

" It may be so, Hector,” said the Antiquary, 
' ^ who seldom agreed with any person in the imme- 
ri(iate proposition which was laid down,—it may 
pO^^hiy be so in this and some other instances; 
but\at present the country resembles tlie suitors in 
a'sna^-debt court, W'liere parties plead in person, 
for liJ^ck of cash to retain the professed heroes of 
the bbJf. I am sure in tlie one case we never regret 
the of the acuteness and eloquence of the 

hwyers J and so, 1 hope, in the other, we may ma¬ 
nage to^make shift with our hearts and muskets, 
though wc shall lack some of the discipline of you 
mortmera.” 

** I have no objection, I am sure, sir, that the 
whole world should fight if they please, if they will 
but allow me to be quiet,” said Hector, rising with 
dogged reluctance. 

" Yes, you are a very quiet personage indeed,” 
said his uncle, “ whose ai'dour for quarrelling can¬ 
not pass 80 much as a poor phvea sleeping upon the 
beach I” 

But Hector, wdio saw wdiich way the conversa¬ 
tion w'as tending, and hated all allusions to the foil 
lie bad sustained from the fish, made his escajie 
V before tlie Antiquary concluded the sentence. 


CHAPTER XXXVIH. 

Well, Wfdl. at worst, 'tie neither theft nor coinage, 
Oriaitlng I knew all that yon charge me with. 

^What tho’ the tomb hath borne a second birth, 

And given the wealth to one that knew not on% 

Yet fair exchange was never robbery, 

nur lest pure bounty- old Play. 

Yh» Antiquary, in order to avail himself of the 
penws^n ^ven him to question the aecnsed party, 


present cause of distress is not so bad but it may 
be removed.” 

“ And I bad hoped, Monkbarns,” answered the 
mendicant, in a tone of reproach, that ye had 
ken’d me better tbaji to think that this hit trifiing 
trouble o’ my ain w ad biiag tears into my auld een, 
that liac scon far different kind o’ distress.—Na- 
I ua !—But bore’s been the puir lass, Caxou’s daugh- 
I ter, seeking comfort, and has gotten unco little— 

I there’s been nae speenngs o’ Taffril’s gunhrig since 
I the last gale; and folk report on the key that a 
! king’s ship had siiaick on the Reef of Rattray, and 
j a’ hands lost— God forbid ! for as sure as you live, 

I Monkbarns, the puir lad Lovel, that ye liked sac 
w eel, must have perished.” 

God forbid indeed! ” echoed the Antiqimry, 
turning pale—I w^ould rather Monkbams-hlfiusc- 
were on fire. My poor dear friend and coadjutor! 

I will down to the quay instantly.” * 

I’m sure yc’H learn naethiiig mair than d hdc 
tauld ye, sir,” said Ochiltree, for the officer-folk 
j here were very civil (that is, for tlie like o’ them), 
and lookit up a’ their letters and authorities, and 
could throw nae light ou’t either ae way or an- 
I other,” 

j It can’t be true 1 it shall not be true 1” said the 
! Antiquary, " and 1 won’t believe it if it werel^— 
'I'affril’s an excellent seaman, and Lovel (my poor 
I^ovel!) lias all the qualities of a safe and pleasant 
companion by land or by sea—one, Edie, whom, 
from tlie ingenuousness of his disposition, I would 
choose, did 1 ever go,a sea voyage (which 1 never 
do, unless across Eie ferry^ fraytUm meowm sohere 
phaselum, to be tlie companion of my risk, as one 
against whom the elements coujd nourish no ven¬ 
geance. No, Edie, it is not^ and cannot be true— 
it is a fiction of ^e idle jade Humour, whom I 
wish hanged witli her trumpet about her. neck, 
that serves only with its screech-owl tones toi Mghi 
honest folks out of their sensesi^—Let m«[4know 
how you got into tliis scrape of your ow^” V 
" Are ye axing me as ama^fstrata Monkhi^ 
or is it just lor your ain satis&ctikmr’ ' 

For my owm satis^tion wMf/* 

Antiquary. : , 
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“VPai up your pocketbook and yaiir keelyviue 
pen^lkan^ for 1 downa speak out an ye hae writing 
in your hands—they’re a scaur to un¬ 
learned folk like me—Od, aue o’ the clerks in the 
neist room will clink do>vn, in black and white, as 
muckle os wad hang a man, before ane kens what 
he’s saying*” 

Monkbarnseomplied with the old man’s humour, 
and put up Ins memorandum-book. 

Eiie then went with great frankness through tlic 
jiart of the story alread^' known to the reader, in- 
forming the Antiquary ^f the scene which he had 
witnessed between Boustferswivel and liia patron Li 
tlie ruins of St Ilutli, and frankly confessing tluit 
he could not resist the opportunity of decoying the 
adept once more to visit the tomb of Misticot, witli 
the purpose of taking a coiaic revenge ujion him 
for Ills quackery, lie had easily persuaded Steenie, 
who was a bold, thoughtless young fellow, to engag*''. 
in the frolic along with liiin, and the jest had beei: 
inadverpeirtiy carried a great deal farther thiui wa.^ 
de^nafed. Concerning the pocketbook, lie explaiueil 
had expressed his surprise and sorrow as 
^soon as he found it liad been inadvertently brought 
offj and tliat publicly, befoi’C all tlie inmates of the 
cottage, Steenie liad midertaken to return it the 
next day, and had only been prevented by his un 
timely fate. 

The Antiquary pondered a moment, and then 
said, Your account seems very probable, Edie, 
and J believe it from what 1 know of the jmrllos. 
But 1 think it likely that you loiow a great dea' 
more than you have thought it projjer to tell mo, 
about this matter of the treasure-trove — 1 suspect 
you liave acted the pai't of the Lai* Familiaris in 
Plautus—a sort of Bi*owiiie, Edie, to speak to your 
comprehension, who watched over hidden treasures. 
-—I do bethink mo you were the first person w’o 
met when Sir Arthur made his successful attack 
upon Misticot’s grave, and also that when the U- 
bn^'ei's^ began to flag, you, Edie, were again the 
fiiw^o leap into the trench, and to make the dis- 
co^ry of the ti'easure. Now you must explain all 
thit to me, unless you would have me use you :ic 
ill as Euclio does Stajiliyla in i\n!i Aalalaria.^^ 

“ Lordsake, sir,” replied the mendicant, ‘‘ whut 
do 1 ken about your Uowlowlaria?—it’s mair like 
a dog’s language than a man’s,” 

‘‘ You knew, however, of the box of ti'easure be¬ 
ing there \ ” continued Oldbuck, 

Dear sir,” answered Edie, a.ssuming a coimte- 
nance of great simplicity, what likelihood is there 
O' tliat? d’ye tliink sae pair an auld creature as me 
wad liae kend o’ sic a like tiling witliout getting 
some g^e out o*t ?—and ye wot weel I sought nane 
and gat none, like Michael Scott’s man. What con¬ 
cern eould 1 hae wi’tl” 

^ That’s just wliat I want you to explain to me,” 
said Oldbuok; ^ for I am positive you knew it was 
there.” 

3 ur honour’s a positive man, Monkbams— 
r a positive man, 1 must needs allow ye’re 
L the right.” 

u allow, then, Edie,'that my belief is well 
I?” 

bedded ecqoiescence. 

eb ;j^ease to explain to me the whole affair 
)£^hmihg to end,” said the Antiquary. 

^ 11^1^. wei 0 :|^ secret o’ mine, Monkbams,” re- 
^ ye snhhw Wiee; fm 1 hae 


aye said aliint your back, tliat, for a* the imsense 
maggote that ye whiles take into your head^ ye am 
die maist wise and discreet o’a’ our country gentles. 
But I’se ecu be open-hearted wi’ you, and teU you 
that tins is a friend’s scci*et, and tliat they sulddraw 
me vvi’ wild horses, or saw me asunder, as they did 
the children of Ammon, sooner than I would speak 
a word mair about the matter, excepting this, that 
there was nae ill intended, but muckle gude, and 
that the purpose was to serve them that ^ worth 
twenty hundred o’ me. But there’s nae law, I trow, 
that makes it a sin to ken where ither folk’s sffler 
is, if we diuna pit hand till’t ourselll” 

Oldbuck walked once or twice up and down the 
i room in profound thought, endeavouring to find 
' some plausible reason for transactions of a nature so 
1 mysterious — but his ingenuity was totally at fault. ! 
I He then placed himself before the prisoner. 

This story of yours, friend Edie, is an abso- I 
j Jute enigma, and W(3uld require a second (Edipus 
! to solve it—who Gildipus was, 1 will tell you some i 
I other time, if you remind me—However, whether j 
it be owing to tlie wisdom or to the maggots with j 
v hicli you compliment me, 1 am strongly disposed | 
to believe that you have spoken the truth, the ra- ^ 
I tlicr that you have not made any of those obtesta- i 
; tious of the superior powers, which I observe you 
j and your comrades always make use of when you 
; mean to deceive folks.” (Here Edie could not sup- 
i press a smile.) If, therefore, you will answer mo 
; one question, 1 will endeavour to procure your li- 
' beratioii.” 

“ If ye’U let me hear the question,” said Edie, 
with the caution of a canny Scotchman, “ I’ll tell 
you whether I’ll anwer it or no.” 

“ It is simply,” said the Antiquary, “ Bid Bous- 
terswdvel know anytliing about the concealment of 
the cliest of bullion ? ” 

‘‘ lie, the ill-fa’ai’d loon !” answered Edie, with' 
much frankness of manner—there wad hae been 
little speerings o’t had Dustansnivel ken’d it was 
there — it wad hae been butter in the black dog’s ^ 
hause.” 

“ 1 thought as much,” sjiid Oldbuck. “ Well 
Edje, if 1 procure your freedom, you must keep 
your day, and ap])ear to clear me of tlie bail-bond^ 
for llicse are not times for prudent men to incur 
forfeitures, unUiss you can point out another 
auri plenam (juadrlllbrem —another Search No. 

“Ah !” said the beggar,shaking his head, 
doubt the bird’s flown that laid thae golden 
for I wiima ca’ her goose, though that’s the gait it 
stands in the story-biiick—But I’ll keep my day» 
.Monkbarns ; ye’se no loss a penny by me^And 
troth 1 wad fain be out again, now the weather’s 
fine—and then I hae tlie best chance o* hearing 
the first news o’ my friends.” 

“ Well, Edie, as the bouncing and thumping 
beneath has somewliat ceased, 1 presume Bailie 
Littlejohn has dismissed his military preceptor,and 
has retired from the labours of Mars to those of 
Themis—I will liave some conversation with him 
—But I cannot and will not beKcve any of those 
wretched news you were telling me.” 

“ God send your honour may be right! ” esdS the.. 
mendicant, as Oldbuck left the room. 

The Antiquary found the magistrate, exhattstod 
with the fatigues of the drill, reposing in hle 
chair, hummiug the air, << How m^rily hre 
that soldiers he I ” and between each bar 
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ing himself with a spoonful of mock-turtle soup. " Hush! not a word about it/* said the 
Ho ordered a similar refreshment for Oldbuck, wlio quary. " I ^ve you a hint before-^ I will piBSess 
declined it, observing, that, not being a military you more fuUy hereafter—^1 promise you, inere.is 
man, he did not feel inclined to break his habit of a secret.** '' 

keeping regular hours for meals—Soldiers like But, Mr Oldbuck, if the state is concerned, I, 
you, Bailie, must snatch their food as they find who do the whole dnidgery business here, really 

means and time. But I am sorry to hear ill news have a title to be consulted, and until I am**- 

young Taffril’s brig.** “ Hush! hush!** said the Antiquary, winking 

<^Ah, poor fellow!’* said the Bailie, “ he was a and putting his finger to his nose,—"you shafl 
credit to the town—much distinguished on the first have the full credit, the entire management, when- 
of June.” ever matters are ripe. But this is an obstinate old 

But,’* said Oldbuck, I am shocked to hear fellow, who will not hear ^ two people being as yet 
you talk of him in the preterite tense.** let into his mystery, and ne has not fully acquainted 

" Troth, I fear there may be too mucli reason for me with the clew to Bousterswivel’s devices.** 
it, Monkbams ;—and yet let us hope the best. The Aha! so we must tip that fellow the alien act, 
accident is said to have happened in the Rattray I suppose \ ** 

reef of rocks, about twenty miles to the northward, ‘‘ To say trutli, I wish you would.** 
near Dirtenalan Bay^—1 have sent to inquire about “ Say no more,’* said the inagisttate; “ it shall 
it-i-aiid your ncphcAv run out liimself as if he had forthwith be done—he shall be removed tanqwm, 
been flying to get the Gazette of a victory.” suspect —I think that’s one of youi* own phrases, 

Here Hector entered, exclaiming as he came in, Monkbams?” 

“ 1 believe it*s all a damned lie— 1 can’t find the “ It is classical. Bailie—you improve.” 
least authority for it, but general rumour.”^ “ Why, public business has of late pressed upon 

And pray, Mr Hector,” said his uncle, if it me so mucli, that I have been obliged to take my 
had been true, whose fault would it have been that foreman into partnci*slup. 1 have had two several 
Lovel was on board ?” correspondences with the Under Secretary of State 

‘‘ Not mine, I am sure,” answered Hector; it —one on the proposed tax on Riga hemp-seed, and 
would have been only my misfortune.” the other on putting down political societies. So 

« Indeed!” said his uncle ; 1 should not have you might as well comuuinicato to me as much as 

thought of that.” you know of this old fellow’s discovery of a plot 

Why, sir, with all your inclination to find mo against the state.” 
in the wrong,” replied the young soldier, I sup- “ I will, instantly, when I am master of it,” re¬ 
pose you will own my intention was not to blame plied Oldbuck—‘‘ I hate the trouble of managing 
in this case. I did my best to hit Lovel, and if I such matters myself. Remember, however, 1 did 
had been successful, *tis clear my scrape would have not say decidedly a plot against the state—I only 
been his, and his scrape would have been mine.” say, I hope to discover, by this man’s means, a foul 
And whom or what do you intend to hit now, j>lot.” 
that you arc lugging with you that Icathei’ii niuga- “If it bo a plot at all, there must be treason'in 
zinc there, marked Gunpowder?” it, or sedition at least,” said the Bailie — “Will 

“ I must be prepared for Lord Gleiiallan’s moors you bail him for four hundred merks?” 
on the twelfth, sir,” said IMHntyrc. “ Four hundred merks for an old Blue-Gown! 

“Ah, Hector! thy great chasse, as the French Think on the act 1701 regulating bail-bond!^!—^ 
call it, would take place best— Strike off a cipher from the sum— I am contenit to 

* Ornne cum Proteus pocus egit altos i^^ii bim for forty merks.” 

Viscremontes* - “Well, Mr Oldbuck, everybody in Fairport is 

Could you meet but with a martial pJtocu, instead I willing to oblige you —and besides, 1 know 

of an unwarlike heath-bird.” ^bat you are a prudent man, and one that would be 

“ The devil take the seal, sir, or ; Jn)cv/, if you ’f unwilling to lose forty, as four hundred merks. 
choose to call it so! It’s rather hard one can never ^ accept your bail, meo what say 

hear the end of a little piece of folly like that.” biat law phrase again ? I had it from a 

“ Well, well,” said Oldbuck, “ I am glad you counsel. I will vouch it, my lord, he said, 

have the grace to he ashamed of it—as I detest 

the whole race of Nimrods, I wish them all as well ‘‘ And I will vouch for Edie Ochiltree, meo jpe- 
matched. Nay, never start off at a jest, man—I bke manner,” said Oldbuck. “ So let your ; 

have done with the though, I dare say, the ^lerk draw out the bail-bond, and I will sign it” 

Bailie could tell us the value of seal-skins just now.” When this ceremony had been performed, the 
“ They are up,” said the magistrate, “ they are Antiquary communicated to Edie the joyful tidingg 
well up—the fishing has been uusucces.sful lately.” ^lat he was once more at liberty, and directed him 
“ We can bear witness to that,” said the tor- "“^ke the best of his way to Monkbarns-House, 

menting Antiquary, who was delighted with the to which he himself returned witl? his nephew, after 

hank this incident had given him over the young having perfected tbeir good w'ork. ’ 
sportsman; “ One word more. Hector, and 

* Wsll hang a seal-skin on thy recreant limbs/ j * 

Aha, my boy! Come, never mind it; I must go CHAPTER XXXIX. 

to business.-—Bailie, a word with you; you must 

take bail—moderate bail, you underetaud—forold Full of »ws and modwn . . 

Ochfllree>B appearance.” 

you ask,” sud the “I wish to Heaven, Hector/'said the AatfanMy.'s 

BmBc ; « the offence is assault and robbery.” 1 next morning after bmkfiuit. « yon 
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otu^ Wrves, and not be keeping snapping that ai‘< 
of yours.*^ 

sir, I’m sure I’m sorvy to disturb you,” 
said bis nephew, still handling his fowling-piece;— 
« but it’s a capital gun—it’s a Joe Man ton, that 
cost forty guineas.” 

‘‘A fool and liis money are soon parted, nephew 
—there is a Joe Miller for yoiu* Joe Manton,” an¬ 
swered the Antiquary; ^ I am glad you have so 
many guineas to tlirow away.” 

Every one has their fancy, uncle,—you are 
fond of books.” 

“ Ay, Hector,” said the uncle, “ and if my col¬ 
lection were yours, you would make it liy to the 
gunsmith, the horse-market, the dog-breaker, ^— 
Goemptos undique nohllcs lihroa — mvtare loricis 
Iberu» 

“ I could not use your books, my dear uncle,” 
said the young soldier, “ that’s true ; and you wiU 
do well to provide for their being in better hands. 
But do^ let the faults of my head fall on my 
hetilJli^I would not part with a Cordery that be- 
Igsugcd to an old friend, to get a set of horses like 
Xord Glenallan’.s.” 

“ I don’t think you would, lad — I don’t think you 
would,” said liis softening relative. I love to 
teaze you a little sometimes; it keeps up the spirit 
of discipline and habit of subordination—You will 
pass your time happily here having me to command 
you, instead of Captain, or Colonel, Knight in 
Arms,’ as Milton has it; and instead of the French,” 
he continued, relapsing into his ironical hiunour, 
“ you have the Gens huinida pouti — for, as Virgil 
says, . 

* Sternunt se somno dievrsa* in littore phocas’ 
which might be rendered, 

‘ Here phocae slumber on the beach, 

Withfn our Highland Hector’s reach.’ 

Nay, if you grow angry I have done. Besides, I 
old Edie in the court-yard, with whom 1 have 
bdaine^'^ Good-by, Hector— Do you remember 
libwSfie sj)lashed into the sea like her master Pro- 
teufu et sejactu dedit wquoi^ in (dtumV’ 

MHntyre,—waiting, however, till the door was 
shut,—then gave way to the natural im})aticnco of 
his temper. 

My uncle is tlie best man in the world, and 
in his way the kindest; but rather than hear any 
more about that cursed phoca, as he is pleased to 
call it, I would exchange for the West Indies, and 
never see his face again.” 

Miss M‘Intyre, gratefully attached to her uncle, 
and passionately fond of her brother, was, on such 
occasions, the usual envoy of reconciliation. She 
hastened to meet her. uncle on his return, before he 
entered tlie parlour. 

Well, now, Miss Womankind, what is the inean- 
mg of th^ imploring countenance ?—has Juno done 
any more mischief ? ” 

^ No, uncle; but Juno’s mstster is in such fear 
of y<mr joMqg him about the seal—I assure you, 
he fe«s It much more than you would wish;—it’s 
! very t illy of him, to be sure; but then you can 
turn © »^^bbdy so sharply into ridicule”- 

(t Wpll^ my dear,” answered Oldbuck, propitiated 
by^^© coJttpliment, I will rein in igy satire, and, 
hn^^ble, spealt no more of the ph^a —I will not 
f^m Bp0ak of sealing a letter, but say utnph, and 
nod to you Dmen I want the wax-light—I 
| , knows, ^e 


most mild, quiet, and easy of human beings, whom 
sister, niece, and nephew, guide just as best pleases 
them.” 

With tliis little panegyric on his own docility, 
Mr Oldbuck entered the parlour, and proposed to 
his nephew a walk to the Mussel-crag. I have 
some questions to ask of a woman at Macklebac- 
kit’s cottage,” ho observed, and I would willingly 
have a sensible witness with me—so, for fault of a 
better, Hector, 1 must be contented with you.” 

“There is old Edie, sir, or Caxon—could not 
they do better than me?” answered MHntyre, feel¬ 
ing somewhat alarmed at the prospect of a long 
tete-a-tete with his uncle. 

“ Upon my word, young man, you turn me over 
to pretty companions, and 1 am quite sensible of 
your politeness,” replied Mr Oldbuck. “ No, sir, I 
intend the old Blue-Gown shall go with me—not 
as a competent witness, for he is at present, as our 
friend Bailie Littlejohn says (blessings on his learn¬ 
ing !) tanquam snspcctus, and you are suspiciane 
major, as our law has it.” 

“ I wish 1 were a major, sir,” said Hector, catch¬ 
ing only the last, and, to a soldier’s ear, the most 
impressive word in the sentence,—“but, without 
money or interest, there is little chance of getting 
the step.” 

“ Well, well, most doughty son of Priam,” said 
the Antiquary, “ he ruled by your friends, and 
there’s no saying what may happen—Come away 
with me, and you shall see what may be useful to 
yon should you ever sit upon a court-martial, sir.” 

“ I have been on many a regimental court-mar¬ 
tial, sir,” answered Captain Mc Intyre. “ Buthei'e’a 
a new cane for you.” 

“ Much obliged, much obliged.” 

“ T bought it from our drum-major,” added Mac¬ 
Intyre, “who came into our regiment from the 
Bengal army when it came down the- Red Sea. It 
was cut on the banks of the Indus, I assure you.” 

“ Upon my word, ’tis a fine ratun, and well re¬ 
places that which the pli -Bah ! what was I go¬ 

ing to say?” 

The party, consisliug of the Antiquary, his ne¬ 
phew, and the old beggar, now took the sands to¬ 
wards Mussel-crag—the former in the vgry highest 
mood of communicating information, and tlie others, 
under a sense of former obligation, and some hope 
for fiitime favours, decently attentive to receive it 
The uncle and nephew walked together, the men¬ 
dicant about a step and a half behind, just near 
enough for his patron to speak to him by a slight 
inclination of liis neck, and without the trouble o£' 
turning round. (Petrie, in his Essay on Good- 
breeding, dedicated to the magistrates of Edinburgh, 
recommends, upon his own experience, as tutor 
in a family of distinction, this attitude to all led 
captains, tutors, dependents, and bottle-holders of 
every description.) Thus escorted, the Antiquary 
moved along full of his learning, like a lordly man 
of war, and every now and tlien yawing to star¬ 
board and larboard to discharge a broadside upon 
his followers. 

“ And so it is your opinion,” said he to the men¬ 
dicant, “ that this windfall this area mri, aS 
Plautus has it, will not greatly avail Sir Arfhnr in 
his necessities?” ; 

“ Unless ho could find ten times as 
the bo^ar, “and tliat l am sair douhtf^ I 
heard Puggie Orrook> and the tother thief of a 
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dieriff-officer, or messenger, speaking about it— ; 
and tiungs are lU aff when tke like o" them can | 
sj>eak crousely about ony gentleman’s affairs. I 
doubt Sir Arthur will be in stane wa’s for debt, 
unleae there's swift help and certain.” j 

" You speak like a fool,” said the Antiquary.— . 
** Nc^iew, it is a remarkable thing, tliat in this ’ 
nappy countr}' no man can be legally imprisoned 
for debt.” 

^‘Indeed, sirl” said McIntyre; “I never knew' 
that before—tliat part of our law would suit some ! 
of our mess well.” ' 

And if' they arena confiped for debt,” said 
Ochiltree, what is’t tliat Unnpta sae luoiiy puir 
creatures to bide m tlie tol I tooth o' Fairport yon¬ 
der?—they a* say they were put there by their 
creditors—Od! they maun like it better than 1 do, ; 
if tliey’re fliere o’ free will.” ' 

A very natural observation, Edie, and many of ^ 
your betters would make the same ; but it is found- , 
^ entirely upon ignorance of the feudal system. | 
Hector, be so good as to attend, unless you are i 

looking out for another-Ahem!” (Hector com- ' 

jielled liimself to give attention at this bint.) And 
you, Edie, it may be useful to you, reram cognosce re ' 
caMSOM. Tlie nature and origin of warrant for cap- | 
tion is a thing hand alienum a Sca>rol(V studiis .— I 
You must know then, once more, tliat nobody can ; 
be arrested in Scotland for debt.” | 

“ I hacna muckle concern wi’ that, Monkbarns,” ■ 
said the old man, “ for nacbody wad trust a bodie | 
to a gaberluuzie.” 

** 1 pr’ytheo, peace, man-As a comjmlsitor, ■ 

therefore, of payment, that being a thing to which j 
no debtor is naturally inclined, as 1 have too much 
reason to W'arrant from the experience 1 have had 
witli myown,—we had first the letters of four forms, 
a sort of gentle iuvitatioii, by which our sovereign | 
lord the king, interesting himself, as a monarch 
should, in the regulation of his subjects’ private af- | 
fairs, at first by mild exliortation, and afterw'ards 
by letters of more strict enjoininent and more hard ; 

compulsion-Wliat do you sec extraordinary! 

about that bird, Hector?—it’s but a seamaw.” j 
It’s a pietarnio, sir,” said Edie. 

Well,^wliat an if it w'erc—what does that sig¬ 
nify at present?—But I sec you’re impatient; so 
1 will w'aive the letters of four forms, and come to 
the modern pi-ocess of diligence.— You suppose, 
now, a roan’s committed to prison because he can¬ 
not pay his debt? Quite otherwise : the ti-uth is, 
the king is so good as to interfere at the request 
of the creditor, and to send the debtor his royal 
command to do him justice within a certain time 
—fifteen days, or six, as the case may be. Well, 
the man resists and disobeys; what follows ? Why, 1 
that he be lawfully and rightfully declared a rebel i 
to our gracious sovereign, wdiose command he has j 
disobeyed, and that by three blasts of a bora at ^ 
the market-place of Edinburgh, the metropolis of j 
Scotland. And he is then legally imprisoned, not ! 
on account of any civil debt, but because of his un- j 
grateful contempt of the royal mandate. Wliat say 
you to that, Hcetor ?—tliere’s something you never 
knew before.”^ 

No, uncle; but, I own, if 1 w'anted money to 
pay my debts, I would rather thank the king to 
mm me ^me, than to declare me a rebel for not 

what I cotdd not do.** _ 

, ^ fee Hole S, ^ *** 


‘‘ Your education has not led you to cotis^deir 
these things,” replied his uncle; you mj^pa- 
ble of estimating the elegance of the legal wetion, 
and the manner in whi^ it reconciles that daresk, 
which, for the protection of commerce, it has been 
found necessary to extend towards refractory debt¬ 
ors, with the most scrupulous attention to the li¬ 
berty of the subject,” 

" J don’t know', sir,” answered the unenlightened 
Hector; but if a man must pay hia debt or go 
to jail, it signifies but little wliether he goes as a 
debtor or a rebel, 1 shoulil- tliink. But you say this 
command of the king’s gives a licence of so many 
days — Now, egad, were I in the scrape, 1 would 
beat a march and leave the king and the creditor 
to settle it among themselves before they came to 
extremities.” 

“ So w'ad 1/’ said Edie; “ I wad gie them leg-bail 
to a certainty.” 

True,” replied Monkbanis; " but tliose whom 
the law suspects of being unwilling to abide her f' 
mal visit, she proceeds w'ith by means of a aiioi 
and more unceremonious call, as dealing witI^^on 
sons on whom jiatience and favour w'ould be utterly ^ 
thrown aw'ay.” 

Ay,” said Ochiltree, that will be what they 
ca' the fugie-wari’ants—I hae some skeel in them. 
There’s Border-w'arrants too in the south country, 
imco rash uncanny things;—I was taen up on ane 
at Saint James’s Fair, and keepit in the auld kirk 
at Kelso the haill day and night; and a cauld gous- 
tie place it was, I’se assure ye.—But whatua wife’s 
this, w'i’ her creel on her back? It’s puir Maggie 
herscll, I’m thinking.” 

It Vas so. The poor woman’s sense of her loss, 
if not iliminishcd, w'as become at least mitigated by i 
the inevitable iieces.sity of attending to the means ‘ 
of supporting her family; and her salutation to j 
Old buck was made in an odd mixture botw'een the 
usual language of solicitation with wliich she plied 
her customers, and the tone of lamentation fo^her 
recent calamity. '■ 0 ■ 

llow-’s a’ wi’ ye the day, Monkbarns? I llave- 
iia had tlie grace yet to come down to thank your j 
honour for the er^it ye did puir Steenie, wi’ lay¬ 
ing his head in a rath grave, nuir fallow.”— Here 
she w’liimpcred and wiped her eyes with the comer 
of her blue apron—“ But the fishing comes on no 
that ill, though the guderaan hasna had the heart 
to gang to sea himseli — Atweel 1 wad fain toll him 
it wad do him gude to put hand to wark—but I’m 
maist feirn’d to speak to him—and it’s an unco 
t hing to hear ane o’ us speak that gate o’ a man— 
(low'ever, J hae some ^iuty caller baddies, and 
they sail be but three shillings the dozen, for I hae 
nae pith to drive a bargain e’ennow, and maun just 
tak w hat ony Christian body will gie, wi’ few* words 
and nae flyting.” 

“ What" shiui we do, Hector?” said Oldbtick, 
pausing: 1 got into disgrace with my womankind 

for making a bad bargain with her before.' ^ Tliese 
maritime animals, Hector, are unlucky to our fa* 
raily.” , 

Pooh, sir, wliat would you do!—give poor 
Maggie what she asks, or allow cam to sons ^ <^Bh 
of fish up to Monkbarns." \ 

And he held out tlie money to her ; hut I 

drew bapk her hand. Na.,na,Oaptitin; ye’rd <»^ I 
young ower free o’ your i&ould nevesU 

tak ahflh^wife’a first ltKide^;.«xkdtrQf% I 
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& wE tlie ftuW liousekecper at Monkbams, or j 
would <lo me some gwie—And 1 want 
wh^ that hellicate quean Jenny Rithcrouts 
tl£ikg-*-«foik said sli© wasna weel—She’ll be vexing 
hersell about Steenie, the silly tawpie, as if he wad 
ever hae lookit ower his sliouther at tlie like o’ her! 
—Weel, Monk bams, tliey’re braw caller baddies, 
and tliey’U bid me unco little indeed at the house 
if ye want crappit-heads tlie day.” 

And 80 on «h© paced with her burden,—grief, 
gratitude for the sympathy of her betters, and the 
nabitoal love of traffic and of gaiu, chasing each 
other through her Noughts, 

“ And now that we are behTre the door of theii’ 
hut,” said Ochiltree, “ 1 wad fain ken, Monkbarns, 
what has gar’d ye plague yourscll wi’ me a* this 
length 1 I tell ye sincerely I hae nae pleasime in 
ganging in there. 1 downa bide to tliink how the 
young Tiae fa’en on a* sides o’ iqc, and left me an 
useless auld stump wi’ hardly a green leaf on’t.” 

woman,” said Oldbuck, sent you on 
heaMp*^® to the Earl of Glenallan, did she not?” 

! ” said the surprised raendiciint; “ how ken 
-^that sae weeU” 

Lord Glenalkin told me himself,” answered the 
Antiquary; so there is no delation—no breiich ■ 
of trust on your part; and jis lie wishes mo to take | 
ner evidence down on some iinportiint family mat- ! 
ters, 1 chose to bring you with me> because in her ' 
situation, hovering between dotage and conscious¬ 
ness, it is possible that your voice and app€^arance 
may awaken trains of recollection which 1 should 
otherwise have no means of exciting. The human 

tnind-what are you about, Hector?” ] 

‘‘ I was only whistling for the dog, sir,” replied : 
the Captiiin; she always roves too wide — 1 knew ^ 
1 should be troublesome to you.” 

‘‘ Not at all, not at all,” said Oldbuck, resuming 
the subject of his disquisition—The human mind ; 
is to be treated like a skein of ravelled silk, where ; 
yo'U Jn^t^^cautiously secure one free end before you 
caMliaive any progress in diseutangling it.” 

“jl ken naetlung about that,” said the gabor- | 
luiiKie; but an my auld acquaintance be hcrsell, 
or onything like hcr.sell, she may come to wind us 
u pirn. It’s fearsome baith to see and lieai’ her 
when she wampishes about her arms, and gets to 
her English, and speaks as if she were a prent book, 
let a-b© an auld fisher’s wife. But, indeed, .she 
had a grand education, and was muckle tacn out 
afore she married an unco bit beneath hersell. She’s 
aulder than me by half a score years—but I mind 
weel enough tliey made as muckle wark about her 
making a half-merk marriage 'wu’ Simon Muckle- 
backit, this Saunders’s father, as if she had been 
an© o* the ^ntry. But she got into favour again, 
and then sho lost it again, as I hae heard her son 
say, when he was a muckle chield; and then tliey 
got muckle siller, and left tlie Countess’s land, and 
settled here. But things never tlirove wi’ them. 
Howimiiiever, she^a a weel-educate woman, and an 
she WM to her English, as I hae heard her do at an 
orra she may come to fickle us a’.” 


CHAPTER XL. 



Life ebb» from such old a^, unniark'd and sllenL 
As the slow neap-tide leaves yon stranded galley. 

Late she rock’d merrily at the least impulse 
That wind or wave could give; but now her keel 
Is settling on the sand, her niasl has ta'en 
An angle with the sky. from which it shifts not. 

Each wave receding shakes her less and less, 

Till, bedded on the strand, sho shall remain 
Useless as motionless. Old Play. 

As tlie Antiquary lifted tlie latch of tlie hut, he 
was surprised U) hear the shrill tremulous voice oi 
Elspeth chanting forth an old ballad in a wild and 
doleful recitative. 

“ The herring loros the merry moonlight. 

The mackerel loves the wind, 

But the oyster loves the dredging sang, » 

For they cornu of a gentle kind.” 

A diligent collector of these legendary’ scraps* of 
ancient poetry, his foot refused to cross the thresh¬ 
old when his ear was thus arrested, and his hand 
instinctively took pencil and memorandum-book. 
From time to time the old woman spoke as if to 
the children—“ 0 ay, hinnies, whisht! whislit! and 
FI) begin a bonnier ane than that— 

” Now' hand your tongue, baith wife and carle, 

And listen, great and sma’, 

And I will sing of Olenallan’s Earl 
That fought on the red Harlaw. 

“ The cronach’s cried on Bennachie, 

And doun the Don and a’. 

And liieland and lawland may mdumfu* be 
For the sair field of liar law.- 

1 diiina mind the neist verso weel— my memory’s 
failed, and there’s unco thoughts come ower me — 
God keep us frae temptation 1 ” 

Here her voice sunk in indistinct muttering. 

It’s a historical ballad,” said Oldbuck, eagerly, 
‘‘ a genuine and undoubted fragment of minstrelsy! 
Percy would admire its simplicity—Ritson could 
not impugn its authenticity.” 

Ay, but it's a sad thing,” said Ocliiltree, “ to 
sec human nature sac far owertaen as to be skirl¬ 
ing at auld sangs on the back of a loss like hers.” 

Hush! hush !” said the Antiquary—she lias 
gotten the tliread of the story again.”—And as he 
spoke, she sung — 

“ They saddled a hundred milk-white steeds, 

They hae bridled a hundred black, 

With a chafron of steel on each horse's head. 

And a good knight upon his back.”— 

“ Cliafron !” exclaimed the Antiquary,— equi¬ 
valent, perliaps, to chateron ;—the word’s worm a 
dollar,”—and dovMi it went in his red book. 

•' They hadna ridden a mile, a mile, 

A'mile, but barely ten, 

When Donald canoe branking dow'n the Ivao. 

W'i’ twenty thousand men. 

” Their tartans they were waving wide, 

Their glaives were glancing clear, 

The pibrochs rung frae side to side, 

Would deafen ye to hear. 

“ The great Earl in his stirrups stood 
, That Highland host to sec: 

‘ Now here a knight that’s stout and good 
May prove a jeopardle; 

" ‘ Wliat wouldst thou do, my squire so gay. 

That rides beside reyne, 

Were ye Oleimllan’s Karl ffie day, ^ 

And I were Boland Cheyne? 

“ * To turn the rein were sin and shwDM,. - } 

To fight were wondrous i^ril, 

What would ye do now, RoiandCheyiUlb, 

Vfere ye Glenallan’s to? 

Ve maun keu, that 
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for fts poor and auld as I sit in the chimney-neuk, 
was my forbear, and an awfu’ man he was that day 
in the fight, but specially after the Earl had fa’en, 
for he blamed liimsell for the counsel he gave, to 
fight before Mar came up wi* Meams, and Aber¬ 
deen, and Angus/’ 

Her voice rose and became more animated as 
she recited the warlike counsel of her ancestor — 

“ ‘ Were I Glenallan’s Earl this tide, 

And ye were Roland Cheyne, 

The spur should be in my horse’s side, 

And the bridle upon his rnanc. 

“ ' If they hae twenty thousand blades. 

And we twice ten times ten, 

Yet they hae but their tartan plaids. 

And we are mail-clad men, 

‘ My horse shall ride through ranks sac riide, 

As through the moorland fern. 

Then ne'er let the gentle Norman bludc 
Grow cauld for Highland kerne.’*’ 

“ Do you hear that, nephew ?” said Oldhuck;— 

you observe your Gaelic ancestors were not held 
in high repute formerly by the Lowland warriors.” 

1 hear,” said Hector, “ a silly old woman sing 
a silly old song. 1 am surprised, sir, that you, 
who will not listen to Ossian’s songs of Selma, can 
be pleased with such trash. 1 vow, I have not seen 
or heard a worse halfpenny ballad; I don’t believe 
yon could match it in any pedlar’s pack in the 
country. I should be ashamed to think that the 
honour of the Highlands could be affected by such 
doggrel.”—And, tossing up his head, he snuffed 
the air indignantly. 

Apparently the old w’oman heard the sound of 
tljeir voices; for, ceasing her t^ong, she called out, 
“ Como in, sirs, come in—good-will never halted 
at the door-stanc.” 

They entered, and found to their surprise El- 
spctli alone, sitting ghastly on the hearth,” like 
the personification of Old Age in the Hunter’s song 
of the Ow],^ “ wrinkled, tattered, vile, dim-eyed, 
discoloured, torpid.” 

“ They’re a’ out,” she said, as they entered; 
“ but an yc will sit a blink, somebody will be in. 
if ye hae business wi’ my gude-daughter, or my 
son, they’ll be in belyve,—1 never speak on busi¬ 
ness mysell. Bairns, gie them seats—the bairns 
ire a’ganc out, I trow,”—looking around her;— 
‘‘ I was crooning to keep them quiet a wee while 
since; but tliey hae cnippen out some gate. Sit 
doNvn, sirs, they’ll bo in belyve;” and she dismissed 
her spindle from her hand to twirl upon tlie floor, 
and soon seemed exclusively occupied in regulating 
its motion, as unconscious of the presence of the 
strangers as she appeared indifferent to their rank 
I or business there. 

“ 1 wish,” said Oldbuck, she would resume that 
canticle, or legendary fra^ent. I always suspect¬ 
ed there was a skirmish of cavalry before the main 
battle of the Harlaw.”^ 

If your honour pleases,” said Edie, had ye not 
better proceed to the business that brought us a’ 
here ? I’se engage to get ye the sang ony time.” 

" I believe you are right, Edie —Do manus-^l 
submit. But how shall we manage? She sits there, 
the very image of dotage. Speak to her, Edie—try 
if you can make her recollect liaving sent you to 
GlenaUan-House.” . 

“ Edie rose accordingly, and, crossing the floor, 
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placed liimself in the same position whicn 
occupied during*his former oonversation 

I’m fain to sec ye looking sae weel, eumm^ 
mair, that the black ox has tramped on yfi^nce t * 
was aneath your roof-tree.” 

Ay,” said Elspeth ; but rather from a general 
idea of misfortune, than any exact recollection of 
what had happened,—‘‘ there has been* distress 
amang us of late— I wonder how younger folk bide 
it—I bide it ill. I canna hear the wind whistle, and 
the sea roar, but I think 1 see the coble whombled 
keel up, and some o’ them struggling in the waves I 
—Eh, sirs! sic weary dreams as folk hao between ' 
sleeping and waldiig, before they win to the lang 
sleep and the sound! I could amaist think whiles ; 
my son, or else Steenie, my oe, was dead, and that ; 
I had seen the bm-ial. Isna that a qu<»cr dream for ; 
a daft auld carline ? What for should ony o’ them ! 
dee before me?—it’s out o’ the course o’ nature, I 
yc ken.” . | 

‘‘ 1 think you’ll make very little of this stupid i 
old woman,” said Hector,—who still nourif^hed, 
perhaps, some feelings of the dislike excited by 
disparaging mention of his countrymen in her lay ’' 
—I think you’ll make but little of her, sir; and 
it’s wasting our time to .sit here and listen to her 
dotage.” ; 

“ Hector,” said the Antiquary indignantly, if : 
you do not respect her misfortunes, respect at least i 
her old age and grey hail’s: this is the last stage ' 
of existence, so finely treated by the Latin poet— j 

-1— ‘ Omni ] 

Membrorum damno major dementia, quie nec ' 

Nomina servorum, ncc vultns agnoscit amici, 

Cum queis preterita ca'ivavit nocte, nec illos 
Quos genuit, quos cduxit.’” 

‘‘ That’s Latin!” said Elspeth, rousing herself as ! 
if she attended to the lines, which the Antiquary ( 
recited with great pomp of diction—“that’s La- | 
tin! ” and she cast a wild glance around her—“ Has i 
there a priest fund mo out at last ? ” , ; 

“ You see, ncpliew, her comprehension is alfcost ’ 
equal to your own of that fine passage.” 

“ J hope you think, sir, that I knew it to be 
Latin as well as she did ?” 

“ Why, as to that-But stay, she is about to 

speak.” 

“ I will have no priest—none,” said the beldam, 
with impotent vehemence ; “ as I Iiave lived I will 
die—none shall say that I betrayed my mistress, 
though it were to save my soul I” 

“ That bespoke a foul conscience,” said the men¬ 
dicant;—“ I wuss she wad mak a clean breast, an i 
it were but for her aiii sake;” and he again assailed i 
her. 

“ Weel, gudewife, I did your errand to the Yeri,” 

“To what Earl? I ken nae Earl;—I ken’d a ; 
Countess ance— 1 wish to Heaven I had never ken’d ; 
her 1 for by that acquaintance, neighbour, there 
cam,”—and she counted her withered fingers as 
spoke—“ first Pride, then Malice, then Revenue, 
then False Witness; and Murder tirl’d at the door- 
pin, if he camna ben. And werena thae pleasant 
guests, think ye, to take up their quarters in' ae wo¬ 
man’s heart ? I trow there was routh o’ oona^fiy.” 

“ But, cummer,” continued flie beggar, Ityasna 
tlie Countess of Glenallan I meant, but her soo^ 
that was Iiord Geraldin.” 
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mi»d U she said; 1 saw hin no that 
laridtofiio, and we had a heavy speech thegither.— 
i the comely young tord is turned as auld 

frail as I am: it’s muckle that sorrow and heaft- 
brcak, and ci’ossing of tine love, will do wi* young 
blood. But suldna his niither hae looklt to that 
hersell?—we were but to do her bidding, ye ken. 
I am stfre there’s naebody can blame mo—he was- 
na my sou, and she was iny mistress. Ye ken how 
the rhjine says — I hae niaist forgotten how to sing, 
or else the tune’s left my auld head — 

‘ Ho turn'd him right and round again. 

Said, Scorn na at my rnither; 
bight lovos I may get mony a ano. 

But minnio ne’er anither.’ 

Then he was but of the half bhide, ye ken, and hcr’s 
was the right Glenallan after a’. Na, na, I maun 
never maen doing and suffering for the Countess 
Joscelin—never will I maen for that.” 

Then drawing her flax from the distaff, with the 
doggedof one who is resolved to confess riotliing, 
she'dj^umed her inten’upted occupation. 

.,‘>T,hae heard,” said the mendicant, taking his 
cue from what Oldbuck had told him of the family 
history—I hue lieard, cummer, that some ill 
tongue suld hae come between the Earl, that’s Lord 
Geraldiii, and his young bride.” 

" Ill tongue ?” she said, in hasty alarm; and 
what had she to fear frae an ill tongue ? — she was 
j glide and fair eneugh—at least a’ body said sac. 
But liad she keepit her aiii tongue aff itlier folk, 
she might hae heou living like a leddy for a’ that’s 
come and gaiie yet.” 

“ But I hao heard sac, gudowifo,” continued 
! Ochiltree, there was a clatter in the coim'try, that 
her husband and her were ower sibb when tliey 
married.” 

Wha durst speak o’ that?” said the old woman 
hastily; wlia durst say they were married ? — 
wha kond o’ that ? — Not the Countess — not 1. If 
tlit^v^iidcd in secret, they were severed in se- 
cri^llC—TIiey drank of the fountains of theii* aiu 

dG“(lit.” 

No, wretched beldam!” exclaimed Oldhiick, 
who could keep silence no longer, they drank the 
: |>oison that you and your wicked mistress prepared 
for them.” 

, ‘‘ Ha, ha!” she replied, “ I ay-e thought it would 

‘ come to this. It’s but sitting silent when they exa- 
I mine me—there’s nae torture in om- days; and if 
there is, let them rend me ! — It’s ill o’ the vassal’s 
mouth that betrays the broad it eats.” 

Speak to her, Edic,” said the Antiquary; “ she 
I knows your voice, and answers to it most readily.” 

I We shall mak naething mair out o’ her,” said 
j Ochiltree. ‘‘ When she luis ciinkit hersell down 
I that way, and faulded her arms, slie winna speak a 
i word, they say, for weelvs thegither. And besides, 
to my tliinking, her face is sair clumged since w e 
cam in- However, I’se try her aince mair to satisfy 
vour honour.—So ye canna keep in mind, cummer, 

K auld mistress, the Countess Joscelin, has 
►ved?” 

ved I ” slie exclaimed; for that name never 
reduce its usual effect upon her; “ then 
a’ follow;-—a’ maun ride when she is in 
Si: Tell them to let Lord Geraldhi ken 
efore them. Bring iny hood and scarf— 
,/ye wadna hae tne gang tn tlie carriage wi* my leddy, 
and my babe in to fashion V* 


She raised her shrivelled ai*ms, md seemed bnsled 
like a woman who puts on her cloak to ^ ab^adt 
then dropped them slowly and stiffly; ana the 
idea of a journey still floating apparently through 
her head, she proceeded, in a hurried and inter- 
iiipted maimer,—“ Call Miss Neville—What do 
you mean by Lady Geraldin ? I said Eveline Ne¬ 
ville, not Lady Geraldin — there’s no Lady Ge¬ 
raldin ; tell her that, and bid her cliango her wet 
gown, and no’ look sae pale. Bairn! what should 
she do wi’ a bairn?—maidens hae nane, I trow,— 
Teresa — Teresa — my lady calls us! — Bring a 
candle ; the grand staircase is as mirk as a Yule 
midnight—We arc coming, my lady! ” With these 
words she sunk back on tlie settle, and from thence 
sidelong to the floor.^ ♦ 

Edie ran to support her, l)ut hardly got her in 
his arms, bei'orc ho said, “ It’s a’ ower—she has 
passed away even with that last w'ord.” 

“ Impossible,” said Oldbuck, hastily advancing, 
as did his nephew. But nothing was more certain. 
She had expired with the last humed word that left 
her lips; and all that remained before them were 
the mortal relics of the creature who had so long 
struggled with an internal sense of concealed guilt, 
joinen to all the distresses of age and poverty. 

“ God grant tliat she be gano to a better place ! ” 
said Edie, as he looked on the lifeless body; but 
oh! there was something lying hard and heavy at 
her heart, i have seen mony a ano dee, baith in 
the field o’ battle, and a fair-strae death at hame; 
but 1 w'ad ratlicr see them a ower again, as sic u 
fcarfu’ flitting as hers !” 

“We must call in the neighbours,” said Oldbuck, 
when he had somewhat recovered his horror and 
astonishment, “ an<l give warning of this additional 
calamity. 1 wish she could have been brought to 
a confession. And, though of fai’ less consequence, 

1 could have wished to transcribe that metrical 
fragment. But Heaven’s will must be done!” s, 

They left the hut accordingly, and gave the alaim 
in the hamlet, wlioso matrons instantly assembled 
to compose the limbs and arrange the body of her 
who might be considered as the mother of their 
settlomeiit. Oldbuck promised his assistance for 
the funeral. 

“ Your honour,” said Alison Breck, who was 
next in age to the deceased, “ suld send doun some¬ 
thing to us for keeping up our hearts at the lyke- 
wake, for a’ .Saunders’s gin, puir man, was drucken 
out at the burial o’ Stcenie, and we’ll no get mony 
to sit di-y-iipped aside tlio corpse. Elspeth was 
imco clever in her young days, as I can mind right 
wool, but there was aye a word o’ her no being diat 
chancy. Ano suMua speak ill o’ the dead — mair 
by token, o’ anc’s cummer and neighbour — but 
tliore was (pieer tilings said about a leddy and a 
bairn or she left the (Jraigburnfoot. And sae, in 
glide troth, it will be a puir lykc-wake, imless your 
honour sends us something to keep us cracking.” 

“ You shall have some whisky,” answered Old¬ 
buck, “ tlie rather tliat you have preserved the 
proper word for that ancient custom of watching 
the dead.—You observe, Hector, this is genuine , 
Teutonic, from the Gothic Leichnatitf a corpse. It 
is quite erroneously czlledLate-walce^ though Brand 
favours that modern corruption and derivatann;” 

“ 1 believe,” said Hector to himself, my uncle 

‘ » See Note 
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^nld pve SLMmy Mpnkbarns to any one who would j 
:om 6 to ask it in ^m»a Teutonic! Not a drop of . 
whisky would the old creatiires liave had th^ 
president asked it for tl>e use of the hate-wake J* 

While Oldbuck was ginng some farther dir^- 
tions, and promising assistance^ a servant, of feir | 
Artlmr’s came riding very bard along the sands, 
and stopped his horse when he saw the Antiquai'y. j 

Thei-e nad sometliing,*’ he said, “ very particular | 
happened at the Castle” — (he could not, or would I 
not, exphun what)—and Miss Wardour had sent 
him off express to Monkharns, to beg that Mr 
Oldbuck would come to them without a moment’s 
delay.” 

“ £ am afraid,” said the Antiquary, “ his course 
also is drawing to a close. What caji I do I ” 

“ Do, sir?” exclaimed Hector, with hie charac¬ 
teristic impatience,—“ get on the horse, and turn 
his head homeward—you will be at Knockwiimock 
Castle in ten minutes.” 

" He is quite a free goer,” said the servant, dis¬ 
mounting to a<lju8t the girths and stirrups,—“ lie 
only pulls a little if he feels a dea<l weight on him.” 

“ I should soon be a dead weight off him, m\ 
friend,” said the Antiquary. — “ What the devil, 
nephew, are you weary of me? or do you suppo^(‘ 
me w’eary of my life, that I should gtd on the ba(•!^ 
of such a Bucephalus as that? No, no, my frioml, 
if I am to be at Knockwinnock to-day, it must be 
by walking quietly forward on my own feet, whicli 
I W'ill do with as little delay as possible. Captain 
M‘Int}Te may ride that animal himself, If he 
pleases.” 

** I have little hope I could be of any use, uncle, 
but t cannot think of their distress without wish¬ 
ing to show s^TBpathy at least — so I will ride on 
before, and announce to them that you are coming. 
—I’ll trouble you for your spurs, my friend.” 

"You will scarce need them, sir,” said the man, 
taking them off at the same time, and buckling 
them upon Captain MHntyre’s heels; " he’s very 
frank to the road.” 

Oldbuck stood astonished at this last act of te¬ 
merity, " Are you mad, Hector?” he cried, " or 
liave you forgotten what is said by Quintus C'urtius, 
with whom, as a soldier, you must needs be fami¬ 
liar,-—iVoM/w equus umbra quidem cir<jcB reffdur; 
i^nams ne calcari quidem ejccitari pvteU; which 
plainly shows that spurs are useless in every case, 
and, 1 may add, dangerous in most ? ” 

But Hector, who cared little for the opinion of 
eiilver Quintus Curtius, or of the Antiquary, upon 
such a topic, only answered witli a heedless " Never 
fear—never fear, sir.” 

"VVith that he gave his able horse the head, 

And, bending forward, struck his armed heels 
Against tlie panting sides of his poor jade, 

Up to the rowel-head; and starting so, 
seem’d in running to devour the way. 

Staying no longer question.” 

“ There tliey go, well matched,” said Oldbuck, 
looking sitev them as tliey started—" a mad horse 
and a wild boy, llie two most unruly creatures in 
Oiristeiidom! and all to get Imlf an hour sooner 
to a place where nobody w'ants him for I doubt 
Sir Artliur^s griefs are beyond the cure of our light- 
hors^aian* ft must be die villany of Dousterswi- 
▼el, for whom Sir Arthur has done so much 5 for 
I mnot help obseirying, diat, with some natures, 
It^acitus’s maxim bolded good: Benefieia eo usque 
iai0 tuht dimt tidentur e^sdti poete; nihi multum 


antereneref pro gralia odium rd!ddtiMr,-*-fro«i 
a wise man might toke a caution, not to oblig»ny 
man beyond the degree in which he may exj^t'to 
be reepiited, lest lie sltould make his debtor 
nipt in gratitude.” 

Murmuring to himself such scraps of cynieal 
I pliilosophy, our Antiquary paced the siinds towards 
I Knockwinnock ; but it is necessary we should out¬ 
strip him, for the purpose of explaining the re^ns 
of his being so anxiously summoned tliitlicr. 


CHAPTER XU. 

So. while the C'roose, of whom the fable told, 

Inctmibent, brooded o’er her e^gs of gold, 

With hand outstretch’d, imi»aticrit to destroy, 

Stole on her secret nest the crnel Hoy, 

’W'hose gripe rapacious changed her splendid dreiuu, 
—For wings vain fluttering, and I’or flying scream. 

The Loves the Sea-vceeds. 

From the time that Sir Arthur WardourMd be¬ 
come possessor of the tn asure found in Mifcti(jot’8 
grave, he had been in a state of mind more re¬ 
sembling ecstasy than solx'r .sense. Indeed, at ono 
time his daughter had becmnc seriously apprehen¬ 
sive for hia intellect; for, as he had no doubt that 
he ha .1 the secret tjf possessing liimself of w'ealth to 
an unbounded extent, hia language and carriage 
w«‘re those of a man who had acquired the philo¬ 
sopher’s stone. He talked of buying contiguous 
estates, that w ould have led him from one side of 
the island to the other, as if he were determined to 
brook no neighbour save the sea. He coiTesponded 
wdth an architect of eminence, upon a plan of re¬ 
novating the castle of his forefathere, on a style ot 
extended nmguificenee that might have rivalled 
that (*f Windsor, and laying out flie grounds on a 
suitable scale. Troops of liveried menials wei’c al¬ 
ready, ill fancy, marshalled in his halls, and—for 
w hat may not unbounded w'ealth authorize its po^ 
st'ssor to aspire to?—the coronet of a marquis, pr¬ 
imps of a duke, was glittering before his imagina^on. 
His daughter— to what matches might she not Ibok 
I forward ? Even an alliance with the blood-royal was 
not beyond the sphere of his hopes. His son was 
already a general—and he himself whatever ambi¬ 
tion could dream of in its wildest visions. 

In this mood, if- any one eiideavoui’ed to bring 
Sir Arthur dow'ii to the regions of common life, his 
replies were in tlie vein of Ancient Pistol — 

” A fico for the world, and worldlings base! 

1 speak of Africa and golden joysr* 

The reader may conceive the amazement of .Miss 
Wai’dour, when, instead of undei^oing an aives- 
tigation concerning the addresses of Level, as she 
had expected from the long conference of her father 
with Mr Oldbuc4i, upon the morning of the fafed day 
1 when tlie treasure was discovered, the conversatton 
of Sir Arihur announced an imaginatioif heated with 
the hopes of possessing the most unbounded weal^. 

I But she wiis seriuuidy alarmed when Doix^rswivel 
; was sent for to the Castle, and was doseted: with 
: her father—his mishap condoled widi—his part 
I taken, and his loss compensated. All the sust^ons 
I which she had long entertained respecring tids ttan 
became strengthened, by observihg Hb to 
. keep up the gcdd«i dreams of her folder, and 
I cure for himself, umler various pretoxts^ 
j as possible out of the windfall no shMstge^. 

1 fallen to Sir Arthur’.? shai'e. 
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cite evO symptoms began te appear, following 
clo^W^ each other. Letters arrived every post, 
wi^dS^ir Arthur, as soon as he had looked at the 
directi(>iis, flung into the fire without taking the 
trouble to open them. Miss Wanlour could not 
help suspecting that these epistles, tlie contents of 
which seemed to be known to her father by a sort 
of intuition, came from pressing creditors. In the 
meanwhile, tlio temporai’y aid which he liad re¬ 
ceived from the treasure, dwindled fast away. By 
far the greater part had been swallowed up by the 
necessity of paying the bill of six hundred pounds, 
which had tlireateued Sir Arthur with instant dis* 
tress. Of the rest, some part was given to the adept, 
some wasted upon exlmvagancos which seemed to 
the poor knight fully authorized by his full-blown 
hopes, — and some %vent to stop for a time the 
mouths of such claimants as, being weary of fair 
promises, had become of opinion with llarpagon, 
that it was necessary to touch something substan¬ 
tial^ At lengtii circiunstances announced but n )0 
plaij^Ijythat it was all expended within two or three 
day^j^Jfter its discovery; and there appeared no 
. prospect of a supply. Sir Arthur, naturally impa¬ 
tient, now taxed Dousterswivel anew witii breach 
of those promises through which he had hoped to 
convert all his lead into gold. But that w'orthy 
gentleman’s turn was now served; ami as he had 
grace enough to wish to avoid witucssing the fall oi 
the house which he had undenuined, he was at tin- 
trouble of bestowing a few learned terms of art 
upon Sir Arthur, that at least he might not be tor¬ 
mented before his time. He took leave of liiin, 
with assui'ances that he would return to Knock- 
winnock the next morning, with such infomiatioi- 
as would not fail to relieve Sir Arthur from all hi.^ 
distresses. 

“ For, since I have consulted in such matters, I 
ave never,’* said Mr Herman Dousterswivel “ ap¬ 
proached so near de arcanum, what you call dc 
gi-eat im^ery, — de Panchresta — de Polychresta 
I^jiftTKiiow as much of it as Pelaso deTaranui. 
or Bj^ilius—and either I will bring you in two 
and Ifree days de No. III. of Mr Mishdigoat, or you 
shall call me one knave myself, and never look nio 
in de face again no more at all.'* 

The ad^pt departed with this assurance, in the 
firm resolution of making good the latter part of 
the proposition, and never again app;aring before 
his injured patron. Sir Arthur remained in a doubt¬ 
ful and anxious state of mind. The positive as¬ 
surances of the philosopher, with tlie hard w'onK 
Panchresta, Basiiius, and so fortli, produced some 
effect on his mind. But he had been too often de¬ 
luded by such jargon, to be absolutely relieved of 
his doubt, and he retired for the eveiiiiig into his 
library, in the fearful state of one who, hanging 
over a precipice, and without the means of retreat, 
perceives the stone on which he rests gradually 
parting from the rest of the crag, and about to give 
way with him. 

The Vistes of hope decayed, and there increased 
m proportion tiiat feverish agony of anticipation 
^th ^ man, educated in a sense of coiise- 

posses^ of opulence,—the supporter 
^ an and the fatiier of two ;^omi6- 

^ dldidrah^i^foresaw the hour approaching which 
depr^e him of all the splendour which time 
made toaliarly necessary to him, and send 
"'’Mm into the world to struggle with poverty. 


with rapacity, and with scorn. Dnder these jBre 
forebodings, hia temper, exhausted by the sielmesi 
of delayed hope, becainb peevudi and fretful, and 
his w onls and actions sometimes expressed a reek* 
less desperation, which alarmed Miss Wardour ex¬ 
tremely. We liave seen, on a former occasion, that 
Sir Artliur was a man of passions lively and quick, 
in proportion to the weakness of hia chai’acter in 
other re.‘ipects ; he was unused to contradietion, and 
if he had been hitherto, in general, good-humoured 
and cheerful, it was probably because the course of 
j his life had afforded no such frequent provocation 
I as to render his iiritability habitual. 

On the third moiiiuig after Dousterswivel’s de¬ 
parture, the servant, as usual, laid on the breakfast 
table the newspaper and letters of the day. Miss 
Wardour took up the fonner to avoid the continued 
ill-humour of her father, who had w’rought himself 
into a violent passion, because the toast was over¬ 
browned. 

I perceive how it is,” was his concluding speech 
on this interesting subject,—my servants, who 
have had their share of my fortune, begin to tliink 
there is little to be made of me in future. But 
while I am the scoundrels’ master I w'ill be so, afid 
permit no neglect—no, nor endure a hair*s-breadtli 
diminution of the respect I am entitled to exact 
from them.” 

“ 1 am ready to leave your honoxir’s service tliis 
instant,” said the domestic upon whom the fault had 
been charged, as soon :is you order payment of 
my wages.” 

Sir .Vrthiir, as if stung by a serpent, thrust hiat 
hand into his pocket, and instantly drew out the 
money which it contained, but which was sliort; of 
the man’s claim. What money have you got, Miss 
Wardour 1” he said, in a tone of affected calmness, 
but which conccalc(l violent agitation. 

Miss Wardour gave him her purse; he attempted 
to count the bank nt)tes which it contained, but 
could not reckon them. After twice miscounting 
the sum, he tlirew the whole to his liaughter, and 
saying, in a stern voice, " Pay the rascal, and let 
him leave the house instantly! ’* hof strode out td 
the room. 

The mistress and servant stood alike astonished 
at the agitation and vehemence of his manner. 

“ 1 am sure, ma’am, if 1 had tliought I was par¬ 
ticularly wrang, I wadna hae made ony answer 
when Sir Arthur challenged me. I hae been iang 
in his service, and he has been a kind master, lund 
you a kind mistiHiss, and I wad like ill ye should 
tliink I wad start for a hasty word. 1 am sure h 
w as very wrang o’ me to speak about wages to his 
honour, when maybe he has something to vex him. 

I I had nue thoughts o’ leaving the family in this 
way.” 

“ Go down stairs, Robert,” said Ms unstress— 
‘‘ something has happened to fret my fatiier—go 
down stairs, and let Alick answer the bell.*^ 

When the man left the room. Sir Artliur re-^ 
entered, as if he had been watching his departure* 
« What’s the meaning of this I” he said hastily, as 
he observed the notes lying still on the table-— ^ Is 
he not gone I Am [ neither to be obeyed as mss*' 
ter or a father I” 

** He is gone to give up hia dmrge to the 
keeper, sir,— I thought there was not such iMsUt 
Iiaste.*' 

“ There u haste. Miss Wardour,” answered her 
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father, iutemjptmg her; — " What I do henceforth 
in the house of ray forefathers, must he done spee¬ 
dily, or never 

He then sate down, and took up with a tremhlmg 
! hand the basin of tea prepared for him, protracting 
the swallowing of it, as if to delay the necessity of 
opening the post-letters which lay on the table, and 
wliicli ho eyed from time to time, as if they had 
1 been a nest of adders ready to start into life and 
spring upon him. 

I “ You will be happy to hear,” said Miss Vv’^ar- 
dbui’, willing to withdraw her father's mind from 
the gloomy reflections in which he appeared to be 
plunged, “ you will be happy to hear, sir, that Lieu¬ 
tenant Tafiril’s gun-brig has got safe into Leith 
Roads—I observe there had been apprehensioi s 
I for his safety—I am glad we did not hear them till 
I they were contradicted.” 

I “ And what is Taflfril and his gun-brig to mo ? ” 

Sir! ” said IVIiss Wardour in astonishment; for 
Sir Arthur, in his ordinary state of mind, took a 
fidgety sort of interest in all the gossip of the day 
aud country. 

] say,” he repeated, in a higher and still more 
impatient key, what do I care who is saved or 
lost? It’s nothing to me, I suppose?” 

I did not know you were busy, Sir Arthur; 
and thought, as Mr Taffril is a brave man, and 
from our own country, you would ho happy to 
bear”- 

“ 0, I am happy—as happy as possible—and, 
to make you bappy too, you shall have some of my 
good news in return.” And he caught up a letter. 
“ It does not signify wdiich I open first—they arc 
ivll to the same tune.” 

He broke the seal hastily, run the letter o^'cr, 
and then tlmew it to his daughter. “ Ay—I could 
not have lighted more happily!—this places the 
copestonc.” 

Miss Wardour, in silent terror, took up the let¬ 
ter. Read it—read it aloud !” said her father; 
“ it cannot bo read too often ; it will serve to break 
you in for other good news of the same kind.” 

She began to read with a faltering voice, Dear 
Sir.” 

‘‘ He dears nic too, you see, this impudent drudge 
of a Avritcr’s office, w’ho, a twelvemonth since, was 
not fit company for my second table—I suppose I 
shall be ‘ dear Knight’ with him by and by.” 

“ Dear Sir,” resumed Miss Wardour; but, inter¬ 
rupting herself, 1 see the contents are unpleasant, 
sir—it will only vex you my reading them aloud.” 

“If you will allow me to know my own pleasure, 
Miss Wardour, I entreat you to go on— 1 presume, 
if it were imnecessary, I .should not ask you to take 
the trouble.” 

^ Having been of late taken into copartnery,” 
continued Miss Wardour, reading the letter, “ by 
Mr Gilbert Gi*eenhoni, son of your late con’espond- 
ent and man af business, Girnigo Greenhorn, Esq. 
writer to the signet, whose business I conducted 
as parliament-house clerk for many yeai*s, which 
business will in future be carried on under the fii-m 
of Greonhora and Grinderson ^which I memoran¬ 
dum for the sake of accuracy m addressing your 
future letters), and having had of late favom^ of 
yours, directed to my aforesaid partner, Gilbert 
Greenhorn, in consequence of his absence at tlio 
Laanbertou races, have tlic honour to reply to your 
ttfldd favours.’' 


“ You see my friend is meth(.dical, ai^d 
mences by explaining the causes which havoi^ro- 
cured mo so modest and elegant a coiTOspoi!ip^|t 
Go on—I can bear it.” / 

And he laughed that bitter Ijj-ugh w’hiiidi:''is per-’ 
haps tlie most fearful expression of mental misery. 
Trembling to proceed, and yet afraid to disobey, 
Miss Wardour continued to read—“ 1 am, for my¬ 
self and partner, sorry we cannot oblige you by 
looking out for the sums you mention, dr applying 
for a suspension in the case of Goldiebirds’ bond, 
which would be more inconsistent, as we have been 
employed to act as the said Goldiebirds’ procura¬ 
tors and attorneys, in which capacity we liave taken 
out a charge of horning agaiust you, as you must 
be awure by the schedule left by the messenger, fof 
the sum of four thousand seven hundred and fifty- 
six pounds five shillings and sixpence one-fourtii 
of a penny Sterling, which, w ith aimualrent and 
expenses effeiring, w'o presume will be settled du¬ 
ring the currency of the charge, to prevent fur¬ 
ther trouble. Same time, I am under the necessity 
to observe our own account, amounting to ’peven 
liundred and sixty-nine pounds ten shillings and 
sixpence, is also due, and settlement w'oulcl be a- 
greeable; hut as we hold your rights, title-deeds, 
and documents in hypothec, shall have no objection 
to give reasonable time — say till the next money 
term. I am, for myself and partner, concei’iied to 
add, that Messrs Goldiebirds’ instructions to us are 
to proceed peremptorie and sine mora, of wdiicl: I 
have the pleasure to advise you, to prevent future 
mistakes, reserving to ourselves otherwise to age 
as accords. 1 am, for self and })artner, dear sir, 
your obliged humble servant, Gabriel Grinderson, 
for Greenhorn and Grinderson.” 

“ Ungrateful villain !” said Miss Wardour. 

“ Why, no—it’s in the usual rule, I suppose; the 
blow' could not have been perfect if dealt by another 
band—it’s all just as it should be,” answered the 
poor Baronet, his affected composure soi^ely belied 
by his quivering lip and rolling eye—“ But 
a postscript I did not notice—conic, finish the epis¬ 
tle.” 

“ I liave to add (not for self but partner), t^at 
Mr Greenhorn will accommodate you by taking 
your service of plate, or the bay horses, if sound 
in wind and limb, at a fair appreciation, in part 
payment of your accompt.” 

“ G—d confound liim ! ” said Sir Arthur, losing 
all command of h’mself at this condescending pro¬ 
posal : “ his gi'andfatlier shod my father’s horses, 
and this descendant of a scoundrelly blacksmith 
proposes to swindle me out of mine I But I will 
write him a proper answer.” 

And he sate dowm and began to write with great 
vehemence, then stopped and read aloud;—Mr 
Gilbert Grecniiorn,’—in answer to two letters of a 
late date, I received a letter from a person calling 
himself Grinderson, and designing himself as your 
partner. When I addi’oss any one, I do not usually 
expect to be answei’cd by deputy'*^! think have 
been useful to yovu* father, and friendly aM civil 
to yourself, and therefore am now surprised—And 
yet,” said he, stopping short, “ why slionJd 1 be 
surprised at that or anything else? oj^whJ^shnuld 
1 take up my time in writing to such scoimidreH . 
— I shan’t be always kept in prison, 1 sttp|KJSe 
to break that puppy’s bones Lgetkutjj.si^ 
be my first employment.” V 



THE ^UITIQUAKY. 


Xtt p!?JiS 0 % said Miss Wardour, faintly, 
in I»iison> to be sure. Do you make any 
quo^K abo^ that! Why, Mr what’s his name’s 
line l(St<er for self and partner seems to be thro\ra 
away on you, or else you have got four thousand 
so many hundred pounds, with the due proportion 
of shillings, pence, and Jialf-pence, to pay that afore¬ 
said demand, as he calls it.” 

^ I, sir? 0 if I had the means!—But where’s 
my brother ?—why does he not come, and so long 
in Scotland 1 He might do something to assist us.” 

Who, Reginald ?—I suppose he’s gone with Mr 
Gilbert Gireenhorn, or some such respectable per¬ 
son, to the Lamberton races—1 have expected him 
tliis week past; but I cannot wonder that ray chil¬ 
dren should neglect me as well as every other per¬ 
son. But I should beg your pardon, my love, who 
never either neglected.or offended me in your life.” 

And kissing her chotik as she threw her arms 
round his neck,, he experienced that consolation 
which a paarent feels, even in the most distressed 
fitat<^^Sfthe assurance that he possesses the affec¬ 
tion 3|fa child. 

- ^lis^ Wardour took the advantage of this revul¬ 
sion of feeling, to endeavour to soothe her father’s 
mind' to comp<)sure. She reminded him that he 
had many friends. 

" I had many once,” said Sir Arthur ; but of 
some I have exhausted their kindness with ray fran¬ 
tic projects; othei'S are unable to assist me - others 
are unwilling. It is all over with me. 1 only hoi)e 
Reginald will take example by my folly.” 

“ Should t not schd to Monkbarns, sir?” said 
his daughter. 

“ To what purpose ? He cannot loud me such a 
sum, and would not if he could, for ho knows I am 
otherwise drowned in debt; and he would only 

£ ‘ve me scraps of misanthropy and quaint ends of 
itin.” 

But he is shrewd and sensible, and was bred 
to b^inc^, and, i am sure, always loved this fa- 


“^es, I believe he did. It is a fine pass we are 
com (9 to, when the affection of an Oldbuck is of con¬ 
sequence to a Wardour! But when matters come 
to extremity, as 1 suppose they presently will—it 
may be as well to scud for him. And now go take 
your walk, my dear—my mind is more composed 
tlian when I had this cursed disclosure to make. 
You know the worst, and may daily or hourly ex¬ 
pect it. Go take your walk — I would willingly be 
alone for a little while.” 

When Miss Wardour left the apartment, her 
first occupation was^ to avail herself of the half 
permission granted by her father, by dispatching 
to Memkbarns the messenger, who, as we have al¬ 
ready seen, met the Antiquary and his nephew on 
the sea-beach. 

Little recking, and indeed scarce knowing, where 
eba was wandering, cliance directed her into the 
walk baueath the Briery Bank, as it was called. 

■ rhich in former days had supplied tho 
with water, here descended through a 
1, up which Miss Wardour’s taste had 
natural path, which was rendered neat 
asoent, witljout the air of being formally 
}|f?eserved. It suited well the character 
glen, which was overhung with thickets 
aM niKlerwopd, chiefly of larch and hazel, inter- 
[ Yojuted with the usual varieties of the thorn ^d 


biier. In this walk liad passed that scene of ex¬ 
planation between Miss Wardour and Lovel which 
was overheard by old Edie Ocliiltree. With aheavt 
softened by the distress which approached her fa¬ 
mily, Miss Wardour now recalled every word and 
argmnent which Lovel had urged in support of his 
suit, and could not lielp confessing to herself, it was 
no small subject of pride to have inspired a young 
man of his talents with a passion so stroUg and dis¬ 
interested. That he should have left the pursuit 
of a profession in which he uas said to be rapidly | 
rising, to bury himself in a disagreeable place lll^ j 
Fairport, and brood over an unrequited passion, t 
might be ridiculed by others as romantic, but was 
naturally forgiven as an excess of affection by the ! 
person who was tlie object of Ids attachment. Had ; 
he possessed an independence, however moderate, 
or ascertained a clear and undisputed claim to the 
rank in society he vviis well qmililied to adorn, she 
might now have had it in her power to offer her ' 
lather, during his misfortunes, an asylum in an 
establishment of her own. These thoughts, so fa¬ 
vourable to the absent lover, crowded in, one after 
tlie other, witli such a minute recapitulation of his 
words, looks, and actions, as plainly intimated that 
liis former repulse had been dictated rather by duty 
than inclination. Isabella was musing alternately 
upon this subject, ami upon that of her father’s mis¬ 
fortunes, when, as the path winded round a little i 
hillock covered with brushwood, the old Blue-Gown ! 
suddenly met her. i 

With an air as if he had something important j 
and mysterious to communicate, he dofled his bon- | 
net, and assumed the cautious step and voice of one I 
who would not willingly bo overheard. “ 1 hao 
been wishing muckle to meet wi’ your leddyship— 
for ye ken I darena come to the house for Douster-^ 
swivel.” 

‘‘ I heard indeed,” said Miss Wardour, dropping 
an alms into tho bonnet—‘‘ I heard that you had 
done a very foolish, if not a very bad tiling, Edie— 
and I was sorry to hear it.” 

‘‘ Hout, my bonny leddy—fulish % A’ the warld’s 
fules—and how should auld Edie Ochiltree be aye 
wise?—And for the evil—let them wha deal wi* 
Dousterswivcl tell whether he gat a grain malr than 
his deserts.” 

“ That may be true, liJdie, and yet,” said Miss 
Wardour, you may have been very \vrong.” 

“ Weel, weel, we’so no dispute that e’ennow—it’s 
about yoursell I’m gaim to speak. Div ye ken what’s 
hanging ower the house of Knockwimiock ? ” 

“ Great distress, 1 fear, Edie,” answered Mibs 
Wardour; " but I am surprised it is already so 
public.” 

“Public! — Sweepclcan, the messenger, will be 
there the day wi’ a’ his tackle. I ken it frae ano 
o’ his concurrents, as they ca* them, that’s W'arned 
to meet him; and they’ll be about their wark be- 
lyve; whare they clip, there needs nae kame—they i 
sheer close enough.” 

“ Arc you sure this bad hour, Edie, is so very 
near?—come, I know, it will.” 

“ It’s e’en as I tell you, leddy. But dinna be cast 
down—there’s a heaven ower your head here, a» 
weel as in that fearful night atween the Ballyburgb* 
ness and tlie Halket-head. D’ye think He, ima 
rebuked the waters, canna protect you agaiijust the . 
wrath of men, though they be armed with human 
authority?” ,, 



•< It iSf iiid6ed> all we have to trust to/’ 

•* Yedinnaken—yedinna ken: when the night’s 
darkest^ the dawn’s nearest If I had agude horse, 
or could ride him when I liad him, I reckon there 
wad be help yet. I trusted to hae gotten a cast wi’ 
the Koyal Charlotte, but she’s coupit yonder, its 
like, at Kittlebrig. There was a young gentleman 
on the box, and he behuved to drive; and Tam 
Sang, that suld hae mair sense, he behuved to let 
him, and tlie daft oolJant couldna tak the turn at 
the.cornor o’ the brig; and od I he' took the curb¬ 
stone, and he’s whomled her as I wad whomle a 
toora bicker—it was a luck 1 hatina gotten on the 
tap o’ her. Sae I came down atween hope and de¬ 
spair, to see if ye w'ad send me on.” 

"And, Edie — where would ye go?” said the 
young lady. 

" To Tannonburgh, my le<ldy” (which was the 
first Bta^e from Fairport, but a good deal nearer to 
Knockwinnock), " and that without delay—it’s a’ 
on your ain business.” 

" Our business, Edie? Alas! I give you all cre¬ 
dit for your good meaning; but”- 

" There’s nae huts about it, my leddy, for gang 
I maun,” said the persevering Blue-Gowm. 

" Bdt what is it that you would do at Tannon¬ 
burgh ?—or how can your going there benefit my 
father’s affairs?” 

" Indeed, my sweet leddy,” said the gaberlunzie, 
" ye maun just trust that bit secret to auld Edie’s 
prey pow, and ask nae questions about it. Certainly 
if I wad hae wared my life for you yon night, I can 
hae nae reason to play an ill pliskic t’ye in the day 
o’ your distress.” 

" Well, Edie, follow me then,” said Miss War- 
donr, " and I will try to get you sent to Tannon¬ 
burgh.” 

" Mak haste then, my bonny leddy—mak haste, 
for the love o’goodness!”—and he continued to 
exhort her to expedition until they reached the 
Castle. 


j CHAPTER XL 11, 

Let those go see who will — I like It not — 

For, say ho was a slave to rank and pomp, 

And all the nothings he is now divorced fronm 
By the hard doom of stern necessity; 

Yet Is it sad to mark his alter'd brow, 

Where Vanity adjusts her flimsy veil 
0*er the deep wrinkles of repentant anguish. 

Old Play. 

When Miss Wardour arrived in the court of the 
Caktle, she was apprized by the first glance, that 
the visit of the officers of the law had already taken 
place. There was confusion, and gloom, and sor¬ 
row, and curibsity among the domestics, while the 
retainers of the law went from place to place, .ma- 
kiiw an inventory of the goods and chattels falling 
onder their warrant of distress, or poinding, as it 
is called in the law of Scotland. Captain MHntyre 
flew to her, as, struck dumb witli the melancholy 
conviction of her father’s ruin, she paused upon the 
thre^old of the gateway. 

' " Dear Miss Wardour,” he said, " do not make 

yourself uneasy; my uncle is coming immediately, 
and 1 am» sure he will find some way to clear the 
house of these rascals.” 

Alas I C^itaitt I fear it will be too 

"Ho,” answered Edie, Iropafiently could I 


but get to Tannonburgh. In the name oC:iieif{im 
CaptMU, contrive some way to get me on, aoi^e’li 
do this poor ruined family the best day’s doktf^iair 
has been done them since Redhand’s days^rOrasF 
sure as e’er an auld saw came true, Knoekwinnech 
houso and land will be lost and won this day/’ 

" Why, what good can you do, old man P’ said' 
Hector. 

But Robert, the domestic with whom Sir Arthur 
had been so much displeased in the morning, as if 
lie had been watching for an opportunity to display 
his zeal, stepped hastily forward, and said to hiS 
mistress, " If you please, ma’am, this auld man, 
j Ochiltree, is very skeely and auld-farrant about 
i mony things, as the diseases of cows and horse, and' 
sic like, and I am sure he disna want to be at Tan¬ 
nonburgh the day for naething, since he insists on’t 
this gate ; and, if your leddysliip pleases, I’ll drive 
him there in the taxed cart in an hour’s time. I 
wad fain be of some use — 1 could bite my verj' 
tongue out when I. think on this morning/’ 

" 1 am obliged to you, Robert,” said Misu 
dour; “ and if you really think it has the'least 
chance of being useful”- 

" In the name of God,” said the old man,"yoke 
the c.art, Robie, and if I am no o’ some use, less or 
mair. I’ll gie ye leave to fling me ower Kittlebrig 
as ye come back again. But 0 man, haste ye, for 
time’s precious this day.” 

Robert looked at his mistress as she retired into 
the house, and seeing he was not proliibited, flew 
to the stablo-yard, which was adjacent to the court, 
in order to yoke the carriage; for, though an old 
beggar was the personage least likely to render 
effectual assistance in a case of pecuniary distress, 
yet there was among the common people of Edie’a 
circle, a general idea of bis prudence and sagacity, 
which authorized llobort’s conclusion that ho would 
not so earnestly have urged the necessity of this 
expedition had he not been convinced of its utility. 
But so soon as tho servant took hold of a horse to 
liamess him for tlie tax-cart, an officer touchediftim 
on tlie shoulder—" My friend, you must let that 
boast alone—he’s dorni in the schedule.” 

"What!” said Robert, "am 1 not to take tny 
master’s horse to go my young leddy’s errand?” 

" You must remove nothing here,” said the 
man of office, " or you will he liable for all conse¬ 
quences.” 

" What the devil, sir,” said Hector, who having 
followed to examme Ochiltree more closely on the 
nature of his hopes and expectations, already began 
to bristle like one of tho terriers of his own nativ e 
mountains, and fought hut a decent pretext fiMr 
venting his displeasure, " have you the impudence 
to prevent the young lady’s servant from obeying 
her orders?” 

There was something In the air and tone of tlie 
young soldier, which seemed to argue that Mb in¬ 
terference was not likely to be confined to mere 
expostulation; and which, if it proraisetf^finally* the 
advantages of a process of battery and deforoement^ 
would certainly commence with the tmpleastoi^^ 
cumstances necessary for founding such aoont|ipteife. 
Tlie legal officer, confixinted with him of 
tary, grasped with one doubtfbl hand the^yem^ 
bludgeon which was to imforoa his 
with the other produced his short? 
tipped with silver, and havhrn a tnove^ 
it—" Captain MHntyre*—t hhrt i|n; 
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wite yotjj—but if you intemipt me in my duty, T 
th» imad of peaoe, ^ deciai^ inyseif 

’ « And ^ho tli 0 deviJ cares,” ^id Hector, totally 
igKioracit txf the words of judicial action, “ whether 
you declare yourself divorced or married? And 
as to brealdng your wand, or breaking the peace, 

< r whatever you call it, all I know is, that I will 
break your bones if you prevent the lad from har- 
uesi^g tJie horses to obey his mistress’s orders.” 

** I take ail who stand here to witness,” said the 
messenger, that I showed him my blazon, and ex¬ 
plained my character. Ho that will to Cupar niauu 
to Cupar,”—and he slid his cm'gmatical ring from 
one end of tlie baton to the other, being the appro¬ 
priate symbol of his having been forcibly interrupted 
uj the discharge of his duty. 

Honest Hector, better accustomed to the artil¬ 
lery of the field than to that of the law, saw this 
mystical ^eremony with great indifference; and 
with unconcern beheW the messenger sit dowi 
to^gfite out an execution of deforcement. But at 
tij^^moment, to prevent tlie well-meaning hot¬ 
headed Highlander from running the risk of a se¬ 
ver© penalty, the Antiquary arrived puffing and 
blo\i'ing, with his handkerchief crammed under his 
hat, and his wig upon the end of liis stick. 

“ What the deuce is the matter hei'C?” he ex¬ 
claimed, hastily adjusting his head-gear ; ‘‘ 1 have 
been following you in fear of finding your idle log¬ 
gerhead knocked against one rock or other, and 
here 1 find you parted with your Bucephalus, and 
quarrelling with Sweepelean. A messenger, Hec¬ 
tor, is a worse foe than a phocay whether it be the 
phoca harfmtay or the phoca nituUna of your late 
conflict.” 

« D—n i\ie phocay sir,” said Hector, “ whether 
it be tho one or the other—I say d—n them both 
particularly! I tliink you would not have me stand 
quietly by and see a scoundrel like this, because he 
cajl^B^mself a king’s messenger, forsooth—(1 hope 
tWi^uig has many better for his meanest errands) 
— ijnsult a young lady of family and fashion like 
Miss Wardour?” 

Kightly argued, Hector,” said tlie Antiquary ; 
“ but the king, like other people, lias now and then 
sliabby errands, and, in your ear, must have shabby 
fellows to do tliem. But even supposing you un¬ 
acquainted with the statutes of William the Lion, 
in which capite quarto term quintoy this crime of 
deforcement is teraied dt^spectus Domini llegls —a 
contempt, to wit, of tlie king himself, in whose name 
all legal diligence issues,— could you not luive in¬ 
ferred, from the information I took so much pains 
to give you to-day, that those who interrupt officers 
com© to execute letters of caption, are tanquam 
purticipes eriminis rebellionisl seeing that ho who 
aid» a rebel, is himself, quodammodoy an accessory 
to rebellion^But I’ll bring you out of the scrape.” 

He then spoke to the messenger, who, upon bis 

» !mI laid arid© all thoughts of making a 
»b out of the deforcement, and accepted 
sk’s assurkioes that the horse and taxed- 
d be si^y^ returned in the course of two 
omps* 

said tho Antiquary, " since you 
ttd io so riri}, you: shall nave another 




And, after a whisper of five minutes^ he gave 
him a slip of paper, on receiving which, ^ mes¬ 
senger mounted his horse, and, with onoof hia iMS- 
sistants, rode away pretty sharply. The fellow whd 
remained seemed to dekiy his operations purpose^ 
proceeded in the rest of his duty very slowly, aim 
with the caution imd precision of one who feels him¬ 
self overlooked by a skilful and severe inspector. 

In the meantime, Oldbnck, taking his nephew 
by the arm, led him into the house, and they were 
ushered into the presence of Sir Arthur WardOUj^, 
who, in a flutter between womided pride, agonized 
apprehension, and vain attempts to disguise both 
under a show of indifference, exhibited a spectacle 
of painful interest. 

“ Happy to see you, Mr Oldbuck— always happy 
to see my friends in fair weather or foul,” said the 
poor baronet, struggling, not for composure, but 
for gaiety—an affectation which was strongly con- 
ti’asted by tlie nervous and protracted grasp of Ins 
hand, and the agitation of his whole demeanour-- 
“ 1 am happy to see you. You are riding, I sec— 

I hope in this confusion your horses are taken good^ 
care of—I always like to have my friends’ horses 
looked after — Egad! they will have aU my care 
now, for you see they are like to leave me none of 
my own—he! he ! he ! eh, Mr Oldbuck?” 

This attCm]>t at a jest was attended by a hysteri¬ 
cal giggle, which poor Sir Arthur intended should 
sound as an indifferent laugh. 

“ You know 1 never ride, Sir Arthur,” said the 
Antiquaiy. 

I beg your pai’don; but sure I saw your ne¬ 
phew arrive on horseback a short time since. We 
must look after officers’ horses, and his was as hand¬ 
some a grey charger as 1 have seen.” 

Sir Ailhur was about to ring the bell, when Mr 
Oldbuck said, “ My nephew came on your owm 
grey horse, Sir Arthur.” 

‘‘ Mine!” said tho poor Baronet; " mine, was it? 
then the sun had been in my eyes. Well, I’m not 
wortliy having a hoi’se any longer, since I don’t 
know my own when I see him,” 

Good Heaven!” thought Oldbuck, ** how is this 
man altered from the formal stolidity of his usual 
manner! — he gi’ows wanton under advci'T^ity —- 
Sed pereutiti wille Jigurce .”—Ho then proceeded 
aloud—“ Sir Arthur, wo must necessarily speak a 
little on business.” 

“ To be sure,” said Sir Arthur;—“ but it was 
so good that 1 should not know the horse 1 have 
ridden these five years—ha I ha! ha!” 

“ Sir Arthur,” said the Antiquary', “ don’t let us 
waste time which is precious; we shall liave, I hope, 
many better seasons for jesting — dmpere in loco 
j is the maxim of Hoi'ace. 1 more than suspect tliis^ 
ha^ been brought on by the villany of DousterswL 
vel.” 

Don’t mention his name, sir I” said Sir Arthur;” 
and his manner entirely changed from a fluttered 
affectation of gaiety to all the agitation of fury;»-*- 
his eyes sparkled, his mouth foamed, his hands Wew 
clenched —** don’t mention his name, sir,” he 
ferated, “ unless you would see me go mad ih vgw 
presence I Tliat 1 should have been such a tmiett* 
able dolt—such an infatuated Idiot—such df 
endowed with thrice a beast’s stupidity, ^ 
and driven and ^ur-galled by su^ a and 

under such ridiculous pretences!—^Mr QldbuNA, I 
could tear myself when I think of It.” 
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I •' I loniy meant to gay/’ answered the Antiquary, 

that this fellow is like to meet his reward; and I 
cannot but think we shall frighten something out 
of him that may be of service to you. He has cer¬ 
tainly had some unlawful correspondence on the 
other side of the water,” 

Has he?—has he?—has he, indeed?—then 
d—n the household-goods, horses, and so forth— 
1 will go to prison a happy man, Mr Oldbuck. 1 
hope in Heaven there’s a reasonable chance of his 
being hanged ? ” 

‘‘ Why, pi’etty fair,” said Oldbuck, willing to en¬ 
courage this diversion, in hopes it might mitigate the 
feelings which seemed like to overset the poor man’s 
‘understanding; ‘Mionester men have stretched a 
rope, or the law has been sadly cheated—But this 
unhappy business of yours—can nothing bo done? 
Let me see the charge.” 

He took the papers; and, as he read them, his 
countenance grow hopelessly dark and disconsolate. 
Miss Wardoiu* had by this time entered the apart¬ 
ment, and fixing her eyes on Mr Oldbuck, as if she 
meant to read her fate in .liis looks, easily perceived, 
from the change in his eye and the dropping of his 
nether-jaw, how little was to be hoped. 

“ We are then irremediably ruined, Mr Old¬ 
buck 1 ” said the young lady. 

Irremediably?—I hope not—but Ihe instant 
demand is very large, and others will, doubtless, 
pour in.” 

** Ay, never doubt that, Monlcbarns,” said Sir 
Arthur; where the slaughter is, the eagles will 
be gathered together. 1 am like a sheep which I 
Imve seen fall down a precipice, or drop down from 
sickness—if you had not seen a single raven or 
hooded crow for a fortnight before, ho will not lie 
on the heather ten minutes before haif-a-dozen will 
be picking out his eyes” (and he drew his hand 
over his own), and tearing at his heartstrings be¬ 
fore the poor devil has time to die. But that d—d 
long-scented vulture that dogged me so long—you 
have got him fast, I hope ? ” 

‘‘ Fast enough,” said the Antiquary; ‘‘ tlie gen¬ 
tleman wished to take the wings of the morning, 
and bolt in the what d’ye call it, — the coach and 
four there. But he would have found twigs limed 
for him at Edinburgh. As it is, ho never got so far, 
for the coach being overturned—as how could it go 
safe with such a Jonah?—ho has had an infernal 
I tumble, is ciUTied into a cottage near Kittlebrig, 
i and to prevent all possibility of escape, I have sent 
your friend Sweeptiean to bring him back to Fair- 
port in nomine regis, or to act as his sick-nurse at 
Kittlebrig, as is most fitting. And now, Sir Arthur, 
permit me to have some conversation with you on 
the present unpleasant state of your affairs, that w’e 
may see what can be done for their extrication 5 ” 
and the Antiquary led the way into the library, fol¬ 
lowed by tlie unfortunate gentleman. 

They had been shut up together for about two 
hours, W'hen Miss War dour interrupted them with 
her cloak on, as if prepared for a journey. Her 
countenance was very pale, yet expressive of tlie 
composure which characterised her disposition. 

** The messenger is I'eturued, Mr Oldbuck.” 

^ Returned 1—What the devil I he has not let 
the fellow"go?” 

^ No*—I imderstand he has canded him to con¬ 
finement ; and now he is returned to attend my 
f&tlieri and says he can wait no longer.” 


A loud wrangling was now heard on tlie sfca^- 
case, in which, the voice of Hector predomiaa^'‘<^. 

‘‘ You an officer, sir, and these ragamuffins a pai**^ 
tyl a parcel of beggarly tailor fellows—tell your¬ 
selves off by nine, and we shall know your effective 
strength.” 

The grumbling voice of the man of law was then 
heard indistinctly mutteiing a reply, to which Hec- 
tor retorted — “ Come, come, sir, this won’t do; — 
march your party, as you call them, out of this 
house directly, or I’ll send you and them to the | 
right about presently.” 

“ The devil take Hector,” said the Antiquary 
liastening to the scene of action; “ his Highland 
blood is up again, and we shall have him fighting a 
duel with the bailiff. Come, Mr Sweepelean, you 
must give us a little time — I know you would not 
wish to huny Sir Arthur.” 

“ By no means, sir,” said the messenger, put¬ 
ting his hat off, which he had throAvii on to testify 
defiance of Captain MHntyrc’s threats; “ but your 
nephew, sir, holds very uncivil language, and I have 
borne too much of it already; and 1 am not justi¬ 
fied in leaving my prisoner any longer after the in- 
sti'uctions 1 received, unless X am to get payment 
of the sums contained in my diligence.” And he 
held out the caption, pointing with the awful trun¬ 
cheon which he held in his right hand, to the for¬ 
midable line of figures jotted upon the back thereof. 

Hector, on the other hand, though silent from 
respect to his uncle, answered this gesture by sha¬ 
king his clenched fist at the messenger with a frown 
of Highland wrath. 

“ Foolish boy, be quiet,” said Oldbuck, “ and 
come with me into the room—the man is doing his 
miserable duty, and you will only make matters 
worse by opposing him.—I fear, Sir Arthur, you 
must accompany this man to Fairport; tliere is no 
help for it iu the firet instance —1 will accompany 
you, to consult what farther can be doao — My 
nephew will escort Miss Wardour to Mo# jam^, 
which I hope she will make Jier residence until thtf^o 
unpleasant matters are settled.” 

“ I go with my father, Mr Oldbuck,” said Mis? 
Wardour, firmly—“ 1 have prepared his clothes 
and my own —1 suppose shall have the use ol 
the carriage ? ” 

Anything in reason, madam,” said the men 
senger, “ I have ordered it out, and it’s at the 
door—I will go on the box with the coachman-— 

I have no desire to intmde—but two of the con¬ 
currents must attend on horseback.” 

“ I w ill attend too,” said Hector, and he ran 
down to secure a horse for himself. 

‘‘ We must go then,” said the Antiquary. 

" To jail,” said the Baronet, sighing involun¬ 
tarily. “ And what of that ?” he resumed, in a tone 
affectedly cheerful—it is only a house we can’* 
get out of, after all—Suppose a fit of the gout, and 
Knockwinnock would be the same-—Ay, ay, Monk- 
hams—we'll call it a fit of the gjout wi^outf^ 
d—d pain.” 

But Ills eyes swelled with team aa he spoke 
his faltering accent marked how mueh thh as¬ 
sumed gaiety cost him. The Antiquary wmai, 
hand, and, uke the Indian Banians, wno dnve^e 
real terms of an important bargain by signi^ 
they are apparently talking of mdifferent matterti. 
the hand of Sir Arthur, by its convulsive retUTD 
of the grasp, expressed his sense of gAfltudeto liis 






THE ANTIQUARY, 


fritoiid, Hiid the veal s^te of his internal agony.— 
'iOTfcy stepped slowly down the magnificent stair- 
—ever^^ well-known object seeming to the un- 
forlQnate father and dauglitcr to assume a, more 
prominent and distinct appearance than usual, as 
if to press themselves on their notice for the last 
time. 

At the first landing-place, Sir Arthur made an 
agonused pause; and as he observed tJie Antiquary 
look at him anxiously, he said with assumed dig- 
itity—^ Yes, Mr Oldbuck, the descendant of an an¬ 
cient line—tlie representative of Richard Redhand 
and Gamelyn de Guardover, may be pardoned a 
sigh when he leaves tlie castle of his fathers thus 
poorly escorted. When 1 was sent to the Tower 
with my late father, in the year 174.5, it was upon 
a charge becoming our birth—upon an accusation 
of high treason, Mr Oldbuck;—we were escorted 
from Highgate by a troop of life-guards, and com¬ 
mitted upon a secretary of state’s warrant; and 
npw, h«re I am, in my old age, dragged from iny 
hdMtf^old by a miserable creature like that” (point- 
the messenger), “ and for a paltry concern of 
' pounds, sliillings, and pence.” 

At least,” said Oldbuck, “ you have now the 
company of a dutiful daughter, and a sincere friend, 
if you will permit me to say so, and that may be 
some consolation, even without the certainty that 
there can be no hanging, drawing, or quarteiing, 
on the present occasion. But I hear that choleric 
boy as loud as over. I hope to God he has got 
into no new broil! — it was an accursed chance that 
brought him here at all.” 

In fact, a sudden clamour, in which the loud 
voice and somewhat northern accent of Heotor was 
again pre-eminently distingiiialied, broke oft* this 
conversation. I'he cause wc must refer to the next 
chapter. 


CHAPTER XLIll. 


] Fortune, you say, flies from us—She but circles, 

' [ I4iio the fleet sea-bird round the fowler’s skifl’,— 

Lost in the mist one moment, and the next 
Unishing the white sail with lier whiter wing. 

As if to court the aiin. — Experience watches, 

And has her on the wmcel.- Old VUiy. 

The shout of triumph in Hector’s w'arlike tones 
was not easily distinguished from tliat of battle. 
Vlut as he rushed up stairs with a packet hi his 
" iiand, exclaiming, ‘‘Long life to an old soldier! hero 
comes Edie witli a whole budget of good news! ” it 
became obvious that his present cause of clamour 
was of an agreeable nature. He delivered the let¬ 
ter to Oldbuck, shook Sir Arthur heartily by the 
hand, and wished Miss Wardour joy, with all the 
trankness of Highland congratulation. The messen¬ 
ger, who liad a kind of instinctive terror for Cap¬ 
tain M‘Intyro, drew towards his prisoner, keeping 

8 of caution on the soldier’s motions. 

I’t suppose I shall trauble myself about you, 
ty fellow,” said the soldier; “ there’s a gui- 
the fright I have given you; and here comes 
Wty-two man, who is a fitter match for you 

(one of tliose dogs who ai’e not 
ntftti to eat div^ puddings) caught in his 
te guinea which Hector chucked at his face; 
a^ct warily and carefully the turn wliieh inat- 
were to take* All voices meanwhile were 


loud in inquiries, which no one was in a htirry to 
answer. 

“ What is the matter. Captain M‘Intyre ? said 
Sir Arthur. 

“ Ask old Edie,” said Hector; —“ I only know 
all’s safe and well,” 

I “ What is all this, Edie?” said Miss Wardour 
to the mendicant. 

“ Your leddyship maun ask Monkbams, for he 
has gotten the yepistolary coiTespondensh.” 

“ God save the king!” exclaimed the Antiquary, 
at the first glance of the contents of his packet, and, 
surprised at once out of docorum, philosophy, and 
phlegm, he skimmed his cocked-hat in the ah’, from 
which it descended not again, being caught in its 
fall by a branch of the cliandelier. He next, look- 
ing joyously round, laid a grasp on his wig, which 
he perhaps would have sent after the beaver, had 
not Edie stopped his hand, exclaiming, “ Lord- 
sake! he’s gaun gyte! — mind Caxon’s no here to 
repair the damage.” 

Every person now assailed the Antiquary, cla¬ 
mouring to know the cause of so sudden a ti’ans- 
port, when, somewhat ashamed of his rapture, he 
fairly turned tail, like a fox at the cry of a pack of 
hounds, and ascending the stair by two steps at a 
time, gained the upper landing-place, where, tuni- 
ing I'oundj^e addressed the astonished audience as 
follows: — 

“ My good friends,/awfe lingvls —To give you 
information, 1 must first, accoraing to logicians, bo 
possessed of it myself; and, therefore, with your 
leaves, I will retire into the library to examine 
these papers—Sir Arthur and Miss Wardour will 
have the goodness step into the parlour—Mr 
Sweepeleau, secede paulisper, or, in your own lan¬ 
guage, gi’ant us a supersedere of diligence for five 
minutes—Hector, draw oft* your forces, and make 
your bear-garden flourish elsewhere—and, finally, 
be all of good cheer till rny return, which will bo 
instantery 

The contents of the packet were indeed so little 
expected, that the Antiquary might be pardoned, 
first his ecstasy, and next his desire of delaying to 
communicate the intelligence they conveyed, until 
it was arranged and digested in his own mind. 

Within the envelope wus a letter addressed to^ 
Jonathan Oldbuck, Esq, of Monkbarns, of the fol¬ 
lowing purport:— 

Dear Sm,—To you, as my father’s proved and 
valued friend, I venture to address myself, being 
detained hero by military duty of a very pressing 
nature. You must by this timo be acquainted with 
the entangled state of our affairs; and I know it 
will give you groat pleasure to learn, tliat 1 am as 
fortmiately as unexpectedly placed in a situation 
to give eftectual assistance for extricating them. 1 
understand Sir Arthur is threatened with severe 
measures by persons who acted formerly as his 
agents; and, by advice of a creditable man of busi¬ 
ness here, I have procured the enclosed writing, 
which I understand will stop their proceedings until 
tlieii' claim shall be legally discussed, and brought 
down to its proper amount. 1 also enclose bills to 
the amount of one thousand pounds to pay any 
other pressing demands, and request of your friend¬ 
ship to apply them according to j^our diset^tion. 
You will be surprised I give you this trouble, when 
it would seem more natural to address my father 
directly in his own afikirs. But I have yet had no 
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awsgwranco thdt liia eyes arc opened to the character 
of a person against whom you liave often, I know, 
warned him, and whose baneful influence has been 
I the occasion of these distresses. And as I owe the 
means of relieving Sir Arthur to the generosity of 
a matchless friend, it is my duty to tSkc the most 
certain measures for the supplies being devoted to 
the pur}>ose for which they were destined,—and I 
know your wisdom and kindness will see that it is 
dwie. My friend, as he claims an interest in your 
regard, will explain some views of his own in the 
endosed letter. The state of the post-office at Fair- 
port being rather notorious, I must send this letter 
to Tannonburgh; but the old man Ochiltree, whom 
particular circumstances have recommended as 
trust-worthy, has information wlien the packet U 
likely to reach that place, and will take cai’e to for¬ 
ward It. I expect to liave soon an opportunity to 
apologize in person for the trouble 1 now' give, Jind 
have the honour to be your very faithful servant, 
Reginai.d Gamelyn Wardour. —-Edinburgh, 6th 
August 179— 

The Antiquary hastily broke the seal of the en¬ 
closure, the contents of which gave him equal sur¬ 
prise and pleasure. When he lia<l iii some measure 
composed himself after such unexpected tidings, 
he inspected the other papers carefully, w'hich all 
related to business — put tlie bills intg^is pocket- 
book, and w'fote a short acknowledgment to be dis¬ 
patched by tliat day’s post, for he w as exti’emcly 
methodical in money matters—and lastly, frauglit 
with all the importance of disclosure, he <iesceinled 
to the parlour. 

Sweepclean,*^ said he, as he entered, to the of¬ 
ficer who stood respectfully at the door, “ you must 
sweep yourself clean out of Kiiockwinnock Castle 
witlj all your followers, tag-rag and bob-tail. See’st 
thou this paper, man ? ” 

** A sist on a bill o’ suspension,” said the mes¬ 
senger, with a disappointed look;—I tliought it 
would be a queer thing if ultimate cliligcnco was to 
be done against sic a gentleman as Sir Arthur— 
Weel, fiir, I’se go my ways with my party—And 
who’s to pay my chai'ges?” 

** They who employed thee,” replied Oldbuck, 

as tliou full well dost kuow'.— But here comes 
another express: this is a day of news, I think.” 

This was Mr lllailsetter on his mare from Fair- 
port, with a letter for Sir Arthur, another to the 
messenger, both of which, ho said, ho w'us directed 
to forward instantly. The messenger opened las, 
observing, tliat Gi’eenhorn and Grinderson were 
good enough men for his expenses, and here was a 
Wtter from tliem desiring him to stop the diligence. 
Accordingly, ho imn'.ediately left the apartment, 
and Staying no longer tliaii to gather his posse to- 
gfotheri he did then, in the phrase of Hector, wdio 
fratohed his departure as a jealous mastilf eyes the 
retreat of a repulsed beggar, evacuate Flanders. 

Sir Artiinr’s letter wns from Mr Grceiihorn, and 
a curiosity in its way. We give it, with the worthy 
BaroneFs comments. 

Sir-^ [Oh 1 I am dmr sir no longer; folks are 
only dear to Messrs Greenhorn and Grinderson when 
tliey are in advemty]—Sir, 1 am much concerned 
to leam, on my return from Uie couuti 7 , where I 
wsa called on particular business [a bet on the 
sweepstakes, 1 suppose that my partner had the 
bmptr^^riety, in my absence,, to undertake the con- 
MessraGqldicd^ii^ in preference to yours^ 


* 

and had written to you in an unbecoming manner, 

1 beg to make my most humble apology, as 
Mr Grinderson’s—[come, 1 see ho dkn w^rite for 
himself and partner too],—and trust it is impos¬ 
sible you can think mo forgetful of, or ungrateful 
for, the constant patronage wliich my family [Ai# 
family! curse him for a puppy!] have uniformly 
experienced from tliat of Knockwinnock, I ora 
sorry to find, from an interview I liad this day with 
Mr Wardour, that he is much irritated, and, I must 
own, w ith apparent reason. But, in order to remedy 
as inucli as in me lies the mistake of wliich he coiii- 
plaiiis [pretty mistake, indeed! to clap his patron 
into jail], I have sent tliis express to discharge all 
proceedings against your person or property; and 
at the same time to transmit my respectful apology. 

I liave only to atld, that Mr Grinderson is of opi¬ 
nion, that, if restored to your confidence, he could 
point out circumstances connected with Messrs 
Goldicbirds’ present claim which wnuld greatly re 
duce its amount [so, so, willing to play tli© rogia 
on either side ;] and that there is not the shghtie 
hurry in settling tJie balance of your accompt 
U3 ; and that I am, for Mr G. as well as myself, 
Dear Sir [O ay, he has written himself into an 
approach to familiarity], your much obliged, and 
most humble servant, Giebicut GitEENiiORN.” 

“ Well said, Mr Gilbert Greenhorn,” said Monk- 
bums ; “ I see now there is some use in having two 
attorneys in one firm. Their movements resemble 
those of the man and woman in a Dutch baby-house^ 
When it is fair weather witli the client, out comes 
the geiitleinaii partner to fawn like a spaniel; when 
it is foul, forth bolts the opemtive brother to pin 
like a bull-dog. Well, 1 thank God that my ni;in 
of business still wears an equilateral cocked hat, 
has a house in the Old Town, is as much afraid of 
a horse as lam myself, plays at golf of a Saturday, 
goes to the kirk of a Siuiday, and, in respect he has 
no partner, liath only his own folly to apologize for.’’ 

“ There are some writers very honest fellowsi^j” 
said llecbir; ‘‘ I should like to liear any onejiwiy^ 
that my cousin, Donald AFIntyre, Stinthtudleibu 
seventh son (the other six are in Uie anny), is not 
as honest a fellow”— ' 

“ No doubt, no doubt, Hector, all the McIntyres 
are so; they have it by patent, man — But I W’as 
going to say, tliat in a profession where unbounded 
trust is necessarily reposed, there is nothing sur- 
pi’ising that fools should neglect it in ilieir idleness,, 
and tridvsters abuse it in tlieir knavery. But it is' 
the more to the honour of those (and 1 will vouch 
for many) who unite integx'ity with skill and atten¬ 
tion, ami walk honourably upright where there are 
so many pitfalls and stumbling blocks for those of 
a different character. To such men their fellow- 
citizens may safely intrust the care of protecting 
their patrimonial rights, and their country tlie more 
sacred cl large of her laws ami privileges,” 

“ ’I’hey are best aff, however, that hae least to 
do with them,” said Ochiltree, whp Itad s^^hed 
his neck into the parlour door; for ihe general <?on- 
fusion of the family not having yet subsided, the 
domestics, like waves after the ml of a burrjicime, 
ha<i not yet exactly regained their due but 

were roaming wildly through tlie house. , * 

** Alia, old Truepenny, art thou there T* said 
Antiquary. ^ Sir Arthur, let me bring Ik tfe^ . 
sengerc^ good luck, ihot^h he is baia h^ Oite^ 
You talked of the raven that seentei outihe 
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tho glance I took of my letters, I observed some 
alaiin was entertained/* 

** Alarm 1” said Edie,—troth there’s alarm, 
for the provost’s gar’d the beacon light on the Hal- 
ket-head bo sorted up (that suld hae been sorted 
half a year syne) in an imco hurry, and the council 
hae named nae less a man than aiild Caxon him- 
sell to watcli the light. Some say it was out o' 
compliment to Lieutenant Taffril,—for its neist to 
certain tliat hell marry Jenny Caxon—some say 
it’s to please your lionom* and Monkbarns that 
wear t\igs—and some say there’s some auld story 
about a periwig that ano o’ the bailies got and ne’er 
paid for—Onyway, there he is, sitting cockit up 
like a skart upon the tap o’ the craig, to skirl when 
foul weather comes.” 

“ On mine honour, a pretty warder,” said Monk- 
barns; and what’s my wig to do all the while C’ 

I “ I asked Gixon that very question,” answered 
i Ochiltree, ** and he said he could look in ilka morn¬ 
ing, and gie’t a touch afore he gaed to his bed, for 
there’s another man to watch in the day-time, and 
Caxon says he’ll frizz your honour’s wdg as w'cel 
sleeping as w'auking.” 

This news gave a different turn to the conver¬ 
sation, which ran upon national defence, and the 
duty of fighting for the land we live iq, until it was 
time to part. Tho Antiquaiy and his nephew re¬ 
sumed iheir walk homeward, after parting from 
Kncckwinnock with'the warmest expressions of 
mutual regard, and an agreement to meet again as 
soon as possible. 


-CHaETEU XLIV. 

Nay, if she love me not, I care not for her: 

Shall 1 look palo because the maiden blooms ? 

Or sigh because she smiles, and smiles on others? 
Not t by Heaven! — I hold my peace too dear, 

To let it, like the plume upon her cap, 

Shake at each nod that her caprice shall dictate. 

Old Play. 

** llECTon,” said his uncle to Captain !M‘Intyre, 
in the course of their walk homew ard, “ I am some¬ 
times inclined to suspect that, in one respect, you 
are a fool,” 

** If you only think me so in one respect, sir, 1 
am sure you do me more grace than I expected or 
deserve.” 

I mean in one particular par e.rceHencCf’’ an¬ 
swered the Antiquary. “ 1 have .sometimes thought 
that you have cast your eyes upon Miss Wardour.” 

" Well, sir,” said McIntyre, with much compo¬ 
sure. 

“Well, sir!” echoed his uncle —“ Deuce take the 
fellow! he answers me as if it were the most rea¬ 
sonable thing in the world, tliat he, a captain in the 
army, and nothing at all besides, should marry the 
daughter of a baronet.” 

“ I presume to think, sir,” said the young High¬ 
lander, “ iherc would be no degradation on Miss 
Wardour’s part in point of family.” 

“ 0, Heaven forbid we should come on that to¬ 
pic !—No, no, equal both—both on the table-land 
of genfility, and qualified to look down on every 
roturier in Scotland,” 

“ And in point of fortune w^e are pretty even, 
since neitlier of us have got any,” continued Hec- 
tO|r, “ Thei*e may be an error, but I cannot plead 
gniliy to presumption.” 


“ But hero lies the eiTOi, then, if you call j| sc,” 
replied his uncle: “ she won’t have xou, 

“ Indeed, sir?” , 

“ It is very sure, Hector; and to make it double 
sure, I must inform you that she likes another man* 
She misunderstood some words I once said to her, 
and I have since been able to guess at the interpre¬ 
tation she put on them*. At the time I was unable 
to account for her hesitation and blushing; but, 
my poor Hector, I now understand them as a death- 
signal to your hopes and pretensions. So I advise 
you to beat your retreat, and draw off your forces 
as well as you can, for the fort is too well garrisoned 
for you to storm it.” 

“ I have no occasion to beat any retreat, uncle,” 
said Hector, holding himself very upright, and 
I marching with a sort of dogged and offended so- 
j lemnity; “ no man needs to retreat that has never 
: advanced. There are women in Scotland besides 

[ Miss Wardom*, of as good family”- 

I “ And better taste,” said his uncle; “ doubtless 
! there are, Hector; and though I cannot but 
that she is one of the most accomplished as well as 
sensible girls 1 have seen, yet I doubt much of her 
I merit w'ould bo cast away on you. A showy figure, 

I now, with tw'o cross feathers above her noddle— 

! one green, one blue; who would wear a riding-habit 
I of the regimental eoraplexioii, drive a gig one day, 

! and the next review the regiment on tho grey trot¬ 
ting pony w hich dragged that vehicle, hoc erat in 
rotis ;—those are the qualities tliat would subdue 
you, especially if she had a taste for natural history, 
and loved a specimen of a phooa.*^ 

“It’s a little hard, sir,” said Hector, “ 1 must have 
that cursed seal thrown into my face on all occa¬ 
sions—but I care little about it—and I sliall not 
I break my heart for Miss Wardour. She is fi^ to 
i choose for herself, and I wish her all happiness.” 

I “ Magnanimously resolved, thou prop of Troy? 
Why, Hector, I w as afraid of a scene. Your sister 
told mo you were desperately in love with /liss 
Wardour.” 

“ Sir,” answered the young man, “ you would 
not have me desperately in love Avitli a woman that 
does not care about me ? ” 

“ Well, nephew,” said the Antiquary, more se¬ 
riously, “ there is doubtless much sense in what you 
say; yet 1 would have given a great deal, some 
twenty or twent^^-five years since, to have been able 
to think as you do.” 

“ Anybody, I suppose, may think as they please 
oil such subjects,” said Hector. 

“ Not according to the old scliool,” said Oldbuek* 
“ but, as I said before, the practice of the modern 
seems in this case the most prudential, though, I 
think, ecai'cely the most interesting. But teU mo 
your ideas now' on this prevailing subject of an in¬ 
vasion. The cry is still. They come.” 

Hector, swallowing liis mortification, which he 
was peculiai'ly anxious to conceal from his uncle's 
satirical observation, readily entered into a conver¬ 
sation whicli was to turn the Antiquary’s thoughts 
from Miss Wardour and the seal. When they 
reached Monkbarns, the communicating to the la¬ 
dies the events which had taken place at ther^stie^ 
with the counter-information of how king wner 
had waited before the womankind had ventured Ihi 
eat it in the Antiquary’s absence^ averted 
delicate topics of discussion. 

The next morning the Antiquary areiSG esiSy 



ami A as Caxon liad not yet made Ids appearance, 
he mentally to feel the absence of the petty 

nevi^Snd smlH of wliich the ex-peruquier was 
a faithful reporter, which habit had made as 
necessary to tlic Antiquary as his occasional pinch 
of snuff, altliough he held, or affected to hold, both 
to be of the same intrinsic value. The feeling of 
vacuity j)cculiar to such a deprivation, was alle¬ 
viated by tlie appearance of old Ochiltree, saunter¬ 
ing beside the clipped yew and holly hedges, with 
tho air of a person quite at home. Indeed, so fa¬ 
miliar had he been of late, that even Juno did not 
bark at him, but contented herself with watching 
him with a close and vigilant eye. Our Antiquary 
stepped out in his night-gown, and instantly re¬ 
ceived and returned his greeting. 

They are coming now, in good earnest, Monk- 
barns. I just cam frao Faii’port to bring yc tho 
news, and tlien I’ll step away back again. The 
Search Inis just come into the bay, and they say 
chased by a French fleet.” 

Search?” said Oldbuck, refiecting a mo- 
«Oho!” 

" A^, ay, Captain Taffril’s gun-brig, the Search.” 

“What! any relation to Scarcity JVo, //.?” said 
Oldbuck, catching at the light which the name of 
the vessel seemed to throw on the mysterious elicBt 
of treasm'o. 

The mendicant, like a man detected in a frolic, 
put his bonnet before his face, yet could not help 
laughing heartily.—“ The deil’s in you, Monkbariis, 
for garring odds and evens meet. Wha thought ye 
wad hac laid tliat and that thegitlier! Od, 1 am 
clean catch’d now.” 

“ 1 see it all,” said Oldbuck, “ as phiin as the le¬ 
gend on a medal of high preservation — the box in 
which the bullion was found belonged to the gun- 
brig, and the ti’easuro to my phoenix?”—(Kdio 
nodded assent.)—“ and was buried there that Sir 
Arthur might receive relief in liis'difficulties?” 

.said Edie, “ and twa o’ the brig’s men 
tl;ey didna ken its content*?, and thought it 
sorac bit sniuggliiig concern o’ the Captain’s. 1 
watched day and night till I saw it in the right hand; 
and then, when that German deevil was glowering 
at tlie lid o’ the kist (they liked mutton weel that 
licket where the yowe lay), 1 think some Scottish 
deevil put it into niy head to play him yon ither 
cantrip. Now, ye see, if I had said inair or less to 
Bailie Littlejohn, 1 behoved till ha© come out wi’ 
a’ this story; and vexed would Mr Lovcl hae been 
to have it brought to light—sae I thought I would 
stand to onything ratlier than that.” 

“ I must say he has chosen his confidant well,” 
said Oldbuck, “ though somewhat strangely.” 

“ Fll say this for raysell, Monkbams,” answered 
the mendicant, “ that I am the fittest man in the 
haill country to trust wi’ siller, for 1 neither want 
it, nor wish for it, nor could use it if I had it. But 
the lad hadim miickle choice in the matter, for he 
thought he was leaving the country for ever (I 
trust he’s mistaen in that though ;) and the night 
was s )t in when we learned, by a strange chance. 
Sir Aphur’s sair distress, and Level was oWiged 
to bejpf board as the day dawned. But five nights 
after^ard^ie brig stood into the bay, and I met 
by appointment, and we buried the trea- 
asiira wl^te ye fand it” 

This w^as a very romantic, foolish exploit,” said 
Oldbuck t “ why not trust me, or any other friend ? ” 


“ The blood o’ your sister’s son,” replied Edie^ 

vraa on his hands, and him maybo dead oUtright 
—what time had he to take counsel ?—or how could 
he Jisk it of you, by onybody?” 

“ You arc right. But wliat if Dousterswivel had 
come before you ? ” 

, “ There was little fear o’ his coming there with¬ 
out Sir Arthur: he had gotten a sair gliff the night 
afore, and never intended to look near *th© place 
again, unless ho had been brought there sting and 
ling. He kon’d weel the first pose was 0 * ms ain 
liiding, and how could he expect a second? He 
just liavered on about it to make the mair o’ Sir 
Arthur.” 

“ Then how,” said Oldbuck, “ should Sir Ai'thur 
have come there unless the German had brought 
him ? ” 

“ Umph! ” answered Edie dryly. “ I had a story 
about Misticot wad hae brought him forty miles, or 
you either. Besides, it was to be thought he would 
be for visiting the place he fand the first siller in 
—he ken’d na the secret o’ that job. In short, the 
siller being in this shape. Sir Arthur in utter diffi¬ 
culties, and Lovel determined he should never ken 
the hand that helped him,—for that was what he 
insisted maist upon,—we couldna think o’ a better 
way to fling the gciu' in his gate, tliough w'e sim¬ 
mered it and w intered it e’er s.ae lang. And if by 
ony queer mischance Doustercivil had got lus claws 
on’t, I was instantly to hae .informed you or the 
Sheriff o’ tho haill story.” 

“ Well, notwitlistanding all these wise precau¬ 
tions, 1 think your contrivance succeeded better 
than such a clumsy one deserved, Edie. But how 
tlie deuce came Lovel by such a mass of silver in¬ 
gots ? ” 

“That's just what I canna toll ye—But they 
were put on board wi’ his things at Fairport, it’s 
like, and we stowed them into ano o’ the ammuni¬ 
tion-boxes o’ the brig, baith for concealment and 
convenience of carriage.” 

“ Lord! ” said Oldbuck, his recollection recuiTing 
to the earlier part of his acquaintance with Lovel; 
“ and this young follow', who was putting hundreds 
on so strange a hazard, 1 must be recommending 
a subscription to him, and paying his bill at the 
Ferry! I never will pay any person’s bill again, 
that’s certain.—And you kept up a constant corre¬ 
spondence with Lovcl, 1 suppose ? ” 

“ I just gat ac bit scrape o’ a pen frae him, to say 
there wad, as yesterday fell, be a packet at Ta»- 
uonburgh, wi’ letters o’ great consequence to the 
Knockwinnock folk; for they jaloused the opening 
of our letters at Fairport—And that’s as true, 1 
hear Mrs Mailsetter is to lose her office for looking 
after other folk’s business and neglecting her ain.” 

“ And what do you expect, now, Edie, for being 
tlie adviser, and messenger, and guard, and coiif? 
dcntial person in all these matters?” 

“ Deil haet do 1 expect — excepting that a’ the 
gentles will come to ffie gaberlunzie’s burial; and 
maybe ye'll caiTy tlie head yoursell, as ye did puir 
Steenie Mucklehackit’s.—What trouble was’t to 
me? I was ganging about at ony rate—0 but I 
was blythe when 1 got out of prison, though j Imp 
I thought, what if that weary letter should come 
when I am clo^fi np here like an oyster, and a* 
should wrung for want o’t? and /whUes I 
thought I maun make a clean breast and toll you 
a’ about it; but then I couldna weel do tb^t with* 
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mi contiAventug Mr Lovei‘s positive orders; and 
1 reckon he had to see somebody at Edinburgh 
afore he could do what he wussed to do for Sir ilur- 
thur and his family.” 

‘‘ Well, and to your public news, Edio—So they 
are still coming, ai’e they 

“ Trotli tJic 7 say sae, sir; and there’s come down 
Strict orders for tlie forces and volunteers to be 
alert; and there’s a clever young officer to come 
here fortliwith, to look at our means o’ defence—I 
saw the Bailie’s lass cleaning his belts and white 
breeks—1 gae her a hand, for ye maun think she 
wasiia ower clever at it, and sae 1 gat a’ the nows 
for my pains.” 

‘‘ And what think you, as on old soldier V* 

“ Troth, I kenna—they come sae mony as 
tliey speak o’, they’ll be odds against us. But tliere’s 
mony yauld ehields amang thjio volunteers ; and I 
maunna say muckle about them that’s no weel and 
no very able, because I am something that gate my- 
sell —But we’se do our best.” 

“ What! so your martial spirit is rising again, 
Edie? 

* Etcii in our ashes glow their wonted fires' ’ 

I would not have thought you, Edie, had so much 
to fight for i” 

Me no muckle to fight for, sir t —isna there the 
country to fight for, and the bunisides that 1 gang 
daundering beside, and tlio hearths o’ the gude- 
wives that gie me my bit bread, and the bits o’ weans 
tlmt come toddling to play wi’ me when I come about 
a landward town I —Dcil 1” he continued, grasping 
his pikestaff with great emphasis, ‘‘an 1 had as 
gude pith as 1 liae gudc<will, and a glide cause, 1 
should gie some o’ them a day’s kemping.” 

“ Bravo, bravo, Edie ! The country’s in little ul¬ 
timate danger, when the beggar’s as ready to fight 
for his dish as the laird for his land.” 

Their further conversation reverted to the par¬ 
ticulars of the night passed by the mendicant and 
Lovel in the ruins of St Ruth; by the details of 
which the Antiquary was highly amused. 

“I would have given a guinea,” he said, “ to 
have seen tlie scoundrelly German under the ago- 
mes of those terrors, which it is part of his omi 
quackery to inspii'e into others; and ti’emhling al- ! 
temately for the fury of his patron, and the appa- j 
rition of some hobgoblin.” j 

“ Troth,” said the beggar, “ there was time for i 
him to be cowed ;'^or ye wad hae thought the very 
spirit of HeU-in-llai*nesa had taken possession o’ 
the body o’ Sir Artliur. But what will come o’ the 
land-louper ?” 

“ I have had a letter this morning, from which 
I understand he has acquitted you of tlie cliargc he 
brouglit. against you, and offers to make such dis¬ 
coveries as will render tlio settlement of Sir Ar¬ 
thur's liffairs a moi-e easy task than we apprehended 
— So writes the ShoritV; and adds, that he has 

S Ven some private information of importance to 
ovemment, in consideration of which, 1 under¬ 
stand he wUl be sent back to play tl«e knave in his 
own country.” 

" And a* the bonny engines, and wheels, and the 
ctwes, and eheughs, doun at Glenwithershins yon¬ 
der, wbat-s to come o’ them?” said Edie. 

, “I hope the men, before they are dispersed, will 
make a bonfire of their gimcracks, as an army de- 
Kil^^'tbeir artillery when forced to raise a eiege. 

holee, Edie, 1 abandon them as rut* 


traps, for the benefit of the neat wise 

may choose to drop Bie subdl^nce Jjp snateajtet a 

shadow.” 

“ Iloch, sirs 1 guide us a ! to burn the opines 
that’s a great waste—Had ye iia better -67 to get 
back part o’ your hundred pounds wi’ the sale 0 * 
the materials?” he continued, with atone of 
fected condolence. 

“ Not a farthing,” said the Antiquary, peerishly, 
taking a turn from him, anti making a step or two j 
aw^ay. Then returning, half-smiling at his own pet¬ 
tishness, bo said, “ Get thee into the house, Edie, 
and remember my counsel: never speak to me 
about a mine, nor to my nephew Hector about a 
phoca, that is a sealgh, as you call it.” 

“ I maim be ganging my w'ays back to Fairport,” 
said the wanderer; “ 1 want to see wliat tliey’re 
saying there about the invasion; — but I’ll mind 
what your honour says, no to speak to you about a 
se.algh, or to the Captain about the hundred pounds 
tliat you gied to Douster”- 

“Confound thee I — I desired thee not tiyncn- 
tion that to me.” 

“ Hear me! ” said Edie, with affected surprise; 

“ weel, 1 thought there was naethiiig but what your 
honour could hae studden in the way 0 ’ agreeable 
conversation, unless it w’as about the Prajtorian 
yonder, or the bodle that the packman sauid to ye 
for an auld coin.” 

“ I’shaw! pshaw!” said tlie Antiquary, turning 
from him hastily, and reti*eating into the house. 

The mendicant looked after him a moment, and 
with a chuckling laugh, such as that with which a j 
magpie or pan*ot applauds a successful exploit oi 
mischief, he resumed once more the road to Fam- 
port. His habits had given him a sort of restless¬ 
ness, much inci’eased by the j)leasure he took in ' 
gathering news; and in a short time he liad re- I 
gained the town which he left in the morning, for 
no reason that ho knew himself, unless just to “ hae 
a bit crack wi’ Monkbams.” ^ 


CHAPTER XLV. 

Ked glared the beacon on Powneil, 

On Skiddaw there were three; 

The bugle-horn on moor and fell 
Was heard continually. James lloae. 

The watch who kept his watch on. the hill, and 
looked towards Bimajii, probably conceived himself 
dreaming when he first beheld the fated grove put 
itself into motion for its march to Duusinane. Even 
80 old CaxoD, as, perched in his hut, he qualified 
his thoughts upon the approaching marriage of his 
daughter, and the dignity of being father* m*law to 
Ijieuteiiant Tafiril, with an occasional peep towards 
the signal-post with Which his own corresponded, 
wjis not a little surprised by observing a fight in 
tlmt direction. Ho rubbed his eyes, looked again, 
adjusting his observation by a oroj^s-staff which had 
been pl^ed so ns to bear upon the point. A^d be¬ 
hold, the light increased, like a comet to tliej eye ol 
the astronomer, ” with fear of change per^leaing 
nations.” ^ 

“ The Lord preserve us I” saM Caxofit, “ 
to be done now? But there will be wiser 
than mine to look to that, sae Vae e’en lirn 
beacon,” ‘ \ 

And he lighted the beacon aeoerdingly, ; 



Bkf wavering train of Hght, 
i^^the sea-fowf leoni their ne^ and reflect¬ 
ed jl^H&eueatlfhy tiif^ reddening billows of the sea. 
Ti^ bother warders of Caxon being equally dili- 
gent» caught and repeated his signal. The lights 
glanced on headlands and capes and inland bills, 
and the whole district was alarmed by the signal 
of invasion^ ^ 

Our Antiquary, his head wrapped wann in two 
double night-caps, was quietly enjoying his repose, 
when it was suddenly broken by the screams of his 
sister, Ids niece, qnd two maid-servants. 

“ What thedievil is the matter?” said he, start¬ 
ing up in his bed—" womankind in my room at 
this hour of night!—«ti*e ye all mad ? ” 

^ The beacon, uncle! ” said Miss M*1 ntyre. 

“ The Frencli coming to murder us I” screamed 
Miss Giiselda. 

“ Tlie beacon! the beacon I — the French! the 
French!—murder! murder! and waur than mur- 
dcrd”--^^rd the two liandinaidens, like the chorus 
of al^^jfera. 

‘S-fl[je French?” said Oldbuck, starting up;— 
■^^ct out of tlio room, womankind tliat you are, 
till I get my things on — And, hark ye, bring me 
my sword.” 

Whilk o’ them, Moukbams?” ciicd his sister, 
offering a Roman falchion of brass witli the one 
hand, and with the other an Andrea FeiTai’a with¬ 
out a handle. 

** The langest, the langest,” cried Jenny Rin- 
therout, dragging in a two-handed sword of the 
twelfth century. 

“ Womankind,” said Oldbuck, in great agitation, 
composed, and do not give way to vain terror 
—Are you sure they are come?” 

** Sure, sure!” exclaimed Jenny—** ower sure! 
— a’ the sea fencibles, and the land fcnciblcs, and 
the volunteers and yeomanry, are on fit, and driving 
lo Fairport as Iiard as horse and man can gang— 
am^^uhirMucklebackit’s gajie wi* the lave—muckle 
gi^jil^e’ll do! llech, sirs !—hell be missed the 
morw wlia wad hae served king and country wed! ” 

** )Give me,” said Oldbuck, ‘‘ the sword wliich 
my father wt>re in the year forty-five—it liath no 
belt or baldrick—but we’ll make shift.” 

So sajing, he thnist the weapon through the 
cover of his breeches pocket. At this moment 
Hector entered, who had been to a neighboui’ing 
height to ascertain whether the aUinn was actual. 

“ Where are your arms, nephew 1 ” exclaimed 
Oldbuck—where is yoiu* double-baiTelled gun, 
that was never out of your hand when there was 
no occasion for sucli vanities ? ” 

** Pooh! pooh! sir,” said Hector, “ who ever took 
a fowling-piece on action ? I have got my unifoimi 
on, you see—I hope 1 shall be of more use if they 
will mve me a command, tlian I could be with ten 
doume-barrds. And you, sir, must get to Fairport, 
to give direction^ for the quartering and maintain¬ 
ing fi^ men hnd horses, and preventing confusion.” 

** Vku are right, Hector,—I believe I sliall do 
as mulh with my head as my hand too. But here 
eomesiSir Arthur Wardour, who, between our¬ 
selves w^notflt to accomplish much either one way 
or o^r.** ^ 

Arthur was probably of a different opinion; 

in his neutenanoy uniform, he was also 

—------ 


on the road to FahTort, and called in his ;w4ty to 
take Mr Oldbuck with him, haying bad his md** 
ginal opinion of his sagacity much confirmed by 
late events. And in spite of ^ the entreafies of im 
womankind that Uie Antiquary would stay to gar¬ 
rison Monkbams, Mr Oldbuck, wdth his nephew, 
%stantly accepted Sir Aithur’s offer. 

Those who have witnessed such a scene Can alone 
conceive the state of bustle in Fairport The win¬ 
dow's were glancing with a hundred lights, which, i 
appearing and disappearing rapidly, indicated to | 
confusion within doors. The women of lower rank i 
assembled and clamoured in the market-place. The 
yeomanry, poiuing from their different glens, glU- 
loped through the streets, some individuiUly, some 
ia parties of five or six, as they liad met on tiie 
I road. The drums and fifes of tlie volunteers beat- 
j ing to arms, were blended with tlie voice of the 
I ofiicers, the sound of tlic bugles, and the tolling of 
1 the bells from the steeple. The ships in the har- 
i hour were lit up, and boats from the armed vessels 
! added to the bustle, by lauding men and gui^ des¬ 
tined to assist in the defence of the place. This part 
of the preparations was superintended by TaJfril 
with much activity. Two or tliree light vessels had 
already slipped their cables and stood out to sea, 
in order to discover the supposed enemy, 
i Such w'as the scene of general confusion, when 
I Sir Arthur Wardour, Oldbuck, and Hector, made 
their way w'ith difficulty into the principal square, 
where the town-house is situated. It was lighted 
: up, and tlie magistracy, with many of tlie neigh- 
1 bouring gentlemen, were assembled. And here, as 
I upon other occasions of the like kind in Scotland, 
j it was remarkable how the good sense and firmness 
(;f tlie people supplied almost all the deficiencies of 
inexperience. 

I’he magistrates w'ere lieset by the quarter-mas¬ 
ters of tlie different corps for billets for men and 
hoi'ses. Let us,” said Bailie Littlejolm, ** take the 
horses into our warehouses, and the men into our 
! parlours—share our supper with the one, and our 
forage with tlio other. We have made ourselves 
wealthy under a free and paternal government, and 
now is the time to show we know its value.” 

A loud and cheerful acquiescence was given by 
' all present, and the substance of the wealthy, with 
I the persons of those of all ranks, were unanimously 
I devoted to the defence of the country. 

Captain MHntyre acted on tldk occasion as mi¬ 
litary adviser and aid-de-camp to the principal 
magistrate, and displayed a degree of presence of 
mind, and knowledge of his profession, totally un 
expected by his uncle, wlio, recollecting his usual 
utsonciance and impetuosity, gazed at him with 
astonishment from time to time, as ho remarked 
the calm and steady manner in which he explained 
the various measures of precaution that his expe¬ 
rience suggested, and gave directions for executing 
them. He found the different corps in good order, 
considering the iiTegnlar materials of which they 
w'ore composed, in gi-eat fegree of numbers, and high 
confidence and spirits. And so much did military 
experience at tliat moment overbalance all othet 
claims to consequence, tliat even old Kdie, instead 
of being left, lihe Diogenes at Sinope, to roU .hiS 
tub when all around were preparing for dsl^eie, 
bad the duty assigned him of superint^^hp^ 
serving out of the ammunition, wmeh he eateonted 
with much discretioii. 
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Two things wer^ still anxkmsly expected--^the 
presence oi the Gknallan volnnteors, who, in con¬ 
sideration of the importance of that family, hnd been 
formed into a separate corps, and the arrival of the 
officer before announced, to whom the measures of 
defence on that coast had been committed by the 
commander-in-ehief, and whoso commission woujd 
entitle him to take upon himself the full disposal of 
the military force. 

At length the bugles of the Glenallan yeomanry 
were heard, and the Earl himself, to the surprise 
of all who knew his habits and state of health, ap¬ 
peared at their head in uniform. They formed a 
very handsome and well-mounted squadron, fonned 
entirely out of the Earl’s Lowland tenants, and v-'cre 
! followed by a regiment of five hundred men, com- 
j pletely equipped in the Highland dross, whom he 
I had brought down from the upland glens, with their 
pipes playing in the van. The clean and service¬ 
able appearance of this band of feudal dependents 
called forth tlie admiration of Captain McIntyre; 
but his uncle was still more struck by the manner 
in which, upon this crisis, the ancient military spi¬ 
rit of his house seemed to animate and invigorate 
the decayed frame of the Earl, their leader. He 
claimed, and obtained for himself and his followers, 
tho post most likely to be that of danger, displayed 
great alacrity in making the necessary dispositions, 
and showed equal acuteness in discussing their 
propriety. Morning broke in upon the military 
councils of Fairport, while all concerned were stiil 
eagcarly engaged in taking precautions for their de¬ 
fence. 

At length a cry among the people announced, 
** There’s the brave Major Neville come at last, 
\vdth another officer; ” and their post-chaise and four 
drove into the sqmire, amidst the huzzas of the vo- 
lunfeers and inhabitants. The magistrates, with 
tlieir assessors of tlio lieutenancy, hastened to tlie 
door of their town-house to receive liim ; hut what 
was tlie surprise of all present, but most especially 
that of the Antiquary, when they became aware, 
that the handsome uniform and military cap dis¬ 
closed the person and features of the pacific; Lovel! 
A warm embrace, and a hearty shake of tlie hand, 
were necessary to assure him that his eyes were 
doing him justice. Sir Arthur was no less sur¬ 
prised to recognise his son, (Captain Wardour, in 
Level’s, or ra^er Major Neville’s company. The 
first words of the young officera were a positive as¬ 
surance to all present, that the courage and zeal 
which they had displayed were entirely thrown 
away, unless in so far as they afforded an accept¬ 
able proof of their spirit and promptitude. 

The watchman at Halket-head,” said Major 
Neville, as we discovered by an investigation 
which wo made in our route hither, was most na¬ 
turally misled by a bonfire which some idle people 
had made on the hill above Glenwithershins, just 
in the line of the beacon with w'hich his corre¬ 
sponded.” 

Oldbuek gave a conscious look to Sir Arthur, 
who returned it with one equally sheepish, and a 
slimg of the shoulders. 

** It must have been tlie machinery which we 
condemned to the Ifiames in our wrath,” said the 
Anfiquary> plucking up heart, though not a little 
ashamed of liaving been the cause of so much dis¬ 
turbance—The devil take Dousterswivel with ail 
my heart !-*-! think he has bequeathed us a legacy 



of blunders and mischief^ aw be had li^ih 
train of firewmrksit his dejfture. ^ I won' 
cracker will go off next an#ng our shin 
yonder comes the prudent Caxon.—Hold 
head, you ass—your betters must bear^e blame 
for you—And here, take this what-d’ye^call-it*’— 
(giving him his sword)—I wonder what I would 
liave said yesterday to any man that would have 
told me I was to stick such an appendage to my 
tail.” 

Here he found his arm gently pressed by Lord 
Glenallan, who dragged him into a separate apart¬ 
ment. “ For God’s sake, who is that young gen¬ 
tleman who is so strikingly like” . - - 

‘‘ Like the unfortunate Eveline,” interrupted Old 
buck. I felt my heart warm to him from tho firsts 
and your lordship has suggested the very cause.” 

" But who—who is he?” continued Lord Glen¬ 
allan, holding the Antiquary with a convulsive 
grasp. 

“ Formex’ly I would have called him Lovel/ but 
now he turns out to be Major Neville.” V 
‘‘ Whom my brother brought up as his natural 
son—whom he made his heir—Gracious Heaven/ 
the child of my Eveline!” 

Hold, my lord—hold! ” said Oldbuek, “ do not 
give too hasty way to such a presumption ;—what 
))rohahility is there 1 ” 

‘‘ Probability ? none! There is certainty! abso¬ 
lute certainty! The agent I mentioned to you wrote 
mo the whole story—I received it yesterday, not 
sooner. Bring him, for God’s sake, tliat a father’s 
eyes may bless him before he departs.” 

I will; but, for your own sake and his, give 
him a few moments for preparation.” 

And, determined to make still farther investi¬ 
gation before yielding his entire conviction to so 
strange a tole, ho sought out Major Neville, and 
found him expediting the necessary measures for 
dispersing the force which had been assembled 
“ Pray, Major Neville, leave tliis business J w a 
moment to Caj)tain Wardour and to Hector^Witli 
whom, I hope, you are thoroughly reconciled,” (Ne¬ 
ville laughed, and shook hands with Hector across 
tho table), and grant me a moment’s audience.” 

‘‘ You have a claim on me, Mr Oldbuek, were my i 
business more urgent,” said Neville, “ for having j 
passed myself upon you under a false name, and re- j 
warding your hospitality by injuring your nephew.” | 
“ You served hini aS'lie deserved,” said Oldbuek i 
—though, by the way, he showed as much good 
sense as'spirit to-day—Egad ! if he would nib up 
his learning, and read Ccesar and Polybius, and the 
Stratagemata Polyceni, I think he would rise in the ,| 
array—and I will certainly lend him a lift.” | 

“ Ho is heartily deserving of it,” said Neville; 

‘‘ and I am glad you excuse me, which you may do 
the more frankly, when you know that 1 am so un- 
fortmiate as to have no better right to Bie name 
of Neville, by which I have been generally dis¬ 
tinguished, than to that of Lovely under which you 
knew me.” 

** Indeed I tlien, I trust, we shall find out |one for 
you to which you shall have a firm and Ifegai title,” 
Sir!—I trust you do not think the c^ortuxio 

of my birth a fit subject”- \ 

By no means, young man,” answered 
tiquary, intermpting him; —" I beUeve I 
more of your birth fiian you do yours^f—aiid, 
convince you of it/ you were educated and knovto 
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i;l<Iin Neville NeviHe’e- 
iy I presume, aa his des> 


me—na euch views were held out- to 
me* I w(»s liberally educated, and pushed forward 
in the army by money and interest; but I believe 
my supposed father long entertained some ideas of 
maitnage, though he never carried them into ef¬ 
fect” 

You say y6uj^ supposed father?—-What leads 
you to suppose Mir Geraldin Neville was not your 
real fatlier ?’’ 

i know, Mr Oldbuck, that you would not ask 
these questions on a point of such delicacy for the 
gratification of idle curiosity. I will, therefore, tell 
you candidly, that last year, while we occupied a 
small town in French Flanders, I found in a con¬ 
vent, near which I was quartered, a woman who 
spoke remarkably good English—She was a Spa¬ 
niard—her ntoe Teresa D’Acunha. In the pro¬ 
cess of oim^^cquaintance, she discovered who I was, 
and herself known to me as tlie person who 
had,A*[^ge of my infancy. She dropped more than 
one hint of rank to which I was entitled, and of 
injustice done to me, promising a more full disclo¬ 
sure in case of the death of a lady in Scotland, 
during whose lifetime she was determined to keep 
the secret. She also intimated that Mr Geraldin 
Neville was not my father. We were attacked by 
the enemy, and driven from the town, whicli was 
pillaged with savage ferocity by the republicans. 
The religious orders were the particular objects of 
their hate and cruelty. The convent was burned, 
and several nuns perished—among others Teresa; 
and with her all chance of knowing the story of my 
birth : tragic by all accounts it must have been.’’ 

Raro antecedentem scelestuiUy or, as I may here 
say, sedesiamy* said Oldbuck, “ deseruit poena — 
even Epicureans admitted that. And what did you 
dr^npon this ? ” 

^j^^gg Babnsti-uted with Mr Neville by letter, and 
tcri^||(Kpurpose. I then obtained leave of absence, 
and twrew myself at his feet, conjuring him to com¬ 
plete ijihe disclosure which Teresa had begun. He 
refused, and, on my importunity, indignantly up¬ 
braided me with the favours he had already con¬ 
ferred. I thought he abused the power of a bene¬ 
factor, as ho was compelled to admit he had no title 
to that of a father, and we parted in mutual dis¬ 
pleasure. I renounced the name of Neville, and 
assumed that under which you knew me. It was at 
this time, when residing with a friend in the north 
\il England who favoured my disguise, that I be¬ 
came acquainted with Miss War dour, and was ro¬ 
mantic enough to follow her to Scotland. My mind 
wavered on various plans of life, when I resolved 
to apply once more to Mr Neville for an explana¬ 
tion of the mystery of my birth. It was long ere I 
remred an answer; you were present when it was 
put into my l^ds. He informed me of his had 
state oCjiealtb, and conjured me, for my own sake, to 
inquireJno farther into the nature of his co^jiexion 
to rest satisfied with his dedaring it 
’ and so intimate^ that he designed to con¬ 

jee h^. When 1 was prepa-ring to leave 
to^bin him, a second express brought me 
t he was no mpre; The posseawon of great 
was miabie to suppress the remorseful feel- 
with wiu<^ I now r^arded mv conduct to my 
ub&elhctor, and some hints in has letter appearing 


lobe 

sfituto 


to intimate toat there was’ on my birth a 
stain than that of ordinary illegitimacy, I ireto 
bered certain prejudices of Sir Arthur.” 

" And you brooded over these melancholy ideas 
until you were ill, instead of coming to me for ad^ 
vice, and telling me the whole story ?” said Old* 
In^k. 

" Exactly ; then came my quarrel with Captain 
MHntyre, and my compelled departure from Fair- 
port and its vicinity.” 

‘‘ From love and from poetry—Miss Wardour 
and tlie Caledoniad ? ” 

Most true.” 

‘‘ And since tliat time you have been occupied, 

I suppose, with plans for Sir Arthur’s relief?” 

“ Yes, sir; with the assisfaiice of Captain War- 
dour at Edinburgh.” 

“ And Edie Ochiltree here—you see X ki^dw the 
whole story. But liow came you by tlie ta*easure?” 

It was a quantity of plate which hod belonged 
to my uncle, and was left in the custody of a per¬ 
son .at I'^airport. Some time before his death he 
had sent orders that it should be melted down. He 
perhaps did not wish me to see the Glenallan anns 
upon it.” 

‘‘Weil, Major Neville — or, let mo say, Lovel, 
being the name in which I rather delight—you 
must, I believe, exchange both of your aliases for 
the style and title of the Honourable William Ge¬ 
raldin, commonly called Lord Geraldin.” 

The Antiquary then went through the strange 
and melancholy circumstances concerning his mo¬ 
ther’s death. 

‘‘ I have no doubt,” he said, “ that your uncle 
wished the report to be believed, that the child of 
this unhappy marriage was no more — perhaps he 
might himself have an eye to the inheritance of his 
brother—he was then a gay wild youngman—But 
of all intentions against your person, however much 
the evil conscience of Elspcth might lead her to 
suspect him from the agitation in which he appeared, 
Teresa’s story and your own fully acquit him. And 
now', my deal* sir, let me have the pleasure of in¬ 
troducing a son to a father.” 

We will not attempt to describe such a meeting. 
The proofs on all sides were found to ho complete, 
for Mr Neville had left a distinct account of the 
whole transaction with his confidential stewaa’d in 
a sealed packet, which was not to he opened until 
the death of the old Countess; his motive for pre¬ 
serving secrecy so long appearing to have been an 
apprehension of the effect uliich the discovery^ 
fraught with so much disgrace, must ueceasariiy 
produce upon her haughty and violent temper. 

In the evening of that day, the yeomanry and 
volunteers of Glenallan drank prosperity to their 
young master. In a month afterwards Lord Geral¬ 
din was married to Miss Wardour, the Antiquary 
making the lady a present of the wedding ring—a 
massy circle of antique chasing, bearing the motto 
of Aldobrand Oldenbuck, Kunst macht gunst. 

Old Edie, the most important man that ever word 
a blue-gown, bowls away easily from one friend’s 
house to another, and boasts that he never travela^ 
unless on a sunny day. Latterly, indeed, he 
given some symptoms of becoming stationary, being 
frequently found in the comer of a snug cottoget 
between Monkbams and Knockwu^iock, to 
Caxon retreated upon liis daughters injurri«ge^ In " 
order to be in the neighbourhood of the three |>aro< 




chilli wigs, ’Which he coniinnes to keep in repair, 
though only for axntiaemeni Edie haa been heard 
to say, This is a gey bein place, and it’s a com¬ 
fort to hae a corner to sit in in a bad day.’* It 
m tliought, as he grows stiffor in the joints^ he %vUl 
finally settle there. 

The bounty of such wealthy patrons as Lord ai^d 
Lady Geraldin flowed copiously upon Mrs Uado- 
way and upon the Mucklebackita. By the former 
it was well employed, by the latter wasted. They 
continue, however, to receive it, but under the 
administration of Edie Ochiltree; and they do not 
accept it without grumbling at the channel tliroiigh 
wliich it is conveyed. 

Hector is rising rapidly in the army, and lias 
been more than once mentioned in the Gazette^ 
and rises proportionally high in his uncle’s favour; 


and what 8 «n' 0 %:pleas««^j^ young 
he has also shot two seal% |i|4 thus put 
the Antiquary’s perpetual t^^inghl^n 
of ilie pAocn. People talk or a marriag%?®^W^o 
Miss MHntyro and Captain Wardour; but this wantr ’ 
confirmation. 

The Antiquary is a frequent visitor at Knock?- 
wiimock and Gleuallan-House, ostensibly for die 
siike of completing two essays, one on the mail-shirt 
of the Great. Earl, and the (^er oH the left-'hand 
gauntlet of.,Hell-in-Hanie8s. HeregulaHy inquires 
whether Lord Geraldin has commenced the Cale* 
doniad, and shakes his head at the answers he re¬ 
ceives. En cMendanty however, he has completed 
his notes, wluch,^ W© behove, will be at the service 
of any one who chfooses to make tliem public witli- 
out risk or expense to The Antiquary. 


NOTES 




The legend of Mrs Grlzel Oldbuck was partly taken from 
an extraordinary story which happened about seventy years 
since, in the SouUi of Scotland, so peculiar in its circnm> 
stances, that it merits being mentioned in this place. Mr 
R—of ilovland, a gentleman of landed property in 
j the vale of Gala, was prosecuted for a very considerable 
sum, the accumulated arrears of teind (or tithe) for v ,hioh 
be was said to bo indebted to a noble family, tlic tiiu- 

lars (lay impropriators of the tithes.) Mr 11 --“d was 

strongly impressed with the belief that his father Itad, by 
a form of process peculiar to the law of Scotland, pur¬ 
chased these lands 11*020 the titular, and therefore that the 
present prosecutiuivwas ^rou22dJcss. Hut, after an indus¬ 
trious sewch among his lather's papers, art* investigation 
of the public records, and a careful inquiry among all per¬ 
sons w no had transacted law business for his father, no 
evidence could be recovered to support his defence. The 
period was now near at hand when he conceived the loss 
of his lawsuit to be inevitable, and he had formed his de¬ 
termination to ride to Edinburgh next day, and moke the 
best bargain he could In the way of compromise, lie went 
to bed with this resolution, and, with all the circumstances 
of the cate floating upon his mind, had a dream to the fol¬ 
lowing purpose. His father, who had been many years 
dead, appeared to him, ho thought, and aftkod him why he 
was disturbed in his mind. In dreams men are not sur¬ 
prised at each ap^itiona. Mr R-d thought that he 

( informed, his father of the cause of his distress, adding 
‘ that tile payment of a considerable sum of money was the 
} more unpleasant to him, because he had a strong con- 
sclousn^a that it was not doc, though he was unable to 
recover any evidence in support of hU belief. “ You are 
right, my son,*' replied the paternal shade; “ 1 did acquire 
right to these teiims, for payment of which you are now 
pros^uted. The papers relating to the transaction ore in 
*1 j * writer (or attorney), who is now 

r^lTM from professional business, and resides at Inveresk^ 
nw Edinburgh. He was a person whom* I employed on 
that occasion for a partieular reason, but who never on any 


other occasion transacted business on my ecwnint. , It le 

very possible*” pursued the vision, ” that Mr-may‘have 

forgotten a matter which is now of a very old daCiV but- 
you may call it to his recollection by this token, tha^ wiicn 
1 came to pay his account, there W'as difficulty in getting 
change for a Portugal piece of gold, and that were 
forced to drink out the balance at a tavern.” 

I Mr R-d awaked in the morning with all the words 

of the vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it worth 
while to ride across the country to Inveresk, instead of go¬ 
ing straight to Edfoburgb. When he came there, he waited 
on the gentleman mentroned in the dream, a very old "man; 
without saying anything of tlie vision, he inquir^ whether 
he remembered having conducted such a matter for his 
deceased father. The old gentleman could not at first 
bring the circumstance to Ids recollection, but on mention 
of the Portugal piece of gold, the whole returned upon hi* 
memory; he made an immediate search for the papers, and 

recovered them,—so that Mr R-d carried to Kdin- 

I burgh the documents necessary to gain the cause which he 
I was on the verge of losing. 

The author has often board this etory told by persona 
who had the best access to know the facts, who were not 
likely themselves to be deceived, and were certainly inca¬ 
pable of deception, lie cannot therefore refuse to give it 
credit, however extraorninary the oircumstancea may ap¬ 
pear. The circumstantial cliaracter of the Ihformarion 
given in the dream takes It out of the general Clasa of im¬ 
pressions of the kind which are occasioned by the 
tous.coiucidence of aotuai events with our sleeping thoughts- 
On the other hand, few will suppose that the lad s of na ^ 
tore were suspended, and a special eommunicatton from 
the dead to the living permits for the pux^osa saving 

Mr H-d a certain number of hundred nou^s. 

author's theory is, that the die am was onlytee i^apiiula- 
tion of information which Mr R. 4 hairreaUy 


mm. 


recalled as a general impressfon that the claim was. 

It is not uncommon for persons threcover^dhrini iUl^ 
the thread of ideas which they havelostdtiringlheMal^ 
hours* ^ 
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liA oireuni«tii«n<Mi twui* 

imti Uftd to M» R^—d ) whoM' 

Impaired by th» atteo- 
he tbiOiti^ b^Helf ,obliged to pay to the iviiiimf - 
t* 

Noy« B, —Nick-Sttcks. 

A lu>ft of :talhP aonerariy u«ed by bakerti of the olden time 
Iw with their customers. Eaek family had ite own 

nic^HitioK, aufd foneachloAf as deUverod. a notch was made 
Oh the atiOK. Accounts Ih Bxebequen kept by the same 
kind of cheeiK. may have occasioned the Antiquary's par¬ 
tiality.^ , In Prlor^s time time the Knalish baker* nad' the 
same sort of reckoning. 

** Hare yon not seen a baker's maid 
Between two equal panniers sway’d ? 

Her tallies useless lie and idle, 

If placed exactly in the middle.” 

Nora C, — IwcAWTsTroas of t)or8tERswivKL. { 

A great deal of stuff to the same purpose with that placed j 
In the mouth of the Gorman adept, m^ be found in Re- i 
gfnald Soot'sDiscorcry of Witchcraft, Third FuUtion, ioMo^ 
uondom 1666. The Appendix is entitled, “ An Excellent | 
Discourse of the a^ature and Substances of Devils and Spl- ' 
fits, in P.doks; the First by the aforesaid author f 
(Xleginal^^cot), the Second now added In this Third Edi- j 
tlon iMdiuccedaneous to the former, and conducing to ; 
the completing of the whole work.” This Second Book, ; 
thbugh stated as succedaneous to the first, is, in fact, en¬ 
tirely at variance with it; for the work of Tleginsld Scot is 
a compilation of the absurd and superstitious ideas con- 
; coming witches so generally entertained at the time, and 
the pr^ended conclusion Is a serious treatise on the \'a- 
rious means of conjuring astral spirits. 

Note D, — Fisherwomuf. • 

- In the fishing villages on the Friths of Forth and Tay, ah ' 
well as elsewhere in Scotland, the government is gyneco- 
cracy, as described In the text. In the course of the late 1 
I war, and during the alarm of invasion, a fleet of transports 
I entered the Frith of Forth, under the convoy of some ships 
I of war which would reply to no signals. A general alarm 
was excited, in consequence of which, all the fishers, who 
were enrolled as sca-fencibles, got on board the gun-boats, 
which they were to man as occasion should require, and 
sailed to oppose the supposed enemy. The foreigners 
proved to be Russians, with whom we Were then at pence. 
The county gentlemen of Mid-Lothian, pleased with the 
zeal displayed by tho sea-fencibles at a critical moment, 
passed a vote for presenting the community of fishers with 
a silver j^nch-bowl, to be used on occasions of festivity. 
B'^^roshcr-women, on hearing what was intended, put 
I claim to have some separate share in the intended 

honoiwy reward. The men, they said, were their hus¬ 
bands k it was they who would have been sufferers if their 
husbands had been killed, and It was by their permission 
and injunctions that they embarked on board the gtin-boats 
for the public service. They therefore claimed to share 
the reward in some manner which should distinguish the 
female patriotism which they had shdW’n ,i)n the occasion. 
The gentlemen of the county willingly admitted the claim; 
and. without diminishing the value of their compliment 
to tne men, they made tho females a present of a valuable 
brooch, to fasten the plaid of the queen of the fisher-wo¬ 
men for the time. 

It may be farther remarked, that these Nereids are punc- 
tiltotts among themselves, and observe different ranks ac¬ 
cording to the commodities they deal in. One experienced 
dame was heard to characterise a younger damsel as “ a 
putr silly thing, who had no ambition, and would never,” 
she prophesied, “rise above the musseUline of business.” 

NoTx B, —Tmprisonmeft 

Ute doctrine of Mohkbarns on the origin of imprison¬ 
ment for dvU ‘debt in Scotland, may appear somewhat 
whimslcfdf^ but was referred to, and admitted tohe correct, 
by the Bench of the Supreme Scottish Court, on 5th De¬ 
cember 1628, in tlie case of Thom e. Black. In fact, the 
Scottlsh^aw Is in this particular more jealous of the per¬ 
sonal liberty of the subject than any other code in Europe. 

I^Note P, — BAttLE or Hariaw, 

Tlie olftt little of 'Barlaw, here and formerly referred 
tOi be said to ddermine whethei* the Gaelic or the 
Saxpi^aoe, should be predominant In Scotland. Donal4 
of the Isles, who nod at that, period the power of an 
m^j^dent.sovd'eign, laid claim to the Earldom of 
»osf;dimnp the Regency of Robert, Duke of Albany. To 
rniwrise hto snpp^^ right, he ravaged the north with a 


large army, of ;I{lghi!&nder».and tsieamem HbWawmmoonr 
terod at Harlaw, in the Garioom by Aldtender^ 

Mar, at tbehead of tim northern noM^Uy an A 
Saxon and Norman descent. The* battle was bmedp ajnd 
indecisive; Imt the Invader was obHged' to retire, la cenee*^ 
quence of tlta loss he sustained; and afterwards was cem^* 
polled to make submission to the Regent; and renounce hli 
pretensions to Ross; so that all thaadvahtl^esof the field' 
wore gained by the Saxons. The battle oJ- Harlaw wa» 
fought 24th July 1411. 

Note G, — ELSPurn^s Dbats. . 

The concluding circumstance of Elfipeth's deaibiaiaik^x 
from an incident said to have happened at the fitmerai of^ 
John. Duke of Roxlmrghe. All who were acquainted trith, 
that accomplished nobleman must remcraber, that he was 
not more remarkable for creating and possessing a mofi' 
curious and sploRdld library, than for his acquaintance 
with the literary treasures,it contained. In arranging his. 
books, fetching and replacing tho volumes which^hawarited; 
and carrying«on all the necessary intercourse whi^ aman^ 
of letters holds with his library, it was the IJuke's custom 
to employ, not a secretary or librarian, but a livery servant, 
calledArclde, whom habit had made so perfectly acquainted 
with the library, that he knew every book, as a shepherd 
does the individuals of his fiock by what is sailed headmark, 
and could bring his master whatever volume he wanted, and 
affortl all tho meohanioal aid the Duke required in his Ute* 
rary researches. To securc'ii:? attendance of Archie; tliere 
was a bell hung in his room, which was used on no occasion ‘ 
except to call him individually to the Duko’s study^ 

His Grace died in Sadut James’s Square, London, in the 
vear 1804; the body was to be conveyed to Scotland, to lie 
in state at his mansion of Fleurs, and to be removed from 
thence to the family burial-place at Bowden. 

At this time, Archie, who had been long attaelced by a 
liver complaint, was in the very last stage of that disease. 
Yet he prepared himself to accompany tho body ofir-tbo 
Master whom he had so long and so faithfully waited*upon., 
The medical persons assured him he could not survive 
the journey. It signified nothing, he said, whether he died 
in England or Scotland ; he was resolved to assist in ren¬ 
dering the last honours to the kind master from whom 
he had boon inseparable for so many years, even Jf he 
shouhl expire In the attempt. Tho poor invalid was ner- 
mitted to attend the Duke’s body to Scotland; but when 
they reached Fleurs he w’as totally exhausted, and obliged 
to keep his bed, In a sort of stupor which announced speedy 
dissolution. On the morning of the day fixed for removing 
the dead body of the Duke to the place of burial, the pri¬ 
vate bell by which he W’as wont to summon his attendant 
to his study, was rung violently. This might easily happen 
in tho confusion of such a scene, although the people of the 
neighbourhood prefer believing that the bell sounded of its 
own accord. Ring, however, it did; and Archie, roused by 
the well-kp/>wn summons, rose up in his bed, and falterea, 
in broken accents, ” Yes, my Lord Duke—yes— I will wait 
on your Grace instantly;” and with these,words on his 
lips, he is said to have fallen back and expired. 

Note n, —Alarm of Invasion. 

The story of the false alarm at Falrport, and the conse¬ 
quences, are taken from a real incident. Those who wit¬ 
nessed the state of Britain, and of Scotland in particular, 
from the period that succeeded tho war which commenced 
in 1803 to tho battle of Trafalgar, must recollect those 
times with feelings which we can hardly hope to make the 
rising generation comprehend. Almost every Ihdivldual 
was enrolled either In a military or civil capacity, for the 
purpose of contributing to resist tho long-suspended threats * 
of invasion, which were echoed from every quartet*. 
cons were erected along the coast, and all through the 
country, to give the signal for every one to repair to tin 
post where his peculiar duty called him, and men of every 
description fit to serve held themselves in readiness on the 
shortest summons. During this agitating period, and on 
the evening of the 2d February 1804, the person who kept 
watch on the commanding station of Home Castle, being 
deceived by some Accidental fire In the county of Nbrthum*. 
berland, which he took for the corresponding signal-light 
in that county with '^jhich his orders were communi¬ 
cate, lighted up his own beacon. The signal was imme^. 
diately repeated through ell the valleys on the English 
Border, if the beacon at Saint Abb’s head had been fired,.' 
the alarm would have run northward, and roused all Scot¬ 
land. But the watch at this Important point judlqipusly 
considered, that if there had been an actual or threatened 
descent on bur eastern sea-coast, the alarm would have 
come along the coast, and not from the interior the 
eountry. 

Through the Border counties the alarm spread with rik 
pldlty, and on no occasion when that country was the scene 
of perpetual and Pneeasing war, was the suminons toartna 
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tadreroadlly db^ye^. In Bertviokshire, Boxbui^bslitre, and 
Selkiirkshlre, the volunteers and militia got under arms 
with a degree of rapidity and aladrity which, considering 
the distance tndlviduala lived from each other, had some- 
tlilng Itt It teiy surpiising—they poured to the alarm-posts 
on the 98«H3oa8t in a state so well armed and so completely 
appointed, with baggage, provisions, iSiro., aa was accounted 
by the best military judges to render them fit for instant 
and effectual service. 

There were some particulars in tlie general alarm which 
are curious and interesting. The men of LiddesdalC, the 
most remote point to the westward )vhich the alarm reached, 
were so much afraid of being late in the field, that they put 
in requisition all the horses they could find, and when they 
had thus made a forced march out of their own country, 
they turned their bon’owed speeds loose to find their way 
back through the hills, and they all got back safe to their 
own stables. Another remarkable circumstance was, the 
general cry of the inhabitants of the smaii<Jr towns for 
ai’ms, that they might go along wnth their companions. 
The Selkirkshire Yeomanry made a remarkable march, for 
although some of the individuals lived at twenty'and thirty 
miles distance Irom the place where they mustered, they 
w'ere nevertheless embodied and in order in so short a pe¬ 
riod, that they were at Dalkeith, wdiich was their alarm- 
post, about one o’clock on the day succeeding the first 
signal, with men and homes in goodorder, though the roads 
were in a bad state, and many of the troopers must have 
ridden forty or fifty miles without drawing bridle. Two 
members of the corps chanced Jbo be absent from their 
homes, and in Edinburgh on private business. The lately 
married wife of one of these gentlemen, and the widowed 
mother of the other, sent the arms, uniforms, and chargers 

the two troopers, that they might join their companions 
at Dalkeith, The author was very much struck by the 
answer made to him hy the last-mentioned lady, when ho 
paid her some compliment on the readiness wdiich she 
showed in equltSping her sou with the means of meeting 
dangfiti when she might have left him a fair excuse for re- 
maming absent. “ Sir," slio replied, with the spirit of a 
Homan, matron, “ gtiono can know better than you that my 
son ia the only prop by which, since his father ’s death, our 
finully is supported. But I would rather see him dvad on 


thkt hearth, than bear that he had been a horse'e tmg' 
behind his companions in the defence of his king ati^^ 
try.** The author mentions what was Immcdiateljr 
hie own eye, and within his own knowledge i but tfaL. a 
was universal, wherever the alarm reached, bothj|iK||ei. 
land and England. 

The account of the ready patriotism displayed by the 
‘Country on this occasion, warmed the hearts of ScottiShmen 
in every corner of the world. It reached the ears of the 
well-known Dr Leyden, whose enthusiastic love of Scot¬ 
land, and of his own district of ,Teviotdale, Ip^med a dis¬ 
tinguished part of his character; The account, which was 
read to him when on a skk-bed, stated ( very truly) that 
the different corps, on afWving at their marm-ppsts, au- 
nouMced themselves by their music pli^ing the. tunes pe¬ 
culiar to theft* own districts, many of which have been 
gathering-signals for centuries. It' was particularly re¬ 
membered, tliat the LiddesdaJe men, before mentioned, 
entered Kelso playing the lively tune— 

“ O wha darp meddle wi’ me. 

Ahd wiia dare meddle wi' me : 

.My name it is little Jock Elliot, 

And wha dare meddle wi’ mo 1" 

The patient was so delighted with this display of ancient 
Border spirit, that ho sprung up in his bed, and began to 
bing the old song with such vehemence of action and voice, .,- 
that his attendants^ ignorant of the cause of excitath'- 
concluded that tlm lever had taken possession of his br; 
and it was only the entry of another Borderer, Sir 
Malcolm, and the explanation which ho was well qua. 
to give, that prevented them from resorting to ij^ns o* 
medical coercion. r 

The circumstances of this false alarm, and its conse¬ 
quences, may be now held of too little importance even for 
a note upon a w'ork of fiction ; but, at the period when it 
happened, it was hailed by the country as a propitious omen, 
that the national force, to which much must naturally have 
been trusted, had the spirit to look in the face the danger i 
wliich they had taken arms to repel; and every one was ! 
convinced, that on whichever side God might bestow tlw i 
victorpr, the invaders would meet with the most detennlued | 
opposition from the children of the soil. ' 
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For v/by? Becouao the {.jood old rule 
Sutliceth them; the simple plan, 

^ That they should take v/ho have the power, 

And they should keep who can. 

j'hi!/ lioij'i Ci’/uee. —Wonitsw OKTU 


i N TllOD U CTi0N. —(18-29.) 

When the author projected this further encroach¬ 
ment on the patience of an indulgent jnihlie, he vas 
at some loss for a title; a good name heing very 
nearly of as much consequcnco in literature as in 
life. The title of Ron Ror was suggested by the 
j late Mr Constable, whose sagacity and experience 
foresaw the germ of popularity which it included. 

No introduction can be more appropriate to the 
work than spme account of the singular character 
whose name is given to the title-page, and who, 
thrgj^h good i*eport and bad report, has maintained 
'yil^TOdei'ful degree of importance in popular rocol- 
lec^cn. Tliis cannot be ascribed to the distinction 
of his birth, which, tliough that of a gentleman, 
had in it nothing of high destination, and gave Iiiiii 
little right to command in his clan. Neither, though 
he lived a busy, restless, and enterprising life, Avere 
his feats equal to those of other freebooRws who 
have been less distinguished. He owed liis fame 
in a great measure to his residing cm tiie very 
verge of the HigliLmds, and playmg sueli pranks 
in tlie beginning of the 18th century, as are usually 
ascribed to Robin Hood in the middle ages,— and 
that witliin forty miles of Glasgow, a great com¬ 
mercial city, the seat of a learned university. Thus 
a character like his, blending the wild virtues, the 
subtle policy, and unrestrained licence of an Ame- 
Sinber't flounshing in Scotkuul during 

SoottlolAugtiBtan ago of Queen Anne and George 1. 
sonal probable, or Pope, would have been 

perably surprised if they had knowm that there 
The in the same island with them a personage 
Roy’s peculiar habits and profession. It is 
Lor^ strong contrast bet^vxxt the civilized and culti- 
mode of life on the one side of the Highland 
line, and tiie wild add lawless adventures wliicli 


were habitually undertakoii and achieved by oa\. 
who dwell on the opposite sitle of that ideal bouu* 
da»y, which creates the interest attached to his 
name. Ileiice it is that even yet, 

“ Far and near, through vale and lull, 

Are luces that attest the same, 

And kindle Ulce a fire new stirrM, 

At sound of Hub Roy’s name.” 

There wcu’c several advantages which Rob Roy 
enjoyed, for sustaining to advantage the character 
which }i<| assumed. 

The most prominent of these was his descent 
from, and connexion with, the clan MacGregor, so 
famous for their misfortunes, and the indomitable 
spirit with which they maintained themselves as a 
clan, linlved and banded together in spite of the 
most severe law's, executed with unheard-of rigour 
against tliose wlio bore this foibiddcii surname. 
Their history was that of several others of the 
original Highland clans, who were suppressed by 
more j)uw'ciful neighbuui’s, and either extirpated, 
or forced to secure> themselves by renouncing their 
own family apptillation, and assuming that of the 
conquerors. The peculiarity in the story of the 
MacGregors, is tlioir retaining, with such tenacity, 
their se[)arate existence aud union as a clan under 
circimibtances of the utmost,urgency; The histoi'y 

of the tribe is briefly as follows-But we must 

premise that the tale depends in some degree on 
tradition; tlierefore, excepting w'heix written do- 
etiraents are quoted, it must be considered as in 
some degree dubious. 

The sept of MacGregor claimed a descent from 
Gregor, or Gregorius, third son, it is said, of Alpin 
King of Scots, who floiJrished about 787. Hence 
their original patronymic is Mac Alpine, and tliey 
are usually termed tlie Clan Alpine. An individh^ 
tribe of them retains the same name. They are 
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a^^oanted one of llie most ancient clans in the 
Higtiiaiids, and it is certain they were a people of 
original Celtic descent, and occupied at one period 
very extensive possessions in Perthshire and Ar- 
gyleshire, which they imprudently continued to hold 
by the coir a glnivCf that is, the right of the swor<l. 
Their neighbours, the Earls of Argyle and Breadal- 
bane, in the meanwhile, managed to have the lands 
occupied by the MacGregors engrossed in those 
charters which they easily obtained from the Crown; 
and thus constituted a legal right in their own fa¬ 
vour, without much regard to its justice. As oj>- 
portunity occurred of annoying or extirpating tlieir 


means of ]n’nciu*ing subsistence, they could 
nevertheless, be supposed likely to starve fcMH 
mine, while they had the means of takinfl|||H|tj 
strangers what they considered as rightfullyjpir 
own. Hence tliey became vei^sed in predatory fo¬ 
rays, and accustomed to bloodslved. Their passions 
were eager, tuid, witli a little management on the 
part of some of their most jK>wei*ful neighbours, 
they could easily be hounded out, to use an expres¬ 
sive Scottish plirase, to commit violence, of which 
the wily instigators took tlie advantiige, and left 
tlie ignorant MacGregors an undivided portion of 
blame and punishment. This policy oi' pushing on 


neighbours, they gradually extended their own do¬ 
mains, by usurping, under the })retext of such royal 
grants, those of their more uncivilized neighbours. 
A Sir Duncan Cami)bcll of Lochow, known in the 
Highlands by the name of Donacha J)hu nan Chur- 
raichd, tliat is. Black Duncan with the Cowl, it 
being his pleasure to wear such a bead-gear, is said 
to have been peculiarly successful in those acts of 
spoliation upon th3 clan MacGregor. 

The devoted sept, ever finding themselves ini- 
quitously driven from their possessions, defended 
themselves by foro?, and (au-asionally gained advan¬ 
tages, which they used cruelly encnigh. This con¬ 
duct, though natural, considering the country and 
time, was studiously represented at the capital as 
arising from a.n untanu'able and innate ferocity, 
which nothing, it was said, could reiiHaiy, save cut¬ 
ting off the tribe of MacGregor root ami branch. 

In an act of L’rivy Council at Stirling, 22d Sep¬ 
tember l/)().^<, in the reign of Q,ucen Mary, com- 
mission is granted to tlie most pou('rfuI nobh's, and 
chiefs of the clans, to pursue the clan (Iregor with 
fire and sword. A similar warrant in lf)b3, not 
' only grimts the like powci's to Sir John Campbell 
of Glenorchy, the descendant of Duncan witli the 
Cowl, but disdiargt's the lieges to receive or assist 
any of the clan Gregor, or afford them, under any 
colour whatever, meat, drink, or clothes. 

An atrocity 'vhich the clan Gregor committed 
ia 1589, by the murder of duhn Drummond of 
Drummona-eriioch, a forester of the royal forest of 
Glenartney, is elsewhere given, with all its horrid 
circumstonces. I’he clan swore upon the severed 
head of the murdered man, tliat they would make 
common cause in avowing the deed. This led to 
an act of the Privy Council, directing another cru¬ 
sade against the “ wicked clan Gregor, so long con¬ 
tinuing in blood, slaughter, theft, and robbery,” 
in which letters of fire and sword are denounced 
against them for the sj)ace of tlirce years. The 
reader will find this particular fact illustrated in 
the introduction to the Legend of Montrose in tlic 
present edition of these Novels. 

Other occasions frequently occurred, in which 
the MacGregors testified contempt for the laws, 
from which they had often experienced severity, 
but never protection. Though they were gradually 
deprived of their possc'ssions, and of all ordinary 


j the fierce clans of the Highlands and Borders to 
I break the peace of the country, is accounted by the 
I historian one of the raosr, dangerous practices of 
I his own period, in which the MacGregors were con¬ 
sidered as ready agents. 

Notwithstanding these severe denunciatiomsy/— 
which were acted uj>on in the same spirit in \]J|jch 
they were conceived, some of the clan still pos- ' 
sessed property, and tlie child’ of tlie name in 1592 
j is d(*signcd Allast(*r MacGregor of Glenstrae. He 
is said to liave been n brave and active man ; but, 
from the tenor of bis confession at his death, ap- 
])ears to have bceji engaged in many and desperate 
i feuds, one of wlv<-1> finally jn-oved fatal to himself 
ami many of his followers. This was tlie celebrated 
conflict at Glenfruin, near the south-west,cm extre¬ 
mity of Loch Lomond, in tlie vicinity of which tlie 
MacGregors continued to exercise much authority 
by the roir a glaire, or right of the strongest, which 
weliave already mentioned. 

I I’here had bp«‘n a long and bloody feud betwixt 
i the MacGregors and the Laird of Luss, head of the 
j family of Colquhoun, a powerful race on the lofiver 
I part of Loch Lomond. The MacGregors’ tra<li!Jon 
I affirms that the quarrel began on a very trifling 
subject. Two of the MacGregors being benighted, 

I asked shelter in a house belonging to a dependent 
of the Colquhoiins, and were refused. They then 
i retreated to an uiit-liouse, took a wedder from the 
fold, killed it, and supped off the carcass, for which 
(it is said) they c'fered payment to the proprietor. 

! The Laird of Luss seized on the offenders, and, 
by the ^Summary process which feudal barons had 
at their eomnuind, had them both condemned and 
executed. Idle MacGregora verify this account of 
tlie feud by a])pealliig to a proverb current amongst 
them, execrating the hour {MuU dhu an CarbetU 
<}hil) that the black wedder with the white tail was 
j ever lambed. To avenge tins quarrel, the Laird 
I of MacGregor assembled his cla|i, to the number 
of three or four hundred men, and marchj d to¬ 
wards Luss from the banks of Loch Lonri by a 
jiass called Itaki na Gael, or the Higlilarw? nan’s 
Pass. > 

Sir Humphrey Colquhoun received early no^oe 
of Uiis incursion, and collected a strong force, 
tlian twice the number of that of the invaders. He^ 
liad with him the gentlemen of the name of Bii- 
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with the Grahams, and other gentry of the 
and a party of the citizens of Dumbarton, 
jH^ommand of Tobias Smollett, a magistrate, 
of that town, and ancestor of the cele¬ 
brated author.. 

The parties met in tlie valley of Gleiifruin, which 
signifies the Glen of Soitow —a name that seemed 
to anticipate tlie event of the day, which, fatal to 
the conquered party, was at least equally so to the 
victors, the ‘‘ babe unborn ” of clan Alpine having 
reason to repent it. The MacGregoi*s, somewhat 
discouraged by the appearance of a force much su¬ 
perior to their own,, were cheered on to tlie attack 
by a Seer, or second-sighted person, who professed 
that he saw the slirouds of the dead wrapt around 
their principal opponents. The clan charged witli 
great fury on the front of the enemy, while John 
MacGregor, witli a strong party, made an imex- 
peCi^^attack on the flank. A great part of the 
Coji^houns’ force consisted in cavalry, which could 
not act ill the boggy ground. They were said to 
have disputed the field manfully, but were at length 
completely routed, and a mereik'ss slaughter was 
exercised on the fugitives, of whom betwixt two 
and three hundred fell on the held and in the pur- 
si^jit, if the MacGregors lost, as is aveiTcd, only 
two men slain in the action, they had slight provo¬ 
cation for an indiscriminate massacre. It is said 
that their fm'y extendi'd itself to a party of stu¬ 
dents for clerical orders, who had imprudently come 
to sec the battle. Some doubt is thrown on this 
fact, from the indictment against the chief of the 
clan Gregor being silent on the subject, as is the 
historian Johnston, and a Professor lloss, w'ho 
wrote .an accomit of the battle t\veuty-uine years 
was fought. It is, however, constantly j 
ave^ed by the tradition of the country, and a stone 
wh^re the deed was done is called L*’i'h-a-Mhlnls- 
teir, the Minister or C,lock’s Fiag-stoue. 'I’he Mac¬ 
Gregors impute this cmcl action to the ferocity of 
a single man of their tribe, renowned for size and 
strength, called Dugald, Ciar Mhor, or the great 
Mouse-coloured i\Ian. He was MacGregor’s fos- 
htr-brother, and the cliicf committed the youtlis 
to his charge, with directions to keep them safely 
till the affray was over. Whetijer fcaiTul cf their i 

1 I have been Informed, that, at no very ronu)to period. 

It waa propoaed to take this larj^c stone, whicli marks the 
grave of llugald OMar Molir, and convert it to the purpobo 
of the lintel of a window, the threshold of a door, or some 
such mean use. A man of the clan iMacOrcgor, who wa.s 
somewhat deranged, took tire at this insult; and wlien the 
workmen came to remove the stone, planted himself upon 
It, with a broad axe in his iiand, swearing he would dabh 
out the brains of any one who ^hould disturb the inoiui- 
ment. , Athletic in person, and insane enough to bo totally 
regard ^sa of coirsequences, it was ti.ongiu be-it to givo way 
tonia 1 tumour; aiid the poor madman kept sentund on the 
stone I l^y and nighty tilt the propoisal of removing it was 
entirci j^ropped. 

« The above Is the account which 1 find in a manuscript 
Idetery of the clan MacGregor, of which I was indulged 
a perusal by Donald MacGregor, Ksq., late Major of 
cho 33d regiment, where great pains have been taken to i 
jfooUect traditions and written documents concerning the 
family. But an ancient aitd constivnt tradition, preserved 
among tlie hUmbitanis of the country, and particularly 


escape, or incensed by solw sarcasms w^hich they 
threw on his tribe, or whether out of mere thirst 
j of blood, this savage, while the other Maegregora 
were engaged in the pursuit, poniarded his helpless 
and defenceless prisoners. When the chieftain, on 
his return, demanded where the youths were, the 
Ciar (pronounced Kiar) Mhor drew out his bloody 
dirk, saying in Gaelic, ‘‘ Ask that, and God save 
me! ” The latter words allude to the exclamation 
which his victims used when he was murdering 
them. It would seem, thei'efore, that this horrible 
part of the story is founded on fact, though the 
number of the youths so slain is probably exagge¬ 
rated ill the Lowland accounts. Tho common peo-^ 
pie say tliat the blood of the Ciar Mhor’s victims 
can never he waished off the stone. When Mac¬ 
Gregor learnt tlieir fate, he expressed the utmost 
hoiTor at the dc<Ml, an<i ujibraided his foster-brother 
with having done that which would occasion the 
di'struction of him and his chin. This homicide 
was the ancestor of Hob Roy, and the tribe from 
which he was descended. lie lies buried at the 
church of Fortingal, wliere his sepulchre, covered 
with a large stone,^ is still shown, and where his i 
great strength and courage are tho theme of many I 
traditions.^ 

MacGrcgor\s brother was one of tlie very few oi 
the tribe wlio was slain. He was buried near tho 
field of battle, and the place is marked by a rude 
stone, called the Grey Stone of MacGregor. 

Sir Humphrey Colquhoun, being well mounted, 
escaped for the time to the castle of Banochar, or 
Beiieclira. It proved no sure defence, however, for 
ho was shortly after murdered in a vault of tho 
c.astle,—the family annals .say by the MacGregors, 
though other accounts eh.arge the deed upon the 
MacFarlaiies. 

This battle of Glcufruiu, and th(3 severity which 
the victors exercised in tho pursuit, w'as reported 
to King Janies VI. in a manner the most unfavour¬ 
able to the dan Gregor, whose general character, 
hi'ing that of lawless though brave men, could 
not much avail them in such a case. That James 
might fully uiidei’st.and the extent of the shiughter, 
tho widows of tlie slain, to the number of eleven 
score, in deep mourning, viiling upon white palfreys. 

1110*50 of Iho clan MacKarlauc, l•ollevos Dufrald (?iar Mohr 
of the guilt of murdering the youths, and lays tho blame 
on a certain Donald or Duncan I.oan, who perfornieti tho 
act of cruelty, with the asHistance of a gillie who attended 
him, named Charliiich, or ( harlie. 'I’hey say that the 
homicides dare<l not again join their clan, but that tlioy 
resided in a wild and solitary state as outlaws, In an un- 
Iroqucnted part of tho MacFarlanes' territory. Here they 
lived for suino time unaisturbe<l, till they committed an 
act of brutal vioh'iice on two defenceless wonum, a mother 
and daughter of the MacKarlane clan. In revenge of thia 
atrocity, the IMacKa! lanes hunte<l tiiem down, and shot 
them. It i.s said that tho younger rulVsan, (/liarliooh, might 
have escaped, being remarkably swift of loot. But his 
crime liecame his punishment, for the female whom he had 
outraged had defended herself dos^'ratcly, and had stabbed ; 
him with his own dirk on the thigh, lie was lame from j 
the wound, and was tiio more easily overtaken and killed, i 
I incline to think that this la.*it is the true edition of the : 
story, and that the guilt was transferred to Dugahl Cia.- j 
Mohr, as a man of higher name. Or it is possible theJ^u [ 
subordinate pet'soiis Imd only executed his orders. : 
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.tnc! each hearing her husband’s bloody shirt on a 
ftpear, a|>pearcd at Stirling, in presence of a mo¬ 
narch peculiarly accessible to such sights of fear 
and sorrow, to demand vengeance for the death of 
their husbands, upon those by whom tliey had been 
made desolate. 

The remedy resorted to was at least as severe as 
the cruelties which it was designed to punish. By 
an act of the Privy Council, dated 3d April 1603, 
tlie name of MacGregor was expressly abolished, 
and those who had hitherto borne it were com¬ 
manded to change it for other surnames, the pain 
of death being denounced against those who should 
^call themselves Gregor or MacGregor, the names 
of their fathers. Under the same penalty, all who 
had been at the conflict of Glenfmin, or accessory 
toother marauding parties charged in the act, were 
prohibited from caiTying weapons, except a point¬ 
less knife to eat their victuals. By a subsequent 
act of Council, 24th Juno 1613, death was de¬ 
nounced against any persons of the tribe formerly 
called MacGregor, who should presume to assem¬ 
ble in greater numbera than foin*. Again, by an 
act of Parliament, 1617, chap. 26, these laws w'crc 
continued, an<l extended to the rising generation, 
in respect that great numbers of tlie cliildren of 
those against whom the acts of Privy Council ha<l 
been directed, were stated to be then approaching 
to maturity, who, if permitted to resume the name 
of their parents, would render the clan as strong 
03 it was before. 

The execution of those severe acts was chiefly 
intrusted in the west to the Earl of Argyle, and 
the powerful clan of Campbell, and to the Earl of 
Athole and his followers in the moi*e oastcTii High¬ 
lands of Perthshire. The MacGregors fliiled not 
to resist with the most determined courage; and 
many a valley in the West and NoHh Highlands 
retains memory of the severe conflicts, in wliich 
the proscribed clan sometimes obtamed transient 
advantages, and always sold their lives dearly. At 
length the pride of Allastcr MaoGregor, the chief 
of the clan, was so much lowered by the sufferings 
of his people, that he I’esolvod to surrender liimsclf 
to the Karl of Argyle, with his principal followers, 
on condition tliat they should be sent out of Scot¬ 
land. If the unfortunate Chief’s own account bo 
true, he had more reasons than one for expecting 
some favour from the Earl, who had in secret ad¬ 
vised and encouraged liim to many of the desperate 
actions for w hich he was now called to so severe a 
reckoning. But Argyle, as old Birrcll expresses 
liimself, kept a Highlandman’s promise with them, 
ftilfilling it to the oar, and breaking it to the sense. 
MacGregor was sent under a strong guard to the 
frontier of England, and being thus, in the literal 
Bense, sent out of Scotland, Argyle was judged to 
have kept faith with him, tliough the same party 
which took him there brought him back to Edin¬ 
burgh in custody, 

MacGregor of Glenstrae was tried before the 


Court of Justiciary, 20tli January 1604^ 
guilty. He appear® to have b^n instanU^^M 
veyed from the bar to the gallows; for Bii|jj|||K\ 
the same date, reports that he was hanged^Sc the 
Cross, and, for distinction’s sake, was suspended 
higher by his own height than two of his kindred 
and friends. On the 18th of February following, 
more men of the MacGregors were executed, after 
a long imprisonment, and several others in the be¬ 
ginning of March. 

The Eiirl of Argyle’s service, in conducing to 
the surrender of tlie insolent and wicked race and 
name of MacGregor, notorious common malefac¬ 
tors, and in the in-bringing of MacGregor^ with a 
great many of the leading men of the clan, worthily 
executed to death for their offences, is thanlcfully 
acknowledged by act of Parliament, 1607, chap. 16, 
and rewarded with a grant of twenty clialders of 
victual out of the lands of Kintiro. v 

The MacGregoi’s, notwithstanding the letmlrs of 
fire and sw'ord, and orders for military execution 
repeatedly dmeeted iigainst them by tlie Scottisli 
legislature, who apparently lost all the calmness 
of conscious dignity and security, and could not 
even name the outlawed clan without vituperation, 
showed no inclination to be blotted out of the roll 
of clanship. They submitted to tlic law, indeed, so 
far as to take the names of the neighbouring fami¬ 
lies amongst %vliom they happened to live, nomi¬ 
nally becoming, as the case miglit render it most 
convenient, Drummonds, Campbells, Grahams, Bu¬ 
chanans, Stew-aiiis, and the like; but to all intents 
and purposes of combination and mutual attach¬ 
ment, they remained the clan Gregor, united to¬ 
gether for right or wrong, and menacing wi^^Jw 
general vengeance of their race, whomsoeverV^fci- 
mitted aggressions against any individual of ?^eir 
number. 

They continued to take and give offence with as 
little hesitation as before the legislative dispersion 
which had been attempted, as appears from the 
preamble to statute 1633, chapter 30, setting forth, 
that the clan Gregor, which had been suppressed 
and reduced tv> quietness by the great care of the 
late King James of eternal memory, had neverthe- 
loas broken out again, in the comities of Perth, 
Stirling, Clackmannan, Monteith, Lennox, Angus, 
and Meams; for which reason the statute re-esta¬ 
blishes the disabilities attached to the clan, and 
grants a new commission for enforcing the laws 
against that wicked and rebellioua race. 

Notwithstanding the extreme severities of King 
James I. and Charles I. againet tliis unfortunate 
people, who were rendered furious by proscrip¬ 
tion, and tlien punished for yielding to file passions 
which had been wilfully irritated, the Macjgfregors 
to a man attached themselves during the ciidl war 
to tlie cause of the latter monarch. Their b^rda 
have ascribed this to the native respect of the 
Gregors for the crown of Scotland, which 
ancestors once wore, and have appealed to their 
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orial bearings, which display a pine-tree crossed 
> wise with a naked sword, the point of which 
rts a royal crown. But, without denying that 
otives may have had their weight, wo are 
(posed to think, that a war which opened the low 
country^to the raids of the clan Gregor would have 
more charms for them than any inducement to 
espouse the cause of the Covenanters, wliich would 
have brought them into conhict with Highlanders 
as fierce as themselves, and having as little to lose. 
Patrick MacGregor, their leader, was the son of a 
distinguished chief, named Dimcan Abbarach, to i 
w'hom Montrose \vrote letters as to his tinisty and 
special friend, expressing liis reliance on his de¬ 
voted loyalty, with an assurance, that when once 
his Majesty’s affairs were placed upon a perma¬ 
nent foothig, the gi’ievances of the clan MacGregor 
should be redressed. 

> At fi;* subsequent period of these melancholy 
we find the clan Gregor claiming the im- 
RluSties of other tribes, w'hen summoned by the 
Scottisli Parliament to resist the invasion of the 
Commonwealth’s army, in 16.51. On the last day 
of March m that year, a supplication to the King 
and Parliament, from Cahim MacCondachie Vich 
Euen, and Euon MacCondachie Euen, in their own 
name, and that of the whole name of MacGregor, 
set forth, that while, in obedience to the orders of 
Parliament, enjoining all clans to come out in the 
present service under their chieftains, for tho de¬ 
fence of religion, king, and kingdoms, the petitioners 
were drawing their men to guard tho passes at tho 
liead of the river Fortli, they w'cre interiered with 
by the Earl of Athole and the Laird of Buchanan, 
who had required the attendance of many of tlie 
claii Gregor uprm tlieir arrays, interference 

doubtless, owing to the cliange of name, which 
seems to have given rise to tlie claim of the Earl 
of Athole and tho Laird of Buchanan to muster the 
MacGregors mider tlieir banners, as Murmys or 
Buchanans. It does not appear that the petition 
of the MacGregors, to he permitted to come out in 
a body as other clans, received any answer. But 
upon the Restoration, King Charles, in the first 
Scottish Parliament of his reign (statute 1661, 
chap. 195), annulled the various acts against tho 
clan Gregor, and restored them to the full use of 
their family name, and the other privileges of liege 
subjects, setting forth, as a reason for this lenity, 
that those who were formerly designed MacGregors 
liad, during the late troubles, conducted themselves 
with such loyalty and affection to his Majesty, as 
might justly wipe off all memory of former mis¬ 
carriages, and take away all marks of reproach for 
the iame. 

L is singular enough, that it seems to have ag- 
gramjfeed the feelings of the non-conforming Pres- 
by^rians, when tlie penalties which were most 
i^iijustly imposed upon themselves were relaxed 
tdwavds the poor MacGregors;—so little are the 
best men, any more than tho worst, able to judge 


with impartiality of the same measures, as implied 
to themselves, or to otliers. Upon the Kestozntiozi, 
an influence inimical to this unfortunate clan, said 
to be the same witli that which afterwards, dictated 
the massacre of Glencoe, occasioned the re-enac¬ 
tion of the penal statutes against tlie MacGregors. 
There are no reasons given why these highly penal 
acts should have been renewed; nor is it alleged 
that the clan had been guilty of late in’egularities. 
Indeed, tliere is some reason to think that the clause 
was formed of set purpose, in a shape which should 
elude observation; for, though containing conclu¬ 
sions fatal to tho rights of so many Scottish subjects^ 
it is neither mentioned in the title nor the rubric 
of the Act of Parliament in wliich it occurs, and 
is thrown briefly in at tlie close of the statute 1693, 
chap. 61, entitled, an Act for the Justiciary in the 
Highlands. 

It does not, however, appear that after the Re¬ 
volution the acts against the clan were severely 
enforced; and in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century, they were not enforced at all. Commis¬ 
sioners of supply were named in Parliament by 
the proscribed title of MacGregor, and decrees of 
courts of justice were pronounced, and legal deeds 
entered into, under the same appellative. The Mac¬ 
Gregors, however, while the laws continued in the 
statute-book, still suffered under tho deprivation 
of the name which was their birthright, and some 
attempts were made for the purpose of adopting 
another, MacAlpine or Grant being proposed as tho 
title of tho whole clan in future. No agreement, 
however, could be entered into; and tho evil was 
submitted to as a matter of necessity, until full 
redi’ess was obtained from the Britisli Parliament, 
by an act abolishing for ever tlie penal statutes 
which had been so long imposed upon this ancient 
race. This statute, well merited by the services of 
many a gentleman of tho clan in behalf of their 
King and country, was passed, and the clan pro¬ 
ceeded to act upon it with the same spirit of an¬ 
cient times, which liad made them suffer severely 
under a deprivation that would have been deemed 
of little consequence by a great part of their fellow 
subjects. 

They entered into a deed recognising John Mur¬ 
ray of Lanrick, Esq. (afterwards Sir John Mac¬ 
Gregor, Baronet), representative of the family of 
Glcncarnock, as lawfully descended jBrom tho an¬ 
cient stock and blood of the Lairds and Lords of 
MacGregor, and therefore acknowledged him aa 
their cl^ef on all lawTul occasions and causes what¬ 
soever. This deed was subscribed by eight hundred 
and twenty-six persons of the name of MacGregor, 
capable of bearing arms. A great many of tho clan 
during the last war formed themselves into what 
was called the Clan Alpine regiment, raised in 
1799, under the command of their Chief, and hi« 
brother Colonel MacGregor. 

Having briefly noticed the history of this clan, 
which presents a rare and interesting example of 
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the indelible character of the patriarchal system, 
the author must now offer some notices of the indi- 
ridual who gives name to these volumes. 

In giving an jiccount of a Highlander, his pedi¬ 
gree is first to be considered. That of Rob Roy was 
deduced from Ciar Mohr, the great mouse-colouri* 1 
imui, who is accused by tradition of having slain the 
young students at the battle of Glenfruin. 

Without puzzling ourselves and our readers xvith 
the intricacies of Highland genealogy, it is enougli 
to say, that after the death of Allaster MacGregor 
of Glcnstrae, the elan, discouraged by the unremit¬ 
ting persecution of their enennes, poem not to hav<‘ 
had the means of placing themselv^es \inder thi- 
command of a single chief. According to theie 
places of residence and immediate descent, the t-v- ' 
veral families were led and directed by Chleftainsy 
which, in the Highland acceptation, signifies the 
head of a particular branch of a tribe, in opposition 
to Chiefj who is the loader and commamler of the 
whole name. 

The family and descendants of Dngnld Ciar Mohr 
lived chiefly in the moimtaiii.s between Loch Lo¬ 
mond and Loch Katrine, an<l o(‘.c\ipiod a good deal, 
of property there,—whether by sulVerance, by tlu* 
right of the sword, whicdi it was never safe to dis¬ 
pute with thein, or by legal titles of various kiiuL, 
it would bo useless to inquire and unnecessary to 
detail. Enough ;—there they certainly were,—a 
people vvhom tlieir most powerful neighbours wt‘r<' 
desirous to conciliate, their friemKhip iii peace be¬ 
ing very necessary to the (jiiu't ot too vicinage, and 
their assistance in uair equally prom'ut and fdVoe- 
tual. 

Rob Roy MacGregor Ce.inpbell, uir.vdi last name 
he bore in oonsequcnco of the Acts of Parliament 
abolishing his own, was tlio younger son of Donald 
MacGregor of Glcngylo, said to have b('en a Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel (probably ir. the service of .Limes 
II.), by his wife, a daughter of Campbell of Gleii- 
falloch. Rob’s own designation v/as of InversnaiJ; 
but he ap})ears to have acquired a right of s<;me 
kind or other to the property or possession of Craig 
Royston, a domain of rock and forest, lying on the 
east side of Loch Lomond, where that beautiful 
lake stretches into tiie dushy monnt.aiiis of Glen- 
falloch. 

The time of Ins birth is \inef’rt:nn. Put h.e is 
said to liave be<’n active in tlie seenes of war :5nd 
plunder whieli succeeded tlie Revolution ; and tra¬ 
dition afliniKS liim to have been tlie leader in a prc'- 
datoi’y incursion into tlie parish of Kippcii, in the 
Lennox, which took place in the year 1 H.91. It was 
of almo.st a bloodless character, only one jjcrson 
losing his life; but from the extent of the depreda¬ 
tion, it was long distinguished by the name of the 
Hcr’-ship, or devastation, of Ivippen.^ The time of 
his death is also uncertain, but as he is said to haa’e 


1 8«e StutiiitioU Account .t/ S^atland, vt»l. xvUl. 332. 
of Kippen. 


survived the year 1733, and died an aged 
is probable ho may have been twenty-five4||p|Bt 
the time of the Her’-ship of Kippen, whichpropldd 
assign his birtli to the middle of the 17th 

In the more quiet times which succeeded the Re¬ 
volution, Rob Roy, or Red Robert, seems to have 
exerted his active talents, which were of no mean 
order, as a drover, or trader in cattle, to a great 1 
extent. 1 1 may well be supposed that in those days ' 
no Lowland, much less English drovers, ventured 
to enter the Highlands. The cattle, which were the 
staple commodity of the mountains, were escorted 
d:)wn to fairs, on the bordei’s of the Lowlands, by 
a party oi Higlilanders, with their arms ^jth a 
around them ; and who dealt, however, worthily 
ami goml failh with theiv Southern tLnbf i.lly 
fi-ay, indeed, would sometimes arise.^^Q^ 
landmen, ehiidly Rorderers, who hau - J 

laiglish market, used to dip their bonnet.-,, 
next brook, and wrapping them round their li,, 
ojiposo their cudgels to the naked broads^n'ords, 
which had not always the superiority. I have 
heard from aged persons, wlio had been engaged 
in such affrays, that the High landers used remjirk- 
ably fair play, never using tlm point of tlie sword, 
far les.s tlieir pistols or daggers; so tliat 

With many a stiff thwack and many a hanj,'. 

IIhoI crabtreo and cold iron ranjj. 

A slash or two, or a broken bead, was easily ae- 
commodated, and as the trade was of benefit to botl^ 
p.n’ties, trifling skirmislios were not allowed to in- 
ternq>t its barmony. Indeed it was of vital interest 
to tlie Highlanders, whose income, so far as derived 
from their estates, depended entirely on the sale 
of black (‘attic; and a sagacious and experienced 
dealer benefited not only liimself, but his fiends 
and neighbours, by his sjKH'ulations. Tliose of |[Tob 
lh»y were for several years so successful tis to in¬ 
spire general confidence, and raise him in the csti- 
mation of tlie country in wliicli he resided. 

His importance was increased by the death of Ids 
father, in e()nse(pieiu‘e of which he succeeded to the 
management of his nephew Gregor MacGregor of 
Glengylo’s pr(»perty, and, as his tutor, to such in¬ 
fluence witli the elan and following as was due to 
the representative of Dongal Ciar. Such influence 
was the more uncontrolled, that this family of the 
iMacGregors seem to have refus(.‘d adherence to 
MacGia'gor of Glencarnock, tho ancestor of the 
present Sir Envuii MacGregor, and asserted a kind 
of independence. 

It was at this time that Rob Roy acquii’ed an 
interest by purchase, wadset, or otherwise, to the 
property of Craig Royston already mentioned. He 
was in pariicular favour, during this prosperous 
period of his life, with liis nearest and most power¬ 
ful neighbour, James first Duke of Moi^trosffljf frora 
whom he received many marks of regard. Hia 
Gra(-‘e consented to give his nephew and himself ,A 
right of property on the estates of Glengyle and 
Iiivciauiaid, which tlnw had till then only held .oa 
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tenants. The Buko, also, with a view to the 
of the country and his own estate, sup- 
poj|^|^M;Our adventurer by loans of money to a con- 
Jitd^rwSe amount, to enable him to carry on his 
speculations in the cattle trade. 

Unfortunately, that species of commerce was and 
is liable to sudden fluctuations; and Rob Roy was 
—by a sudden depression of markets, and, as a 
friendly tradition adds, by the bad faith of a part¬ 
ner named MacDonald, whom he had imprudently 
received into his confidence, and intrusted with a 
considerable sura of money—rendered totally in¬ 
solvent. He absconded, of course,—not empty- 
-'tf if it be true, as stated m an advertisement 
voted loj^vehension, that he had in liis possession 
his Majesty q^jYiount of £1000 sterling, obtained 
nent footing, toblemen and gentlemen under pre¬ 
should be redfasing cows for them in the Higli- 

, At a his advertisement appeared in Juno 1712, 
timjjKg several times repeated. It fixes the pc- 
ilbd when Rob Roy exchanged his commercial 
ndventiires for speculations of a very difTercnt com¬ 
plexion.^ 

He appears at this period first to have removed, 
I’rom his ordinary dwelling at lAversnaid, Um or 
twelve Scots miles (which is double the number 
of English) fartlier into the Highlands, and com¬ 
menced the lawless sort of life which he afterwards 
follow'ed. The Duke of Montrose, who conceived 
himself deceived and cheated by ^lacGregor’s con¬ 
duct, employed legal means to recover the money j 
lent to him. Rob Roy’s landed property w'as at- | 
tnehed by the regular form of legal procedure, and ! 
his stock and furniture made the subject of arrest ' 
and sale. 

It is said that this diligence of the law', as it is | 
^&jwd in Scotland, which the English more bluntly 
torwNflistress, was used in this case w'ith uncommon 
severity, and that the legal satellites, not usually 
the gentlest persons in the w'orld, had insulted 
MacGregor’s wife, in a manner w hich would have 
aroused a milder man than ho to thoughts <;f un¬ 
bounded vengeance. She was a w oman of fierce 
and haughty temper, and is not unlikely to liave 
distui;bed the officers in the execution of their duty, 
and thus to have incurred ill treatment, though, for 
the sake of liiimanity, it is to be hoped that the 
story sometimes told is a popular exaggeration. It 
is certain tiiat she felt extreme anguish at being 
expelled from the banks of Loch Lomond, and 
gave vent to her feelings in a fine piece of pipe- 
music, still well knowu to amateurs by the name of 
Rob Roy’s Lament.” i 

The fugitive is thought to liave found his first ; 
place! of refuge in Glen Bochart, under the Earl of 
Breaj^lbane’s protection; for though that family 
had active agents in the destiuction of the 
MacGregors in former times, they had of late years 
*>Ji4lte»sA a great many of the name in their old 
l^c^essious. The Duke of Argyle was also one of 
^ .Sco Appendix, No. I. p. 21, 


Rob Roy’s protectors, so far as to afford him, ac 
cording to the Highland phrase, wood and water— 
the shelter, namely, tliat is afforded by the forests 
and lakes of an inaccessible country. 

The great men of the Highlands in -that time, 
besides being anxiously ambitious to keep up what 
was called their Following, or military I’etainers, 
were also desirous to have at their disposal men of 
resolute character, to whom the world and the 
world’s law were no friends, and who raiglit at 
times ravage the lands or destroy tlio tenants of a 
feudal enemy, without brhigiiig I’esponsibiJity on 
their patrons. The strife between the names of 
Campbell and Graham, during the civil w^ors of the 
seventeenth century, had been stamped with mu¬ 
tual loss and inveterate enmity. Tlie death of the 
great Marquis of Montrose on the one side, the de¬ 
feat at Inverlochy, and cruel plundering of Lom, 
on the other, were reciprocal injuries not likely to 
be forgotten. Rob Hoy was, therefore, sure of 
refuge in the country of the Campbells, both as 
having assumed their name, as connected by his 
mother with the family of Glenfalloch, and as an 
enemy to the rival house of ^lontrose. The extent 
of Argyle’s possessions, and the power of retreat¬ 
ing tliither in any emergency, gave great encou¬ 
ragement to the bold schemes of revenge which be 
had adopted. 

This W'as nothing short of the maintenance of a 
predatory war against the Duke of Montrose, whom 
he considered as the author of his exclusion from 
civil society, and of the outlawry to which he had 
been scntonce<l by letters of horning and caption 
(legal w'rits so t'alled), as w'ell as the seizure of hi» 
goods, and adjudication of his landed property 
Against his Grace, therefore. Ids tenants, friends^ 
allies, and relatives, he disposed himself to employ 
every means of annoyance in his pow’or; and though 
this was a circle suHiciently extensive for active 
depredation, Rob, who professed Inmself a Jaco¬ 
bite, took the liberty of extending his sphere of ope¬ 
rations against all whom ho chose to consider as 
I'rieiidly to the revolutionary government, or to that 
nios'. obnoxious of measures — the Union of the 
Kingdtans. Under one or other of these pretexts, 
all his iieighbonrs of the Lowdiuids w^ho liad any¬ 
thing to lose, or w'cre umvilluig to compound for 
security by paying him an annual sum for protec¬ 
tion or forbeanincc, were exposed to his ravages. 

The country in which this private warfare, or 
system of depredation, was to be carried on, was, 
until opened up by roads, in the highest degree 
favourable for his purpose. It was bi’oken up into 
naiTow valleys, the habitable part of which bore 
no proportion to the huge wildernesses of forest, 
rocks, and precipices by which they w'ero encir¬ 
cled, and vsddch was, moreover, full of inextricable 
passes, morasses, and natural strengths, unknown 
to any but the inhabitants themselves, where a few 
men acquainted with the ground were capable, with 
ordinary address, of batfling the pursuit of munbers. 
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The opinions and habits of the nearest neigh- 
bom's to the Highland line were also highly favour¬ 
able to Rob Roy’s purpose. A large proportion of 
them were of his own clan of MacGregori who 
claimed tlie property of Balquhidder, and other 
Highland districts, as Imving been part of the an- 
I cient possessions of their tribe ; though the harsh 
I laws, under tlic severity of which they had suffered 
! so deeply, had assigned tlie ovmci’ship to other fa- 
j miiies. The civil wars of the seventeenth century 
had accustomed these men to the use of arms, and 
! they were peculiarly brave and fierce from remem- 
I branco of their sufferings. The vicinity of a com- 
! paratively i*ich Lowland district gave also great 
I temptations to incursion. Many belonging to other 
j clans, habituated to contempt of induatiy, and to 
I the use of arms, di*ew towards an unprotected fron- 
I tier which promised facility of plunder; and the 
i state of the country, now so peaceable and quiet, 
verified at that time the opinion which Dr Johnson 
I heard with doubt and suspicion, that the most dis¬ 
orderly and lawless districts of the Higblanda w^ere 
those which lay nearest to the Lowland line. There 
I was, therefore, no difficulty in Hob Roy, descended 
; of a tribe which was widely dispersed in the country 
1 we have described, collecting any number of fol- 
I lowers wdiom bo might bo able to keep in action, 

I and to maintain by his proposed operations, 
j Ho himself appears to have been singularly 
adapted for the profession which bo jiroposed to 
j exercise. His stature was not of the tallest, but 
I his person was uncommonly strong and compact, 
i The greatest peculiarities of his frame were the 
I breadth of his shoulders, and the great and almost 
I disproportionod length of his arms; so remarkable, 

! indeed, that it was said he could, without stooping, 
tie the garters of his Highland hose, which are 
placed two indies below the knee. His countenance 
was open, manly, stern at periods of danger, but 
j frank and cheerful in his hours of festivity. His 
hair W'as dark red, thick, and frizzled, and curled 
I short around the face. His fasliion of dress showed, 

I of course, the knees and upper part of the leg, 
which was described to me as resembling that of a 
J Hi^dand bull, hirsute, with red hair, and evincing 
muscular strength similar to that animal. To these 
personal qualifications must be added a masterly 
use of tlie Highland sword, in wliich his length of 
arm gave him great advantage,—and a perfect and 
{ intimate knowledge of all the recesses of the wild 
{ country in which he harboured, and the character 
j of the various individuals, wliether friendly or hos¬ 
tile, with whom he might come in contact. 

His mental qualities seem to have been no less 
adapted to tlie circumstances in which he was 
placed. Though the descendant of the blood-thirsty 
Ciar Molir, ho inheiited none of his ancestor’s fe¬ 
rocity. On the contrary, Rob Roy avoided every 
i^pearance of ernehy, and it is not averred that he 
was ever the means of unnecessary bloodshed, or 
the aetor in any deed which could lead the way to 
1 .__ 


it. His schemes of plunder were connived an<yea 
ecuted with equal boldness and sagacity, an!$||^re 
almost universally successful, from the 
wliich they were laid, and the secrecy and T8ii|ttdl)^’ 
with which they were executed. Like Robin Hood 
of England, he was a kind and gentle robber, and, 
while ho took from the rich, was liberal in relieving 
the poor. This might in part be policy; but tlie 
universal tradition of the country speaks it to have 
arisen from a better motive. AH whom. I have 
conversed with, and I have in my youth seen some 
who knew Rob Roy personally, gave him the cha¬ 
racter of a benevolent and humane man " in his 
way.” 

His ideas of morality were those of an Arab 
chief, being such as naturally arose out of his wild 
education. Supposing Rob Roy to have argued on 
the tendency of the life which he pursped, whether ’ 
from choice or from necessity, he would doubtless ! 
have assumed to himself the character of a^rave ^ 
man, who, deprived of his natural rights by the 
partiality of laws, endeavoured to assert them b;y 
the strong hand of natural power; and he is most 
felicitously described as I’oasoniiig thus, in the high- 
toned poetry of my gifted friend Wordsworth— I 


Say, then, that ho was wise as brave, 

As wise in thought as bold in deed; 

For in the principles of things 
He sought his moral creed. 

Said gwierons Rob, “ Wliat need of Rooks ? 

Burn all the statutes and thi’ir shelves! 
They stir us up against our kind, 

And worse, against ourselves. 

“ We have a passion, make a law. 

Too false to guide us or control; 

And for the law itself we light 
In bitterness of soul. 


“ And puzzled, blinded, then we lose 
Distinctions that are plain and lew; 
These lind I graven on my heart. 

That tolls ino what to do. 

The creatures see of flood and field. 
And those that travel on the wind; 
With them no strife can last; they live 
In peace, and peace of mind. 


r 




•*For why? Because the good old rule 
Sufficeth thorn; the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can. 


“ A lesson which is quickly learn’d, 

A signal through which all can see; 
Thus, nothing here provokes the strong 
To wanton cruelty. 


“ And freakishness of mind is check’d, 
tie tamed who foolishly aspires, 
Wliile to the measure of his might 
Each fashions his desires. 


“ All kinds and creatures stand and fall 
By strength of prowess or of wit; 

Tis God’s appointment who must sway. 
And wdio is to submit. 


“ Since then,” said Robin, i^‘ right is plain, 
And longest life is but a day, 

To have my ends, maintain my rights. 

I’ll take the shortest way.” 


And thus among these rocks he lived, ^ 
Through summer's heat and winter’s * 

The ea^o, he was lord above. 

And Kob was lord below. ' ? 

We are not, however, to suppose the ehamct^F^ 
of this distinguished outlaw to be that an aetual 
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he^ uniformly and consistently on such 

nnplhpirinciples as the illustrious bard who, stand- 
iiis gmve, has vindicated his fame. On the 
mntrsaf, as is common with barbarous chiefs, Rob 
Roy. appears’to have mixed his profeasions of prin¬ 
ciple with a large alloy of craft and dissimulation, 
of which his conduct during the civil war is suffi¬ 
cient proof. It is also said, and truly, that although 
liis^ourtesy was one of his strongest characteristics, 
yet sometimes he assumed an arrogance of manner 
which was not easily endured by the high-spirited 
men to whom it was addressed, auddrew the daring 
outlawinto frequent disputes, from which he did not 
always come off with credit. From this it has been 
inferred, that Rob Roy was more of a bully than a 
hero, or at least that he liad, according to the com¬ 
mon phrase, his fighting days. Some aged men Avho 
knew him .weJJ, have described him also as better 
iit^ t^ck-tulzie, or scuffle within doors, than in 
niojjqil combat. The tenor of his life may be quoted 
to repel tliis charge •, while, at the .same time, it 
must be allowed, that the situation in which ho w’as 
placed rendered him prudently averse to maintain¬ 
ing quarrels, whore nothing was to be had save 
blow\s, and wdiore success would have nxised up 
against him new and pow erful enemies, in a country 
where revenge w'ris still considered as a duty rather 
tlian a crime. The power of commanding liis pas¬ 
sions, oil such occasions, far from being inconsist¬ 
ent with the part which Mactlregor had to perform, 
was essentially necessary, at the period when he 
lived, to prevent his career from being cut short. 

E may here mention one or two occasions on 
which Rob Roy appears to have given way in the 
maimei' alluded to. My late venerable friend, John 
Pjjj^av of Ochtertyre, alike eminent as a classical 
sc^ar and as an authentic register of the ancient 
hiff'^Wand mannci’sof Scotland, informed me, that 
on'^'ccasioii of a public meeting at a bonfire in the 
town of Doimc, Rob Roy gave some ofience to James 
Edmondstouo of Newton, the same gentleman who j 
was unfortunately concerned in the slaughter of 
Lord Rollo (See Maclaurin’s Criminal Trials, No. 
IX.), when Edrnondstono compelled MacGregor to 
quit the towm on pain of being tlirown by him into 
the bonfire. I broke one of your^ibs on a foianer 
occasion,” said he, ‘‘ and now', Rob, if you provoke i 
me farther, .1 will break your neck.” But it must ! 
be remembered that Edmondstone was a man of 
consequence in the Jacobite party, as he carried 
the royal standard of James VII. at the battle of 
Sherriff-muir, and also, that he was near the door of 
his i^wn mansion-house, and probably surrounded ; 
by his friends and adherents. Rob Roy, however, ; 

affectation of foppery were united, j 
less trequentiy the case, with a spirit of innate . 
WUK^tyi Ho is thus described in Lord Binnlng’s satirical I 
entitled “ Argylo's Levee, V 

/ ** St* thnes had Harry bow’d unseen 

Before he dared trance; 


suffered in reputation for retiring under such a 
threat. 

Another well-vouched case is that of Cuxmingham 
of Boqulian. 

Henry Cunningham, Esq, of Boquhan, was a 
gentleman of Stirlingshire, who, like many exqui* 
siUs of our own time, united a natural high spirit 
and daring character witli an affectation of delicacy 
of adtlress and manners amounting to foppery.^ 
He chanced to be in company with Rob Roy, who, 
eitiler in contempt of Boquhan’s supposed effemi¬ 
nacy, or because he thought him a safe person to 
fix .a quarrel on (a point which Rob's enemies al¬ 
leged he was wont to consider), insulted him so 
grossly that a challenge passed between them. The 
goodwife of the cladiaii had hidden Cunninglmm’a 
sw'ord, and, w hile he rummaged the house in quest 
of liis own or some other, Rob Roy w'ent to tiio 
Sliieling Hill, the appointed place of combat, and 
paraded there with great majesty, waiting for hia ’ 
antagonist. In the meantime, Cunningham had 
rummaged out an old sw’ord, and, euteidng the 
grountl of contest in all haste, rushed on the out¬ 
law w'ith such lujcxpccted fury that he fairly drove 
him ofi the field, nor did he show himself in the 
village again for some time. Mr MacGregor Stir¬ 
ling has a softened account of this anecdote in his 
now edition of Nimino’s Stirlingsliire; still he re¬ 
cords Rob Roy's discomfiture. 

Occasionally Rob Roy suffered disastei’s, and 
incurred great ])ersonai danger. On one remark¬ 
able occasion he was saved by the coolness of his 
lieutenant, Macanaleister, or Fletcher, the Little 
John of his band—a fine active fellow, of course, 
and celebrated as a marksman. It happened that 
:\racGrcgor and his party had been surprised and 
dispersed by a superior force of horse and foot, 
and the word was given to split aud squander.” 
Each shifted for himself, )/Ut a bold di'agoon at¬ 
tached iuinself to pursuit of Rob, and overtaking 
him, struck at him with his broadsword. A plate 
of iron in his bonnet saved the MacGregor from 
being cut down to the teeth ; but the blow was heavy 
enough to bear him to the ground, crying, as he 
fell, “ 0, Macanaleister, is there niiething in her 1” 

(i. e. in the gun.) The trooper, at the same time, 
exclaiming, “ D—n jo, your mother never wrought 
your night-cap !” had his arm raised for a second 
blow, when Macanaleister fired, and the ball pierced 
the dragoon's heart. 

Such as he was, Rob Roy’s progress m liis oc¬ 
cupation is thus described by a gentleman of sense 
and talent, who resided within the circle of liis 
predatory wars, had probably felt their effects, and 

The Dulte then, turning round well pleased. 

Said, ‘ Sene you’ve been In Franco, 

A more polite and jaunty man 
I never saw before: 

Then Harry bow'd, and blush’d, and bow'd. 

And strutted to the door.* 

See a Collection of Original Poems, by Scotoh Qontloinea, 
voL il. page i2i>. 
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gpeaks of tliem, as might be expected, with little 
of the forbearance with which, from their peculiar 
and romantic character, they are now regarded. 

This man (Rob Roy MacGregor) was a person 
of sagacity, and neither wanted stratagem nor ad- 
' dress; and, having abandoned himself to all been- 
tiousness, set himvself at the head of all the loose, 
vagrant, and desperate people of that clan, in the 
west end of Pertli and Stirlingshires, and infested 
those whole countries with thefts, robberies, and 
depredations. Very few who lived within his reach 
(that is, within the distance of a noctui*nal expe¬ 
dition) could promise to themselves security, either ! 
for their persons or effects, without subjecting them¬ 
selves to pay him a heavy and shameful tax of black- 
mail* He at Last proceeded to such a degree of 
audaciousness, that he committed robberies, raised 
contributions, and resented quarrels, at the head 
of a verj' considerjiblc body of armed men, in open I 
day, and in the face of the Government.”^ 

The extent and success of these depredations i 
cannot be surprising, when wo consider that the 
scene of them was laid in a country where the ge¬ 
neral law was neither enforced nor respected. 

Having recorded that the general habit of cattle- 
stealing had blinded even those of the better classes 
to the infamy of the practice, and that as men’s pro¬ 
perty consisted entirely in herds, it was rendered in 
the highest degree precarious, M r G rahame adds— 

“ On these accounts there is no culture of ground, 
no improvement of pastures, and, from the same 
reasons, no manufactures, no trade; in short, no 
industry. The people are extremely prolific, and 
therefore so numerous, that there is not business 
in that country, according to its present order and 
economy, for the one-half of them. Every place 
is full of idle people, accustomed to arms, and lazy 
in everything but rapines and depredations. As 
huddd or aquarltw houses are to be found every¬ 
where through the country, so in these they saunter 
I away their time, and frequently consume there the 
returns of tlicir illegal purchases. Here the laws 
have never been executed, nor the authority of the 
magistrate ever established. Here the officer of 
the law neither dare nor can execute his duty, and 
several places are about thirty miles from lawful 
persons. In short, here is ho order, no authority 
no govenmicnt.” 

The period of the Rchcllion, 1715, approach.ed , 
soon after Rob Roy had attained celebrity. His j 

1 MrOrahameof Gartmore’s Caiiso!< of the Disturbances ! 
In the Highlands. See Jamieson’s edition of Hurt’s Letters 
from the North of Scotland, Appendix, vol. ii. p. 318. 

“ At night they arrived at Luss, where they were 
Joined by Sir Iluniphry Colquhoun of Luss, and James 
Grant of Plascander, his son-in-law, follow'ed by forty or 
fifty stately fellows in their short hose and belted plaids, 
armed each of them with a well-tlxed gun on his shoulder. ' 
a strong handsome target, with a sharp-pointed steel of ^ 
above half an ell in length screwed Into the navel of it, on 
hi a left arm, a sturdy claymore by his side, and a pistol or 
two, with a dirk and knife, in his History of 

iA& HeSettion, 4to, p. 287. 

3 Tbe Loch Lomond expedition was jxidged worthy to 


Jacobite partialities w'ere now placed in oppof^oa 
to his sense of the obligations which ho owedJp the 
indirect protection of the Duke of Argyle. 
desire of drowning his sounding steps a&ld ^ 
din of general war,” induced him to join the forces 
of the Earl of Mar, altliough his patron, the Duke 
of Argyle, was at the head of the army opposed to 
the Highland insurgents. 

The MacGregors, a large sept of them at least, 
that of Ciiir Mohr, on this occasion, were not com¬ 
manded by Rob Roy, but by his nephew ah*eady 
mentioned, Gregor MacGregor, otherwise called 
James Grahame of Glengyle, and still better re¬ 
membered by the Gaelic epithet of Ghlune Dhu, i. €. 
Black Knee, from a black spot on one of his knees, 
which his Highland garb rendered visible. There 
can be no qiiestion, however, that being then very 
young, Glengyle must have acted on most occasions 
by the advice and direction of so experienced a 
leader as his uncle. 

The MacGregors assembled in numbers at that 
period, and began even to threaten the Lowlands to¬ 
wards tbe lower extremity of Loch Lomond. They 
suddenly seized all the boats which were upon the 
lake, and, probably with a view to some entei’prise 
of their own, drew them overland to inversnaid, in 
order to intercept the progress of a large body of 
west-country wings who wc*ro in arms for the Go¬ 
vernment, and moving in that direction. 

The wings made an f'xcursion for the recovery 
of the boats. Their fiun-os consisted of volunteers 
from Paisley, Kilpatrick, and elsewhere, who, with 
the assistance of a body of seamen, were towed up 
the river Leveii in long-boats belonging to the ships 
of war then lying in the Clyde. At Luss they were 
joined by the forces of Sir Humphry Colquhoun, 
and James Grant, his son-in-law, with theirj'Tfol- 
lowers, attired in the Highland dress of the ^od, 
which is picturesquely described.^ The whole^Arty 
crossed to Craig-Royston, but the MacGregors did 
not ollbr combat. If wo are to believe the account 
of the expedition given by the historian Rae, they 
leaped on shore at Craig-Royston with the utmost 
inh'opidity, iic enemy appearing to oppose them, 
and, by the noise of their drums, wdiich they beat 
incessantly, ani the discharge of their ai’tillery and 
small anus, terrified the IMacGregors, whom they 
appear never to have seen, out of their fastnesses, 
and caused them to fly in a panic to the general 
camp of the Highlanders at Strath Fillan.^ The 

form a separate pamphlet, which I have not seen, but, at 
quoted by the historian Rac, it must be delectable, /■ ^ 

“ On the morrow, being Thursday the 13th, they ♦ / 

their expedition, and about noon <!!anie to Inveranai ^ 

S lace of danger, where the Paisley men and those oti Jy hi 
arton, and several of the other companies, to the n| J 
of an hundred men, with the greatest intrepidity Ic^' ' J 
shore, got up to the top of the mountains, and stood t Hi 

sidcrablo time, beating their drums all the while^riy fhicb' 
enemy appearing, they went in quest of their boats, 
the rebels had seized, and having casually lighted on\ 
ropes and oars hid among the shrubs, at length they folsi 4 
the boats drawn up a good way on the land, which thfe 
hurled down to the loch. Such of them as were not da\ 
niaged they carried off wdth them, and such as were, th©A, 
sank and hewed to pieces. That same night they returne f 
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tuiiiry men succeeded in getting possession 
,ts, at a great expenditure of noise and 
fc, and little risk of danger. 

After this temporaiy removal from bis old haunts, 
Rob Roy was sent by the Earl of Mar to Aberdeen, 
to raise, it is believed, a part of the clan Gregor, 
which is settled in that country. These men were 
of his own family (the race of the Ciar Mohr.) They 
were the descendants of about three hundred Mac¬ 
Gregors whom the Earl of Murray, about the year 
1624, transported from his estates in Monteith to 
oppose against hia enemies the Macintoshes, a race 
as hardy and restless as they were themselves. 

But while in the city of Aberdeen, Rob Roy met 
a relation of a very different class and character 
from those whom he was sent to summon to arms. 
This was Dr James Gregory (by descent a Mac- 
Gregor^h patriarch of a dynast^^ of j)rofessora 
distijuarfished f^or literary and scientific talent, and 
tli.©--^andfatlier of the late eminent physician and 
accomplished scholar, Profeshor Gregory of Edin¬ 
burgh. This gentleman wjis at the time Professor 
of Medicine in King’s College, Aberdeen, and son 
of Dr James Gregory, distinguished in science as 
the inventor of the reflecting telescope. With such 
a family it may seem our friend Rob could have bad 
little communion. But civil war is a species of 
misery whieli introduces men to strange bedfellows. 
Br Gregory thought it a ])oint of pnidence to claim 
kindred, at so critical a period, with a man so for¬ 
midable and influential. He invited Rob Roy to 
uis house, and treated him with so much kindness, 
that ho produced in his generous bosom a degree of 
gratitude which seemed likely to occasion very in- 
corive:^nt effects. 

‘4«c Professor had a son about eight or nine 
yeaiQ'.old,—a lively, stout boy of liis age,—with 
wh<j ^>T Aippearaiice our Highland Robin Hood was 
much taken. On the day before liis departure from 
the liouse of his learned relative, Rob Roy, who 
had pondered deeply how he might requite his 
cousin’s kindness, took Dr Gregory a^5idc, and ad¬ 
dressed him to this purport;—“ My dear kinsman, 
I have been tliinking wliat T could do to show my 
sense of your hospitality. Now, here you liave a 
fine spirited boy of a son, wliom you are ruining by 
cramming him with your useless book-learning, and 
I am determined, by way of manifesting my great 
good-will to you and yours, to take him with me 
and make a man of him.” The learned Professor 
was utterly overwhelmed when his warlike kinsman 
announced his kind purpose, in language which im- 

to LusJ, and thence next day to Dil^nbarton, from whence 
they hid at first set out, bringing along with them the 
whole boats they found In their way on either side of the 
loch, aiw in the creeks of the isles, and mooring them un¬ 
der theMhnon of the castle. During this expedition the 
plunges discharging their patararoea, and the men their 
fbtarms, made such a thundering noise. throV<grh the 
iipUed rebounding ecjioes of tbe vast mountains on 
sides of the loch, that the MacGregors were cowed 
Smd frighted away to the rest of the rebels who were en- 
iemttp^at Strath jb’illan.” — History of the Itehelintii^ 
iio, p, m. 


plied no doubt of its being a proposal which would 
be, and ought to be, accepted with the utmost gra¬ 
titude. The tiisk of apology or explanation was of 
a most delicate description ; and there might have 
been considerable djuiger in suffering Rob Roy to 
perceive that the promotion witli which he threat¬ 
ened the son was, in the father’s eyes, the ready 
road to the gallows. Indeed, every excuse whicli 
he could at first think of—such as regret for put¬ 
ting his friend to trouble with a youth who had 
been educated in the Lowlands, and so on—only 
strengthened the chieftain’s inclination to patronize 
his young kinsman, as he supposed they arose en¬ 
tirely from the modesty of the father. He would 
for a long time take no apology, and even spoke of 
carrying off the youth by a certiiin degree of kindly 
violence, whether his father consented or not. At 
longtli the perplexed Professor pleaded that his son 
was very young, and in an infirm state of health, 
an<l not yet able to endure the hardships of a moun¬ 
tain life; but that in another year or two he hoped 
his health would be firmly established, and he would 
be in a fitting condition to attend on bis brave kins¬ 
man, and follow out the splendid destinies to which 
be opened the way. This agreement being made, 
the cousins parted, — Rob Roy pledging bis honour 
to carry his young relation to the hills with him on 
his next return to Aberdeenshire, and Dr Gregory, 
doubtless, praying in his secret soul that ho might 
never see Rob’s Highland face again. 

James Gregory, who thus escaped being his kins¬ 
man’s recruit, and in all probnlality his henchman, 
was afterwards Professor of Medicine in the Col¬ 
lege, and, like most of his family, distinguished by 
his scientific acquirements. He was rather of an ir¬ 
ritable and pertinacious disposition ; and his friemia 
were wont to remark, when he show ed any symp¬ 
tom of tlieso foibles, ‘^Ah! this comes of not having 
been educated by Rob Roy.” 

The connexion between Rob Roy and his classi¬ 
cal kinsman did not end with the period of Rob’s 
transient pow'cr. At a period considerably subse¬ 
quent to the year 1715, be was w alking in the Castio 
Street of Aberdeen, arm in arm with liis host. Dr 
James Gregory, when the drums in tbe barracks 
suddenly beat to arms, and soldiers wore seen is¬ 
suing from the barraclcs. if these lads are turn¬ 
ing out,” said Rob, taking leave of his cousin with 
great composure, “ it is time for mo to look after 
iny safety.” So saying, he dived down a close, and 
as John Bunyan says, went upon his way and was 
seen no more.” * 


1 The firRt of these anecdotes, which brings the hipest 
pitch of civilization so closely in contact with the a^t- 
savage state of society, I have heard told by the late dis¬ 
tinguished Dr Gregory; and the members of his family 
have had the kindness to collate the story with their re¬ 
collections and family documents, and furnish the au¬ 
thentic particulars. The second rests on the recoUeotlon 
of an old man, who was present when Hob took Krooch 
leave of his literary cousin on bearing the drums beat, 
and communicated* the circumstance to Mr Alexander 
Forbes, a connexion of Dr. Gregory by marriage, who w 
still alive. 



We have atready stated that Roh Roy’s conduct 
during the insurrection of 1715 was very equivocal. 
His person and followers were in the lligliiand 
army, but his heart seems to have been with the 
Duke of Argyle’s. Yet the insurgents were con¬ 
strained to trust to hira as their only guide, wlien 
they marched from Perth towards Dumblane, witli 
tlie view of crossing the Forth at what are called 
the Fords of Frew, and when they themselves said 
be could not bo relied upon. 

Tills movement to the westward, on the part of 
tlie insurgents, brought on tlie battle of Sherriff- 
muir—indecisive, indeed, in its immediate results, 
but of which the JDuko of Argylo rc;q>ed tlie whole 
advantage. In this action, it will bo recollected 
that the right wing of the Highlanders’broke and 
cut to pieces Argylc's left wing, while the clans on 
the loft of Mar’s army, though consisting of Stew'arts, 
I\Iackenzies, and Camerons, were completely routed. 
During this medley of llight and pursuit, Rob Roy 
retained his station on a hill in the centre of tbe 
llighlaud position; and though it is said his attack 
might have decided the day, he could not be pre¬ 
vailed upon to cliarge. This was the more unfor¬ 
tunate for the insurgents, as the leading of a party 
of the Macphei'sons had been committed to Mac- 
Gr(*gor. This, it is said, was owing to the age and 
infirmity of the chief of that name, who, unable to 
lead hi.s clan in pci'son, objected to his licir-api)a- 
rent, Macplierson (,>f Nord, discharging his duty on 
that occasion; so that the tribe, or a jiart of them, 
W'ere brigaded with their allies the MacGregors. 
While the favourable moment for action was gliding 
away unemployed. Mar’s positive orders reached 
Rob Roy that he should presently attack. To which 
he coolly vepUed, “ No, no! if they cannot do it 
without me, they cannot do it with me.” One of 
the Maephersons, named Alexamler, one of Rob’.s 
original profession, ndellcd a drover, but a man of 
great strength and spirit, was so incensed at the 
inactivity of his temporary leader, tliat lie tllre^^' 
off liis plaid, drew his sword, and called out to his 
clansmen, ‘‘ Let us endure tliis no longer! if lie 
will not lead you, 1 v/ill.” Rob Roy replied, with 
great coolness, “ Were the question about driving 
Highland stots or kyloes, Sandie, 1 would yield to 
your superior skill; but as it respects tlie leading 
of men, I must bo allowed to bo the better judge.” 
— Did the matter respect driving Gleii-Eigas 
Btots,” answered the Macplierson, the question 
with Rob w'ould not be, which w as to be last, but 
which was to be foremost.” Incensed at this sar¬ 
casm, MacGregor drew his sword, and they would 
liave fought upon the spot if their friends on both 
sides had not interfered. But the moment of attack 
was completely lost. Rob did not, however, neglect 
his own {cpivate interest on tlie occasion. In the 
confusioii of an undecided field of battle, lie en¬ 
riched his followers by plundering the baggage and 
the dead on both mdes. 

The fine old satirical ballad on the battle of Sher- , 
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Roy’s conduct ! riff-muir does not forget to stigmatize our 
ery equivocal. ; conduct on this memorable occasion;— 

the lligliiand ^ Bob Roy ho stood watch " 

been wath tbe Ou a hill for to catch 

nts wore enn- The booty, for aught that I saw, msyi, 

ntsweiecon For he ne’er advanced 

y guide, wlieii From the place where he stanced, 

umblane, witli 

lat are called j Notwdthstaiiding tlie sort of neutrality which Rob 
leniselves said Roy had continued to observe during the progress 
j of the Rebellion, he did not escape some of its jic¬ 
on the part of iialties. He was uicluded in tlie act of attainder, 
lo of Sherriff- J and the house in Breadalbanc, which was his place 
tediatc results, | of retreat, was burned by General Lqrd Cadogaii, 
ped the wdiole when, after the conclusion of the insuiTCction, he 
bo recollected marched through the Higlilands to disarm and pu- 
ers’broke and iiish the ofieiiding clans. But uj>on going to Inve- 
e the clans on rary wuth about forty or fifty of his followers, Rob 
iig of Stew'arts, obtained favour, by an appart'iit surrender of Uieir 
pletoly routed, arms to Colonel I’atrick Campbell of Fimi^i^ who 
suit, Rob Roy furnished them and their leader with protStions 
centre of tbe under bis h;uul. Being thus in a great measure 
said his attack secured from the resentment of Government, Rob 
d not be pre- Roy established his residence at Craig - Royston. 
e more unfor- near Loeli Lomond, in the midst of his own kins- 
ing of a party men, and lost no time in resuming Ids private 
fitted to Mac- <|uarrcl wdtli the Duke of Montrose. For tills pur* 
to the age and i'ose, he soon got on foot as many men, and well 
dio, unable to armed too, as he had yet commanded. He never 
his licir-apiia- stirred without a body-guard of ten or twelve picked 
tig his duty on followers, and without much effort could increase 
, jiart of them, them to fifty or.sixty 
MacGrogors. The Duke was not wanting in efforts to destroy 
on was gliding this trouble.soine adversary. His Grace applied to 
rders reached General Carpenter, commanding the forces in Scot- 
lek. To which land, and by his orders three parties of Boldierii 
' cannot do it were directed from the three different ppiPts /if 
me.” One of i Glasgow-, Stirling, and Fiiilarig near KiUin/uHr 
one of Rob’.s I Graham of Killearn, the Duke of Montrosi/’s ij^la- 
, but a mail of tion and factor, Slierifi-deputc also of Duinbiir/on- 
censed at the sliire, accompanied the troops, that they might act 
hat lie tlirew under the civil authority, and have the assistance 
Hod out to his of a trusty guide w-eli acquainted with the lulls. It 
longer! if lie was the object of these several columns to arrive 
replied, w ith about the same t’me in the neighbourhood of Rob 
about driving Roy’s residence, and surjirise liim and his followers, 
would yield to But heavy rains, the difficulties of the country, and 
ts tlie leading tlie good intelligence which the Outlaw was always 
better judge.” supplied w-ith, disappointed their w-ell * concerted 
ig Glen-Eigas combination. The troops, finding the birds were 
‘ the question flown, avenged themselves by destroying the ne-st 
;o be last, but They burned Rob Roy’s house,—though not with 
id at this sar- impunity; for the MacGregors, concealed among 
nd they would the thickets and cliffs, fired on fhem, and killed a 
■ituids on both grenadier. • ' 

ineut of attack Rob Roy avenged himself for the loss which he 
wever, neglect sustained on this occasion by an act of smgular 
ision. In the audacity. About the middle of Noveiiiib^\ 1716, 
battle, lie eii- John Graham of Killearn, already meirtioned as 
e baggage and factor of the Montrose family, went to a place oailed 
Chapel En^ock, where the tenants of the Duke 
battle of Sher- summoned to aoDear with their termly rcnts» Tliey 
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accordiiigly, and the factor had received 
rea^money to the amount of about £300, when 
I^b Roy entered the room at tlie head of an armed 
party. Tlie steward endeavoured to protect the 
Duke’s property by throwing tlie books of accounts 
and money into a gairet, trusting they might escape 
I notice. But the experienced freebooter was not to 
be baiBed where such a prize was at stake. He 
recovered the books and cash, placed liimself calmly 
in tlie receipt of custom, examined the accounts, 
pocketed the money, and gave receipts on the Duke’s 
part, saying he would hold reckoning with the Duke 
of Montrose out of the damages which he had sus¬ 
tained by his Grace’s means, in whicli he included 
the losses he had suffered, as well by the buruing 
of Ilia liouse by Gencml Cadogan, as by the later 
expedition against Craig - Royston. He then re¬ 
quested JhAr Graham to attend him; nor does it 
app'||*rthat he treated him with any personal vio- 
or even rudeness, although he informed him 
he regarded him as a hostage, and menaet'd rougli 
usage in ease he should be })ursued, or in danger of 
being overtaken. Few more audacious feats have 
been performed. After some rapid changes of place 
(the fatigue attending which was the only annoyance 
that Mr Graham seems to have coinjilained of), he 
carried his piisoner to an island on Loch Katrine, 
and caused him to write to the Duke, to state that 
his ransom was fixed at 3400 merks, being the 
balance which MacGregor pretended remained due 
to him, after deducting all that he owed to the Duke 
of Montrose. 

However, after detaining Mr Graham five or six 
days in custody on the island, which is still called 
Rob j^fcoy’s Prison, and could be no comfortable 
d^Mj^hig for November nights, the Outlaw seems 
to have despaired of attaining further advantage 
frolu his bold attempt, iiiid suffered his prisoner to 
depart uiiiiijm*cd, with the account-books, and bilis j 
granted by the tenants, taking especkil care to re- | 
tain the cash.^ i 

Other pranks are told of Rob, which argue the j 
same boldness and sagacity os tlie seizure of Kil- 
learn. The Duke of Montrose, weary of his inso¬ 
lence, procured a quantity of arms, and distributed 
them among his tenantry, in order that they might 
defend themselves against future violences. But 


they fell into different hands from those they were 1 
intended for. The MacGregors made separate at¬ 
tacks on the houses of the tenants, and disarmed 
them all one after another, not, as was supposed, 
without the consent of r&any of the peraous so dis¬ 
armed. 

Asia great part of the Duke’s rents were payable 
in kind, there were gimels (graSiaries) established 
for swing up the com at Moulin, and elsewhere i 


L?rhe reader will find two original letters of the l>ubo 
OL^ontrosO) with that which Mr Graham of KUlearn dis- 
jTatched from his prison-house by the Outlaw's command, 
the Apitendix, No. 11, p. 24. | 

* About 1793, when the author chanced to pass that way I 


on the Bucliauan estate. To these storehouses Hob 
Roy used to repair with a sufficient force, and of 
course when lie was least expected, and Insist upon 
the deliver)^ of quantities of grain—sometimes for 
his own use, and sometimes for tlie assistance of 
the country i)eople; always giving regular receipts 
in his own name, and pretending to reckon with tlie 
Duke for what sums lie received. 

In the meanwhile a garrison was established by 
Goveniment, the ruins of which may he still seen 
about half way betwixt I^och Lomond and Loch 
Katrine, upon Rob Roy’s original property of In- 
versnaid. Even this military establishilient couM 
not bridle the restless MacGregor. He contrived 
to surprise the little fort, disarm the soldiers, and 
destroy the fortification. It was aftemards re- 
esfiiblished, and again taken by the MacGregors 
under Rob Roy’s nephew, Ghlune Dim, previous 
to the insurrection of 1745-6. Finally, the fort of 
liiversiiaid was a third time repaired after the 
extinction of civil discord; and When w'e find the 
celebrated General Wolfe commanding in it, tiie 
imagination is strongly affected by the variety of 
time and events which the circumstance brings si¬ 
multaneously to recollection. It is now totally dis¬ 
mantled.^ 

It was not, strictly speaking, as a pi’ofessed de* 
predator that Rob Roy now conducted his opera¬ 
tions, but as a sort of contractor for the police; ui 
Scottish phrase, a lifter of black-*mail. The nature 
of this contract has been described in the Novel of 
Waverley, and in the notes on that work. Mr 
Graham of Gai'tmore’s de 8 cri 2 )tion of the eliaracter 
may he Iiere transcribed : — 

The confusion and disorders of tlie country 
were so great, and the Government so absolutely 
neglected it, that the sober people there were ob¬ 
liged to purchase some security to theii* effects, by 
shameful and ignominious contracts of black-mail. 
A person wlio had the gi'eatest coiTespondenco with 
the thieves, was agrc(‘d witli to preserve the lands 
contracted for from thefts, fur certain sums to be 
paid yearly. Upon this fund he employed one half 
of the thieves to recover stolon cjittle, and the other 
half of them to steal, in order to make this agree¬ 
ment and blaclv-raail contract necessary. The estates 
of those gentlemen who refused to contract, or give 
countenance to that peniicious practice, are plun¬ 
dered by the thieving part of the watch, in order 
to force them to purchase their protection. Their 
leader calls himself the Captain of the Watoh, and 
his banditti go by that name. And as this gives 
them a kind of authority to traverse the country, 
so it malces them capable of doing any mischief. 
These corps through the Highlands raake'altogether 
a very considerable body of men, inured from theh 

while on a tour through the Highlands, a garriion, cor- 
slsting of a single veteran, was still maintained at Inrer- 
snaid. The venerable warder was reaping hla barley crofl 
in all neac© and tranquillity; and when we asked admit¬ 
tance repose ourselves, he told us we would find th< 
key of The fort tmder the door 


i 
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io^cy to the gi*oate&t fatigues, and very capable 
to act in a niilitaiy way when occasion offers. 

“ People who are ignorant and enthusiastic, who 
are in ahsolnte dependence upon their chief or 
landlord, who are directed in their consciences by 
Koman Catholic priests, or nonjuring clergymen, 
and who arc not masters of any ])ropcrty, may easily 
he formed into any mould. They fear no dangers, 
as they have nothing to lose, and so can with ease 
be induced to attempt anything. Nothing can make 
their condition worse; confusions and troubles do 
commonly indulge them in such licentiousness, tliat 
by these they better it.”^ 

' As the px’actice of contracting for black-mail was 
an obvious encouragement to rajiine, and a great 
obstacle to the course of justice, it was, by the sta¬ 
tute 1567, chap. 21, declared a capital crime, botli 
on the part of him who levied and him who paid 
tliis sort of tax. Put the necessity of tlie case pre¬ 
vented tlie execution of tliis scvmx* law, 1 believe, 
in any one instance ; and men went ou submitting 
to a certain unlawful imposition, rather than run 
the risk of utter ruin,—just as it is now found dif¬ 
ficult or impossible to prevent those who have lost 
a very large sum of money by robbery, from com¬ 
pounding with the felons for restoration of a part 
of their booty. 

At what rate Hob Pvoy levied black-mail, 1 never 
Heard stated; but there is a formal contract, by 
which his nephew, in 1741, agreed with various 
landholders of estates in the counties of Perth, Stir¬ 
ling, and Dumbarton, to recover cattle stolen from 
them, or to pay the value within six montlis of the 
lofis being intimated, if such intimation were made 
to him with sufficient dispatch, in consideration of a 
payment of £5 on each £100 of valued rent, which 
was not a very heavy insurance. Petty thefts were 
not included in the contract; but the theft of one 
horse, or one head of black cattle, or of slicep ex¬ 
ceeding the number of six, fell under tlie agree- 

! ment. 

Ilob Roy’s orofits uooii such contracts brouglit 
nim m a consiaerame revenue in monev or cattle, 
of which he made a popular use; for ho was pub¬ 
licly liberal, as well as privately beneficent. Tlie 
minister of the f)arish of Ilalquhidder, whose name 
was Robison, was at one time threatening to pur¬ 
sue the parish for .'in augmentation of Ins stijiend. 
Rob Roy took an oppurtimity to assure him that he 
would do well to abstain from this new exaction,--- 
a hint which the minister did not fail to under- 
Btand. But to make him some indemnification, 
MacGregor presented him every year with a cow 
and a fat sheep; and no scruples as to the mode in 
wliich the donor came by them, are said to have 
affected the reverend gentleman’s conscience. 

The following account of the proceedings of Ilob 
Roy, on an application to him from one of his con¬ 
tractors, had in it something very interesting to 
me, as told by an old counti'yman in the Lennox 

‘ Letteri from the North of ScotUnd. vol. U, pp. 344-ft. 


who was present on the expedition. But as tperc 
is no point or mai'ked incident in the storyjr*td as 
it must necessarily be without the half-fright^d, . 
half-bewildered look, with which the narrator aoy 
companied his recollections, it may possibly lose 
its effect when transferred to paper. 

My informant stated himself to have been a lad 
of fifteen, living with his father on the estate of a 
gentleman in the Lennox, whose name X have for¬ 
gotten, ill the capacity of herd. On a fine morning 
in the end of October, the period when such cala¬ 
mities were almost always to be apprehended, tliey 
found the liighland thieves had been down upon 
them, and swept away ton or twelve head of cattle. , 
Rob Roy was sent for, and came with a party of 
seven or eight armed men. lie heard with great 
gravity all that could be told hijii of the circum-^ 
stances of the creaghy and expressed htS-^onfide]|ice 
i that the hyrd-ichldiifows'^ could not havex^^iHed 
I their booty far, and tliat he should be. able ivxro- 
I cover them, lie desired that two Lowlanders should 
; be sent on tlie party, as it was not to be expected 
i that any of his gentlemen would take the trouble of 
I driving the cattle wlieu he should recover posses¬ 
sion of them. My informant and his father were 
dispatched on the expedition. They had no good¬ 
will to the journey; nevertheless, provided witli a 
little food, and with a dog to help them to manage 
the cattle, they set off with MacGregor. They ti’a 
veiled a long day's journey in the direction of the 
mountain Benvoii’lich, and slept for the night in 
a niinous hut or botliy. The lu'xt morning they 
i resumed their journey among the hills, Rob Roy 
I directing their course by signs and marks on the 
j heath, wliich my informant ilid not understand. ,, 
About noon, Roll commanded the armed l^rfy 
to lialt, and to lie couched in tlie heather where it 
was thickest. “ Do you and your son,” he said to 
the oldest laiwlander, “ go boldly over the hill;— 
you will .sec beneath you, in a glen ou the otlier ■ 
side, your master’s cattle feeding, it may be, with I 
1 others: gather your own together, talung care to 1 
1 disturo no one else, ana anve tnem w inis place, if i 
) any one speak t^* or tlireaien vou, tell them that I 
am here, at the head of twenty men.”—But what 
if they abuse us, or kill us?” said the Lowland 
peasant, by no means delighted at finding the em¬ 
bassy imposed on him and his son. “ If they do 
you any wrong,” said Rob, ** I will never forgive 
them as long as I live.” The Lowlandcr was by 
no means content with this si^curity, but did not 
tliink it safe to dispute Hob’s injunctions. 

He and his son climbed the lull, therefore, found 
a deep valley, where tliere grazed, as Rob had pre¬ 
dicted, a large herd of cattle. They cautiously se¬ 
lected those which their master had lost, aj^ took 
measures to drive them over the hill. As 3 b»oii as 
tliey began to remove them, they were surplrisod 
by hearing cries and screams; and looking 
in fear and trembling, they saw a woman, seemii^ 

> Mad herdsmen •— a name given to cattla-stealore. j 
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to »QVC started out of the oartu, who Jlyted at them, 
i that^i^scolded tliem, in Gaelic. When they con- 
triy^dj^ however, in the beat Gaelic they could, 

I muster, to deliver the message Rob Roy told them, 

I she became silent, and disappeared without offer- 
; ing them any further «annoyanc«i. The chief hoard 
; their story on their return, and spoke with groat 
' complacency of the an which he possessed of put¬ 
ting such tilings to rights without any implejisant 
' bustle. The party were now on their road home, 
and the danger, though not the fatigue, of the cx- 
, pcdition was at an end. 

They drove on the cattle with little repose until 
I it was nearly dark, when iiob proposed to halt for 
i the night upon a wide mo(*r, across which a cold ! 
i north-east wind, with frost on its wing, was whist- \ 
i ling to the tune of the Pipers of Strath-1 )earn.^ 

' I'he Highlanders, sheltered by their plai<!s, lay 
dowjp ii^'he heath comfortably enougli, b\it the 
LowWjjjtiaora had no prutcotioii whatever. Rob Roy 
observing this, directed one of his followers to af¬ 
ford the old mail a portion of his })Iaid; ‘‘ for tlu^ 

I oallant (boy), he may,” said the fnaibooter, “ k('"p 
j himself warm by walking about and watching the 
{ cattle.” My informant hoard this sciiteiiee with no 
small distress; and as the frost wind grew move 
and more cutting, it seemed to freez(j the very blood 
m Ills young veins. He had been ex}>osed to w eather 
all his life, he said, but never could forget the cold 
' of that night; in so much that, in tiic bitterness of 
• his heart, he cursed the bright moon for giving no 
. heat with so ranch light. At length the some of 


of a body of his own tenantry, the Duke of Mon 
trose actually surprised Rob Roy, and made him 
prisoner. He was mounted behind one of the Duke’s 
followers, named James Stewart, and made fast to 
him by a horse-gu*th. The person who had him 
thus in charge was grandfather of the intelligent 
man of the same name, now dece<'iscd, who lately 
kept the inn in tlie vicinity of Loch Katrine, and 
acted as a guide to visitors through tliat beautiful 
scenery. From him 1 learned the story many years 
before ho was cither a puhlicaii, or a guide, except 
to moorfowl shooters.— It was evening (to resume 
the story), and the Dulce was pressing on to lodge 
his prisoner, so long sought after in vain, in some 
place of security, when, in crossing the Toitk or 
i’orth, 1 forget which, MacGregor took an oppor¬ 
tunity to conjure Stewart, by all the ties of old 
acquaintance and good-neighbourhood, to give him 
I some chance of an escape from an assured doom, 
j Stewart was moved with compassion, perhaps with 
fear. He slipped th<i girth-buckle, and Rob drop¬ 
ping dow'ii from behind the horse's croupe, dived, 
swam, and e‘^eaped, pretty much as described in 
tile Novel. When James Stewart came on shore, 
tile Duke hastily demanded where his prisoner was; 

! ami as no distinct answer was returned, instantly 
■ suspected Stewart's conui\aiice at tho escape of 
' the outlaw ; and, dravving a steel pistol from his 
belt, struck him down with a blow on the head, 
from the elfects of which, his descendant said, ho 
never completely recovered. 

Ill the success of his repeated escapes from the 


' cold and weariness became so intolerable, that lie 
resolved to desert his watch to seek some repose 
; and slieltor. With that purpose, he couched him¬ 
self d<>^i behind one of the most Inilky of the liigh- 
hni^i-s, who acted as lieutenant to the party. Not 
satifified with having secured the shelter of tlu; 
man’s large person, he coveted a share of his plaiil, 
and by imperceptible degrees drew a corner of it 
round him. He was now comparatively in para¬ 
dise, and slept sound till daybreak, w hen he awoke, 
and w’as terribly afraid on observing that his noc¬ 
turnal operations had altogether uncovered the 
’ dhuiniewassell’s neck and shouhhu’s, wiiich, lack¬ 
ing the plaid wliich should have protected them, 
were covex'ed with cranmuch {i.e. hoar frost.) 'i'he 
lad rose in great di’ead of a beating, at least, when 
it should be found how luxuriously he had been 
accommodated at the expense of a principal person 
of the party. Good Mr Lieutenant, however, got 
up and shook himself, rubbing oif tho hoar frost 
with his plaid, and miitteriiig something of a caukl 
neighU They then drove on the cattle, which were 
restored to their owner without farther adventure. 
The ftibovo can hardly be termed a tale, but yet it 
conta^P materials botli for the poet and artist. 

It/w^s perhaps about the same time tliat, by a 
rapid march into tlie Ralijuhidder hills at the head 

^ The winds which sweep a wild glen irf Iladenoch are I 
ha eaUed. 


jHirsuit of his pow'erful enemy, Rob Roy at length 
; became wanton and facetious. He wrote a mock 
; ehalleiige to tho Duke, which lie circulated among 
! his friends to amuse them over a bottle. The 
; reader will find this document in the Appendix.* 
i It is written in a good hand, and not particularly 
: <U'tiei‘'nt in grammar or spelling. Our Southern 
: readers must be given to uiulerstand that it was a 
; ])iece of liumour, — a in short,—on the part 

■ of (h<! outlawq who was too sagacious to propose 
1 i ueh a rencontre in reality. Tliis letter was writ- , 
It n in the \ear 17 15k 

I In the follow'ing yt ar Roll Roy composed another 
I epistle, v('ry little to his own reputation, os he 
I iheiidn confesses having jilayed booty during tho 
j civjJ war of 171.7. U is addressed to General Wade, 

; at that time engaged in disarming the Highland 
j clans, and making military roads through thecoim- j 
1 try. The letter is a singular composition. It seta | 
I out the w'rilf'r's real and unfeigned desire to iiavo ! 
i <dfore<l his service to King George, but for his lia- 
I bility to be thrown into jail for a civil debt, at the 
I Instance of tho Duke of Montrose. Being thus de- 
; tarred from taking the right side, he acknowledged 
lie embraced the wrong one, upon Falstaff’s prin* 
ciple, that since the King wanted men and the re¬ 
bels soldiers, it were worse shame to be idle in su^ 

« Appendix. No. HI. p. 116. 
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1 a stirrmg world, than to embrace the worst side, 

I were it as black as I’ebellion could make it. The 
I impossibility of his being neutral in such a debate, 
Rob seems to lay down as an undeniable proposition. 
At the same time, while he acknowledges having 
been forced into an unnatural rebellion against King 
George, be pleads that be not only avoided acting 
offensively against bis Majesty’s forces on all oc¬ 
casions, but, on the contiiu-y, sent to them what 
intelligence he could collect from time to time ; for 
the truth of which he refers to his Grace the Duke 
of Argyle. What iiilluonce this plea had on Ge¬ 
neral Wade, we have no means of knowing. 

Bob Boy ap])cars to have contiinied to live very 
much as usual. His fame, in tlic meanwliile, passed 
beyond the narrow limits of the country in wliich 
he resided. A prete nded history of him a]>poared 
in London during his lifetime, under the title of 
tlic Highland Rogue. Tt is a catch-j^eimy publica¬ 
tion, bearing in front the effigy of a spi'cles of ogre, 
witli a beard of a foot in length; and his actions 
are as nincli exaggcratecl as his personal appear¬ 
ance. Some few of the host known adventures of 
the hero are told, though with little accuracy ; but 
the greater part of the pamphlet is entirely ficti¬ 
tious. It is great pity so excellent a theme for a j 
naiTativc of tlie kind had not fallen into the hands | 
of De Foe, who was engaged at the time on sub- ^ 
jects somcwliat similar, though inferior in dignity 
and interest. ; 

As Bob Boy advanced in years, he became more 
peaceable in his habits, and his iK'phew Glsluno 
Dhu, with most of liis tribe, renounced those pecu¬ 
liar quarrels with the Dulic of Montrose, by which ' 
his uncle had been distinguished. The ])olicy of 
that great family had latterly been rather to attach ; 
this wild tribe by kindness than to follow the mode 1 
of violence which had been hitherto inelFoctually ! 
resorted to. Leases at a low rent were granted to ■ 
many of the MacGregors, wlio had heretofore lield ■ 
possessions in the Dnke’s Highland property merely • 
by occupancy; and Glengylo (or lilack-kiiee), who I 
continued to act as collector of black-mail, ma- ! 
naged his police, as a commander of the Highland I 
watch arrayed at the charge of Government. He ! 
is said to have strictly abstained from the open 
and lawless depredations which Ins kinsman had 
practised. 

It was probably after this state of temporary 
quiet had been obtained, that Bob Roy began to 
tliink of the concerns of his future state. He had 
been ored, and long professed himself, a Protes¬ 
tant ; but in his later years he embraced the Homan 
Catholic faith,—perhaps on Mrs Cole’s principle, 
that it was a comfortable religion for one of his 
calling. He is said to have alleged as the cause of 
liis conversion, a desii^e to gratify the noble family 

* Such aa admission is ascribed to the robber, Donald 
Be«n Lean, In Waverley, p. 153 . 

* Some accounts state, Umt Appin himself was Rob 
I Roy 8 antagonlat on this occasion. My rocollection, from 


of Perth, w'ho were then strict Catholics. 
as he observed, assumed the name of th^JQjWe of 
Argjde, his first protector, he could pay no COT^jpii- 
ment worth the Earl of Perth’s acceptance, 
complying with his mode of religion. Rob did nof 
pretend, when pressed clo.sely on the sul^ect, to 
justify all the tenets of Catholicism, and acknow¬ 
ledged that extreme unction always appeared to j 
him a great waste of tilzie, or oil.^ | 

In the last years of Rob Roy’s life, his clan was j 
involved in a dispute with one more pow^erful than | 

! tlicmselves. Stewart of Appiu, a chief of the tribe 
I so named, was proprietor of a hill-farrn in the Braes 
; of Balquhidder, called Invernonty. The MacGre- 
' gors of Rob Roy?8 tribe claimed a right to it by 
ancient occupancy, and declared tliey would oppose 
to the uttermost tlic Hcttlcmont of any person upon 
I the farm not being of tlieir own name. The Stpw- 
I arts came down with two l)un(lredmcn, well ar^cd, 
to do themselves jnstico by main force. Tli9i.Mac- 
i Gregors took the field, hut were unable to muster . 
an equal strength. Rub Roy, finding himself the i 
weake r party, asked a j*arley, in wliicli he repre- i 
sented that h(;th clans were friends to the 7i iny : 
and that lie was unwilling they should be weakened ! 
by miitua.l confiict, and thus made a merit of sur- I 
rendering to Appiu the disputed territory of Inver- I 
nenty. Appiu, accordingly, settled as tenants there, | 
at an easy quit-rent, tlie MaiiLarens, a family de- j 
pendent on tlic Stewarts, and from whose character 
for streiigtli and bravery, it w’as expected that they 
would make their right good if annoyed by the 
MacGregors. When all this had been amicably 
a<ljlisted, in presence of the two clans drawn up in 
arms near tlie Kirk of Balquhidder, Rob Roy, ap> j 
pareiitly fearing his tribe might be tlioiiglit to hive | 
conceded too mucli upon the occasion, stoppr/omr- | 
w'ard and said, that where so many gallant men | 
were mot in arms, it would he shameful to j 
without a trial of skill, and therefore lie took tlie j 
fi'cedom to invito any gentleman of the Stowartp > 
present to exchange a few' blows with him for the ! 
lionour of their reajicctive clans. The l«*other-in- i 
law of Appin, and second chieftain of the clan, ! 
Alastcr Stewart of Invcrnahyle, accepted the chal- 1 
l(‘nge, ainl they encountered with broad-sword and ! 
target before their respective kinsmen.*^ The com- j 
bat lasted till Rob received a slight wound in the i 
arm, which w'as the usual termination of such a j 
combat when fought for honour only, and not with | 
a mortal purpose. Rob Roy dropped his point, and i 
congratulated his adversar}’^ on having been the | 
first man wffio ever drew blood from hinv Tlie i 
victor generously acknowdodged, that without the 1 
advantage of youth, and the agility accompanying | 
it, he probably could not have come off withjadvan- ' 

tag^ _ i 

the account of Invcrnahyle himself; was as stated Ih the 
text. But the period when 1 received the information i« 
now so distant, that it la possible I may be mistaken, fti* 
vernahylo was rather of low stature, but very weJU madA 
athletiOf and an excellent swordsman* ' 4 - 
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was probably o»« of Rob Hoy’s last exploits 
I in The time of his deatli is not known with 

j cer,tain ty,. but lie is generally said to have survived 
1738, and to have died an aged man. When he 
found himself approaching his final change, he 
expressed some contrition for particulai’ parts of 
his life. Ilis wife laughed at tliese scruples of con¬ 
science, and exiiorted him to die like a man, as he 
had Uved. In reply, he rebuked her for her vio¬ 
lent passions, and tlie counsels she had given him. 

You have put strife,” he said, ‘‘ betwixt me and 
the best men of the country, and now you would 
place enmity between me aiad my God.” 

There is a tradition, no way inconsistent witli 
the former, if the character of Hob Roy ho justly 
considered, that while on his deathbed, ho learned 
that a person, with whom he was at enmity, j>ro- 
posed to visit. \iim. “ Rjiisc me i'rom my bed,” said 
the hivaj^d; ‘‘ throw my }>laid around me, and bring 
claymore, dirk, and pistols —it shall never 
be said that a foeinan saw Rob Roy IVlaeGregor | 
defenceless and unarmed.” Ills fooman, conjec¬ 
tured to be one of tlie MacLarous before* and aftt;r 
mentioned, entered and paid lus com[)liniciits, in¬ 
quiring after the health of ins fonuidable neigh- | 


ability, tlie support of tli© widow and tlie orpiian-— 
kept his word when pledged—and died lamented 
in his own w'ild country, where tliere were hearts 
gi’ateful for his bewoficeuce, though their minds 
were not sufficiently instructed to appreciate liis 
errors. 

The author perhaps ought to stop hero; but the 
fate of a part of Rob Roy’s family was so extraor¬ 
dinary, as to call for a eoutiimation of this some¬ 
what prolix account, as alfording an interesting 
chapter, not on Highland mamuu's alone, but on 
every stage of society in which the people of a pri¬ 
mitive and half-civilized tribe are brought into 
close contact with a nation, in which civilization 
and polity has attained a complete superiority. 

Rob bad five sons,—Coll, Ronald, James, Dun¬ 
can, and Robert. Nothing occurs worth notice 
concerning throe of them; but James, wlio was a 
very handsome man, seems to have had a guOd deal 
of his father’s spirit, and the mantle of Dougal Ciar 
Mohr had ai)parc*ntly descended on the shoulders 
of Robin Oig, that is, young Robin. Shortly after 
Rob-Roy’s deatli, the ill-will which the MacGre- 
goi*s entertained against the MaeLavens again broke 
out, at the instigation, it was said, of Rob’s widow, 



I hour. Rob Roy maintained a cold, haughty civility 
I during their short conference, and so soon as he 
! liad left the house, ‘‘ Now,” he said, “ all is over 
j —let the piper play Ila til mi tu/idJty' (we return 
! no more;) and he is said to have expired before 
the dirge was finished. 

This singular man died in bed in his own house, 
in tlie parish of Balquhidder. He was buried in 
the churchyard of the same parish, where liis tomb¬ 
stone is .only distinguished by a rude atlcm[>t at the 
fi^ire^-^f a broadsword 

’Wo character of Rob Roy is, of course, a mixed 
Olio.; His sagacity, boldness, and prudence, liuali- 
ties so highly necessary to succes.s in uar, became 
ill some degree vices, from the manner in which 
they were employe<l. The circumstances of his 
education, however, must be admitted as some ex¬ 
tenuation of his habitual traiigressions against the 


who seems tlius far to have desc'rved the character j 
givtui to her by her husband, as an Ate stin’ing up j 
to blood and strife. Rubin Oig, under her insti 
gatlon, swore that as soon as he could get back 9 
certain gun which had belonged to his father, and 
liad been lately at Donne to be repaired, ho would 
shoot MacLarcu, for having jiresumed to settle on 
liis mother’s land.^ He was as good as his word, 
and shot iMacLaren when between the stilts of his 
plough, wounding him mortally. 

'file aid of a Highland leech was ju'oeured, who 
probed the wound witli a ]n*obo made out of a cas- 
tock; i. €. the stalk of a colewort or cabbage. This 
learned gentleman declared he would not venture 
to prescrihe, not knowing with what shot the pa¬ 
tient had been wounded. MacLareii died, and 
about the same time lus cattle were houghed and 
his live stock destroyed in a barbarous manner 


law; and for his political tergiversations, he miglit 
in that distracted period plead the example of men 
far more powerful, and less excusable in becoming 
the sport of circumstances, tliau the poor and des¬ 
perate outlaw. On the other hand, he was in the 
constant exercise of virtues, the nu^re meritorious 
as tlicy seem inconsistent w itlr his general charac¬ 
ter. Pursuing the occupation of a predatory chief¬ 
tain,—in modern phrase, a captain of banditti,— 
Hob l^y was moderate in his revenge, and humane 
in hia successes. No charge of cruelty or blood¬ 
shed, unless in battle, is brought against his me- 
mory.l In like manner, the fomiidable outlaw was 
the of the poor, and, to the utmost of liis 

i This Ifttal piece was token from Robin Oig, when he 
waa eeiaed many years afterwards. It remained in pos¬ 
session of the magistrates t>elbre whom he was brought 
tor exAnainatieii, and now makes part of a small colleo- 


Robin Oig, after this feat—which one of his 
biographei's represents as the unhappy discharge 
of a gun—retired to his mother’s house, to boast 
that he ba<l drawn the first blood in the quarrel 
aforesaid. On the ap[)roach of troops, and a body of 
tlie Stewarts, wlio were bound to take up the cause 
of their tenant, Robin Oig absconded, and escaped 
all search. 

The doctor already mentioned, by name Callam 
Maclnlcistor, with James and Ronald, brothers to 
the actual perpetrator of the murder, were brought 
to trial. But as tliey contrived to represent the 
action as a rash deed committed by the “ daft Gal¬ 
lant Rob,” to wliich they were not accessory, the 

tion of arms belonging to the author. It Is a SMUisb- 
barrelled gun, marked with the letters a.M.C.,forlEl<Hl>eri 
MacGregor Campbell, 
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tlie jury found their accession to the crime was Not 
Proven. The alleged acts of spoil and violence on 
tlie MacLarens’ cfittle were also found to be un¬ 
supported by evidence. As it was proved, how¬ 
ever, that the two brothel's, Konald and James, 
were held and rej)uted thieves, they were appointed 
to find caution to tlie extent of £*200, for their good 
behaviour for seven y<';ns£ 

The spirit of claus’aip v'as at that time so strong 
—to which must he added the wish to secure the 
adherence of stout, ablo-hodied, and, as the Scotch 
phrase then went, ’priitij men — t]i:it llic represen- 
Utive of the noble family of iVuth condoscended 
to act openly as patron of the MacGregors, and 
appeared as such u})ou their trial. So at least the 
author was informed by the bate Robert Macintosh, 
Esq. advocate. The circumstance may, however, 
Iiave occurred later than ITIKi — the year in wliieb 
this first trial t(jok place. 

Robin Gig served for a time in the 42d regiment, 
and was pre.sent at the battle of Fontenoy, where 
he was made prisoner and wounded, lie was ex¬ 
changed, returned to Scotland, and obtained his 
discharge. Ho aftt'rwards appi'ared openly in the 
MaeGregor’s coiuiiry; and, iiotwiilistanding his 
outlawry, married a daughter of Graham of Drun- 
Idc, a genilemaii of some pro[tcrty. His wife died 
a few years afterwards. 

Tlie insurreetiou of 1745 soon afterwards called 
the M.acGr<*gors to arms. Robert MacGregor of 
Glencarnoch, generally regarded as the chief of the 
whole name, and grandfatlier of Sir John, whom 
the clan received in that character, raised a Mac- 
t’Jregor regiment, w ith wliieh he joiiied the standard 
ot the Chevalier. race of Ciar Mohr, however, 
aUbcting independence, and commanded by Glen- 
gyle and his cousin Jamew Roy MacGregor, did 
not join this kindred corps, but imitod tluMuselves 
to the levies of the titular Duke of Perth, until Wil¬ 
liam MacGregor Drummond of Liolhaldie, whom 
tlu‘y rogaivhNl as head of their branch of Clan- 


Alpine, should come over from France. To eoMp&m 
the union after the Highland fashion, J^awW^d 
down the name of Campbell, and assumed 
Drummond, in compliment to Lord Perth, 
was also called James Roy, after his father, and 
James Mohr, or Big James, from his height. Hie 
corps, the relics of his fatlu'r Rob's band, behaved 
with great activity; with only twelve men he suc¬ 
ceeded in surprising and burning, for the second 
time, the fort at inversuaid, constructed for the 
express purpose of bridling the country of the Mac¬ 
Gregors. 

What rank or command James MacGiegor had, 
is uncertain. He calls himself Major; and Ohe- 
valier JiJmstone calls him Captain. He must have 
held rank under Ghhme Dim, his kinsman, but his 
active and aiidacirais cliUracter placed Inrn above 
the rest of his bietbreri. Many of his followers 
w'ore unarmed : he supplied the w^ant of guns .and 
swords with .cytlie-blades set straight upori^^heir 
handles. 

At the battle of Prestoiipans, James Roy distin¬ 
guished himself. His comjiany,” says Chevalier 
Johnstone, “ did great execution with their scythes.” 
Tliey cut the legs of tin; luu'ses in tw'o — the riders 
through the imMdle of their bodies. MacGregor w'a;^ 
leeave and mtrcj)id, but, at the same time, some 
what wdiimsieal and singular. When advancing to 
the charge with his c(»mpany, lie received five 
wounds, two of them li'om Inills that pierced his 
body tlirough and through. Stretched on the groimd, 
with his head resting on his liaiid, he called out 
loudly to the Highlanders of his company, My 
lads, 1 am not dead. By G—, I shall see if any 
of yon does not do his duty.” The victory, as 
well known, was instantly o!»tained. ' / 

In some curious letters of James Roy,“ it appears 
that his thigh bone w'as broken on this occasion, 
and that he, nevertheless, rejoined the army with 
six companies, and was ])resent at the battle of 
Cuiloden. After that (U feat, the clan MacGregor 


> The author is mioortain iiiuthor it is worth while to 
oionti'.m, tliat he ivul a jiersaiial opportunity ol ohseiw iufj, 
OM‘n In his own linu’, tliat tlic Uinf,''s writ did iu)t paj s 
quite current in tlio liracs of lialqultidder. Tlu'ro were 
very consider:d)lo debts dm* by Stewart of Aj)p5n (chieily 
to the author’s family), winch v/ere likely to he lost to the 
creditors, if they eoidd not bo inado uiaikable out of this 
same farm of Inveriienty, the fccciie of the murder done 
upon Mae.l.aren. 

His family, consistiiij? of several strapping deor-staDccrs, , 
still possessed the farm, by virtue of a long lease, fora i 
trifling rent. There was no chance of any one bujing it 
with such an onoumbrance, and a transaction was entered ' 
Into by the Mae Larons, ivho, being desirous to emigrate , 
to America, agreed to.«ell their lease to the creditors for | 
leOO, and to remove at the next term of Whitsunday, lint ! 
whether they repented their bargain, or desired to make ! 
it hotter, or whelher from a mere point of honour, the I 
MacLarens declared they would not permit h sunnnons of j 
removal to be executed'against them, winch w'a-s neecs- j 
sary for the legal completion of the bargain. And such j 
was the general Impression that they weie men capable 
of resisting the legal execution of warning by very effec¬ 
tual means, no king's messenger would execute the sum¬ 
mons without the support of a military force. An escort 
Of a serareani and six men was obtained from a Highland 
tasrimenli lying In Stirling: and the author, then n writer’s 
apioreatfco, equivalent to the bonouruMc situation of ;»n 


attorney’s clerk, was invested wilh the superintendence 
of the cNpeditiuu, with directions to see that the mes¬ 
senger discharged his duty fully, and that ti»c gallant ser¬ 
geant did nut exceed his part l>y e,)nmutting violence or 
plunder. And tlnis it hapiaiied, oddly enough, that the 
author first entered the romantic scenery of f.och Ka- 
ti-nie, of which ho may perhaps say he has somewhat ex¬ 
tended the reputation, riding in all tlie dignity of danger, 
with a front aui^rear gnanl. and loaded arms. I'lie ser¬ 
geant was absolutely a Highland Sergeant Rite, full of 
btorie.s of Rob itoy and of biim.i'lf, ami a \^^vs good Com- 
I>anion. We cxperiei.ced no interruption whatever, and 
wdien W’c came to Invernenty, found the house deserted. 
A) e took up our quarters fur the night, and used some of 
the victuals which we found therg. On the morning we 
returned as unmolested as we came. 

The MacLurens, who probably never thought of any 
rious opposition, received their money and went to Anx-u. 
riea, where, having had some slight share In rcfiioving 
them from their pattpt rareg^ui, 1 slliecrely hope t>ii-y pros- 
l*ercd. u 

Tho rent of Invernenty instantly rose from £lOxto £tC 
or £80; and when sold, the farm was purchased (('thinh 
by the late Laird of MacNab) at a price higher in proi^qr^ 
tion than wliat even the modern rent authorised use pfir> 
ties interested to hope for. \ 

» Pnhlishcd :n Blackwood t Magazine, vol. ib page aStS* 
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se^ together in a b(.ay, and did not disperse till 
retnnied into their own country. They% 
brprtight James Roy with tlieni in a litter; and, 
without being pai*ticularly molested, he was per¬ 
mitted to reside in the MacGregor’s countr)' along 
with his brotliers. 

James MacGregor Drummond was attainted for 
high treason with persons of more importance. But 
it appears ht> had entered into some communica¬ 
tion witli Government, as, in the letters quoted, 
he mentions having obtained a pass from the Lord 
Justice-Clerk in 1747, which was a sufficient pro¬ 
tection to him from the military. The circumstance 
is obscurely stated in one of the letters already 
quoted, but may perhaps, joined to subsequent in¬ 
cidents, authorise the suspicion that James, like 
his father, could look at both sides of the cai*ds. As 
the confusion of the country subsided, tlic Mac- 
Gre'go^ like foxes which had bafHcd the hounds, 
drev^Pc^ack to their old haunts, an<l lived unmolested. 
Ilut an atrocious outrage, in which the sons of Hob 
Roy were concerned, hroiiglit at length on the fa- | 
mily the full vengeance (d the law, i 

dames Roy was a married man, and had fourteen j 
children. But his brother, Uohin Oig, was now a ' 
widower; and it was resolved, if ]iossiblc, that he ■ 
should make his fortune by carrying off and mar- j 
rying, by force if necovssary, some woman of fortuiui i 
from the Lowlands. ! 

Tlic imagination of the half-ci\ili/ied Highlanders 
was leas shocked at the idea of this particular spe¬ 
cies of violence, than might be expected from their 
general kindiie.ss to tin' weaker sex when they make 
part of their own families. But all their views were 
tinged ijidth the idea that thi'y lived in a state of 
'\”;J^^'a,nd in such a state, from the time of the siege 
of'pTi’oy to “ the moment wlien Previs:i fell,”^ the 
fen^ale captives are, to nncivilized victors, the most 
1 valuable part of tlie booty — 

“ The wealthy are the lovely arc spnro'l.” 

We need not rt?fer t(» tlie rape of the Sabines, or 
to a similar instance in tlie Book of Judges, for 
evidence that such deeds of violence have been 
emnmitted iqion a large scale. Indeed, this sort 
of enterprise was so common along the Highland 
line as to give rise to a variety of songs and ballads.- 
The annals of Ireland, as well as tliose of Scotland, 
prove the crime to have been common in the more 
lawless parts of both countries; and any woman 
who happened to please a man of spirit who came 
of a good house, and possessed a few chosen friends, 
and retreat in the mountains, was not permitted 
the aiteniative of saying him nay. What is more, 
it would seem that the women themselves, most 
iiiter^ted in the immunities of their sex, were, 
amoi^ tile dower classes, accustomed to regard such 
marmges as tlwit which is presently to be detailed 
0$ ^ pretty Fanny’s way,” or rather, the way of 


Donald with piojtty Faimy. It is not a gnati many 
years since a respectable woman, above the lower 
rank of life, expressed herself very warmly to the 
author on his taking the freedom to censure the 
behaviour of the MacGregors on tlie occasir ii In 
question. She s.aid “ that there was no use in giving 
a bride too much choici' upon such occasions; that 
the marriages were the liappicst lang syne which 
had been done off hand.” Finally, she averred j 
tlint her own mother had never seen her father j 
till the night he brought her up from the Lennox, j 
with ten head of black cattle, and there had not j 
been a happier couple in the country.” 

Janu'S Drummond and his brethren having si- | 
milar opinions with the author’s old acquaintance, 
and debating how they might raise the fallen for¬ 
tunes of their clan, formed a resolution to settle 
their brother’s fortune by stinking up an advanta¬ 
geous marriage betwixt Robin Oig and one Jean > 
Key, or Wright, a young woman scarce twenty j 
years old, and who had been left about tw'o montlis j 
' a w'idow' by tlu^ death of her hub])and. Her pro- I 
, pe rty was estimated at only from 1G,000 to 18,000 
I merks, but it seems to have been sufficient temp- 
I tat ion to these men to join in the commission of a 
: great crime. 

j This poor young victim lived with her mother in 
i her own house at I'idinbilly, in the jiarish of Balfron 
! and shire of Stirling. At this jilaee, in the night 
of 8d Dt'comber 1750, the sous of Rob Roy, and 
particularly James Mohr jmd Robin Oig, rushed 
into the house wliere the oiiject of their attack was 
resi<lcnt, presented guns, swords, and pisrols to the 
males of the family, and terrified the women by 
threatening to break open the doors if Jean Key 
was not surrendered, as, said James Roy, ‘‘ his 
brother was a young iellow determined to make his 
tortune.” Having, at length, dragged the object of 
their lawless purpose from her place of eoncealincnl, 
they tore her from her mother’s arms, mrnmtcd her | 
on a horse before one of the gang, and carried her 
olf ill spite of her screams and cries, which were 
long h<*ard after the terrified spectatoi'S of the out¬ 
rage could no longer see the jiarty retreat through 1 
the darkness. In lier attem[)tK to escape, tlie poor j 
young woman threw herself from the horse on whicli 
they had placed lier, and in so doing wTenched her 
siile. They then laid her double over the pummel 
of the saddle, and trnnsporteil her through tlie 
mos.ses and moors till the pain of the injury she 
had suffered in her side, augmented by the uneasi¬ 
ness of her posture, made her consent to sit upright* i 
In the execution of this crime, they stopped at more 
houses than one, but none of the inhabitants dared 
interrupt their proceedings. Amongst others who 
saw them was that classical and accomplished scho¬ 
lar the late Professor William Ricliardson of Glas¬ 
gow, who used to describe as a terrible dream tlidir 
violent and noisy enti’ance into the honse where 


I 


I 


^ ChUde lUrold’s TUgrtmage, Canto 11. 


^ See Appendix, No. V. p 28. 
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he was then residing;. Tlie Higblandei's filled the 
little kitchen, brandishing their arms, demanding 
what they pleased, and receiving whatever they 
demanded. James Mohr, ho said, was a tall, stern, 
and soldier-liUe man. Robin Gig looked more gentle; 
dork, but yet ruddy in complexion—a good-looking 
young savage. Their victim w\as so dishevelled in 
her di'css, and forlorn in her appearance and de¬ 
meanour, that he could hardly tell wliother she was 
alive or dead. 

The gang carried the unfortunate woman to 
Row'erdennan, wdiere they had a priest unscrupn- 
lous enough to read the marriage service, while 
James Mohr forcibly held the bride n]i before him; 
and tlie priest declared tin* couple man and wife, 
even wdule she protested against the infamy of his 
conduct. Under the same threats of violence, wl.ieli 
had been all along used to enforce their scheme, 
the poor victim w'as compelled to reside with the 
pretended husband who was thus forced upon her. 
7’hcy oven dared to carry her to the public church 
of Balquidder, where tlie ofliciating clergyman (the 
same who liad been Rob Roy’s pensioner) only 
asked them if they w'oro married ^K'l'sons. Robert 
MacGregor answau’cd in the anirmativo ; the lerri- 
fied female was silent. 

The country w’as now' too (dYeetually subjeeted 
to the law' for this vile <nitrnge to he followed by 
the advantages proposed by the actors. Military 
parties were sent out in every direction to seize 
the MacGregors, who were for tw'o or three week ^ 
compelled to shift from one ]>laco to another in the 
mountains, heaiang the uiifortunati' .J<‘an Keval<!ng 
with them. In tlio meanwhile, the Supremo Civil 
Court issued a warrant sef|ueHtrating the projK.Tty 
of Jean Key, or Wright, wliieli removed ontof the 
roach of the actors in the violence the prize whieli 
they expected. They had, however, adopted a be¬ 
lief of the poor wonifin’s spirit being so far ))rokcn 
that she would prefer submitting to her condition, 
and adhering to Robin Gig as her husband, ratluu* 
than incur the disgrace of appearing in sneh a eanse 
m an open court. It was, indeed, a dvdicate (*xpc- 
riment; but their kinsman Glengyle, chief of their 
immediate family, was of a tornpc'r averse to law¬ 
less proceo'dings and the captive's friends having 
had recourse to his advice, tliey feared that he 
would withdraw hia protection if they refused to 
place the prisoner at liberty. 

Tlie bretlircn resolved tlieroforo to liberate the 
unhappy woman, hut previously had n'course to 
every measure winch should oblige her, either from 
fear or otherwise, to own her marriage with Robin 
Oig, Tlie cailliachs (oM Higlilaiid hags) adminis¬ 
tered drugs, which w ere designed to have the effect 
of philtres, but w’ero probably deleterious. James 
Mohr at one time tlmeatened, that if she did not 

Suvh, at leasSt, was his trewral character; for when 
James Mohr, while perpetratln>f the violence at Edinbill.v. 
called out, in order to overawe oonosition, that Glen>tvie 
vas lying in the moor with a hundred men to patronise 


acquiesce in the match, she would find that 0ere 
'wore enough of men in die Highlands to brijfg the 
heads of two of her uncles who were phrr.uing the 
civil lawsuit. At anoiher time he fell down 6n 
his knees, and confessed he had been accessory to 
wronging her, hut begged slie would not ruin hia 
innocent wife and large family. She was made to 
swear she would not prosecute the brethren for the 
offence they had committed ; and she was obliged, 
by threats, to subscribe papers vvliich were tendered ; 
to her, intimating that she was carried off in con- j 
sequence of her own previous request. j 

James Mohr Drummond, accordingly, brought | 
his pretended sister-in-law to Edinbimgh, where, ! 
f<u* some little time, she, was carried about from 1 
one lious.e to another, watched by those with whom j 
she was lodged, ami uev'ev pcrniitted to go out | 
alone, or even to ap]U'eacli the window. The Court I 
of Session, considei ing the peculiarity of t]ie Avse, j 
and r<‘gar<ilng Joan Key as being still undf^Pspnie j 
foreihh' restraint, tot)k lier person under their ovi^b"'^ 
special charge, and appointed her to reside in Uie 
family of Mr Wightman of Mauldsley, a gentleman 
of respectability, who was married to one of her 
near relatives. Two sentinels kej)t guard on the 
house day and night—a precaution not deemed sn- | 
poilliious when the MacGregors were in question, j 
Slie was allovvt'd to go out whenev'er slie chose, and j 
to see wlioinsoevor slie Iiad a mind, as vv'cll as tlie [ 
men of law employed in the civil suit on citlier side, , 
When she first came to Mr Wightmaii’s house, she 
Foenx'd broken clown with affright and suffering, 
so ehangf'd in features that her mother hanlly knew 
lier, and so shaken in mind tliat slie scarec could 
recognise her parent. It was long hedbre'she coqjd 
ho assured that she was in pc'i’fect safety. ait I 
when she at length roeeiv'ed couiitlence in her situ 
ation, slie made a judicial doclaratiou, or affidavit^ 
tt'hing tlie full lii.story of her wrongs, imputing to 
fear her fornim* silence on the subject, and express 
ing her resolution not to prosecute those who had 
injured her, in rcspt'ct of tlic oath which she had • 
hi'on compelled to take. From the possible breach ! 
of such an oath, tliough a compulsory one, she was 
relieved by the forms of Scottisli jurisprudence, in 
that respect more e<juitable than tluKso of England, 
jiroseciitions for crimes being always conducted at 
the expense and charge of the King, without incon¬ 
venience or cost to the private party vvlio h4as sus¬ 
tained the wrong. But the unhappy sufferer did 
not liv'c to be cither accuser or witness against Uiose 
who had so deeply injured her. 

James Mohr Drummond Itad left Edinburgh so 
soon as his half-dead prey had been taken from his 
clutches. Mrs Key, or Wnght, was release^ from 
her species of conffuement there, and relieved to 
Glasgow, under the escort of Mr Wightzn&. Aa 

his enterprise, Jean Key told him he Hod. since ghatrar 
confident Gieiij^yto wnuid ueTer coanienance $o foeuftvr 
drelly a businessi 
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passed the Hill of Shotta, her escort chanced 
U) This is a very wild spot: what if the Mac- 
Gvf^oTS should come upon us?”—God fox'bkU” 
her immediate answer, “ the very sight of tliem 
would Idll me.” She continued to ixiside at GhiS- 
gow, without venturing to relui-u to her owm house 
at Ediubilly. Her pretended husband made some 
attempts to obtain an interview with her, which 
she steadily rejected. Slie died on the 4th October 
1751, The information for the Crown Innts that 
her decease might be tlie consequcnco of the usage 
she received. But there is a general report tiiut 
uho died of the small-pox. 

In the meantime, James Mohr, or Drummond, 
fell into the hands of justice. He Nvas considered 
as the instigator of the wliole affair. Nay, tlie de- 
cetised had mforaied her friends, iJiat on the night 
of her beiiig. carried off, Robin Gig, inovc'd by her 
cric^J apPS tears, had partly cor-sentod to let her 
retu^jri^ when James came up, Nvitli a pistol in his 
uand, and, asking whether he was sndi a coward as 
to relinquish an enterprise in wJiich he ha<l risked 
everything to procure him a fortune, in a manner 
pompollcd liis brother to persevere. James’s trial 
took place on IJtli J\ily 1752, and was coiiducted 
with tlio utmost fairness and impartiality. Several 
witnesses, all of the MacGregor family, swore that 
the marriage was performed with every ai)pearanee 
of acquiescence on the woman’s part; and three 
or four witnesses, one of them sherilf-subslitutc of 
the coimty, sw'orc she might have made lier escape 
if she wished, and the magistrate stated that he 
oficred her assistance if she felt desirous to do so. 
But when asked why he, in his oliicial capacity, 
did not, arrest the MacGregors, lie could only an¬ 
swer, /tliat he had not force sufficient to make llie 
1 att^jpt. 

The judicial declarations of Jean K('y, or Wright, 
stated tlie violent maimer in v\hieh she had been 
carried off, and they were coniinned by many of 
her friends, from her private comiimuications with 
them, which the event of her death rendered good 
evidence. Indeed, the fact of fier abduction (to use 
a Scottish law term) was completely proved by im¬ 
partial witnesses. The unhapjiy woman admitted 
tliat she had pretended acquiescence in her fate on 
several occasions, because she dared not trust such 
as offered to assist her to escape, not even the 
sheriff-substitute. 

The jury brought in a special venliet, finding 
tliat Jean Key, or Wright, had been forcibly carried 
off from her house, as charged in the indictment, 
and that the accused had failed to show tliat slie 
I wa« Ijierself privy and consenting to this act of out¬ 
rage* I But they found the forcible marriage, and sub- 
aequem violence, was not proved; and also found, 
iia alwdation of the panel’s guilt in the premises, 
thaf^ean Key did afterwards acquiesce in her con- 
diltlcHi. Eleven of Uie jury, using tlie names of otlier 
Ibor who were absent, subscribed a letter to Uie 
[ vourt, stating it was their purpose and desire, by 


such special verdict, to take the panel’s case out of 
tlic class of capital crimes 

Learned informations (w'ritten arguments) on 
the import of the verdict, which must be allowed 
a very mild one in the circumstances, were laid 
before the High Court of Justiciary. Tliis point ia 
very learnedly debated in these pleadings by Mr 
Grant, Solicitor for the Crown, and the celebrated 
Mr Lockhart, on the part of the prisoner; but 
James Mohr did not wait the event of the Court’s 
decision. 

lie had been committed to tlie Castle of Edin¬ 
burgh on some reports that an escape would be at¬ 
tempted. Yet he contrived to achieve his liberty 
even from that fortress. Ills daughter had the ad¬ 
dress to cuter the prison, disguised lus a cobbler, 
bringing home w'ork, as she pretended. In this 
cobbler's dress her father quickly arrayed himself. 
The wife and daughter of the prisoner were heard 
by the sentinels scolding the supposed cobbler for 
liaving ihmo his w ork ill, and the man came out 
with his hat slouched over his eyes, and grumbling, 
as if jU the manner in which they had treated him. 

1 11 this way the prisoner passed all the guards with¬ 
out suspicion, and made hia escape to b’rance. He 
was afterwards outlaw'cd hy ilie Court of Justiciary, | 
which proceeded to the trial of Duncan MacGregor, 
or Drummond, his brother, 15th January Ifo.*!. The 
accused had unquestionably been with the party 
which carried ofi‘ Jean Key ; but no evidence being 
brought which applied to him individually and di¬ 
rectly, the jury found him not guilty,—and nothing 
more is known of bis fate. 

Tliat of James MacGregor, who, from talent and 
activity, if not by seniority, may be considered as 
bead of the family, has been long misrepresented, 
as it b'ls been generally averred in Law Reports, as 
we ll as elsewlicre, that his outlawry was rcvoi*sed, 
and that he returned and died in Scotland. But 
the curious letters published m IMuckw^ood’s Maga¬ 
zine for Decmnber lbl7, show this to be an error. 
The first of these documents is a petition to Charles 
Edward. It is dated 20th September 17513, and 
pleads Ills service to the cause of the Stuarts, as¬ 
cribing bis exile to the persecution of the Hanove¬ 
rian Government, without any allusion to tlio affair 
of Jean Key, or the Court of Justiciary. It is stated | 
to bo forwarded by MacGregor Drummond of Bo- | 
lialdie, wdioin, as before mentioned, James Mohr 
acknowledged :is his chief. 

The effect wliich tliis petition produced does not 
appear. Some iemponiry relief w'as perhaps ob¬ 
tained. But, soon after, this daring adventurer wae 
engaged in a very dark intrigue against an exile of 
his own country, and placed pretty nearly in his 
own circumstances. A remarkable Highland story 
must be here briefly alluded to. Mr Campbell, of 
Glenure, wdio had been named factor for Govom* 
ment on the forfeited estates of Stewart of Ardshiel, 
was shot dead by an assassin as be passed through 
tiie wood of Lettermore* after crossing the ferry of 
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Oallichulish. A gentleman, named James Stewart, a scourge to his country. If such a 
a natural brother of Ardshiel, the forfeited person, and sturdy rejection had any foundation in it 
was tried as being accessory to the murder, and probably relates to some plan of espionage 
condemned and,executed upon very doubtful evi- Jacobites, which the Government might hepe ^ 
dence; the heaviest part of which only amounted carry on by means of a man who, in the matter of 
to the accused person having assisted a nephew of Allan Breck Stewart, had shown no great nicety of 
his own, called Allan Breek Stewart, with money feeling. Drummond MacGregor wjis so far accom- 
to escape after the deed was done. Not satisfied modating as to intimate his willingness to act in any 
with this vengeance, which was obtained in a man- station in which other gentleman of honour'served, 
ner little to the honour of tlie dispensation of justice but not otherwise;—an answer which, compared ' 
at the time, the friends of the deceased Glcmirc wnth some passages of his past life, may remind the i 
were eagerly desirous to obtain possession of the reader of Ancient Pistol standing upon his reputa- 
person of Allan Breck Stewart, supposed to be the tion. 

actual homicide. James Mohr Druininond was se- Having thus proved intractable, as he tells tlie 
cretly applied to to trepan Stewart to the sea-coast, story, to the proposals of Lord Holdernesse, Jamefe 
and bring him over to Britain, to almost certain Drnmniond was ordered instantly to quit England, 
death. Drummond MacGregor bad kindred con- I On his return to France, his condition seems to ! 
nexions with tlic slain Glenurc; and, besides, the j have been utterly disastrous. He was seized with i 
MacGregoi’s and Campbells had been friends of | fever and gravel—ill, consequently, in beeWand 
late, while the former clan and tlie Stewarts had, i weakened and dispirited in mind. Allan'^rqck 
as we have seen, been recently at fond; lastly, Do- j Stewart tlireatened to put him to dcatli in teveng'e 
bert Oig was now in custody at Edinburgh, and ! of the designs he had harboured against him.^ The 
James was desirous to do some service by which Stewart clan were in tlie highest degree unfriendly 
his bvotlicr might be saved. The joint force of to him; and his late cx))cdition to London liad 
these motives nuiy, in James’s ostiiiiation of right been attended with many suspicious circumstances, 
and wrong, have been some vindication for on- amongst which it was not the slightest that he had i 
gaging in such an enterprise, although, as must 1 k('pt bis purpose secret from his chief Bohaldie. ' 
bo necessarily supposed, it could only be executed i His Intcreourrie with Lord Holdernesse was suapi- i 
by treachery of a gross description. ^MacGregor i cions. The Jacobites were probably, like Don Ber- j 
stipulated for a licence to return to England, ])ro- ! nard de Castol Blazo, in Gil Bias, little disposed 
tnising to bring Allan Breck thither along with him. : to like tliose who kept company with Alguazils. 
But the intended victim was put upon liis guard ' MacDonnell, of Lochgarry, a man of unquestioned 
by two coimtrymen, who suspected James's inteii- j Imnour, lodged an infonnation against James Dinim- 
tions towards him. lie escaped from his kidnapper, j mond bt'fore the High Bailie of Dunkirk, accusing 
after, as MacGregor alleged, robliing liis portmaii- j him of bcdiig a spy, so that he found himself obliged 
teau of some clothes and four snufi’ boxes. Such a ' to leave that towoi and come to Paris, with 
charge, it may be observed, could scarce have been j the sum of thirteen livrcs for his immediate^ub- 
made unless the parties had been living on a fo«.t- I sistonce, aiul with absolute beggary staring hiih in 
ing of intimacy, and had access to each other's j tlie face. 


I k>a«gage. 

[ Although James Drummond liad thus missed hi.s 
blow in the matter of Allan Breck Stewart, he used 
nis licence to make a journey to London, and had 
an interview, as he avers, with Lord Holdernesse. 
His Lordship, and tlie lliidcr-Sccretary, put many 
puzzling questions to him ; and, as lie says, oflered 
him a situation, which would bring him bread, in 
the Governments sendee. This office was advan- 
; tageous as to emolument; but in the opinion of 
James Drummond, his acceptance of it would have 
i been a disgrace to his birth, and have rendered him 

I > Allan IJivek Stewart wa? a man likely in such a matter 
j to keep his word. James Drummond MacGregor and he, 

' like Katherine and Petruchio, wore w’cll matt*hc«l “ for a 
I couple of quiet odes.” Allan llreck lived till the begin- 
! ning of the Pretich Revolution. .About 1789, a friend of 
(nine, then residing at Paris, was Invited to see some pro- 
. cession which was supposed liliely to interest him, from 
, the windows of an apartment occupied by a Scottish He- 
i nodictine prieM. He found, sitting hy the Vire, a tall, thin. 

; raw-boned, grim-looking, old man, vDth the petit croix of 
i SiJbouis. liis visage was strongly marked by the irre* 

I gtUlr prejeotions oi the cheek-bones and chin. His eyes 
I grey. Bis grir.zled hair oxhihiu «J nuu ks of h.uvinj' 

j biMai red, and his complexion was w<*atiier-th aton, and r. ‘ 


We do not offer the c(«nvicted common thief, 
the accomplice in MacLaren’s assassination, or the 
manager of the outrage against Jean Key, as an 
object of sympathy; but it is melancholy to look 
oil the dying struggles even of a wolf or a tiger, 
creatures of a species dffcctly hostile to cur own ’ 
and, in like manner, the utter distress of this man, 
whose faults may liave spiamg from a wild system 
of education, working on a haughty temper, will | 
not be perused without some pity. In his last let- ^ 
ter to Bohaldie, dated Paris, 25th September ITS-l, | 
he describes his state of destitution as absolute, | 


markahly freckled. Some civilities in French passed be¬ 
tween the old man and my friend. In the course of which 
they talked of the streets and squares of Paris, till at I 
length the old ^oldie^, for such he seemed, and stU^ h« 
was, said with a sigh, in a sharp Highland accent,^ “Dell 
ane o’ tliem u’ is worth the Hie street of Edlnblirgb !** On 
inquiry, this admirer of Auld Reekie, which lie ^ never 
to see again, proved to be Allan Breck Stewart, tm lived 
decently on his little pension, and hsd, in no aubsewent 
period of his life, shown anything of tho savage ii|oo<L in 
which he is generally believed to have assassinated tW 
enemy and oppresj^or. as he supposed him, of his 

JiTld Ci.iill. 
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^ ejtpi’esscs himself willing to exercise his talents 
ig or breeding horses, or as a hunter or 
Mder, if he could only procure employment in such 
^ inferior capacity till something better should 
occur. An Englisliraan may smile, but a Scots¬ 
man will sigh at the postscript, in which the poor 
starving exile asks the loan of his patron^s bagpipes 
that he might play over some of the melancholy 
tunes of his own land. But tlie effect of music 
arises, in a great degree, from association; and 
Boimds which might jar the nerves of a Londoner 
or Parisian, bring back to the Highlander his lofty 
mountain, wild lake, and the deeds of his fathers 
of the glen. To prove MacGregor’s claim to our 
reader’s compassion, we* here insert the last part of 
the letter alluded to. 

By ah apj)earjince I am bom to suffer crosses, 
apd it s^eraa tiiev’re not at an end; for such is my 
wrvStdji^d case at present, that I do not know earthly 
wjiJR'o to go or what to do, as 1 have no subsistence 
to keep body and soul together. All that 1 liave 
caiTied here is about 13 livres, and have taken a 
room at my old quarters in Hotel St Pierre, Rue 
de Cordier. I send you the bi'arer, begging of you 
to let me know if you are to be in town soon, that 
I may have the pleasure of seeing you, for 1 have 
none to make application to but you alone; and all 
I want is, if it was possible you could contrive 
where I could be employed without going to entire 
beggary. This probably is a difficult point, yet, 
unless it’s attended with some difficulty, you might 
think nothing of it, as your long head can bring 
about matters of much more difficulty and conse¬ 
quence tlian this. If you’d disclose this matter to 
your 5ciend Mr Buttler, it’s possible lie n’’ght have 
employ wherein I could be of use as 1 pre- 
teM to know ns much of breiding and riding of 
hc^es as any in France, besides that 1 am a good 
hunter, either on horseback or by footing. You 
may judge my reduction, as I propose the meanest 
things to lend a turn till better cast up. I am sorry 
that I am obliged to give you so much trouble, but 
I hope you are very well assured that 1 am gratc- 
♦■ul for what you have done for me, and I leave you 
to judge of my present wretched case. I am, and 
ghall for ever continue, dear Chief, your omi to 
command, Jas. MacGregor. 

« p. S.—If you’d send your pipes by the bearer, 
ind all the other little trinkims belonging to it, 1 
would put them in order, and play some melan¬ 
choly tunes, which I may now with safety, and in 
real truth. Forgive ray not going directly to you, 
for « I could have borne the seeing of yourself, I 
coulh not choose to be seen by my friends in my 
wretchedness, nor by any of my acquaintance.” 

MacGregor wrote in this disconsolate man¬ 


i The Trials of the Sons of Hob Roy, with anecdotes of 
Hhn^lf and Ms Family, were published at Edinburgh, 
iolSAn 12U1U. 


ner, Death, the sad but sure remedy for moital 
evils, and decider of all doubts and uncertamfie6, 
was hovering near him, A memorandum on the 
back of tho letter says the writer died about a week 
after, in October 1754. 

It now remains to mention the fate of Robin Oig, 
—for the other sons of Rob Roy seem to have been 
no way distinguished. Robin was apprehended by 
a party of military from the fort of inversnaid, at 
the foot of Gai-tmore, and was conveyed to Edin¬ 
burgh 2()t]i May 1753. After a delay, which may 
have been protracted by the negotiations of James 
for delivering up Allan Breck Stewart, upon pro¬ 
mise of his brother’s life, Robin Oig, on the 24th 
of December 1753, was brought to the bar of tlie 
High Court of Justiciary, and indicted by the name 
of Robert MacGregor, alias Campbell, alias Drum¬ 
mond, alias Robert Oig; and the evidence led 
against him resembled exactly that which was 
brought by the Crown on the former trial. Ro¬ 
bert’s case was in some degree more favourable 
tlian his brother’s;—for, though the principal in 
the forcible marriage, he had ycjt to iJe^td that he 
had shown symptoms of relenting while they were 
candying Jean Key olf, wliicii were silenced by the 
remonstrances and threats of his harder natured 
brother James. Four years had also elapsed since 
the poor woman died, which is always a strong cir* 
cumstiuice in favour of the accused; for there is a 
sort of pei’speciivc in guilt, and crimes of an old 
date scorn less odious tlian those of recent occur- 
X’ence. But notwithstanding these considerations, 
the jury, in Robert’s case, did not express any so¬ 
licitude to save his life, as they had done that ol 
James. They found him guilty of being art and 
part ill the forcible abduction of Jean Key from 
her own dwelling.* 

Robin Oig was condemned to death, and exe¬ 
cuted on tlie 14th February 1754. At the place of 
execution he behaved with great decency; and pro¬ 
fessing liimseli a Catholic, imputed all Ins misfor¬ 
tunes to his SAverving from the true church two or 
three years before. He confessed tho violent me* 
tliods he had used to gain Mrs Key, or Wright, 
and hoped his fate would stop further proceedings 
against his brother James." 

The newspapers observe that his body, after 
hanging the usual time, was delivered to his friends 
to be carried to the Highlands. To this the recol¬ 
lection of a venei-able friend, recently taken fi*om 
us in the fulness of years, then a schoolboy at Lin¬ 
lithgow, enables the author to add, that a much 
larger body of MacGregors than had cared to ad¬ 
vance to lidinburgh, received the corpse at that 
place with tho coronach, and otlier wild cmblen)^ 
of Highland moummg, and so escorted it to 
quliidder. Thus, we may conclude this long ac- 


-i 


8 James died near three months before, but hte fismUj 
might easily remain a long time without the nevrs of tl)^ 
event 




V^AVERI^Y JiFOVim 


mimt of Hob Rtfy and his family, with the clasMC 
phrase, 


ItE. CoifCtAMATUM EST.” 


I have only to add, that I have selected the above 


he fiourishe*l; but 1 am yhr from warranting thpi’ 
exact authenticity. Clannish partialitios 
apt to guide tlie tongue and pen, as, well as the piliN 
and claymore, and the features (rf an aiieedote a.^. 


from many anecdotes of Rob Roy, which were, and wonderfully softened or exaggerated, as tlie story 
way still be, cun’ent au'iong the raoiintaius where is told by a MacGregor or a Campbell. 


APPENDIX TO INTRODUCTION. 


1 . 

XDVaaXISEMKNT FOR APFUEHENSION OF 

ROD ROY. 

(KrofaitheEdlnbur}?lj Evening Courant, June IS to June 21, 
A.U. 1711). N". 10.^8.) 

“ That Robert Cain])bel], conmioiily known by 
the name of Rob Roy MiicOrcgor, btnng lately in¬ 
trusted by Several noblemen and gentlemen with 
considerable sums for buying cows tor tluan in 
the Highlands, has trea,ch(‘ron‘'iy gone otf with the 
money, to the vtiUic of £lb00 Sti rling, which be 
carries along with him. All Magistrates and Olii- 
cers of hia Majesty’s forces .are intivated to sci/e 
upon the said Rob Roy, and the money which he 
carries with hint, until the poisons coneiM-ni'd in 
the mtmey be Iteavd against him; and tbat notice 
Oe given, when be is apin’elionded, to tbe keepers of 
the Exchange Col tee-house at Edinburgh, and tbe 
keeper of tlie Co nee-house at Glasgow, where the 
parties concerned will l;e aihertiseil, and ihe seizers 
shall be very reasonably rewarded for their pains.” 

It is unfortunate that this Hue and Grv, which is 
afterwards repeated in tlte same p.tper, eontain.s no 
description of Rob Roy’s person, which, of eoursi', 
W'e must suppose to have been ])rettv gonoraliy 
known. As it is directed against llob Roy per.-ion- 
ally, it wamUl seem to exclude tlie idea ol the cattle 
beuig carried off by his [fartjier, MacDonald, who 
would certainly have bciMi mentioned in the adver¬ 
tisement, if the creditors concerni'd liad siipjiosed 
him to bo in possession of the money. 


N". U. 

LETTEIIS FROM AND TO 

THE DUKE OF MONTROSE, 

RMPKCTINO ROB ROY’s ARREST OF MU GRAHAMfi 
OF KILLEARN. 

The Duke Montrose to -. ^ 

** GlRRgowg the 21st November 1716. 
My Lord, —I was surprised last night with the 
ftooooni of a very remarkable instance of the inso- 

> It <I(MM not appear to whom this letter was addressed. 
€«rt«slnly, from Its style and tenor, it was designed bnr 


Icnco of that very notorious rogue Rob Roy, wdiom 
your lordship has often heard named. The honour 
of lii.s Majesty’s Government being coiicerned>^r 
it, 1 tliougl»t it my iluty to aeipiaint your lortbfliip 
of the }»articulai*s by an express. ^ 

“ Mr Grahatrio of Killearn (vvhom I liavO had 
occasion to mention frequently to you, for the good 
service he did last winter during the rebellion) 
liaving the charge of my Highland estate, w'dit to 
Monteath, whicli is a pari of it, on Monday last, to 
bring in my rents, it being usual for him to be 
there for two or three nights tog(*ther at this time 
of tin; year, in a country house, for the conveiiieiicy j 
of meeting tb.o lonants, upon that account. The | 
same night, about I) of the clock, Rob Roy, with a ! 
jiarty of ^ho^o ruhians whom he has still kept about j 
liim since tlic late rebellion, surrounded the house | 
where iMr Grahamo was w'ith some of my tenants j 
doing his business, ordered his mt*n to [>resent tlieir j 
guns in utt the windows of the room wiierc he was \ 
sitting, wliiio he himself at the same time with | 
otlars Mitered at the door, vvitii cocked pistols, and j 
maue Mr Grahame prisoner, carreiiig him'aw'ay 
to the kills with the money he had got, his hfupki 
and ])apers, and my ItMiants’ bonds for their fiaes, 
amounting to above a tliiMisand j)ound3 sterhtig, 
w hereof the one-half had been paid last year, and 
the other was to liave been paid now; and att the 
same time had tlie insolence to cause him to write 
a letter to me (the copy of which is enclosed) ofl'er* 
ing me terms of a treaty. 

“ Tliat your d.ordshij) may have the better view 
of this matter, it will bo necessary that I should 
inform you, that this fellow has now, of a long 
time, put himself at the liead of the Clan M^Gre* 
gor, a race of people who iii all ages have distin¬ 
guished themselves beyond others, by robberies, 
depredations, imd murders, and have been the con¬ 
stant hai'bourers and entertainers of vagabonds 
and loose people. From the time of the Revolution 
he has Uiken every opportunity to appear against 
the Government, acting rather as a robber than 
doing any real service to those'whom he pretended 
to appear for, and has really done more inisdbief to 
the countrie than all tlie otlier Highlanders [have 
done. j 

“ Some three or four years before the last^bel- 
lion broke out, being overburdened wi‘& del^, he 
quitted his ordinary residence, and removed sbrne 

, _ V ' 

sMne perton hijfh !n rank and olhoe-—perhaps the 
Advocate for the time. m 




immmcTio:s to eob eoy . 




t^lva or aixtoon miles farther into the Highlands, 
pun^ig blmsolf under the protection of the Earl of 
Brs^alhui; When my Lord Cadogan was in the 
Ifighlands, ho ordered his liouse att this place to 
he burnt, which your Lordship sees he now places 
to my account. 

•^This obliges him to return to tlie same conn trie 
ho went ft'om, being a most rugged inaccessible 
place, where he took up his residence anew amongst 
his omi friends and relations; but well judging that 
it was possible to surprise him, he, with about forty- 
five of his followers, went to Inveu'iiry, and made 
a sham surrender of tlieir anus to Coll. Campbell 
of Finab, Commander of one of the Indepeiidant 
Companies, and returned lioine with his nion, each 
of them having the Coll.’s protection. This hap¬ 
pened in the beginning of summer last; yet not 
long after he appeared with liis men twice in arms, 
in opposition to the King's troops ; and one of tho‘>e 
times attiickt them, rescued a prisoner from tinnn, 
and all„thls while sent altroad ids party throngli 
the\cg||intrie, plundering tlie coiintrio people, and 
amgptgst the rest some of my tenants. 

Hiding informed of these dinordors after 1 came 
to Scotland, I applied to Jj’eut. (ienll. Carponltm, 
who ordered three parties from Cdasgow, Stirling, 
and Finlarig, to marcli in tlie night by difierent 
routes, in ordc-r to surprise him and his men in 
their houses, which would liave luul its effect cer¬ 
tainly, if the gi'eat rains that ]ia]>pcncd to fall that 
verie night had not retarded tlio march (>f the 
troops, ao as some of the parties came too lale to 
I tile stations that tliey were ordoi-ed for. All that 
* could be done upon the occasion was tc> burn a 
i ef>iuitrie house, wdiere Rob Roy then vcNid<*r|, afi/ r 
j some of his clan had, from the rocks, fired upon the 
i king's troops, by whicli a grenadier was killed, 
j “ iMr (irahamc, of Killearn, being my depnty- 
i sberilf in that ec'imtrie, went along ,villi the party 
! that nuu’ched from Slirliug; and, doubtle.-s, will 
o now ^eet with the worse tiautment from that liar- 
‘ people on that account. Resides, that lie is 

I my relation, and that they know how active he has 
j iK'jcn in the service of the riovernmont—all which, 
your Lorvlship may believe, puts me under very 
great concern for the gentleman, while, at tlie raniv; 
time, I can forsce no manner of way how to relieve 
him, other than to leave him to cliuiicc and his ow n 
management. 

I had my thoughts before of proposing to Co- 
remment the building of some b.arracks, as the 
only expedient for suppressing these rebels, and se¬ 
curing the peace of the coimtrie; and in that view 
I spoke to Genii. Carpenter, who has now a scheme 
of it in his hands; and 1 am persuaded tliat will 
be the true method for restraining them efi'ectiially; 
but, in the meantime, it will be necessary to lodge 
some of the troops in tliose places, upon which 1 
intend to write to the Generali. 

I am sensible I have troubled your Lordship 
withj a very long letter, which I should be asbam<?d 
of, were I myself singly concerned ; but where the 
honour of the King’s Government is touched, I 
neecl make no apologie, and I shall only beg leave 
to B<|^ that I am, with great respect, and truth, 

/ ** My Lord, 

,' “ V'. lior'is"*. most humble and 

./ obedient servant, 

‘‘Montrose” 


COPY OF GBAIIAME OP KILI.KARN's USYTOH, 
ENCLOSED IN THE PRKCEDINH. 

“ Chappollarrcch, Nov. I9th, 171®. 

“ Mav it please your Grace,— I am obliged 
to give your Grace the trouble of this, by Rol^rf 
Roy’s commands, being so unfortunate at present 
as to be liis prisoner. 1 refer the way and manner 
I w'aa apprelicnded, to tho bearer, and shall only 
in sliort, acquaint your Grace witli the demands, 
which are, that your Grace shall discharge him of 
; all soumes ho owes your Grace, and give him the 
souine of 3400 merles for his loss and damages sus- 
tjiined by Iiini, both at Craigrostowii and at his 
liouse, AucliincliiFallen; and that your Grace shall 
give your word not to trouble or prosecute him 
aftcrwanls ; till wliich time ho carries me, all the 
monev 1 received thi.s day, my boolts and bonds 
for entress, not yet paid, along with him, with as¬ 
surances of hard usage, if any party are sent after 
liim. The soiime 1 received this day, conform to 
the (.rarest computation I can make before several 
of tho gentlemen, is 32*274;. 2811. 8d. Scots, of which 
I gave them iu)tcs. I yhall w'ait youi* Grace’s re¬ 
turn, and ever am, 

“ Your Grace's most obedient, faithful, 

“ humble servant, 

Sic suhscribitur, “John Grahame.” 

TIIK DUKE OF MONTROSE TO -. 

I 

2Hth Nov. 1716.— I\ ill ear n^s Release. i 

“ Gla-sow, mh Nov. 1716. j 

“Sir,—H aving acqiiaintcil you by my last, of 
j tlie 21st instant, of wliat had liappcncd to my friend 
Mr Grahame of Killearn, 1 ’m very glad now to tell 
you, that last night 1 was very agreeably surprised 
with Mr (Jrahame’s eomini' here himself, and giving 
i mo the first aecount I had liad of him from the 
I time of his being carried away. It seems Rob Roy, 

; when he came to consider a little better of it, found j 
' (iuit be could not mend hri matters by retaining 
I Killearn bis prisoner, wliich could only expose him 
i .^till the moi’e lo the justice of the Government; 

! and therefore thought tit to di'-nnss him on Sunday 
i evening last, having kept him from the Monday 
I night before, under a very uneasy kind of resti’aint, 

‘ being obligcfl to change continually from place to 
; place, lie gave him back the books, papers, and 
! bonds, but kept the money, 
j “ I am, with great truth, Sir, 

I “ your most Immbk; servant, 

1 “ Montrose.” 

I _ 

j N». III. 

i CHAIXENGE BY ROB HOY. 

“ Ron Roy lo am Me. and mvjhty Princt, Jamzs 
Duice of Montrose. 

“In charity to yoiu* Grace’s couradge and con¬ 
duct, please know, the only way to retrive both is 
to treat Rob Rtiy like himself, in appointing your 
place and choice of anns, that at once you may ex¬ 
tirpate your invetemte enemy, or put a period to 
your punny (puny?) life in falling gloriously by his 
hands. That impertinent criticks or flatterers may 
not brand me for challenging a man that’s repute 
of a poor dastardly soul, let such know Hmt I admit 
of the two great supporters of his and 
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tli^ capmiii of bis bunds to joyne witli him in the 
conibate. Then sure your Gmce wont have tho 
impudence to clamour att coui*t for multitudes to 
hunt me like a fox, under pretence that I am not 
to he found above ground. This saves your Grace 
and the troops any further trouble of searching; 
that is, if your ambition of glory press you to em¬ 
brace this unequald venture offerd of Hob’s head. 
But if your Grace’s piety, prudence, and cowardice, 
forbids hazarding this gentlemanly expedient, then 
let your design of peace restore what you have robed 
from me by the tyranny of your present cituation, 
otherwise your overthrow as a man is determined; 
and advertise your friends never more to look for 
the frequent civility payed them, of sending them 
home without their arms only. Even their former 
cravings wont purchase that favour; so your Grace 
by this has peace in your offer, if the sound of war 
be frightful, and chusc you whillc, your good friend 
or mortal enemy.” 

[This singular rhodoni(jntade is enclosed m a 
letter to a friend of Hob Roy, probably a r(‘- 
hiiner of the Duke of Argyle in Isla, wliieli 
is in these words;—] 

“ Sir, —Receive the onelosed pa})or, you arc 
taking your bottle; it will divert yourself and com¬ 
rades. 1 got noa news since I saw you, only qt wo 
had before about the Spanyards is like to continue. 
If 1 get any account about them I'll be sure to let 
you hear of it, and till then 1 will not write any 
more till I have more account. I am. Sir, your 
affee Cn [cousin], and most humble servant, 
Ar<jyle, 1710. Hon Roy.” 

Addressed, To Mr Vat rick /ind<>rx<>u,\ 
at i 

The seal, a staff —no bad ciubloin i 
of ft wild cattcran. j 

It appears from the envelope that Rob Roy still 
continued to act as intelligencer to the Duke of 
Argyle and liis agents. The war he alludes to is 
probably some vague report of invasion from Spain. 
Such rumours were likely enough to V)e afloat, in 
consequence of the disembarkation of the troops 
who were taken at Ghmshea) in the preceding year, 
17U;, 


N®. IV. 

FROM ROBERT CAMBBELE, alias M*GllE<;OK, 
COMMONLY CALLED ROD ROY, 

TO FIELD-MARSHAL WADB, 

Then receiving the submission of disaffected Chieftains 
and Clans} 

** Sir,— The great humanity with which you have 
constantly acted in the discharge of tho tinst reposed 
in you, and your ever having made use of the great 
(X>wer8 with which you were vested, as the means 
of doing good and charitable offices to such as ye 
found proper objects of compassion, will, I hope, 
excuse my importunity in endeavouring to approve 
myself not absolutely unworthy of that mercy and 
favour which your Excellency has so generously 
procured from his Majesty for others in my unfor- 


* This curious epl«Be is copied from an authentic nar¬ 
rative of Marshal wade’s proceedings in the Highlands, 
dOtE^uxilcated by ttie late eminent antiquary, George 
Chalmers, Esq* tc Mr Robert Jamieson of tlie Register 


tuiiate circunisuuices. 1 am very sensible 
can be alledged sufficient to excuse so great 
as I have been guilty of, that of RebelliU: 

1 humbly beg leave to lay before your Excellen<!iy 
some particulars in the circumstance of my guil^ 
which, I hope, will extenuate it in some measure. 

It was my misfortune, at the time the Kchelllon 
broke out, to be liable to legal diligence and cap* 
tion, at the Duke of Mfctrose’s instance, for debt 
alledged due to him. To avoid being flung into 
prison, as I must certainly have been, had I fol¬ 
lowed my real inclinations in joining the King’s ! 
troops at Stirling, I was forced to take party with ' 
the adherents of the Pretender; for the country i 
being all in arms, it was neither safe nor indeed i 
possible for me to stand neuter. I should not, how- j 
ever, plead my being forced into that tmnatm*al ! 
Rebellion against his Majesty, King George, if I | 
could not at the sainetime assiuro your Excellency, 
that I not only avoided acting offensively against 
his Majesty’s forces upon all occasions, but on the* 
contrary, sent his Grace tho Duke of ArgyWall 
the intelligence I could from time to time, the 
strength and situation of the Rebels ; which ^ hope 
his Grace will do me the justice to ackiioii’ledge. 
As to tlie debt to the Duke of Montrose, I have 
discharged it to tho utmost farthing. I beg your 
b^xcellcncy would be persuaded that, had it been 
in my power, as it was in my inclination, I should 
always have acted for tlic service of his Majesty 
King George, and that one reason of my begging 
tbe lavour of your intercession with his Majesty for 
tho pardon of my life, is the earnest desire I have 
to employ it in his service, whose goodness, justice, 
and liumanity, are so conspicuous to all mankind. 

1 am, with all duty and respect, your Excellency's 
j most, &c. Roiiert Campbell.” 



N*. V. 

Tni UK are many productions of the Scqttbi/| i 
Ballad I’oets upon the lion-Iikc mode of wooing 
practised by tlie ancient Highlanders when they 
liad .'I fancy for the person (or property) of a Lpw- j 
land damsel. One example is found in Mr Robert ! 
Jamieson's Popular Scottish b^ongs :— i 

“ Bonny Babby Livingstone 
Gued out to see tlie kye. 

And sbe lias met with Glonlyon, 

Who has stolen her away. 

“ He tookfra« her her sattin coat. 

But an her silken gown, 

Syne roud her in his tartan plaid. 

And happd her round and roun’ ” 

In another ballad we are told how 


Four-and-twenty Hicland men, 
Carnc doun by Fiddoch side. 

And they have sworn a deadly aith, 
Jean Muir suld be a bride: 


“ And they have sworn a deadly aith, 
like man upon his durke. 

That she should wed with Duncan Ger, 
Or they’d make bloody worke.” ^ 


Tills last w’e have from ti’adition, but thcfe aro 
many others in the collections of Scottish 
to the same purpose. 

The ocliieveraent of Robert Gig, or you 



House, Edinburgh, and published in the Appendix to ftt 
Edition of Burt^s Letters from the North of ficotlAX]4>'\ 5 
vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1818* \ 
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CiOwianders called Inni, was celebrated 
JIad, of which there are twenty different and 
editions. The tune is lively and wild, and 
wfi^lect the following words from memory:— 

** Hob Roy is frae the Kielands eo:nt-, 

Down to the Lo-viand b')rder; 

And he has stolen that lady awn- , 

To hand his hou?e in order. 

He set her on a raiUc-white steed, 

Of none he stood in awe; 

Untlil they reached the Hieland hills, 

A Aboon the Bahnaha*! i 

** Saying, Be content, be content, 

Be content with tne, lady; 

' Where will y I'md iii Lennox land, 

S.’i.e braw a man as me, lady ? 

•* Rob Roy, he was my father called, 

MacGregor ".as his imme, lady; 

A’ the country, far and near, 

Have heard MacGregor’s fame, lady. 

** He was a hedge about his iVieuds, 

A hleckle to his foes, lady; 

V. \S any man did him gainsay. 

He felt his deadly blows, lady. 

* I am as hold, I am as bold, 

I am as bold and more, lady; 

Any man tliat (lo'>hts niy word. 

May try my gude claymore, lady. 

‘ Then be content, be content, 

Be content with me, lady; 

For now you are my wedded wife, 

Until the day you die, lady.” 


‘ A pass on the eastern margin of Loch Lomond, and an 
erstranr-e to the Highlands. 


N®. VI. 

GHLUNE DHU. 

The following notices concerning this Chief foil 
under the Author’s eye tvhile the sheets were in 
the act of going through the press. They occui 
in manuscript memoii's, written by a pei*son inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the incidents of 1745. 

This Chief liad the important task intrusted to 
him of defending the Castle of Donne, in which the 
Chevalier placed a garri.son to protect his commu¬ 
nication with the Highlands, and to repel any sal¬ 
lies which might be made from Stirling Castle.— 
Ghlune Dim (listhigiiished himself by his good con 
duct in this charge. 

Ghlune Dhu is tiius described:—Glengyle is, 
in person, a tall hamlsoine man, and lins more of 
the mien of the ancient heroe.s tliaa our modern 
fine gentlemen arc possessed of. Lie is honest and 
disinterested to a proverb—extremely modest— 
brave and intrepid—and bom one of tiie beat par¬ 
tisans in Europe. Tn sliort, the whole people of 
that country declared tliat never did men live under 
.so mild a government as Glengyle’s, not a man 
having so much as lost a chicken while he continued 
there.” 

It would appear from this curious passage, that 
Glengyle—not Stewart of Balloch, as averred in 
a note on Waverley—commanded the gamson of 
Dounc. Ballocli miglrt, no doubt, succeed Mac¬ 
Gregor ill the Mtiiation. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FIRST EDITION—(1817.) 


When theEditorof the following volumes published, 
^b<mt ifwo years since, the work called ‘‘ The Anti- 
lie announced tliat he? was, for the last time, 
intrfuding upon the public iii his present capacity, 
lie might shelter himself under the plea that every 
anonymous writer is, like the celebrated Junius, 
only a phantom, and that therefore, altliough an ap¬ 
parition of a more benign, as well as much meaner 
description, he cannot bo bound to jilead to a charge 
of inconsistency. A better apology may be found 
inithc imitating the confession of honest Benedict, 
that, when he said he would die a bachelor, he did 
not tliink he should live to be married. The be-t 
of all would be, if, as lias eminently happened in 
tlv case of some distinguished contemporaries, the 
ueiit of the work should, in tlie reader’s estima¬ 
tion, t'onn an excuse fur the Author’s breach of 
tiromise. Without presuming to hope that this may 
^ve the case, it is only further necessary to 
aiention, that my resolution, like that of Benedict, 
fell a ^enfice, to temptation at least, if not to 
sitrata^m. 

It pliow about six months since the Author, 

3 fgb the medium of his respectable Publishers, 
ved a pai'cel of Papers, containing the Outlines 
Af narrative, \vitli a permission, or rather with 
n^quest, couched in highly flattering terms, that 


they might be given to tlie Public, with such altot 
atioiis as should be found suitable.^ These were Oi^ 
eoiirso so numerouH, that, besides the supyiression 
of name.-., mid of iiieideiiis approaching too much 
to reality, the work may in a great measure be 
said to be new written. Several anachronisms 
have probably cnqit in during the course of these 
changes; and tlie mottoes for the Chapters have 
been tolected without any reference to the supposed 
date of tlie incidents. For these, of course, tho 
Editor is responsible. Some otliers occurred in the 
original materials, but they are of little consequence. 
In point of minute accuracy, it may be stated, that 
the bridge over the Fortii, or rather the Avondhu 
(or Black River), near the hamlet of Aberfoil, had 
notan existence thirty years ago. It does net, how- 
evei', become the Editor to be the first to point out 
these errors ; and he takes this public opportunity 
to thank the unknown and nameless correspondent, 
to wliom the reader will owe the principal share 
of any amusement which he may derive from the 
following pages. 

December 1817. 


1 As it may be necessary, in the present Edition, to spos^ 
upon the square, the Author thinks it proper to own, Qial 
the communication alluded to is entii-ely itnagitiai^. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Ho«f have I slnn'd, that this afHictlon 

Sbimld light so heav^' on me? 1 ha\o no more sons. 

Ana this no more mine own. — My ^rrun<i cur'^e 
Hang o’er h'lS head that tints transform M thee'—Traeol ? 
rU aeiid my horse to travel next. Moxsikub Tuomas. 

You have requested me, my dear IVlend, te be¬ 
stow some of that leisure, with w'hielt Providtnicc 
has blessed tlie decline of my life, in rej^isteriin^ 
the hazards and difliculties wliieh attended its coni- 
mcncement. The recollection of those adventures, 
as you are pleased to term them, has indeed ledt 
upon my mind a chequered and varied feelirjg of 
pleasure and of pain, mijiglcd, I trust, with no 
slight gratitude and veneration to the Disposer of 
human events, who giiid(Ml my (^avly course tlirougli 
much risk and labour, tlud tlm ease with which he 
has blessed my jjrolonged life, mi^ht seem softer 
from remembrance and contrast. IShdther is it p(»s- 
sible for jne to doubi, what you have often atlirnied, 
that the incidents which befell me among a people 
singularly primitive in their government and man¬ 
ners, have somethitjg iiiterc.sting and attractive for 
those who love to hear an old man’s stories of a 
past age. 

Still, liowevei’, you must remember, that the tale 
told by one friend, and listened to by anothei’, loses 
lialf its charms when committed to paper; and that 
the narratives to wdiich you have attended with 
interest, as heard from the voice of him to whom 
they occurred, will apjx'ar less deserving of att<;n- 
tion when perused in the seclusion of your stutly. 
But your greener ago and robust constitution pro¬ 
mise longer life than will, in all human probability, 
bo the lot of your friend. Throw', then, tliesc sheets 
into some secret drawer of your escritoir till we 
are separated from each otlier's society by an event 
which may happen at any moment, and w^liich inust 
happen within the cmu*so of a few—a very few 
ears. When w'e are parted in this world, to meet, 

hope, in a better, you will, I am well aware, che¬ 
rish more than it deserves the memory of your de¬ 
parted friend, and w'ill find in those details which I 
am now to commit to paper, matter for melancholy, 
but not unpleasing reflection. Others bequeath to 
the confidants of their lx)Som, portraits of their 
external features—1 put into your hands a faithful 
transcript of my thoughts and feelings, of my vir¬ 
tues and of my failings, w'ith the assured hope, that 
the follies and headstror^g impetuosity of my youth 
will meet the same kind construction and forgive¬ 
ness which have so often attended the faults of my 
matured age. 

One advantage, among the many, of addressing 
my Memoirs (if I may give these sheets a name 
90 imposing) to a dear and intimate friend, is, that 


1 may s])are some of the details, in this case un¬ 
necessary, with which 1 must needs have detained 
a stranger from wdiat I have to say of gi eater in¬ 
terest. Why should I bestow all my tediousnesa 
upon you, because I have you in my power, and 
have ink, paper, and time before mo i At the same 
time, 1 dare not promi.se that 1 may not abuse the 
opportunity so temptingly offered me, to troa.t of 
myself and my ow-n concerns, even though I ts^.eak 
of circumstances as wadi known to you as to myself. 
The s(Mhictivo love of narrative, w-heii we ourselves 
;iro the heroes of the ev(!Uts whicli W'o tell, often 
disregards the attention duo to the time and pa¬ 
tience »)f the audience, and the best and wisest have 
yielded to its fascination. I need only remind you 
of the singular ijistance evinced by the form of that 
rare and original edition of Sally’s Memoirs, wdiich 
you (with the f(»iad vanity of a hook-collector) in¬ 
sist upon pivi’erring to that wliich is reduced to the 
usc'ful and ordinary form of Memoirs, but w'hich 1 
think curi(His, b(»lely as illustrating how far so great 
a man as the author was aecessilde to the foible of 
self-im})ortance. If 1 recollect rightly, that vene- 
ralile })eer and great statesman had appointed no 
fewer than four g<'ntleiiien of liis household to draw 
up the events of his life, under the title of Memo¬ 
rials of tlic Sago and Royal Allairs of Suite, Domes-, 
tic, rolitical, and Military, transacted by lle!try 
IV., and so hnth. The.se grave recorders, luiving 
made their compilation, reduce<l the Memoirs C(^n- 
taining all the remarkable events of their master’s 
life, into a narrative, addressed to himself in pro¬ 
pria />erso?u(. And thus, instead of telUug his own 
.story in the third i)ers(,)n, like Julius Caesar, or in 
tin; first person, like most who, in the hail, or the 
study, undertake to be the hearers of their own 
tale, Sully enjoyed the refined, though wliimsi^l 
pleasure, of having the events of his life told 
to him by his secretaries, being himself the auditor, 
as he was also the hero, and probably tlie autlior, 
of the whole book. It must have been a great sight 
to have seen the ex-minister, as bolt upright aB a 
starched ruff and laced cassock could make him, 
seated in state beneatli his canopy, and listening to 
the recitation of his compilers, wlnle, standing bare 
in his presence, they informed him gravely, “ Thus 
said the duke—so did the duke infer—such were 
your grace’s sentiments upon this important point-— 
such were your secret counsels to the king on that 
other emergency,” — circumstances, all of wlndii 
must have been much better known to their {fearer 
than to themselves, and most of which could only 
be derived from his own special communication 
My situation is not quite so ludicrous as that^ol 
tiie great Sully, and yet there would be soraeibifiA 
whimsical in Frank Osbaldistone glidng Will TreA, 
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A fDrmal account of his birth, education, and 
eon^a te iona the world. 1 will, therefore, wrestle 
wiwlSe t^pting spirit of P. P., Clerk of our Pa- 
ri^m, as I boat may, and endeavour to tell you no¬ 
thing that is familiar to you already. Some things, 
nowever, I must recall to your memory, hocause, 
though formerly well knov^m to you, they may have 
been forgotten thi’ough lapse of time, and they 
afford the ground-work of rny destiny. 

You must remember my father well; for as your 
own was a member of the mercantile house, you 
knew him from infancy. Yet you hardly saw him 
in his best days, befoi’e age and iufiiinity had 
quenched liis ardent spirit of enterprise and specu¬ 
lation. He would have been a pooi-cr man, indeed, 
but perhaps as happy, liad lie devoted to the ex¬ 
tension of science those active energies, and acute 
powers of observation, for which commercial piu*- 
suits found occupation. Yet, in the fluctuations 
of mercantile speculation, there is something cap- 
tiv-ating^o the adventurer, even indepen<Ient (»f 
the'hoji^of gain. He who embarks on that fickle 
I fea^jl^tjuires to possess tlie skill of the pilot, and 
fortitude of the navigator, and after all may 
be wrecked and lost, unless the gales of fortune 
breathe in his favour. This mixture of necessary 
attention and inevitable hazard—the frequent and 
awful uncertainty whether ]>rudonce shall overcome 
fortune, or fortune baffle the schemes of priulciico 
—affords full occupation fur the powers as well as 
for the feelings of the mind, and trade has all the 
fascination of gambling, without its moral guilt. 

Early in the 18th ccntui’y, when J (Heaven help 
me !) was a youth of some twenty years oM, 1 was 
summoned suddenly from Bourdcaux to attend my 
j lather on business of importance. I shall never 
; forgot our first interview. You recollect the brief, 

! abrupt, and somewhat stern mode in which he was 
i wont to communicate his jdeasure to those around 
j him, Metiixiiks I see him even now in my mind's ! 
eye;—/the finn and upright figure, — the step, 
determined,— the eye, which shot so 
keen and so penetrating a glance, — the features, 
on which care had already planted wrinkles,—-and 
hear his language, in which he never wxisted word 
. in vain, expressed in a voice which had sometimes 
an occasional liarshness, far from the intention of 
the speaker. 

When I dismounted from my post-horse, 1 has¬ 
tened to iny father’s apartment. He was ti*aversing 
it ^vith an air of composed and steady deliberation, 
wliicli even my arrival, although an only son un¬ 
seen for four years, wtia unable to discompose. I 
threw myself into his arms. He was a kind, though 
not a fond father, jmd the tear twinkled in liis dark 
eye, but it was only for a moment. 

“ Hubourg writes to me tliat he is satisfied with 
you, Frank,” 

‘‘lam happy, sir”- 

“ But I have less reason to be so,” he added, j 
down at his bureau. 

“ 80H*y, sir”- 

“ Sorry and happy, Frank, are words that, on 
meet occasions, signify little or nothing—Here is 
your Ipt letter.” 

He^ok it out from a number of others tied up 
in :^parcel of red tape, and curiously labelled and 
There my poor epistle, written on the 
the nearest te my heart at the time, and 
in wt>rds which I had tlmught would work 
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compassion, if not conviction,—tlmre, I stty^ it lay> 
squeezed up among the letters on misoejyianeoua 
business in which my father’s daily affairs liad en¬ 
gaged liim. 1 cannot help smiling internally wlmn 
I recollect the mixture of hurt vanity and wounded 
feeling with which I regarded my remonstrance, 
to the penning of which there had gone, I promise 
you. Some trouble, as I beheld it extracted from 
amongst letters of advice, of credit, and all tlie 
commonplace lumber, as 1 then thought them, of 
a merchant’s correspondence. Surely, tliought 1, a 
letter of sucli importance (I dared not say, even to 
myself, so well written) deserved a separate place, 
as well as more anxious consideration, than those I 
on the ordhiary business of tlie counting-house. 

But my fatlun’ did not observe my dissatisfac¬ 
tion, and would not have minded it if lie had. He 
proceeded, vvitJi the letter in his hand — This, 
Frank, is yours of the ‘21st ultimo, in which you 
advise me” (reading from iny letter), that in tlie 
most important bu.-^iness of forming a plan, and 
adopting a profession for life, you trust iny pater¬ 
nal goodness will hold you entitled to at least a 
negative voice; that you have insuperable — ay, 
insuperable is the word—I wish, by the way, you 
would write a more distinct current hand—draw 
a score through the tops of your t’s, and open the 
loops of your I's—insuperable objections to the ar¬ 
rangements wln(*h I have proposed to you. There 
is much more to the same effect, occujiying four 
gootl pages of ])aj)er, whicli a little attention to per# 
spicuity and distinctness of ex])ression might have 
luunprised within as many hues. For, after all, 
Frank, it amounts but to this, that you will not do 
as I would have you.” 

That i cannot, sir, in the present instance; not 
that 1 will not.” 

“ Words avail very little w'ith me, young man,” 
said my fatlicr, whoso inflexibility always possessed 
the air of the most jicid’cct calmness and self-pos¬ 
session. “ Can not may bo a more civil phrase than 
u'iU not, but the expressions arc sjmonymoua wliero 
there is no moral impossibility. But I am not a 
friend to doing business hastily; we will talk this 
matter over alter dinner. — Owen !” 

Owen a})peared, not witli the silver locks which 
you were used to venerate, for he was then little 
more than fifty; but he had tlie same, or an exactly 
similar uniform suit of light brow'n clothes,—the 
.same pearl-grey silk stockings,—tlie same stock, 
with its silver buckle,—the same pJaited cambric 
ruflies, drawn down over his knuckles in the par¬ 
lour, but in the counting-house carefully folded 
back under the sleeves, that they might remain 
unstained by the ink which he daily consumed;— 
in a word, the same grave, formal, yet benevolent 
caBt of features, which continued to his death to 
distinguish tlie head-clerk of the great house of Os- 
baldistone and Trosham. 

“ Owen,” said my father, as the kind old man 
shook me affectionately by the hand, “ you must 
dine with us to-day, and hear the news Frank liaa 
brought us from our friends in Bourdeaux.” 

Owen made one of his stiff bows of respcctfri} 
gratitude; for, in those days, when the distaui}^ 
between superiors and inferiors was enforced ^ 
manner to which tlie present times are strangi^ 
such an invitation was a favour of some little oon* 
sequence. 

I sliaU long remember that dinner-party. Deeply 
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aflfeetod by feelings of Anxiety, not unminglcd with 
displeasure^ I was unable to take that active share 
in the conversation which my father seemed to 
i expect from me *, and I too frequently gave unsa- 
I tisfactory answers to the questions with which he 
! assailed me. Owen, hovering betwixt bis respect 
, for his patron, and his love for tlie youth he had 
j dandled on his knee in childhood, like tlie timorous, 
i yet anxious ally of an invaded nation, endeavoured 
i at every blunder I made to explain my no-meaning, 

I and to cover my retreat; manoeuvres which added 
t to my father’s peitisli displeasure, and brought a 
i share of it upon my kind advocate, instead of pro- 

■ tecting me. 1 had not, while residing in the house 
of Dubourg, absolutely conducted myself like 

A clerk coiidemoM his father's soul to cro-^s. 

Who penn’da stauzu wiiou he should engross ; — 

but, to say truth, I had frequented the counting- 
house no more than 1 had thought absolutely neces¬ 
sary to secure tlie good report of the Frcndiman, 
long a correspondent of our linn, to whom iny ia- 
, thor had trusted fur initiating mo into the mysteries 
of commerce. In fact, my principal attention had 

■ been dedicated to literature and manly exercises. 

' My father did not altogctlier discourage such ac- 
j quirements, whether mental or personal. He had 
j too much good sense not to perceive, that they sate 

gracefully upon every man, and he was sensible 
that they relieved and dignilied the character <o 
which lio wished mo to aspire. Hut his chief am- 
liibition was, that 1 should sin- . cd not merely to his 
fortune, but to the views uiul plans by which he 
imagined he could extouu and perpetuate the weal¬ 
thy inheritance which he designed for me. 

Love of his ju’ofcssioii was the motive which ho 
diose should he most ostensible, when he urged me 
to tread the same path ; but he had others with 
which I only became acquainted at a later perio'L 
Impetuous in his schemes, a.s wx'li as sicilful and 
daring, each new adventure, when successful, be¬ 
came at once the incentive, and furnished the means, 
for farther speculation. It seemed to be necessary 
to him, as to an ambitious conqueror, to push on 
from achievement to acliiovcinent, without slopping 
to secure, far le.ss to enjoy, tin? acquisitions wliicli 
he made. Accustomed to see his whole fortune 
trembling in the scales of chance, and dexterous at 
adopting expedients for casting the balance in his 
favour, his health and spirits and activity seemed 
ever to increase with tin* animating hazards on 
w'hich lie staked his wealtli; and he resembled a 
sailor, accustomed to brave the billows and the 
foe, whose confidence rises on tlie eve of tempest 
or of battle. He was not, however, insensible to 
the changes wdiich increasing age or supervening 
malady might make in his own constitution; and 
was anxious in g(jod time to secure in me an assist¬ 
ant, who might take the helm wdien his hand grew 
weary, and keep the vessel’s way according to his 
counsel and instruction. Paternal affection, as well 
as the furtherance of his own plans, determined 
him to the same conclusion. Your father, though 
his fortune was vested in the house, was only a 
sleeping partner, as the commercial phriise goes; 
and Owen, whose probity and skill in the details 
of arithmetic rendered his services invaluable as a 
head^clerk, was not possessed either of information 
or talents sufficient to conduct the mysteries of the 
principal management. If my father were suddenly 
Attiijumoned from life, what would become of the 




world of schemes which he had formed, unless f ^ * 
son were moulded into a commercial Hercul^fe 
to sustain tlie weight when relinquishedT'^^ 
falling Atlas I and what would become of thne si, 
himself, if, a stranger to business- of this descrijA 
tion, he found jmnself at once involved in the laby-'- ^ 
rill til of mercantile concerns, witliout tlie clow of 
knowledge necessary for liis extraction ? For all 
these reasons, avowed and secret, my father was 
determined 1 should embrace his profession j and 
when he was determined, the resolution of no man 
was more ini movable. I, however, was also a party i 
to be consulted, and, with soraetliing of his own 
pertinacity, 1 had formed a determination precisely 
contrary. 

It may, I hope, be some palliative for the resist¬ 
ance which, on this occasion, I offered to my fa¬ 
ther’s wislics, tliat I did not fully understand upon 
wliat they were founded, or how deeply his hap- 
{uiu'.ss was involved in them. Imagining myself 
certain of a large .succession in future, and ample 
maintenance in the meanwhile, it never occi^ed 
to 1110 that it niiglit be necessary, in order to secure 
tliese blessings, to submit to labour and limitati'tws^ 
luqik^asant to my taste and temper. 1 only saw irto 
my father’s projjosal for iny engaging in business, 
a desire that I slioiild add to those heaps of W'calth 
which lie had himself acquired; and imagining 
inv^eif the best judge of the patli to my own. hap¬ 
piness, J did not conceive that 1 should increase 
lliat haiq>iiiesb by augmenting a fortune which 1 
holicvcd was jdroady suflicient, and more than suf- 
lieient, for every use, comfort, and elegant enjoy¬ 
ment. 


Accordingly, I am compelled to repeat, that my 
time at liourdeaux had not been spent as my fa¬ 
ther ha<l pi'oposed to himself. What he considered 
as the eliicf end of my residence in that city, I had 
j!o^>tponed for every other, and would (had 1 dared) 
liave neglected it altogetlier. Dubourg, a favoured 
and beiielited correspuudent of our mercantilq house^ 
was too mueli of a shrewd politician to make^j^ch 
rejioi-ts to the head of the firm concerning liis only 
child, us would excite the displeasure of both j and 
he miglit also, as you will presently hear, have views 
of selfish advantage in suffering me to neglect the 
purpo.scs for which 1 was placed under his cliarge. 
My conduct was regulated by the bounds of de¬ 
cency and good order, and thus far he liad no evil' 
report to make, supposing him so disposed; but, 
perhaps, the crafty Frenchman would have been 
equally complaisant, had I been in the habit of in¬ 
dulging worse feelings than those of indolence and 
aversion to mercantile business. As it was, wliilo 
J gave a decent portion of my time to the commer¬ 
cial studies ho recommended, he was by no means 
envious of the hours which I dedicated to other and 
more classical attainments, nor did he ever find 
fault with me for dwelling upon Corneille and Boi- 
lean, in preference to Postlethwayte (supposing liis 
folio to have tlien e.xisted, and,Monsieur Dubourg 
able to have pronounced his name), or Savary, or 
any other writer on commercial economy^ He 
had picked up somewhere a convenient expression, 
with which he rounded off every letter to Mis cor¬ 
respondent,—“ I was all,” he said, “ that ^lather 
could wisli.” " ' 

My father never quarrelled with a phrase, how¬ 
ever frequently repeated, provided it seemed to 
distinct and expressive; and Addison himself 
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Ijjd have found expressiona so satisfeictory to him 
^ received, and duly honoured the bills 

per margin.’’ 

luiowii^ therefore, very well what he desired 
GOe to be, -Mr Osbaldistone made no doubt, from the 
frequent repetition of Dubourg’s favourite phrase, 
that I was the very thing he wished to see me; 
when, in an evil hour, he received my letter, con¬ 
taining my eloquent and detailed apology for de¬ 
clining a place in the firm, and a desk and stool 
in the corner of the dark counting-house in Crane 
Alley, surmounting in height those of Owen, and 
the other clerks, and only inferior to the tripod of my 
father himself. All was wrong from that moment. 
Dubourg’s reports became as suspicious as if his 
bilk had been noted for dishonour. I was sum¬ 
moned home in all haste, and received in the man¬ 
ner I have already communicated to you. 


y 


CHAPTER II. 


I shrewdly to suspect the young man of a terrible 
—Poetry; with which idle disease if he be infected, 
there's no hope of him in a state course. Actum est'ot 
him for a commonwealth's man, if ho go to't in rhyme 
once. Bbn Jonson's Bartholomew Fair. 

My father had, generally speaking, his temper 
under complete self-command, and his anger rarely 
indicated itself by words, except in a sort of dry 
testy manner, to those who had displeased him. He 
never used threats, or expressions of loud resent¬ 
ment. All was arranged with him on system, and 
it was his practice to do the needful” on every 
occasion, without wasting words about it. It was, 
therefore, with a bitter smile that he listened to 
my imperfect answers concerning the state of com¬ 
merce in France, and unmercifully permitted me 
to involve myself deeper and deeper in the mys¬ 
teries of agio, tariffs, tare and trot; nor can I 
chargo/tny memory with his having looked positively 
- until he found me unable to explain the exact 

effekt which the depreciation of the louis d’or had 
produced on tlie negotiation of bills of exchange. 

l^he most remarkable national occurrence in my 
time,” said my father (who nevertheless had seen 
the Revolution)—and he knows no more of it 
than a post on the quay! ” 

‘‘ Mr Francis,” suggested Owen, in his timid 
and conciliatory manner, “ cannot have forgotten, 
that by an arret of the King of France, dated 1st 
May 1700, it was provided that the poHmr, within 

ten days after due, must make demand”- 

" Mr Francis,” said my father, interrupting him, 
** will, 1 dare say, recollect for the moment anything 
vou are so kind as hint to him. But, body o’ me! 
how Duhourg could permit him 1 Hark ye, Owen, 
what sort of a youth is Clement Duhourg, his ne¬ 
phew there, in the office, the black-haired lad I ” 

** One of the cleverest clerks, sir, in tlie house; 
a pfpdigious young man for his time,” answered 
Oweq; for the gaiety and civility of the young 
Frenchman had won his heart. 

^ Ay* ay, I suppose he knows something of the 
oaturg^jof exchange. Dubourg was determined I 
have one youngster at least about my hand 
wh^understood business. But I see his drift, and 
he shall find that 1 do so when he looks at the ba- 
l^oe’^heet Owen, let Clement’s salary be paid 
aa^ct quarter-day, and kt him slap himself 


back to Bourdeaux in his father’s ship, which Is 
clearing out yonder.” 

" Dismiss Clement Duhourg, sir I” said Owe% 
with a faltering voice. 

“ Yes, sir, dismiss liim instantly; it is enough 
to have a stupid Englishman in the counting-house 
to make blunders, without keeping a sharp French¬ 
man thei’e to profit by them.” 

I had lived long enough in the territories of the 
Grand Monarque to contract a hearty aversion to 
arbitrary exertion of authority, even if it had not 
been instilled into me with my earliest breeding; 
and I could not refrain from interposing, to prevent { 
an innocent and meritorious yomig man from pay¬ 
ing the penalty of having acquired that proficiency 
which my father had desired for me. 

“ I beg pardon, sir,” when Mr Osbaldistone had 
done speal^g; “ but I think it but just, that if 1 
have been nerfigent of my studies, I should pay the 
forfeit myself. I have no reason to charge Mon¬ 
sieur Duhourg with having neglected to give me 
opportunities of improvement, however little I may 
have profited by them; and, with respect to Mon¬ 
sieur Clement Duhourg”- 

With respect to him, and to you, I shall take 
the measures which I see needful,” replied my fa¬ 
ther; ‘‘but it is fair in you, Frank, to take your 
own blame on your own shoulders—very fair, that 
cannot bo denied. I cannot acquit old Duhourg,” 
he said, looking to Owen, “ for having merely af¬ 
forded Frank the means of useful knowledge, witli- 
out either seeing that he took advantage of them, 
or reporting to me if he did not. You see, Owen, , 
he has natural notions of equity becoming a British 
merchant.” 

“ Mr Francis,” said the head-clerk, with his usual 
formal inclination of the head, and a slight eleva¬ 
tion of his right hand, which he had acquired by a 
habit of sticking his pen behind his ear before he 
spoke—“ Mr Francis seems to understand the fua- 
damcntal principle of all moral accounting, tlie great 
ethic rule of three. Let A do to B, as he would 
have B do to him; the product will give the inile 
of conduct required.” 

My father smiled at this reduction of the golden 
rule h) arithmetical form, but instantly proceeded. 

“ All this signifies nothing, Frank; you have 
been throwing away your time like a boy, and in 
future you must learn to live like a man. I shall 
put you under Owen’s care for a few months, to 
recover the lost ground.” 

I was about to reply, but Owen looked at mo with 
such a supi)licatory and warning gesture, that I was 
involuntarily silcut. 

“We will then,” continued my father, “ resume 
the subject of mine of the 1st ultimo, to which you 
sent me an answer which was unadvised and un¬ 
satisfactory. So now, fill your glass, and push the 
bottle to Owen.” 

Want of courage—of audacity, if you will—waa 
never my failing. I answered firmly, “ I was sorry 
that ray letter w'as unsatisfactory, unadvised it was 
not; for I had given the propos^ his goodness had 
made me, my instant and anxious attention, and it 
was with no small pain tliat I found myself obliged 
to decline it.” 

My father bent his keen eye for a moment on 
me, and iiisbintly withdrew it. As he made no an¬ 
swer, I thought myself obliged to proceed, though 
with some liesitation, and he only interrupted 
34 
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by TOonosyllablea.—^ Tt impossible, sir, for lae 
to have higher respect for any character than I have 
for the cominercim, even were it not yours,” 

" Indeed I” 

" It connects nation with nation, relieves the 
wants, and contributes to the wealth of all; and is 
to the general commonwealth of the civilized world 
what the daily intercourse of ordinary life is to pri¬ 
vate society, or rather, what air and food are to 
our bodies.” 

" Well, sir?” 

** And yet, sir, I find myself compelled to persist 
in declining to adopt a character wliich I am so ill 
qualified to support.” 

“ I will take care that you acquire the qualifica¬ 
tions necessary. You are no longer the guest and 
pupil of Dubourg.” 

** But, my dear sir, it is no defect of teacliing 
which I plead, but my own inability to profit by 
mstruction.” 

Nonsense.—Have you kept your journal in the 
terms 1 desired?” 

" Yes, sir.” 

** Be pleased to bring it hei’e.” 

The volumo thus required was a sort of com¬ 
monplace book, kept by ray father’s recommenda¬ 
tion, in which 1 had been directed to enter notes 
of the miscellaneous information which I had ac¬ 
quired in the course of my studies. Foreseeing 
that he would demand inspection of this record, I 
had been attentive to transcribe such particulars 
of infonnation as he would most likely be pleased 
with, but too often the pen had discharged the task 
without much correspondence with the head. And 
it had also happened, that, the book being the re¬ 
ceptacle nearest to my hand, I liad occasionally 
jotted doAvn memoranda which had little regard to 
traffic. I now put it into my father’s hand, de¬ 
voutly hoping he might light on nothing that would 
increase his displeasure against me. Owen’s face, 
which had looked something blank when the ques¬ 
tion was put, cleared up at my ready answ’er, and 
wore a smile of hope, w-hen I l)rought from my 
apartment, and placed before my father, a com¬ 
mercial-looking volume, rather broader than it was 
long, having brazen clasps and a binding of rough 
calf. This looked business-like, and was encou¬ 
raging to my benevolent wcllwislier. But ho ac¬ 
tually smiled with pleasure as he heard my father 
run over some part of the contents, muttering his 
sritical remarks as he w'ent on. 

Brandies — Barils and ban’lcants, also ton- 
neaux.—Jit Nantz 29 — Velies to the harique at Cog¬ 
nac and Bnchelle 27— At Bourdeaux 32—Very 
right, Frank— Duties on tonnage and custom-house^ 
ree Batches Tables —That’s not well; you should 
i:;ave transcribed the passage; it fixes the tiling in 
the memory —'Reports outward and inward—Corn 
dA)entv.r€^ Oversea Cockets — Linens —Isingham 
— Gentisk — Stock-fish — Titling — Cropling — Lub- 
M, You should have noted that they are all, ne¬ 
vertheless, to be entered as titlings.— How many 
inches long is a titling?” 

Owen, seeing me at fault, hazarded a whisper, 
of which 1 fortunately caught tlie import. 

** Eighteen inches, sir”- 

And a lub-fish is twenty-four—very right. It 
is important to remember this, on account of tlie 
Portuguese trade. — But what have we here?— 
Bourdea ux founded in Castd>e of the Trom- 



p€tU—Palace .ill, well, th&Ps 

right too.—This is a kind of wasto-boofc|^.r 
in which all the transactions of tlie daj^^, empi 
orders, payments, receipts, acceptance^ drau[ 
commissions, and advices, are entered miscell^i 


That they may be regularly transferred to tiw 
day-book and ledger,” answered Owen: I am ^ad 
Mr Francis is so methodical.” 

I perceived myself getting so fast into favour, 
that I began to fear the consequence would be my 
father’s more obstinate perseverance in his resolu¬ 
tion that I must become a merchant; and, as I was 
determined on the contrary, I began to wish I had 
not, to use my friend Mr Owen’s phrase, been so 
meiJiodical. But 1 had no reason for apprehensiem 
on that score; for a blotted piece of paper dropped 
out of the book, and, being taken up by my father, 
he interrupted a hint from Owen, on the propiiety 
of securing loose memoranda with a little paste, by 
exclaiming. To the memory of Edward the BlaCK 
Prince—What’s all this?—verses!—By tle^ven, 
Frank, you are a greater blockliead tliau I supposed 

i you!” 

j My father, you must recollect, as a man of busi 
ness, looked upon the labour of poets with contempt; 
and as a religious man, and of the tlissenting per¬ 
suasion, ho considered all such pursuits as equally 
ti’ivial and profane, ileforo you condemn him, you 
must recall to remembrance how too many of the 
poets in the end of the seventeenth century had 
led their lives and employed their talents. The sect 
also to which my father belonged, felt, or perhaps 
affected, a piiritanleal aversion to the lighter exer¬ 
tions of literatiu’e. So that many causes contributed 
to augment the unj>leasant surprise occasioned by 
the ill-timed discovery of tliis unfortunate copy of 
verses. As for poor Owen, could the bob-wig which 
he then wore have uncurled itself, and stood on end 
with horror, I am convinced tlie morning’s labour 
of the friscur would have been undone, mei^ly by| 
the excess of his astonisliment at this enoiTMjity. 
An inroad on the strong-box, or an erasure in the 
lodger, or a mis-summation in a fitted account, 
could Iiardly liave surprised him more disagree¬ 
ably. My father read the hues sometimes with an 
aflcctation of not being able to miderstand the sens* 
—sometimes in a mouthing tone of mock heroic-— 
always with an emphasis of the most bitter irony, 
most irritating to the nerves of an author. 


* O for the voice of that wild horn. 

On Fontarabtan echoes borne, 

The dying hero’s call, 

That told imperial Charlemagne, 

How Paynim sons of swarthy Spain 

Had wrought his champion's fall.' 


! Fontarahian echoes C* continued my father, in¬ 
terrupting himself; “ the Fontarahian Fair would 
have been more to the purpose.— Paynhnl —What’s 
Paynim?—Could you not say Pagan as well, and 
write English, at least, if yon must needs write 
nonsense?— ’’ 


‘ Sad over earth and ocean sounding, 

A nd England's distant cliffs astounding, 
Such are the notes should say 
How Britain's hope, and France’s fear, 
Victor of Cressy and Poitler, 

In Bourdeaux dying lay.' 






“ Poitiers, by the way, is always srodt with ans% 
and I know no reasmi why orthography nfidfu 
place to rhyme.— \ 


EOB EOY. 


m 


TtMiie snjr bead, my squires,* be said, 

♦ And iet the casement be display’d, 

That r may see once more 
sfdendour of the setting sun 
Gleam on thy mirror’d wa\e, Garonne, 

And Biaye’s empurpled shore,* 

^ Ckuronne and sun is a bad rhyme. Wliy, Frank, 
TOtt do not even understand the beggarly trade you 
nave chosen.— 

** * Like me, ho sinks to Glory’s sleep. 

His fall the dews of evening steep, 

As if in sorrow shed. 

So soft shall fall the trickling tear, 

When Enghind’s maids and matrons hear 
Of their Black Kdward dead. 

“ ‘ And thongb my sun of glory set, 

Nor France, nor England shall forget 
The terror of my name; 

And oft shall Britain’s heroes rise, 

New planets in these southern skies, 
j Through clouds of blood and flame.’ 



I ** A cloud of llanie is something new—Good- 
; morrow, my naasters all, and a merry Cljnatmas to 
I you!— 'W\\yf the bellman writes better lines.” He 
i thehl^ed the paper from liim %vitli an air of su- 
! per|Etive contempt, and concluded—“ Upon my 
j-tifedit, Frank, you aro a greater blockhead tliaii I 
I took you for.” 

What could I .say, my dear Tresliara? There 
I 1 stood, swelling with indignant mortification, while 
my fatlier regarded me witJi a calm but stern look 
of scorn and pity; and poor Owen, with uplifted 
hands and eyes, looked as striking a picture of 
horror as if he had just read his patrou’.s name 
in the Gazette. At length 1 took courage to spc'ak, 
endeavouring that my tone of voice should betray 
my feelings as little as possible. 

I am quite aware, sir, how ill qualified I am 
to play tlio conspicuous part in society you have 


destined for me; and, luckily, I am not ambitious 
of the wealth 1 might acquire. Mr Owen would 
be a much more effective assistant.” I .said this in 
some malice, for I considered Owen as having de¬ 
serted, my cause a little too soon. 

!” said my father—The boy is mad— 
acwally insane. And, pray, sir, if I may presume 
to jinquire, having coolly tiuriied me over to Mr 
Ov^en (although 1 may expect more attention from 
any one than from my son), what may your own 
i^e projects be?” 

** I should wish, sir,” I replied, summoning up 
my courage, to travel for two or lliree years, 
should that consist with your pleasure; otlierwLse, 
although late, I would willingly spend the same 
time at Oxford or Cambridge.” 

** In the name of common sense! was the like 
ever heard?—to put yourself to school among pe¬ 
dants and Jacobites, when you might be pushing 
your fortune in the world! Why not go to West¬ 
minster or Eton at once, man, and take to Lilly’s 
Grammar and Accidence, and to tlie birch, too, if 
you like it?” 

Then,, sir, if you think my plan of improve¬ 
ment too late, I would willingly return to the Con- 
tineitt” 

S 'U have already spent too much time there 
t purpose, Mr Francis.” 
en I would choice the army, sir, in prefer- 
aay oUier active line of life.” 
y Choose the d— 1 E’ answered my fathor, hastily, 
and thsn eheddng himself—“ I profess you make 
1569 as gr^i a fool as you are yourself. Is he not 
/ tamugh to drive one mad, Owen I”—Poor Owen 


shook his head, and looked down. Hark ye, 
Frank,” continued my father, ‘‘ J will cut all tliia 
matter very short 1 was at your age when my 
father turned me out of doors, and settled my legal 
inheritance on my younger brother. I left Osbal* 
distoue-Hall on the back of a broken-down hunter, 
with ten guineas in my purse. I have never crossed 
the threshold again, and 1 never will. I khow not, 
and 1 care not, if my fox-hunting brother is alive, 
or has broken his neck; but he has cliildren, Frank^ 
and one of them shall be my son if you Cross me 
farther in this matter.” 

“ You will do your pleasure,” I answered, rather, 

I fear, with more sullen indifference tlian respeol^ 

“ with what is your own.” 

Yes, Frank, what I have is my own, if labour 
in getting, and care in augmenting, can make a 
nght of property; and no drone shall feed on my 
honeycomb. Think on it well: what I have said 
is not without reflection, and what I resolve upon 
I will execute.” 

“ Honoured sii*!—dear sir!” exclaimed Owen, 
tears rushing into his eyes, “ you are not wont to 
be ill .such a liuny in ti*aiisacting business of im¬ 
portance. Let Mr Francis run up the balance be- 1 
fore you shut the account; he loves you, 1 am sure; | 
and when he puts dowm his filial obedience to the i 
per contray 1 am sure his objections will disappear.” I 

Do you think 1 will ask him twice,” said my | 
father, stemly, ” to be my friend, my assistot, and t 
my confidant?—to be a partner of my cares and j 
of my fortune? — Ow^cn, 1 thought you had known i 
me better.” i 


lie looked at me as if he meant to add somoUiing ; 
more, but turned instantly away, and left tlie room j 
abruptly. 1 was, 1 own, affected by this view of j 
the case, which had not occuiTed to mo; and my 
father w^ould probably have had little reason to 
complain of me, had he commenced the discussion 
with this argument. 

But it was too late. 1 had much of his own ob¬ 
duracy of resolution, and Heaven had decreed that 
iny siu should be my punishment, though not to 
the extent which my trailsgressi<ni merited. Owen, 
w'lien Ave were left alone, continued to look at me 
with eyes wdiich tears from time to time moistened, 
as if to discover, before attempting the task of in¬ 
tercessor, upon what point my obstinacy was most 
as.sailable. At length he began, with bi’oken and 
disconcerted accents, — “ 0 L—d, Mr Francis! — 
Good Heavens, sir! — My stars, Mr Osbaldistone 1 
—that I should ever have seen this day—and you 
so young a gentleman, sir! — For the love of Hea¬ 
ven ! look at both sides of the account—Think 
what you are going to lose—a noble fortune, sir— 
one of the finest houses in tlie City, even under the 
old firm of Tresliam and Trent, and now Onbaldis- 
tone and Tresham—You might roll in gold, Mr 
Francis—And, my dear young Mr Frank if there 
was any particular thing in the business of the house 
which you disliked, I would” (sinking his voice to a 
w'his|)cr) put it in order for you termly, or weekly, 
or daily, if you will—Do, my dear Mr Fi’ancb, 
think of the honour due to your father, that your 
daj's may be long in the land.” 

“ 1 am much obliged to you, Mr Owen,” said 1, ! 
—« very much obliged indeed; but my father is 
best judge how to bestow hia money. H« talks of 
one of my cousins ; let him dispose of his wealth a» 
h© pleases—I wUl never sell mv liberty for gold/ 
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« Gold, sir?—I wish you saw the balance-sheet 
of profits at last term—-It was in five fibres—five 
figures to each partner’s sum total, Mr Frank— 
And all this is to go to a Papist, and a north-country 
booby, and a disaffected person besides—It will 
break my heart, Mr Francis, that have been toil¬ 
ing more like a dog than a man, and all for love 
of the finn. Think how it will sound, Osbaldis- 
tone, Tresham, and Osbaldistone—or perliaps, who 
knows” (again lowering his voice), “ Osbaldistone, 
Osbaldistone, and Tresham, for our Mr Osbaldis¬ 
tone can buy them all out.” 

** But, Mr Owen, my cousin’s name being also 
Osbaldistone, the name of the company will sound 
every bit as well in your ears.” 

“ 0 fie upon you, Mr Francis, when you loiow 
how well I love you—Your cousin, indeed!—a 
Papist, no doubt, like liis father, and a disaffected 
person to the Protestant succession—that’s an¬ 
other item, doubUess.” 

There are many very good men Catholics, Mr 
Owen,” rejoined 1. 

As Owen was about to answer wdth unusual ani¬ 
mation, my father re-entered the apartment. 

‘‘ You were right,” ho said, ‘‘ Owen, and I was 
wrong ; we will take more time to tliink over this 
matter.—Young man, you will prepare to give 
me an answer on this important subject this day 
month.” 

I bowed in silence, sufficiently glad of a reprieve, 
and trusting it might indicate some relaxation in 
my father’s determination. 

The time of j)robation passed slowly, unmarked 
by any accident whatever. I went and came, and 
disposed of my time as I pleased, without question 
or criticism on the part of my father. Indeed, I 
rarely saw liim, save at meal times, when he stu¬ 
diously avoided a discussion which you may well 
suppose 1 was in no hurry to press onward. Our 
conversation was of the news of the day, or on such 
general topics as strangers discourse upon to each 
other; nor could any one have guessed, from its 
tenor, that there remained undecided betwixt us a 
dispute of such importance. It haunted me, how¬ 
ever, more than once, like the nightmare. Was it 
possible he would keep his word, and disinherit 
iiis only son in favour of a nephew' whose very ex¬ 
istence he w'as not perhaps quite certain of? My 
grandfather’s conduct, in similar circumstances. 


cautious tap at the aoor ot my apartment. “ Conp 
in,” I said, and Mr Owen ent^ed. So regulmiJH|w 
the motions and habits of this worthy . 

all probability this was the first time he had e>w 
been ip the second story of his patron’s house, ho^ 
ever conversant with the first; and I am still at a 
loss to know in what manner he discovered my 
apartment. 

Mr Francis,” he said, interrupting my exwjes- 
sion of sunrise and pleasure at seeing him, “ I do 
not know if I am doing well in what I am about to 
say—it is not right to speak of what passes in the 
compting-house out of doors—one should not tell, 
as they say, to the post in the warehouse, how many 
lines there are in tlie ledger. But young TwinekU 
has been absent from the house for a fortnight and 
more, until two days since.” 

Very well, my dear sir, and how does that con* 
cem US ?” 

“ Stay, Mr Francis;—your father gave him a 
private commission; and I am sure he did not ©« 
down to Falmouth about the pilchard affair; .sfen, 
the Exeter business with Blackw^ell and Comped 
has been settled; and the mining people in Corn¬ 
wall, Trevanion and Treguilliain, have paid all they 
are lilcely to pay; and any other matter of busi¬ 
ness must have been put through my books:—in 
short, it’s my faithful belief that Twineall has been 
dcjwn in the north.” 

“ Do you really suppose so?” said I, somewhat 
st'irtled. 

“ He has spoken about nothing, sir, since he re¬ 
turned, but his new boots, and his Bippon spurs, 
and a cock-fight at York—it’s as true as the mul¬ 
tiplication-table. Do, Heaven bless you, my dear 
child, make up your mind to please your father, 
and to be a man and a merchant at once.” 

I felt at that instant a strong inclination to sub¬ 
mit, and to make Owen happy by requesting him 
to toll my father that 1 resigned myself to bis dis- 
posjil. But pride—pride, the source of so^much 
that is good and so much that is evil in our course 
of life, prevented me. My acquiescence stuck in 
iny throat; and while I was coughing to get it lip, 
my father’s voice summoned Owen. He hastily left 
the room, and the opportunity was lost. 

My fatlier was methodical in everything. At the 
very same time of the day, in the same apartment, 
and with the same tone and raanuer which he had 


boded me no good, had 1 considered the matter 
rightly. But 1 liad formed an erroneous idea of 
my father’s character, from the importance w'hich 
I recollected I maintained with him and his whole 
family before I Avent to Ih*ance. 1 Avas not aAvarc 
that there are men Avho indulge theii* cliildren at an 
early age, because to do so interests and amuses 
them, and who can yet be sufficiently severe when 
tho same children cross their expectations at a 
more advanced period. On the contrary, 1 per¬ 
suaded myself, that all I had to apprehend, was 
some temporary alienation of affection—perhaps 
ft rustication of a few weeks, which 1 thought would 
ratlier please me than otherwise, since it would gh^e 
me an opportunity of setting about my unfinished 
version of Orlando Furioso, a poem which I longed 
to render into English verse. I suffered this be¬ 
lief to get such absolute possession of my mind, 
that I had resumed my blotted papers, and was 
busy in meditation on tlie oft-recurring rhymes of 
the Spenserian stanza, when I heard a low and 


employed an cx«ct month before, he recapitulated i 
the proposal ho had made for taking me into part- I 
nership, and assigning me a department in the | 
counting-house, and requested to have my final de- j 
clsiori. I thought at the time there was something 
unkind in this; and I still think that my father’s i 
conduct was injudicious. A more conciliatory treat¬ 
ment would, in all probability, have gained his pur¬ 
pose. As it was, 1 stood fast, and, as respectfully 
as I could, declined tlie proposal he made to me. 
Perhaps,—for who can judge of their OAvn heart? 
— I felt it unmanly to yield on the first summons, ’ 
and expected farther solicitation, as at least a ^pre¬ 
text for changing my mind. If so, I was dji^p- 
pointed; for my father turned coolly to Owen, and 
only said, You see it is as I told you.-—jWeU, 
Frank,” (addressing me), " you are nearly or age, 
and as well qualified to judge of what Avill cons;fi- 
tute your own happiness as you ever are like to 
therefore, 1 say no more. But as I am not boim^ 
to give in to your plana, any mote tiian yon a» 


Ued to submit to mine, may 1 ask to know 
if pfekaye formed any which depend on my assiat- 
a^oeT* 

" I answered, not a little abashed, That being 
bred to no profession, and having no funds of my 
own, it was obviously impossible for me to subsist 
without some allowance from my fatlier; that my 
wishes were very moderate; and that I hoped my 
aversion for the profession to which he had de¬ 
signed me, would not occasion his altogether with¬ 
drawing his paternal support and protection.” 

^ That is to say, you wish to lean on my arm, 
and yet to walk your own way ? That can hardly 
be, Frank;—however, 1 suppose you mean to obey 
my directions, so far as they do not cross your own 
humour \ ” 

I was about to speak—“ Silence, if you please,” 

1 he continued. Supposing this to be the case, you 
I will instantly^ sot out for the North of England, to j 
^pay youjr jincle a visit, and see the state of his fa- 
have chosen from among his sons (he has 
^ JjTT believe) one who, I understand, is most 
iill fk® place I intended for you in the 
counting-house. But some farther arrangements 
may bo necessary, and for these your presence may 
be requisite. You shall liave farther instructions 
at Osbaldistone Hall, where you will please to re¬ 
main until you hear from mo. Everything will be 
ready for your departure to-moirow morning.” 

With these words ray father left the apartment. 

“ What does all this mean, Mr Owen 1” said I to 
my sympathetic friend, whose countenance wore a 
cast of the deepest dejection. 

You have ruined yourself, Mr Frank, that's all. 
When your fatlier talks in that quiet determined 
manner, there will be no more change in him than 
in a fitted account.” 

And so it proved; for the next morning, at five 
o’clock, I found myself on the road to York, mounted 

P liably good horse, and with fifty guineas 
;ket; travelling, as it would sctmi, for 
(0 of assisting iA the adoption of a suc- 
nyself in my father’.s house and favour, 
Liight I kiK'W, eventually in his fortune 


CHAPTER III. 

The slack sail shifts from side to side, 

The boat, untrimm’d, admits the tide. 

Borne down, adrift, at random tost. 

The oar breaks short, the rudder’s lost. 

Gay’s Fables, 

I HAVE tagged with rhyme and blank verse the 
subdivisions of this important narrative, in order 
to seduce your continued attention by powers of 
composition of stronger attraction than my own. 
The preceding lines refer to an unfortunate navi¬ 
gator, who daringly unloosed from* its moorings a 
boat, w'hich he was unable to manage, and thrust 
it oipr into the full tide of a navigable river. No 
schcwlboy, who, betwixt frolic and defiance, has 
exe<mted a similar rash attempt, could feel himself, 
whejr adnft in a strong current, in a situation more 
aw’Jkward than mine, when I found myself driving, 
tritbottt a compass, on tlie ocean of human life, 
'there had been such unexpected ease in the man¬ 
ner in which my father slipt a knot, usually es- 
leemed the strongest which binds society together, 


and suffered me to depart as a sort ot outcast from 
his family, that it strangely lessened the confidence 
in my own personal accomplishments, which had I 
hitherto sustained me. Prince Prettyman, now a 
prince, and now a fisher’s son, had not a more , 
awkward sense of his degradation. We are so apt, | 
in our engrossing egotism, to consider all tliose ae- j 
cessories which are drawn around us by prosperity, j 
as pertaining and belonging to our own arsons, | 
that the discovery of our unimportance, when left | 
to our own proper resources, becomes inexpressibly } 
mortifying. As the hum of London died away on i 
my ear, the distant peal of her steeples more than j 
onco sounded to my ears the admonitory ** Turn j 
again,” erst heard by her future Lord Mayor; and j 
when I looked hack from Highgate on her dusky j 
magnificence, I felt as if 1 were leaving behind me j 
comfort, opulence, the charms of society, and all 
tlie pleasures of cultivated life. 

But the die was cast. It was indeed by no means I 
probable that a late and ungracious compliance j 
with my father’s wishes would have reinstated me j 
in the situation which I had lost. On the contrary, ; 
firm and strong of purpose as he himself was, he 
might i*ather liave b(ien disgusted than conciliated 
by my tardy and compulsory acquiescence in liis 
desire that I should engage in commerce. My con¬ 
stitutional obstinacy came also to my aid, and pride 
whispered how poor a figure I should make, when 
an airing of four miles from London had blown 
away resolutions formed during a month’s serious 
deliberation. Hope, too, that never forsakes the 
young and hardy, lent her lustre to my future 
prospects. My father could not be serious in the 
sentence of foris-familiation, whicli he had so un¬ 
hesitatingly pronounced;—it must be but a trial of 
my disposition, which, endured with patience and 
steadiness on my part, would raise me in his esti¬ 
mation, and lead to an amicable accommodation of 
the point in dispute between us. 1 even settled in 
my own mind how far I would concede to him, and 
on what articles of our supposed treaty I would 
make a finii stand ; and the result was, according 
to my computation, that I was to be reinstated in 
my full rights of filiation, paying the easy penalty 
of some ostensible compliances to atone for my past 
rebellion. 

In the meanwhile, I was lord of my person, and 
experienced that ftjeling of independence which the 
youthful bosom receives with a thrilling mixture of 
pleasure and apprehension. My purse, though by 
no means amply replenished, was in a situation to 
supply all the wants and wishes of a traveller. I 
had been accustomed, while at Bourdeaux, to act 1 
as my own valet ; my horse was fresh, young, and j 
active, and the buoyancy of my spirits soon sur- | 
mounted the melancholy reflections with which my j 
journey commenced. i 

I should have been glad to have journeyed upon 
a line of road better calculated to afford reasonable 
objects of curiosity, or a more interesting countj^, 
to the traveller. But the north road was then, 
and perhaps still is, singularly deficient in these i 
respects; nor do I believe you can travel so far 
through Britain in any other direction without 
meeting more of what is worthy to enga^ the at¬ 
tention. My mental ruminations, noMuistanding 
ray assumed confidence, weie not always of an un¬ 
chequered nature. The Muse too —the very co¬ 
quette who had led me into this wilderness— -like 
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fltiiejrs of her 6ex, deserted me in ray utmost need; 
and I should have h3oa reduced to rather an un¬ 
comfortable state of duluoae, had it not been for the 
occasional conversation of strangers who chanced 
to pass tlie same way. JJut the charactei’s whom 
I met with were of a uniform and unintereetuig 
description. Country |>ar8ons, jogging homewards 
after a visitation; farmei's, or gTaziers, retm'uing 
from a distant market; clerks of tradei’s, travel¬ 
ling to collect what was due to their masters in pro¬ 
vincial towns; with now and then an oflicor going 
down into the country ui)OU the recruiting service, 
were, at this period, the persons by whom the 
turnpikes and tapsters w’ere kept in oxercist;. Our 
speech, therefore, was of tithes and creeds, of ht e ves 
and grain, of commodities wet and dry, ainl the sol¬ 
vency of the retail dealers, occasionally varied by 
the description of a siege, or battle, in Flanders, 
which, perlifjps, the narrator only g;ive me at se¬ 
cond hand. Robbers, a fertile and alarming theme, 
filled np every vacancy; and the names of the Gol¬ 
den Farmer, the Flying Highw’ayiiuin, Jack Need¬ 
ham, and other Beggars’ Opera heroes, w'ere familiar 
in our moutlis as iiousehoid words. At such tides, 
like children closing their circle round the fire wlien 
the ghost story draws to its climax, the riders drew 
near to each other, looked before and behind them, 
(examined the priming of their pistols, and vowed 
to stand by each other in case of danger; an en¬ 
gagement which, like other offensive and defensive 
'illiances, sometimes glided out of remembrance 
when there was au appearance of actual ])eril. 

Of all tlie fellows whom 1 ever saw haunted by 
terrors of this nature, one poor man, with whom I 
travelled o. day and a half, afforded me most amuse¬ 
ment. He had upon his pillion a very small, but 
apparently a very weighty portmanteau, about the 
• afety of which he soemed particularly solicitious; 
never trusting it out of liis own immediate care, 
and uniformly repressing tlie officious zt'al of tin; 
waiters and ostlers, who offered their serviei's t«> 
^•arry it into the house. With tlu' same precaution 
bo laboured to conceal, not only die purpose of !iis 
journey, and bis ultimate place of destination, ])ut 
even the dm'ction of each day’s route. Nothing 
t‘rabarrassed him more than to be asked by any one, 
wbctlier he was travelling u])wavds or downwards, 
or at what stage he intended to bait. His place of 
rest for the night be scrutinized willi die most anx¬ 
ious care, alike avoiding solitude, and what lie con¬ 
sidered as bad ncighbourliooil; and at Grantham, 1 
believe, lie sate up all night to avoid bleeping in th<' 
next room to a thick-set sipiintiug fellow, in a black 
wig, and a tarnished gold-laced waistcoat. Widi 
all these cares on his mind, my fellow-traveller, to 
judge by his thewes and sinews, was a man who 
might have set danger at defiance with as much im¬ 
punity as most men. He %vas strong, and well-built; 
and, judging from his gold-laced hat and cockade, 
seemed to have served in the army, or at least to 
belong to tlie military profession in one capacity or 
other. His conversation also, though ahv.ays suffi- 
siently vulgar, was that of a man of sense, when the 
terrible bugheai’s which haunted his imagination 
for a moment ceased to occupy his attention. But 
©very accidental association recalled them. An open 
heath, a close plantation, were alike subjects of ao- 
|H?eheiislon; and tlie whistle of a shepherd lad was 
converted into the signal of a depredator. 
Even the sight of a gibbet, if it assured him tlmt 


f&ne r«:)bl;er w'aa safely disposed of by justice, nyet 
failed to remind him how mfitiy remain^ ftilifuB* 
hanged. / 

I should have wearied of this fellow^ company * 
had I not l)een still more tired of my own thought^. 
Some of the marvellous stories, however, which he 
related, had in themselves a cast of interest, and 
another whimsical point of Ids peculiarities afforded 
me the occasional opj)ortunity of amusing myself 
at his expense. Ainong Ids tales, several of tJio un¬ 
fortunate travellers who fell among tliicves incurred 
that calandty from associating themselves on the 
road with a well-dressed and entertaining stranger, 
ill whose company they trusted to find protection 
as w'ell as amusement; who cheered their journey 
w'ith talc and song, protected tliem against the ovik 
of overcharges and false reckonings, until at length, 
under pretext of showing a near path over a deso¬ 
late coimuon, he seduced Ids unsuspicious victims 
from the public I’oad into some dismal glen, where, 
Buddenly blov;ing Ids whistle, he assembled his com- 
i*ades from their lurking-place, and displayed him¬ 
self in hib true colours—the captain, namely, ojfthe 
baud of robbers to whom Ids unwary fellow-travel¬ 
lers had forfeited their purses, and perhaps their 
lives. Towards the conclusion of such a tale, and 
when my companion had wrought himself into a 
fever of apprehension b}’ the progress of his own 
narrative, 1 observed that he usually eyed me with 
a glance of doubt and suspicion, as if the possibility 
occurred to him, that he might, at that very mo¬ 
ment, bo in company w ith a character as dangerous 
as that w'bicli his tale described. And ever and 
anon, wIk'd such suggestioiiB pressed themselves on 
the mind of tliis ingenious self-tormentor, lie drew 
off from me to the opposite side of the high road, 
looked before, behind, and around him, examiu'^'' 
his arms, ami seemed to prepare himself fv' '’^ib- 
or defenee, as circumstances might requin^'g 
The suspicion iinjdied on such occasion^t^*^ 
to me only mom(;ntary, and too ludicrous 
fensivo. There was, iiT fact, no particular riifflJTc-^ 
ti(m on my dress or address, although 1 was thus 
mistaken for a robber. A man in those days might 
iiavo all the extorual ajipearanee of a gentleman, 
and yet tiu’ii out to be a highwayman. For the 
division of lal)our in every department not having 
tlu n taken jilacc so fully as since tliat period, tlie 
profession of tlie polite ami aceomjdished adventu¬ 
rer, who nicked you out of your money at Wliite’s, 
or bowded you out of it at Marybone, was often 
miiied with tliat of the professed ruftian, who on 
Bagshot Heath, or Finchley Common, commanded 
his brother beau to stand and deliver. There was 
also a touch of coai-seness and hai'dness about the 
manners of the tiinos, wliicli has since, in a great 
degree, been softened and shaded away. It seems ; 
to me, on reeoUection, as if despemte men had [ 
Ie.ss reluctance then than now, to embrace tlie most > 
desperate means of retrieving their fortime, 
times wore indeed past, w lieti Anthony-a- 
mourned over the execution of two men, 
person, and of undisputed courage and hononr.^P' 
were banged without mercy at Oxford, mere^*^^ 
cause their distress had driven them to I 

tributions on the highway. W© were still SrSff 
removed from tlje days of “ tlie mad Piteee 
Poins.” And yet, from tlie number of uneacloe^ 
and extensive heaths in the vidnity of the metro-l 
poiis, and from the less «tete of remuh*^,,. 




I, both were frequeated by tliat spatses of 
^ tod liighwayinen, that may possibJy become 
^lay ttialaiown, who carried on their trade with 
Scfeiethiag like courtesy; and, like Gibbet in the 
Beaux Stratagem, piqued tliemselves on being tlie 
best behaved men on the road, and on conducting 
themselves witli ail appropriate civility in the ex¬ 
ercise of their vocation. A young man, therefore, 
in my circumsta-aces, was not entitled to be highly 
indignant at the mistake which confounded liim 
with this worshipful class of depredators. 

Neither was 1 offended. On the coiitrai\y, I found 
amusement in alternately exciting, and lulling to 
sleep, the suspicions of my timorous comj)anion, and 
in purposely so acting as still farther to puzzle a 
brain wdiich nature and apprehension had combined 
to render none of the cleai’ost. When my free con¬ 
versation had lulled him into complete security, it 
required only a passing inquiry concerning the di¬ 
rection of his jouniey, or the nature of the busi¬ 
ness occasioned it, to put his suspiciuJis once 

arms. For example, a conversation on the 
cwj^)arative strength and activity of our horses, 
such a turn as follows: — 

“ 0 sir,” said my companion, for the gallop, I 
grant you; but allow me to say, your horse (al¬ 
though he is a very handsome gcldiug—that must 
be owned) has too little bone to be a good roadster. 
The trot, sir” (striking his Bucephalus witli his 
spurs)—the trot is the true pace for a hackney; 
aud, were w^e near a town, 1 should like to try tliat 
daisy-cutter of yours upon a piece of level road 
(barring canter) for a quart of claret at the next 
inn.” 

Content, sir,” r('j)iicd I; aud here is a stretch 
of ground very favourable.” 

“ Hem, ahem,” atiswored my friend with licsita- 

Ana ^ travelling never to blow 

o’clock j stiiges; one never knows what 

on a rf^ have to put him to his mcitle: 

in iri Asides, sir, wiieii I said I would match you, I 
wdtli even w'eight; you ride four stone lighter 
than 1.” 

“ Very W'ell; but I ani content to carry weight. 
F^y, wliat may that portmanteau of yours weigh T’ 

“ AJy p—p—portmantouiri” replied he, hesita¬ 
ting—“ O very little — a leather—just a few shirts 
and stockings.” 

“ 1 should think it heavier, from its appearance. 
ITl hold you the quart of claret it makes the odds 
betwixt our weight.” 

‘‘ You’re mistaken, sir, I assure you—quite mis¬ 
taken,” replied my friend, edging off to the side of 
the road, as was his wont on these alarming occa¬ 
sions. 

‘‘ Well, I’m willing to venture the wine; or, 1 
will bet you ten pieces to live, that 1 carry youi* 
portmanteau on my croupe, and out-trot you into 
tlie bargain.” 

^This proposal raised my friend’s alarm to the ut- 
P^nost. Iiis nose changed Irom thd natural jeopper 
1 it acquired from many a comfort- 

sch« of claret or sack, into a palish brassy tint, 
execY^ teeth chattered with apprehension at the 
wheJ^ audacity of my proposal, ^vhich seemed to 
I tiie barefaced plunderer before him in full 
As he faltered for an answer, I relieved 
^ in some degree by a question concerning a 
which now became visible, and an obser- 
that we were now so near the village as to 


rmi no risk from interrupiion on the road. At thh 
his countonauce cleared up; but I easily p^pc^ved 
tliat it was long ere ho forgot a prop<J8ai whidl] 
seemed to him so fraught with suspicion as tibit 
which I had now hazarded. 1 trouble you with this 
detail of the man’s disposition, and the manner in 
which I practised upon it, because, however trivial 
ill theinbelves, these particulars wore attonned by 
an importaut inliuence on future incidents w'hicb 
will occur in this narrative. At the time, this per¬ 
son’s conduct only iuspired me w-itli (xmtempt, and 
confirmed me in an oj)iuion which 1 already enter¬ 
tained, that of ail tlie propensities which teach Jaatfi- 
kiiid to torment themHeives, that of causeless fear 
is the most irritating, busy, painful, and pitiable. 


CliAFTER IV. 

The Scots are poor, cries surly English pride. 

True is the charge; iior by theiuseives denied. 

Are they not, then in strictest reason clear, 

Who wisely come to mend their I'ortunes here^ 

Chukcuill. 

Tukrb was, in the days of which 1 write, an 
old-fashioned custom on the English road, which I 
suspect is now o))Solete, or practised only by the 
vulgar. Journeys of length being made on horse¬ 
back, ;ind, of course, by brief stages, it was usual 
always to malcc a halt on the Sunday in some town 
wlh:re tlie traveller might attend divine service, 
and his horse have the benefit of the day of rest, 
the institution of which is as humane to our brute 
labourers as profitable to ourselves. A count€ri>art 
to this docent practice, and a remnant of old Eng¬ 
lish hospitality, was, that the kuidlord of a princi¬ 
pal iim laid aside his character of publican on tlie 
seventh day, aud inviteil the guests who chanced 
to he w'ithin hi.s walls to take a part of his family 
b{‘ef and pudding. This invitation wais usually com¬ 
plied with by all whose distinguished rank did not 
induce them to think compliance a derogation; and 
the proposal of a bottle of wine after dinner, to 
drink the landlord’s health, was the only recom¬ 
pense ever offered or accepted. 

1 was bom a citizen of the w'orld, and my incli¬ 
nation led me into all scenes where ray knowledge 
of mankind could be enlarged ; 1 liad, besides, no 
pretimsions to sequester myself on the score of su- 
]>'‘rior dignity, and therefore seldom failed to accept 
of the Sunday's hospitality of mine host, whether 
of the Garter, Lion, or Bear. The honest publican, 
dilated into additional consequence by a sense of his 
ow'ii importance, while presiding among the guests 
oil w'iiom it was liis oi diuary duty to attend, was 
in himself an entortaining s]>ectacle; and around 
his genial orbit, other planets of inferior conse- 
(ILionec performed their revolutions. Tlie wits and 
humorists, the distinguished worthies of the town 
or village, the aj>othecary, the attorney, oven the 
curate himself, did not disdain to partake of tliis 
hebdoimulal festivity. The guests, assembled from 
different quarters, and following different profes¬ 
sions, foraied, in language, mamier.s,and sentiment9, 
a curious conti’ust to each other, not indifferent to 
those wlio desired to possess a knowledge of iwm- 
kiud in ito varieties. 

It was on such a day, and such an occasion, that 
my timorous acquaintance and I were about to 
grace the board of tlie ruddv-feced host of th« 
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^laek Bear, in tike town of Darlington, and bishop- 
rick of Dux^iain, when our landlord informed us, 
with a sort of apologetic tone, that there was a 
Scotch gentleman to dine with us. 

“ A gentleman!—what sort of a gentleman?” 
said my companion, somewhat hastily—his mind, 1 
suppose, running on gentlemen of the pad, as they 
were then termed. 

" Why, a Scotch sort of a gentleman, as I said 
before,” returned mine host; “ they are all gentle, 
ye mun know, though they ha’ nan*a shirt to back; 
but this is a decentish halUon—a canny North Bri¬ 
ton as e’er cross’d Berwick Bridge— 1 trow he’s a 
dealer in cattle.” 

“ Let us have his company, by all means,” an¬ 
swered my companion; and then, turning to me, 
he gave vent to the tenor of his own reflections. 

I respect the Scotch, sir; I love and honour the 
nation for their sense of morality. Men talk of 
their filth and their poverty: but commend mo to 
sterling honesty, though clad in rags, as the poet 
saith. I have been credibly assured, sir, by men on 
whom I can depend, that there was never known 
such a thing in Scotland as a highway robbery.” 

That’s because they have nothing to lose,” 
said mine host, with the chuckle of a self-applaud¬ 
ing wit. 

‘^No, no, landlord,” answered a strong deep voice 
behind liim, ** it’s e’en because your English gaugers 
and supervisors,^ that you have sent down benorth 
the Tweed, have taeii up the trade of tliievery over 
the heads of the native professors.” 

Well said, Mr Campbell I” answei'ed the land¬ 
lord ; “ I did not thiuk thoud’st been sat^ near us, 
mon. But thou kens I’m an outspoken Yorkshire 
tyke. And how go markets in the south ?” 

“ Even in tlie orclinar,” replied Mr Campbell; 
** wise folks buy and sell, and fools arc bought and 
Bold.” 

But wise men and fools both eat their dinner,” 
answered our jolly entertainer; “^and here a comes 
—as prime a buttock of beef as e’er hungry mon 
stuck fork in.” 

So saying, he eagerly whetted his knife*, assumed 
his seat of empire at the head of tlie board, and 
loaded the plates of his sundi’y guests with his good 
cheer. 

This was the first time I had heard the Scottish 
accent, or, indeed, that 1 had familiarly met with 
an individual of the ancient nation by whom it was 
spoken. Yet, from an early period, they had oc¬ 
cupied and interested ray imagination. My father, 
as is well known to you, was of an ancient family 
in Northumberland, from whose seat 1 was, while 
eating the aforesaid dinner, not very many miles 
distant. The quarrel betwixt him and his relatives 
was such, that he scarcely ever mentioned the race 
from which he sprung, and held as the most con¬ 
temptible species of vanity, the weakness which is 
commonly termed family pride. His ambition was 
only to be distinguished as William Osbaldistone, 
the first, at lea^ one of the first, merchants on 
Change; and to have proved him the lineal repre¬ 
sentative of William tlie Conqueror, would have far 
less flattered his vanity tlian the hum and bustle 
which his approach was wont to produce among the 
bulls, bears, and brokers of Stock-alley. He wished, 

* Th6 introduction of gaugers, supervisors, and ex»- 
rninare, was one of the great complaints of the Scottish 
hetflon, though a natural consequence of the Union. 


no doubt, that I should remain in such igno 
of my relatives and descent as might insirc^ 
respondence between my feelings and^^tiisot%on 
this subject. But his designs, as will happen oi 
sionally to the wisest, were, in some degree at lej 
counteracted by a being whom his pride would neve^ 
have supposed of importance adequate to influence 
them in any way* His nurse, an old Northumbrian 
woman, attached to him from his infancy, was the 
only person connected with his native province for 
whom he retained any regard; and when fortune 
dawned upon liim, one of the first uses which he 
made of her favours, was to give Mabel Rickets a 
place of residence within his household. After the 
death of my mother, the care of nursing me during 
my childish ilhiesses, and of rendering all those 
tender attentions which infancy exacts from female 
affection, devolved on old Mabel. Interdicted by 
her master from speaking to him on the subject of 
the heaths, glades, and dales of her beloved Noj^ 
tliumhcrland, she poured herself forth to my infant 
car in descriptions of the scenes of her youtl/i^and 
long narratives of the events which traditioq de¬ 
clared to have passed amongst them. To thefte I itiv 
dined my ear much more seriously than to graver, 
but less animated instructoi*s. Even yet, methinks 
I see old Mabel, her head slightly agitated by the 
palsy of age, and shaded by a close cap, as white 
as the driven snow,—her face wrinkled, but still 
retaining the healtliy tinge which it had acquired 
in rural labour— I think I see her look around on 
the brick walls and narrow street which presented 
themselves before our windows, ^s she concluded 
with a sigh the favourite old ditty, which I then 
preferi’ed, and—why should I not tell the trutlil 
—which I still prefer to all the opera airs ever 
minted by the capricious brain of an Italhui Mvor 1 


Mva 


I).— 

Oh, th(‘ oak, the ash, and the bonny ivy tree, jS “V i 
They tlourish best at home in the North Cor^i^ di^tj | 

Now, in tlic legends of Mabel, tlie Scottish | 

was ever freshly remembered, with all th^^^ipir*' 
bittered declamati»)n of which the nan’ator was 
capable. The inhabitants of the opposite frontier 
served in her narratives to fill up the parts which 
ogres and giants with seven-leagued boots occupy 
in the ordinary nursery tales. And how could it be 
otherwise? Was it not the Black Douglas who slew 
with his own hand tlie heir of the Osbaldistone fa¬ 
mily the day afto^ he took possession of his estate, 
surprising him and his vassals while solemnizing 
a feast suited to the occasion? Was it not Wat 
the Devil who drove all the year-old hogs off the 
braes of Lanthorn-side, in the very recent days of 
my grandfather’s father ? And had we not many 
a trophy, but, according to old Mabel’s version of 
history, far more hoiioumhly gained, to mark our 
revenge of these wrongs ? Did not Sir Henry Osbal¬ 
distone, fifth baron of the name, carry off the fair 
maid of Fairnington, as Achilles did his Chryseis 
and Briseis of old, and detain her in his fortress 
against all tlie powder of her friends, supported by 
the most mighty Scottish chiefs of warlike fame? 
And had not our swords shone foremost at most of 
those fields in which England was victorious <>ver 
her rival ? All our family renown was acquirM— 
all our family misf ortunes were occasioned—b)^f^ 
northern wars. \ 

Warmed by such tales, I looked upon the Scot\ 
tish people during my childhood, as a bosf^C ^ 
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to tlra more southern inhabitimts of this 
recup^wd this view of the mattei^ was not much 
cox^rected by the language which my father some¬ 
times hdid with respect to them. He Imd engaged 
in some large speculations concerning oak-woods, 
the property of Highland proprietors, and alleged, 
that he found them much more ready to make bar¬ 
gains, and extort earnest of the purchase-money, 
than punctual in complying on their side with the 
terms of the engagements. The Scotch mercantile 
men, whom he was under the necessity of employ- 
tug as a sort of middle-men on these occasions, were 
also suspected by my father of having secured, by 
one means or other, more than their own share of 
the profit which ought to have accrued. In short, 
if Mabel complained of the Scottish arms in ancient 
times, Mr Osbaldistone inveighed no less against 
the arts of these modem Sinons; and between them, 
though without any fixed purpose of doing so, they 
impressed my youthful mind with a sincere aver¬ 
sion tonorthern inhabitants of Britain, as a peo¬ 
ple Wfirodthirsty in time of war, treacherous during 
trjjaJ^ interested, selfish, avaricious, and tricky in 
"Ifjfie business of peaceful life, and having few good 
qualities, unless there should be accounted such, a 
ferocity which resembled courage in martial affairs, 
and a sort of wly craft which supplied the place 
of wisdom in the ordinary commerce of mankind. 
In justification, or apology, for those who enter¬ 
tained such prejudices, 1 must remark, that the 
Scotch of that period w'ere guilty of similar injus¬ 
tice to tlie English, whom they branded universally 
as a race of purse-proud arrogant epicures. Such 
seeds of national dislike remained betw een the two 
countries, the natural consequences of their exist¬ 
ence as separate and rival states. We have seen 
j ■'.'^ently tlie breath of a demagogue blow those 
j into a tempoi’ary flame, which 1 sincerely 

I ow extinguished iu its own ashes.^ 

' then, with an impression of dislike, that 

. I ^mplated the first Scotchman I chanced to 
meaKTii society. There was much about him that 
coiiioided with my previous conceptions. He had 
the\hard featoes and athletic form said to be pe¬ 
culiar to his country, together with the national 
intonation and slow pedantic mode of expression, 
arising from a desire to avoid peculiarities of idiom 
or dialect, 1 could also observe the caution and 
shrewdness of his country in many of the observa¬ 
tions which he made, and the answers which he 
returned. But I was not prepared for the air of 
easy self-possession and superiority w ith which he 
seemed to predominate over the company into wliich 
he was thrown, as it were by accident. His dress was 
as coarse as it could be, being still decent; and, at 
a time w'hen great expense was lavished upon the 
wardrobe, even of the lowest who pretended to the 
character of gentleman, this indicated mediocrity 
of circumstances, if not poverty. His conversation 
intimated that he was engaged in the cattle trade, 
no very dignified professional pursuit. And'’ yet, 
unde^ these disadvantages, he seemed, as a matter 
of course, to treat the rest of the company with the 
eool am condescending politeness which implies a 
lesJ, ^ itkiagined, superiority over those towards 
it is used. When he gave his opinion on any 
po^t, it was with that easy tone of confidence used 

(MNKint to have been writter about the time of 
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by those superior to their sodiety in rank or infor¬ 
mation, as if what he said could not be doubted, and 
was not to be questioned. Mine host and his Sun¬ 
day guests, after an effort or t^vo to support their 
consequence by noise and bold averment, sunk 
gradually under the authority of Mr Campbell, who 
thus fairly possessed himself of the lead in the con¬ 
versation. I was tempted, from curiosity, to dis¬ 
pute the ground with him myself, confiding in my 
knowledge of the world, extended as it was by my 
residence abroad, and in the stores with which a 
tolerable education had possessed my mind. In the 
latter respect he offered no competition, and it was 
easy to sec that liis natm'al powers had never been 
cultivated by education. But I found him much 
better acquainted than I was myself with the pre* 
sent state of France, the character of tiie Duke of 
Orleans, who had just succeeded to the regency of 
that kingdom, and that of the statesmen by whom 
he was surrounded; and his shrewd, caustic, and 
somewhat satirical remarks, were those of a man 
who had been a close observer of the affairs of that 
country. 

On the subject of politics, Campbell observed a 
silence and moderation which might arise from cau¬ 
tion. The divisions of Whig and Tory then shook 
Bngland to her very centre, and a powerful party, 
engaged in the Jacobite interest, menaced the dy¬ 
nasty of Hanover, which had been just established 
on the throne. Every alehouse resounded with 
the brawls of contending politicians, and as mine I 
host’s politics were of that liberal description which 
quarrelled with no good customer, his hebdomadal | 
visitants were often divided in their opinion as ir¬ 
reconcilably as if he had feasted the Common Coun¬ 
cil. The curate and the apothecary, with a little 
man, who made no boast of his vocation, but who, 
from the ilourish and snap of his fingers, I believe 
to have been the barber, strongly espoused the 
cause of high church and the Stuart line. The 
exciseman, as in duty bound, and the attorney, who 
looked to some petty office under the Crown, toge¬ 
ther with my fellow-traveller, who seemed to en¬ 
ter keenly into the contest, staiichly supported the 
cause of King George and the Protestant succes¬ 
sion. Dire was the screaming—deep the oaths! 
Each party appealed to Mr Campbell, anxious, it 
seemed, to elicit his approbation. 

“ You arc a Scotchman, sir; a gentleman of your 
country must stand up for hereditary right,” cried 
one party. 

“ You arc a Presbyterian,” assumed the other 
class of disputants ; “you cannot be a friend to ai*- 
bitrary power.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said our Scotch oracle, after hav¬ 
ing gained, with some difficulty, a moment’s pause, 

“ I havena much dubitation that King George weel 
deserves the predilection of his friends; and if he 
can baud the grip he has gotten, why, doubtless, 
he may make the gauger, here, a commissioner of 
the revenue, and confer on our friend, Mr Quitam, 
the preferment of solicitor-general; and he may 
also grant some good deed or reward to this honest 
gentleman who is sitting upon his portmanteau, 
which he prefers to a chair: And, questionless, 
King James is also a grateful person, and when he 
gets his hand in play, he may, if he be so minded, 
make this reverend gentleman archprelat© of Can¬ 
terbury, and Dr Mixit, chief physician to his house¬ 
hold, ^d commit his royal beard to the care of lay 
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{riend Latlierum/ But as I doubt naiokle whether 
my of the competiug soverei^is would j^ve Rob 
Campbell a tass of aquavitm, if he Jacked it, I give 
my vote iuid interest to Jonathan Brown, our l^id- 
lord, to be the King and Prince of Skinkers, con¬ 
ditionally that he fetches us another bottle as good 
as the last.’^ 

This sally was received with general applause, 
in which the landlord cordially joined; and when 
he had given orders for fulfilling tlie condition on 
which his preferment was to depend, ho failed not 
to acquaint them, “ that, for as peaceable a gentle¬ 
man as Mr Campbell was, he was, moreover, as 
bold as a lion—seven highwaymen had he defeated 
witli his single arm, that beset him as he came 
from Whitson-Tryste.” 

Thou art deceived, friend Jonathan,’’ said 
Campbell, interrupting him; “ they wei’e but bare¬ 
ly two, and two cowai’<lly loons as man could wish 
to meet withal.” 

And did you, sir, really,” said ray fellow-tra¬ 
veller, edging his chair (1 should have said his 
portmanteau) nearer to Mr Campbell, “ really and 
actually beat two highwaymen yourself alone 1 ” 

“ Jn troth did J, sir,” replied Campbell; “ ami 
1 think it nae great thing to make a sang about.” 

‘‘ Upon my word, sir,” replied my acipuiintauce, 
^ I should be happy to have the j)leasure of yovir 
con>pany on ray journey—1 go uorthwanJ, sir.” 

This piece of gi’atuitous iiitorination concerning 
the route ho proposed to himself, tlie first I had 
heard my companion bestow upon any one, failed to 
excite the corresponding confidence of the Scotch¬ 
man. 

“ We can scarce travel togetlior,” he replied, 
dryly. \'ou, sir, doubth^ss, are well mounted, 
and 1, for the present, travel on foot, or on a High¬ 
land sliolty, that docs not Iielj) me mud] faster for¬ 
ward.” 

So saying, lie called for a reckoning for the wine, 
and throwing dow’ii the price of the additional bot¬ 
tle which he had himself inti'oductid, rose as if to 
take leave of us. My comj)anion made u{> to him, 
and taking him by the button, drew hint aside into 
one of the windows. 1 could not help overhearing 
him pressing something—I supposed his coiiquiny 
upon the journey, wliidi Mr Campbell seemed to 
decline. 

1 will pay your charges, sir,” said the travcdlor, 
in a tone, as if he thought the argument should 
bear dow'ii all opjiosition. 

“ It is quite impossible,” said Camplndl, some- 
A'hat contemptuously ; “ i liave business at Roth- 
bury.” 

I “ But 1 am in no .great hurry ; I can ride out of 
I the way, and never miss a day or so for good com¬ 
pany.” 

** Upon my faith, sir,” said Campbell, " I can¬ 
not render you the service you seem to desiderate. 
I am,” he added, drawing himself up haughtily, 
“ travelling on my c»wii private aft’airs, and if ye 
will act by my advisement, sir, ye will neither utiite 
yourself with an absolute stranger on the road, nor 
communicate your line of joimney to those who are 
asking ye uo questions about it.” He then extri¬ 
cated his button, not very ceremoniously, from the 
hedd which detained him, and coming up to mo 
as the oomiiany were dispersing, observed, “ Your 
sir, is too eotninwmeative, eonsidertng Uie 
latore of W trust.” 


“ That gentleiiian,” I replied, looking tow ar^jy ^Ke 
traveller, is no friend of mine, but an 
ance whom I picked up on tiio road. I 
ther his name nor business, and yoti seem 
deeper in his confidence than I am.” 

“ I only meant,” he replied hastily, that he 
seems a thought rash in conferring the honour of 
his company on tliose who desire it not.” 

The gentleman,” replied I, knows his own 
affairs best, and I should be sorry to constitute 
myself a judge of them in any respect.” 

Mr Campbell made no farther observation, but 
merely wished me a good journey, and the pai'ty 
dispersed for the evening. 

Next day 1 paned company with my timid com¬ 
panion, as I left the great northern road to turn 
more westerly in the direction of Osbaldistone Ma¬ 
nor, my micle’s seat. I cannot tell whether he felt 
relieved or embarrassed by my departure, consi¬ 
dering the dubious light in which he seemed to 
gard me. h’or my own part, his tremors ceas yn t 
amuse me, and, to say the trutli, 1 was Iw^^nd 
glad to get rid of him. de- 


1 CHAPTER V. 

i How melts my beating heart as I behold 
! Eacl) lovely nymph, our island's boast and pride, 
j I'ush on the generous steed, that sweeps aUnvr 
I O’er rough, o’er smooth, nor heeds the steepy hUl. 

I Nor falters in the extended vale below ! 

I The Chute. 

I I APPiu)ACHt'.D my native north, fur such 1 es¬ 
teemed it, with that enthusiasm wlficli romautic 
ami wild scenery inspires in the lovers of nature. 
No longer intt rrupted by tlie babble of my com¬ 
panion, I could now remark the difference which 
tlie country exhibited from tliat through which 1 
had hitherto travelled, 'fhe streams now more 
properly deserved the name, for, instead of slum- 
In Ting .stagnant among reeds and willovys, tJiey 
brawled along beneath the shade of natural^etJp»e- 
wood ; were now hurried down dechvitiea, and now 
[uirled more leisurely, but still iri active motion, 
through little lonely valleys, whieli, opening on tlie 
road from time t<j time, seemed to invite the tra- 
velier to explore tlieir recesses. The Cheviots rose 
before me in frowning majesty; not, indeed, with 
tlic .sublime variety of rock and cliff which charac¬ 
terises mountai’^'s of the primary class, but huge, 
round-headed, and clothed with a dark rob© of rus¬ 
set, gaining, by their extent and desolate appear¬ 
ance, an infiuence upon the imagination, as a desert 
district juissessing a character of its own. 

The abode of my fathers, which I was now ap¬ 
proaching, was sitiuited in a glen, or narrow valley, 
which ran up among those hills. Extensive ©states, 
wliich once belonged to the family of Osbaldistone, 
had been long dissipated by Uie misfortunes (»• mis¬ 
conduct of my ancestors ; but enough was still at¬ 
tached to the old mansion, to 'give my uncle tb© 
title of a man of large property. This he employed 
(as 1 was given to understand „by some inquiries 
which I made on the road) in maintaitiing tjbe fox)- 
di^l hospitality of a northern squire of fhsitwriod, 
which he deemed essential to Ids family digmty. 

From the Bummit of an eminence, I had ahseady 
had a distant view of Osbalcfistone-HaU, a mrge 
:ind antiquated edifice, peeping out from a Xhr^- 
ical grove of huge oaks ; and 1 iraa lirectfng 
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t 50 Bh^ towards, it, as ati*aightly and fws speedily as 
Uje of a very inditibreiit road would per- 

mityWhea tay horse, tired as he was, pricked up lus 
ears at the euliveniiig notes of a pack of hounds in 
full cry, cheered by the occasional bursts of a French 
hom, winch in tJiose days was a constant accom- 
panunent to tli© cluise. 1 made no doubt that the 
pack was my uncle’s, and drew up my }ioi*se with 
the purpose of suffering the hunters to pttss with¬ 
out notice, aware tiuit a hunting-ficJd was not the 
proper scene to inti'oduco myself to a keen sports¬ 
man, and deterininod, when they had passed on, to 
proceed to the mansion-house at iny o'wai pace, and 
there to await the return of the proprietor from 
his sport I paused, therefore, on a rising grouiul, 
and, not unmoved by the sense of iutcrest which 
that species of silvan sport is so much calculated 
h inspii’e (although my mind was not at the mo¬ 
ment very accesisible to impressions of this nature), 

^ iMpected wfth some eagerness tlie appearance of 
si^Vi^iien. 

pie ipox, liard run, and nearly spent, first made 
trai^pcanince from the copse which clotlied tlio 
,„.iigm,-h;liid side of the valley, flis drooping brush, 
Ills soiled appearance, and jaded trot, proelainu'd 
his fate impending; and the carrion crow, which 
hovered over him, already considered poor Ifeyiiard 
as soon to be his prey. He crossed tlio stream 
which divides tlie little valley, and was dragging 
himself up a ravine on the oilier side of its wild 
banks, wlieii tlie headmost hounds, followed by the j 
rest of the jiack in full cry, burst Iruiu the coppice, j 
followed by the liuiitsmaii, and three' or four riders. ; 
The dogs pursued the trace of Ibyiiard with mi- 
enring instinct; and the liuntors followed with reck¬ 
less haste, regurdU'ss of the broken and didicult 
nature of the ground, d'hey were tall, stout young 
men, well mounted, and dressed in green and red, 
tiio uniform of a sporting association, formed under 
j tlio auspict's of old Sir llildebrand Osbaldistone.— 

I *• My chains 1” thoiiglit 1, as they swept past me. 

rclioction was, what is my reception like¬ 
ly Ut be among these worthy succt^ssors oi Kiinrod ! 
and|lu)w Imju-olxiblc is it that 1, Knouing little or ; 
nothing of rimiil sports, shall liuu myself at ease, or j 
happy, in my uncle’s family. A vision that passed | 
me inteiTupled these rellections. 

It was a young lady, the loveliness of whose very ; 
striking features was enhanced by the animation of 
the chase and the glow of the eM-rcise, mounted on 
a beautiful horse, jet black, unless vvliere he was 
flecked by spots of the snow-white ibaui which em¬ 
bossed his bridle. She wore, what was then soinc- 
wliat unusual, a coat, vest, and hat, resembling 
those of a man, which fashion has since called u 
riding-habit. The mode had been introtiuced wliile 
1 was in France, and was perfectly new to me. iler 
long black hair sti*eamed on the breeze, havdng in 
the hurry of the chase escaped from the ribbon 
which hound it Some very broken ground, through 
wlilch she guided her horse with the most atlmi- 
mble address aud presence of mind, retarded her 
eoui*s6, and bi’ought her closer to me than any of 
the otWr riders had passed. 1 had, therefore, a 
full vkpRT of her tincommonly fine face and person, 
to wh^h an inexpressible charm was added by the 
wilii^^^ety of tlie scene, and tite romance of her 
mnguw dirass and unexpected appearance. As she 
horse made, in his impetuosity, an 
movement, just while, coming ouee more 


upon opp ground, she was agiwn putting barn to 
his speed. It served as an apology for me to ride 
close up to her, iis if to her assistauce. There was, 
however, no cause for alarm ; it was not a stumble, 
nor a false step; aud, if it bad, the fair Amazon 
had too much self-possession to have been deranged 
by it. She tliauked my good iutontions, however, 
by a smile, and 1 felt encouraged to put my horse 
to the same pace, and to keep in her immediate 
neighbourhood. The clamour of Whoopi dead! 
dead! ” — and the coiTcspoiidiiig flourish of the 
French honi, soon announced to us that there was 
no more occasion for haste, since the cliaso was at 
a close. One of tlie young men whom had seen 
apjiroaclied us, waving the bioish of the fox in tri» 
umph, as if ti> upbraid my fair companion. 

1 soc,” she replied,—“ I sec; but make no 
noise about it; if J’lioebe,” she said, patting the 
neck of the beautiful animal ou which she rode, 
“ had not got among the clifls, you would have had 
little cause for boasting.” 

d’hey met as she s])oke, and I observed them both 
look at me and converse a moment in an under 
tone, tiic young lady ap]aiivntly pressing the sports¬ 
man to do something wliich he declined shyly, aud 
with a sort of sliee[>iKh sullenness. She instantly 
turned her iiorse's head towards me, saying,— 

Well, well, T’hoi’nie, if you won’t, I must, that’s 
all. — Sir,” she continued, addressing mo, “ I have 
been endeavouring to jiei'suaiie this cultivated young 
giMitlemari to make inquiry of you, whether, in tlie 
course of your travtds in these paria, you have 
heard anything of a friend of ours, one Mr Francis 
Dsbaldistone, who lias been for some days expected 
at Osbaldistone Hall i” 

1 was too happy to acknowledge myself to be the 
party inquired after, and to e.vpress iny thankis for 
iii(‘ obliging inquiries of the young lady. 

111 that case, sir,” she rejoined, “ as my kins¬ 
man’s })olitcness seems to be still slumbering, you 
v.ili permit me (tiumgh I Bupjiose it is highly im- 
projun*) to stand mistress ot‘ ceremonies, and to 
present to you young S(piire Thonielilf Oybaidis- 
toiu*, your cousin, and i>ie Venion, who has also 
tlie lionour to lie your aeeoiiqjlishod cousin's poor 
kinswoman.” 

1 ’licrc was a mixture of boldness, satire, and sim¬ 
plicity in th(! maimer in vvlheh Miss Vernon pro¬ 
nounced those words. My knowledge of life w'as 
sufficient to enaliie mo to take up a corresponding 
tone as i expressed my gratitude to her for her 
condeseeusioii, and my exti'eme pleasure at having 
met with them. To say tlie truth, the compliment 
was so express^'d, lliat the lady migiit easily ap¬ 
propriate the greater share of it, for Thornclifl 
seemed an arrant country bumpkin, awkward, shy, 
and somewliat sulky withal. He shook hands with 
me, however, and then intimated his intention of 
leaving me tliat he might help the huntsman and 
his brothers to couple up the hoiuids,—a purpose 
which he rather communicated by way of inforimi- 
tion to Miss Vernon than as apology to me. 

“ Thei-o he goes,” said the young lady, following 
him with eyes in wliich disdain was admirably 
]>aiiited—“ the prince of grooms and cock-fig^itess, 
and blaokguai’d horse-coui^i*. But there is not 
one of them to mend another. — Have you read 
Markham I” said Miss Vernon. 

« Read whom, ina’air I —1 do not eveji remoiB- 
her the autlior’s name.” 
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« 0 lud! on what a strand are yon wrecked!*^ 
replied tlie young lady. " A poor forlorn and igno¬ 
rant stranger, unacquainted with the very Alcoran 
of the savage tribe whom you are come to reside 
I among—Never to have heard of Markham, the 
most celebrated author on farriery! then I fear you 
are equally a stranger to the more modern names 
of Gibson and Bartlett!” 

I am, indeed, Miss Vernon.” 

‘‘ And do you not blush to own it 1 ” said Miss 
1 Vernon. “ Why, we must forswear your alliance. 

[ Then, I suppose, you can neither give a ball, nor a 
i mash, nor a horn! ” 

** 1 confess 1 trust all these matters to an ostler, 
i or to ray groom,” 

“ Incredible carelessness!—And you cannot shoe 
a horse, or cut his inane and tail; or worm a dog, 
or crop his ears, or cut his dew-claws; or reclaim a 
hawk, or give him his casting-stones, or direct his 
diet when ho is sealed; or”- 

“ To sum up my insignificance in one word,” 
replied I, “ I am profoundly ignorant in all these 
rural accomplishments.” 

Then, in the name of Heaven, Mr Francis Os- 
baldistone, what can yon do 

“ Very little to the purpose, Miss Vernon ; some¬ 
thing, however, I can pretend to—When my groom 
has dressed ray horse, I can ride him, and when my 
hawk is in the field, 1 can fly him.” 

** Can you do this?” said the young lady, putting 
her horse to a canter. 

There was a sort of rude overgrown fence crossed 
the path before us, with a gate, composed of' pieces 
of wood rough from the forest; I was about to move 
forward to open it, when Miss Vernon cleared the 
obstruction at a flying leap. I was bound, in point 
of honour, to follow, and was in a moment again at 
her bide.—There ai'e hopes of you yet,” she said. 
‘‘ I was afraid you had been a very degenerate Os- 
baldistono. But what on earth brings you to Cub- 
Castle ?—for so the neighbours have christened this 
hunting-hall of ours. You might havo staid away, 
1 suppose, if you would?” 

I felt I was by this time on a very intimate foot¬ 
ing with my beautiful apparition, and therefore re¬ 
plied, ill a confidential nnder-tone—“ Indeed, my 
dear Miss Vernon, I might havo considered it as a 
sacrifice to be a temporary resident in Osbaldlstone 
Hall, the inmates being such jis you describe them; 
but I am convinced there is one exception that will 
make amends for all deficiencies.” 

“0, you mean Bash lei gh ?” said Miss Vernon. 

“ Indeed I do not; I was thinking—forgive me 
—of some person much nearer me.” 

" I suppose it would be jproper not to understand 
your civility?—But that is not my way—I don’t 
make a curtsey for it, because I am sitting on horse- 
I back. But, seriously, I deserve your exception, for 
; I am the only conversible being about the Hall, 
except the old priest and Rjishlcigh.” 

" And who is Rashleigh, for Heaven’s sake ? ” 

“ Rashleigh is one who would fain have every 
one like him for his own sake. He is Sir Hilde¬ 
brand’s youngest son—about your own age, but 
not so—not well looking, in short. But nature has 
given him a mouthful of common sense, and the 
priest has added a bushelful of learning; he is what 
we call a very clever man in tliis country, where 
ek»ver men are scarce. Bred to the church, but in 
00 harry to take orders.” 


« To the Catholic Chureh 4 

" The Catholic Church! what Church 
the young lady. << But I forgot—they told 
are a heretic. Is that true, Mr Osb^distonel^ 

" I must not deny the charge.” 

" And yet you have been abroad, and in Catholic 
countries?” 

‘‘ For nearly four years.” 

“ You havo seen convents?” 

“ Often; but I have not seen much in them which 
recommended the Catholic religion.” 

Are not the inhabitants happy ?” 

‘‘Some are unquestionably so, whom either a 
profound sense of devotion, or an experience of the 
persecutions and misfortunes of the world, or a 
natural apathy of temper, has led into retirement. 
Those who have adopted a life of seclusion from 
.sudden and overstrained enthusiasm, or in hasty re¬ 
sentment of some disappointment or mortification^, 
are very miserable. The quickness of sensa^r 
soon returns, and, like the wilder animals in ^ 
nagerie, they are restless under confiiiementt-ffly 
others muse or fatten in cells of no larger 
sioiis than theirs.” ' 

“ And what,” continued Miss Vernon, “becomes 
of those victims who are condemned to a convent 
by the will of othei*s ? what do they resemble ? es¬ 
pecially, wliat do they resemble, if they are born to 
enjoy life, and fed its blessings?” 

“ They are like imprisoned singing-birds,” re¬ 
plied I, “ condemned to wear out their lives in con¬ 
finement, which they try to beguile by the exercise 
of accomplishments, which would have adorned so¬ 
ciety, bad they been left at large.” 

“ 1 shall be,” returned Miss Vernon—“ that is,” 
said she, coiTcctiiig herself—“ 1 should be rather 
like the wild hawk, who, barred the free exercise 
of his soar through heaven, will dash himself to 
I pieces against the bars of his cage. But to return 
j to Bashleigh,” said she, in a more lively tone, “ you 
will think him the pleasantest man you ever saw in 
your life, Mr Osbaldistone, — that is, for a 'Vfrek af 
h\‘iHt, If he could find out a blind mistress, ]jiever 
man would be so secui*e of conquest; but thie eye 
breaks the spell that encliaiits the ear.—But hero 
we ju*e in the court of the old hall, which looks as 
wild and old-fashioned us any of its inmates. There 
is no great toilette kept at Osbaldistone-Hall, you 
must know ; but I must take off these things, they 
arc so unpleasantly warm,— and the hat hurts my 
forehead, too,” continued the lively girl, taking it 
off, and shaking down a profusion of sable ringlets, 
which, half laughing, half blushing, she separatecl 
with her white slender fingers, in order to clear 
them away from her beautiful face and piercing 
hazel eyes. If there was any coquetry in the ac¬ 
tion, it was well disguised by tlie careless indiffer¬ 
ence of her manner. I could not help saying, “ that, 
judging of the family from what 1 saw, 1 should 
suppose tlie toilette a very unnecessary care.” 

“ That’s very politely said ^though, perhaps, I 
ought not to understand in what sense it was 
meant,” replied Miss Vernon; “ but you will see a 
better apology for a little negligence, when yhu meet 
the Orsons you are to live amongst, whq«e forms 
no toilette could improve. But, as I said^hefore, 
the old dinner-bell will clang, or rather in a 

few minutes—it cracked of its own accord on to 
day of the landing of King Willie, and my 
respecting its prophetic talent, would never 
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ided. So do you hold my palftrey, like 
night, until I send some more humble 
Move you of the clmrge.** 
row mo tlie rein as if we had been ac- 
d fjcom our childhood, jumped from her 
e, tripped across the court-yard, and entered 
at a side-door, leaving me in admiration of her 
beauty, and astonished with the overfrankness of 
her maimers, which seemed the more extraordinary 
at a time when the dictates of politeness, flowing 
from the court of the Grand Monarque Louis XIV., 
prescribed to the fair sex an unusual severity of 
decorum. I was left awkwardly enough stationed 
in the centre of the court of the old hall, mounted 
on one horse, and holding another in my liand. 

The building] afforded little to interest a stran¬ 
ger, had I been disposed to consider it attentively; 
the sides of the quadrangle were of various archi¬ 
tecture, and with their stone-shafted latticed win- 
projecting turrets, and massive architraves, 
th^bl^the inside of a convent, or of one of the 
less splendid colleges of Oxford. I called 
Ids fl^mestic, hut was for some time totally un- 
to; which was the more provoking, as I 
could perceive I was the'*object of curiosity to seve¬ 
ral servants, both male and female, from different 
parts of the building, who popped out their heads 
and witlidrew them, like rabbits in a warren, be¬ 
fore I could make a direct appeal to the attention 
of any individual. The return of the huntsmen and 
hounds relieved me from my embarrassment, and 
with some difficulty I got one clown to relieve me 
of the charge of the horses, and another stupid boor 
to guide mo to the presence of Sir Hildebrand. 
This service he performed with much such grace 
and good-will, as a peasant who is compelled to act 
as guide to a liostilo patrol; and in the same maii- 
fter I was obliged to guard against his deserting 
me in the labyrinth of low vaulted passages which ! 
conducted to Stun Hall,” as he called it, where 1 . 
was to ^ introduced to the gracious presence of , 


did, however, at length reach a long vaulted 
room^ floored with stone, where a range of oaken 
tables, of a weight and size too massive ever to ])e 
moved aside, were already covered for dinner. TJiis 
venerable apartment, which had witnessed the feasts 
of several generations of the Osbaldistone family, 
bore also evidence of their success in field-sports. 
Huge antlers of deer, which might Iiave been tro¬ 
phies of the hunting of Chevy Chace, were ranged 
around the walls, interspersed with the stuffed skins 
of badgers, otters, martins, and otlier animals of 
the cha^. Amidst some renmants of old armour, 
which had, perhaps, served against the Scotch, 
hung the more valued weapons of silvan war, cross¬ 
bows, guns of various device and construction, nets, 
fishing-rods, otter-spears, hunting-poles, with many 
other singular devices and engines for taking or 
killing game. A few old pictures, dimmed with 
smoke, and stained with March beer, hung on the 
walls, ^representing Itnights and ladies, honoured, 
doubtli^, and renovvned in their day: those frown¬ 
ing feaately from, huge bushes ol wig and of beard; 
and thy looking delightfully with all their might 
at the Rioses which they brandished in their hands. 

1just time to give a glance at these matters, 
when ab^t twelve blue-coated servants burst into 
th^ haUwith much tumult and talk, each rather 
in directing his comrades than in dis¬ 


charging his own duty. Some brought blocks and 
billets to the fire, which roared, blazed, and ascend¬ 
ed, half in smoke, lialf ui flame, up a huge tmmeli 
with an opening wide enough to accommodate a 
stone-seat wifliiii its ample vault, and which was 
fronted, by way of chirnncy-piece, with a huge piece 
of heavy architecture, where the monsters of he¬ 
raldry, embodied by the art of some Northumbrian 
chisel, grinned and ramped in red free-stone, now 
japanned by the smoke of centuries. Others of 
these old-fashioned serving-men bore huge smoking 
dishes, loaded with substimtial fare; others brought ! 
in cups, flagons, bottles, yea barrels of liquor. All 
tramped, kicked, plunged, shouldered, and jostled, 
doing as little service with as much tumult as could 
well be imagined. At length, while the diimer was, 
after various efforts, iu the act of being arranged 
upon the board, ‘‘ the clamour much of men and 
dogs,” the eracldng of whips, calculated for the in¬ 
timidation of the latter, voices loud mid high, steps 
which, impressed by the lieavy-heelcd boots of the 
period, clattered like those in the statue of the F'es- 
tin dc pierre^ announced the arrival of those for 
whoso benefit the preparations were made. The 
hubbub among the servants rather increased than 
diminished as this crisis approached. Some called 
to make haste—others to take time,—some ex¬ 
horted to stand out of the way, and make room 
for Sir Hildebrand and the young squires,—some 
to close round the table, and be iu the way,—some 
bawled to open, some to shut, a pair of folding- 
doors which divided the hall from a sort of galleiy, 
as I afterwards learned, or withdrawing-room, fit¬ 
ted up with blade wainscot. Opened the doors were 
at length, and in nished curs and men, — eight 
dogs, the domestic chaplain, the village doctor, my 
six cousins, and my uncle. 


CHAPTER VI. j 

The rude hall rocks—they come, they come,— I 

The din of voices shakes the dome; — 

In stalk the various forms, and, drest 
In varying morion, varying vest, 

All inarch with haughty step —all proudly shako the 
crest. FsMtosR. 

If Sir Ilildebniiid Osbahlistone was in no limTy 
to greet his nephew, of whose arnval ho must have 
been informed for some time, he had important 
avocations to allege in excuse. " Had seen thee 
sooner, lad,” ho exclaimed, after a rough shake ol 
the hand, and a hearty welcome to Osbahlistone Hall, 
but had to see the hounds kennelled first. Thou 
art welcome to the Hall, lad—here is thy cousin 
Pcrcie, tliy cousin Thornic, and thy cousin John— 
your cousin Dick, yoim cousin Wilfred, and—stay, 
where’s Rashleigh—ay, here’s Rashleigh—take 
thy long body aside, Thornie, and let’s see thy bro¬ 
ther a bit—your cousin Rashleigh. So, thy father 
has thought on the old Hall, and old Sir llildebrand 
at last—better late than never—Thou art welcome, 
lad, and there’s enough. Where’s my little Die I 
—ay, here she comes—this is my niece Die, ray 
wife’s brother’s daughter—the prettiest girl in our 
dales, be the other who she may—and so now let’s 
to the sirloin.”— 

To gain some idea of tlie person who held tins 
language, you must suppose, my dear Tresham, « 

I Now called Don Juan* 
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efiMi about tsbcty, m a hunting stiit wliich h«d 
on^e be^ richly kced, but whose spleudour had 
been tarnished by many a November and Decem¬ 
ber 'Storm, Sir Hildebrand, notvvitlistariding the 
abruptness of his present manner, had, at one pe¬ 
riod of his life, known courts and camps ; had 
held a commission in the army which encamped on 
Hounslow Heath previous to the Revolution—and, 
i*ecommeuded perhaps by his religion, had been 
Imighted about the same peiiod by the unfortunate 
and ill-advised James 11. But the Knight’s dreams 
of furtlier prefennent, if he over entertained any, 
liad died away at the crisis wliich drove Ids patron 
from the throne, and since tliat period he had spent 
a sequestered life upon liis native domains. Not¬ 
withstanding his rusticity, however, Sir Hildebrand 
retained much of the exterior of a gentleman, and 
appeared among his sons as the remains of a Co- 
rinthiaai pillar, defaced and overgi’own with moss 
and lichen, might have looked, if contrasted with 
the rough unhewn masses of upright stones in Stoii- 
lienge, or any other dniidical temple. The sons were, 
indeed, heavy unadorned blocks as the eye would 
desire to look upon. Tall, stout, anti comely, all and 
each of tlie five eldest seemed to want alike the Bro- 
metheaai fire of intellect, and the exterior grace and 
manner, which, in the polished world, sometimes 
supply mental deficiency. Their most valuable^ mo¬ 
ral quality seemed to be the good-humoiu’ and con¬ 
tent which was expressed in their lit'avy features, 
and their only pretence to accoiiiplislnuoiit wjut their 
dexterity in field sports, for which alone they lived. 
The strong Gyas, and the strong Cloantluis, are 
not less distinguished by the poet, than the strong 
Percival, the strong TlioriicUff, the strong John, 
Ricliard, and Wilfred Osbaldistones, were by out¬ 
ward appearance. 

But, as if to indemnify herself fora uniformity so 
uncommon in iici* jn’oductions, Dame Nature had 
rendered llashlcigh Usbaldistcmo a striking contrast 
in person and manner, and, as I afterwards learned, 
in temper and talents, not only to his l)rotIiors, 
but to most men whom I had liitherto met with. 
When Pcrcie, Thornie, and Co, hud respectively 
nodded, grinned, and presented their shoulder, ra¬ 
ther than their hand, as tlieir father named tliem 
to their new kinsman, Rjislilcigh stepped forward, 
and welcomed me to Osbaldistoue Hall, with the 
air and manner of a man of the world. His ap¬ 
pearance was not ill itstdf preiiosscssing. He was 
of low stature, whereas all his brothveu seemed 
to be descendants of Anak ; and, while they were 
handsomely formed, llaslileigli, tliougli stnmg in 
person, was bull-necked and cross-made, and from 
some early injimy in his youth, ha<l au iiiijierfec- 
tion in ids gait, so much resembling nii absolute 
lialt, that many alleged that it formed the obstacle 
to his taking orders; the church of Rome, as is 
well known, admitting none to the cleideal profes¬ 
sion who labours under any pei*sonal deformity. 
Others, however, ascribed tliis unsiglitly defect to 
a mere awkward habit, and contended ‘that it did 
not amount to a personal disqualification from holy 
orders. 

The featurefl of Jlashleigh were such, as, having 
looked upon, we in vain wish to banish from our 
memopr, to wliich they recur as objects of painful 
curiofflty, although we dwell upon them witli a feel¬ 
ing of dislike, and even of disgust. It was not the 
actual plainncas of his face, taken sepamtely from 
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the meaning, whidk made this strong iipipres^nv 
His featui*es were, indeed, irregular, but tl|£4^%ere 
by no means vulgar; and his keen dark 
sliaggy eyebrows, redeemed las face from the charge 
of commonplace ugliness* But there was in 
eyes*an expression of art and de«ugn, and, on pro¬ 
vocation, a ferocity tempered by caution, which 
nature had made obvious to tlie most ordinary phy¬ 
siognomist, perhaps with tlie same intention that 
she has given the rattle to the poisonous snake* As 
if to compensate him for these disadvsmtages of 
exterior, Itashleigh Osbaldistoue w'as poseeswed of 
a voice the most soft, mellow, and ricli in ita tones 
^hat 1 ever heard, and was at no loss for language 
of every sort suited to so fine an organ. His first 
sentence of welcome was hardly ended, ere I in¬ 
ternally agreed with Miss Vernon, that my new 
kinsman would make au instant conquest of a mis¬ 
tress whose ears alone were to judge his cause*. 
He was about to place himself besi4© me at du¬ 
ller, but Miss Veriiou, who, as the only femajltl in 
the family, aiTaiiged all such mattei’s acc^QfiJ^g to 
her own pleasure, coTitrived th©.^Nshouai.^t be¬ 
twixt Thornclilf and herself; anspl^^.can ^ciircc Jbo 
doubted that 1 favoui'ed tliis more advmitageous 
arrangement. 

“ I want to speak with you,” she said, “ and I 
have placed honest Thornio betwixt R^ishloigh and 
you on purpose. He will be like — 

Feather-bed ’twixt castle wall 

And heavy brunt of cannon ball \ 


while 1, your earliest acquaintance in this intoUoc^ 
tual family, ask of you how you like us all?” 

A very comprehensive (piestioii, Miss Vernon, 
considering liow short while I liave been at OsbaJ- 
distone-Halk” 

“ O, the })hilosopIiy of our family lies on the sur¬ 
face— there arc minute shades distinguishiug the 
individuals, wliich require the eye of an intelSgeid 
observer; but the species, as naturalists 1 beheve^ 
call it, may be distinguished and characterised at« 
once.” 

“ My five cider cousins, then, are, ©f 

pretty mviiiy tlio same ciiaracter.” 

‘‘ Yes, they iorm a happy compound 6i\ 
kci'por, bully, horse-jockey, and fool; hiit % they 
say Uiero cauriot ho found two leaves on the same 
tree exactly alike, so these happy ingredients, being 
iiuiigle<l in somewhat various pro}>ortiou3 in each 
individual, mal;e au agreoahlo variety for those who 
like to study character.” 

Give me a sketch, if you please, Miss Vernon.” 

“ You shall liaA’e them all in a famiiy-pjece, at 
full length — the favour is too easily granted to be 
refused. Percie, the son and heir, has more of the 
sot than of the gamekeeper, bully, horse-jockey, or 
fool—My precious Thornie is more of tlie bully 
than the sot, gamekeeper, jockey, or fool—John, 
who bleeps whole weeks amongst tlie hills, has 
most of the gamekeeper—Thejocki'yis powerful 
with Dickon, who lides two hundi*ed miles by day 
and night to be bought and sold at a horse-mce— 
And the fool predominates so luiich over Wilfred’s 
other qualities, that he may be termed a fool posi¬ 
tive.” ^ 

“ A goodly collection, Miss Veraon, in¬ 

dividual varieties belong to a most iiitercsti^ spe¬ 
cies. But is tliere no room on tlie canvassm)r Sir 
Hadebrandl” 

I love my uncle,” was her reply: I owe 
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swe kmdim93 (sueh it was meant for at least), 
leave you to draw his picture yourself, 
whe^yott Imow him better.’^ 

‘f^Come,” thought I to myself, " 1 am glad there 
IS some forbearance. After all, who would have 
looked for such bitter satire from a creature so 
young and so exquisitely beautiful ? ” 

You are thinking of me,” she said, bending her 
dark eyes on me, as if she meant to pierce through 
my rety soul. 

^ I certainly was,” I replied, with some ein- 
bairassment at the detennined suddenness of the 
question, and then, endeavouring to give a com¬ 
plimentary turn to my frank avowal—^ How is it 
possible 1 should think of anytliing else, seated as 
I have the happiness to be ?” 

She smiled with such an expression of concen¬ 
trated haughtiness as she alone could have tlirown 
into her countenance. “ I must inform you at once, 
Mr Osbaldistone, that compliments are entirely lost 
upon me: Aohot, tlierefore, throw away your pretty 
sayings/^ they s<5rve fine gentlemen who travel in 
the tfljintry, instead of the toys, beads, and brace- 
Ij^^i^hich navigators carry to propitiate the savage 
inhabitants of newly discovered lands. Do not 
exhaust your stock in trade;—yon will find na- 
tive-s m Northumberland to whom your fine things 
will recommend you—on me they would be ut¬ 
terly thrown aw’ay, for 1 happen to know their real 
value?.” 

I was silenced and confounded. 

You remind me at this moment,” snld the young 
lady, resuming her lively and indifferent manner, 
“ of the fairy tale, where the man finds all the 
money which he had carried to market suddenly 
changed into pieces of slate. I have cried down and 
ruined your whole stock of complimentary discourse 
by one unlucky observation. But come, never mind 
it—You are belied, Mr Osbaldistoue, unless you 
have much better conversation than these fadem's, 
which every gentleman with a toupet thinks liirn- 
.seif^liged to recite to an unfortunate girl, merely 
became she is dressed in silk and gauze, while he 
wearfe superfine cloth with embroidery. Your na¬ 
tural' paces, as any of my five cousins might say, 
are far preferable to your complimentary amble. 
Endeavour to forget my unlucky sex; call me Tom 
Vernon, if you have a mind, but speak to me as 
you would to a friend and companion ; yon have no 
idea how much I shall like you.” 

That would be a bribe indeed,” retuiT.cJ I. 
Again !” replied Miss Vernon, holding up her 
finger; I told you I would not bear the shadow 
of a compliment. And now, when you have pledged 
my uncle, who threatens you witlrwhat ho calls a 
brimraer, I will tell you what you think of me.” 

The bumper being pledged by me, as a dutiful 
nephew, and some other general intercourse of 
the table having taken place, the continued and 
business-like clang of knives and forks, and the de¬ 
votion of cousin Thorncliff on my right hand, and 
cousin Dickon, who sate on Miss Vernon’s left, to 
the huge quantities of meat witli which they heaped 
their plates, made them serve as two occasional par¬ 
titions, jjep^iiating us from tlio rest of the company, 
and us to our tete-h-t^e. And now,” said 

I, mve me leave to ask you frankly, Miss Yev- 
noBj^^bat you suppose I am thinking of you?—I 
coujd tell you what I really think, but you have 
ii^erdicted praise.” 


I do not want your assistance. I am conjurei 
enough to tell your thouglits without it. You need 
not open the casement of y#or bosom; I see through 
it. You think me a strange bold gild, lialf coquette, 
half romp; desirous of atlraetiug attention by the 
freedom of her manners and loudness of her con¬ 
versation, because she is ignorant of what the Spec¬ 
tator calls the softer graces of the sex; and perhaps 
you think I have some particular plan of storming 
you into admiration. I should be sorry to shock 
your self-opinion, but you were never more mis¬ 
taken. All the confidence I have reposed in you, J 
would have given as readily to your father, if I 
thought he could have understood me. 1 am in this 
happy family as much secluded from intelligent lis¬ 
teners as Sancho in the Sierra Moreria, and when 
opportimity offers, I must speak or die. I assure 
you r would not have told you a word of all this 
curious intelligence, had I cared a pin who knew it 
or knew it not.” 

‘‘It is very cruel in you. Miss Vernon, to take 
away all particular marks of favour from your com¬ 
munications, but I must receive them on your own 
terms.—You have not included Mr Rashleigh Os- 
baldistone in your domestic sketches.” 

She shrunk, 1 thought, at this remark, and has¬ 
tily answered, in a much lower tone, “ Not a word 
of Rabiilcigh ! His ears are so acute when his self¬ 
ishness is interested, that the sounds would reach 
liim even through the mass of Tliorncliff’s person, 
stuffed as it is with beef, vejiison-pasty, and pud¬ 
ding.” 

“ Yes,” I replied; “ but peeping piist the living 
screen which divides us, before I put the question, 
I perceived that Mr Rashleigh’s chair was empty 

— he has left the table.” 

“ 1 would not have you be too sure of tliat,” 
Miss Vernon replied. “ Take my advice, and when 
you speak of Raslileigh, get up to the top of Otter- 
seope-hill, where you cau see for twenty miles 
round you in every direction—shmd on the very 
peak, and speak in whispers; and, after all, donT 
lie too sure that the bird of the air will not carry 
the matter, llashleigh has been my tutor for four 
years; wc are mutually tired of each other, and 
wc sluill heartily rejoice at our approaching ee- 
paratioii.” 

“ Mr Rashleigh leaves Osbaldistoiie-Hall, then ?” 

“ Yes, in a few days ;—did you not know that! 

— your leather must keep hia resolutions much more 
secret than Sir Hildebrand. AVhy, when my un¬ 
cle was informed that you wore to be liis guest for 
some time, and that your father deaii‘ed to have 
one of Ilia hopeful sons to fdi up the lucrative si¬ 
tuation in his counting-house which was vacant by 
your obstinacy, Mr Francis, the good knight held 
a cour plcnierc of all his family, including the but¬ 
ler, housekeeper, and gamekeeper. This reverend 
aasembly of the peers and household officers of 
Osbaldistone-IIall was not convoked, as you may 
suppose, to elect your substitute, because, as Rasli- 
leigh alone possessed more arithmetic than was 
necessary to calculate the o<|ds on a fighting-cock, 
none but he could be supposed qualified for the si¬ 
tuation. But some solemn sanction was necessary 
for transforming Rasideigh’i destination from star¬ 
ving as a Catholic priest, to thriving as a wealthy 
banker; and it was not without some reluctance 
that the acquiescence of the assembly was obtained 
to such an act of degradation.” 
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** I can conceive the sciMpIes—but how were 
they got over i” 

By the general wish, I believe, to get Rajsh- 
ieigh out of file house/^ replied Miss Vernon. ‘^Al¬ 
though youngest of the family, he has somehow or 
other got the entire management of all the others; 
and every one is sensible of the subjection, though 
they cannot shake it off. If any one oppose him, 
ho is sure to rue having done so before the year 
goes about; and if you do him a very important 
service, you may rue it still more.” 

“At that rate,” answered I, smiling, “ 1 should 
look about me; for I have been the cause however 
unintentionally, of liis change of situation.” 

“ Yes ; and whether he regards it as an advan¬ 
tage or disadvantage, lie will owe you a grudge for 
it—But here come cheese, radishes, and a bumper 
to church and king, the hint for chaplains and la¬ 
dies to disappear ; and I, tho sole representative 
of womanhood at Osbaldistone-Ilall, retreat, as in 
duty bound.” 

She vanished as she spoke, leaving me in asto¬ 
nishment at the mingled character of shrewdness, 
audacity, and franlmess, wiiich her conversation 
displayed. 1 despaii’ of conveying to you the least 
idea of her manner, although I have, as nearly as 
1 can remember, imitated her language. In fact, 
there was a mixture of untaught simplicity, as well 
as native slirewdness and haughty boldness in her 
manrer, tmd all were modified and recommended 
by the play of the most beautiful features I bad 
over beheld. It is not to be thought that however 
strange and uncommon I might think her liberal 
and unreserved communications, a young man of 
two-and-twenty was likely to bo severely critical 
on a beautiful girl of eighteen for not observing a 
proper distance towards him. On the contrary, 1 
was equally diverted and flattered by Miss Vernon’s 
confidence, and that notwithstanding her declara¬ 
tion of its being conferred on me solely because 1 
was the first auditor who occurred, of intelligence 
enough to comprehend it. With the pi’csumptiou of 
my age, certainly not diminished by my residence 
in Frailce, I imagined that well-formed features, 
and a handsome person, both which 1 conceived my¬ 
self to possess, were not unsuitable qualifications 
for the confidant of a young beauty. My vanity 
thus enlisted in Miss Vernon’s behalf, I was far 
from judging her with severity merely for a frank¬ 
ness which I supposed was in some degree justi¬ 
fied by my own personal merit; and the feelings 
of partiality, which lier beauty, and the singularity 
of her situation, were of themselves calculated to 
excite, were enhanced by my opinion of her pene¬ 
tration and judgment in her choice of a friend. 

After Miss Vernon quitted the apartment, the 
bottle circulated, or rather llew, around the table 
In unceasing revolution. My foreign education had 
given me a distaste to intemperance, then and yet 
too common a vice among my comitrymeii. The 
conversation which seasoned such orgies was as 
little to my taste, and if anything could render it 
more disgusting, it was tlie relationship of the com- 
j pany. I therefore seized a lucky opportunity, and 
made my escape through a side-door, leading I knew 
not whither, rather than endure any longer the sight 
I of father and sons practising the same degrading 
! Intemperance, and holding the same coarse and dis- 
I nmting conversation. I was pursued of course, as 
I had expected, to be reclaimed by lorce, as a de- i 


sorter from tlie shrine of Bacchus. When I hei^* 
the whoop and hollo, and the tramp of 
boots of n y pursuers on the winding stair iracn 
1 was descending, I plainly foresaw I shouldXbo 
overtaken unless I could get into the open air, ''I 
therefore threw open a casement in the staircase, 
which looked into an old-fashioned garden, and as 
the height did not exceed six feet, I jumped out 
without hesitation, and soon heard, far behind^ 
the “ hey whoop I stole away ! stole away ! ” of my 
baffled pursuers. I ran down one alley, walked fast 
up another; and then, conceiving myself out of all 
danger of pursuit, 1 slackened my pace into a quiet 
stroll, enjoying the cool air which the heat of the 
wine I had been obliged to swallow, as well as tliat 
! of my rapid retreat, rendered doubly grateful. 

As I sauntered on, I found the giirdener hard 
at his evening emplojunent, and saluted him, as 
I paused to look at his work. “ Good even, my 
friend.” ' ^ ' 

i “ Gude e’en—gude e’en t’ye,” answered the pan, 

' without looking up, and in a tone wliich at jfc^bca 
I indicated Iiis northern extraction. x 

I “ Fine weather for your work, my friend.” 
i “ It’s no that miiekle to be comploened o’,” an- 
' swered the man, with that limited degree of praise 
i which gardeners and farmers usually bestow on the 
; very best weather. Then raising his head, as if to 
' see who spoke to him, he touched his Scotch bon¬ 
net with an air of respect, as he observed, “Eh, 

I gude safe us!—it’s a sight for sair. een, to see a 
gold-laced jeisticcor in the Ha’ garden sae late at 
I e’en.” 

“ A gold-laced what, my good friend? ” 

“ Ou, a jeistiecor^—that’s a jacket like your ain, 
there. They hae other things to do wi’ them up 
I yonder—unbuttoning them to make room for the 
I beef and tho bag-puddings, and the claret-wine, 

! nac doubt—that’s the ordinary for evening lecture 
on this side tlie Border.” 

“ There’s no such plenty of good cheer in youf 
country, my good friend,” 1 replied, “ as to ttfnpt 
you to sit so late at it.” 

“ Ilout, sir, ye ken little about Scotland; it’i no 
for want of gude vivers—tho best of fish, flesh, and 
fowl liac we, by sybos, iiigans, tunieeps, and other 
garden fruit. But we hae nionso and discretion, 
and are moderate of our mouths;—but here, frae 
tlie kitchen to the ha’, it’s fill and fetch mair, frae 
the tiie cud of tho four-and-twenty till tlie tothcr. 
Even their fast days—they ca’ it fasting when they 
hae the best o’ sea-fish frae Hartlepool and Sun¬ 
derland by land carriage, forbye trouts, grilses, sal¬ 
mon, and a’ the lave o’t, and so they make their 
very fasting a kind of luxury and abomination; and 
tlien the aw'fu’ masses and matins of the pair de¬ 
ceived souls—But I shouldna speak about them^ 
for your honour will he a Roman, I’se warrant 
like the lave.” 

“ Not I, my friend; I was bred an English pres^ 
byterian, or dissenter.” 

“ The right hand of fellowship to your jlwnour, 
then,” quoth the gardener, with as much^^i^rity 
as his hard features were capable of ea^^ssing, 
and, as if to show that his good-will did on 

words, he plucked forth a liuge horn snuff-bd^, or 
mull, as he called it, and pi’ofiered me a pinch ’^th 
a most fratenial grin. \ 

1 Perhaps from the FrmokJwtcmetnpt, 
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il^ving accepted his courtesy, I asked him if he 
loug a domestic at Osbaldistone-Ilall ? 
have bS^n fighting with wild beasts at Ephe- 
said he, loolung towards the building, for 
ltl>e best part of these four-aiid-twenty years, as 
sure as my name’s Andrew FairscrTice.” 

“ But, my excellent friend Andrew Fairservice, 
if your religion and your temperance are so much 
ofiended by Roman rituals and southeni hospita¬ 
lity, it seems to me that you must have been put- 
thija: yourself to an unnecessary penance all lliis 
while, and tliat you might have found a service 
wliere they eat less, and are more ortliodox in their 
worsliip. I dare say it cannot be want of sldll whicli 
prevented your being placed more to your satisfac¬ 
tion.’^ 

“ It disna become me to speak to the point of my 
qualifications,” said Andrew, looking round him 
with great complacency; “ but nae doubt I should 
undei*stand pdy trade of horticulture, seeing I was 
bred in^^ie parish of Dreopdiiily, where they raise i 
langJ^lo under glass, and force tlie early nettles { 
for^eir spring kale. And, to speak truth, 1 hae i 
fiitting every term tlieso four-and-twenty I 
years; but when the time comes, there’s aye some¬ 
thing to saw thiit I would like to sec sawn,—or ! 
something to maw that I would like to see mawn, | 
—or something to ripe that 1 would like to see \ 
ripen,—and sae 1 e'en daiker on wi’ the family frae I 
year’s end to year’s end. And 1 wad say for cer- ! 
tain, I am gaun to quit at Caniilemas, only I : 
was just as positive on it twenty years syne, and I 
find mysell still turning up the mouls here, for a’ 
that. Forbye that, to tell your honour tlio even¬ 
down truth, there’s nae better place ever offered 
to Andrew. But if your honour wad wush rnc to 
ony place where 1 wad hear pure doctrine, and hae 
a free cow’s grass, and a cot, and a yard, and mair 
than ten puncls of annual fee, and where there’s 
nae lodtly about the town to count the apples, I’se 
hold mysoll mucklo indebted t’ ye.” 

“"■Hilta^vo, Andrew ! 1 perceive you’ll lose no pre- 
feriiTient for want of asking patronage.” 

“ l I caniia see what for 1 should,” replied An¬ 
drew ; ‘‘it’s no a generation to wait till ane's 
worth’s discovered, 1 trow.” 

“ iiut you are no friend, I observe, to the la¬ 
dies.” 

“ Na, by my trotli, I keep up the first gardener’s 
quarrel to them. They ’re faslieous bargains—aye 
crying for apricocks, pears, plums, ami apj)les, slim¬ 
mer* and wiiitv^r, witliout distinction o’ seasons; but 
w <3 hae nae slices o’ the sjiarc rib lierc, bo nraisial 
for’t! except auld Martha, and she’s weel cneugli 
pleased wi’ the freedom o’ the berry-bushes to her 
sister’s weans, when they come to drink tea in a 
holiday in tlie housekeeper’s room, and wi’ a wliccn 
codlings now and then for her ain jirivatc snpjicr.” 

“ You forget your yomig mistress.” 

” Wliat mistress do 1 forget?—whae’s that?” 

^ Your young mistress, Miss Vernon.” 

‘‘ VVliat I the lassie Vernon ?—She's nae mistress 
o’ niiiie, man. 1 wish she was her ain mistress; 
and wish she mayna bo some other body’s mis¬ 
tress y it’s lang—She’s a wild slip that.” 

l^eed J” said 1, more interested than 1 cared 
to own to myself, or to iiliow to the fellow—‘‘ why, 

‘ Aur^rew, you know all the secrets of this family.”*^ 

,/ ^ If I ken them, I can keep them,” said Andrew; 

^ t^y whina work in my wame like barm in a bar¬ 


rel, Fse Nvarrant ye, Miss Die is— but it.^s neither 
beef nor brose o’ mine.” 

And he began to dig with a great semblanee of 
assiduity. 

‘‘ Wliat is Miss A'ernon, Andi’ew? I am a friend 
of the family, and should like to know.” 

“ Other than a gudo ane,^I’m fearing,” said An¬ 
drew, closing one eye hard, and shaking his head 
witli a grave and mysterious look —^ something 
glee’d—your honour understands me?” 

1 cannot say 1 do,” said I, Andrew; but 1 
should like to hear you explain yourself;” and 
therewithal 1 slipped a crown-piece into Andrew’s 
horn-hard hand. The touch of the silver made 
him grin a ghastly smile, as ho nodded slowly, and 
tlimst it into Jiis breeches pocket; and then, like a 
man who well understood that there was value to 
be returned, stood up, and rested his arms on Ilia 
spade, with his features composed into the most 
important gravity, as for some serious communi¬ 
cation. 

“ Ye maun ken, then, young gentleman, since 
it imports you to know, that Miss Vernon is”-- 

Here breaking off, he sucked in both his cheeks, 
till his lantern jaws and long chin assumed the ap¬ 
pearance of a pair of nut-crackers; winked hard 
once more, frowned, shook his head, and seemed 
to think his physiognomy had completed the infor¬ 
mation wliich liis tongue had not fully told. 

Good God!” said 1—so young, so beautiful, 
so early lost! ” 

‘‘ Trotli, ye may say sae—she’s in a manner lost, 
body and saul; forby being a Papist, I’sc uphaud 
her for”—and his northern caution prevailed, and 
ho was again silent. 

b’or what, sir?” said I, sternly. I insist on 
knowing the plain meaning of all this.” 

“ Oil, just for the bittcic&t Jacobite in the haill 
shire.” 

“ Pshaw! a Jacobite?—is that all?” 

Andrew loolvcd at me with some astonishment, 
at hearing his information treated so lightly; and 
then muttering, ‘^Awccl, it’s the worst thing I ken 
aboot tlie lassie, howsoe’or,” he resumed his spade, 
like the King of the Vandals, in Marmontel’s late 
novel. 


CHAPTER VJl. 

Bardolph, Tlio Blicriff, with a monstrous watch, is at the 
door. llenrij IV, Bird Part* 

1 Fou.vi) out witli some difficulty the apartment 
which AvuH destined for my accommodation; and, 
having secured mysi'If the necessary good-will and 
attimtion from my uncle's domestics, by using tlie 
moans they were most capable of comprehending, 
1 secluded mysiilf tliero for the reraainder of fiie 
o.\ ening, conjo'ctiiring, from the fair way in tvhich 
J had left my now relatives, as well as from the dis¬ 
tant noise which continued to echo from the stone- 
hall (as their bamjneting-room was called), that 
they were not likely to bji) fitting comptuiy for a 
sober man. 

‘‘ Wliat could my father mean by sending me to 
be an inmate in this strange family ?” was my first 
and mo.st natural reflection. My uncle, it w'as platoj 
received mo as one who was to make some Stay 
with him, and his rude hospitality rendered him 
as indifferent as King Hal to the number of 
35 
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who fed at his cost. But it was plain my presence 
or absence would be of as little importance in his 
eyes as that of one of his blue-coated serving-men. 
My cousins were more cubs, in whose company I 
might, if I liked it, unlearn whatever decent man¬ 
ners, or elegant accoinplishmenis, I had acquired, 
but where I could attain no information beyond 
what regarded warming dogs, Towelling horses, and 
following foxes, I couM only imagine one reason, 
which ^va^ probably the true one. My fatlmr con¬ 
sidered the life which was led at Osbaldi stone-1 Tall 
as the natural and inevitable pursuits of all country 
gentlemen, and he w^as desirons, by giving me an 
opportunity of seeing that with wiiich he kiir^w I 
should be disgusted, to reconcile me, if possible, to 
take an active share iji his own business. 1 n the 
meantime, he would take Rashloigli Oshaldi.stonc 
into tlio counting-house. But lie had an lumdred 
modes of providing for him, and that advantage- 
otisly, whenever he chose to get rid of him. So that, 
although I did feel a certain qualm of conscience 
at having boon the meatis of introducing Rashleigli, 
being such as he was described by Miss Vernon, 
into my father’s business—perhaps into his confi¬ 
dence—rl subdued it by the reflection that my father 
was complete master of his own afhilrs—a man not 
to he imposed upon, or influenced by any one—and 
that all I know to the young gentleman’s prejudice 
Was through the medium of a singnliir and giddy 
girl, whose communications were made with an 
injudicious frankness, which might wan-ant me in 
supposing her conclusions had been hastily or in¬ 
accurately foniied. Then my mind naturally Uirnctl 
to Miss Vernon herself; her (’xtreme bc'auty ; her 
very peculiar situation, relying solely upon her 
reflections, and her own spirit, for guidance and 
protection; aChd her "whole character olferiiig that 
variety and spirit wliich picpies our curiosity, an<l 
engages our attention in spite of ourselves. I had 
sense enough to consider tlio neighhourhood of this 
singular young lady, and the chance of our being 
thrown into very close and frc'quent intercourse, as 
adding to the dangers, while it relieved the dnlness, 
oi Osdistone-Hall; but 1 could not, with the 
fullest exertion of my prudence, prevaiil upon my¬ 
self to regret excessively this new ami particular 
hazard to which 1 was to ho expost'd. This scruple 
I also settled as young men settle most difficulties 
of the kind—I, would be very cautious, always on 
my guard, consider Miss Vernon rather as a com¬ 
panion "than an intimate; and all would do well 
enough. Witli these reflections 1 fell asleep, Miss 
Veniou, of course, forming the last subject of my 
contemplation. 

Whether I dreamed of her or not, I cannot sa¬ 
tisfy you, for I was tired, and slept soundly. But 
she was tho first person I thought of in the morn- 
ing, when waked at dawn by tlie cheerful notes of 
the hunting-horn. To start up, and direct my horse 
to be saddled, was my first movement; and in a few 
minutes I was in the court-yard, where men, dogs, 
and horses, were in full preparation. My uncle, 
who, perhaps, was not entitled to expect a very 
alert sportsman in his nephew', bred as he had been 
in foreign parts, seemed ratlier surprised to see 
me, and I thought his morning salutation wanted 
something of the hearty and hospitable tone which 
distingui^d his first welcome, ^ Art there, lad I 
“^ay, youth’s aye rathe—but look to thy sell— 
luind the old song, lad— 


* He that gallops hU horse on Blackstooe e<lge, * 
May chance to catch a fall. * ” 

I believe there are few young men, an"a t3|yL 
very sturdy moralists, who would not rnther^ 
taxed with some moral peccadillo than with wan\ 
of knowledge in horsemanship. As I was by no* 
means deficient either in skill or courage, I resent¬ 
ed my uncle’s insinuation accordingly, and assured 
him he w ould find me up with the hounds. 

I iloubtna, lad,” was his reply; “ thou’rt a 
rank rider, I’re wan*ant tliee—but take heed. Thy 
father sent thee here to me to be bitted, and I 
doubt I must ride tliee on the curb, or we’ll hao 
rome ono to ride thee on the halter, if I takena 
; the better heed.” 

i As this speccli w as totally unintelligible to me— 

I as, besides, it did not seem to he delivered for my 
' use, or benefit, but wa.s spoken as it were aside, aud 
I as if expressing aloud something which was passing 
I tiu’cugh the mind of my much-honoured uncle, I 
' concluded it must either refer to my desertion^! 

ilic bottle on the preceding evening, or that^my 
! uncle’s morning hours being a little discomposed 
; by the revels of the night before, his temper had 
! suffered in proportion. 1 only made the passing re 
' flection, that if he played the ungiaicious landlord, 
i I would remain the jshortcr while his guest, and 
then hastened to salute Miss Vernon, wdio advanced 
' cordially to meet me. Some sliow of greeting also 
! passed between my cousins and me ; but as I saw 
j them maliciouHly bent upon criticising my dross and 
j uccoutreincnla, from the cap to the stirrup-irons, 

I aud sneering at whatever had a new or foreign 
' appearance, T exempted myself from tlie task of 
I paying them rmicli attention; and assuming, in 
1 re(iuital of tlieir grins and wliispors, an air of the 
utmost indifference and contempt, i attached my- 
seR to Miss Vernon as tlie only person in tlie party 
whom 1 could regard as a suitable companion. By 
her side, therefort', wo sallied forth to tho destined 
cover, whicli was a dingle or copse on the side of 
an extensive common. As we rode thither, L^h- ' 
1 served to Diana, “ tliat 1 did not see my cousin 
I llashleigh in the field;” to whicli she replied,— 

‘‘ O no—he’s a mighty hunter, but it’s after the 
fashion of Nimrod, and his game is man.” 

The dogs now brushed into the cover, with the 
appropriate encouragement from the hunters— all 
was business, bustle, and activity. My cousins were 
soon too much interested in the business of the mor- ' 
ning to take any further notice of me, unless that ‘ 
1 overheard Dicki’n the horse-jockey whisper to 
Wilfred the fool—“ Look thou, an our French 
cousin be nat off a’ first burst.” 

To which Wilfred answered, ‘‘ Like enow, for 
he has a queer outlandish binding on’s castor.” 

Thomchff, however, who in his rude way seemed 
not absolutely insensible to tho beauty of his kins¬ 
woman, appeared determined to keep us company 
more closely than his brotliers,—perhaps to watch 
w hat passed betwixt Miss Vernon and me—>per¬ 
haps to enjoy my expected mishaps in the chase. 
In the last particular he was disappointed. After 
beating in vain for the greater par of the 
a fox was at length found, who led ns a ol 
two hours, in the course of w'hich, notwlihswdmg 
the ill-omened French binding upon my hat, lysus- 
tained my character as a horseman to the 
tdon of my uncle and Miss Vernon^ and semi 
disappointment of those who easpeetea xne m db^ 
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it. Reynard, however, proved too wily for his 
^d the hounds were at fault I could at 
'% time observe in Miss Vernon’s manner an im- 
®%itienoe of the close attendance which we received 
^xrom Tliomcliff Osbaldiatone; and, as that active- 
spirited young lady never hesitated iit taking the 
readiest means to giaitify any wish of the moment, 
she said to him, in a tone of reproach—‘‘ I wonder, 
Thornie, what keeps you dangling at my horse’s 
crupper all this moruing, when you know the earths 
above Woolvei‘ton-miil are not stopt.” 

1 know no such an thing then, Miss Dio, for 
; the miller swore himself as black as night, that lie 
I stopt them at twelve o’clock, midnight tliat was.” 

; “ 0 fie upon }'ou, Thornie ! would yon trust to a 

I miller’s word?—and these earflia, too, where we 
j lost tlie fox tliree times this season !—and you on 
j your grey mare, that can gallop there and hack in 
j ten minutes!/’ 

1 “ Wellj^./Tvliss Die, I’so go to Woolverton then, 

! and if earths are not stopt, I’sc raddle Dick 
; thcji^uller’s bones for him.” 

! ray dear Tliornie; horsewhip tlie rascal to 

f ’plirposc—via—fly away, and about it;’’—-Thorn- j 
! clilf w'cnt oft' at the gallop—“ or get horsowliipt ! 
j yourself, which will serve my purpose just as well, 
j —I must teach them all discipUne and obedience to 
the word of command. I am raising a regiment, 
i you must know. Thornie shall be my sergoant- 
1 major, Dickon my riding-master, and VVilfred, with | 
I his deep dub-a-dub tones, that sixaik but three syl- 
! lablcs at a time, my kettle-drummer.” 

I “ And llashleigh?” 

I “ Hashleigh shall be my scout-master.” 

1 “ And wll you find no employment for me, most 

; lovely colonel ? ” 

I You shall have the choice of being paymaster, 
j or pliindor-raaster, to the corps. But sec how the 
I dogs puzzle about there. Come, Mr Frank, the 
; scent’s cold; they won’t recover it there this 
^ while ;yfollo\v mo, I have a view to show you." 

I in fact, she cantered up to the top of a. gentle 

* hilt, commanding an extensive prospect. C'asting 
, heif eyes around, to see that !io one was near us, 

I slid drew up her liorac beneath a few bLreh-trees, 

' which .screened us from the rest of the himting-ficld 
i —“ Do you see yon peaked, brown, heathy hill, 
j liaving something like a wdiitisU speck uinm the 
! side?” 

Tenniiiating that long ridge of broken moorish 
uplands?—1 see it distinctly.” 

That whitish speck is a rock called llawkes- 
j I u ore-crag, and Hawkesmore-crag is in Scotland.” 

I Indeed ? I did not think we had been so near 
i Scotland.” 

' It is so, I assure you, and your horse will carry 
j you there in two hours.” 

1 sliall hardly give him the trouble; why, the 
! distance must be eighteen miles as the crow flies.’' 

" You may have my mare, if you think her less 
blown— 1 say, that in two hours you may be in 
Scotland,” 

And I say, that I have so little de8ii*e to be 
therej^t^t if my horee’s head were over the Border, 

I woopii not give his tail the trouble of following. 
Whi^sbould I do in Scotland!” 

^ Provide for your safety, if I must speak plainly. 
Do you undmtand me now, Mr Frank ?” 

Not a whit; you are more and more oracular.” 

. ^Then, on my word, you ei^r mistrust me 


most uniustly, and are a better dissembter than 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone liiraself, or you know no* 
thing of what is imputed to you; and then no tvon- 
der you stare at me in that grave manner, which I 
can scarce see without laughing.” 

Upon my word of honour, Miss Vernon,” said 
1, ivitli an impatient feeling of her chiiditih dispo¬ 
sition to mirth, J have not the most distant con¬ 
ception of what you mean. I am happy to afford 
you any subject of amusement, but I am quite 
ignorant in what it consists.” 

Nay, there’s no sound je* t after all,” said the 
young lady, composing lierstif; “ only one looks so 
very ridiculous when lie is fairly perplexed. But 
the matter is seiioiis enough. Do you know one 
Moray, or Morris, or some such name?” 

Not that 1 can at present recollect.” 

Think a iiioinent. Did you not lately travel 
with ‘Somebody of such a name ? ” 

I'hc only mini with whom I travelled for any 
lengiJi of tiiue was a fidlow w hose soul seemed to 
lie in his portmanteau.” 

'I'hen it was like the soui of the licentiate Pedro 
Dareiiis, which lay among the ducats in his leathern 
pui-c. TIuit man has been robbed, and he has 
lo(lg<jd an information against you, as connected 
witli the violence done to him.” 

You je d, Miss Vernon 1” 

I do not, 1 jissure you—the thing is an abso¬ 
lute tact.*’ 

“ And do you,” said I, with strong indignation, 
uhieli I did not attempt to suppress, ‘‘ do yon sup¬ 
pose me capable of meriting such a charge ?” 

“ You would call mo out for it, 1 suppose, had I 
the advantage of lieing a imin — You may do so as 
it is, if yon like It—I can slioot flying, as well as 
leap a flve-barred gate.” 

“ And are colonel of arcgimmit of horse besides,” 
replied I, rcdlecting how idle it was to be angry with 
her—But «Io explain the present jt\st to me.” 

‘‘ I'licre’s no jest whatever,” saiil Diana; you 
are accused of robbing this man, and my uncle be¬ 
lieves it us well a.s I did.” 

“ Upon my lionour, 1 am greatly obliged to ray 
friends for their good opinion! ” 

“ Now do not, if you can help it, snort, and stare, 
and snuff tlie wind, and look so exceedingly like a 
startled horse — There’s no such oft'ence as you 
suppose—you are not charged with any petty lar¬ 
ceny, f»r vulgar felony—by no means. This fellow 
was carrying money from Government, both specie 
and bills, to pay the troops in tlie north; and it is 
said lie has been also robbed of some dispatches of 
great consoipience.” 

“ And so it is liigh treason, then, and not simple 
robbery, of wdiich 1 am accused^” 

Certainly—which, you know, has been in ail 
ages accoimted the crime of a gentleman. Yon 
will find plenty in this country, and one not far 
from your elbow, who think it a merit to disti’esa 
the Hanoverian government by every means pos¬ 
sible.” 

“ Neitlier my politics nor my morals, Miss Ver¬ 
non, are of a description so accommodating.” 

" I really begin to believe that you are a pre^by^ 
tcrian and Hanoverian in good earnest. But what 
do you propose to do?” 

‘‘ Instantly to refute thia atrocious calumny.—* 
Before whom,” I asked, ‘‘ was this extraordinaxy 
accusation laid?” 
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<< Before old Squire Inglewood, wbo bad suffi¬ 
cient unwillingness to receive iC lie sent tidings 
to my undo, 1 suppose, that lie might smuggle you 
uway into Scotland, out of reach of the wairant. 
But my uncle is Bciisiblc that his religion and old 
predilections render him objioxiousto Government, 
and that, w’ere he caught playing booty, ho would 
he disarmed, and probably dismounted (which w'ould 
1)0 the worse evil of the two), as a Jacobite, Pa])ist, 
and suspected person.*^^ 

“ 1 can conceive that, sooner than lose his hunt- 
ein, he would give up his nephew.^’ 

llis nephew, nieces, sons—daughters, if he 
had them, and whole generation,” said Diana; — 

‘‘ therefore trust not to him, even for a single mo¬ 
ment, but make the best of your way before they 
can servo the warrant.” 

‘‘ That I shall certainly do; but it shall be to the 
liouse of this Squire Inglewood—Which wav does 
it lie?” 

About five miles off, in the low ground, behind 
yonder plantations—you may see the tower of the 
clock-house.” 

I will bo there in a few minutes,” said I, put¬ 
ting my horse in motion. 

** And 1 will go with you, and show yoti the 
way,” said Diana, putting her palfrey also to the 
trot. 

Do not think of it, Miss Venion,” I replied. 

** It is not—permit me the freedom of a friend— 
it is not proper, scarcely even delicate, in you to go 
with me on such an en’aud as I am now upon.” 

I undei’Stand your meaning,” said Miss Ver¬ 
non, a slight blush crossing her haughty brow;— 

“ it is plainly spoken;” — and after a moment’s 
pause she added. and I believe kindly iuc.ant.” 

“ It is indeed, Miss Vernon. Can you think me 
insensible of the interest you show me, or ungrate- 
:al for it?” said I, with even more eariiostness than 
I could have wished to express. “ Yours is meant 
for true kindness, show n best at the hour of need. 
But I mu.st not, for your own sake—for the cliaiico 
of misconstruction—suffer you to pursue the dic¬ 
tates of your generosity; tliis is so public an occa- 
viion—it is ahnost like venturing into an open court 
'.f justice.” 

“ And if it were not almost, but altogether en¬ 
tering into an open court of justice, do you think 
I would not go there, if 1 thought it right, and 
wished to protect a friend? You have no one to 
standby you—you are a stranger; and here, in the 
outskirts ol the kingdom, country justices do odd 
things. My uncle has no desii’e to embroil him¬ 
self in your affair;—Rashlcigh is absent, and were 
he here, there is no knowing which side he might 
take; the rest are all more stupid and brutal one 
than another. 1 will go with you, and 1 do not 
fear being able to serve you. I am no fine lady, to 
be terrified to death with law books, hard words, or 
big wigs.” 

But, my dear Miss Vernon”- 

But, my dear Mr Francis, be patient and quiet, 
and let me tJxke my own way ; for when I take tlie 
bit between my teeth, there is no bridle will stop 
me.” 

Flattered with tlie interest so lovely a creature 
seemed to take in my fate, yet vexed at the ridicu- 

t On occasions of public alarm, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the horses of the Catholics were often 
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lou 9 appearance 1 should make, by carrying 
of eighteen along with me as an ad\^ocate,-a!lS® 
riously conccnied for the misconstruction to whilp 
her motives might be exposed, I endeavoured life 
combat her resolution to accompany me to Squire^ 
Inglewood’s. The self-wdlled girl told me roundly, 
that my dissuasions wore absolutely in vain; that 
she was a true Vernon, whom no consideration, not 
even that of being able to do but little to assist him, 
should induce to abandon a friend in distress; and 
that all 1 could say on the subject might be very 
w'oll for pretty, well-educated, well-behaved misses 
from a town boarding-school, but did not apply to 
her, who was accustomed to mind nobody’s opinion 
but her own. 

While she spoke thus, we were advancing hastily 
towards Inglewood-Plaee, while, as if to divert me 
from the task of fiirther remonstrance, she drew a 
ludicrous picture of the magistrate and his clerk.— 
Inglewood was — according to her description —a 
white-washed Jacobite; that is, one who having befen 
long a non-juror, like most of the other gentleii^en 
of the country, had lately qualified himself to act 
as a justice, by taking the oaths to Government. 

‘‘ He had done so,” she said, in compliance wdth 
the urgent request of most of his brother squires, 
who saw, with regret, that the palladium of silvan 
sport, the game-laws, were likely to fall into disuse 
for want of a magistrate who would enforce them; 
the nearest acting justice bemg the Mayor of New¬ 
castle, and he, as being rather inclined to the con¬ 
sumption of the game when properly dressed, than 
to its preservation when alive, was more partial, of 
course, to the cause of the poacher than of the 
sportsman. Ilesolring, therefore, that it was expe¬ 
dient some one of their nurnher should sacrifice the 
scrnpl(!9 of Jacobitical loyalty to the good of the 
community, the Northumbrian country gentlemen 
imposed the duty on Ingh'wood, who, being very 
inert in most of his feelings and sentiments, might, 
they thought, comply with any political creed with¬ 
out much repugnance. Having thus procured tlie 
body of justice, they proceeded,” continued Miss 
Vernon, to attach to it a clerk, by way of soul^ to 
direct and animate its movements. Accordingly, 
they got a sliarp Newcastle attoraey, called Jobson, 
who, to vary my metaphor, finds it a good thing 
enough to retail justice at the sign of Squire Ingle¬ 
wood, and, .as his own emoluments depend on the ' 
quantity of business which he transacts, he hooks j 
ill his principal for a great deal more employment l 
in the justice line tnaii the honest squire had ever 
bargained for; so that no apple-wife witliin the j 
circuit of ten miles can settle her account with a 
costermonger witliout an audience of the reluctant 
Justice and his alert clerk, Mr Joseph Jobson. But 
the most ridiculous scenes occur when affairs come ' 
before him, like our business of to-day, having any 
colouring of politics. Mr Joseph Jobson (for which 
no doubt, he has liis own very sufficient reaeons) 
is a prodigious zealot for the Protestant religion, 
and a great friend to the present (establisliment in 
church and state. Now, his principal, retaining 
a sort of instinctive attachment to the opifiiona 
which ho professed openly, until he retaiM his 
political creed with the patriotic view of enfwOmg 
the law against unauthorized destroyers of bl^k- 
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fcjjJf||g^groiise, partridges, and hares, is peculiarly 
when the zeal of liis assistant involves 
in judicial p^eedings connected with his ear- 
tjaer feith; and, instead of seconding his zeal, he 
seldom fails to oppose to it a double dose of indo¬ 
lence and lack of exertion. And this inactivity does 
not by any means arise from actual stupidity. On 
the contrary, for one wliose principal dcliglit is in 
eating and drinking, he is an alert, jovons, and 
lively old soul, wliich makes his assumed dulness 
the more diverting. So you may see Jobson on 
such occasions, like a bit of a broken-down blood- 
tit condemned to drag an overloaded cart, putting, 
strutting, and spluttering, to get the Justice put in 
motion, while, though the wheels gi’oan, creak, and 
revolve slowly, the great and preponderating weiglit 
of the vehicle fairly frustrates the efforts of the will¬ 
ing quadruped, and prevents its being brought into | 
a state of jiactual progression. Nay more, the un- 
fortun^ pony, I understand, has been Iicard to , 
coinpj^n, that this same car of justice, which he , 
I fin«it 80 hard to put in motion on some occasions, ! 

others run fast enougli down hill of its own . 
T accord, dragging his reluctant self backwards along 
j with it, when anyiliing can be done of service to j 
Squire Inglewood’s quondam friends. And then ! 
j Mr Jobson talks big about reporting his principal 
i to the Secretary of Sbito for the Home Department, 

! if it were not for his parfcicuLar regard and friend¬ 
ship for Mr Inglewood and liis family.’^ ! 

I As !Mis8 Vernon concluded this whimsical do- , 
j seription, we found ourselves in front of Inglewood i 
j Place, a handsome, though old-faahioiied building, 

I which showed the conse(pu'nce of the family. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

^Sir,” quoth the Lawyer, “ not to flatter yc. 

'I _— A®'* good and fair a battery 

—^As heart could wisli, and need not shame 

I The proudest man alive to claim,” Butter. 

jOuR horses wore taken by a servant in Sir Hil¬ 
debrand’s livery, whom w’e found in the court-yard, 
and we entered the house. In the entrance-hall 
I was somewhat surprised, and my fair companion 
still more so, when we met Ilashleigh Osbaldistone, 
who could not help showing equal wonder at ora: 
rencontre, 

‘‘ Rashlcigh,” said Miss Vernon, without giving 
him time to ask any question, “ you have heard of 
Mr Francis Osbaldistone’s affair, and you have been 
talking to the Justice about it 

Certainly,” said Rashlcigh, composedly—‘Mt 
has been my business here.—I have been endea¬ 
vouring,” he said, with a bow to me, “ to render my 
cousin what service I can. But I am sorry to meet 
him here.” 

" As a friend and relation, Mr Osbaldistone, you 
ought to have been sorry to have met me anywhere 
else, at a time when the charge of my reputation 
requ^ed me to be on this spot as soon as possible.” 

^^e; but, judging from what ray father said, 
I sh^d have supposed a short retreat into Scot¬ 
land—just till matters should be smoothed over in 
amuetwa/’- 

I answered with warmth, That I had no pru¬ 
dential measures to ooserve, and desired to have 
hotiiing smoothed over *—on the contrary, I w'as 


come to inquire ioto a rascally calumny, which 1 
was determined to probe to tlie bottom.” 

** Mr Francis Osbaldistone is an innocent man, 
Ilashleigh,” said Miss Venion, " and he demaiida 
an investigation of the charge against liira, and 1 
intend to support him in it.” 

“You do, my pretty cousin!—I should think, 
now, IMr Francis Osbaldistone was likely to be as 
effectually, and rather more delicately, supported 
by iny presence than b} yours.” 

“ O certainly; but two heads are better than 
one, you know.” 

“ Especially such a head as yours, my pretty 
Die,” advancing and taking her liand with a fami¬ 
liar fondness, which made me think him fifty times 
uglier than nature had made him. She led liim, 
however, a few stejis aside; they conversed in an 
I under voice, and she appeared to insist upon some 
: request which ho was unwilling or unable to com- 
, j)ly with. 1 never saw' so strong a contrast betwixt 
i the expression of two faces. Miss Vernon’s, from 
! being earnest, became angry; her eyes and cheeks 
, became more animated, her colour mounted, she 
eleiiched her little hand, and, stamping the 
j ground with her tiny foot, seemed to listen with a 
I mixture of contempt and indignation to the apolo¬ 
gies, wliich, from liis look of civil deference, his 
composed and respectful smile, his body rather 
drawing back than advanced, and other signs of 
! look a,n<l person, J conehid(Hl him to be pouring out 
, at her feet. At length hlie Hung aw'ay from him, 

! with “ I u'ill liave it so.” 

j “ It is not in my pow'cr—there is no possibility 
1 of it. — Would you think it, Mr Osbaldistone 1” said 
he, addressing me- 

“ You are not mad 1” said she, interrupting him. 

“Would you think it!” said he, without attend¬ 
ing to her hint—“ iMiss Vernon insists, not only 
that I know' your imiocenee (of which, indeed, it is 
impossible for any one to bo more convinced), but 
that 1 must also he acquainted with the real per- 
I jietrators of the outrage on this fellow—if, indeed, 
.such an outrage has been committed. Is this rea¬ 
sonable, Mr Osbaldistone 

“ 1 will not allow any appeal to Mr Osbaldis- 
tone, Ilashleigh,” said th.c young lady; “ ho does 
not know', as I do, the incredible exUnit and accu¬ 
racy of your information on all points.” 

“ As i ara a gentleman, you do mo more honour 
than I deserve.” 

“ Justice, Ilashleigh—only justice ;—and it is 
only justice which I expect at your hands.” 

“ You are a tyrant, Diana,” he answered, with 
a sort of sigh—“ a cajiricious tyrant, and inile your 
friends with a rod of iron. Still, however, it shall 
be as you desire. But you ought not to be here— 
you know you ought not;—you must return with 
me.” 

Then turning from Diana, who seemed to stand 
undecided, he came up to me in the most friendly 
manner, and said, “ Du not doubt my interest in 
w'liat regards you, Mr Osbaldistone. If I leave you 
just at tliis moment, it is only to act for your ad¬ 
vantage. But you must use your influence with 
your cousin to return ; her presence cannot serve 
you, and must prejudice herself.” 

“ I assure you, sir,” I replied, “ you cannot be 
j more convinced of this than T ; 1 have urged Miss 
I Vernon’s return as anxiously as she would permit 
j me to do.” 
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** I hare thought on it/* said Miss VenAu, after 
a pause, " and 1 wiil not go tUl I see you safe out 
of the }]^d3 of the Philistines. Cousin Rashleigh, 
I dare say, means well; but he and I know each 
other well.—Raslileigh, I will not go;—I Imow/* 
she added, in a more soothing tone, my being here 
will give you more motive for speed and exertion.” 

"Stay, then, rash, ol>8tinate girl,” said Rash- 
leigh ;" you know but too well to whom you trust;” 
and liastening out of the hall, we heard his horse’s 
feet a minute afterwards in rapid motion. 

" Thank Heaven, he is gone! ” said Duma. " And 
now let us seek out the Justice.” 

" Had wo not bettor call a servant I ” 

" 0, by no means; I know the way to his den — 
W6 must burst on him suddenly—follow me.” 

I did follow her accordingly, as she tripped up 
a few gloomy steps, traversed a twilight i)assage, 
and entered a sort of ante-room, hung roimd with 
old maps, architectural elevations, and genealogical 
trees. A pair of folding-doors opened from this 
into Mr Inglewood’s sitting apartment, from which 
was heard the fag-end of an old ditty, chanted by 
a voice w'liich liad been in its day fit for a jolly 
bottle-song. 

** O, in 8kipton-in-Cravcn 
la nuvor a haven, 

Hut many a day foul weather; 

And he that would say 
A pretty girl nay, 

1 wish for his cravat a tether." 

"Heyday !” said Miss Vernon, " the genial Jus¬ 
tice must have dined already—1 did not think it 
had been so late.” 

It was even so. Mr Tiiglcw<)o<r3 apptdite ha¬ 
ving been sharpened hy his official investigations, 
he had ante-tUtod his meridian repast, having dined 
at twelve instead of one o’clock, then the general 
dining hour in England. The various oceiiiTcnces 
of the morning occasioned our amving some time 
after this hour, to the Justice the most important 
(»f the four-aud-tweiity, and ho had not neglected 
the interval. 

" Stay you licre,” said Diana. "1 know the house, 
and I will call a servant : your sudden appearance 
might startle the old gentleman even to choking ;” 
and she escaped from me, leaving me uncertain 
whether 1 ought to advance or retreat. It was im¬ 
possible for me not to hear some part of what passed 
within the dinner apartment, and pariicularly seve¬ 
ral apologies for declining to sing, expressed in a 
dejected croaking voice, the tones of which, 1 con¬ 
ceived, were not entirely new to me. 

" Not sing, sir ? by our Lady ! hut you must— 
What! you have cracked my silver-mounted cocoa- 
nut of sack, and tell me that you cannot sing!— 
Sir, sack will make a cat sing, and speak too; so 
up witli a merry stave, or trundle yourself out of 
my doorttl-^Do you tliink you are to take up all 
my valuable time with your d—d declarations, and 
then tell me you cannot sing?” 

" Your worship is perfectly in inile,” said another 
voice, wb)cl)i, from its pert conceited accent, might 
be that of the clerk, “ and the party must bo con¬ 
formable: he hath canct written on his face in court 
hand.” 

" Up with it, then,” said the Justice, " or, by 
St Christopher, you shall crack the cocoa-nut full 
of salt-and-water, according to tlie statute for such 
eflbct made and provided.” 


Thus exhorted and threatened, my quon^ 
low-traveller, for I could no longer doubt 
was the recusant in question, uplif'ted, with a vb? 
similar to that of a criminal singing his last psali! 
on the scaffold, a most doleful stave to the follow^ 
ing effect:— 


“ Good people all, I pray give eojr, 

A woful atory you shall near, 

'Tis of a robber as stout as ever 
Bade a true man stand and deliver, 

"With Ms foodie doo fa loodle loo. 

“ This kmive, most worthy of a cord, 

. Being arm’d with pistol and with sword, 

'Twixt Kensington and Brentford then 
Did boldly stop si.x honest men. 

With his foodie doo, &c. 

“ Those honest moji did at Brentford dine, 

Having drank eacli man his pint wine, 

When this bold thief, with nuauy curses 
Did say. You dogs, your lives or purses. 

With his foodie doo," &c. 

( 

I que.stion if the honest men, whose misforto’* 
is commemorated in this pathetic ditty, were 
startled at the appearance of the bold thief, 
the songster w as at mine ; for, tired of waitbig 
some one to a^inounce me, and finding my situation 
as a listener rattier awkward, 1 presented myself to 
the company just as my friend Mr Moms, for such, 
it seems, w'as bis name, was upliftmg tlie fifth stave 
of his doleful ballad. The high tone with which 
the tune started, died away in a quaver of conster¬ 
nation, on finding himself so near one whose clia- 
raeter he supposed to be little less suspicious than 
that of the hero of bus madrigal, and he remained 
.silent, with a mouth gaping as if 1 had brought the 
Gorgon’s head in ray hand. 

The Justice, whose eyes had closed under the 
influence of tlie somniferous lullaby of the song, 
started np in his chair as it suddenly ceased, and 
stared with wonder at the unexpected addition 
which the company had received, while his organa 
of sight were in abeyance. The clerk, as 1 con¬ 
jectured him to be from his appearance, was Mso 
commoved; for, sitting opposite to Mr Morris, that 
honest gentleman’s terror communicated itself to 
him, though he wotted not why. 

1 broke the silence of surprise oceasioneil by 
my abrupt cutrance.—" My name, Mr Inglewood, 
is Francis Osbaldistone; 1 understand that some 
scoundrel has brought a complaint befoi*e you, char¬ 
ging me with being concerned in a loss which he 
says he has sustained.” 

" Sir,” said tlie Justice, somewhat peevishly, 

" these are matters I never enter upon after din¬ 
ner;—there is a time for everytliiug, and a justice i 
of peace must eat as well as other folks.” 

The goodly person of Mr Inglewood, by the way, 
seemed by no means to have suffered by any fasts, 
whether in the service of the law or of religion. 

" I beg pardon for an ill-timed visit, sir; but flA 
my reputation is concerned, and as the dinner ap¬ 
pears to be concluded”— 

" It is not concluded, sir,” replied the magistrate; 

" man requires digestion as weU aA food, and I pro¬ 
test I cannot have benefit from my victuals, unless j 
I am allowed two hours of quiet leisure, int^x^xed ; 
with harmless mirtli, and a moderate circula'K^n of 
the bottle.” ^ i 

" If your honour will forgive me,” said Mr JpV 
eon, who had produced and arranged his writibg 
implements in the brief space that our conyersatioS ■ 
afforded; " as this is a case of felony, and the gen* 
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hadtt?^ seems something impatient, the cliarge is 
domini regia**- - 

mr dominie regiaJ** said the impatient Jns- 

^ I hope it’s no treason to say so; but it’s 
enough to make one mad to be worried in this way. 
Have I a moment of my life quiet, for warrants, 
orders, directions, acts, bails, bonds, and recogni¬ 
sances —I pronounce to you, Mr Jobson, that I 
shall send you and the justice-ship to the devil one 
of these days.” 

“ Your honour will consider the dignity of the 
office—one of the quorum and custos rotulorum, 
an office of which Sir Edward Coke wisely saith, 
The whole Christian world hath not tlie like of it, 
so it be duly executed.” 

Well,” said the Justice, partly reconciled by 
this eulogium on the dignity of his situation, and 
gulping down the rest of his dissatisfaction in a 
huge bumper of claret, ‘‘ let us to this gear then, 
fdi“ gejft rid of it as fast as we can.—Here you, sir 
corfop^^lorris—you, knight of the sorrowful conn- 
fin Jmee— is this Mr Francis Osbaldistone the gen- 
^ eiilToan whom you charge with being art and part 
** of felony I” 

I, sir ? ” replied Morris, whose scattered wits 
had hardly yet reassembled themselves; “ 1 charge 
nothing—I say nothing against the gentleman.” 

“ Then we dismiss yom* complaint, sir, that’s all, 
and a good riddance—Push about the bottle—Mr 
Osbaldistone, help yourself.” 

Jobson, however, was determined that Morris 
should not back out of the scrape so easily, “ What 
do you moan, Mr Morris % — Here is your own de¬ 
claration — tlie ink scarce dri(;d — and you would 
retract it in this sciiudalous manner I ” 

‘‘ How do I know,” whispered the other, in a 
tremulous tone, how miuiy rogues are in the 
house to hack him \ I have read of such things in 
Johnson’s Lives of the Highwaymen. 1 protest the 
door opens”- 

open, and Diana Vemou entered— 
“ pou keep fine order hero, Justice—not a servant 
to (be seen or lieard of.” 

Ah!” said the Justice, starting up wdth an ala¬ 
crity which show^cd that he was not so engrossed 
by his devotions to Themis, or Comus, as to forget 
wliat was due to beauty—“ Ah, ha! Die Vernon, 
the heath-bell of (;5heviot, and the blossom of the 
Border, com© to see how the old bachelor keeps 
house ? Art welcome, girl, as flow^ei's in May.” 

^ A fine, open, hospitable house you do keep, 
Justice, that must be allowed—not a soul to answer 
a visitor.” 

All, tlio knaves! they reckoned themselves se¬ 
cure of me for a couple of hours—But why did you 
not come earlier?—Your cousin Rashleigh dined 
here, and ran aw’ay like a poltroon after the first 
bottle was out—But you have not dined—we’ll 
I have something nice and ladylike—sweet and pretty, 
like yourself, tossed up in a trice.” 

! I may eat a crust in the ante-room before I set 
out,^* answered Miss Vernon—I liave had a long 
ridelthis morning; but I can *t stay long, Justice—• 
I ca^e with my cousin, Frank Osbaldistone, there, 
I and ft must show him the way back again to the 
Hall, or he’ll lose himself in the wolds.” 

^ Whew! sits the wind in that quarter!” in¬ 
quired the Justice— 

* She •how*d him the way, and she show*d him the way. 
She abow’dhim the way to woo.* 


What! DO luck for old follows, then, my sweet hud 
of the wilderness?” 

" None wliatever, Squire Inglewood; but if yoti 
will be a good kind Justice, and dispatch yoram 
Frank’s business, and let ns canter home again, Pfl 
bring my uncle to dine with you next week, and 
w© ’ll expect meiTy doings.” 

" And you shall find them, my pearl of the Tyne 
—Zookers, lass, I never envy these young'fellows 
their rides and scampers, unless when you como 
across me. But I must not keep you just now, I 
suppose?—I am quite satisfied with Mr Frands 
Osbaldistono’s explanation — here has been some ; 
mistake, which can be cleared at greater leisure.” 

" Pardon me, sir,” said I, but I have not heard 
the natiu-e of the accusation yet.” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” said the clerk, who, at tlie appear¬ 
ance of Miss Vernon, had given up the matter in 
despair, but who picked up courage to press farther 
investigation, on finding himself supported from a 
quarter whence assuredly he expected no backing 
— “ Yes, sir, and Dalton saith, That he who is ap¬ 
prehended as a felon shall not be discharged upon 
any man’s discretion, but shall be held either to 
bail or commitment, paying to the clerk of the peace 
the usual fees for recognisance or commitment.” 

Tlic Justice, thus goaded on, gave me at length 
a few words of explanation. 

It seems the tricks which I had played to tliis | 
man, Morris, had made a strong impression on liis I 
imagination; for I found they had been arrayed 
against me in his evidence, with all tlie exaggera¬ 
tions which a timorous and heated imagination could 
suggest. It appeared also, that on the day he parted 
from me, lie had been stopped on a solitary spot, 
and eased of his beloved travelling-companion, the 
portmanteau, by two men, well mounted and armed^ 
having their faces covered with vizards. 

One of them, he conceived, had much of my shape 
and air, and in a whispering conversation which 
took place betwixt the fi’eebooters, he heard the 
other apply to Lira the name of Osbaldistone. The 
declaration farther set forth, that upon inquiring 
into the principles of the family so named, he, the 
said declarant, was infonned tliat they w'ere of tlie 
worst description, tlio family, in all its members, 
having been Papists and Jacobites, as he was given 
to understand by the dissenting clergyman at whose 
house he stopped after his rencontre, since the days 
of William the Conqueror. 

Upon all and each of these weighty reasons, he 
charged me with being accessory to the felony com¬ 
mitted upon his person; he, the said declarant, then 
travelling in the special employment of Government, 
and having charge of certain important papers, and 
also a large sum in specie, to be paid over, accord¬ 
ing to his instructions, to cei*tam persons of official 
trust and importance in Scotland. 

Having heard this extraordinary accusation, I re¬ 
plied to it, that the circumstances on which it w^ 
foimded were such as could warrant no justice, or 
magisti’ate, in any attempt on my personal liberty 
1 admitted that 1 had practised a little upon the ter¬ 
rors of Mr Morris, while we travelled together, but 
in such trifling particulars as could have exdted 
apprehension in no one who was one whit less ti¬ 
morous and jealous tlion himself. But I added, 
that 1 bad never seen him sinse we parted, and if 
that which he feared had really come upon hi% I mu 
in nowise accessory to an ac^ so unworthy of my 
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tfhai'ficter and station in life. That one of the rob¬ 
bers was called Osbaldistone, or that such a name 
was mentioned in the course of the conversation 
betwixt them, was a trifling circumstance, to which 
no weight was due. And concerning the disaffection 
alleged against me, I was willing to prove, to tlie 
satisfaction of the Justice, the clerk, and even the 
witness himself, tliaOt 1 was of the same persuasion 
as liis friend the dissenting clergyman; had been 
educated as a good subject in the principles of the 
Revolution, and as such now demanded the personal 
protection of the laws which had been assured by 
that great event. 

The Justice fidgeted, took snuff, and seemed con- 
sidembly embarrassed, while Mr Attorney Jobson, 
with all tlie volubility of his profession, ran over the 
statute of the 34 Edward 111., by which justices of 
the peace are allowed to arre^st all those whom they 
find by indictment or suspicion, and to put them 
into prison. The rogue even turned my own ad- ■ 
missions against me, alleging, “ that since I had ! 
confessedly, upon my own si lowing, assumed the j 
bearing or deportment of a robber or malefactor, 1 j 
had voliuitarily subjected myself to the suspicions 1 
of which I complained, and brought myself within i 
the compass of the act, having wilfully clothed my i 
conduct with all the colour and livery of guilt.’’ | 

1 combated both his arguments, .uid his jargon i 
with much indignation and scorn, and observed, 

** That 1 should, if ncecssary, produce the bail of ! 
my relations, \Yhich I conceived could not be re- ' 
fused, without subjecting the magistrate in a mis- . 
demeanour.” j 

Pardon mo, my good sir—pardon me,” said the | 
insatiable clerk ; this is a case in which neither j 
bail nor mainprize can bo received, the felon who ! 
is liable to be committed on heavy grounds of sus- | 
picion, not hein^ rcplcvisable under the statute of j 
the 3d of King Edward, there being in that act an I 
express exception of such as be cliarged of com¬ 
mandment, or force, and aid of felony done;” and 
he hinted that his worship would do well to remem¬ 
ber that such were no way replevisable by common 
writ, nor without Yvrit. 

At this period of the conversation a servant en¬ 
tered, and delivered a letter to Mr Jobson. lie had 
no sooner run it hastily over, than he exclaimed, 
with the air of one who wished to appear much 
vexed at the intciTuption, and felt the consctpienco 
attached to a man of multifarious avocations — 

“ Good God!—why, at this rate, I shall have nei¬ 
ther time to attend to the public concerns nor my 
own—no rest—no quiet—I wish to Heaven an¬ 
other gentleman in our line would settle here! ” 

** God forbid ! ” said the Justice, in a tone of i^otto- 
voce deprecation; some of us have enough of one 
of the tribe,” 

" This is a matter of life and death, if your wor¬ 
ship pleases.” 

^ In God’s name! no more justice business, I 
hope,” said the alarmed magistrate, 

" No—no,” replied Mr Jobson, very consequen¬ 
tially ; old Gaffer Rutledge of Grime’s-liill is sub¬ 
poena’d for the next world; he has sent an express 
for Dr Kill-down to put in bail—another for me to 
arrange his worldly affairs.” 

‘‘Away with you, then,” said Mr Inglewood, has¬ 
tily ; “ his may not be a replevisable case under the 
st^te, you know,—-or Mr Justice Death may not 
-lik6 the doctor for a main pernor^ or bailsman,” 


“And yet,” said Jobson, lingering as he 
towards the door, “if my presence here be 
sary—I could make out the warrant for comim^ 
in a moment, and the constable is below—And;&u 
have heard,” he said, lowering his voice, “ Mr Rasn-' 
leigh’s opinion”—the rest was lost in a whisper. 

The Justice replied aloud, “ I tell thee no, man, 
no—we’ll do nought till tliou return, man; His but 
a four-mile ride— Come, push the bottle, Mr Morris 
—Don’t be cast down, Mr Osbaldistone—And you, 
my rose of the wilderness—one cup of claret to re* 
fresh the bloom of your cheeks.” 

Diana started, as if from a reverie, in which she 
appeared to have been plunged while we held this 
discussion. “No, Justice — I should be afraid of 
transferring the bloom to a pai’t of my lace where 
it would show to little advantage; but I will pledge 
you in a cooler beverage;” and, filling a glass with 
water, she di-ank it hastily, while her harried liian 
iier belied h(‘r assumed gaiety. 

I had not much leisure to make remarks. >lpon 
her demeaiioiir, however, being full of vexati^i at 
the interference of fresh obstacles to an instant' bx-. 
animation of the <lisgraccful and impertinent charge 
which was brought against me. But there was no 
moving the Justice to take the matter up in absence 
of liis clerk, an incident wliich gave him apparently 
as much pleasure as a holiday to a schoolboy. He 
persisted iu liis endeavours to inspire jollity into a 
company, tlu' individuals of which, whether consi¬ 
dered with reference to each other, or to their re¬ 
spective situations, were by no means iricliiied to 
mirth. “ Come, Master Morris, you’re not the first 
man that’s been robbed, 1 trow — grieving ne’er 
brought back loss, man. And you, J\Jr Frank Os- 
baldistono, arc not the first bully-boy that has said 
stand to a true man. There was Jack Winteidield, 
in my young days, kept the best company in tiic 
land—at liorse-races and cock-fights who but he— 
hand and glove was J with Jack. Fusli the bottle, 
Air Morris, it's diy talking—Many quart bumyprs 
have 1 cracked, mid thrown many a mciTy ngiin 
with poor Jack—good family — ready wit—quick 
eye—us honest a fellow, barring the deed he died 
for—wo’ll drink to his memory, gentlemen—I^oor 
Jack Winterfield—And since we talk of him, and 
of those sort of thmgs, and since that d—d clerk of 
mine has taken his gibberish elsewhere, and since 
we’re snug among ourselves, Mr Osbaldistone, if 
you will have my best advice, I would take up this 
matter—the law’s I'ard—very severe—lianged poor 
Jack Winterfield at York, despite family connexions 
and great interest, all for easing a fat west-country 
grazier of the price of a few be<asts—Now, here is 
honest Mr Morris has been frightened, and so forth 
—D—n it, man, let the poor fellow have back his 
portmanteau, and end the frolic at once.” 

Morris’s eyes brightened up at this suggestion, 
and ho began to hesitate forth an assurance tliat he 
thirsted for no man’s blood, when I cut the pro¬ 
posed accommodation short, by resenting the Jus¬ 
tice’s suggestion as an insult, that went directly to 
suppose me guilty of the very crime which J had 
come to his house with the express intention ojf dis¬ 
avowing. We were in this awkward predi<^l((ient, 
when a servant, opening the door, announced, A 
strange gentleman to wait upon his honour f 
the party whom he tlius described entered the rOOUP 
witliout farther ceremony. 
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One of tlie thieves come back again ! I’ll stand close. 

He dares not wrong me now, so neat* the house. 

And call in vain ’tis, till 1 see him offer It. 

The Widow. 

A STEANGER!/’ echoed the Justice—not upon 
business, I trust, for I’ll be”- 

His protestation was cut short by the answer of 
the man himself. “ My business is of a nature 
somewhat onerous and particular,” said iny ac¬ 
quaintance, Mr Campbell—for it was he, the very 
Scotchman whom 1 had seen at Northallerton— 
" and I must solicit your honour to give instant 
and heedful consideration to it. — I fclieve, Mr 
Morris,” he added, fixing his eye on that person 
with a look of peculiar firmness and almost ferocity 
—“I believe yo ken brawly wliat 1 am—I lielieve 
ye cannot hiave forgotten what passed at our last 
meeting.ora the road ? ” Morris’s jaw dropped—Ins 
counta^nce became the colour of tallow—his teeth 
chaljfcred, and he gave visible signs of the utmost 
^^jpil^tornation, Take heart of grace, man,” said 
Campbell, “ and diiina sit clattering your jaws there 
like a pair of castanets ! I think there can be nao 
difficulty in your telling Mr Justice, that ye have 
seen me of yore, and ken me to be a cavalier of 
fortune, and a man of honour. Yo ken fu’wcel yo 
will be some time resident in my vicinity, when I 
may have the power, as 1 will possess the inclina¬ 
tion, to do you as good a turn.” 

Sir—sir—I believe you to be a man of ho¬ 
nour, and, as you Siiy, a man of fortune. Yes, Mr 
Inglewood,” ho added, clearing his voice, ‘‘ 1 really 
believe this gentleman to bo so.” 

And what arc this gentleman’s commands with 
mol” said the Justice, somewhat peevishly. One 
man introduces anotlicr, like the rhymes in the 
‘ house that Jack built,’ and I get company without 
either peace or conversation i ” 

^ shall he yours, sir,” answered Campbell, 

brief period of time. 1 come to release your 
mijud from a piece of troublesome duty, not to make 
inii’emcut to it.” 

Body o’ me I then you are welcome as ever Scot 
was to England, and that’s not saying much. But 
get on, man—let’s hear what you have got to say 
at once.” 

I presume this gentleman,” continued the North 
Briton, “ told you there was a person of the name 
of Campbell with him, when he had the mischance 
to lose his valise?” 

“ He has not mentioned such a name, from bc- 
giiming to end of the matter,” said the Justice. 

“ Ah! t conceive — 1 conceive,” replied Mr 
CampbellMr Morris w'as kindly afeared of 
committing a stranger into collision wi’ the judicial 
forms of tne country; but as I understand my evi¬ 
dence is necessary to the compurgation of ane ho¬ 
nest gentleman liere, Mr Francis Osbaldistone, wha 
has been most unjustly suspected, I will dispense 

1 0 precaution. Ye will therefore” (he added, 
ing Morris with the same determined look 
cent), ** please tell Mr Justice Inglewood, 
p we did not travel several miles together 
road, in consequence of your own anxious 
and suggestion, reiterated ance and again, 
i the evening that we were at Northallerton, 
ire declined by me, but afterwards accepted, 
^ wh^n 1 overtook ye on the road near Cloberry Al- 


j lers, and was prevailed on by yon to resign my 
1 ain intentions of proceeding to Rothbury; and, for 
my misfortune, to accompany you on your proposed 
route.” 

" It's a melancholy truth,” answered Morris, 
holding down his head, as he gave this general as¬ 
sent to the long and leading question which Camp¬ 
bell put to liim, and seeming to acquiesce in the 
statement it coutainod with rueful docility. 

And I presume you can also asseverate to his 
worship, that no man is better qnaUfied than I am 
to bear testimony in this case, seoiug that 1 was by 
you, and near you, constantly during the whole oc¬ 
currence.” 

No man better qualified, certainly,” said Mor¬ 
ris, with a deep and embarrassed sigh. 

And why the devil did you not assist him, 
then,” said the Justice, “ since, by Mr 'Morris’s 
account, there w'ero but two robbers; so you were 
tw'o to two, and you are both stout likely men?” 

“ Sir, if it pJ('a.so youv worship/^ said Campbell^ 

1 have been all my life a man of peace and quiet¬ 
ness, noways given to broils or batteries. Mr 
Morris, who belongs, as I understand, or hath be¬ 
longed, to his Majesty's army, might have used 
his pleasure in resistance, he travolling, as I also 
imderstmid, with a great charge of treavsure ; but 
for UK*, vdio liad but my ow'u small peculiar to 
defend, and who am, moreover, a man of a pacific 
occupation, I was unwilling to coiiiniit myself to 
hazard in the matter.” 

I looked at Ca7npl)cll as he uttered these words, 
and never recollect to have seen a more singahu* 
contrast than that betw'con the strong daring stern¬ 
ness expressed in his harsh features, and the air 
of composed meekness and simplicity wliich his 
language assumed. There w’as oven a slight ironi¬ 
cal smile lurking about the corners of his mouth, 
which seemed, involuntarily as it ■were, to intimate 
his disdain of the ipiiet and peaceful ciiaracter which 
he thought proper to assume, and which led me to 
entertain strange suspicions tliat his concern in the 
violence done to Morris had been something very 
different from that of a lellow-sufterer, or even of 
a mere .spectator. 

rerhaps some such suspicions crossed the Jus¬ 
tice’s mind at the moment, for lie exclaimed, as if 
by way of ejaculation, “ Body o’ me ! but this is a 
strange story.” 

The North Briton seemed to guess at what was 
passing in his mind; for ho went on, with a change 
of maimer and tone, dismissing from his counte¬ 
nance some part of tlio hypocritical afiectalion of 
humility which had made him obnoxious to suspi¬ 
cion, and saying, with a inore frank and uncon¬ 
strained air, “ To say the tmtli, I am just ane o’ 
those canny folks wha care not to fight but when 
they liae gotten something to fight for, wdiieli did ^ 
not chance to be my predicament when I fell in wi’ 
these loons. But that your worship may know that 
I am a person of good fame and character, please 
to ciist your eye over that billet” 

Mr Inglewood took the paper from liis hands, 
and read, half aloud, These are to certify, that 

tlic bearer, Robert Campbell of-of some place 

which I cannot pronounce,” interjected the Justice 
—is a person of good lineage, and peaceable de» 
meanour, travelling towards Englana on lua owk 
proper affairs, &c. Ac. &c. Given under our hani 
at our Castle of Inver—Invera—jiara— Argylb#* 
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A slight testinioiua), sir, which I tliought fit 
to impetratc from tli?t worthy noblemaii” (here he 
raised his hand to his head, as if to touch his hat), 

MacCallum Moi’e.” 

" MacCallum who, sir?^^ said the Justice, 

! “ Whom the Southern call the Duke of Argyle.” 

1 " I know the Duke of Argyle very well to be a 

I nobleman of groat worth and distinction, and a true 
I lover of lus country, 1 was one of those that stood 
by him in 1714, Tyhcn he unhorsed the Duke of 
Marlborough out of liis command. I wish we had 
more noblemen like him. He w'as an honest Tory 
! in those days, and liand and glove with Ormond. 
And he lias acceded to the present Government, as 
I have done myself, for the peace and quiet of his 
country; for I cannot presume tliat great man to 
have been actuated, as violent folios pretend, with 
the fear of losing his places and regiment. His tes¬ 
timonial, as you call it, Mr Campbell, is perfectly 
satisfactory; and now, what have you got to say to 
this matter of the robbery {” 

I “ Briefly this, if it please your worsliip,—that 
I Mr Morris might as weel charge it against the babe 
! yet to be bom, or agahist myself even, as against 
1 tliis young gentleman, Mr Osbaldistono; for 1 am 
1 not only free to depone that tJui {)erson for whom 
j ho took him was a shorter man, and a thicker man, 

; but also, for I chanced to obtain a glisk of his visage, 
aa hia fause-face slipped aside, tliat he was a man 
of other foatimes and complexion tlian those of this 
young gentleman, Mr Osbaidistone. And I be¬ 
lieve,*^ he added, turning round with a natural, yet 
1 somewhat sterner air, to Iilr MoiTis, “ that the 
i gcntlenuin \vill allow I had bettor opportunity to 
I take cogniziuice wha wore present on that occasion 
; than he, being, I believe, much the cooler o’ the 
! twa.” 

I agree to it, sir^— I agree to it perfectly,” said 
j .Morris, shrinking back, as Campbell moved his 
1 chair towards him to fortify his appeal—‘‘ And I 
! incline, sir,” he added, atldi'cssing Mr Inglewood, 

; “ to mtract my iiifomiation as to Mr Osbaldistone; 

I and I request, sir, you will permit him, sir, to go 
about Ills business, and me to go about mine also; 

I your worsliip may have business to settle with Mr 
Campbell, and 1 am rather in haste to be gone.” 

Then, there go the declarations,” said tlie Jus¬ 
tice, throwing thorn into the fire—“ And now you 
arc at perfect liberty, Mr Osbaldistone. iViid you, 
Mr Morris, are set quite at your ease.” 

I ^ Ay,” said Campbell, eyeing Monas as he as- 
i sented with a rueful grin to the Justice’s observa- 
I tions, mucli like Die ease of a toad under a jiair 
* of harrows—But fear nothing, Mr Morris; you 
and I maun leave the nouse tliegither. 1 will see 
you safe—I hope you will not doubt luy honour, 
when 1 say sae—to the next higliway, and then we 
' part company; and if we do not meet as friends in 
j Scotland, it will be your ain fault.” 
i With such a lingering look of terror as the con- 
' demned criminal tlirows, w'hen he is informed that 
the CiOrt awaits lum, ^lorris arose; but when on his 
I legs, apj^ared to hesitate. I tell tliee, man, fear 
nothing,*’ reiterated Campbell; 1 will keep my 

word with you—-Why, thou sheep’s heart, how do 
ye ken but we may can pick up some speeriugs of 
your valise, if ye will be amenable to gude counsel 1 
— Our hoi’ses are ready. Bid the Justice farewecl, 
man, and show your soutliem breeding.” 

Moms, thus exhorted and encouraged, took his 


leave, under the escort of Mi* Cainpbel]Ubgfe|ij 
parcntly, new scruples and terrors irnd.^stfucfc^. 
befoi'e they left the house, for I heard Camj^ 
reiterating assurances of safety and protection ^ 
they left the ante-room—By the soul of m^J 
body, man, tliou’rt as safe as in thy father’s kail* 
yard—Zounds! that a chield wi’ sic a black beard, 
should hae nae mair heart than a hen-partridge!— 
Come on wi’ ye, like a frank fallow, anes and for 
aye.” 

The voices died away, and the subsequent ti’amp- 
ling of their horses announced to us that they 
left the mansion of Justice Inglewood. 

The joy which that worthy magistrate received 
at this easy conclusion of a matter which threat¬ 
ened him with some trouble in his judicial capacity, 
wa,s somewhat damfied by reflection on what his 
clerk’s views of the tninsaction might be at his re¬ 
turn. Now, I shall have Jobson on my shoulders,. 

about these d-d papers—I doubt I should 

have deati-oyed them, after all—But, hang HI/on 
only paying his fees, and that will make all sni^^ at 
— And now, Miss Die Vernon, though I have L-;- 
r:ited all tlie others, I intend to sign a writ for com- j 
mitting you to the custody of Mother Blakes, ray old | 
housekeeper, for the evening, and w’e will send for i 
my neighbour Mrs Musgrave, and the Miss Daw- ^ 
kins, and yoiir cousins, and have old Cobs the fid- j 
(Her, and be as merry as the maids; and Frank 
Osbaldistone and I will liave a carouse that will 
make us fit company for you in half an hour.” 

“ Thanks, most worshipful,” returned Miss Ver 
non; ‘‘ but, as matters stand, we must return in¬ 
stantly to Osbaldistone-Hall, where they do not 
know^ what has become of ns, and relieve my uncle 
of his anxiety on my cousin’s accoimt, which is 
just the same as if one of his own sons were con¬ 
cerned.” 

“ I believe it truly,” said tlic Justice; for when 
his eldest son, Archie, came to a bad end, in that 
unlucky affair of Sir John Fenwick’s, old Hilde¬ 
brand used to hollow out liis name as readiljf as 
any of the remaining six, and then complain that 
he could not recollect which of his sous had been 
lianged. So, pray hasten home, and relieve hia j 
paternal solicitude, since go you must. But hark j 
thee hither, heath-blossom,” he said, pulling her j 
towards him by the hand, and in a good-humoured 
tone of admonition, another lime let the law take 
its course, without putting your pretty finger into 
her old musty pie, all full 6f fragments of law 
gibberish—French and dog-Latin—And, Die, my 
beauty, let young fellow’s show each other the way 
through the moors, in case you should lose your 
o^vn road, while you are pointing out theirs, my 
pretty Will o’ the Wisp.” 

With this admonition, he saluted and dismissed 
^liss Vernon, and took an equally kind farewell of 
me. 

“ Thou seems to be a good tight lad, Mr Frank, 
and I remember thy father too—he was my play¬ 
fellow at school. Hark thee, lad,—ride early at 
night, and don’t swagger with chance pass^gers 
on the king’s highway. What, man! all the king’s 
liege subjects are not boimd to understand'jiking, 
and it’.s ill cracking jests on matters of felony. \And 
here’s poor Die Vernon too—in a mann^ alone fend 
desert^ on the face of this wide earth, and kltWi 
ride, and ran, and scamper at her own sflly 
sure. Thou must be careful of Die, 1 
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\|A young ft^How again on purpose, and fight 
, although I must own it would be a 

/^deal of trouble. And now, get ye botli gone, 
I leave me to ray pipe of tobacco, and my medi^ 
.^ons; for what says the song— 

** The Indie.n leaf doth briefly burn; 

So doth man's strength to weakness turn;-— 

The fire of youth extinguished quite, 

Comes age, like embers, dty and white. 

Tmnk of this as you take tobacco." 


J was much pleased with the gleams of sense and 
feeling which escaped from the Justice through the 
vapours of sloth and self-indulgence, assured hiiri of 
my respeet to his admonitions, and took a friendly 
fai'eweli of the honest magistrate and his hospitable 
mansion. 

We found a repast prepared for us in the ante¬ 
room, which we partook of slightly, and rejoined 
the same servant of Sir Hildebrand who had taken 
i nTvhors€^» at our entrance, and who had been di- 
I couid^^;lfs he informed Miss Vernon, by Mr Rash- 
i chatjj^o wait and attend upon us home. We rode 
' coiiKSi^ way in silence, for, to say trutli, my mind 
^*^as tob much bewildered with the events of the 
; moining, to permit me to bo the first to break it. 

I At length Miss Vernon exclaimed, as if giving 
vent to her own reflections, ‘‘ Well, Ilashleigh is 
a man to be feared and wondered at, and all but 
loved j he does whatever he pleases, and makes all 
others his puppets—has a player ready to perform 
; every part which he imagines, and an invention 
! and readiness wliich supply expedients for every 
I emergency.’’ 

You tldnk, then,” said J, answering rather to 
her meaning, than to tlie express words she made 
use of, tliat this Mr Campbell, whose api)earancc 
: was so opportmie, and who trussed up and cai'ried 
; off my accuser as a falcon trusses a partridge, was 
t an agent of Mr Rashleigh Oshaldistono’sC’ ! 

1 " 1 do guess as much,” replied Diana; and | 

1 suspect, moreover, that he would hardly | 

I hav^Tappeared so very much in the nick of time, if j 
! I h4d not happened to meet Rashleigh in the hall 
I at the Justice’s.” 

I ‘‘ Ill that case, my tlianks :u’c chiefly due to you, 
my fiiir preserver.” 

I " To be sure they are,” returned Diana; ‘‘ and 
I pray, suppose them paid, and accepted with a gra- 
I cious smde, for 1 do not care to be troubled with 
I hcarhig tliem in good earnest, and am much more 
' likely to yawn tlian to behave becoming. In short, 

I Mr Frank, I wished to serve you, and I have fbr- 
I tunately been able to do so, mid have only one fa- 
1 vour to ask in return, and that is, that you will say 
I no more about it.—But who comes hero to meet 
1 us, ‘ bloody with spurring, fiery-red with haste V 
I It is the subordinate man of law, 1 think—no less 
j than Mr Joseph Jobson.” 

I And Mr Joseph Jobson it proved to be, in great 
liaste, and, as it speedily appeared, in most exteeme 
: bad humour. He came up to us, and stopped his 
, horsey as we were about to pass with a slight salu- 
tationi 

—so, Miss Vernon—ay, I see well enough 
how iwfe—bail put in during my absence, I sup- 
p^j^I should like to know who di’ew the recog- 
' uix^moe, that’s all* If his worship uses this form 
of t^proc^nr© often, I advise him to get another 
1. that’s all, for 1 shall certainly demit.” 

I ‘‘Or suppose he get his present clerk stitched to 
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his sleeve, Mr Jobson,” said Diana; " would not 
that do as welD And pray how does Farmer Rut¬ 
ledge, Mr Jobson? I hope you found him able to 
sign, seal, and deliver ? ” 

Tliis question seemed greatly to increase the 
wrath of the man of law. He looked at Miss Ver¬ 
non with such an air of spite and resentment, as 
laid me under a strong temptation to knock him off 
liis horse w ith the butt of my whip, wliieh I only 
suppressed in consideration of his insignificance. 

“ Farmer Rutledge, ma’am ? ” said the clerk, so 
soon as his indignation permitted him to articulate, 
“ Farmer Rutledge is in as handsome enjojTnent of 
his health as you are—it’s all a bam, ma’am—all 
a bamboozle and a bite, that aftair of his illness; 
and if you did not know as much before, you know 
it now', ma’am.” 

“ La you there now!” replied Miss Vernon, with 
an affectation of extreme and simple wonder, “ sure 
you don’t say so, Mr Jobson?” 

“ But T do say so, ma’am,” rejoined the incensed 
scribe; “ and moreover I say, that the old miserly 
clod-breaker called me pettifogger — pettifogger, 
ma’am—and said 1 came to limit for a job, ma’am 
—ivhirii I have no more right to have said to me 
than any other gentleman of my profession, ma’am 
—osi)ceially as I am clerk to the peace, having and 
holding said oilice under Trhjesimo Septimo Ilenricj 
Octavi and Primo Gulklmi, the first of King Wil¬ 
liam, ma’am, of glorious and immortal memory— 
our iinmorbvl deliverer fixim papists and pretenders, 
and w'ooden shoes and warming pans, Miss Ver¬ 
non.” 

“ Sad tilings, these w'ooden shoes and warming 
pans,” retorted the young lady, ivlio seemed to take 
pleasure in augmenting his wrath;—‘‘ and it is a 
comfort you don’t seem to want a wanning pan at 
I)rcsent, Mr Jobson. I am afraid Gaffer Rutledge 
has not confined his incivility to language—Are 
you sure he did not give you a beating I ” 

“ Beating, ma’am!—no”—(very shortly) “no 
man alive shall boat me, I promise you, ma’am.” 

“ That is according as you happen to merit, sir,” 
said 1 ; “ for your mode of speaking hi this young 
lady is so unbecoming, tliat, if you do not change 
your tone, 1 shall think it worth while to chastise 
yon myself.” 

“ Chastise, sir? and—me, sir?—Do you know 
wliom you speak to, sir?” 

“ Yes, sir,” I replied; “ you say yourself you are 
clerk of peace to the county; and Gafier Rutledge 
says you are a pettifogger; and in neither capacity 
arc you entitled to be impertinent to a young lady 
of fashion.” 

Miss Vernon laid her hand on my ami, and cx- 
clairiK'd, “ Come, Mr Osbaldistone, I will have no 
assaults and battery on Mr Jobson; 1 tvm not in 
sufficient charity with him to permit a single touch 
of your whip—why, he would live on it for a term 
at least. Besides, you have already hm’t his feel¬ 
ings sufficiently — you have called liim impei*ti- 
nent.” 

“ I don’t value liis language, Miss,” said tlie 
clerk, somewhat crest-fallen: “besides, impertinent 
is not an actionable word; but pettifogger is slander 
in the liighest degree, and that 1 will make Gaffer 
Rutledge know to his cost, and all who maliciously 
repeat tke same, to the breach of the public peace, 
and tlie taking away of my private good name.” 

“ Never mind that^ Mr Jobson,” said Miss Yer- 
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lion; * yon know, where there is nothing, your 
own law allows that the king himself must lose hi$ 
rights; and for the taking away of your good name, 
I pity the poor fellow who gets it, and wish you joy 
of losing it with all ray heart,” 

“Very well, ma’am—good evening, ma’am—I 
htive no more to say—only there are laws against 
papists, which it would bo well for the land were 
they better executed. There’s third and fourth Ed¬ 
ward VI,, of antiphoners, missals, grailos, proces¬ 
sionals, manuals, legends, pies, portuasses, and those 
that have such trinkets in their possession. Miss 
Vernon—and there’s summoning of papists to take 
the oaths—and there are popish recusant convicts 
under the first of his present Majesty—ay, and 
there are penalties for hearing mass—See twenty- 
third of Queen Elizabeth, and third Jam<\s Fii-jU, 
chapter twenty-fifth. And there are estates to be 
registered, and deeds and wills to bo enrolled, and 
double taxes to be made, according to the acts iu 
that case made and provided”- 

“ See the new edition of the Statutes at Large, 
published under the careful revision of .Joseph Job- 
son, Gent., Clerk of the Peace,” said Miss Vernon. 

“ Also, and above all,” continued .Johsoii,—“ for 
I speak to your warning—you, Diana Vcnioii, spin- 
stress, not being a femme coureHCj and beinir a 
convict popish recusant, are bound to repair to your 
own dwelling, and that by the nearest way, under 
penalty of being held felon to the king—and dili¬ 
gently to seelv for passage at common ferries, and 
to taiTy there but one ebb aud Hood; and unless 
you cau have it in such places, to wallc every day 
into the water up to the Kii^es, assaying to pass 
over.” 

“ A sort of Protestant ])euniice for my Catholic 
eri’ors, I suppose,” said Miss Vernon, laughing.— 
“ Well, I thank you for \he information, Mr Job- 
son, and will hie me liome as fast as 1 can, and be 
a better housekeejier in time coining. Good-night, 
my dear Mr Jobsoii, thou mirror of clerical cour¬ 
tesy.” 

“ Good-night, ma’am, and remember the law is 
not to be trifled with,” 

And we rode on our separate ways. 

“ There he goes for a troublesome misehief-ma- 
king tool,” said Miss Vernon, as she gave a glance 
after him; “ it is hard that persons of birth and 
rank and estate should be subjected to the ofiicial 
impertinence of such a paltry pick-thank as that, 
merely for believing as the whole world believed 
not much above a hundred yeai's ago—for cer¬ 
tainly our Catholic faith has the advantage of anti¬ 
quity at leiist.” 

“ I was much tempted to have broken the rascal’s 
head,” I replied. 

“ You would have acted very like a hasty young 
man,” said Miss Veimon; “ and yet, had my own 
hand been an oimce heavier tlian it is, I think 1 
should have laid its weight upon him. Well, it 
does not signify complaining, but there are three 
things for which I am much to be pitied, if any one 
thought it worth wliile to waste any compassion 
upon me.” 

“ And what are these three things, Miss Vernon, 
may I ask]” 

; “Will you promise me your deepest sympathy, 

I if I tell you?” 

“ Certainly;—can you doubt it!” I replied, 
filering my horse nearer to hers as I spoke, with an 


expression of interest which I did not hr j 

disguise. , ^ j 

“ Well, it is very seducing to be pitied, 

80 here are my three grievances: In tlie / 

I am a girl, and not a young fellow, and woiMj® L 
shut up in a mad-house, if I did half the things ttiat^ ^1 
I have a mind to;—and that, if I had your happy 
prerogative of acting as you list, would make all the , 
world mad Avith imitating and applauding me.” i 
“ I can’t quite afford you the symjmthy you ex- | 
poet upon this score,” I replied; “ the misfortune J 
is 80 general, that it belongs to one hjilf of the spe- ' 

cies; and the other half”- : 

“ Are so much better cared for, that they are ' 
jealous of their prerogatives,” interrupted Miss Ver* I 
non —“ I forgot you were a party interested. Nay,” ' 
said she, as I was going to speak, “ tiiat soft smile ' 
is intended to be the preface of a very pretty com¬ 
pliment respecting the peculiar advantages Avhich 
Die Vernon’s friends and kiiistncn eiqoy, by hei 
being bom one of their Helots; but spare me the 
utterance, my good friend, and let us ti’y , ^-sther 
Ave shall agi’ee better on the second count oi:^^ in¬ 
dictment against fortune, as tliat quill-driA^ing puppy 
Avould call it. I belong to an oppressed sect and 
antiipiated religion, and, instead of getting credit 
for my devotion, as is due to all good girls beside, 
my kind friend, Justice IngleAvood, may send mo 
to the house of correction, merely for Avorshippiiig 
God in the Avay of my nncestoi’s, and say, sis old 
I’embroke did to the Abbess of Wilton,^ Avhon he 
usurped her convent and (jstablishmoiit, ‘ Go spin 
y<;u jade,—Go spin.’” 

‘‘ Tliis is not a cureless evil,” said I gi*avcly. 

“ Consult some of our learned divines, or consult 
your OAvn excellent nndei'standlng, Mias Vernon, 
and surely tlie ])articulars in Avhicli oiir religious 
creed differs from tliat in which you liave been edu¬ 
cated ”- 

“ Hush I” said Diana, placing her fore-finger on 
her mouth,—“ Hush ! no more of that. Forsake 
the faith of my gallant fathers!—1 Avould as^dn, 
were 1 a man, forsake their banner when the tide 
of battle pressed hardest against it, and tum^' like 
a hireling recreant, to join the Auctorious eneipy.” 

“ I honour your spirit, Miss Vernon; and‘as to 
the inconveniences to which it exposes you, I can 
only say, that woimds sustained for the sake of con¬ 
science caiTy their own balsam with the blow,” 

“ Ay; but they are fretful and irritating, for all 
that. But I see, hard of heart as you are, my chance' 
of beating hemp, or draAving out flax into marvel¬ 
lous co.arse thread, affects you as little as my con¬ 
demnation to coif and pinners, instead of beaver 
and cockade; so I will spare myself the fruitless 
pains of telling my third cause of vex.ation.” 

“ Nay, my dear Miss Vernon, do not withdraw 
your confidence, and I will promise you, tliat tlie 
threefold sympathy due to your very unusual causes 
of distress shall bo all duly and truly paid to ac¬ 
count of tlie tliird, providing you assure me[ that 
it is one Avliich you neither share with all woman¬ 
kind, nor even with every Catliolic in England, who, 
God bless you, are still a sect more numerous than 
w'e Protestants, in our zeal for church aq|^ state, 
would desire them to be,” 

“ It is indeed,” said Diana, with a manner g^tly 
altered, and more serious tlian I had yet seeinW 

' See Note A,-. \ 
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“ a inisfox*tune that well merits compas¬ 
sion, by nature, as you may easily observe, 

of a frank and umreserved disposition—a plain true¬ 
hearted girl, who would willingly act openly and 
iionestly by the whole World, and yet late has in¬ 
volved me in such a series of nets, jmd toils, and 
entanglements, tliat I dare hardly speak a word for 
“fear of consequences—not to myself, but to otliers.” 

That is indeed a misfortune. Miss Vernon, 
which I do most sincerely corapas.sionate, but wliich 
I should hardly have anticipated.” 

0, Mr Osbaldistone, if you but knew—if any 
one knew, what difficulty I sometimes find in hiding 
an aching heart with a smooth brow, you would 
indeed pity me. I do wrong, perhaps, in speaking 
to you oven tliua fcir on my own situation; but you 
are a young man of sense and penetration—you 
cannot but long to ask me a hundred questions on 
the events of this day—on the share which Rash- 
leigh has m ’your deliverance from this petty scrape 
—upon^any other points wliich cannot but excite 
your jfttention; and I cannot bring myself to an- 
sw§*/^vith the necessary falseliood and finesse—I 
i^liould do it awkwardly, and lose your good opinion, 
if I have any share of it, as well as my own. It 
is best to say at once. Ask me no questions,—1 
have it not in my power to reply to them.” 

Miss Vernon spoke tlieso w'ords with a tone of 
feeling which could not but malce a corresponding 
impression upon me. I assured lier she had neither 
to fear my urging her with iinpertiiiciit questions, 
nor my misconstruing Jier declining to answer those 
w'liioli might in themselves be reasonable, or at least 
natural. 

I was too much obliged,” I said, ‘‘ by the in- 
cc'rcst she had taken in my affairs, to misuse the 
oppoitunity her goodness had afforded mo of prying 
into hers—1 only tinisted and entreated, that if iny 
services could at any time be useful, she would 
command them, witliont doubt or hesitation.” 

^ “Thank you—thank you,” she replied; “ your 
voTi^^T^ties not ring the cuckoo chime of compli- 
meiiL but speaks like tliat of one who knows to 
what! he pledges himself. If—but it is inq»ossiblc 
—but yet, if an opportunity should occur, I will 
ask you if you remeinla-r this jmnnise; and I as¬ 
sure yon, 1 shall not be angry if 1 find you liave for¬ 
gotten it, for it is enough tliat you me sincere in 
your intentions just now—much may occur to alter 
them ere I call upon you, should that moment ever 
come, to assist Die Vernon, as if you were Die Ver- 
norfs brother.” 

“ And if’ I w'ere Die Vernon’s brother,” said 1, 
“ tliero could not be less cliaiice that I should re¬ 
fuse my assistance—And now I am afraid I must 
not ask whether Rashleigli was wdliingly accessory 
to my deliverance I ” 

“ Not of me; but you may ask it of himself, and 
depend upon it, he will say for rather than any 
good action should walk tlirough the world like an 
unappropmted adjective in an ill-arranged sen¬ 
tence, he is always willing to stand noun substan- 
tivo4o it himself,” 

** Aim I must not ask whether this Campbell be 
Uimseljpthe party who eased Mr Moitis of his port- 
tnantoau,—or whether the letter, which our friend 
the attorney received, was not a finesse to withdraw 
hkn f^m'tlie scene of action, lest he should have 
marred the, happy event of my deliverance f And 
1 must tiot - 


“ You must ask nothing of me,” said Miss Yer- 
noii; “ so it is quite in vain to ^o on putting caSGS 
Von are fi) think just as well of me as if 1 had an* } 
swered all these queries, and twenty othere l)esideSt 
as glibly as Rasldcigh could liave done ; and ob- j 
.serve, whenever I touch my cliin just so, it is a sign | 
that I caimot speak upon the tr>pic which happens j 
to occupy your utt<*ntioii. 1 must settle signms of 
correspondence with you, because yo\i are to be my ! 
confidant and my counsellor, only you are to know ! 
nothing whatever of my aliaii's.” 

“ Nothing can be more reasonable,” I replied, , 
laughing; “ and the extent of your confidence will, 
you may rely upon it, only be equalled by the sa- I 
gacity of my counsels.” : 

This sort of conversation brought us, in the liigh- , 
est good-luiinour with each other, to Osbaldistone- i 
Hall, where wo found the family far advanced in - 
the revels of the evening. | 

“ Get some dinner for Mr Osbaldistone and me 
in the lii)rary,” said Miss Venion to a servant,—“ I 
must have some compassion upon you,” she added, 
turning to me, “ and provide against your starving 
in this mansion of bnitiil abuiidmice ; otherwise I 
am not sure tliat I should show you my private ■ 
haunts. This same libraiy is my den—the only 
corner of the Hall-house where I am safe from tfie 
Ourang-Outangs, my cousins. They never venture 
there, 1 suppose, for fear tlie folios should fall down 
and crack their skulls; for they will never affect 
their heads in any other wiiy —So follow me.” 

And I followed tlurough hall and bower, vaulted 
passage and winding staii', until we reached the 
room where she had ordered our refreshments. 


CllAPTlMl X. 

In the wide pile, by others heeded not, 

Ilcrs was one sacred solitary spot, 

Whose gloomy aisles and bending shelves contain 
For moral Imnger food, and cures for moral pain. 

Anonymoiu. 

Tiik library at Usbaldistone-Hall wa.s a gloomy , 
room, whose antique oaken shelves bent beneath j 
the weight of the ponderous folios so dear to tlie 
st‘veiit<;ontli century, from which, under favour be | 
it spoken, wc have distilled matter for our quartos | 
and octavos, and wliich, once more subjected to the | 
alembic, may, should our sons be yet more frivolous , 
than ourselves, be still farther reduced into duode- j 
cimos and pamphlets. The collection was chiefly , 
of the clussicvs, as well foreign a.s ancient history, ' 
and, above all, divinity. It was in wretched order, 
Tlie priests, who in succession hud acted as chap- ' 
lains at the Hall, were, for many years, the only I 
persoiLS who entered its precincts, until liashleigh’a 
thirst for reading had led him to disturb the ve¬ 
nerable .spiders, who had muffled the fronts of the 
presses with their tapestry. His destination for the 
church rendered liis conduet less absurd in his fa* 
tiler’s eyes, thiui if any of his other descendants 
had betrayed .so strange a propensity, and Sir Hib , 
debrand acquiesced in tlie library receiving some j 
x*epairs, so iis to fit it for a sitting room. Still an j 
air of dilapidation, as obvious as it was unconifort* 
able, pervaded the lai*[^ apartment, and axmounoed i 
the neglect from which the knowledge which its \ 
walls contained had not been able to exempt it. | 
The tattered tapestry, the worm-eaten shelves, flit 








haffe a«<i clumsy, yet tottermg, tables, desks, and 
efeuurs, the rusty grate, seldom gladdened by either 
sea-coal or fagots, intimated tile cont 3 mpt of the 
lords of Osbaldistone-Hall for learning, aJid for the 
volumes which record its treasures. 

^ You think this place somewhat disconsolate, I 
suppose said Diana, as I glanced my eye round 
the forlorn apartment; “ but to me it soems like a 
Uttle paradise, for I call it my own, and fear no in¬ 
trusion. Raslileigh was joint proprietor with me, 
while we were friends.’’ 

And are you no longci* so 1 ” >viis my natural 
question. 

Her fore-huger immediately touched her dim ^Icd 
I chui, with an arch look of prohibition. 

I “ We are still allies” she continued, “ bound, 

I like other confederate powers, by circumstances of 
‘ mutual interest; but 1 am afrai<l, jis will haj)pen 
j in other Ciises, tlie ti’oaty of aljiaiice has sur\'ivcd 
the amicable dispositions in which it liad its ori;^iij. 

! At any rate, wo live less togotlior; jmd wlicn lie 
I conies through (bat dooc tbere, 1 vauisli tlir<;iig!i 
this door here ; and so, having made tlie di.^eovin-y 
I that we two w('re one too many for this apartment, 
i aw large as it sconis, Ihislilcigb, wlio.>f (;cca^i(>ns fro- 
: qufMitly cull him elsewhere, has gi'iierously made a 
cessi<iii of his rights! in my favour; so that I now 
i endeavour to prosecute alone the studies in which 
I he used formerly to bo tny gui<lo.” 

! And wliat are those Ktiulios, if ] may prosuino 
1 to ask 1 ’’ 

I “ Indeed you may, without the le{ii->t four of soc- 
i ing my fore-tinger raised to my chin. Sciemee and 
I history are my inaucipal favourites ; hut I also study 
1 poetry and the classics.” 

i And the classics i Do yi»u road thorn in the 
original 1 ” 

i Un<iucstionLil)Iy. Kashleigh, who is no con¬ 
i' temptiblo scliolai’, taught mo Crock and Latin, as 
j well as most of tlio langiiag('s of modern Eurorw', 
j I assure you, there has been some pains taken in 
; rny education, although 1 can neither s(‘w a (ucKor, 
nor work cross-stitch, nor make a pudding, nor— 
i as the vicar’s fat wife, with ars much truth as ol«'- 
I gance, good-will, and poliUmoss, was pleasorl to say 
: in rny behalf—do any other useful thing in the 
I varsal world.” 

I And was this selection of studies Kashlcigh's 
choice, or your own. Miss Vernon ?” 1 asked. 

I ** Dm!” .s{\ul she, as if iiesikiting to answer my 
question,—it’s not wortli while lifting iny huger 
about, after all. Why, partly his, and pai'tly mine. 

I As I learned out of doors to ride a horse, and bridle 
and saddle him in case of necessity, and to ele.ar a 
fivo-baiTed gate, and fire a gun without winking, 
and all otlier of those masculine accomplishments 
that my brute cousins run mad after, I wanted, like 
my rational cousin, to read Greek and Latin witliin 
doors, and make my coinpkite approacli to the tree 
of knowledge, wliich you men-scholars would en¬ 
gross to yourselves, in revenge, I suppose, for onr 
common mother’s share in the great original trans¬ 
gression.” 

^ And Kashleigh readily indulged your propeii- 
! sity to learning I” 

I ‘‘ Why, he wished to have me for his scholar, and 
he could but teach mo Uiat which he knew himself 
I —he wa« not likely to instruct rae in tlie mysteries 
of washing laee-ru£Hes, or hemming cambric-hand- 
, kfOKdttefs, I suppose.” 



^ I admit th^ abdb« 

and have no doubt that it made a weigh' 
ration on the tutor’s part” 

« 0, if you begin to investigate Eashleigh’l 
lives, my finger touche’s my chin oilcc more# I 
only be frank where my own are inquired 
But to resume — he has resigned the library in my 
favour, and never enters wiliiout leave had and ob¬ 
tained ; and so 1 have taken the liberty to make il 
the place of deposit for some of my own goods and 
chattels, as you may sec by looking round you.” 

I bog pardon, Miss Vemon, but I really see no¬ 
thing around these walls which I can distinguish as 
likely to claim you as mistress.” 

“ That is, I siqipose, because you neither see a 
sliepiierd or shepherdess wrought in worsted, and 
lumdsomely framed in black ebony,-vor a stuffed 
parrot,—or a breeding-cage, full of ionary-birds, 
— or a house wife-case, broidered wifth tai'iiished 
silver,— or a toilette-table with a iiestW japaimed 
boxes, with as many angles as ChristinaSl^iiymed- 
pi<is,—or a broken-backed spinet,—or a with 
tJireo strings, — or ruck-work,—or slioll-w^ —or 
iieedle-wurk, or work of any kind, — or a lap-dog 
wit}) a litter of bliiid puppies — None of these trea¬ 
sures do 1 possess,” silt! continued, after a pause, in 
order (o recover tlie breath she had lost in enume¬ 
rating them—“ But there stands the sword of ray 
ancestor Sir Rich.ard Vernon, slain at Slirewsbury, 
and sorely slandered by a sad fellow called Will 
Shalvspeare, whose Lancastrian partialities, and a 
certain knack at embodying them, has turned liis- 
tory upside down, or rather inside out;—and by 
that redoubted weapon hangs the nuiil of the still 
older Vernon, scpiire to the Black Prince, whose 
fate is the j-cm-Tso of liis descendant’s, since lie is 
more hnhdjted to the bard who took the troulilo to 
celebrate liim, for good-will ihim for Uilents,— 

* Amlddoa the route you inight discern one 
Drave knight, with pijies on shield, ycleped Vernon; 

Like a borne bond along the plain he thundered, 

Prost to be c.arving throtos, wliilc others jdundor^L!- - 

Then there is a model of a new niimtingale which 
I invented myself—a grcxit improvement on the 
Duke of Newcastle’s; and there are the hood tuad 
bells ot my falcon Chcwiut, nho spitted himself on 
a hei'on’s bill at I lorsely-moss—poor Cheviot, there 
is not a bird on the perches below, but arc kites 
and riflers compared to him; and there is my own 
light fowling-piece, with an im^Vovod fire-lock; witli 
twenty other treasures^ each more valuable than 
anotlicr—And there, that speaks for itself,” j 

Site pointed to the carved oak-frame of a full- 
length portrait by Vandyke, on which were inscribed, ’ 
ill Gothic letters, the w ords Vernon temper Tiret, 1 
looked at her for explanation. Do you not know,” ; 
said she, with some surprise, “our motto—the Vet- ' 
non motto, w here, [ 

‘ Like the solemn vice, Iniquity, 

moralize two meanings in one word? 

And do y ou not know our co^iaance, the pires I ” 
pointing to the armorial bcarmgs sculptured fin the 
oaken scutcheon, around which tlie legend xuLstJKu^ 
played. I 

“ Pipes I—they look more like penhy-^lq^es-^- 
But, pray, do not be angry with my ignbrSce,” 1 
continued, observii^ the colour mount to her ehi^k% 

“ i can mean no aimont to your armorial beiidkig«| 
for 1 do not even know my own.” « 

’• V ou an Osbaldistone* and bonfeae so much 





John, 

liiiii^lf, might be ymvc instructor* 
Eve^rWorance itself is a plummet over you,” 

“ Wuh shame I confess ft, my dear Miss Vernon, 
the raysteries couched under the hieroglyphics 
of heraldry are to nm as unintelligible as those of 
tlie pyramids of Egypt.” 

" wliat! is it possible I—Why, even my uncle 
reads Gwillyra sometimes of a winter night—Not 
I know the fibres of heraldry 1—of what could your 
I father be thinking ? ” 

1 Of tlie figures of arithmetic,” 1 answered; the 
, I most insignificant unit of wliich lie Imlds rnoi^e highly 
i ' than ail the blazonry of chivalry. But, though I 
1 am i^oram to this inexpressible degree, I have 
‘ knowledge and taste enough to admire that splen- 
; did picture, in which I think 1 can rliscover a family 
likeness to you. What case and dignity in the at- 
j titude!—what richness of colouring—what breadth 
and depth shade! ” 

Is ideally a fine painting she asked. 

' f se*en many work’s of the renowned art- 
ist,” replied, but never beheld one more to my 

J Well, I know as little of pictures as you do of 
: heraltiry,” replied Miss Vernon; yet I liavo tJio 
advantage of you, because 1 haA'o always admired 
; the painting witliout umk'rstanding its value.” 

I While I have neglected pipes and tabors, and 
all the whimsical combinations of chivalry, still I am 
! informed tliat they floated in the fields of ancient 
; fame. But you will allow their exterior appearance 
j is not so peculiarly mteresting to the nninformed 
! specjtator as that of a fine painting. — Wlio is the 
I person here represented'{” 

1 “ My grandfather. He sliared tlic misfortunes (»f 

Cliarles I., and, I am sorry to add, the excesses of 
iiis son. Our patrimonial eshite was greatly im¬ 
paired by his prodigality, and was aitogc‘tli{‘r lost 
by his successor, my unfortunate father. But pence 
be with them who liavc got it 1—it was lost in tlio 
* cM|b<tUoyalty.” 

j ^onr father, I presume, suffered In the poli¬ 
tical'dissensions of tile period?” 

He did indeed;—he lost his all. And lienct? is 
his child a dependent orphan — eating tlie bread of 
others — subjected to tlicir eaprices, and comiK-Iled 
to study their inclinations; yet prouder of having 
had such a father, than if, playing a more pnuUmt 
but less upright pjirf, he had left mo possessor of 
all the rich and fair baronies which his family once 
possessed.” 

As she thus spoke, the entrance of the servants 
with dumer cut off all conversation but that of a 
general nature. 

When our hasty meal was concluded, and the 
wine placed on the table, the domestic informed us, 
^ that Mr Raslileigh liad desired to be told when 
our dinner was removed.” 

“ Tell him,” said Miss Vernon, " we shall be'^ 
happy to see him if he will step this way—place 
motfior wine-glass and chair, and leave the room. 
—YouWust retire with him when he goes away,” 
she ood^ued, addressing herself to me; “ even 
my HbwUty cannot spare a gentleman above eight 
hours of the twenty-four; and T think wo have 
been together for at leaat that length of time.” 

^ The old scythe-man has moved so rapidly,” I 
mswet^ ^ that I could not count his strides,” 
f* Hush V* said Miss Vernon, “ here comes Rash- 


leigh f and she drew off her chair, to whli^ I to} 
approached mine rather closely, so as to n 
greater distance between ua# 

A modest tap at the door,— a gentle manner of 
opening when invited to enter,— a Studied softneSfi 
and humility of step and deportment, annoimced 
that the education of Rashleigh Osbaldistone at the 
College of St Omera accorded well with the ideas 
T entertained of the manners of an accomplished 
Jesuit. 1 need not add, that, as a sound Protestant, 
these ideas were not the most favourable. Why 
should you use the ceremony of knocking,” said 
Miss Vernon, *'■' when you knew that 1 was not 
alone?” 

This wiis spolcen with a burst of impatience, as if 
she had felt that Rashleigli’s air of caution and re¬ 
serve covered some insinuation of impertinent sus¬ 
picion. You have taught me the fonn of knocking 
at this d()or so peifectly, my fair cousin,?’ answered 
Raslileigh, without change of voice or manner, “that 
habit has become a second nature.” 

“ 1 j)rize sincerity more than courtesy, sir, and 
you know 1 do,” was Miss Vernon’s reply. 

“ Courtesy is a gallant gay, a courtier by name 
and by j»r(d'ossion,” rej)]icd Rashleigh, “ and there¬ 
fore most fit for a lady’s bower.” 

“ But Sincerity is the true knight,” retorted Miss 
Vernon, “ and tliorefoi’c much more welcome, cou¬ 
sin. But, to end a debate not over amusing to your 
stranger kinsman, sit down, Raslileigh, and give 
Mr Prancis Csbaldihtone your countenance to his 
glass of wine. I have done the honours of the din¬ 
ner, for the credit of Os))aldistono-llall.” 

Rashleigh sate down, and filled his glass, glancing 
his eye from Diana to me, with an embaiTussment 
wliieh his ntmast clforts could not entirely disguise. 

I thought ho appeared to bo uncertain eonccniing 
the extent of confidence she might have reposed in 
me, and hastened to lead the conversation into a 
channel which should sweep away his suspicion that 
Diana might liavo hetJ*ayod any socrids which rested 
between them. IMiss Vernon,” I said, “ Mr Rash- 
leigli, has recommended me to return my thanks to 
you for my speedy disengagement from the ridi¬ 
culous accusation of Monas; and, unjustly fearing 
my gratitude might not be wann enough to remind 
me of this duty, she has put my curiosity on its 
side, by rcfeiTing me to you for an account, or ra¬ 
ther explanation, of the events of the day.” 

“ Imleed ? ” answered Rashleigh; “ I should have 
thought” (looking keenly at Miss Vernon), “ that 
the lady herself might have stood interpreter;” and 
his eye, reverting from her face, sought mine, as if 
to search, from the expression of my features, whe¬ 
ther Diana’s communication had been as narrowly 
limited as my words had intimated. Mks Vernon 
retorted his inquisitorial glance with one of decided 
scorn; while I, uncertain whether to deprecate or 
resent his obvious suspicion, replied, “ If it is your 
pleasure, Mr Rashleigh, as it has been Miss Ver¬ 
non’s, to leave me in ignorance, I must necessarily 
submit; but, pray, do not witlihold your informa¬ 
tion from me, on the ground of imagining that I 
liave already obtained any on the subject. For I 
tell you as a man of honour, I am as ignorant as 
that pictui'e of anything relating to the events I 
have witnessed to-day, excepting tliat I understand 
from Miss Wrnoii, that you have been kindly actave 
in my favour.” 

“ Misb Vernon has overrated ray htonble efibrts,” 
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«ud ivasiilei({h, “ though I c^ui full credit for my 

z0r1 . Tiio ti’uth tJiat *s I galloped back to get 
j w>me ove of our family to join me in becoming your 
' biiil, which waa the most obvious, or, indeed, I may 
say, tho only way of serving you wliich occuiTed 
to my stupidity, I met the man CawniU—Colville 
—Campbell, or w'hatsoever they call him, I had 
understood from MoiTia tliat he was present when 
tlio robbery took place, and lunl the good fortune 
to prevail on him (with some dilhculty, 1 confess), 
to tender his evidence in your exculpation—which 
I presume was the means of your being released 
from an unpleasant situatioTi.” 

“ Indeed!—I am much your debtor for procuring 
such a seasonable evidence in my behalf. But 1 
cannot see why (liaving been, as he said, a follow'- 
sufferer with Morris), it should have required much 
trouble to persuade him to step forth and bear evi¬ 
dence, wliother to convict the actual robber, or free 
an innocent person.” 

“ You do not know the genius of that man’s 
country, sir,” answered llashleigh;—“ discretion, 
prudence, and foresight, ai’c their leading qualities; 
these are only modified by a muTew-spirited, but 
yet ardent patriotism, which forms as it were the 
outmost of the concentric bulw’;ii’lts with which a 
Scotchman fortifies liimsclf against all the attaelis 
of a generous philantliropiciil principle. Sunnount 
this mound, you find an inner and still deju'cr biu*- 
rier—tho love of his province, Ids village, or, most 
probably, his clan ; storm this second obstacle, you 
liavo a tldrd—his attachment to his own family— 

Ids father, mother, sons, daughters, luicles, aunts, 
and cousins, to the ninth gen(3ratiou. It is within 
these limits that a Scotclnnan’s social affection ex¬ 
pands itself, never reaching those whicli arc out- 
ennost, till all means of discbai‘ging itself in the 
interiur circles Inive been exliausted. It is within 
these circles that his heart tlirobs, each pulsation 
being fainter and fainter, till, beyond the widest 
boundary, it is almost unfelt. And wli.at is wxust 
of all, could you surmount all tliese concentric out¬ 
works, you have an imier citidel, deeper, higher, 
and more eflicient tluin them all—a Scotclmian’s 
love for himself.” 

“ All this is extremely eloquent and metipho- 
rical, Rashleigh,” said Miss Verncai, who listened 
with um’epressed impatience; there oi'e only two 
objections to it; first, it is not true; secondly, if 
line, it is notldiig to the purpose.” 

It is true, my fairest Diana,” returned lliisli- 
loigb ; “ and moreover, it is most instantly to tlie 
purpose. It is true, because you cmuiot deny that 
I know the country and people intimately, juid the 
character is drawn from deep and accurate con¬ 
sideration ;—and it is to the purpose, because it 
answei-s Mr Francis Osbaldistone’s question, and 
shows why this same wary Scotchnuin, coii^deriiig 
our kinsman to be neither liis countryman, nor a 
Ctimpbell, nor his cousin in any of the incxtricabie 
combinations by which they extend llicir pedigree; 
and, above all, seeing no prospect of persoiud ad- 
Viintage, but, on the contrary, mnch hazai’d of loss 
of time and delay of business”- 

“ Witlj other inconveniences, perhaps, of a na¬ 
ture yet uloi'e formidiible,” interrupted Miss Ver¬ 
non. 

“ Of which, doubtless, there might be many,” 

fiaid Rashleigh, continuing in tho same tone—‘‘ In _ _ 

short, my th^ry shows why this man, hoping for ! and bearing.^* 


no advantage, and of some inconven^^, 

might require a degi^ of persuasion ero h^Muld 
be prevailed on to give Ms testimony itf'favo^ of 
Mr Osbaldistone/* \ 

It seems surprising to me,‘^ I observed^ 
during tlie glance I cast over the declaration, or 
whatever it is termed, of Mr Morris, he should ne¬ 
ver have mentioned tluit Campbell was in libs com 
pany when he met the marauders.” 

“ I understood from Campbell, that he had taken 
his solemn promise not to mention that circum¬ 
stance,” replied llaslileigh: his reason for exact¬ 
ing such an engagement you may guess from what 
I have hinted—no wished to get back to bis own 
country, undelayed and unembarrassed by any of 
the judicial inquiries which he would liave been 
under the necessity of attending, had the fact of 
his being present at the robbery taken air while he 
was on tills side of the Border. But let liim ones 
he as distant as the Forth, Morris will, I warrant 
you, come fortli witli alhhe knows about him, /ind, 
it may be, a good deal more. Besides, Campbell 
is a very extensive dealer in cattle, and ha^^often 
occasion to send great droves into Nortbqitibcri. 
land; and, when driving suchati-adc, he would be 
a great fool to embroil fiimself* with our Northum¬ 
brian thieves, tlian whom no men who live ai*e more 
vindictive.” 

I diU’c bo sworn of that,” said Miss Vernon, 
with a tone wliich implied something more tlum u 
simple ac(tuiescence in the proposition. 

‘‘ Still,” said 1, resuming the subject, allow'iiig 
tlie force of the reasons which Campbell might 
have for desiring that Morris should be silent with 
regard to his pi<miisc when the robbery was com¬ 
mitted, I camiot yet see bow he could attain such 
lui influeiiee over the man, as to make liim suppress 
Ids evidence in that particular, at the manifest risk 
of subjecting his story to discredit.” 

Ihusliieigii agreed with me, tliat it w-as very ex- 
traordiriiU’v, and seemed to regret that he had not 
<juesti()iied tho Scotchman more closely on .-.that 
subject, which he allowed ir>oked extremely myste¬ 
rious. But,” he asked, immediately after tliia 
ac([uiescence, “ lU’e you very sure the eircuinstance 
of Morris’s b<dng accompanied b}’ Campbell is rejilly 
not alluded to in bis examination!” 

‘‘ 1 read the paper over hastily,” said I; but il 
is my strung impression that no sucli circumstance 
is mentioned;—at least, it must liave been touched 
on very slightly, since kti/ailed to catch my atten¬ 
tion.” i 

“ Ti-ue, true,” answ'ercd Rashleigh, forming hja 
ow n mfereiice while he adopted my words; in¬ 
cline to think with you, that the circiunstance must 
in regality liave been mentioned, but so slightly that 
it failed to atti'ac.t yoiu* attention. And tlien, as to 
CanipbeU’s interest with Morris, I incline to sup- 
pos(; that it must liavo been gained by playing 
^puu liis fears. This cliicken-heai*ted fellow, Moi*- 
ris, is bound, I understand, for Scotland, destined 
for some little employment under Government; 
and, }K)ssessiiig tlie courage of tile wratiifi4 dove, 
or most magnanimous mouse, he may havje been 
afraid to encounter tlie ill-will of such a kill^ow aa 
Campbell, whose very appearance would b^mougfa 
to fright liim out of liis Uttle wits. Ypu ob^eryud 
that Mr Campbell has at times a keen and anid^atod 
manner—something of a martial cast in Ma 
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1 own/’ I replied, " that his expression struck 
me occasiouaU^ fierce and sinister, and 

^ ^ peaceable professions. Has he 
served in the army?^^ 

"Yes —no —not, strictly speaking, served; but 
he has been, I believe, like most of his country¬ 
men, trained to arms. Indeed, among the hills, 
they carry them from boyhood to the grave. So, 
if von know anything of your fellow-traveller, you 
will easily judge, that, going to such a countiy, he 
will take care to avoid a quarrel, if he can help it, 
with any of the natives.—But, come, I see you de¬ 
cline your wine—and I too am a degenerate Os- 
bal^stone, so far as respects the circulation of the 
bottle. If you will go to my room, I will hold you 
a hand at piquet.’* 

We rose to take leave of Miss Vernon, who had 
from time to time suppressed, apparently with dif¬ 
ficulty, a sfrong temptation to break in upon Ilasli- 
leigh’s deMls. As we were about to leave the I’ooni, 
the smojjifm'cd fire broke forth. 

" My Osbaldistone,” she said, “ yonr own obser- 
vatio^will enable you to verify the justice, or in¬ 
justice of Kashleigh’s suggestions concerning such 
mdividuals as Mr Campbell and Mr Morris. But, 
in slandering Scotland, he has borne false witness 
against a whole country; and 1 request you will 
allow no weight to his evidence.” 

“ Perliaps,” I answered, “ 1 may find it some¬ 
what difficult to obey your iujunetion, Miss Ver¬ 
non; for 1 must owa I w^as bred up with no very 
I'avourable idea of our nui’thoru neighbours.” 

“ Distrust that part of your education, eii*,” she 
replied, and let the daughter of a Scotchwoman 
pray you to respect the huid which gave her pai’ent 
ibirth, until your own observation bus proved them 
to be unworthy of your good opinion. Preserve 
your hatred and contempt for dissimulation, basc- 
■ ess, and falsehood, wlioresoever they are to be met 
with. You will find enougli of all witlioiit Icavmg 
England.—Adieu, gentlemen,—I wish yon good j 


Alpd she signed to the door, with the miumcr of 
a princess dismissing her tr.'iin. 

We retired to Kashleigli's apartment, where a 
servant brought us coffee lunl cards. 1 had fomiod j 
my resolution to press liiv^hleigh no farther on tlie ■ 
events of the day. A mystery, and, as I thonglit, j 
not of a favoui’Jiblc complexion, .apiieared to hang 
over his conduct; but to ascertiiiii if my suspicions 
were just, it was necessa»y to tlirow' him off his 
guard. We cut for tlie deal, and were soon eiu- 
iiestly engaged in our play. I tliought 1 jierceived 
in this trifimg for amusement (for the stake which 
Kashleigh proposed was a mere trifle) sometlimg 
of a fierce and ambitious temper. He seemed per¬ 
fectly to understimd tlie beautiful game at which he 
played, but preferred, as it were on principle, the 
risking bold and precarious strokes to Iho ordinai’y 
rules of play; and neglecting the minor and betteiv 
bManced clmnces of 3ie game, ho liazarded every- 
tliing^for the cliaiice of piqueing, repiqueing, or ca- 
potin^ his adversary. So soon as the intervention 
of a game or two at piquet, like the music between 
the a drama, Imd completely interrupted our 

previcA course of conversation, Raslileigh appeared 
to tir^ of the game, and the cards were superseded 
by discourse, in wliich he assumed the lead. 

More teamed than soundly wise — better ac¬ 
quainted with men’s minds than with the moral 


' principles tliat ought to regukte them, he had eiW 
powers of conversation winch I have rarely 
equalled^ never excelled. Of this his manner im 
plied some consciousness; at least, it appeared to I 
me tliat he had studied hard to improve Ida natural 
advantages of a melodious voice, fluent and happy 
expression, apt language, and fervid imagination. 
He was never loud, never overbearing, never so 
much occupied with his own tlioughts as to outrun 
either the patience or the comprehension of those 
he conversed witli. His ideas succeeded each other 
with the gentle but iinintermitting flow of a plenti¬ 
ful and bounteous spring; wliile 1 have lieaixl those 
of others, who aimed at (listiiietion in conversation, 
nisli along like the turbid gush from the sluice of a 
mill-pond, as hurried, and as easily exhausted. It 
wiis late at night ere 1 could pait from a companion 
so fiiscinating j and, when 1 gained my own apart¬ 
ment, it cost me uo small effort to recall to my mind 
the cluiractor of Rashloigli, such as I had pictured 
him previous to this tet<v;i-tete. 

So effectual, my dear Tresham, does the sense o’ 
being pl<‘:ised and amused blunt our faculties o 
perception and discrimination of cliaracter, tliht 1 
can only compare it to the taste of certain fmits, 
at once luscious and ])oignant, which renders our 
palate tokiliy unfit for relishing or distinguisliing 
tlie viands which are subsequently subjected to its 
criticism. 


CHAPTER XI. 

What gars yo gaunt, my merrymen a' ? 

What gars yo look sac dreary? 

^Vliat gars ye hing your head sae sair 
lu the castle of Bahveario ? 

Old Scotch BaUad. 

The next moriiiug chanced to be Sunday, a day 
peculiarly liard to be got rid of at Osbaldistone- 
Hall; for after the formal religious service of the 
morning had b(!cn performed, at whicli all the fa¬ 
mily rcgnlai-ly attended, it was hard to say upon 
which individual, llasldoigh and Miss Vcnion ex¬ 
cepted, the fiend of emiui descended with the most 
abiindaut oiit])ouring of his spirit. To speak of my 
yesterday’s embarrassment amused Sir Hildebrand 
for severjil minutes, and he congratulated me on 
my deliverance from Morpeth or Hexham jail, as 
he w ould have done if I had fallen in attempting to 
clear a five-biirrcd gate, and got up without hurting 
myself, 

“ I bust had a lucky turn, lad; but do na be over 
venturous again. What, man! the Idng’s road is 
free to all men, bo they Whigs, be they Tories.” 

‘‘ Cii my word, sir, 1 am innocent of interrupt¬ 
ing it; ami it is tlie most provoking thing on eai^ 
that every person wall hike it for granted tliat I am 
accessary to a crime which I despise and detest, 
and which would, moreover, deservedly forfeit my 
life to tlic law s of my country.” 

“ Well, well, lad; even so be it; I ask no ques¬ 
tions— no man bound to tell on liimscll—that’s 
fair play, or the devil’s in’t.” 

Rashieigh hero came to my assistance; but I 
could not help tliinking that his arguments were 
cakulatod rather as hints to bis father to put on a 
show of acquiescence in my declaration of inno¬ 
cence, than fully to establish it. 

In your own house, my dear sir—and yoqj 
own nephew—you will not surely persist hi Start* 
36 
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mg his feelings, by seeming to dSscredlt what he 
is so stixHigly interested in afBnning. No doubt, 

r >u are fully deserving of all liis confidence, and 
am sure, were there anything you could do to 
assist him in tliis strange aifair, he would have 
recourse to your goodness. But my cousin Frank 
has been dismissed as an innocent man, and no one 
ts entitled to suppose him otherwise. For my part, 
I have not the least doubt of his innocence; and 
our family honour, 1 conceive, requires tliat we 
should maintain it with tongue and sword against 
tlie whole country.” 

<< Rashleigh,” said his father, looking fixedly at 
him, “ thou art a sly loon—thou hast ever been too 
cunning for me, and too cunning for most folks. 
Have a care thou provena too cuiming for thysell 
—two faces under one hood is no true heraldry. 
And since we talk of heraldry, I’ll go and read 
Gwillym.” 

Tliis resolution he intimated witli a yawn, resist¬ 
less as that of the Goddess in the Dunciad, which 
was responsively echoed by his giant sons, as they 
dispersed in quest of tlio pastimes to wliicli their 
minds severally inclined them—Perde to discuss a 
pot of March beer with the steward in the buttery, 
—-Tliomclifi' to cut a pair of cudgels, and fix tliem 
in tlieir wicker hilts,—Jolin to dross May-flies,— 
Bickon to play at pitcli and toss by himself, ins 
right hand against his left,—and Wilfred to bite 
his thumbs, and hum liiuisclf into a slmnlxu’ which 
should last till diimor-tiino, if possible. Miss Ver¬ 
non had retired to the library. 

R^hloigh and I wei’e left alone in the old hall, 
from which the servants, with their uaiial Imstle 
and awkwardness, had at length contrived to hnnw 
the remains of our substantial breakfast. 1 took 
the opportunity to uf)braid him with tlie manner 
in which he had spoken of my affair to his father, 
which I fninkly stilted was highly offonsivo to me, 
it seemed mtlier to exhort Sir Hildebrand to 
jonceal his suspicions, than to root them out. 

“ Why, w'liat can I do, my dear friend I ” replied 
fbislileigh : my father’s disposition is .so tenacious 
tff suspicions of all kinds, when once th<‘y take root 
(which, to do him justice, does not easily happen), 
that I have always found it the best way to silence 
him upon such subjects, instead of arguing woth him. 
rims I got the better of tlie weeds wUicli I cjinnot 
‘iradicate, by cutting them over as oftmi a.s they 
ippear, until at length they die away of themselves, 
riiorc is neither wisdom nor profit in disputing with 
such a mind as Sir Hildebrand’s, which hardens 
itself against conviction, and believes in its owm in¬ 
spirations as firmly as we good Catholics do in those 
of tlie Holy Father of Rome.” 

It is \evy hard, though, that I should live in 
the house of a man, and he a near relation too, who 
will persist in believing me guilty of a highway 
robbery.” 

“ My father’s foolish opinion, if one may give 
that epithet to any opinion of a father’s, does not 
affect your real innocence; and as to the disgrace 
of the fact, de^nd on it, that, considered in all its 
bearings^ political as well as moral, Sir Hildebrand 
regards it as a meritorious action—a weakening 
of Ihe enemy'^a i^oiling of the Amalekite8;aiid 
yon wHl stand the higher in his regard for your 
W^sed accession to it.” 

desire no nhni’s regard, Mr Raihleigh, on 
lodli terms aa must rink me in my own; and 1 


think these injurious suspicioiis will a 
good reason for quitting Oahal^tone 
1 shall do whenever I caja%>imnunicate on thd^sub- 
ject with my father.” ^ 

The dark countenance of RaaMeigh, though little 
accustomed to betray its maeteris feelings, exhi¬ 
bited a suppressed smile, which he inataatly chas¬ 
tened by a sigh. 

You are a happy man, Frank—you go and 
come, as the wind bloweth where it listeth. With 
your address, taste, and talents, you will soon find 
circles where they will be more valued, than amid 
the dull inmates of this mansion; while Ir—” 
He paused. 

“ And what is there in your lot ffiat can make 
you or any ono envy mine,— an outcast, as 1 may 
almost term myself, from my father’s house and 
favour?” 'I 

“ Ay, but,” answered Rashleigh, ‘^Wnsider the 
gratified sense of mdej>endence which you must 
have attained by a very temporary sac^ce,—for 
such 1 am sure yours will prove to be;—cemsider 
the power of acting as a free agent, of culwrating 
your own talents in the way to which your taste 
detennines you, and in which you are well quali¬ 
fied to distinguish yourself. Fame and freedom are 
cheaply purchased by a few weeks’ residence in the 
North, even tliougli your place of exile be Osbal- 
distone-Ilall. A second Ovid in Thrace, you have 
not his reasons for writing Tristia.” 

“ 1 do not know,” said I, blushing as became a 
young scribbler, “ how you should «^be so well ac¬ 
quainted with my truant studies.” 

“ There was an emissary of your father’s here 
sometime since, a young coxcomb, one TwjnealJ, 
who informed me concerning your secret sacrifices 
to the muse«, and a<ldcd, that some of your verses 
had been gi'oatly admired by the best judges.” 

Treshum, I believe you are guiltless of having 
ever essayed to build the lofty rhyme,; but you 
must have known in your day many an Apprentice 
find feiJow-craft, if not some of the master-masonS, 
in the Umijile of Apollo. Vanity is their uiyiver- 
sal foible, ii’om liim who decorated the shades of 
Twickenham, to the veriest scribbler whom he has 
lashed in his Dunciad. I had my own share,of tins 
common failing, and without considering how little 
likely this young fellow Twineall was, by tiuste and 
habits, either to be acquainted with one or two little 
pieces of poetry, which I had at times insinuated 
into Button’s coffec-liouife, or to report the opinion 
of the critics who frequented tiiat resort of wit and 
literature, I almost instantly gorged the bait; which 
Rashleigh pi.Tceiving, improved his opportunity by 
a diffident, yet apparently very anxious roquestj to 
be permitted to see some of my manuscript pro¬ 
ductions. 

“ You shall give me an evening in my own 
apartment,” he continued; “ for I must soon lose 
the cliamis of literary society for tlie drudgery of 
commerce, and the coarse ev<»y-day avocations of 
the world. I rept^at it, that my oomplianoe ivith 
my father’s wishes for the advantage of ray taiily, 
is indeed a sacrifice, especially considering the eabn 
and peaceful profesrion to wliich myedu^iondes 
tined me.” ^ 

I was vain, but not a tool, sad thEte hy^iocrisy 
was too strong for me to swiSow. " Yon ^fihtd 
not persuade me,” I replied, ** tha»t yon reidljure- 
gret to exchange the rituatioa of obscure 
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^ privatioi^s, fbr wealth and 
and the pleasures of the wox’ld ? ” 

R^Zhieigh «aw that he*rliad coloui’ed liis affecta¬ 
tion of moderation too liiglily, and, after a second’s 
pause, during which, I suppose, he calculated the 
degree of candour which it was necessary to use 
wiSi me (that being a quality of wliich he was never 
needlessly profuse), he answei*ed, with a smile— 

At my age, to be condemned, as you say, to 
wealth and the world, does not, indeed, sound so 
alarming as perliajxs it ought to do. But, with 
pai’don be it spoken, ym have niistiikcu my desti¬ 
nation—a Catholic priest, if you will, but not an 
obscure one. No, sir,—Raslileigh Osbaldistone will 
be more obscure, should lie rise to be the richest 
citizen in London, tlmu he might have been as a 
member of a church, whose minibtoi's, as some one 
says, ‘ set tluiir sandall’d feet on ])rince6.’ My fa¬ 
mily mteres|t at a certain exiled court is higli, and 
the weiglit vf^hich that court ought to possess, and 
does poas^js, at Rome, is yet higher—my talents 
not altp^^ther inferior to die education 1 have re¬ 
ceive jR In sober judgment, 1 migiit have looked 
ilwtfi'^a!35d to high cnmience in the church—in the 
dream of fancy, to the very liighest. Why miglit 
not” (he added, laughing, for it was ]wu*t of his 
manner to keep much of liis discourse apparently 
betw’ixt jest and earnest)—“ wliy might not Car¬ 
dinal Osbaldistone have swayed the fortunes of em¬ 
pires, well-born and well-connected, as well as the 
low-bom Mazarin, or Alberoni, tlie son of an Italian 
gardener ! ” 

Nay, I can give you no reason to the eoutrai’y; 
but in yoiu’ place I should not much regi'ct losing 
the cluince of such precai’ious and invidious eleva¬ 
tion.” 

“ Noitlier would 1,” he replied, “ were I sure 
that my present establishment was more eerhiin;— 
but that must depend upon civcumbUmces whicli I 
can only leaim by experience—the disposition of 
your father, for cxainj)]e.” 

the truth without finesse, Rashlcigh; 
you ^ould willingly know soinctliing of liim from 
melr 

** Since, like Dio Vernon, you make a point of 
following the bauricr of tlie good knight Sincerity, 
1 reply—cea’tainly.” 

“ Well, then, you will find in my fatlier a man 
who has ft)llowed tlie patJis of thriving more for the 
exorcise they afforded to liis talents, than for the 
love of the gold with which they are stmwed. liis 
active mind would have been happy in any situa- 
ta(»n which gave it scope for exertion, though tliat 
exertion luid been its sole x’eward. But his w'ealth 
Uaa ai'-cumulated, because, moderate and frugal in 
his habits, no new sources of expense have occurred 
to dispose of ills iiici’easiiig income. He is a man 
who hates dissimulation in others ; never practises 
it lumself; and is peculiarly alert in discovering 
motives through the coloiu’iug of language. Him¬ 
self silent by habit, he is readily disgusted by great 
talkers; the ratlmr, that the circumstances by which 
he is piOBt interested afford no great scope for con- 
Tersatipn. He is severely strict in Uie duties of 
religio:^ but you have no reason to fear his inter- 
letenc^ith yours, for he regards toleration as a 
»»ered priHCiple of political economy. But if you 
havp my «raeol>itical partialities, as is naturally to 
be yon will do \vell to suppress them in 

im prmna&Bf a&well os the least tendency to the 


highflying or Tory principles; for bo holds both 
in utter detestation. For the rest, liis word is bift 
own bond, and must be the law of all who act lai?- 
der him. He will fail in his duty to no one, and 
will pennit no one to fail towaids him; to culti* 
vate ills favour, you must execute his commandfii, 
instead of echoing liis sentoneuta. His greatest 
failings arise out of prejiitUees connected with lus 
own profession, or rather his exclusive devotion to 
it, which makes him sec little worthy of praise or 
attention, imless it be in some measime cuunectod 
with commerce.” 

“ O rare-painted portrait!” exclaimed Rasldeigh, 
when 1 was silent—“ Vandyke was a dauber to you, 
Frank. 1 see thy sire before me in all liis strength 
and wealaiess; loving and honouring the King as 
a sort of lord mayor of the empire, or chief of the 
hoard of trade—venerating the Commons, for the 
acts regulating the export trade—and respecting 
the Peers, because the Lord Cliaacellor sits on a 
woolsack.” 

Mine was a likeness, Raslileigh; yours is a 
caricature. But in return for the carta dxL 
which 1 have unfolded to you, give ino some lights 
on the gcogmphy of the unknown lands”- 

“ Un which you are wrecked,” said Raslileigh. 

It is not worth while;—it is no Isle of Calyjiso, 
umbrageous with shade and intricate witli silvan 
labyrinth—but a bare ragged Nortliumbrian moor, 
with as little to interest curiosity as to delight the 
eye ; you may descry it in all its nakedness in hall 
an hour’s survey, as well as if 1 were to lay it down 
before you by line and couii>ass.” 

“ O, but .something tliere is, wortliy a more at¬ 
tentive survey — What say you to Miss Vernon I 
Does not she form an interesting object in the 
landbcape, wei’e all round as rude as Iceland’s 
coast i ” 

1 ciiiild plainly perceive that Raslileigh disliked 
the topic now presented to him; but my frank eom- 
municatioii had given me the advjuitageous title to 
make inquiries in nn turn. Rasldeigh felt this, 
and found himself obliged to follow my lead, how¬ 
ever difficult he might find it to play his cards suc¬ 
cessfully. “ 1 have kno^^ n less of Miss Vernon,” 
he said, ‘‘ for some time, than 1 was wont to do 
formerly. In early fige 1 was her tutor; but as she 
advanced towards womanliood, my \'armus avoea- 
tiojih,—tlie gi'avity of the profession to which 1 was 
destiiicil,—tile peculiar nature of her engagements, 
— our mutual situation, in short, rendered a close 
and constant intimacy dangerous and improper. 1 
believe Miss Venion might consider my reserve as 
unkinibiess, but it was my duty; I fell as much as 
she seemed to do, when compelled to give way to 
prudence. But where was the safety in cultivating 
im intimacy witli a beautiful and susceptible girij 
whose heart, you are aware, must he yiven eitliei 
to the cloister or to a betrothed husbaim t” 

“ The cloister or a betrothed husband i” 1 echoed 
—“ Is that the altcniativc dcbtiiied for Miss Ver¬ 
non ? ” 

“ It is indeed,” said Raslileigh, with a sigh. ** I 
need not, I suppose, caution you against the 
ger of cultivating too closely tlie friendeh^ of IhlifliGi 
Vernon;—you are a man of the world, iMwi kaow 
how far yon can indulge yom*.seif in her aoctoly. 
with safety to yourself fyid iustice to hex\ BiUt it 
warn you, that, considering her ardent toii^per, yon 
must let your experience keep'guard nTer heras 
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well as yourself, for tlie specimen of yesterday may 
gen’c to sliow her extreme thoughtlessness and ne¬ 
glect of decorum.” 

There was sometlung, I was sensible, of truth, 
as well as good sense, in all tliis; it seemed to be 
given as a Mendly warning, and I liad no right to 
take it amiss; yet I felt I could with pleasure have 
run Rashleigh Osbaldistone tliruugli the body all 
tiie time he was speaking. 

“ Tlic deuce take his insolence!” was my internal 
meditation. “ Would he wish me to infer that Miss 
Vernon had fallen in love with tliat hatchet-face of 
his, and become degraded so low as to require his 
shyness to cure her of an imj)rudout passion ? 1 

will liave his meaning from him,” was my resolu¬ 
tion, if I should drag it out with cart-ropes.” 

For this purpose, 1 placed my temper under as 
accurate a guard as 1 could, and observed, That, 
for a lady of her good souse and acquii*ed accom¬ 
plishments, it wiis to be regretted that Miss Ver¬ 
non’s mimners were rather l)luut and rustic.” 

‘‘ Frank and unreserved, at least, to the extreme,” 
replied Ihishlcigh ; yet, trust me, she has jui ex¬ 
cellent heart. To tell you the trutli, should she 
continue her extreme avex’sion to the cloister, and 
to her destined husband, and should my own la¬ 
bours in the mine of Plutus promise to secure me 
a decent independence, 1 shall tliink of renewing 
our acquaintance, and sharing it with Miss Ver¬ 
non.” 

“ With all his fine voice, juid well-turned pe¬ 
riods,” thought I, tins same Rashleigh Osbaldis- 
toue is the ugliest mid most conceited coxcomb 1 
ever met with ! ” 

Rut,” continued RxLshleigh, as if thinking aloud, 
“ 1 should not like to supplant Thorncliff.” 

“ Supplaut ThornclilT! — Is your brother Tliorii- 
cliir,” 1 inquired, with great surprise, “ the des¬ 
tined husband of Diana Vernon?” 

“ Why, ay; her father’s commands, and a cer¬ 
tain family-contract, destine her to man’y one of 
Sir Hildebrand’s sous. A dispensation lias been 
obtained from Rome to Diana Vernon to marry 
Blank Osbaldistone, Esq., son of Sii’ Hildebrand 
Osbaldistone, of Osbaldistoue-llall, Bart., and so 
forth; and it only remains to pituli upon the happy 
man whoso name shall fill the gap in the maiiu- 
' script. Now, as Forcie is seldom sober, my father 
pitched on Thomcliff, as the second prop of the 
family, and therefore most proper to carry on the 
lino of tlio Osbaldistones.” 

‘‘ The young lady,” said I, forcing myself to as¬ 
sume an air of pleasantry, which, 1 believe, became 
mo extremely ill, would perhaps have been in¬ 
clined to look a little lower on the family-tree, for 
the branch to which she was desirous of clinging.” 

I Ciumot say,” he replied. There is room for 
little choice in our family; Dick is a gambler, Jolm 
a boor, and Wilfred an ass. 1 believe my father 
really made the best selection for poor Die, after 
all.” 

“ The present company,” said I, being always 
excepted.” 

0, my destination to the church placed me out 
of the question; otlierwise I will not affect to say, 
that, < .ualified by my education both to instruct and 
guide Miss Vernon, I might not have been a more 
eveditablo choice than any of my elders.” 

“ And so thought the young lady, doubtless?” 

You are not to suppose so,” answered Rash¬ 


leigh, with an affectation of denial whij^ 
trivod to convey the strongest affirmatiott-lSip 
admitted of: “ friendship-^nly friendsliip—f(S 
the tie betwixt us, ana tlie tender affection 
opening mind to its only instnictor—Love 
not near us—I told^you I was wise in time.” 

1 felt little inclination to pursue this conversation 
any fartlier, and, shaking myself clear of Raslileigh, 
withdrew to my own apai’tment, wliich I recollect 
1 traversed with much vehemence of agitation, 
repeating aloud the expressions which had most of¬ 
fended me.—Susceptible—ardent—tender affec¬ 
tion—Love!—Diana Venion, the most beautiful 
creature I ever beheld, in love with him, the bandy¬ 
legged, bull-necked, limping scoiindi’el! Richard 
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the Thii’d in all but his hump-back 
opportunities he must have had dur.^ 
course of lectures ; and the fellow' 
easy strain of sentiraent; and her exfme: 
sion from every one who spoke and actl[)u 
moil sense; ay, and her obvious pique 
with admiration of his talents, wliicli lookecf|[er 
the result of neglected attacluuent as anythii^g 
—Well, and what is it to me, that I should stoflif 
and rage at it? Is Diana Vernon the first pretty girl 
that hits loved or married an ugly fellow? And if 
she were free of every Osbaldistone of them, wliat 
concern is it of mine ?—A Catholic—a Jacobite— 
a termagant into the boot—for me to look that way 
wore utter madness.” 

By throwing such reflections on the flame of my 
displeasure, 1 subdued it into a sort of smouldeiing 
beart-buniing, and appeared at the dixmer-table in 
as sulky a Iniinour as could well be imagined. 


CHAPTER XII. 

Drunk?—and gpeak parrot?—and squabble?—swagger?— 

Swear?—and discourse fustian with one’s own shadow. 

oWeixo. 

1 HAVE already told you, my dear Trcsham,^/liat 
probably was no news to you, that my pripcijial 
fault was an unconquerable pitch of pride, wliich 
exposed mo to frequent mortification. I had not 
even whispered to myself, that I loved Diana Ver¬ 
non ; yet no sooner did I hear Rashleigh talk of 
her as a which he might stoop to carry off, or 
neglect, at his pleasure, than every step which the 
poor girl had taken, in the iimocence and openness 
of her heiu’t, to form a'sort of friendsliip with me, 
seemed in my eyes the most insulting coquetry, „ 
‘‘ Soil! she would secure me as a pis oiler, 1 ■ 

pose, in case Mr Rashleigh Osbaldistone should ndf ‘ 
take compassion upon her! But 1 will satisfy her 
that 1 am not a person to be trepanned in that man¬ 
ner—,1 will make her. sensible tliat I seq fl|irough 
Iicr arts, and that I scorn them.” 

I did not reflect for a moment, that all tliis in¬ 
dignation, wliicU I had no right whatever to enter¬ 
tain, proved that I was anything but indifferent 
to Aliss Vernon’s cliarms; and I sate down to table 
in liigh ill-humour with her and all the dahghters 
of Eve. 

IMiss Vernon heard me, witli surpmei return 
un^'acious answers to one or two playful sSrokes of 
satire w^hich she threw out with her usual fr^dom 
of speech; but, having no suspicion that offeno^>^ 
meant, she only replied to my rude reporter 
jests somewliat similar, but by hx^ir 
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tljougii pointed by her wit. At length she 
, wfts really out of humour, and answered 
my rude speeches thus;— 
ley say, Mr Frank, tliat one may gather sense 
fools—-I heard cousin Wilfred refuse to play 
longer at cudgels the otlier day with cousin 
Thomie, because cousin Tliomie got angry, and 
struck harder than tho rules of amicable combat, it 
seems, pennitted. ‘Were I to break your head in 
good earnest,' quoth lionest Wilfred, ‘ I cai*e not 
how angry you are, for I should do it so much the 
more easily;—but it’s hard I should get raps over 
the costard, and only pay you back in make-be¬ 
lieves*— Do you understand the moral of this, 
Frank!** 

“ I liave never felt myself under the necessity, 
madam, of studying how to extract the slender por¬ 
tion of sense/ with wliich this family season their 
conversation^’* , 

Necesj^.y 1 and madam! — You surprise me, | 

coiveil^ unfortunate in doing so.” 

I to suppose that this capricious tone is | 
smous! or is it only assumed, to inako your good- j 
humour more valuable 1 ” i 

“ You have a right to the attention of so many I 
gentlemen in this family, Miss Vernon, that it can¬ 
not be worth your while to inquire into the cause 
of my stupidity and bad spirits.” 

“ What! *’ she said, “ am 1 to understand, then, 
that you have deserted iny faction, and gone over 
to the enemy!” 

Then, looking across the table, and observing 
that Rashleigh, who was seated opposite, was watch¬ 
ing us with a singidar expression of interest on his 
harsh features, she continued — 

“ Horrible thought! —Ay, now I see 'ti* true 
For the grim-visaged Rashleigh smiles on me, 

And points at thee tor ids t- 


Well, thank Heaven, and the unprotected state 
wliich has ,tiught me endurance, I do not tike of- 
fenc^eWastfy; and that I may not be forced to quar¬ 
rel, whetlier I like it or no, I liave the honour, 
earliey than usual, to wish you a happy digestion 
of your dinner and your bad humo\ir.” 

And she left tho table accordingly. 

Upon Miss Vernon s departure, I found myself 
very little satisfied with my own conduct. I had 
hurled back offered kindness, of wliich circumstan¬ 
ces had but lately pointed out the honest sincerity, 
and I had but just stopped short of insulting the 
beautiful, and, as she had said with some emphasis, 
tlie unprotected being by w'hom it was proffered. 
My conduct seemed brutal in my own eyes. To 
combat or drown these painful reflections, I ap¬ 
plied myself more frequently than usual to tho wine 
which circulated on the table. 

The agitated state of my feelings combined with 
my habits of temperance to give rapid effect to the 
bevera^. Habitual topers, 1 believe, acquire tho 
power m soaking themselves with a quantity of 
liquor that docs little more tliau muddy those in- 
tellecte^,, wliich in tlieir sober stito are none of the 
clearest^ but men who are strangers to tlie vice of 
drunkeMless as a habit, are more powerfully acted 
upon 1^ intoxicating liquors. My spirits, once 
aroii^, became extravagant; 1 talked a great deal, 
argo^ upon what I knew nothing of, told stories 
of I forgot the point, then laughed immode- 
fately at my own foriretfuluese t I accepted several 
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beta without having the least judgment ; I dial* 
lenged the giant John to wrestle wiui me, altliough 
he had kept the ring at Hexham for a year, and I 
never tried so much as a single fall. 

My uncle had the goodness to interpose and pre¬ 
vent this consummation of drunken folly, which, 1 
suppose, would have otherwise ended in my neck 
being broken. 

It lias even been reported by inalignei*s, that 1 
sung a song while under tliis vinous influence; but, 
as 1 remember nothing of it, and never attempted 
to turn a tune in all iny life before or since, I would 
willingly hope there is no actual foundation for the 
calumny. I was absurd enough without this exag¬ 
geration. Without positively losing my senses, I 
speedily lost all command of my temper, and iny 
impetuous passions whirled me onward at their 
pleasure. 1 had sate down sulky and discontented, 
and disposed to be silent—the wine rendered me 
loquacious, disputatious, and quarrelsome. I con¬ 
tradicted wliatever was asserted, and attacked, 
without any respect to my uncle’s table, both his 
politics and his religion. The affected moderation of 
Rashleigh, which ho well knew how to qualify with 
irritating ingredients, was even more provoking to 
me than the noisy and bullying language of his ob¬ 
streperous brothel's. My uncle, to do him justice, 
endeavoured to bring us to order; but his autliority 
wjis lost amidst the tumult of wine and passion. At 
length, frantic at some real, or sui)i)osed injurious 
insinuation, I actually staoick Rashleigh with my 
fist. No Stoic philosopher, superior to his own 
pjissioii and that of others, could have received an 
insult with a higher degree of scorn. What he him¬ 
self did not think it apparently worth while to re¬ 
sent, Thornclifl* resented for him. Swords were 
draiMi, and we exchanged one or two passes, when 
the otlier brothers separated us by main force; 
and I shall never forget the diabolical sneer which 
writhed Rashleigh’s wayward features, as I was 
forced from the apartment by the main strength 
of tw'o of these youthful Titans. They secured me 
in my apartment by locking the door, and 1 hoard 
them, to my inexpressibis rage, laugh heartily as 
they dcbcended the stairs. I essayed in my fury to 
break out; but the window-gi'ates, and the strength 
of ii door clenched with iron, resisted my efforts. 
At length I threw myself on my bed, and fell a.sleep 
.amidst vows of diz’e revenge to be token in the en¬ 
suing day. 

But with the morning cool repentance came. I 
felt, in the keenest maimer, the violence and ab¬ 
surdity of my conduct, and was obliged to confess 
that wine and passion had lowered my intellects 
even below those of Wilfred Osbaldistone, whom I 
held in so much contempt. My uncomfortable re¬ 
flections were by no means soothed by meditating 
the necessity of an apology for my improper behar 
viour, and recollecting tliat Miss Vernon must be 
a witness of my submission. The impropriety and 
unkindness of my conduct to her personally, added 
not a little to these galling considerations, and for 
this I could not even plead the miserable excuse of 
intoxication. 

Under all these aggravating feelings of sham© 
and degradation, I descended to tlie breakfast-hall, 
like a criminal to receive sentence. It chanced that 
a hard frost had rendered it impossible to take out 
the hounds, so that I had the additional mortifica¬ 
tion to meet the family, excepting only Rashleigh 
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mil Mis» Vemm, in foil ^liran^ snirmmding tlie 
cold venison-pasty and cliine of beef. They wore in 
high glee as I entered, and I eoidd easily imagine 
that the jests were fiimished at my exjKjnse. In 
fact, wliat 1 was disp<ised to consider with serious 
pain, xv'as regarded as an excellout good joke by 
my uncle, and the greater part of my cousins. Sir 
Hildebrand, wliile he rallied me on the exploits of 
the preceding evening, swore he thought a young 
fellow ba^l better be tlirice drunk in one day, than 
sneak sober to bed like a presbyterian, and leave a 
batch of honest fellows, and a double quart of claret. 
And to hack this consolatory speecli, lie poured out 
a lju’ge bumper of brandy, exhorting me to swallow 

a hair of the dog that had hit me.’’ 

** Never mind these lads laughing, nevoy,” he 
continued; ^ they would have been all as great 
milksops as yourself, had I not nui’sed them, as one 
may say, on the toast and tank.anl.” 

Ill-nature was not the fault of my cousins in 
general; they saw I was vexed and liurt at the re¬ 
collections of the prece<ling evening, and endea¬ 
voured, with clumsy kindness, to remove the painful 
Impres«?ion they had made on me. Thorncliff alone 
bKiked sullen and unreconciled. Tliis young man 
had never liked me from the lx‘ginning; and in 
tlie nuarks of athMition occasionally shown me by 
his brotheri^ awkward as they were, he alone had 
never joined. If it was true, of which, ho\v<‘vcr, I 
liegan to have my doubts, that he was considered 
by the family, or rogiirded himself, as the destined 
husband of Miss Vernon, a sentiment of jealousy 
might h.nve spning up in his mind from the marked 
predilection wliicli it was tliat young lady’s pleasure 
to show for one vvbom Tlioniclilf might, perhaps, 
tJiink likely to become :i dangerous rival. 

Rjishlelgh at last enbu'od, his visage as dark .os 
mourning weed — brooding, I could not but doubt, 
over the unjustifiablo and disgraceful insult 1 bad 
ottered to him. I had already settled in my own 
mind bow 1 was to l»ehave on the occasion, and had 
schooled myself to })elieve, that true honour con¬ 
sisted not in defending, but in apologizing for, an 
injury so mucli dispr^jportioned to any prov'oeation 
I iTiigltt have to allege, 

1 therefore luustojied to meet Rashk'igh, and to 
express myself in tlu^ higlu'st degree sorry for the 
violence with which I had actt*d on the preceding 
evening. ‘‘ No circumstances,” 1 said, “ could have 
wiaiiig from me a single word of apology, save my 
own conscimisness of the impropriety of my beha¬ 
viour. I hoped niy cousin would accept of my regrets 
so sincerely offered, and consider how nuich of my 
misc(»nduct was owing to the excessive hospitality 
of Oshaldistone-Hall, ’ 

“ He shall be friends w'ith thee, lad,” cried the 
honest knight, in tlie full effusion of his heart; “ or 
(i — n me, if I call him son more!—Why, Rashio, 
dost stand tl^ere like a log 1 Sorri/ for it is all a 
jfentlenmn can say, if lie happens to'do anything 
awry, especially over his claret. I served in Houns¬ 
low, and should know something, 1 think, of alfairs 
of honour. Let me hear no more of this, and we’ll 
eo in a body and rummage out the badger in Bir- 
Kenwood-btyak.” 

Raslileigh*s face resembled, as I have already 
auticed, no other countenance that I ever saw. But 
singularly lay not only in the features, but 
to tibe mode of eh^ging tlieir expression. Other 
MMintenances, in alt^ng from gtief to joy, or from 


^ anger to satisfaction, pass ^ough 
' val, ere tiie expression of the predoniinastlM^sion 

* supersedes entirely that of Itv predecessor. There 
is a sort of twilight, like that between the clearing 

I up of the darkness and the rising of the sun, wfote 
‘ tlie swollen muscles Hahsi<io, the dark eye clears, 

! the forehead relaxes and expands itself, and the 
' whole renmtenance loses its sterner shades, a»id be^ 

* comes serene and placid. Rashleigh’s face exlnbifed 
I none of these gi*adatiotts, but changed almost in- 
I stantaneously foom the expression of one pa.ssion to 
I that of the contrary. 1 can compai'e it to nothing 
! but the sudden shifting of a .scene in the theatre, 

I where, at the whistle of the prompter, a cav^em dis- 
I appears, and a grove arises. 

My attention was strongly arrested by this pe- 
! eiiliarity on the present occasion. At Riishleigh’s 
! first entrance, " black he stood as night!” >Vitb 
the same inttexible countenance he licai’d my excuse 
and liis father’s exhortation; and it not until 
Sii* Hildebrand had done speaking, that the cloud 
cleared away at once, and he expressed, in t!il^ kind¬ 
est and most civil terms, his perfect satis^tfon 
with the very handsome apology I had offered. 

“ Indeed,” he Siiid, 1 have so poor a brain my¬ 
self, when 1 impose on it the least burden beyond 
my usual thix»e glasses, that I have only, like honest 
Caasio, a very vague recollection of the confusion 
of hist night—reineinber a mass of things, but no¬ 
thing distinctly—a quaiTcl, but nothing wherefore 
--So, my dear cousin,” he continued, shaking me 
kindly by the hand, conceive how much I am 
relieved by finding that I liavc to receive an apo¬ 
logy, instead of having to make one—1 will not 
have a word said npon the subject more; 1 should 
Ik* very foolish to institute any scnitiny into an ac¬ 
count, when the bahincc, wliich 1 expected to be 
agaiast me, lias been so unexpectedly and agreeably 
stroick in my favour. You sfse, Mr Osbaldistone, I 
I am practising tlie language of Lombard Street, and 
qualifying rny.self for my new calling.” 

As 1 was about to answer, and raised mj^oyes 
for the purpose, they encountered tho.se of'Miss 
Vernon, who, having entered the room unobserved 
during the conversation, had given it her close at¬ 
tention. Abashed and eonfoundod, I fixed my eyes 
on the ground, and made my escape to the hreakfast- 
tahlc, where I herded among my Imsy cousins. 

My uncle, that the events of the preceding day, 
might not pass out of our memory wiflioiit a prac¬ 
tical moral le.sson, *o(tk occasion to give llashieigh 
and me his serious advice to correct our milksop 
habits, as he termed them, and gradually to inure 
our brains to bear a gentlemanlike quantity of li¬ 
quor, without brawls or breaking of heads. He re¬ 
commended that we should begin piddling wdth a 
regular quai*t of claret per day, which, with the aid 
of March bwr and brandy, made a handsqme com¬ 
petence for a beginner in the art of toping. And 
for our encouragement, he assured us thaUie had 
knowm many a man who had lived to o* years 
without having drunk a pint of t^in® at a/sitting, 
who yet, by falling into honest company, and ftd- 
lowing hearty example, had afterwards been num¬ 
bered among the beat good fellows of the ajtd 
could carry off their six bottles under tneir belt 
qnietly and comfortably, without brawling OT 
bling, and be neither sick nor sorry the next mom« 
tog* ^ 

Sage as tins advice was, and eotnfortabie as Was 
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fjeoprospect it held out to me, I profited but little 
by &jj^e3^ortatlon---partIy, periiaps, because, as 
ofte^^' I raised my eyes from the table, I observed 
Vernon’s looks fixed on me, in which I tliought 
r could read grave compassion blended with regret 
and displeasure. I beg^ to consider how I should 
seek a scene of explanation and apology with her 
also, when she gave me to understand she was de¬ 
termined to save me the trouble of soliciting an j 
interview, ‘‘Cousin Francis,” she said, addressing 
me bv the same title she used to give to the other 
Osbwdistones, although I liad, properly speaking, 
no title to be called her kinsman, “ I have encoun¬ 
tered tliis morning a difficult passage in the Divma 
Comxnedia of Dante; will you have the goodness to 
step to the library and give me your assistance ? 
and when you have unearthed for me the meaning 
of the obscure Florentine, we will join the rest at 
Birkenwond-bank, and see their luck at uneai’thing 
the badgc^"* 

I signi^d, of course, my readiness to wait upon 
her. J&felileigh made an offer to accompany us. “ I 
am s^lmiething better skilled,” he said, ‘‘ at tracking 
llM5V:^nse of Dante through the metaphors aud eli¬ 
sions of his wild and gloomy poem, tlian at hunting 
the poor inoffensive hermit yonder out of his cave,” 

“ Pardon me, Rashleigh,” said Miss Vernon, 

“ but as you are to occupy Mr Francis’s place in 
the counting-house, you must surrender to him the 
charge of your pupil’s education at Osbaldistonc 
Hall. We shall call you in, however, if thei*e is 
any occasion ; so pray do not look so grave upon it. 
Besides, it is a shame to you not to understand 
field-sports—What will you do should (Mir uncle in 
Crane-Alley ask you the signs by which you track 
a badger?” 

“ Ay, true, Die, —true,” said Sir Hildebrajid, 
witli a sigh. “ 1 misdoubt Riishleigh will be foimd 
short at the leap when he is put to the trial. An he 
would ha’ Icanied useful knowledge like his bro¬ 
thers, he was bred up where it gi’ew, I wuss; hut 
F^:a^h^ntics, and book-learning, with the new 
tunpps, and the rats, and the Hanoverians, ha’ 
changed the world tliat 1 hu’ known in Old Faigland 
— But come along with ns, Uashie, and carry my 
Uunting-staif, man; thy cousin lacks none of tliy 
company as now, and 1 wonna ha’ Die crosscut — 
It’s ne’er be said there was hut one woinau in Os- 
baldistone-IIall, and she died fur lack of her will.” 

Rashleigji followed his father, as he commandcMl, 
not, however, ere he had wliispered to Diana, “ 1 
suppose I must iu discretion bring the courtier, 
Ceremony, in my company, and knock when 1 ap¬ 
proach the door of the library i ” 

“ No, no, Rashleigh,” said Miss Vernon ; “ dis¬ 
miss from your company the false archimage Dis¬ 
simulation, and it will better ensiu’e your free access 
to our classical consultations.” 

So saying, she led the way to the lil)niry, and I 
followed—Tike a criminal, I was going to say, to 
execi^onj but, as I bethink me, I have used the 
simile once, if not twice before. Without any simile 
at all, then, I followed, witli a sense of awkward 
and conscious emliarrassment, which I would have 
given kgreat deal to shake off. I thought it a de- 
gra^ijjand unworthy feeling to attend one on such 
m occasion, having breathed the air of the ConU- 
long enough to have imbibed , the notion that 
gallantry, and something approaching to 
w^U-bred ^If-assurance, shotdd distinguish the gen¬ 


tleman whom a fair lady selects for her comfooka 
in a tcte-h4He, 

My English feelings, however, were too many Ibff 
my French education, and I made, I believe, a very 
pitiful figure, when Miss Vernon, seating herself 
majestically in a huge elbow-chair in the libraryi 
like a judge about to hear a cause of importance*' 
signed to me to take a chair opposite to her (which 
I did, much like the poor fellow who is going to be 
tried), and entered upon conversation in a tone of 
bitter irony. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Dire was his thought, who first in poison steep'd 
The weapon form'd for slaughter— direr his, 

And worthier of damnation, who instill’d 
The mortal venom in the social cup, 

To till the veins with death instead of life. 

/inonymousm 

“ Upon my word, Mr Francis Osbaldistone,” said 
Miss Vernon, with the air of one who thought her¬ 
self fully entitled to assume the privilege of ironical 
reproach, which she was pleased to exert, “your 
character improves upon us, sir—I could not have 
thought that it was in you. Yesterday might be 
considered as your assay-piece, to prove yourself 
entitled to be free of the corporation of Osbaldis- 
tone-Hall. But it was a masteipiece.” 

“ I am quite sensihle of my ill-breeding, Miss 
Vernon, and 1 can only say for myself that I had 
received some communications by which my spirits 
were unusually agitated. I am conscious 1 was im¬ 
pertinent and absurd.” 

“ You do yourhclf great injustice,” said the mer¬ 
ciless monitor—“ you have contrived, by what I 
saw and have since heard, to exhibit in the course 
of one evening a happy display of all the various 
masterly quaiilieations which distiugiiisli your se¬ 
veral cousins;—the gentle and generous temper of 
the benevolent Rashleigh,—the temperance of Per- 
eie,—the cool cmiragc of Thornclitf,— John’s skill 
in dt)g-brcaking, — Dickon’s aptitude to betting,— 
all *‘\liil)ited by the single individual Mr Francis, 
aud that with a selection of time, place, and circum¬ 
stance, worthy the Uiste mid sagacity of the sapient 
Wilfnd.” 

“ 1 lave a little mercy, Miss Veraou,” said I; for I 
confess 1 thought the schooling as severe as the case 
merited, esp«‘eially considering from wliat quarter 
it came, “ and forgive me if 1 suggest, as an excuse 
for follies I am not usually guilty of, the custom of 
this house and country. 1 am far from approving of 
it; but we liave Shakspeare’s authority for saying, 
that good wine is a good familiar creature, and tliat 
any man living may be overtaken at some time.” 

“ Ay, Mr Francis, but he places the panegyric 
and the apology in the mouth of the greatest villain 
his pencil Invi drawn. 1 will not, however, abuse 
the ailvantage your quotation has given me, by 
overwhelming you with the iTfutation with which 
the victim Cassio replies to tlie tempter lago. I 
only wish you to know, that there is one person at 
lea.st sorry to see a youth of talents and ex^ecta^ 
tioiis sink into the slough in which the inliabitantu 
of this house are nightly wallowing.” 

“ 1 "'liave but wet my shoe, I assure you, Mias 
Vernon, aud am too sensible of the filth of the 
die to step farther in.” 

“ If such be your resolution,” she replied, ^ Ift if 
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a wise one. But I was so much vexed at what I 
heard, thiit your concerns have pressed before my 
own.—You behaved to me yesterday, during din¬ 
ner, as if something liad been told you which less¬ 
ened or lowered me in your opinion— I beg leave 
to ask you what it was?^* 

I was stupified. The direct bluntness of the de¬ 
mand was much in the style one gentleman uses to 
another, when requesting explanation of any part 
of his conduct in a good-humoured yet determined 
manner, and was totally devoid of the circumlocu¬ 
tions, shadings, softenings, and periphrasis, which 
usually accompany explanations betwixt persons of 
different sexes in the higher orders of society. 

I remained completely embarrassed; for it pressed 
on my recollection, that Rashleigh’s communica¬ 
tions, supposing them to be correct, ought to have 
rendered Miss Vernon rather an object of my com¬ 
passion, tlian of my pettish resentment; and had 
they funiished the best apology possible for my 
own conduct, still I must liave had the utmost dif¬ 
ficulty in detailing wliat inferred such necessary 
and natural offence to Miss Vernon’s feelings. She 
observed my hesitation, and proceeded, in a tone 
somewhat more ])eremptory, but still temperate and 
civil—I hope Mr Osbaldistone does not dispute 
my title to request this explanation. I have no re¬ 
lative who can protect me; it is, thcrefoi'c, just that 
I be permitted to protect myself.” 

I endeavoured with hesitation to throw the blame 
of my rude behaviour upon indisposition—upon 
disagreeable letters from London. She suffered me 
to exhaust my apologies, and fairly to run myself 
aground, lisUming all the while with a smile of ab¬ 
solute incredulity. 

** And now, Mr Francis, having gone through 
your prologue of excuses, with the same bad grace 
with which all prologues are delivcrcul, please to 
draw the curtain, and show mo that which I desire 
to see. In a word, let mo know w'hat liashleigh 
Bays of me; for he is the grand engineer nn<l first 
mover of all the machinery of Osbaldistone-Hall.” 

But, supposing there was anything to tell, 
Miss Vernon, what does he deserve that betrays 
the secrets of one ally to another 1—Rashlcigh, you 
yourself told me, remained your ally, though no 
longer your friend.” 

1 liave neither patience for evasion, nor incli¬ 
nation for jesting, on the present subject. ILashlcigh 
cannot—ought not—dare not, lioid any language 
respecting me, Diana Vernon, but what I may de¬ 
mand to hear repeated. That there are subjects 
of secrecy and confidence betw'ccn us, is most cer¬ 
tain ; but to such, his communications to you could 
have no relation; and with such, J, as an indivi¬ 
dual, have no concern.” 

I had by this time recovered ray presence of mind, 
and hastily determined to avoid making any dis¬ 
closure of wliat Riishleigh had told me in a sort 
of confidence. There was something unworthy in 
retailing private conversation; it could, I thought, 
do no good, and must necessarily give Miss Venion 
great pain. I therefore replied, gravely, that 
nothing but frivolous talk had passed between Mr 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone and me on the state of the 
fiiraily at the Hall; and I protested, that nothing 
had been said which left a serious impression to 
her disadvantage* As a gentleman, 1 said, 1 could 
not be more explicit in reporting private conver- 
mtion.” 


She started up with the animation of a Cayilla 
about to advance into battle. This 
your turn, sir,—I must have another answe^from 
you.” Her featiu'cs kindled — her brow beeline 
flushed—her eye glanced wild-fire as she proceied* 
ed—I demand such an explanation, as a woman 
basely slandered has a right to demand from every 
man who calls himself a gentleman—as a creature, 
motherless, friendless, alone in the world, left to 
her own guidance and protection, has a right to 
require from every being having a happier lot, in 
the name of that God who sent tnem into the world 
to enjoy, and her to suffer. You shall not deny me | 
—or,” she added, looking solemnly upwards, you j 
wall rue your denial, if there is justice for wTong 
cither on earth or in heaven.” 

I w’as utterly astonished at her vel^ /^Ksblei^di’s 
felt, tluis conjured, timt it became 
asule scrupulous delicacy, and gave heib excu.se 
distinctly, tlie heads of the information 
leigh had conveyed to me. 

She sate down and resumed her compoln^ 
soon as I entered upon the subject, and wh^^-yy 
stopped to seek for the most delicate turn of cx^ j 
pression, she repeatedly interrupted me, with Go 
on—pray, go on; the first w'ord which occurs to * 
you is the plainest, and must be tho best. Do not 
think of my feelings, but speak as you would to an 
unconcerned third party.” j 

Tims urged and encouraged, 1 stammered through 
all tlie account which Rashleigh had given of her 
early contract to marry an Osbaldistone, and of the 
uncertainty and difficulty of her choice; and there 
I would willingly have paused. But her penetration 
discovered that tliore was still something behind, 
and even guessed to what it related. 

Well, it w'as ill-natured of Rashleigh to tell tliia j 
tale on me. J am like the poor girl in the fairy j 
txile, who w'as betrotlied in her cradle to the Black ; 
Bear of Norway, imt complained chiefly of being 
called Bruin's bride by her companions tit school. 
But besides all this, Rashleigh said something of 
himself with relation to me—Did he notl” \ 

“ lie eertaiuly hinted, that were it not for tlie 
idea of supplanting liis brother, he would now, in 
consequence of his change of profession, be desirous 
that tlie word Rashleigh should fill up tlie blank in 
the dispensation, instead of the word Thorncliff.” 

Ay? indeed?” she replied—w'as he so very 
condescending?—Too much lionour forsliis humble 
handmaid, Diana Vernon—And she, I suppose, was 
to be enraptured with joy could such a substitute 
be effected ? ” 

‘‘ To confess the tnith, he intimated as much, 

and even farther insinuated”- 

“What?—Let me hear it alll” she exclaimed, 
hastily. 

“ That he had broken off your mutual intimacy, 
lest it should have given rise to an affection by 
which his destination to the church would not pex^ 
mit him to profit.” • 

“ I am obliged to him for his consideration,” re¬ 
plied Miss Vernon, every feature of her fine coun¬ 
tenance taxed to express the most supreme jdegroe 
of s6om and contempt. She paused a mom^t, and 
tlien said, with her usual composure, “ Tnfre is 
but little I have heard from you which I did not 
expect to hear, and which I ought not to hav^ ex¬ 
pected ; because, bating one circumstance, it isVh 
very true. But as there are some poisons fo acti^ 
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tew dro|»9 it is said^ will infj^t a whole tbim- 
tai®8©~tiiere is one &lsehood in Rashleigh’s oom- 
ini:;nication, powerful enough to comipt the whole 
well in wliioh Truth herself is said to have dwelt. 
It is the leading and foul falsehood, that, knowing 
Easbieigh as I have reason too well to know him, 
any circumstance on earth could make me think of 
sharing my lot with him. No,” she continued, with 
a sort of inward shuddering that seemed to express 
involuntary horror, any lot ratlier than that— 
the sot, the gambler, the bully, tlie jockey, the in¬ 
sensate fool, were a thousand times preferable to 
Rashleigh;—the convent — tlie jail — tlie grave, 
shall he welcome before them all.” 

There was a sad and melancholy cadence in her 
** '-'rresponding with the strange and interest- 
of her situation. So young, so beau- 
01 me abandoned to herself, 

th^ b of all the support which her sex de- 

I ^ the countenance and protection of female 

, ^ even of that degree of defence which 

i^from the forms with which the sex are ap- 
^ ^5ched in civilized life,—it is senree metaphori- 
^car ^9 say, that my heart bled for her. Yet there 
was an expression of dignity in lier contempt of 
ceremony—of upright feeling in her disdain of 
falsehood- of firm resolution in tlio manner in 
which she contemplated the dangers by which she 
was surrounded, which blended my pity with the 
warmest admiration. She seemed a princess de¬ 
serted by her subjects, and deprived of her po\ver, 
yet still scorning those fonnal regulations of society 
which are created for persons of an inferior rank; 
and, amid her difficulties, relying boldly and confi¬ 
dently on the justice of Heaven, and the unshaken 
constancy of her own mind. 

I ottered to express the mingled feelings of sym¬ 
pathy and admiration with which her unfortunate 
situation and her high spirit combined to impress 
mo, but she imposed silence on me at once. 

I tqi'ld you in jest,” she said, ‘‘ that 1 disliked 
caWtpfifnents—I now tell you in earnest, that I do 
ina ask sympathy, and that I despise consolation. 
Wlliat I have borne, 1 have borne—What I am to 
bear, I will sustain as I may; no word of commise¬ 
ration can make a burden feel one feather’s weight 
lighter to the sla\’e who must carry it. Tliero is 
only one human being who could have assisted me, 
and that is he who lias rather chosen to add to my 
embarrassment — Rashleigh Osbaldistone. — Yes! 
the time once was that 1 might have learned to 
love tliat man—But, great God! the purpose for 
which lie insinuated himself into the confidence of 
one already so forlorn—the undeviating and conti¬ 
nued assiduity with which he pursued that purpose 
from year to year, without one single momentary 
pause of remorse or compassion—the purpose for 
which he would have converted into poison the 
food he administered to my mind—Gracious Pro¬ 
vidence! what should I have been in this world 
and^ho next, in body and soul, had I fallen under 
the arts of this accomplished villain! ” 

1 was 80 much struck with tlie scene of perfidious 
treachery which these words disclosed, that I rose 
fronjfny chair, hardly knowing what 1 did, laid my 
haji^on the hilt of my sword, and was about to 
letyve the apartment in search of him on whom 
I, tnight discharge my just indignation. Almost 
^amless, and with eyes and looks in which scorn 
/and indignation had given way to the most lively 


alarm, Miss Vernon threw herself between me and 
the door of the apartment, 

“ Stay!” she said —^ stay !•—however just your 
resentment, you do not know half the secrets of 
this fearful prison-house.” She then glanced her 
eyes anxiously round the room, and sunk her voice 
almost to a whisper—‘‘ He bears a charmed life; 
you cannot assail him withotit endangering other 
lives, and wider destruction. Had it been other¬ 
wise, in some hour of justice he had hardly been 
safe, even from tliis weak hand. I told you,” she 
said, motioning me back to my scat, “ that 1 needed 
no comforter. I now tell you, I need no avenger.” 

I resumed my seat mechanically, musing on what 
she said, and recollecting also, what had escaped 
me in my first glow of resentment, that I had no 
title whatever to constitute myself Miss Vernon’s 
champion. She paused to let her own emotions and 
mine subside, and then adclreased n\e with more 
composure. 

“ 1 have already said, that there is a mystery 
connected with Ihishleigh, of a dangerous and fatal 
nature. Villain as he is, and as he knows he stands 
convicted in my eyes, I cannot — dare not, openly 
ln*(?ak with or defy him. You also, Mr Osbaldistone, 
must bear with him with patience, foil his artifices 
by opposing to them prudence, not violence; and, 
above all, you must avoid such scenes as that oi 
last night, which cannot but give him perilous ad¬ 
vantages over yon. This caution I designed to give 
you, and it wiis the object with which 1 desired tliis 
interview; but I have extended my confidence far¬ 
ther than 1 proposed.” 

I assured her it was not misplaced. 

I do not believe that it is,” she replied. You 
have tliat in your face and manners which autlio- 
rizes trust. Let us continue to be friends. You need 
not fear,” she said, laughing, while she Mushed a 
little, yet speaking with a free and unembarrassed 
voice, that friendship with us should prove only 
a specious name, as the poet says, for another feel¬ 
ing. I belong, in habits of thinking and acting, 
rather to your sex, with which I have always been 
brouglit up, than to my own. Besides, the fatal 
veil was wrapt round me in my cradle; for you may 
easily believe 1 have never thought of tlie detest¬ 
able condition under which [ may remove it. The 
time,” she added, for ex])rcssing my finfil deter¬ 
mination is not arrived, and I would fain have the 
freedom of wild heatli and o]>en air with the other 
commoners of nature, as long as I can be permit* 
ted to enjoy them. And now that the passage in 
Dante is made so clear, pray go and see what is 
become of the badger-baiters. My head aches so 
much that I caimot join the party.” 

I left the library, but not to join the hunters. 1 
felt that a solitary walk was necessary to compose 
my spirits, before I again trusted myself in Rash¬ 
leigh’s company, whose depth of calculating villany 
had been so strikingly exposed to me. In Du- 
bourg’s family (as he was of the reformed persua¬ 
sion), I had heard many a tale of Romish priests, 
who gratified, at the expense of friendship, hos¬ 
pitality, and the most sacred ties of social life, 
those passions, the blameless indulgence of wMch 
is denied by the rules of their order. But the de¬ 
liberate system of undertaking the education of a 
deserted orphan of noble birth, and so intimately 
allied to his own family, with the perfidious pur¬ 
pose of ultimately seducing her, detailed as it wai 
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by the intended victim with j*11 the glow of virtuous 
resentment, seemed more atrocious to me than the 
irorst of the tales I had heard at Bourdoaux, and 
r felt it would bo extremely difficult for me to meet 
Rashloigh, and yet to suppress the abhorrenct^ witli 
which he impressed me. Yet this was absolutely 
accessary, not only on account of the mysterious 
charge which Diana liad given me, but because 1 
bad, in reality, no ostensible ground for quaiTelling 
witli him. 

I tJieix^fore resolved, as far as possible, to meet 
Rashleigh’s dissimulation witli equal caution on my 
part during our residence in the same family; and 
when he should depart for London, I resolved to 
give Ow'cn at Icsist such a hint of his character as 
might keep him on his guard over my father’s in¬ 
terests. Avarice or ambition, I tliougld, might have 
as great, or greater charms, for a mind constituted 
like Rtvsldeigh’s, than unlawful plejisiire; tlie energy 
of his character, and his power of assuniing all 
seeming good qualities, were likely to procure him 
a high degree of coiitidonce, and it wius not to Ije 
hoped, that either good faith or gratitude would 
prevent him from abusing it. The hisk was some¬ 
what difficult, especially in iny circumstances, sin<*e 
the caution which 1 threw' out might be inquibHl 
to jealousy of my rival, or rather niy successor, in 
my father’s favour. Yet I thonglit it absolut<‘ly 
riecesjyiry to frame such a letter, leaving it to Owen, 
who, in lus ow-n line, w’us wary, prudent, and cir¬ 
cumspect, to make the necessary use of his know¬ 
ledge of Ilashleigh’s true eharacter. Such a hotter, 
therefore, I indited, and dispatehed to the post- 
house by the first opportunity. 

At my meeting with R;is)ilt'igh, ho, as well as 1, 
appeared to have taken up distant ground, juid to 
be disposed to avoid all pretext for collision. He 
was prolwibly conscious that Miss Vernon’s commu¬ 
nications had been unfavourable to him, though he 
could not know that they extended to discovering 
his meditated villaiiy towards her, (ffir intercourse, 
therefore, was reserved on both sides, and turned 
on subjects of little interest. Indeed, his stay at 
Osl)aldistone-Hal] did not exceed a few’ days after 
this period, during w hicli I only remarked two cir¬ 
cumstances respecting him. T’he first was, the rapid 
and almost intuitive manner in wljich his powerful 
and active mind seized upon and arranged tlic tde- 
mentary principles necessary in liis new' profession, 
whicli he now studied hard, and occiisionally made 
pai'ade of liis progress, a.s if to show me how light 
it was for him to lift the burd<m vvhich 1 had flung 
down from very w'eariness and inability to carry it. 
The otl;^er remarkable circumstance was, that, not- 
withstiinding the injuries with wliich MissVeruoii 
charged Rashleigh, they had several private inter¬ 
views together of considerable length, alfhoiigh their 
bearing towards each other in public did not sexuii 
more cordial tlmn usual. 

When the day of liashleigh’s departure arrived, 
his father bade him farewell with indifference; his 
brothers, with the ill-concealed glee of school-boys, ! 
who see their taskmaster depart for a season, and 
feel a joy which they dare not express; and I my¬ 
self witii cold politeness. When he approached Miss 
Vernon, and w'ould have saluted her, she drew back 
with a look of haughty disdain; but said, as she 
extended her haiwi to him, “ Farewell, Rashleigh; 
Sod reward vou for the good you have done, and 
fonpve you for the evil sou have meditated,’’ 


“ Amen, my foir oousin,” be replied, with jm 
air of sanctity, which belonged, I thought,,Jo^0 
seminary of Saint Omers; happy i» he whose good 
aiteutious have home fruit in deeds, and whose eVil 
tliouglits have perislied in tlie blossopi.** 

These were his parting words. Accomplished 
Inqiocritel” said Miss Vernon to me, as the door 
closed behind him—“ how nearly can what we most 
despise and hate, approach in outward manner to 
tliat which we most venerate I” 

I had written to my fattier by Rasldeigh, and 
also a few lines to Owen, besides tlie confidential 
letter which I have already mentioned, and which 
I thouglit it more proper and prudent to dispatch 
by another conveyance. In these epistles, it w 
have been natural for me to have point' 
my father and my friend, that I was at 
a situation wTiere 1 could impi’ove mj 
respect, unless in the mysteries of hu 
hawking; and v\liere I was not unlikely i 
in the company of rude grooms and horse-l 
useful knowledge or elegant accomplishments . 

I had liitherto acquired. It would also have b 
natural that I sliould have expressed the disgUo. 
and U'diiim wiiicli 1 was likely to feel among beings 
whose whole souls w-ere centered in field-sports or 
more degrading pastimes— that 1 should have com¬ 
plained of the habitual intemperance oi the family 
ill which I w'as a giK'st, and the difficulty and almost 
resentment with whicli my uncle Sir Hildebrand 
received any apohigy for deserting the bottle, Tliis | 
last, indeed, w’as a topic on vvhich my father, liini' j 
self a man of severe tempenuico, was likely to bo 
easily alarmed, and to have touclied upon this spring 
would to a ceruiinty have opened the doors of my 
prison-house, and would either have been the means 
of abridging my exile, or at least would have pro¬ 
cured me a change of residence during my rustn j 
cation. i 


I say, my dear Tresham, that, consideviTig how 
very unpleasant n prolonged residence at Oahaldis- 
tone-Hall must have been to a young man of my 
age, and w ith my habits, it might have seemed veVy 
natural that I should have pointed out all these dis¬ 
advantages to my fath(‘r, in order to obtain liis 
consent for leaving my uncle’s mansion. Nothing, 
however, is more certain, than that 1 (fid not say 
a single word to this purpose in my letters to my 
father and (.)\ven. If Osbaldistone-Hall had been 
AtJieiis in all its pristine glory of learning, and 
inhabited by sages, heroes, and poc-ts, I could not 
have expressed less Inelinution to leave it. 

If tliou hast any of the salt of youth left in thee, 
Tresham, thou wilt be at no loss to account for 
my silopco on a topic seemingly so obvious. Miss 
Vernon’s extreme beauty, of which she herself 
seemed so little conscious—her romantic and mys¬ 
terious situation — the evils to which she was ex¬ 
posed—the courage with which she seemed to face 
them—her manners, more frank tlian belonged to 
her sex, yet, as it seemed to me, exceeding in Sy^k- 
iiess only from the dauntless cnnscipusness of hej 
innocence,—above all, the obvious axid flatt 
distinction which she mad© in my favour m 
other persons, were at once calculated to 
my best feelings, to excite my curiosity, av 
my imagination, and gratify my vanity. 1 
not, indeed, confess to myself me depth of 
terestwith which Miss Vernon inspired me# ortljM 
large sliare which slic occupied in my thou^ta. Wb 
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walked together, rode t(»gether, and 
' fgetor. The etndies which she had broken 
upon her quarrel with Ra»lileigh, she now re- 
svhned, under the auspices of a tutor whose views 
were more sincere, though his capacity was far 
more limited. 

In truth, I was by no means qualified to assist 
her in the prosecution of several profound studies 
which she Imd commenced with Riishleigh, and 
which appeared to me more fitted for a churchman 
than for a beautiful female. Neither can I con¬ 
ceive with what view he shouhl liavo engaged Diana 
in the gloomy maze of casuistry which schijolmen 
called philosophy, or in the equally abstruse tho\igh 
more certain sciences of mathematics and .ostro- 
nomy; unless it were to brtiak down and confound 
in her mind the dift'erence and distinction betAvoen 
sexes, and to habituate her to trains of subtile 
5 by which he might at his own time inA^est 

, c^l^jS^ch is wrong with the colour of that which 
htr same spirit, though in the 

J Jf case tlie evil pur|>oso was more obvious, that 
t|j 0 ,-r^^.ssons of Rjishioigh had encouraged Miss Ver- 
' non >in setting at nouglit and despising the fomis 
and ceremonial liuiitp. which are drawn round fe¬ 
males in mod(’rn society. It is true, she was se¬ 
questrated from all female company, and could not 
learn the usual rules of docomm, either from ex¬ 
ample or precept; yet such was her innate modesty, 
and accurate sense of what Avas right and wronti, 
tliat she Avoiild not of herself have a(lo{»t<M{ the bold 
lincorapromising manner which struck me with so 
much sm*prisc on our first acquainmnee. had she 
not been led to conceive that a contempt of core- 
mon) indicated at once superiority of understand¬ 
ing, and the confidence of conscifnis innocence. Her 
w’ily instructor had, no doubt, his owai views in le- 
! veiling those outworks which r^'seiwe and caution 
! erect around virtue. Ihit for these, and for his 
I other crimes, he has long since luiswered at a higher 
Jijjwn 

TlSesides the progress wliich Miss Vernon, Avhosc 
p«|)werful mind readily adopted every means of iii- 
! fcrmation offered it, had made in more al»stnict 

* science, T found her no contemjitihle hiigAiist, and 

' well acquainted both with ancient and modern li- 
' teraturo. Were it not that strong talents will often 
! go farthest when they seem to have least assistance, 

I it would be almost incrt'dihle to tell the rajiidity of 
i Miss Vernon^s progress in knowledge; and it w;ts 

* still more extraordinary, wlicn her stock fif menUd 
' acquisitions from books was compared with her 
! total ignorance of actual life. It seemed as if she 

saw and knew everything, except AA'hat passed in 
I the world around her;—and 1 believe it was this 
j very ignorance and simplicity of thinking upon or- 
I dinary subjects, so strikingly contrasted with her 
I ftind of general knowledge and information, which 
rendered her conversation so irresistibly fas<*inat- 
ing, and riveted the attention to whatever she said 
or ; since it Avas absolutely impossible to anti- 
I cip^te whether her next word or action was to dis- 
j p&y the most acute perception, or the most profound 
[ sim^eity. The degree of danger wliich necessarily 
attdjlteed a youth of my age and keen feelings from 
repevaining in close and constant intimacy with an 
object so amiable, and so peculiarly interesting, all 
remember their owti sentiments at my age 
ea^y eatiiiiate. 


chapter xrv. 

Yon lamp its line of q\ifvoring light 
Shoots from my lady's bower; 

But why should Beauty's lamp be bright 
At midnight’s lonely hour? Old BaUado 

The mode of life at Osbaldistone-Hall was too 
uniform to admit of destfription. Diana Venion and 
I enjoyed much of our time in our mutual studies} 
the rest of the family killed theirs in such sports 
and pastimes as suiti^d the seasons, in which we also 
took a share. My nude was a man of habits, and 
by habit became so much accustomed to my pre¬ 
sence and mode of life, that, upon the whole, he 
was rather fond of me tlian otherwise. T might pro¬ 
bably have risen yet higher in liis good graces, had 
I employed tlie same arts for tliat purpose which 
w«>re used by llashleigh, who, availing himself of 
his fatluT’s disinclination to business, had gradually 
insinuated himself into the management of his pro- 
jierty. Hut although 1 readily gave my uncle the 
adAumtage of my pen and my arithmi'tic so often as 
he desired to correspond with a neighbour, or set¬ 
tle with a tenant, and was, in so far, a more useful 
inmate in his family than any of his sons, yet ] was 
not AA’illing to (»blige Sir I lildehranTl by relieving 
him entirely from the management of his own af¬ 
fairs; so that, while the gooii knight achnitted that 
nevoy Frank was a steady, handy lad, he seldom 
failed to 1 ‘emark in the same breath, that he did 
not think be should ha’ missed llaslileigh so much 
as he was like to do. 

As it is particularly uujjlea'^auf to reside in a fa¬ 
mily wluTe Ave are at variance with any part of it, 
I made some (dibits to oviTconu' the ill-will which 
my eousins cuU'rtaincd against me. I exchangtHl 
rny laced hat for a jockey-cap, and made some pro- 
gri'ss in their opinion; I broke a young colt in a 
manner which carried me further into their good 
graces. A bet or two opportunely lost to Dickon, 
and an extra In'altb pledged witli Percie, placed me 
on an easy and familiar footing with tdl the young 
squires, except Thornelltt*. 

I haA'e already noticed the dislike entertained 
against me by this young I'ellow, \A'ho, as he Iwl 
! rather more sense, had also a much worse tem- 
j per, tlian any of his brothnni. Sullen, dogged, and 
' quaiTelsome, he regarded my residence at (.Isbaldis- 
tone-Hall as an intrusion, and vioAved with envious 
and jealous eyc's my intimacy with Diana Vernon, 
whoiiA the effect proposed to he given to a certain 
family-compact assigned to him as an intended 
spouse. That he loved her, could scarcely be said, 
at len«t witlumt much misapplication of the word; 
but he regarded her as something appropriated to 
himself, and resented internally the interference 
which he IcncAv not how to prevent or inteiTupt 1 
attempted a tone of conciliation tow'ards Thorncliff 
on several occasions; but he rejected my advances 
with a manner about as gracious as tliat of a growl¬ 
ing mastiff*, when tlie animal shuns and resents a 
sti‘anger’s attempts to caress him. I therefore 
abandoned him to his ill-humour, and gave myself 
no fiii*ther trouble about the matter. 

Such was tlie footing upon which I stood with 
the family at Osbaldiatone-Hall J l>at I ouj^t to 
mention another of its inmates Avith whom f occa¬ 
sionally held some discourse. This was Andrew 
Fairservice, the gardener, who (sinee he had dis¬ 
covered that I was a Protestant) rarely suSSaowd nw 
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I to pass hint without proffering his Scotch mull for 
a social pinch. There were several advantages 
attending this courtesy. In the first place, it was 
made at no expense, for I never took snuff; and, 
secondly, it afforded an excellent apology to An¬ 
drew (who was not particularly fond of hard la¬ 
bour) for laying aside his spade for several minutes. 
But, above all, these brief interviews gave Andrew 
an opportimity of venting the news he liad collected, 
or the satirical remarks which liis slmewd northern 
humour suggested. 

I am saying, sir,” he said to mo one evening, 
with a face obviously charged with intelligence, “ I 
hae been down at the Trinlay-lmowe.” 

Well, Andrew, and I suppose you heard some 
news at the alehouse ? ” 

“ Na, sir; I never gang to the yillhouse—that 
is, unless ony neighbour was to gie me a pint, or 
the like o* that; but to gang there on ano’s ain 
coat-tail, is a waste o’ precious time and Iiard-won 
siller.— But I was doun at the Trinlay-knowe, as 
I was saying, about a wee bit business o’ my ain 
wi* Mattie Simpson, that wants a forpit or twa o’ 
peers that will never be missed iu the Ha’-house— 
and when we were at the thi*angcst o’ our bargain, 
wha suld come in but Pate Macready the travelling 
merchant?” 

Pedlar, 1 suppose you mean?” 

** E’en as your honour likes to ca’ him; but it’s 
a creditable calling and a gainfu’, and has been lang 
in use wi* our folk. Pate’s a far-awa cousin o’ mine, 
and we wci'e blythe to meet wi’ ane aiiither.” 

" And you went and had a jug of ale together, 
I suppose, Andrew ?—Por Heaven’s sake, cut short 
your story.” 

** Bide a wee—bide a woe; you southrons are 
aye in sic a hurry, and this is aomctliing concerns 
yoursell, an ye wad tak patience to hear’t—Yill ? 
—deil a drap o’ yill did Pate offer me ; but Mattie 
gae us baith a drap skimmed milk, and^ane o’ her 
thick ait jannocks, that was as wjit and raw as a 
divot. 0 for the bonnie girdle cakes o’ the North! 
—and sae we sat doun and tool; out our clavers.” 

I wish you would t:ike them out just now. 
Pray, tell me the news, if you have got any worth 
telling, for I can’t stop hero all night.” 

Than, if ye maun liae’t, the folk in Lminun are 
A* clean wild about this bit job in the north here.” 

“ Clean wood! what’s thatP’ 

Ou, just real daft—neither to baud nor to bind 
—a’hirdy-girdy—clean through ither—the deil’s 
Dwer .lock Wabster.” 

But what does all this mean 1 or what business 
have I with the devil or Jack Webster?” 

Umphl” said Andrew, looking extremely know¬ 
ing, “ it’s just because—just that the dirdum’s a’ 
about yon man’s pokmaiity.” 

** Whose portmanteau ? or what do you mean ? ” 

" Ou, just the man Morris’s, tliat he said he lost 
yonder: but if it’s no your honour’s affair, as little 
18 it mine; and I mauna lose this gracious evening.” 

And, as if suddenly seized with a violent fit of 
industry, Andrew began to labour most diligently. 

My attention, as tne crafty knave had foreseen, 
was now arrested, and unwilling, at the same time, 
to acknowledge any particular interest in that af* 
ftur, by asking direct questions, I stood waiting till 
the sjarit of voluntary communication should again 
prompt him to resume his story. Andrew dug on 
toanfully, and spoko at intervals, but nothing to the 


purpose of Mr Macready’s news; and I s^d 
mtened, cursing him in my heart, and desirou^ai 
the same time, to see how long his humour of con¬ 
tradiction would prevail over his desire of speaking 
upon the subject wliich was obviously uppermost inV 
his mind. 

“ Am trenching up the sparry-grass, and am 
gaun to saw sum Misegon beans; tliey winna want 
them to their swine’s flesh, I’se warrant—muckle 
gude may it do them. And sicklike dung as the 
grieve has gien me!—it should be wheat-strae, or 
aiten at the warst o’t, and it’s pease-dirt, as fizzeu- 
less as chuckie-stanes. But tlie lumtsman guides 
a’ as he likes about the stable-yard, and he’s selled 
the best o’ tlie litter, I’se warrant. But, howsoeyerji 
wo manna lose a turn o’ tliis Saturday at for 
tlie wather’s sair broken, and if there’a(a fair day 
in seven, Sunday’s sure to come and lick R up-^ 
llowsomever, 1 ’m no denying that it may settle, 
if it be Heaven’s will, till Monday morningjy-and 
what’s the use o’ my breaking my back at tlA9 rate 
— I think, I’ll e’en awa’ hame, for yon’s the 4}^- 1 
few, as they ca’ their jowing-in bell.” J 

Accordingly, applying both liis hands to his spade, 
he pitched it upright in the trench which he had 
been digging, and, looking at mo with the air of 
superiority of one who knows himself possessed of 
important information, which he may eornmimicate 
or refuse at his pleasure, pulled down the sleeves 
of his shirt, and walked slowly towards liis c«»at, 
which lay carefully folded up upon a neighbouring 
garden-seat. 

I must pay the penalty of liaving iiitemipted 
the tii*esome rascal,” thought I to myself, “ and 
even gratify Mr 1 airservice by taking his commu¬ 
nication on his own terms.” Tlien raising my voice, 

I addressed him,—And after all, Aiulrew, what 
are these London news you had from your kinsman, 
the travelling merchant ? ” 

The pedlar, your honour means?” retorted 
Andrew—hut ca’ him what ye wull, they ’re a 
great convenience in a coimtry-side that’s scant 
borough-towns, like tliis Northumberland—That’s 
no tlie case, now, in Scotland ;—there’s the king¬ 
dom o’ Filcj.frae CuJross to the East Nuik, it’s just 
like a great combined city—sae many royal bo¬ 
roughs yoked on end to end, like ropes of ingans, 
with their hie-streets, and their bootiis, nae doubt, 
and their la-ccmes, and houses of stane and lime and 
fore-stairs—Kirkcaldy, the sell o’t, is longer than 
ony town in England.” 

‘‘ I dare say it is all very splendid and very fine 
—but you were talking of the London news a little 
while ago, Andrew.” 

Ay,” replied Andrew; “ but I dinna think your 
honour cared to hear about them—Howsoever,” 
(he continued, grinning a ghastly smile), Pate 
Macready does say, that they are sair mistrysted 
yonder in their Pai’Uament-Hoase about this rub¬ 
bery o’ Mr Morris, or whatever they ca’ tlie chiek” 

‘‘ In the House of Parliament, Andrew!—how 
came they to mention it there?” 

Ou, that’s iust what I said to Pate j if it Mke 
your honour. I’ll tell you the very W’ords; it’e no 
worth making a lie for the matter—* Pate,* 

1, ' what ado had the lords and lairds and geiiu^ 
at Lunnun wi* the carle and his wallse?—When 
we had a Scotch Parliament, Pate,* saj's I (and'de^ 
rax their tlirapples that reft us o’t!) ' they sateX 
dousely down and made laws for a bail country ^ 
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kktrickf and never fashed their beards about 
were competent to the judge ordinar o* 
tli?bounds; but I think/ said I, ‘ that if ae kail- 
wife pou’d aff her neighbour’s mutch, they wad hae 
the twasome o’ them into the Parliament-House o* 
liUnnun. It’s just,’ said I, ‘ amaist as silly as our 
auld daft laird here and his gomerila o’ sons, wi’ his 
huntsmen and his hounds, and his hunting cattlo 
and horns, riding liaill days after a bit beast that 
wimia w'elgh sax punds wlieii they hae catclicd it.’” 

^ You argued most admirably, Andrew,” said I, 
willing to eucoimage him to get into the marrow of 
iiis intelligence; ‘‘ and what said Pate?” 

“ Ou,” he said, ‘‘ what better could be expected 
of a wheel! pock-pudding English folk?—But as 
to tlie robbery, it’s like that when tliey’re a’at 
the tlirahg o’ tlieir Wliig and Tory wark, and ca’ing 
ane auither, like unhanged blackguards—up g(its 
no laiig-tqhgued cliicld, and he says, that a’ the 
north of England were rank Jacobites (and, quietly, 
ne wa^a far wrong maybe), and that they had le- 
viei^inaist open war, and a king’s messenger had 
be<ifi stoppit and rubbit on tlie higliway, and that 
- theNhest bluid o’ Northumberland liad been at the 
doing o’t—and mickle gowd tii’eii alF him, and 
raony valuable papers ; and that there was iiae re¬ 
dress to be gotten by romecd of law, for die first 
justice o’ the peace that the rubliit man gaed to, 
he had fund the twa loons that did the deed birling 
and drinking wi’ him, wha but they ; and the jus¬ 
tice took the word o’ the tane for tlio compearauee 
o’ the titlier; and that they e’en gae him leg-bail, 
and the honest man tliut had lost liis siller was 
fain to leave the country for fear that waur had 
come of it.” 

“ Can this be really true?” said I. 

Pato swears it’s as true as that his ellwand is 
a yard long—(and so it is, just bating an inch, tliat 
it may meet tlie English measure)—And wlien the 
cliield had said his worst, there was a terrible cry 
for names, and out comes he wi’ this man Moitis’s | 

X ^^d your uncle’s, and Squire Inglewood’s, ! 

licr folk’s beside” (looldng sly at me)—‘‘And 
th^n another dragon o’ a cliield got up on the other 
side, and said, wad they accuse the best gentlemen 
in the land on the oath of a broken coward ? —for 
it’s like that Morris had been drummed out o’ the 
amy for riiming awa in Flanders; and he said, it 
was like the story had been made u]) between the 
minister and him or ever ho had left Lunnuii; and 
that, if there was to be a search-warrant granted, 
he thought the siller wad be fund some gate near 
to St James’s I’alace. Aweel, they trailed up I^lor- 
rie to their bar, as they ca ’t, to see what he could 
say to the job ; but the folk that were again him, 
ga© him sic an aivfu’ throughgaun about his riniiin’ 
awa, and about a’ the ill he liad ever dune or said 
for a* the forepart o’ his life, that Patie says lie 
looked mair like ane dead than living; and they 
cou’dna got a woi^ o’ sense out o’ liim, for down¬ 
right fright at their growding and routing. He 
mahii be a saft sap, wi’ a head nae better than a 
foay frosted turnip—it wad liae ta’en a hantle o’ 
thc^to scaur Anm'ew Fairservice out o’ his talc.” 

how did it all end, Andrew? did your 
friei^ happen to learn ? ” 

‘J' Oil, ay; for as his walk’s in tliis country, Pate 
Dili aff his journey for the space of a week or there- 
Dy^ because it waa be acceptable to liis customers to 
pj&g down the news. It just a’ gaed aff like moon¬ 


shine in water. The fallow that began it drew in 
his horns, and said, that though he believed the mao 
had been rubbit, yet lie acTaiowledged he might 
hae been miski’eii about tlie particulars. And then 
the other chicld got up, and said, he cared na whe¬ 
ther Morris was nibbed or no, provided it wasna 
to become a stain on oiiy gentleman’s honour and 
repumtioii, especially in the north of England; forj 
said ho before them, I come frae the nortli mysell, 
and 1 carena a boddle wha kens it. And tliis is | 
what they ca’ explaining—tho tane gies up a bit, ! 
and the tither gies up a hit, and a’ friends again. I 
Aweel, after the Commons’ Paidiament had tuggit, : 
and rived, and rugged at Morris and his rubbery 
till they were tired o’t, the Lords’ Parliament they 
behoved to hae theii* spell o’t. In puir auld Scot¬ 
land’s Parliament they a’ sate Ihegither, cheek by 
choiil, and than they didna need to hae the same 
blethers twice ower again. But till’t their lordships 
went wi’ as nuieklo teeth and gude-will, as if the 
matter had been a’ speck and span new. Forbye, 
there w'us something said about ane Campbell, tliat 
suld hae been conct'rned in tlie rubbery, mair or 
less, and that he suld hae had a warj'jint frae the 
Duke of Argvle, as a testimonial o’ his cliaractcr. 
And this put MacCadlum More’s beard in a bleize, 
as glide reason there vvas; and ho gat up wi’ an 
unco bang, and garr’d them a’ look about them, and 
wad ram it even douii their throats, there was never 
ane o’ the Campbells but was as wight, wise, war¬ 
like, and woriliy trust, as auld Sir Jolm the Graeme. 
Now, if your honour’s sure ye arena a drap’s bluid 
a-kiii to a Campbell, as 1 am none mysell, sae far 
as 1 can count my kin, or hae had it counted to me, 

1 ’ll gie ;ye my mind on that matter.” 

“ You may be assurc'd I have no connexion what¬ 
ever with ;uiy gentleman of the name.” 

“ Ou, than w'e may speak it quietly amang our- 
sells, 'i’here’s baith guclo and bad o’ the Campbells, 
like otluT names, ihit this MacCallum More has 
an niico sway and say baith, aiming the grit folk at 
Lunmui even uoiv; for he caiina prccecsely be said 
to bclang to ony o’ the twa sides o’ them, sae deil 
ane o’ them likes to (juaiTel wi’ him ; sae they e’en 
voted Morris’s tale afaiise eulurnnious libel, as they 
ca't, and if he hadna gicii them leg-bail, he was 
lilveiy to liae ta’en the air on the pillory for leasing- 
making.” 

iSo sjieaking, honest Andrew collected liis dib¬ 
bles, spado.*^, and Ijoos, mid tliri;w tliem into a wlieel- 
])aiT()w,—leisurely, however, and allowing me full 
time to put any further questions which might oc¬ 
cur to me before ho tnindled them off to the tool- 
house, there to repose during tlie ensuing day. I 
tliought it best to s])eak out at once, lest this med¬ 
dling fellow should suppose there were more weighty 
reasons for my silciiee than actually existed. 

“ 1 should like to see this countryman of yours, 
Andx’ew; and to hear his news from himself di¬ 
rectly. You have probably lieard that I liad some 
trouble from the impertinent folly of this man Mor¬ 
ris ” (Andrew grinned a most significant grin), " and 
1 should wish to sec your cousin the merchant, to 
ask him the particulars of what he heard in I^- 
don, if it could be done witliout much trouble,*^ 

“ Naetliing mair easy,” Andrew observed; * he 
had but to hint to liis cousin tliat I wanted a pin< 
or twa o’ hose, and he wad be wi’ me as fast aa he 
could lay leg to the ^^rund.” 

“ 0 yes, assure lum I shall be a customer ; and 
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•8 the night is, as you say, settled and fair, I sh^ 
walk inuie garden until he comes ; the moon will 
soon rise over the fells. You may bring liim to tlie 
little back-gate; and 1 tdiall have pleasure, in the 
meanwhile, in looking on the bushes and evergreens 
by tlie bright frosty moon-light.” 

*^«Vara right, vara right—that’s what I haoaften 
said; a kail-blaid, or a colliflour, glances sae glegly 
by moonlight, it’s like a leddy in her diamonds.” 

So saying, off w<sat Andrew Fairservice with great 
glee. He had to walk about two miles, a labour be 
undertook with the greatest pleasure, in order to 
I secure to liis kinsman the sale of some articles of 
his trade, though it is probable lie would not have 
given him sixpence to treat liim to a quart of ale. 
“ The good-will of an Englishman would have dis¬ 
played itself in a imiuner exactly the reverse of An¬ 
drew’s,” thought 1, as I paced along the smooth-cut 
vrfvet walks, which, embowered wiili high hedgt's 
r>f yew and of liolly, intersected the ancient garden 
of Osbaldistone-llall. 

As I turned to reti-ace my steps, it was natural 
tliiit I should lift up my eyes to the windows of tlie 
old library; wdiicli, smaii in size, but several in num¬ 
ber, stretched along the second story of that side 
of the house which now faced me. Light glanced 
from their castmieiits. 1 was not surprised at this, 
for I knew Miss Vernon often sat there of an even¬ 
ing, though from motives of delicacy 1 ])ut a strong 
restramt upon myself, and never sought to join her 
at a time when 1 knew, all the rest of the family 
being engaged for tlie evening, our interviews must 
necessarily have been strictly tCU‘-a4ttt. In the 
moniinga we usually read togt'tlicr in the same 
room; but then it often happened that «)ne or other 
of our cousins entt'rod to seek some parchment duo¬ 
decimo that could be converted into a fishing-book, 
despite its gildings and illumination, or to tell us of 
some sport toward,” or from mere want of know¬ 
ing where else to^ispose of themselves. In short, 
in the tnornings tlie library was a sort of public 
room, where man and woman might meet as on 
neutral ground. In the evening it ivas very difter- 
eni; and, bred in a country where much attention 
is paid, or was at least then paid, to hietofcancej I 
wjis desirous to think for Miss Vernon concerning 
those points of propriety where her experience did 
not afford lier the means of thinking for herself. I 
made her therefore comprehend, as delicately as 1 
could, that when we had evening lessons, the pre¬ 
sence a third party was proper 

Miss Vcnion first laughed, tlien blushed, and w^as 
disposed to be displeased; and tlieii, suddenly clieck- 
Ing herself, said, ** 1 believe you lU’e very right; and 
when 1 feel inclined to be a very busy scholar, I 
will bribe old Martlia with a cup of tea to sit by 
me and be my screen.” 

Martha, the old housckee|M»r, partook of tlie 
taste of tlie family at the Hall. A toast and tan¬ 
kard would have pleased her better tlmn all the tea 
in Chma. However, as tlie use of this beverage 
was then confined to the higher ranks, Martha felt 
some vanity in being asked to partake of it; and 
by dint of a great desd of sugar, many words scarce 
less sweet, and abundance ^ toast and butter, she 
was sSFmetinkes prevmled upon to give us her coun- 
tenanoe. On other occasions, the servants almost 
unainimously shunned the library after nightfaB, be¬ 
cause it was their foolish pleasure to believe that it 
lay on the ha^mted ride of ^ bouse. The more 


timorons had seen rights imd heard sounds 
when all tlie rest of tho house was ^uiet; 
the young squires were far from having 
to enter these formidable preciucts after 
without necessity. 

That the library had at one lime been a favour^ 
ite resource of Rihleigh—that a private door out < 
of one side of it communicated with tlie sequestered j 
and remote apartment wliich lie cliose for iiimself, 
rather increased tJian disanned the' terrors which . 
the household had for the dreaded library of Osbal- | 
distcne-Hall. His exteusivo information as to what 
passed in the world—his profound knowledge of , 
science of every land—a few physical experiments | 
wliich he occasionally showed off, were, in a house , 
of so much ignorance and bigotry, esteemed good , 
reasons for 8ii])posing him endowed with powders 
over the s^uritual world. He understood Greek, , 
Latin, and Hebrew; and, therefore), according to , 
the apprehension, and in the phrase of l\is brothel , 
W'iifred, needed not to cai'e “for ghaist.or bar- 1 
ghaist, devil or dobhie.” Yea, tlie servants per- i 
sisted ttiat tliey had lieard him hold conversafijoiis , 
in the library, when every varsal soul in the fa^aiUy . 
were gone to bed ; and that he spent the night in , 
watching for bogles, and the morning in sleeping 
in his bed, when he should have been heading tlw 
hounds like a true Osbaldistono. I 

All these absurd rumours I iiad heard in broken 
Iiints and imperioct sentiniccs, from wliich 1 was ^ 
left to draw tlie uiferenee; and, as easily may be , 
supposed, 1 Laughed them to scorn. But the ex¬ 
treme solitude to which this chamber of evil fame ! 
was committed every niglit after curfew time, was ’ 
ail additional reason why 1 sluiuld not intrude on j 
Miss Vernon when she chose to sit there in the , 
evening. | 

To resume wdiat I was saving,—I was not sur- j 
prised to see a glimmering ol light from tlie library ; 
window's ; but 1 was a little stnick wiien I die- | 
tinctly perceived the shadows of two persons pass ^ 
along and intercept the light from tlie first ofTyho i 
windows, throwing the casement for a moment ;in- | 
to shade. “ it must be old Martha,” tliought 1, j 
“ wlioiii Diana lias engaged to be her companion for i 
the evening; or I must have been mistaken, and | 
taken Duma’s shadow for a second person. No, by j 
Heaven I it ap}»ears ou the second window, — two j 
figures «iistinctly traced; and now it is lost again— j 
it is seen t>n the third—on the fourth—the darkened 
forms of two persons distinctly frcen in each window 
SIS they pass along the room, betwixt tlie windows , 
and the lights. Whorn can Disma have got for a com- j 
paniou I ”—'fhe passage of the shadows between the | 
lights and the casements was twice repeated, as if i 
to satisfy me that ray observation served me truly; { 
j after which the lights were extinguiriicd, and tlie 
shades, of coui’se, were seen no more, | 

Trifling aa tliis circumstance was, it occiq>ied . 
my mind for a considerable tinfte. 1 did not all^w [ 
myself to suppose that my friendship for Miss Ver- j 
non liad any directly selfish view ; yetdt is increiiUbie 
the displeasure 1at tlie idi»i of her adndtting 
any one to private interviews, at a tiine, itnd in a 
place, wliei^, lor her own sake, I liad been>ai some 
trouble to show her that it was tc 

meet wltli her. 

“ SaVy, romping, mcorrigilBo fbiF* miA I tc 
myself^ ** on whom «M good advice fmd deUcaCy^^ 
thrown away! I have been chwed by the rimpHi' 
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of to mamior, mkieh i oupiioof abt om aM- 
03 she could a straw boimet, were k the 
oa, for mere sake of celebrity, I fflj|)pose, 
DotWittoandiug the excellence of her understand¬ 
ing, the society of half a dozen of clowns to play 
at whisk and swabbers would ^ve her more plea¬ 
sure lhan if Ariosto himself wore to awake from the 
€ead.’; 

This reflection came the more powerfully across 
my mind, because, having mustered up courage to 
show to Diana my version of the first books of 
Ariosto, I had recjuested Iier to invite Martha to a 
tea-party in the library tliat evening, to which ar¬ 
rangement Miss Vernon had refused her coiiseut, 
alleging some apology which I thought frivolous at 
tlie time. I had not long sj)eculated ou tliis disagree¬ 
able subject, when the back garden-door opened, 
and tlie figures of Andrew and his couiitrymaii— 
bending imder his pack—crossed the moonlight 
alley, aiiycalled my attention elsewhere. 

1 fomim Mr Macread^, as 1 expected, a tough, 
sagadfous, long-headed Scotchman, and a collector i 
of iiliws both from choice and profession, lie w-as 1 
-able^tp give me a distinct account of what had passed j 
in tlie House of Conunons ajid House of Lords ou 
the affair of Morris, which, it appears, had been j 
made by both parties a touchstone to at^cerUiiii the j 
temper of the rarliainent. It appeared als<», that, 
as 1 had learned from Andre^> by second hand, the 
ministry had ])roved too weak to supjxn’t a story i 
involving the chanietcr of men of rank and ini- | 
portance, and resting upon tlie credit of a person of 
such indifferent fame as Morris, who was, more¬ 
over, confused and coiitiadictory in his mode of 
telling the story. Macready was even able to sup¬ 
ply mo with a copy of a printed journal, or News- 
Letter, seldom extending beyond the capital, in 
Ivhich the substance of the debate was mentioned ; 
imd with a copy of the Duke of Argyle’s s|>eech, 
planted upon a broadside, of which he had pur¬ 
chased several from the hawkers, because, he said, 
be a saleable article on the north of the 
Tweed. Tlie fii’st was a meifgre statement, full of 
blanks and asterisks, and which added little or 
notlung to the inforinatiou 1 had from the Scotch¬ 
man ; and tlie Duke’s speech, though spirited and 
eloquent, contained chiefiy a panegyric ou his 
country, his family, and his clar., with a few com¬ 
pliments, equally sincere, perhaps, though less glow'- 
ing, which be took so favourable an opportunity of 
paying to himself. I could ii<»t learn whether my 
own reputation had been directly implicated, al¬ 
though 1 perceived that tlie honour of my uncle’s 
family had been impeaclied, and tliat this person 
Campbell, stated by Morris to have been the most 
active robber of the tw'o by whom he was assailed, 
was said by him io have appeared in the behalf of 
a Mr Osbaldistone, and by the coimivaace of tlie 
Justice, procured his libei’ation. In this particu¬ 
lar, Morris’s story lumped witli my own suspicions, 
whiph had attached to Campbell from the nioraent 
I Sfiiw him ajqiear at Justice Inglewood’s. Vexed 
I ttpon tlie whole, as well as perplexed, wifii tills ex- 
traor^haary sUxy, 1 dismissed tlwi two Scotclmieu, 
after leaking some purchases from Macready, and 
a mm complixitent to Fairaervice, and retired to 
a{»artmeut to consider what i ouglit to do 
Sudieltoe qI my uharackfr thus publicly attacked. 


CHAPTER rv. 

Whence, and what ait thou * 

After exhausting a sleepless night in motto- 
ting on the intelligence 1 had received, I was at 
first inclined to think that I ought, as speedily as 
possible, to return to London, and by my open ap¬ 
pearance repel the calumny which had been spread 
against me. But 1 hesihited to take tliis course on 
ixicollection of my father’s disposition, singularly 
absolute in his decisions as to all that coiicorned his 
family. He was most able, certainly, from expe¬ 
rience, to dii’cct what 1 ought to do, and from his 
acquaintance with the most distinguished Whigs 
then in pow'er, had influence enough to obtain a 
hearing for my cause. So, ujioii the whole, 1 judged 
it most safe to state my whole stc^ry in the shape 
of a narrative, addressed to my fatlier; and as the 
ordinary ofiportunities of intercourse between the 
Hall and tiie post-tovvu recurred rarely, 1 deter¬ 
mined to ride to I he town, which w'as about ten miles’ 
distance, and deposit my letter in the post-office 
with my own hands. 

Indeed I began to think it strange, that though 
several weeks liad ela]»sed since my departure from 
home, 1 had received no letter, either from my fa¬ 
ther or Owen, although ILishleigh had written to 
Sir Hildebrand of his safe arrival in London, and 
of the kind reception he had met with from hia 
uncle. Admitting that 1 might have been to blame, 
I did not deserve, in my own opinion at least, to 
be so totally forgotten by my father; and I thought 
my present excursion might have the effect of bring¬ 
ing a letter from him to hand more early than it 
would otlierwisc have reached me. But before con¬ 
cluding my letter concerning the affair of Morris, 

I failed not to ex [tress my earnest hope and wish 
that my father wttuld honour mo with a few lipes, 
were it but to exjnvss liis advice and commands in 
an affair of some difficvdty, and where my know¬ 
ledge of life could not be supposed adequate to my 
own guidance. 1 found it im]M)ssible to prevail ou 
myself to urge my actual return to Loudon as a 
[dace of residence, and J disguised my unwilling¬ 
ness to do so under ap[)nrent submission to my fa¬ 
ther’s will, which, as I imposed it on myself as a 
sufficient reason for not urging my final departure 
from Osliaklistone-Ilall, would, I doubted not, be 
received as sucli by my parent. But 1 begged per¬ 
mission to come to Loudon, for a short time at 
least, to meet and refute the infamous calumnies 
wliidi had been circulated concerning me in so 
public a manner. Having made up my packet, in 
which my earnest desire to vindicate my clmracter 
was strangely blended with reluctance to quit my 
present place of residence, I rode over to the post- 
town, and dejKisited my letter in the office. By 
doing so, 1 obtained possession, somewhat earlier 
than I should otlierwise have done, of the following 
letter from my fiieud Mr Owen:— 

« Dear Mr Francis, 

" Yours received per favour of Mr R. Osbeddis- 
tone, and note the contents. Shall do Mr R. O. 
such civilities as are in my power, «»d have tatoi 
him to see Uie Bank and Custom-house. Re^eaeofi 
a sober, steady young gentleman,-and takes te busi¬ 
ness ; so wfll be of service to the firm. ha?ve 

washed another person bad turned to mhid tot 
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ttiw advance nune; so our o<H:adonal in- 

’^yas confined to fiie exchange of mere 
civitt^. I confflidered it as extremely probable that 
Mv Vanghan mi^ht occupy Rashleigh’s apartment 
dpring & occasional residence at the Hall; and 
Ilia profession rendered it likely that he should 
occasionally be a tenant of the library. Nothing 
■was more probable than that it might have been 
his candle which had excited my attention on a 
preceding evening. This led me involuntarily to 
recollect that the intercourse between Miss Ver¬ 
non and the priest was marked with something 
like the same mystery which cliaracterized her com¬ 
munications with Rashleigh. I had never heard 
her mention Vaughan^s name, or even allude to him, 
excepting on the occasion of our first meeting, 
when she mentioned the old priest and Rashleigli 
as the only conversible beings, besides herself, in 
Osbaldlstone-Hall, Yet although silent witli respect 
to Father/Vaughan, his arrival at tlie Hall never 
" “ ' ^impress Miss Veniou with an anxious and 
ig tremor, which lasted until they had ex- 
i one or two sigmficant glances, 
itever the mystery might bo which over¬ 
clouded tlie destinies of this beautiful and interest¬ 
ing female, it was clear that Father Vaugluiu vas 
implicated in it; unless, indeed, I could suppos-s 
thjit he was the agent employed to procure her set¬ 
tlement in the cloister, in the event of her rejecting 
a union with either of my cousins,—an office which 
would sufficiently account for her obvious emotion 
at liis appearance. As to tlie rest, they did not 
seem to convei’se much together, or even to seek 
each other’s society. Their league, if any subsisted 
between them, was of a tacit and understood nature, 
operating on their actions without any necessity of 
Bpeeeh, I recollected, however, on reflection, that 
I had once or twice discovered signs pass betwixt 
them, which I had at the time supposed to bear 
reference to some hint concerning Miss Vernon’s 
religious- observances, knowmg how artfully the 
clergy maintain, at all times and seasons, 
influence over the minds of their followers. 
Bujl now I wtis disposed to assign to these commu¬ 
nications a deeper and more mysterious import. 
Did he hold private lueetings with Miss Vernon in 
the library ? was a question which occupied my 
thoughts; and if so, for what purpose ? And why 
should she have admitted an intimate of tlie deceit¬ 
ful Bashleigh to such close confidence ? 

These questions and difficulties pressed on my 
mind with an interest which was gi'catly increased 
by the impossibility of resolving them. 1 had al¬ 
ready begun to suspect that my friendsliip for Diima 
Vernon was not altogetlier so dishitcrested as in 
wisdom it ought to have been. I Iiad already felt 
myself becoming jealous of the contemptible lout 
Thornclifi*, and tSdng more notice, than in prudence 
or dignity of feeling I ought to have done, of liis 
silly attempts to provoke me. And now 1 was 
scrutmizing the conduct of Miss Vernon with the 
most dose and ea^r observation, which I in vain 
^denvQur^ to p^in on myself as the offspring of 
Idb jeuripsity. All these, like Benedick’s bnishing 
' ‘ I of a morning, were signs that the sweet 
was in love; and while my judgment still 
that I had been guilty of forming an attadh- 
$0 imp^deht^ she resembled those ignorant 
► who, wheh fiiey have led the traveller and 
(Itea into imittrieTjable error^ persist in oh- 
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Btinately affirming it to be impossible that they can 
have missed the way. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

“ It liapponod one day about noon, going to my boat, I waa 
exceedingly surprised with the print of a man’s nokodi 
foot on the shore, which was fery plain to be seen on 
the sand." KobinsoH Omtoe. 

W ith the blended feelings of interest and jea¬ 
lousy wliich were engendered by Miss Vernon’s sin¬ 
gular situation, my observations of her looks and 
actions beciime acutely shai'pened, and that to a 
degree which, notwithstanding my efforts to conceal 
it, could not escape her penetration. The sense 
that she was observed, or, more properly speaking, 
tliat she was watched by my looks, seemed to give 
Diana a mixture of embarrassment, pain, and pet¬ 
tishness. At times it seemed that eihe sought an 
opportunity of I'esenting a conduct which she could 
not but feel as offensive, considering the frankness 
with which she had mentioned the ffifficulties that 
surrounded her. At other times she seemed pre¬ 
pared to expostulate upon the subject. But either 
her courage failed, or some otlier sentiment impe¬ 
ded her seeking an eclaircissement. Her displea¬ 
sure evaporated in repai*tee, and her expostulations 
-lied on her lips. We stood in a singular relation 
to each other,—spending, and by mutual choice, 
much of our time iji close society with each otlier, 
yet disguising our mutual sentiments, and jealous 
of, or offended by, each otlier’s actions. There was 
betwixt us intimacy without confidence;—on one 
side, love without hope or purpose, and curiosity 
witliout Juiy rational or justifiable motive ; and on 
tlie other, eiiibaiTassment and doubt, occasionally 
mingled with displeasure. Yet I believe that this 
agiUition of the passions ^such is the natm'o of the 
human bosom), as it continued by a thousand irri¬ 
tating and interesting, though petty circumstances, 
to render Miss Vernon and me tlie constant objects 
of each other’s thoughts, tended, upon the whole, 
to increase tlie attiiclimeiit witli wliich we W'cro na¬ 
turally disposed to regard each otlier. But although 
my vanity early discovered that my presence at 
Osbaldistune-llall had given Diana some additional 
reason for disliking the cloister, 1 could by no means 
confide in an ifflection which seemed completely 
Kubordinato to the mysteries of her singular situa¬ 
tion. Miss Vernon was of a chai’acter far too formed 
and detcriniiied, to permit her love for me to over¬ 
power either her sense of duty or of piaidenoe, and 
she gave me a proof of this in a conversation wliich 
we had together about tliis period. 

We were sitting together in the library. Miss 
Vernon, in turning over a copy of the Orlando Fu- 
rioso, which belonged to me, shook a piece of writ¬ 
ten paper from between tlie leaves. I hastened to 
.lift it, but blie prevented me,—It is verse,” she 
said, on glancing at the paper; and then unfolding 
it, but as if to w'ait my answer before proceeding— 

May I take tlio liberty!—Nay, nay, if you blush 
luid stammer, I must do violence to your modestyj 
and suppose tluit permission is granted.” 

“ It is not worthy your perusal—a scrap of a 
translation—My dear Miss Vernon, it would be 
too sevei^e a trial, that you, who u^erstan^ the 
original so well, should sit in judgment.'’ 

^ Mine honest friend,” replied Diaius “ do »ott 
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if you will be guided by my advice, bait your hook 
with too much humility j for, ten to one, it will not 
catch a single compliraent. You know I belong to 
the unpopular family of Tell-truths, and would not 
flatter Apollo for liis lyre.’* 

She proceeded to read the first stanza, which was 
nearly to tlxe following purpose :— 

“ Ladles, and knights, and arras, and love’s fair flame, 
Deeds of emprizo and courtesy, I sing; 

What time the Moors from sultry Africh came, 

Led on by Agramant, their youtMol king — 

He whom revenge and hasty ire did bring 
O'er the broad wave, in France to waste and war; 

Such ills from old Trojano’s death did .“pring, 

W'hich to avenge he came from realms afar. 

And menaced Christian Ciiarles, the Roman Emperor. 

“ Of dauntless Roland, too, my strain shall sound, 

In import never known in prose or rhyme. 

How He, the chief, of Judgment deem'd profound, 

For luckless love was crazed upon a time—*' 

" There is a great deal of it,” said she, glan¬ 
cing along the paper, and inteiTUpting the sweetest 
sounds which mortiil ears can drink in,—those of a 
youthful poet’s verses, namely, read by the lip.s which 
are dearest to them. 

Much more than ought to engage your atten- 
Uon, Miss Vernon,” I replied, something mortified; 
and I took the verses fnmi her uuvoluctant hand— 
** And yet,” I continued, “ si in t up as I am in this 
retired situation, T have felt sometimes 1 could not 
amuse myself better tluin by carrying on—merely 
ior my own amusement, you will of course under¬ 
stand—the version of this facdiiating author, which 
I began some months since, wlieii I was on the 
banks of the Garonne.” 

The question would only he,” said Diana,grave¬ 
ly, ** whether you could not spend your time to bot¬ 
tler purpose ?” 

<^You moan in original composition?” said I, 
greatly flattered—Ihit, to say truth, my genius 
Hither lies in finding words and rliymes than ideas; 
and thorefoi'c I am hajipy to use tliose which Ariosto 
Ims prepared to my hand. However, Miss Vernon, 
with the encouragement you give”- 

“ Pardon me, Frank — it is encouragement not 
of my giving, but of your hiking. 1 meant neither 
original composition nor translation, since I think 
you might employ your time to far better piirp<jse 
tlfan in eitlier. You are mortified,” she continued, 
** and 1 am sorry to he the cauvse.” 

“Not mortified,—certainly not mortified,” said 
I, with the best grace I could muster, and it was 
but indifferently assumed; “ I iim too much obliged 
by the interest you take in me.” 

“ Nay,but,” resumed the relentless Diana, “there 
is both mortification and a little grain of anger in 
tluat constrained tone of voice ; do not be angry if I 

f robe your feelings to the bottom—perhaps what 
am about to say will affect them still more.” 

I felt the childishness of my own conduct, and 
the superior manliness of Miss Vernon’s, and as¬ 
sured her, that she neea not fear my wincing 
under critacism which I knew to be kindly meant. 

“ Tliat was honestly meant and said,”, she re¬ 
plied ; “ I knew ftiU well that the fiend of poeti- 
eaJ irritability flew away with the little preluding 
cough which udii«red in the declaration. And now 
I must be serious. — Have you heard from your 
father lately i” 

“ Not a word,” I replied ; “he has not honoured 
me wifli a single line during tlie several months of 
Upgr residenoe here ” 



“That is strange!—yeu aye a i 
you bold Osbaldistones. Then yon are, 
that he has gone to Holtod, to ammj 
pressing affairs which required his own 
presence! ” 

“ I never heard a word of it until this momei 

“And farther, it must be ne^vs to vou> and I 
presume scarcely the most agreeable, that he has 
left Rashleigh in tlie almost uncontrolled manage¬ 
ment of his affairs until his return?” 

I started, and could not suppress my suriMPise 
and apprehension. 

“ You have reason for alarm,” said Miss Vemott, 
very gi’avely ; “ and were I you, T would endeavour 
to meet and obviate the dangers which arise from 
so undesirable an arrangement.” 

“ And how is it possible for me to db so?” 

“ Everything is possible for him who possesses 
courage and activity,” she said, witli a look resem¬ 
bling one of those heroines of the age of chivalm', 
whoso encouragement was wont to give champions 
donhlo valour at the hour of need; “and to the 
timid cind hesitating, everything is impossible be¬ 
cause it seems so.” 

“ And what would you advise. Miss Veilion?” I 
replied, wishing, yet dreading, to hear her answer. 

She paused a moment, thcMi answered firmly — 
“ That you instantly leave Osbaldistone-Hall, and 
return to London. You have perhaps ali'eady,” she 
contiuued, in a softer tone, “ been here too long' 
that fault was not yours. Every succeeding moment 
you wa'^te here will be a crime. Yes, a crime: 
for I tell you plainly, that if Rashleigh long ma¬ 
nages your fatlu'r’s affairs, you may consider his 
ruin as consummahid.” ^ 

“ How is this possible?” 

“ Ask 110 questions,” sbesaid; “but, believe me, 
Raiihloigh's vicw'.s extend far beyond the possession 
or increase of commercial wealth: He will only 
make the command of Mr Osbaldistone’s revenues 
and property the means of putting in motion his 
ow n ambitious and extensive schemes. Whilfe^our 
father was in Britain this was impossible; during 
his absence, Rashleigh will possess many opportu¬ 
nities, and he will not neglect to use them.” 

“ But liow' can I, in disgrace with my father, and 
divested of all control over his affairs, prevent this 
danger by my mere presence in London?” • 

“ That presence alone will do much. Your claim 
to interfere is a part of your birtliright, and is in¬ 
alienable. You will have the countenance, doubt¬ 
less, of your father’s head-clerk, and confidential 
frien ds an d pa rtners. Above all, Rashleigh’s schemes 
are of a nature tliat”—(she stopped abruptly, as if 
fearful of saying too mudi)—“ are, in shori,” she 
resumed, “ of uie nature of all selfish and uncon- 
scientious plans, whicli are speedily abandoned $8 
soon as those who frame them perceive their arts 
are discovered and watched. Therefore, in 
language of your favourite poet—* 

* To horso! to horiaol Urge doubts OmiI 

A feeling, irresistible in its impulse, 
to reply—“Ah! Diana, cwi you give mejfbdvice 
to leave Osbaldistone-Hall t>— then mde^H have 
already been a resident here too long 1” \ 

Miss Yemon coloured, but piroceeded 

Indeed, I do Alwd 

only to quit 0»balc^U«Ra4 M uuvui* 
to It more You have 
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4 *0 lbi»^g « mile^ luid she 

hm Iter aociistomed to sacHBoe her friead- 
ehlpsi aod her oomforts to the welfare of othere. In 
the’w<nd4 you will meet a hundred whose friend¬ 
ship will he as disinterested—more useful—less 
^cumhered by untoward circumstances—less in- 
flaenped by evil tongues and evil times/^ 

^ Never I I exohdmed^ “ never!—the world 
aiShrd me nothing to repay what I must leave be¬ 
hind me*” Here I took her hand, and pressed it 
to iny lips*. 

This is folly!” she oxclaiinod—“ tliis is mad¬ 
ness I” and she struggled to withdraw her hand 
from my grasp, but not so stubbornly as actually 
to succeed until 1 liad held it for nearly a minute. 

Hear me, sir!” she said, “ and curb this unmanly 
burst of passion. 1 urn, by a sf)lenui lioutract, the 
I bride of Heiiven, unless 1 could prefer being wed- 
I ded to vUlaiiy in the person of Haslileigh Osbal- 
distone, op brutality in that of his brother. 1 am, 
therefor^ tlie bride of Heaven,—betrothed to the 
conv^t from the cradle. To me, tliertd'ore, these 
rapjtnres are misapplied—they only serve to prove 
a ^farther necessity for your departure, and that 
witiiout delay.” At these words she broke suddenly 
off, and said, but in a suppressed tone of voice, 
“Leave me instantly—we will meet here again, 
but it must be for the last time.” 

My eyes followed the dii*ection of hers as she 
spoke, and 1 thought 1 saw the tapestry sliake, 
which covered the door of the secret passage from 
Raslileigh’a room to tl\e library. 1 conceived we 
were observed, and turned an inquiring glance on 
Miss Vernon. 

“ U is notlimg," said she, faintly ; “ a rat behind 
the arras.” 

“ Dead for a ducat,” would have been my reply, 
nad 1 dared to give way to the feelings which rose 
indignant at the idea of being subjected to an eaves¬ 
dropper on such an occasion. Prudence, and the 
neccsB^^^f suppressing my passion, and obeying 
Diii|psreiterated command of “ Leave me ! leave 
me If* came in time to prevent any rash action. 1 
left the apartment in a wild whirl and giddiness of 
mind, which 1 in vain attempted to compose when 
I returned to my own. 

A chaos of tlioughts intruded tliemselves on me 
at once, passing liastily through my brain, inter¬ 
cepting and overshadowing each other, and resem¬ 
bling tnoee fogs which in mountainous countnea are 
wont to descend in obscure volumes, and disfigure 
or obliterate the usual marks by which the travel¬ 
ler steers liis course through tlie wilds. The dark 
and undefined idea of danger arising to my father 
from tlie machinations of such a man as Rashleigh 
Osbaldistone—the half-declaration of love which I 
had offered to Miss Vernon’s acceptance—the ac¬ 
knowledged difficulties of her situation, bound by 
a previous contract to sacrifice herself to a cloister 
or lo an ill-assorted marriage,—all pressed them¬ 
selves at once upon my recollection, while my judg- 
thsnt 'ivas t^uable dehberutely to consider any of 
them Ip jn«t light and bearings. But chiefly, 
and rXl the rest, I was perplexed by the man- 
|i©r in Mies Vernon had received my tender 

of aitd by her manner, wliieh, fluctimting 

bet^it f^ympathy and firmne^ seemed to intimate 
l posse^ied an interest in hm' bospm, but not 
to^ntexWanoe the obstacles to 
avotrihg 4 mutual affection; The glance of feitr, 


rather than surprise, with whi^H she nad waited 
ffi© motion of the tapestry over the concealed door, 
implied an apprehension of danger whidi 1 could 
not but suppose well-grounded j for Diana Vemoti 
was little subject to the nervous emotions of her 
I sex, and totally unapt to fear without actual and 
rational cause. Of what nature could those mys¬ 
teries be, with which she was surroimded as with 
an enchanter’s 8i)ell, and wliich seemed contiiHiaUy 
to exert an active influence over her thoughts and 
actions, though tlieir agents were never visible 1 On 
this subject of doubt my mind finally rested, aS if 
glad to shake itself free from investigating the pro¬ 
priety or prudence of my ovm conduct, by trans¬ 
ferring the inquiry to what concerned Miss Vernon 
I will be resolved, 1 concluded, ere I leave Osbal- 
distouc-lliiil, eonconiing the light in which I must 
in future regard this fascinating being, over whoso 
life frankness and mystery seem to have divided 
tiu'ir reign,— tlie former inspiring her words and 
sentiments —the latter spreading in misty influence 
over all her actions. 

Joined to the obvious interests which arose frem 
curiosity and anxious passion, there mingled in my 
feelings u though uuavowed and uudetined, 

infusion of jealousy. I'his scutiment, which springs 
up with love us naturally as the tires witli the w'heat, 
vv’as excited by tl ie degree of influence which Diana 
afiju'ared to concede to those unseen beings by whom 
her actions were limited. The more 1 reflected up¬ 
on her character, the more I was internally though 
unwillingly convinced, that slie was formed to sot 
at defiance all ccaitrol, excepting that wdiich arose 
from affection; and 1 felt a strong, bitter, and gnaw¬ 
ing suspicion, that such was the foundation of that 
influenc« by which slic was overawed. 

These tormenting doubts strengthened my desu*o 
to penetrate into the secret of Miss Vernon’s con¬ 
duct, and in the prosecution of this sage adventure, 
1 formed a resolution, of wliich, if you are not weary 
of these details, you will find the result in Uie next 
Cliapter. 


I CHAPTER XVIi. 

I I hear a voice you cannot h«ar, 

j Which says, I must not stay ; 

! I see a hand you cannot see, 

j Whicli beckons me away. Tlcmsi,L. 

1 HAVE already told you, Tresham, if you dei^n 
to bear it in remembrance, that my evening vtsite 
to the library liad seldom been made except by ap¬ 
pointment, and under the sanction of old Dame Mar¬ 
tha’s presence. This, Iwwever, was entirely a tacit 
conventional arrangement of my own instituting. 
Of late, as the embarrassments of our relative situ¬ 
ation had increased, Miss Vernon and I had never 
met in the evening at all. She had therefore no 
reason to suppose tiiat 1 was likely to seek a renewal 
of these interviews, and especially without some pre¬ 
vious notice or appointment betwixt us, that Martha 
might, as usual, be placed upon duty; but, on the 
other hand, this cautionary provision was a mattet 
of understanding, not of express enactment The 
library was open to me, as to the other membes^ 
of the family, at all hours of the day and 
and 1 could not be accused of intrusW, hewevei 

I ance ^t My be^wasat^^, that ill’ll 
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mexJt Miss Vernon occasionally received Vaughan, 
or some other person, by whose opinion she was 
accustomed to regulate her conduct, and that at the 
times when she could do so with least chance of in¬ 
terruption. The lights wliich gleamed in the library 
at unusual hours—the passing shadows which I had 
myself remarked—-the ft>otsteps which might be 
traced in the morning dew from the turret-door to 
the postern-gate in the garden—sounds and sights 
which some of the servants, and Andrew Fair- 
service in particular, had observed, and accounted 
for in their own way,—all tended to show that the 
place was visited by some one different from the 
ordinal^ inmates of the hall. Connected as this 
visitant must probably be with the fates of Diana 
Vernon, I did not hesitate to form a plan of disco¬ 
vering who or what he was,—how far his influence 
was iStely to produce good or evil consequences to 
her on whom he acted;—above all, though I en¬ 
deavoured to persuade myself that this was a mere 
subordinate consideration, I desired to know by what 
means this person had acquired or maintained his 
influence over Diana, and whether he ruled over 
her by fear or by affection. The proof that this 
jealous curiosity was uppermost in my mind, arose 
from my imagination always ascribing Miss Ver¬ 
non’s conduct to the influence of some one indivi¬ 
dual agent, although, for aught I knew about the 
matter, her advisers might be as numerous as Le¬ 
gion. I remarked this over and over to myself; 
but 1 found that my mind still settled back in my 
original conviction, that one single individual, of the 
the masculine sex, and in all probability young 
and handsome, was at the bottom of Miss Vernon’s 
conduct; and it was with a burning desire of dis¬ 
covering, or rather of detecting, such a rival, that 
I stationed myself in the garden to watch the mo¬ 
ment when the lights should appear in the library 
windows. 

So eager, however, was my impatience, that I 
commenced my watch for a phenomenon, which 
could not appear imtil darkness, a full hour before 
the daylight disappeared, on a July evening. It 
was Sabbath, and all the walks were still and so¬ 
litary. I walked up and down for some time, en¬ 
joying the refreshing coolness of a summer evening, 
and meditating on the probable consequences of my 
enterprise. The fresh and balmy air of the garden, 
impregnated with fragrance, produced its usual se¬ 
dative effects on my over-heated and feverish blood. 
As these took place, the turmoil of my mind began 
proportionally to abate, and I was led to question 
the right I had to iutcifere with Miss Vernon’s se¬ 
crets, or with those of my uncle’s family. What 
was it to me whom my uncle might choose to con¬ 
ceal in his house, where I was myself a guest only 
by tolerance 1 And what title had I to pry into the 
aflairs of Miss Vernon, frauglit, as she had avowed 
them to be, with mystery, into which she desired 
no scrutiny 1 

Passion and self-will were ready with their an¬ 
swers to these questions. In detecting this secret, 
I WiaS in all probability about to do service to Sir 
Hildebrand, who was probably ignorant of the in- 
UigU(^ carried on in Ins family— and ^ more 
iinportaiit service to Miss Vernon, whose frank sira- 
plioity of character exposed her to so many risks 
in maintaining a private correspondence, perhaps 
with a person of doubtful or dangerous character. 
If!seemed to intrude myself on her confidence, 


it was with the get«erou» and disinterested I 
even ventured to call it ihe disinteretted) 
of guiding, defending, and protecting her ag^unst 
craft—against malice,—above all, ag^st the se¬ 
cret counsellor whom she had chosen for her con¬ 
fidant. Such were the arguments which my will 
boldly preferred to my conscience, as coin which 
ought to be cuiTent; and which conscience, like a 
grumbling shopkeeper, was contented to accept, 
rather than come to an open breach with a cus¬ 
tomer, tliough more than doubting that the tender 
was spurious. 

While I paced the green alleys, debating these 
things |>ro and con, I suddenly lighted upon Andrew 
Fairservice, perched up like a statue by a range 
of bee-hives, in an attitude of devout contemplation 
—one eye, however, watching the motions of the 
little irritable citizens, who were settling in their 
straw-thatched mansion for tlie evening, and the 
other fixed on a book of devotion, which much at¬ 
trition had deprived of its comers, and worn into 
an oval shape; a circumstance wliich, with thte close 
print and dingy colour of the volume in question^ 
gave it an air of most respectable antiquity, 

“ I was e’en taking a spell o’ worthy Mess Jolin 
Quackleben’s Flower of a Sweet Savour sawn on 
the Middenstead of tliis World,” said Andrew, clo¬ 
sing his book at my appearance, and putting his 
horn spectacles, by way of mark, at the place where 
he had been reading. 

And the bees, I observe, were dividing your 
attention, Andrew, with the learned author 1” 

“ They are a contumacious generation,” replied 
the gardener ; “ they hae sax days in the week to 
hive on, and yet it’s a common observe that they 
will aye swarm on the Sabbath-day, and keep folk 
at haine fme hearing the word—But there’s nae 
preaching at Graneagain Chapel the e’en—that’s 
aye ae mercy.” 

“ You might have gone to the parish! church as 
I did, Andrew, and heard an excellent discourse,” 
Clauts o’ cauld parritch—clauts o* caulcNpar- 
ritch,” replied Andrew, with a most supercilioiis 
sneer,—“ g\ide aneuch for dogs, begging your ho¬ 
nour’s pardon—-Ay! I might nae doubt hae heard 
the curate linking awa at it in his white sark yon¬ 
der, and the musicians playing on whistles, madr like 
a pcimy-weddiiig than a sermon—and to the boot 
of tliat, I might hae gaen to even-song, and heard 
Daddie Docharty mumbling his mass—muckle the 
better I wad hac been o’ that! ” 

Docharty! ” said I (this was the name of an 
old priest, an Irishman, I think, who sometimes 
officiated at Osbaldistone-Hall)—“ I thought Fa¬ 
ther Vaughan had been at the Hall. He was liere 
yesterday.” 

“ Ay,” replied Andrew; but he left it yestreen, 
to gang to Greystock, or some o* thae west-coimtry 
haulds. There’s an unco stir among them a* e’enow. 
They are* as busy as my bees are—God sain them! 
that I suld even the puir thii^s to the like o^ pa¬ 
pists. Ye see this is tlie second swartn, and whSea 
they will swarm off in the afternoon. Tto first 
swarm set off sune in the morning.-—Bdt I am 
thinking they are settled in their skep^or the 
night; sae I wuss your honopr good-i)ignt> And 
grace, and muckle o’t.” \ 

So saying, Andrew retreated; but oftefi cM a 
glance upon the he called the ^ 
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jfvW iii4irect!^ him axt important 

ple^^-lDformation> that Blather Vaughan^ namely, 
was not sapposed to be at the Hall. If, therefore, 
ther^ api^ared li^ht in the windows of the library 
Ihia evening, it either could not bo his, or he was 
observing a very secret and suspicious line of con¬ 
duct. 1 waited with impatience the time of sun¬ 
set and of twilight. It had hardly arrived, ere a 
gleam from the windows of the library was seen, 
dimly distinguishable amidst the still enduring light 
of the evening. I marked its first glimpse, how¬ 
ever, as Sj^eoUy as the benighted sailor descries 
the Brst octant twinkle of tlie light-house which 
marks his course. The feehngs of doubt and pro¬ 
priety, which had hitherto contended with my cu¬ 
riosity and jealousy, vanished when an opportunity 
of gxJ^ying the former was presented to me. I 
re-entered we house, and avoiding tlie more fre¬ 
quented apartments with the consciousness of one 
wi||o wish^ to keep his purpose secret, I reached 
the door o« the library—hesitated for a moment as 
Btty h^d was upon the latch—heard a suppressed 
step ^thin—opened the door — and found Miss 
alone, 

Diana appeared surprised,—whether at ray sud¬ 
den entrance, or from some other cause, I could not 
guess; but tliere was in her appearance a degree 
of flutter, wliich I had never before remarked, and 
which I know could only be produced by unusual 
emotion. Yet she wascadm iu a moment; and such 
is the force of conscience, that I, who studied to 
surprise her, seemed myself the surprised, and was 
certainly the embarrassed person. 

** Has anything happened 1 ” said Miss Vernon— 
has any one aiTived at the Hall I 
** No ono that 1 know of,’’ I answered, in some 
confusion J “ I only sought the Orlando.’^ 

“ It lies there,” said Miss Vernon, pointing to 
the table. 

In removing one or two books to get at that 
which I, pretended to seek, I was, in truth, medi- 
tatin* te^make a handsome retreat from an inves- 
tigatmn to which I felt my assurance inadequate, 
wheq I perceived a man’s glove lying upon the 
tablet My eyes encountered those of Aliss Vernon, 
who bljashed deeply. 

^ It is one of my relics,” she said, with hesita¬ 
tion, replying not to my words, but to my looks; 
“ it is one of the gloves of my grandfather, the ori¬ 
ginal of the superb Vandyke which you admire.” 

As if she tliought something more than her bare 
assmiaon was necessary to prove her statement true, 
she opened a drawer of tlie large oaken table, and 
taking out another glove, threw it towards me.— 
When a temper naturally ingenuous stoop^ to equi¬ 
vocate or to dissemble, the anxious pain with which 
the unwonted task is laboured, often induces the 
bearer to doubt the auflienticity of the tale. I cast a 
hasty glance on both gloves, and then replied gravely 
—** Tne gloves resemble each other, doubtless, in 
fbm an4 embroidery; but they cannot form a paix’, 
Slpce ’^ey botli belong to tlic right hand.” 

Bite bit her lip witli anger, and again coloured 
deeply. 

Yo«4o right to expose me,” she replied, with 
^ some friends would have only judged 
teltet I said, that 1 chose to ^ve no partiewar 
of a circumstance wWcli calls for none 
teaat teA stranger. You have judged better, 
tetei^lteve made me feel, not only the meanness of 


duplicity, but my own inadequacy to sustam the 
task of a dissembler. I now tell you distinctly, that 
glove is not tlie fellow, as you liave acutely 
discerned, to the one wliich I just now produced, 
—it belongs to a friend yet dearer to me than the 
original of Vandyke’s picture — a friend by whose 
coimsels I have been, and will be, guided—whom 
I honour—whom I”-She paused. 

I was irritated at her manner, and flUed up the 
blank in my own way—“ Whom she loves, Miss 
Vernon w'ould say.” 

“ And if I do say so,” she replied, liaughtily, “ by 
whom shall my affection be called to account I” 

“ Not by me, Miss Vernon, assuredly —1 entreat 
you to hold me acquitted of such presumption.—« 
But,** I continued, with some emphasis, for I was 
now piqued in return, I hope Miss Vernon will 
pardon a friend, from whom she seems disposed to 
withdraw the title, for obsenmig ”- 

“Observe notliing, sir,” she interrupted, with 
some vehemence, “except that I will neither be 
doubted nor questioned. There does not exist one 
by whom I will be cither interrogated or judged j 
and if you sought this imusual time of presenting 
yourself, iu order to spy upon my privacy, the 
friendship or interest with which you pretend to 
regard me, is a poor excuse for your uncivil cu¬ 
riosity.” 

“ I relieve you of my presence,” said I, with 
pride equal to her own ; lor my temper has ever 
been a stranger to stooping, even in cases where 
my feelings were most deeply interested—I re¬ 
lieve you of ray presence. I awake from a pleasant, 
but a most delusive dream; and — but we under¬ 
stand each othcr.’^ 

I had reached the door of the apartment, when 
Miss Vernon, whose movements w'ere sonietimea 
iio rapid as to seem almost instinctive, overtook me, 
and, catching hold of my arm, stopped me witli that 
ail* of authoi-ity which she could so whimsically as- 
suinc, and which, fioin the naivet(? and simplicity 
of her maimer, liad an effect so peculiarly inte¬ 
resting. 

“ Stop, Mr Frank,” she said ; “ you arc not to 
leave me in that way neither; 1 am not so amply 
provided wth friends, that I can afford to throw 
away even the ungrateful and the selfish. Mark 
what I say, Mr Francis Osbaldistone. You shall 
know nothing of tliis mysterious glove,” and she 
held it up as she spoke—“nothing—no, not a 
single iota more than you loiow already; and yet 
I will not permit it to be a gauntlet of strife and 
defiance betwixt us. My time here,” she fi^d, 
sinking into a tone somewhat softer, “ must neces¬ 
sarily be very short; yours must be still shorter: 
We are soou to part, never to meet again; do not 
let us quarrel, or make any mysterious miseries 
the pretext for farther embittering tlie few hours 
we shall ever pass togetlier on this side of eter- 
nity.” 

I do not know, Tresham, by what witchery this 
fascinating creature obtained such complete ma¬ 
nagement over a temper, which I cannot at ^ 
times manage myself. I had determmed, on 
tering the library, to seek a complete exph^tion. 
witli Miss Vernon. I had found that she teCosed 
it with indignant deflauoe, and avowed to my fltee 
the preference of a rival; for what other confitmo- 
tion could I put on her declared preference o£ her 
mvsterious confidant I And yet, while I wjte on the 
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r^t of leaving Oie apawment, an4 breaking nrtth 
her for ever, it cost her but a change of look and 
tone, Wn that of real and hau^ty resentment to 
that of kind and playful despotism, again shaded 
off into melancholy and serious feeling, to lead me 
back to my seat, her willing subject, on her own 
hard terms. 

What does this avail?” said I, as I sate down. 
** What can this avail, Miss Vernon 1 Why ^lould 
I witness embarrassments which I cannot relieve, 
and mysteries which I offend you even by attempt¬ 
ing to penetrate 1 Inexperienced as you are in the 
world, you must still be aware, that a beautifnl 
j^oung woman can have but one male friend. Even 
m a male friend I will be jealous of a confidence 
shared with a third party uuknomi and concealed; 

but with yow, Miss Vernon ”- 

** You are, of course, jealous, in au the tenses 
and moods of that amiable passion I But, my good 
friend, you have all this time spoke nothing but 
the paltry gossip which simpletons repeat fi’om 
play-books and romances, till they give niei*e cant 
a real and powerful influence over their minds. 
Boys and girls prate themselves into love; and 
when tlioir love is like to fall asleep, they prate and 
teaze themselves into jealousy. But you and I, 
Frank, are rational beings, and neither silly nor 
idle enough to talk ourselves into any other rela¬ 
tion than that of plain honest disinterested friend¬ 
ship. Any other union is as far out of our reach 
as if I were man, or you woman—To speak truth,’’ 
she added, after a moment’s hesitation, “ even 
though 1 am so complaisant to the decorum of my 
sex as to blush a little at my own plain <leaHng, we 
caupot marry, if we would ; and wo ought not, if 
we could.” 

And certainly, Trordiam, sh.e did blush most im- 
gelically as she made tin’s cnicd declaration. I was 
about to attack botli her positions, entirely forget¬ 
ting those very suspicions whicli had been confirmed 
in the course of the evening, hut she proceeded with 
a cold firmness which approached to severity — 
What 1 say is sober and indisputable truth, on 
wliich I will neither hear question nor explanation. 
We are therefore friends, Mr Osbaldistono—are 
we not ? ” She held out her hand, and taking mine, 
added—"And nothing to each other now, or hence¬ 
forward, except as friends.” 

She let go my hand. I sunk it and my head 
at once, fairly overcrowed, as Spenser would have 
termed it, by the mingled kindness and finniicss of 
her manner. She Jiastened to change the subject. 

" Here is a letter,” she siiid, “ directed for you, 
Mr Osbaldistone, vciy' duly and distinctly; but 
which, notwithstanding tlio caution of the person 
who wrote and addressed it, might perhaps never 
kave reached your hands, had it not fallen into the 
possession of a certain Pacolct, or enclianted dwarf 
of mine, whom, like all distressed damsels of ro¬ 
mance, I retain in my secret service.” ^ 

I opened the letter, and glanced over tho con- 
tente. The unfolded sheet of paper dropped from 
my hands, with tho involuntary exclamation of " Gra¬ 
cious Hoaveiil my folly and disobedience have ruined 
my fhther 1” 

Miss Vernon rose with looks of real and affec¬ 
tionate alarm—-You grow pale—you are ill— 
ihall 1 bring you a glass of water? Be a man, Mr 
Osbaldistone, and a firm one. Is your father—is 
he no more ?” 


^ He ilvee,” said h Qi(>dT W 

disti^ss and ~ 

" If that be aB, deepahf nert Hlay I 
letter?” she said, taking it tip. 

I assented, liardly knowing what 1 
read it with great attention. 

" Who is this Mr Tresham, who sigiis tlie let^ 
ter?” 

" My father’s partner”—(your own good hithei^i 
Will)—" but he is little in the habit of acti^ |W3^ 
sonally in the business of the house,” 

" He writes here,” said Miss Vernon, *^of varioua 
letters sent to you previously.” 

" I have received none of them,” I replied. 

" And it appears,” she continued, ^ that Rash- 
leigh, who has taken the full management of aBhira 
during your father’s absence in Holland, has some 
time since left London for Scotland,^ with effects 
and remittances to take up large bills granted by 
your father to persons in tliat country, and that he 
has not since been heard of.” 

" It is but too true.” ^ 

" And here has been,” she added, looking at 
the letter, “ a head-clerk, or some such person,— 
Owenson—Owen—dispatched to Glasgow, to l^d 
out llashleigh, if possible, and you are entreated 
to repair to the same place, and assist him in his 
researches.” 

" It is even so, and I must depart instantly.” 

" Stay but one moment,” said Miss Vernon, " It 
seems to me that the worst which can come of this 
matter will be the loss of a certain sum of mon^; 
—and can that bring tears into your eyes? Bor 
shame, Mr Osbaldistone!” 

" Yon do me injustice, Miss Vernon,” I answered. 
" I grieve not for the loss, hut for the effect which 
I know it will produce on the spirits and health of 
my father, to whom mercantile ci*edit ‘is as honour; 
and who, if declared insolvent, would sink into tlie 
grave, oppressed by a sense of grief, remorse, and 
despair, like that of a soldier convicted of cowardice, 
or a man of honour who had lost his rank and(cha-« 
racter in society. AU this I might have prevented 
by a trifling sacrifice of the foolish pride and Indo 
Icnce which recoiled from sluu’ing the laboum of 
his honourable and useful profession. Good Hea¬ 
ven ! how shall I redeem the consequences of my 
error! ” 

" By instantly repairing to Glasgow, as you are 
conjured to ’'do by the friend who writes Biia let¬ 
ter.” 

" But if Rashleigh,” said I, " has reaUy formed 
this base and unconscientious scheme of plundering 
his benefactor, wliat prospect is there that I can 
find means of frustrating a plan so deeply laid?” 

" The prospect,” ^he replied, " indeed, may be 
uncertain; but, on the other hand, there is no pos¬ 
sibility of your doing any service to your fatlier by 
remaining here. R^ember, had you been on the 
post dtistined for you, tliis disaster could not have 
happened; hasten to that wliic]^ i3_ now pointed outj 
and it may possibly be retrieved.— Yet stay—dh 
not leave this room until I return.” 

She left me in confusion and ama 2 semenj 
which, however, I could find a lucid inf 
admire the firmness, composure, and 
mind, whicli Miss Vemou seemed to 
every crisis, however sudden. 

In a few minutes she returned with a 
paper in her band, folded end sealed lUm a 
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tlilB%t^^f H»y friendship, becatiM I hnre Ae 
iiioid|M»Rfret confidence in your honoTxr. If X un^ 
dexet^d the na!tin?e of your distress rightly, the 
t^ds hi BasideighV possession must be recovered 
hy a certain day—the 12th of September, I think, 
is named—in order that they may be applied to 
^pay the bills in question; and, consequently, that 
if adequate fimds be provided before that period, 
y^mr mtheris credit is safe from tiie apprehended 
caJamity.” 

^ Certainly —-I so understand Mr Tresham’*— 
I looked at your father’s letter again, and added, 
“ There cannot be a doubt of it.” 

Well,” said Diana, in that case my little 
Pacolcft may be of use to you. You have heard of 
a spell contained in a letter. Take this packet; do 
not open it until other and ordinary means have 
failed. If jyou succeed by your own exertions, 1 
trust to your honour for destroying it without open¬ 
ing or srmering it to be opened;—but if not, you 
niayJ6r©ak the seal within ten days of the fated 
d^/md you will find directions which may pos- 
siwy be of service to you. Adieu, Frank; we never 
meet more—but sometimes tliink of your friend 
J)}e Vernon.” 

‘ She extended her hand, but I clasped her to my 
bosom. She sighed as she extricated herself from 
the embrace which she pennitted—escaped to the 
door which led to her own apartment,—and I saw 
her no more. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

And hurry, hurry, off thoy rode, 

As fast as fast might be; 

Hurra, hurra, the dead can ride, 

Dost fear to ride with me ? Ouuqsk. 

There is one advantage in an accumulation of 
evils, difi((jring in cause and character, that the dis- 
tx'uiAon w they afford by their contradictory 
opeiption prevents the patient fi'om being over- 
wh<»med under either. I was deeply grieved at j 
my Reparation from Miss Vernon, yet not so much 
80 as i should have been, had not my father’s ap¬ 
prehended distresses forced themselves on my at¬ 
tention; and I was distressed by the nows of Mr 
Tresham, yet less so than if they had fully occu¬ 
pied my mind. I was neither a false lover nor an 
unfeeling son; but man can give but a certain por¬ 
tion of distrossful emotions to the causes which de¬ 
mand them; and if two operate at once, our sym¬ 
pathy, like tile funds of a compounding banki-upt, 
can only he divided between them. Such were my 
reflections when I gained ray apartment—it seems, 
froua the illustration, they already began to liave a 
t^ang of commerce in them. 

I set myself seriously to consider your father’s 
letter. It was not very distinct, and referred for 
eevei^ particulars to Owen, whom I was entreated 
to meet with as soon as possible at a Scotch town 
sailed,Glasgow; being informed, moreover, that my 
old frtond wa« to be hemrd of at Messrs Macvit|ie, 
Macfl»and Company, merchants in the Gallowgate 
M town, it likewise alluded to several 

which* as It appeared to me, must have mis- 
Staled or have been intercepted, and complained 
ef obduiato rilenee, in terms which would have 
ttxdust^ h^ my letters reached their 


I pufp*^^ destination. I was amaaed as 1 read: That 
spirit of Rashleigh walked around me, and eon* 
jnred up these doubts aud di^oulties by whitdt X 
was surrounded, 1 could not doubt for one instaal^ 
yet it was frightful to conceive the extent of oma 
bined villany and power which he must have em¬ 
ployed in the perpetration of his designs. Let me 
do myself justice in one respect. The evil of parting 
from Mias Vernon, however distEressing it might in 
other respects and at another time have appeared 
to me, stmk into a subordinate consideratimi when 
I thought of the dangers impending over my father. 
I did not myself set a high estimation on weal^, 
and had the affectation of most yomig men of lively 
imagination, who suppose that tliey can bettor dis¬ 
pense with the possession of money, than resign 
tiicir time and faculties to tlie labour necessary to 
acquire it. But in my father’s case, 1 knew that 
bankruptcy would be considered as an utter and ir¬ 
retrievable disgrace, to which life would afibrd no 
comfort, and dcatli the speediest and sole relief. 

My mind, therefore, was bent on averting this 
catastrophe, with an intensity which the interest 
could not have produced had it referred to my own 
fortunes; and the result of ray deliberation was a 
firm resolution to depart from Osbaldistone-Hall the 
next day, and wend my way without loss of time to 
meet Owen at Glasgow. I did not hold it expedient 
to intimate my departure to my uncle, otiierwise 
than by leaving a letter of thanks for liis hospitality, 
assuring him that sudden and important business 
prevented ray offering them in person. I knew tlie 
blunt old knight would readily excuse ceremony; 
and 1 liad such a belief in the extent and decided 
character of Rashleigh’s machinations, that I had 
some apprehension of his having provided means to 
intercept a journey which was undertaken witli a 
view to disconcert them, if my departure were pub¬ 
licly announced at Osbaldistone-lfall. 

I therefore doteni^cd to set off' on my journey 
with daylight on tlie ensuing morning, aud to gain 
the neighbouring kingdom of Scotland befoigs any 
idea of my departure was entertained at the Hall. 
But one impediment of consequence was likely to 
prevent that speed which was the soul of my expe¬ 
dition. 1 did not know the shortest, nor indeed any 
road to Glasg<jw; and as, in the circumstances in 
which I stood, dispatch was of the greatest conse¬ 
quence, I dcteniiined to consult Andi-ew Faii’service 
on the subject, as the nearest aud most autlientlc 
authority within my reach. Late as it was, I set 
off with the iiitontion of 0500111110 ] ng this important 
point, and after a few minutes’ walk reached the 
dwelling of the gardener. 

Andrew’s dwelling was situated at no great dis¬ 
tance from the exterior wall of the garden—a snug 
comfortable Northmnbrian cottage, built of stones 
roughly dressed witli the hammer, and having the 
windows and doors de\nrated with huge heavy ar- 
-chitraves, pr lintels, as they are called, of hewn 
stone, and its roof covered with broad grey fla^ 
instead of slates, thatch, or tiles. A jargoneun 
pear-tree at one end of tlie cottage, a rivulet, and 
flower-plot of a rood in extent, in front, and a ldt< 
chen-garden behind; a paddock for a cow, and a 
small field, cultivated with several crops of grai^ 
rather for the benefit of tlie cottager than for salei 
announced the warm and cordial ccHOiforts whick 
Old England, even at her most northern extremity 
extends to her meanest inhabitants* 
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As I approaclied the mansion of the sapient 
Andrew, I heard a noise, which, being of a nature 
peculiarly solemn, nasal, and prolonged, led me to 
think tiiat Andrew, according to the decent and 
meritorious custom of his countrymen, had assem¬ 
bled some of his neighbours to join in family exer¬ 
cise, as he called evening devotion. Andrew had 
indeed neither wife, child, nor female inmate in his 
family. The first of his trade,” he said, “ had 
had eneugh o’ thae cattle.” But, notwithstandmg, 
he sometimes contrived to form an audience for him¬ 
self out of the neighbouring Papists and Church-of- 
EngLond-men—brands, as he expressed it, snatched 
out of the burning, on whom he used to exercise his 
spiritual gifts, in defiance alike of Father Vaughan, 
Father Docharty, llashleigh, and all the world of 
Catholics around him, who deemed his interference 
on such occasions an act of heretical interloping. I 
conceived it likely, therefore, that the well-disposed 
neighbours might have assembled to hold some 
chapel of ease of this nature. The noise, however, 
when I listened to it more accurately, seemed to 
proceed entirely from the lungs of the said Andrew; 
and when I interrupted it by entering the house, 
I found Fairservice alone, combating, as he best 
could, with long words and hard names, and read¬ 
ing aloud, for the purpose of his oAvn edification, a 
vdume of controversial divinity. 

1 was just taking a spell,” said he, laying aside 
the huge folio volume as I entered, of tlio worthy 
Doctor Lightfoot.” 

Lightfoot! ” I replied, looking at the ponderous 
volume with some surprise; surely your author 
was unhappily named.” 

Lightfoot was his name, sir ; a divine he was, 
and another kind of a divine tlian they hae now- 
a-days. Always, I crave your pardon for keeping 
ye standing at the door, hut having been mistrysted 
(gude preserve us I) with ae bogle the night already, 
I was dubious o’ opening the yett till I had gaeu 
through the e’ening worsliip; and 1 had just finished 
the fifth chapter of Nehemiah—if that >vinna gar 
them keep their distance, I wotna what will.” 

^ Trysted with a bogle!” said I; ‘‘ what do you 
mean by that, Andrew?” 

I said mistrysted,” replied Andrew; that is 
as muckle as to say, fley’d wi’ a ghaist—Gude pre¬ 
serve us, I say again!” 

Flay’d by a ghost, Andrew ! how am I to un¬ 
derstand that?” 

‘‘ I did not say flay’d,” replied Andrew, “ but 
lUy'd ,—that is, I got afleg, and was ready to jump 
out o’ my skin, though uaebody offered to whirl it 
aff my body as a man wad bark a tree.” 

“ I beg a truce to your terrors in the present 
case, Andrew, and 1 wish to know whether you can 
direct me the zieai'est way to a town in your countay 
of Scotland, called Glasgow ? ” 

" A town ca’d Glasgow 1” echoed Andrew Fair- 
service. Glasgow’s a ceety, man.—And is’t tlie 
way to Glasgow ye were speering if 1 ken’d?— 
What suVd au me to ken it?—it’s no that dooms 
far frae my ain parish of Drcepdaily, that lies a 
bittock fardier to tlie west. But what may your 
honour be gaun to Glasgow for?” 

“ Particular busiitess,” replied I. 

“ That "a as muckle as to say, Si)eer nae ques¬ 
tions, and 1’ll tell ye nae lees,—To Glasgow?”— 
he m^e a short pause*—** I am blinking ye wad be 
the better u’ some ane to show you the road.” 



Certainly, if I could tncet with 
ing that way.^’ 

“ And your honour, doubtieaSi W3td con^< 
time and trouble!” ^ 

« Unquestionably—my business is pres^ng, and 
if you can find any guide to accompany me, I’ll pay 
him handsomely.’^ 

** Tliis is no a day to speak o’ carnal matters,” 
said Andrew, casting his eyes upwards; ** but if it 
werena Sabbath at e’en, I w’ad speer what ye w-ad 
be content to gie to ane that wad bear ye pleasant 
company on the road, and tell ye the names of the 
gentlemen’s and noblemen’s seats and castles, and 
count tlieir kin to yo?” 

** I tell you, all I want to know is the road I must 
travel; I will pay the fellow to his satisfaction — I 
will give him anything in reason.” 

** Onything,” replied Andrew, ** is naething; and 
this lad that I am speaking o* kens a’ tlie short cuts 
and queer by-paths through the hills, and”—— 

** I have no time to talk about it, Andrew; do 
you make the bargain for me your own way,y. 

** Aha! that’s speaking to tlie purpose,” answered 
Andrew.—“ I am thinking, since sae he that sue it 
is, I’ll be the lad that will guide you mysell.” 

** You, Andrew?—how will you get away from 
your employment I ” 

** I tell’d your honour a while syne, that it was 
lang tlmt 1 hae been thinking o’ flitting, maybe as 
long as fnie the first year I came to Osbaldistone- 
Hail; and now 1 am o’ the mind to gang in gude 
earnest—better soon as syne—better a linger afi 
as aye wagging.” 

** You leave your service, then? — hut^will you 
not lose your wages?” 

** Nae doubt there will he a certain loss; but then 
I hae siller o’ the laird’s in my hands that I took 
for the apples in the auld orchyard — and a sail 
bargain tlie iolk had that bought them — a wheen 
green trash—and }'et Sir Hildebrand’s as keen to 
hae the siller (that is, the steward is as pressing 
about it) as if they had been a’ gowden pippf^— 
and then there’s the siller for the seeds—I’m think¬ 
ing the wa^ will be in a manner decently made 
up.—But aoubtleae your honour will consider my 
risk of loss when we won to Glasgow—and ye’ll be 
for setting out forthwith ? ” 

** By day-break in the morning,” I answered. 

“ That’s something o’ the suddenest—whare am 
I to find a naig ?—SJay—I ken just the beaat that 
will answer me.’’ 

** At five in the moming, then, Andrew, you will 
meet me at the head of tlie avenue.” 

** Deil a fear o’ mo (that I suld say sae) missing 
my tryste,” replied Andrew, very briskly; ** and if 
1 might advise, we wad be aff twa hours earlier. I 
ken the way, dark or light, as weel as blind Ralph 
lloiialdson, ^at’s travelled ower every moor in the 
country-side, and disna ken the colour of a heather- 
cowe when a’s dune.” 

1 highly approved of Andrew’s amendment on 
my oi'igiual proposal, and we agreed to meet at the 
place appointed at three in the moming. At once, 
hqwever, a reflection came across the mind of my 
intended travelling companion. A 

** The bogle! the bogle! what if it mmc 

out upon us?—I downa forgather wi’ tliae thixigi 
twice in the four-and-twenty hours.” 

Pooh I pooh I” I exclaimed, breaking awe^yfil^ 
him, ** fear nothing the next Wotfld—tike dCUlt, 




Hving wW <!Cua aet for themselves 
‘ liimcety were the whole host ^at fell 

_to retisrh to aid and abet them.’^ 

_idiese wotds, the import of which was sug¬ 
gested by my own sitoation, 1 left Andrew^s habi- 
mtioni and retomed to the Hall. 

I made the few preparations which were neces¬ 
sary for my proposed journey, examined and loaded 
my pistols, and then threw myself on my bed, to 
obtain, if possible, a brief sleep before the fatigue 
of Sk long and anxious journey. Nature, exhausted 
by the t^ultuous agitations of the day, was kinder 
to me than I expected, and 1 sunk into a deep and 
profoimd slumber, from which, however, I started 
as the old clock struck two from a turret adjoining 
to my bedchamber. I instantly arose, struck a light, 
wrote the letter I proposed to leave for my uncle, 
and leaviijig behind me such articles of dress as 
were cumbrous in carriage, I deposited the rest of 
my ward/iobe in my valise, glided down stairs, and 
gained 4he stable without impediment. Without | 
bcin|g quite such a groom as any of my cousins, 

I learned at Osbaldistone-Hall to dress and 
i^ddle my o\mi horse, and in a few minutes I was 
mounted and ready for my sally. 

As I paced up the old avenue, on which the wa¬ 
ning moon threw its light with a pale and whitish 
tinge, I looked back wth a deep and boding sigh 
towards the walla which contained Diana Vernon, 
under the despondent impression that we had pro¬ 
bably parted to meet no more. It was impossible, 
among the long and irregular lines of Gothic case¬ 
ments, which now looked ghastly white in the moon¬ 
light, to distinguish that of the apartment which 
she inhabited. She is lost to me already,*^ thought 
I, as my eye wandered over the dim and indistin- 
gpishabie inti'icacies of architecture offered by the 
moonlight view of Osbaldistone-Hall—*‘She is lost 
to me already, ere 1 have left the place which she 
inhabits! What hope is there of my maintaining 
coi^^respondence with her, when leagues shall lie 

fWhile 1 paused in a reverie of no very pleasing 
nature, the ** in)n tongue of time told three upon 
thp drowsy eiir of night,” and reminded me of the 
necessity of keeping my appointment with a person 
of a less interesting description and appearance— 
Andrew Fairservice. 

At the gate of tlie avenue I found a horseman 
stationed in the shadow of the wall, but it was not 
until I had coughed twice, and then called An- 
di'ew,** that the horticulturist replied, “ I’se war¬ 
rant it’s Andrew.” 

Lead the way, then,” said T, “and be silent if 
you can, till we ai*e past the hamlet in the valley.” 

Andrew led the way accordingly, and at a much 
brisker pace than 1 would have recommended ;— 
and so well did ho obey my injunctions of keeping 
Bilence, that he would return no answer to my re¬ 
puted inquiries into the cause of such unnecessary 
haate. Extricating ourselves by short cuts, known 
tolAndre^, from the numerous stony lanes and by- 
hs which intersected each other in the vicinity 
Hall, we reached the open heath; and riding 
across it, took our course among the ban’eii 
ivhich divide England from Scotland on what 
ai^ the Middle Marches. The way, or rather 
broken track which we occupied, was a happy 
interchange of bog and shingles; nevertheleas, An¬ 
drew .rektnted notliing of his speed, but trotted 


maniblly forwa^ at the rate eight or teSSoA 
an hour. I was both surprised and provoked at the 
fellow’s obstinate persistence, for we made abrup 
ascents and descents over ground of a very breast 
neck character, and traversed the ed^ of preeb. 
pices, where a slip of the horse's feet would have 
consigned the rider to certain death. The moon, 
at best, afforded a dubious and imperfect light; but 
in some places we were so much under the shade 
of the mountain as to be in total darkness, and then 
I could only trace Andrew by the clatter Of hfe 
horse’s feet, and the fire which they struck iivm , 
the flints. At first, this rapid motion, and the at¬ 
tention which, for the sake of personal safety, f 
was compelled to give to the conduct of my horse, 
was of service, by forcibly diverting ray thoughte 
from the various painful reflections which must 
othenvise have pressed on my mind. But at length, 
after hallooing repeatedly to Andrew to ride slower, 

I became seriously inoensed at his impudent per¬ 
severance in refusing either to obey or to reply to 
me. My anger was, however, quite impotent. 1 
attempted once or twice to get up along-side of my 
self-willed guide, with the purpose of knocking him 
off his horse with the butt-end of my whip; but 
Andrew was better mounted than I, and either the 
spirit of the animal which he bestrode, or more 
probably some presentiment of my kind intentions 
towards him, induced him to quicken his pace when¬ 
ever I attempted to make up to him. On the other 
hand, 1 was compelled to exert my spurs to keep 
him in sight, for without his guidance I was to« 
well aware that I should never find my way through 
the howling wilderness which we now traversed at 
such an unwonted pace. I was so angry at length, 
that I threatened to have recourse to my pistols, 
and send a bullet after tlie Hotspur Andrew, which 
should stop his fiery-footed career, if he did not 
abate it of his own accord. Apparently this threat 
made some impression on the tympanum of his ear, 
however deaf to all my milder entreaties; for he 
relaxed his pace upon hearing it, and suffering me 
to close up to him, observed, “ There wasna rauckle 
sense in riding at sic a daft-like gate.” 

“ And what did you mean by doing so at all, you 
self-willed scoundrel?” replied I; for I was in a 
towering passion,—to which, by tho way, nothing' 
contributes more than tho having i*ecentiy under¬ 
gone a spice of personal fear, which, like a few 
drops of water flung on a glowing fire, is sure to in¬ 
flame the ardour which it is insufficient to quench. 

“ What’s your honour’s wull?” replied Ajidrew, 
with impenetrable gi-avity. * 

“ My will, you rascal?—1 have been roaring to 
you this hour to ride slower, and .you have never 
so much as answered me—Are you drunk or mad 
to behave so ? ” 

“ An it like your honour, I am something dull 
o* hearing; and I ’ll no deny but 1 might have 
maybe taen a stiiTup-cup at parting frae the auld 
bigging whare I hae dwalt sae lang; and having 
naebody to pledge, nae doubt 1 was obliged to do 
mysell reason, or else leave the end o’ the brandy 
stoup to thae papists,—and that wad be a waste, 
as vour honour kens.” 

I'hia nright be all very true,—and my circum¬ 
stances required that I should be on good teriiui 
with my guide; 1 therefore satisfied myself wi^ 
requiring of him to take his directions from toe In 
future concerning the rate of travellimr. 
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An^eWf emboldened by the mUdnese of my 
bme^ eleTAted bie own into the pedantic^ conceitied 
oetav^e, whiobi wee familiaar to him on most oeea^ 
(aons. 

“ Yonr honour winna persuade me, and naebody 
shall persuade me, that it ’a either hidesome or 
prudent to tak the ni^t air on thae moors widii- 
out a cordial o* clow-gilUflower water, or a tasa of 
brandy or aquavitse, or sic-like creature-comfort. 
1 hue taeu &ie bent ower the Otteraeape-rigg a 
hundred times, day and night, and never could nnd 
the ivay unless 1 nad taen my morning; mair by 
token that I had wliiles twa bits o’ ankers o’ braiuiy 
on ilk side o’ me.”— 

** In odier words, AndreiJ^” said I, you were 
a smuggler—how does a man of your strict prin¬ 
ciples reconcile yourself to cheat the revenue!” 

It ’a a mere spoiling o’ tlie Egyptians,” replied 
Andrew; ** puir auld Scotland suffers enough by 
thae blackguard loons o’ excisemen and gaugers, 
that hae come down on her like locusts since the 
sad and sorrowfu’ Union; it’s tlie part of a kind 
son to bring her a soup o’ something that will keep 
up her auld heart,—and tliat will they nUl they, 
tlie iU-fa’ard thieves.” 

Upon more particular inquiry, 1 foimd Andrew 
had frequently travelled these mountain-paths as a 
smuggler, both before and after liis establishment 
at Osbaldistone-Hall—a circumstance which was so 
far of importance to me, as it proved his capacity 
"IS a guide, notwitlistauding tlie escapade of ivhich 
be had been guilty at his outset. Even now, though 
travelling at a more moderate jiace, the stirrup-cup, 
or whatever else had such an effect in stimulating 
Andrew’s motions, seemed not totally to have lost 
its influence. lie often cast a nervous and startled 
look behind him; and whenever the road seemed 
at all practicable, showed symptoms of a desire to 
accelerate his pace, as if he feared some pui*suit 
from the real". These appearances of iUarm gra¬ 
dually diminislied as we reached the top of a high 
bleak ridge, which ran nearly east and west for 
about a inile, with a very steep descent on either 
sitlc. The pale beams of the morning were now 
piilijjhtening the horizon, wlion Andrew cast a look 
belnud him, and not seeing the appearance of a 
li\’ing being on the moors which he had travelled, 
his hard feature.s gradually unbent, as he first whis¬ 
tled, then sung, with much glee and little melody, 
the end of one of iiis native songs: 

"* Jenny, lass! 1 think I hae her 
Ower the muir amang the hether ; 

All their clan shall never get her," 

lie patted at tlie same time the neck of the horbo 
whicli liad carried him so gallantly ; and my atten¬ 
tion being directed by that action to the animal, 1 
Uistautly recognised a favourite mare of Thornclifl* 
Osbaldlstone. “ ilow is this, sir!” said I sternly; 
“ that is Mr Thorncliff’s mare! ” 

" 1 *11 no say but slie may aiblins hae been his 
honour’s Squire ThorncUtf’s in her day—but she’s 
mine now.” 

** You have stolen her, you rascM.” 

^ Na, na, sir—nae man can wyte me wi’ theft. 
The thing stands tliis gate, ye see. Squire Thorn- 
cliff borrow'ed ten puuds o’ me to gang to York 
lUces—deil a boddle wad he pay me back again, 
and spoke o’ raddling my banes, as he ca’d it, when 
t psked him but for my ain back agmn;—now 1 
dunk it will riddle him or he gets Ids horse ower 


the Border ag^—unlm he pa;fs me |iiao|k ^m 
bawbee, he never see a hair o’ her i£L 
a canny chield at Loughinaheii» a bit writer v lad, 
tliat will put me in the way to sort him* Slea&\the 
mear! n% na, ffu* be ffie sin o’ theft flme An^w 
Fairservice —I have arrested 

fmdandy cautey, Thae are bonny writer wo:^— 
amaist Use the l^guage o’ huz g^deners and other 
learned men—it’s a pity they ^ sae dear;*-^thae 
three words were a’ Andrew got for a huig 
law-plea, and four ankers o’ as gude brandy as was 
e’er coupit ower craig—Hech, sirs! but law’s a 
dear thing.” ^ 

“ You are likely to find it much dearer than you 
suppose, Andrew, if you proceed in this mode of 
paying yourself, without legal authority,” 

“ Hout tout, vvs’re in S^tlaad now Ybe praised 
for’t!) and I can find baith friends ami lawyers, 
and judges too, as weel as ony Osbaldistoine o* them 
a’. My mitlier’s mithcr’s third cousin was cousin 
to the Provost o’ Dumfries, and he winna see a 
drap o’ her bludc wranged. Hout awa! the Jaws 
are indifferently administered here to a’ men mi^e; 
it’s no like on yon side, when a chield may* bs 
whuppit awa’ wi’ aue o’ Clerk Jobson’s wanfants, 
afore he kens where he is. But they w'ill hao little 
enough law amiuig tliem by and by, and tliat is ae 
grand reason tliat I hae gi’en them gude-day.” 

I was highly provoked at the achievement of 
Andrew, and considered it as a hard fate, whicii a 
second time tlu’cw me into collision with a person 
of sucii irregular practices. 1 deteiTnined, however, 
to buy the mare of him, when wo should reach the 
end of our journey, and send her back to my cou¬ 
sin at Osbaldistone-Hall; and wth tliis purpose of 
repai’ation I resolved to make my uncle acquainted 
from tJie next post-town. It was ncedlass, 1 thought, 
to ([uaiTel with Aiidi*ew in the mcautime, who had, 
after all, acted not very unnaturally for a person 
in hib circumstances. 1 tlicrefore smothered my 
resentbieiit, and asked him what he meant by hia 
last expressions, that there would be little lav|^n 
JXorthuinberland by and by? 

“ Law!” said Andi'ow, ^Miout, ay—there \yill 
be club-law cneugli. The priests and the Irish olfi- 
cers, and thae papist cattle that hae been sodgering 
abroad, bet-aiise they ilurstna bide at hame, are a’ 
fleeing thick in Northumberland e'enow ; and thae 
corbies diuna gather without they smell carrion. 
As sure as ye live, his honour ISir Hildebrand is 
gauu to stick his horn in flic bog—there’s naetliing 
but gun and pistol, sword and dagger, amang them 
—and they ’ll be laying on, I’se warrant; for they’re 
fearles.s fules the young OsbaJdistouo squires, aye 
craving your honour’s pardon,” 

This bjieeeh recalled to ray memory some sus¬ 
picious that I myself luid entertained, tliat the Jaco-. 
bi*^es were on tlie eve of some desperate enterprise. 
But, conseioiLS it did not become me to be a spy cm 
my uncle’s words and actions, I liad rather avoided 
tlian availed myself of any opportunity which oc¬ 
curred of reraai’king upon the sigos of the times. 
—Andrew Fairservice felt no such restraint, and 
doubtless spoke very truly in stating his conyi^tioxi 
that some desperate plots were in agitaUon^^ a 
reason which determined his resolution to Mvo 
the Hall. ^ 

" The servants,” he stated, with the tenaate 
and others, had been ail regularly enrolled 
mustered, and they wanted me to take arms 
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Imt it afifttt xieither be for me hure o’ Babylon, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Where longs to fall yon rifted spire, 

As weary of the insulting air,— 

The poet’s thoughts, tihe warrior’s fire, 

The lover’s sighs, are sleeping there. 

LAxauoE:!fK. 

At the first Scotch town which we reached, my 
gtnde sought out his ftiend and coun«selior, to con> 
suit upon the proper and legal means of converting 
mto has own lawful property the “ bonny creature,” 
which was at present his own only by one of those 
sJi^t-of-hand arrangements wliich still sometimes 
. took pla^ in that once lawless district. I was some¬ 
what ported with the dejection of his looks on hia 
retoh. He liad, it seems, been rather too corn- 
oiAicative to his confidential friend, tlio attorney; 
- -ana learned with great dismay, in return for his 
unsuspecting frankness, tliat Mr Touthope had, du¬ 
ring hia absence, been appointed clerk to the peace 
I of me county, and was bound to communicate to 
I justice all such achievements as that of his friend 
j Mr Andrew Fairservice. There was a necessity, 
j this alert member of the police shited, for arrost- 
j ingthe horse, and placing him in Bailie Trumbull’s 
j stable, therein to remain at livery, at the rate of 
j twelve shillings (Scotch) per diem, until the ques¬ 
tion of property was dul}’ tried and debated. He 
I even talked as if, in strict and rigorous execution 
j of his duty, he ought to detail^ honest Andi'ew him- 
I self ; but on my guide’s most piteously enti-eating 
his forbearance, he not only desisted from this pro- 
■ posal, but made a present to Andrew of a brokeii- 
j winded and sjmvined pony, in order to enable him 
journey. It is true, he qualified this 
jtti|pf'generosity by exacting from poor Andrew an 
al^^ute cession of his right and interest in the 
gslbnt palfrey of Tlioriieliff Oslmldistone— a trans- 
j KS^nce which Mr Touthope represented as of very 
j Uttfe consequence, since lus unfortunate friend, as 
he fhectiously observed, was likely to get nothing 
of the mare excepting the lialter. 

Andrew seemed woful aud disconcerted, as I 
I screwed out of liirn tliese particulars; for his north¬ 
ern pride was cruelly pinched by being compelled 
' to admit tliat attorneys were attorneys on both 
j sides of the Tweed; aud tliat Mr Clerk Touthope 
j was not a farthing more sterling coin than Mr 
Clerk Jobson. 

I “ It wadna hae vexed him half sae muckle to hao 
j been cheated out o’ what might amaist be said to 
bp won with the peril o* his craig, had it happened 
amana the Ingli^ers; but it was an unco thing to 

I pike out liawks’ een, or ae kindly ^ot 
ler. But nae doubt things were strangely 
i his country sin’ the sad and sorrowfu’ 
n event to wliich Andrew referred every 
f depravity or degeneracy which he re- 
tong lus countrymen, more especially the 
on of I'eckonings, the diminished size of 
> and other grievances, which lie pointed 
iuiing our journey. 

own part, I hdd myself, ae tilings had 
^ acquitted of all charge of the mar^> and 


wrote to my unde the cn'cumetanees oside^ which I 
she was carried into Scotland, eondw&g with in 
forming hun that she was in the hands of justiebi 
and her worthy representatives, Bailie Ti^bt^ 
and Mr Clerk Touthope, to whom I referred hitn 
for farther particulars. Whether the property re¬ 
turned to the Northumbrian fox-hunter, or con¬ 
tinued to bear the person of the Scottish attorney, 
it is unnecessary for me at present to say. 

We now pursued our journey to the north-west¬ 
ward, at a i*ate much slower than that at which we 
had achieved our nocturnal retreat from England. 
One chain of barren and uninteresting liills suc¬ 
ceeded another, until the more fertile vMe of Clyde 
opened upon us; and, with sucli dispatch as we 
might, we gained the town, or, as my guide perti¬ 
naciously termed it, the city, of Glasgow. Of late 
years, I understand, it has ftdly deserved the name, 
which, by a aort of political second sight, my guide 
assigned to it. An extensive and increasing trade 
witli tile West Indies and American colonies, has, 
if 1 ajn rightly informed, laid the foundation of 
wealth and prosperit}^ wliich, if carefully strength¬ 
ened and built upon, may one day support an 
immense fabric of commercial prosperity; but in 
the earlier time of which I speak, tlie dawn of tliis 
splendour had not arisen. The Union had, indeed, 
opened to Scotland the trade of the English colo¬ 
nies ; but, betwixt want of capital, and the national 
jealousy of the English, the merchants of Scotland j 
were as yet excluded, in a great measure, from the 
exercise of the privileges which that memorable 
treaty conferred on them. Glasgow lay on the 
wrong side of the island for participating in the east 
coujitry or continental trade, by which the trifling 
commerce as yet possessed by Scotland chiefly sup¬ 
ported itself. Yet, though she tiien gave small pro¬ 
mise of the commercial eminence to which, I am 
infoniied, sho seems now likely one day to attain, 
Glasgow, as the principal central town of the west¬ 
ern (Ustrict of Scotland, was a place of considerable 
rank and importance. The broad and brimming 
Cly«le, which Hows so near its walls, gave the means 
of an inland navigation of some importance. Not 
only the fertile plains in its immediate neighbour¬ 
hood, but the districts of Ayr and Dumfries ro- 
giu’ded Glasgow as their (capital, to which they 
transmitted their produce, and received in return 
such necessaries and luxuries as their consumption 
requii’ed. 

The dusky mountains of the Western Highlands 
often sent forth wilder tribes to frequent the marts 
of St Mungo’s favourite city. Hordes of wild, 
shaggy, dwarfish cattle and ponies, conducted by 
Highlanders, as wild, as sliaggy, ami sometimes as 
dwarfish, as the animals they had in charge, often 
traversed the streets of Glasgow. Strangera gazed 
with surprise on the antique and fantastic dress, 
aud lish^nocl to the unknown and dissonant sounds 
of their language, while the mountaineers, armed, 
even while engaged in this peaceful occupation, with 
musket and pistol, sword, dagger, and target, stiired 
with astonishment on tlic articles of luxury of which 
they knew not the use, and with an avidity which 
seemed somewhat alanning on the articles wlileh 
they knew and valued. It Is ahvaj’s with unwilb 
ingness tliat the Highlander quits his deserts, and 
at this early period it was like tearing a pine from 
its rock, to plant him elsewheo^e. Yet even then the 
mountain glens were over-peopled, altiiotigh thinni^ 
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oeeaiioiiaUy by famine or by the sword, mid many 
of their inhabitants strayed down to Glasgow— 
there formed settlements—there sought and found 
employment, although different, indeed, from tliat 
of their native hills. This supply of a hardy and 
useful population was of consequence to the pro 
sperity of the place, furnished the means of carry¬ 
ing on the few manufactures wliich the town alrea% 
boasted, and laid the foundation of its future pro¬ 
sperity. 

The exterior of the city corresponded with these 
promising circumstances. The pruicipal street was 
broad and important, decorated with public build¬ 
ings, of an architecture rather striking than correct 
in point of taste, and running between rows of tall 
houses, built of stone, the fronts of which were oc- 
casion^y richly ornamented with mason-work—a 
circumstaucb which gave the street an imposing air 
of dignity and grandeur, of which most English 
towns are in some measure deprived, by the slight, 
unsubstantial, and perishable quality and appear¬ 
ance of the bricks with which they arc constructed. 

In the western metropolis of Scotland, my guide 
and I arrived on a Saturday evening, too late to 
entertain thoughts of business of any kind. We 
alighted at the door of a jolly hostler-wife, as An¬ 
drew called her,—the Ostelere of old fatlier Chau¬ 
cer,—by whom we were civilly received. 

On tlie following morning the bells pealed from 
every steeple, announcing the sanctity of the day. 
Notwithstanding, however, what 1 had heai’d of 
the severity with which the Sabbath is observed in 
Scotland, my first impulse, not uiinatumlly, was to 
seek out Owen; but on inquiry 1 found that my 
attempt would be in vain, ‘‘until kirk-time w'as 
ower.** Not only did my landlady and guide jointly 
assui'e me that “ there wadua be a living soul either 
in the counting-house or dwelling-house of Messrs 
MaeVittie, Macfin, and Company,” to which Owen's 
letter referred me, but, moreover, “ far less would 
I find any of the partners there. They were serious 
men, and wad be where a* gude Christians ought 
to be at sic a time, and that was in the Barony 
Laigh Kirk.” 

Andrew Fairservice, whose disgust at the law of 
his country had fortu^tely not extended itself to 
the other learned profesdona of his native land, 
now sung forth the praises of the preacher who was 
to perform the duty, to which my hostess replied 
with many loud amens. The result was, that I de¬ 
termined to go to this popular place of worship, 
as much with tho purpose of learaing, if possible, 
whether Owen had arrived in Glasgow, as with any 
great expectation of edification. My hopes were 
exalted by tho assurance, that, if Mr Ephraim 
MaeVittie (worthy man) were in the land of life, 
he would surely honour the Barony Kirk that day 
witii his presence; and if ho chanced to have a 
stranger within his gates, doubtless he would bring 
him to tlie duty along with him. This probability 
determined my motions, and, under the escort of 
my faithful Andrew, I set fortli for the Bai-ony 

On this occasion, however, I had little need of 
hia gnidance; for the crowd, which forced its way 
up^ steep and rough-paved street, to hear the most 
p<^ular preacher in the west of Scotland, would of 
Hitelf have swept mo along with it. On attaining 
summit of the hill, we turned to the left, and 
H krge pair of folding doors admitted us,, amongst 


others, into the open and extensive bnryin^l^m 
which surrcunds me Minster, or CathedraiQwch 
of Glasgow, The pile is of a gloomy and mas^ve^ 
rather Sian of an elegant, style of Gothic arehit^** 
ture; but its peculiar character is so strongly pre¬ 
served, and so well suited with the accompaniments 
that surroimd it, that the impression of the first 
view was awful and solemn in the extreme* 1 was 
indeed so much stnick, that I resisted for a few 
minutes all Andrew’s efforts to drag me into the 
interior of the building, so deeply was I engaged in 
surveying its outward character. 

Situated in a populous and considerable town, 
this ancient and massive pile has the appearance of 
the most sequestered solitude. High walls divide 
it from the buildings of tho city on one side; on 
the other, it is bounded by a ravine, at the bottom 
of which, and invisible to the eye, murmtirs a wan¬ 
dering rivulet, adding, by its gentle noi^, to the 
imposing solemnity 6f the scene. On the opposite 
side of 3ie ravine rises a steep bank, covers with 
fir-trees closely planted, whose dusky shade eXfgndfl 
itself over the cemetery with an appropriate^nd 
gloomy effect The churchyard itself had a pSm- 
liar character; for though in reality extensive, it 
is small in proportion to tlie number of respectable 
inhabitants who are interred within it, and whose 
graves are almost all covered with tombstones. 
There is therefore no room for the long rank grass, 
which, in most cases, partially clothes the surface 
of those retreats, where tlie wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. The broad 
fiat monumental stones arc placed so close to each 
other, that the precincts appear to be flagged witli 
them, and, though roofed only by the heavens, re 
semble the floor of one of our old English churches, j 
where the pavement is covered with sepulchral in¬ 
scriptions. The contents of these sad records of 
mortality, the vain sorrows which they preservq 
tho stem lesson which they teach of the nothing¬ 
ness of humanity, tlie extent of ground which they 
so closely cover, and their uniform and melanchl^ 
tenor, reminded me of the roll of the proph^, 
which was “ written within and without, and 
was written therein lamentations and moimning and 
woe.” I 

The Cathedral itself corresponds in impreswve 
majesty with these accompaniments. We feel 
its appeai’ance is heavy, yet that the effect pro¬ 
duced would be destroyed were it lighter or more 
ornamental. It is the only metropolitan church in 
Scotland, excepting, as I am informed, the Cathe¬ 
dral of Kirkwall, in the Orkneys, which remained 
uninjured at the Reformation; and Andrew Fair- 
service, who saw with great pride the effect which 
it produced upon my mind, thus accounted for its 
preservation.—“Ahl it’a a brave kirk—mme o* 


yere whigmaleeries and curliewurlies and open- 
steek hems about it—a’ solid, weel-jointed mason- 
work, that will stand as long as the warld, kec^ 
hands and gunpowther aff it. It had amidst a dot^n* 
come lang sme at the Reformation, when they pu’di 
doun the kirks of St Andrews and Perth, and tl^re- 
awa’, to cleanse them o’ Papery> and idoldtryJ and 
imago worship, and surplices, and sic like 
the muckle hure that sitteth on seven hillsj^ 
ane wasna braid eneu^ for her auld hindei^ 

Sae the commons o’ Renfrew, and o’ the Bar 
and the Gorbals, and a’ about, they behoved 
come into Glasgow ae fair momingt* to try 
♦ - - 
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ptopging Hhe High Kirk o* Popish nick- 
nacHSr^ut the townsmen o^ Glasgow, they wero 
feai^ their auld edifice might slip the girths in 
gaim through siccan rough physic, sae tliey rang 
3ie common bell, and assembled the train>ban£ 
wi’ took 0* drum. By good luck, the worthy James 
Rabat was Dean o’ uuild that year—(and a gude 
mason he was himsell, made him the keener to 
keep up the auld bigging), and the trades assem¬ 
bled, and offered downright battle to the commons, 
rather than their kirk should coup the crans, as 
others had done elsewhere. It wasna for luve o’ 
Paperie—na, na! — nano could ever say that o’ 
the trades o* Glasgow—Sae they sune came to an 
agreement to take a’ the idolatrous statues of sants 
(sorrow be on tliem) out o' their neuks—And sae 
the bits 0 * stane idols were broken iu pieces by 
Scripture warrant, and flung into the Molendinur 
bum, and the auld kirk stood as crouse as a cat 
when th^flaos are kaimed aff lier, and a’body was 
alike pleased. And I hae hoard wise folk say, that 
if tl^same had been done in ilka kirk in Scotland, 
thcjiyReform wad just hae been as pure as it is e’en 
now, and we wad hae mair Christian-like kirks; 
for i hae been sae lang in England, that naotliing 
will drived out o’ my head, that the dog-kennel at 
Osbaldistone-Hall is better than mony a house o’ 
God in Scotland.” 

Thus saying, Andrew led the way into the place 
3f worship. 


CHAPTER XX. 

-It sirlkeB an awo 

And terror on my aching sight; the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 

And shoot a chillness to the trembling heart. 

Mourning Bride. 

Notwithstanding the impatience of my conduc¬ 
tor^! ctilild not forbear to pause and gaze for some 
mi|rute8 on the exterior of the building, rendered 
mdro impressively dignified by the solitude which 
enied when its iiitherto open gates were closed, 
after liaving, as it were, devoured the multitudes 
which had lately crowded the churchyard, but now, 
enclosed within the building, were engaged, as the 
fhoral swell of voices from witliin announced to us, 
in the solemn exercises of devotion. The sound 
of so many voices, united by th.e distance into one 
harmony, and freed from those harsh discordances 
which jar the ear when heard more near, combining 
with the murmuring brook, and tlie wind which sung 
among the old firs, affected me with a sense of subli¬ 
mity. All nature, as invoked by tlic Psalmist whose 
verses they chanted, seemed united in offering that 
solemn praise in which trembling is mixed witli joy 
as she addresses her Maker. I had heard the ser¬ 
vice of high mass in France, celebrated with all the 
eclat which the choicest music, the richest dresses, 
the i(nost imposing ceremonies, could confer on it; 
\Qi it fell short m effect of the simplicity of the 
Preshy terian worship. The devotion in w'hich every 
one hjbk a share, seemed so superior to that which 
wiis by musicians as a lesson which they 

had ftaTuod by rote, that it gave the Scottish wor- 
sldp'all the advaptage of reality over acting. 

i lingered ho catch more of the solemn sound, 

^ whose imj>atience became nngoycrnable, 

by Come awa% sir—come 
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awa’; we maunna be late o* gatm in to dis^b tlie 
worship; if w'e bide here, the searchers will bo on 
us, and carry us to the guard-bouse fox* being idhr$ 
in kirk-time.” 

Thus adnionished, I followed my guide, but not, i 
as I had supposed, into the body of the cathedral, j 
I ‘‘ This gate—this gate, sir,” he exclaimed, drag- 
ging mo off as I made towards tlie main entrance ! 
of the building—“ There’s but cauldiife law-wark j 
gaun on yonder—carnal morality, as dow’d and as j 
lusionlesR as rue leaves at Yule—Here’s the real j 
savour of doctrine.” 

So saying, we entered a small low-arched doori 
secured by a wicket, which a grave-looking person 
seemed on the point of closing, and descended se¬ 
veral steps as if into the funeral vaults beneath tlie 
church. It was oven so: for in these subterranean 
precincts,— why chosen for such a purpose I knew 
not,—was established a very singular place of wor« 
ship. 

Conceive, Tresham, an extensive range of low¬ 
browed, dark, and twilight vaults, such as are used 
for sepuiclircs in other countries, and had long been 
dedicated to the same purpose in this, a portion of 
which was seated with pews, and used as a church. 
The part of the vaults thus occupied, though capa¬ 
ble of containing a congi*egation of many hundreds, 
boro a small proportion to tlie darker and more 
extensive caverns which yawned around what may 
be termed the inhabited space. In those waste re¬ 
gions of oblivion, dusky banners and tattered es¬ 
cutcheons indicated the graves of those who wea^e 
once, doubtless, “ princes in Israel.” insenptions, 
which could only bo read by the painful antiquary, 
in language as obsolete as the act of devotional 
charity whicli they implored, invited the passen¬ 
gers to pray for the souls of-those whose bodies 
rested beneath. Surrounded by these I’eccptacles 
of the last remains of mortality, I found a nume¬ 
rous congregation engaged in the act of prayer. 
The Scotch perfoiTn this duty iu a standing, m 
stead of a kneeling posture—more, perhaps, to take 
as broad a distinction as possible from the ritual 
of Koine than for any better reason; since I have 
observed, that in their family worship, as doubt¬ 
less in their private devotions, they adopt, in their 
immediate address to the Deity, that posture which 
other Christians use as the humblest and moat re¬ 
verential. Standing, therefore, the men being un¬ 
covered, a crowd of several himdreds of both sexes, 
and all ages, listened with groat reverence and at¬ 
tention to the extempore, at least the unwritten, 
prayer of an aged clergyman,^ who was very po¬ 
pular in the city. Educated in the same religious 
persuasion, 1 seriously hent my mind to join in the 
devotion of the day; and it w^as not till the congre¬ 
gation resumed their seats, that my attention was 
divei*ted to the consideration of the appearance of . 
all around me. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, most of the men 
put on their hats or bonnets, and all who liad tlie 
happiness to have seats sate down. Andrew 
I were not of this number, having been too late of 
entering the church to secure such accommodation* 
We stood among a number of other persons in the 
same situation, fonning a sort of ring around the 
seated part of tlie congregation. Behind and around 
us were the vaults I have already described, before 
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os ^ detottt a^^eaee, dtutly »hmn by ^e 
which streftmod on their Uoe& through one or two 
low Gothic windows, such as give air and light to 
charnel-houses. By this were seen the usuw va¬ 
riety of countenances which are generally turned 
towturds a Scotch pastor on such occasions, almost 
ail composed to attention, unless where a Ikther or 
mother here and there recalls the wandering eyes 
of a lively cliild, or disturbs the slumbers of a dull 
one. The high - boned and liarsh countenance of 
tlie nation, with tlie expression of intelligence and 
shrewdness which it frequently exhibits, is seen to 
more advantage in the act of devotion, or in the 
ranks of war, tlian on lighter and more cheerful 
occasious of assemblage. The discourse of the 
preacher Wiis well qualified to call forth the vari¬ 
ous feelings and faculties of his audience. 

Age and infirmities had impaired the powers of 
a voice originally strong mid sonorous. He read 
his text with a pronunciation somewhat inarticu¬ 
late j but when he closed tlie Bible, and commenced 
his sermon, his tones gradually strengthened, as he 
entered with vehenieuce into the arguments which 
he maintained. They related chiefiy to the ab¬ 
stract points of the Christian faith,—subjects grave, 
deep, and fathomless by mere human reason, but 
for which, with equal ingenuity and [iropriety, he 
sought a key in libeml quotations from the inspired 
writings. My mind was unprepared to coincide in 
all his reasoning, nor was 1 sure that in some in¬ 
stances 1 rightly coiuprijlieuded his positions. But 
nothing could be more impressive than the eager 
enthusiastic maimer of the good old man, and no¬ 
thing more ingenious tluin his mode of reasoning. 
Tlie Scotch, it is well known, are more remarkable 
for the exercise of their intellectual powers, than 
! for the keemiess of their feelings; they are, thcre- 
[ fore, more moved by logic tlmn by rhetoric, jmd 
more attracted by acute and argumentative reason¬ 
ing on doctrinal points, than inliueucod by the en¬ 
thusiastic appeals to the heart and to the passions, 
by whiebL popular preachers iu other countries win 
the favour of their heai'ers. 

Among the attentive group which I uow' saw, 
might be distinguished various expressions similar 
to those of tlie audience in tlie famous cajt’toou of 
Paul preaching at Athens. Here sat a zealous and 
iutaUigent Calvinist, with brows bent just as much 
as to indicate profound attention; lips slightly com¬ 
pressed ; eyes fixed on the minister, with an ex¬ 
pression of decent pnde, as if sliariiig tlie triumph 
of his argument; the forefinger of the right hand 
touching successively those of the left, as the preach¬ 
er, from argument to imgument, ascended towards 
his conclusion. Another, with fiercer and sterner 
look, intimated at once his contempt of all who 
doubted tlie creed of his pastor, and liis joy at the 
appropriate punishment denounced against tlieni. 
A tliird, perhaps belonging to a different congrega¬ 
tion, and present only by accident or curiosity, liad 
the appearance of intorually impeaching some link 
of the reasoning; and you might plaiMy read, in 
the slight motion of his head, his doubts as to the 
soundness of the preacher’s argument. The greater 
part listened with a ealm satisfied countenance, ex¬ 
pressive of a consmous merit in being present, and 
m listening to such an injgenious dx^ourae, al¬ 
though, pen^s, unable entirely to comprehend it. 
The women in general belonged to this l^t division 
of the audience y the old, however, seetiing more 


grimly ihteni the abstract doetofesg 
lire them; whUe the younger fsznsii^ 
their eyes occaaionaiiy to make a m^odest dokuU 
around the congregation; and some of them, Tbs* 
sham (if my vanity did not greatly deceive ir^, 
contrived to distinguish your Itiend and servani^ 
as a handsome young stranger, and an Buf^sh- 
man. As to the rest of the congregation^ ttie ^pid 
gaped, yawned, or slept, till awakened by the ap* 
plication of their more zealous neighbours’ heels to 
their shins; and the idle indioited their inattention 
by tlio wandering of tlieir eyes, but dared give no 
more decided token of weariness. Amid the Low¬ 
land costume of coat and cloak, 1 could here and 
Here discern a Highland plaid, the w'earer of which, 
resting on his basket-hilt, sent his eyes among the 
audience with the unrestrained curiosity of savage 
w'oiider; and who, in all probability, was inatten¬ 
tive to the sermon, for a very pardonable reason— 
because he did not understand the language in 
wliich it was delivered. The martial and wild look, 
however, of these stragglei's, added a land of^dcha- 
racter wlxich the congregation could not hav? ex* 
hibited without them. They were more numerous, 
Andrew afterwards observed, owmg to some cattle- 
fair in tlie neighbourhood, 

Sucli was the group of coimtenances, rising tier 
on tier, discovered to my critical inspection by such 
siuibeams as forced their way through tlie narrow 
Gothic lattices of the Laigh Kirk of Glasgow; and, 
having illuminated the attentive congregation, lost 
thcuisclvcs in the vacuity of the vaults behind, giv¬ 
ing to the nearer part of their labyrinth a sort of 
imperfect twilight, and leaving their recesses in an 
utter <larkiiess, which gave tliem the appearance of 
being interminable. 

1 liuve already said that I stood with others in 
the exterior circle, with my face to the preacher, 
and my back to those vaults which 1 have so often 
mentioned. My position rendered me pai’ticularly 
obnoxious to any interruption which arose from - 
j any slight noise occurring amongst these retUSng 
arches, where the least sound was multiplied by a 
thousand echoes. The occasional sound of riiin- 
drojis, which, admitted through some cranny iu the 
iniiued roof, fell successively, and plashed upon the 
pavement beneath, caused me to turn my head more 
thiui once to the place from whence it seemed to 
proceed; and when my eyes took that direction, I 
found it dilficult to witlidraw them; such is Ihe 
pleasure our imagination receives from the attempt 
to penetrate as far possible into an intricate 
byriutli, imperfectly lighted, and exhibiting objects 
which iiTitate our curio»ty, only becanse they ac 
quire a mysterious interest from being undefined 
and dubious. My eyes became habituated to the 
gloomy atmosphere to wliich I directed them, and . 
iuscnsibly my mind became more interested in tlieir 
discoveries tLin in the metaphysical subtleties which 
the preacher was enforcing. 

kly father bad often checked me for. this wand^* 
ing mood of mind, arising ^rhaps from an exmta- 
biUty of im^ination to which he was a stranger i 
and tlie finding raj'self atpreseiU solicited fey these 
temptations to inattentioii^ recalled ibe t^K^wben 
1 used to ^vulk, led hy his ban^ to Mr 
chapel, and the earnest ii^aneiliioas which he\^i^ 
laid on me to redeem the tonsi because dm days 
were evfi. At present,the £actea^^i«rhichi^ 
su^ested, far from fixing my 4 dtenti(% destroy^ 
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kjd ffdr np tot^my 

w wk'^Ms ikfiMra 2)4»w atoo^i 
iii#u^ lawei^ wHepw 1 (Ktulil Irausiej 
^ Ajadreia to obtak iii£anim^tbii, whether 

my ox the gentlemen of the firm of MaoVittie & Co, 
wore at present in the congregataoa. But Andrew, 
in prol^uud attention to the sermon, only 
i!eime4 tn my suggestion by hard punches with his 
e^w, AS signals to me to remain eiltmt 1 next 
Btaraiuednoy eyes, with equally bod success, to see 
if, among the sea of up-turned faces which bent 
their eyes m the pulpit as a common centre, 1 could 
djscovw the sob^ and business-like physiognomy 
of Owen. But not among the broati beavers of 
the Glasgow citizens, or the yet broader brimmed 
Lowland bonnets of the peasants of Lauarlcsliire, 
could I see anything resembling the decent peri- j 
wig, starched ruffles, or tlie uniform suit of light- ; 
brown ga™ents, appertaining to the head-clerk of ' 
the estabi^iment of Osbaldistone and Trcsham.— 
My anxiety now returned on me with such violence 
as to^iverpower not only the novelty of the scene 
arouifid me, by which it had hitherto been diverted, 
hut hioreover my sense of dcconim. 1 pulled An¬ 
drew hard by the sleeve, and intimated my wish to 
leave the church, and pursue my investigation as 
I could. Andrew, obdurate in the Laigli Kirk of | 
Glasgow as on the raountiiins of Cheviot, for some 
time deigned me no answer; and it was only when j 
he found I could not otherwise be kept quiet, that j 
he condescended to inform me, that, l)eiug once in 
the church, we could not leave it till service was 
over, lwt?auSe the doors were locked so soon as the ■ 
prayers bt'gan. Having thus spoken hi a brief and 
jpeevisli whisper, Andrew again assumed the air of 
inteliigent and critical importiuice, and attention to 
the preacher’s discourse. 

While I endeavoured to make a virtue of neces¬ 
sity, and recall my attention to tlio sermon, I was 
again <iisturbed by a singular interruption. A voice 
behjind whispered fflstuictly in my ear, You 
ju’e"^ "danger in this city.”—I turned round, as if 
mec$jank*ally. 

0(ae or two starched and ordinary-looking mc- 
chahies stood beside and behind me,—stragglers, 
who> Kite ourselves, had been too late in obtaining | 
^Utranee. But a glance at thoir faces satished me, ! 
though I could hardly say why, that none of these 
was the person who had spoken to me. Their coun- 
jfeeaaiices seemed all composed to attention to the 
ssrmoa, and not one of them returned any glance 
of intelligence to the inquisitive and startle i look 
f^ith which I surveyed fixem. A massive round 
ymrn, wliich was close bt^hind us, might have con- 
eealed the speaker the instant he uttered his mys- 
teiisufi caution; but wherefore it was given in such 
A place, or to what species of danger it directed my 
or by whom the warning was uttered 
ireiw pointa on which ray imagination lost itself in 
efXBj^etnre. It would, however, I concluded, be re- 
peattidy and I resolved to keep my countenance 
turned) towards tlxe clergyman, that the whisperer 
nugh^lbe tenmted to renew his communicatbu un^ 
der-^tWidea mst the first Idtd passed unobserved. 

Mylian jftioeeede^ I had not resumed the ap- 
Ipisatnw of ftttent^^ tofibe preacher for five mi- 
Mdien the aome vmce whispered, Listea^ 
not look httck*’* 1 kept my face in the safme 
" ITon are in danger in due place,” the 
MCdfvq^eeM *^ 00 am I^Meet nae to-night on 
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ie gl0a»^, and avoid obawSmtioa/ ^; 

Here the voice ceased, mid 1 instancy tofliod 
my head. But the speaker had, wiUi stil! gireater 
promptitude, glided behind the pillar, at^l escaped 
my observation. 1 was deternuned to catch a &ght 
of him, it •,'oasible, and, extricating myself from the 
outer circle of hearers, X filso stepped behind the 
column. All there was empty; and I could only 
see a figure wrapped in a mantle, whether a Low¬ 
land cloak, or Highland plaid, I could not distin* 
giiish, which traversed, like a phantom, the dreary 
vacuity of vaults which 1 have described, 

I made a mechanical attempt to pursue the mys- 
jj^jrious form, wlncii glided away, and vanished in i 
the vaulted cemetery, like tlie spectre of one of the 
I mmiei’ous dead wJio rested witliin its precincts. I j 
had little cliance of arresting the course of one ob¬ 
viously determined not to be spoken with ; but that 
little chance was lost by my stumbling and falling 
before 1 had made three steps from the column. The 
obscurity which occasioned iny misfortune covered 
my disgrace; which I accomited rather lucky, for 
tlie prcaclicr, with that stern authority wliich the 
Scottish ministers assume for the piu*pose of keep¬ 
ing order in their oougregatioiis, interrupted Ins 
discourse, to desire the “ j)i‘oper officer” to take into 
custody the causer of this disturbance in the place 
of worship. As the noise, however, was not repeat* 
ed, the beadle, or whatever else he was called, did 
not think it necessary to be rigorous in searching 
out the oftender; so that 1 was emtbled, witiiout 
attracting farther observation, to place myself by 
Andrew’s side in my original position. The service 
proceeded, and closed without the oceuiTence oi 
anything else worthy of notice'. 

As the congregation departed and dispersed, my 
friend Andrew exclaimed, “ Sec, yonder is worthy 
Mr MaeVittie and Mrs MaeVittie, and Miss Alison 
MaeVittie, ajid Mr Thamas MacFin, timt they say 
is to nuuTy Miss Alison, if a’ bowls row right— 
she’ll hae a hantle siller, if she’s no that bonny.” 

My eyes took the direction he pointed out. Mr 
MaeVittie was a tall, thin, elderly man, with liard 
features, thick, grey eyebrows, light eyes, and, as 
I imagined, a sinister expression of countenance, 
from which my heart recoiled. I remembered the 
warning I had received in the church, and hesitated 
to ad«lres8 this ixerson, though I could not allege to 
myself any rational gx*ouud of dislike or suspimou, 

I was yet in suspense, when Andrew, who mis¬ 
took my hesitation for bashfulness, proceeded to 
exhort me to lay it aside, Speak till him—speak 
till him, Mr Francis—he ’a no provost yet, though 
they say he ’ll be my lord neist year. Speak till 
him, then—he’ll gje ye a decent answer for as rich 
as he is, unless ye were wanting siller frae him— 
they say he’s dour to draw his purse.” 

It immediate!) occurred to me, that if tins mer¬ 
chant wore really oi the churiii^ and avaricious 
disposition which Andrew intimated, tiiere might 
be some caution necessary in toaking myself known, 
as 1 could not tell how accounts might stand be¬ 
tween my fatlier and him. This consideration came 
in aid of the raysterimiB hint which I had reomved, 
and the dislike which i had conceived at the man^S 
oountettance. Inatead of addressing myself direeliy 
to him, as I had designed to have (mne, 1 contented 
myself with desiring Andrew to inquire at Mac- 
Vittle’s hoAe tlie amhreM of Hr Owen, an Eiq^lkk 
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gentleman; and I charged him not to mention the 
person from whom he received the commission, hut 
to bring me the result to the small inn where we 
lodged. Tliis Andrew promised to do. He said 
something of tiie duty of my attending the evening 
service; but added, with a causticity natural to 
him, that ‘‘ in troth, if folk couldna keep their legs 
still, but wad needs be couping the creels ower 
through-stanes, as if they wad raise the very dead 
folk wi’ the clatter, a kirk wi* a cliimley in’t was 
fittest for them.” 


CHAPTER XXL t 

On the Rialto, every night at twelve, 

I talfe my evening's walk of meditation: 

There we two wiU meet. Venice Preserved, 

Full of sinister augury, for which, however, I 
could assign no satisfactory cause, I shut myself up 
in my apartment at the inn, and having dismissed 
Andrew, after resisting his importunity to accom¬ 
pany him to St Enoch’s Kirk,^ where, he said, " a 
soul-searching divine was to baud forth,” 1 set my¬ 
self seriously to consider what were best to be done. 
I never was what is properly called superstitious; 
but I suppose that all men, in situations of peculiar 
doubt and difficulty, when they have exercised their 
reason to little purpose, are apt, in a sort of des¬ 
pair, to abandon the reins to their imagination, 
and be guided either altogether by chance, or by 
those whimsical impressions which take possession 
<rf tlie mind, and to which we give way as if to in¬ 
voluntary impulses. There was something so singu¬ 
larly repulsive in the hard features of tlie Scotch 
trader, tliat I could not resolve to put myself into 
his hands without transgressing every caution which 
could be derived from the niles of physiognomy; 
while, at the same time, the warning voice, the fonii 
which flitted away like a vanishing shadow through 
those vaults, which might be termed the valley of 
the shadow of death,” had something captivating for 
the imagination of a young man, who, you will far¬ 
ther please to remember, was also a young poet. 

If danger w^aa aroimd me, as the mysterious 
communication intimated, how could 1 learn its na¬ 
ture, or tlie means of averting it, but by meeting 
my unknown counsellor, to w'hom I could see no 
reason for imputing any other than kind mteiitions. 
Rashleigh and liis machinations occurred more than 
once to ray remembrance ;—but so rapid had my 
journey been, that i could not suppose him apprized 
of my arrival in Glasgow, much less prepared to 
play off any stratagem against my person. In my 
temper also I was bold and confident, strong and 
active in person, and in some measure accustomed 
to the use of arms, in which tlie French youth of 
all lands were then initiated. I did not fear any 
single opponent; assassination was neither the vice 
of the age nor of the country; the place selected 
for our meeting was too public to admit any suspi¬ 
cion of meditated violence. In a w'ord, 1 resolved 
lo meet my mysterious counsellor on tlie bridge, as 
he had requested, and to be afterwards guided by 
circumstances. Let me not conceal from you, Tre- 
eham, wliat at tlie time I endeavoured to conceal 
from myself—the subdued, yet secretly-cherished 

1 This 1 befiev* to be an anachroniun, as ^nt Enodi's 
Cfinuch was not buUt at tlie date of the stoi^ 


hope, that Diana Vernon might-^^by whatjwgiMC 
I knew not—through whe-t means I oouldrfib^fcess 
—have some connexion with this strange du¬ 
bious intimation, conveyed at a time and place,Wd 
in a manner so surprising. She alone-—whisj^ed 
this insidious thought-—^e alone knot|of my Jour¬ 
ney; from her own account, she possessed friends 
and influence in Scotland; she had furnished me 
with a talisman, whose power I was to invoke when 
all other aid failed me: who, then, but Diana Ver¬ 
non, possessed either means, knowledge, or incli¬ 
nation for averting the dangers, by which, as it 
seemed, my steps were surroimded 1 This flattering 
view of my very doubtful case pressed itself upon 
me again and again. It insinuated itself into my 
thoughts, though very bashfully, befoi^ the hour 
of dinner; it displayed its attractions more boldly 
during the course of my frugal meal, and became so 
courageously intrusive during the succeeding half 
hour (aided perhaps by the flavour of a few glasses 
of most excellent claret), that, with a sort of des¬ 
perate attempt to escape from a delusive sedi^i^ion, 
to which I felt the danger of yielding, I pushea my 
glass from me, tlirew aside my dinner, seized my 
hat, and mshed into tho open air with tlio feeling 
of one who would fly from his own thoughts. Yet 
I)erliaps I yielded to tlie very feelings from wliich 
1 seemed to fly, since my steps insensibly led me 
to the bridge over tho Clyde, tho place assigned for 
the rendezvous by my mysterious monitor. 

Although 1 had not partaken of my repast unth 
the hours of evening church-service were over,— 
in which, by the way, I complied with the religious 
scruples of my landlady, who hesitated to dress a 
hot dinner between bormons, and also with the ad¬ 
monition of my unknown friend, to keep my apart¬ 
ment till twilight,—several hours had still to pass 
away betwixt the time of my appointment and that 
at wliich 1 reached the assigned place of meeting. 

I The interval, as you will readily credit, w'as weari¬ 
some enough ; and I can hardly explain to you how 
it passed away. Various groups of persons,'^of 
whom, young and old, seemed impressed with a re¬ 
verential feeling of the sanctity of tho day, passed 
along the large open meadow which lies on tho 
northern bank of tho Clyde, and serves at ohee as 
a bleachiiig-ficld and pleasure-walk for the inha¬ 
bitants, or paced with slow steps the lon^ bridge 
which communicates witli the southern district of 
the county. All that 1 remember of them was the 
general, yet not unpleasing, intimation of a devo¬ 
tional character impressed on each little party— 
formally assumed perhaps by some, but sincerely 
characterising the greater number—which hushed 
tlie petulant gaiety of the young into a tone of more 
quiet, yet more interesting, interchange of senti¬ 
ments, and suppressed the vehement argument and 
protracted disputes of those of more advanced age. 
Notwithstanding the numbers who passed me, no 
general sound of tlie human voice was heard,f few 
turned again to take some minutes* voluntary ex¬ 
ercise, to wdiich the leisure of the evening, ^uid the 
beauty of the sunxmnding scenery, seemed tp invite 
them: all hurried to thbir homes and resting-places. 
To one accustomed to the mode of spendjig Sun¬ 
day evenings abroad^ even among the FreSm Cal¬ 
vinists, there seem^ something Judaieal, yet at 
the same time striking and afieoting, in this 
of keeping the Sabbam holy. Inse^bly I 
mode of sauntering by the side of the i!iivar» 
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sacc^i\'ely tiie various persons who were 
pus^rn? homewai'd, and without tanying or delay, 
mut^t expose me to observation at lc:ast, if not to 
ceiisui’e; and 1 slunk out of the freq\iented path, 
and found a trivial oecufration for my mind in mar¬ 
shalling revolving walk in such a mamjer as 
sliould lea^ render me obnoxious to observation. 
The diffei'ent iiUeya lined out througli tliis exten¬ 
sive meadov/, and which are planted witli trees, 
lilvo the Park of St .james^s in London, gave mo 
hjcilities for carrying into effect these childisli ma- 
lueuvres. 

As I walked down one of tliese avenues, 1 heard, 
to my surprise, the sharp and conceited voice of 
Andrew Fiurscrvice, raised by a sense of self-con¬ 
sequence to a pitch soraewdiat higher than others 
seemed to tliink consistent with the solemnity of 
the day. To slip behind the row of trees under 
which I wpilked was perhaps no very dignified pro¬ 
ceeding ; hilt it was the easiest mode of escaping 
his obseiwation, and perhaps his impertinent assi¬ 
duity' and still more intrusive curiosity. lie 
pasi'Bd, I heard him communicate to a grave- 
Indk^g man, in a black coat, a slouched hut, and 
Geneva cloak, the following sketch of a character, 
which my self-love, while rcvoltuig against it as a 
caricatui’c, could not, nevertheless, refuse to recog¬ 
nise as a likeness. 

Ay, ny, Mr Ilammorgaw, it’s e’en as I tell yo. 
He’s no a’thegether sae void o’ sense neither; lie 
has a gloaming sight o’ what’s ifasonable—that 
is anes and awa’—a glisk and inie inair; but he’s 
crack-brained and c/^>ckle-headed about his iiip- 
perty-tipperty poetry nonsense—lie’ll glow'r at an 
auld-warld barkit aik-siiag as if it were a queez* i 
niaddam in full bearing: and a naked craig, wi’ a | 
burn jawing ower’t, is imto him as a garden gar- | 
nislit w’itli tlowering knots and choice pot-herbs, i 
I’lien be wad rather clavcr wi’ a daft quean they | 
ca’ Diana Yeniou (weel I wot they might ca’ her 
Diana of^lie Lpliesians, for she’s little better than a 
lK'.^en—better? she’s waur—a Homan, a mere 
Koiliau)—he’ll elavor wi’ her, or any ithcr idle 
slut} raiher than hear what might do him glide a’ 
the idays of his life, frae you or me, Mr Ilammor¬ 
gaw, or ony itlier sober and sponsible person. Rea¬ 
son, sir, Ls what lie canna endure—he’s a’ for your 
vanities and vfdubilitiea; and he ance tell’d me 
(puLr blinded creature !) that the Pstilms of David 
were excellent poetry ’ as if the holy Psalmist 
thought o’ rattling rhymes in a hletlier, like his 
am silly clinkura-clankum tilings that lie ca’s verse. 
Gude help him 1—twa lines o’ Davio Luidsay wad j 
ding a’ he ever clerkit.” 

While listening to this perverted account of my 
temper and studies, you will not be surprised if 1 
meditated for Mr Faii’scu’vicij the unpleasant sur¬ 
prise of a broken pate on the first ih.*cent opportu- 
;Qity. His friend only intimated his attention by 
" Ay, ay I” and Is ’t e’en siicP’ and suchlike ex- 
prossioiis of interest, at the proper breaks in Mr 
Fairservice’s harangue, until at length, in answer 
to some observation of greater length, the import 
of whmh 1 only collected from my tmsty guide’s 
itjplyJfconest Andrew answered, “ Tell him a bit 
o’ mfpmmd, quoth ye?— Wha wad be fule then 
but Andrew ?—He’s a red-wud deevil^ twin —He’s 
like Giles Heatherlap’s auld boar ;—-y© need but 
shake a clout at him to make him turn and gore. I 
Bide wF him, say ye?—Trptli, I kenna what for j 


I bide wi’ him mysell. Due the lad’s no a bad lad 
after a’; and ho needs some carefu’ body to look 
after him. Ho hasna the right grip o’ lus Iiand— 
the govvd slips through’t like water, man; and it’s 
no that ill a thing to be near him when hia purse 
is iu his hand, and it’s seldom out o’t. And then 
he’s come o’ guid kith and kin — My heai’t waima 
to the poor tliouglitless callant, Mr Haminorgaw— 
and then the penny foe”- 

In the latter part of this instructive communi¬ 
cation, Mr Faii’service lowered liis voice to a tone 
better beseeming tlie conversation in a place of pub- 
bc resort on a Sabbath evening, and his companion 
and he were soon beyond ray lieai'ing. My feelings 
of hasty resentment soon subsided, under the con¬ 
viction that, as Andrew himself might have.said, 

“ A hearkener always hears a bad talc of himself,” 
and that whoever should happen to overhear their 
character discussed in their own servaiits’-liall, must 
prepare to undergo the scalpel of some such ana¬ 
tomist as Mr Fairservice. The incident was so far 
useful, as, including the feelings to which it gave 
rise, it sped away a part of the time which hung so 
heavily on my hand. 

Fvening had now closed, and the growing dark¬ 
ness gave to the broad, still, and deep expanse of 
the ]>rimiul liver, first a hue sombre and uniform 
—then a dismal and turbid appearance, partially 
lighted by a waning and pallid moon. The mas¬ 
sive ami aiici<*iit bridge which stretches across the 
t’lyvle, was now but dimly visible, and resembled 
that which Mirza, in his unequalled vision, has de¬ 
scribed as traversing the valley of Bagdad. The 
Jow'- brC/W(‘d arches, soen as imperfectly as the 
dusky current which they bestrode, seemed rather 
caverns which swallowed up the* gloomy waters of 
the river, than apertures contrived for their pass¬ 
age. With the advancing night the stillness of the 
scene increased. There was yet a twinkling light oc¬ 
casionally seen to glide along by the stream, which 
conducted home one or two of the small parties, 
who, after the abstinence and religious duties of 
the day, bad partaken of a social supper—the only 
meal at whicli the rigid I’resbyterians made some 
advance to sociality on the Sabbath. Occasionally, 
also, the hoofs of a horse v ere heard, whoso rider, 
aft(u* spending the Sunday in Glasgow, was dii’ect- 
ing lus stejis towards his residence in the country. 
Tlie.se sounds ;m(l sights became gradually of moro 
rare occurrence ; at length they altogether ceased, 
and T was left to enjoy my solitary walk ou the 
shores of the Clyde in solemn silence, broken only 
by the tolling oi the .successive boiu’s from tbo 
i'.teo[»les of tbo churches. 

But as the night advanced, iny impatience at the « 
uncertainty of tiic situation in which 1 was placed 
increas(M every moment, and became nearly ungo¬ 
vernable. X began to question whether I had been 
imjiosed upon by the trick of a fool, the raving of 
a madman, or the studied machination of a villain, 
and paced the little quay or pier adjoining the en¬ 
trance to the bridge, in a state of Incredible anxiety 
and vexation. At length the hour of twelve o’clock 
swung its summons over the city from the belfry 
of the mctrojfolitan church of St Mungo, and vy^as 
answered iuid vouched by all the others like duti¬ 
ful diocesans. The echoes liad scarcely ceased to 
repeat the last sound, when a human form-*-the 
first 1 had seen for two hours—appeai-ed passing 
along the firidge from the southern shore of the 
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ritfcr. S «dT»ne«d to moot him, with o^feeluig at 
, if Tr,jr ftkt® depended on the result of the interview, 
«!0 much had ii^y anxiety been wound up by pro¬ 
tracted expectation. AIJ that I could remark of the 
passenger as we advanced towards each other was, ! 
that his frame was rather beneath than above tho i 
middle size, bat apparently strong, thick-set, and I 
muscular; his dross a horseman’s wrapping coat. 

I slackened my pace, and almost paused as I ad- | 
vanced, in expectation that he would address mo. 
But to my inexpressible disappointment, he passed 
without speaking, and I had no pretence for being 
the first to address one who, notwithstanding his 
appearance at the very hour of appointment, might | 
nevertheless he an absolute stranger. I sropjH*d j 
when he had passed mo, and after Iiim, 

uncertain whetluT I ought not to follow him. The 
stranger walked on till m ar the iiortiu rn end of 
the bridge, tlu'n laau-'-'d, l.'olccd b.jck, and turning 
round, again advnui'od towards me. I resolved 
that this time h" '-'hO!!! not bu'/c the apology for 
silence proper to .ipi'aritions, who, it is vulgarly 
supposed, cannot sjH'ak until they spoken to. 

You walk sir,'’ said I, us we met a second 


You walk sir,'’ said I, as we met a second 
time. ' 

T hide tryste," was tlic reply: “nnd ! tbmh 
do you, Mr O.sbaldistone.” 

** You are thim the person who rcrpiostrti lo juect 
me here at this unuMial hour?” 

** T am,” ho replied. “ bkdiow me, and yo i ■'hall 
know my reasons,” 

llefora following you, I must know your uamc 
and purpose,” I answered, 

“ I am a miin,” was tho reply; “ aitd ioy pur¬ 
pose is friendly to you.” 

“ A man !” I repeated ;—“ that is a veiw britf 
description.” 

“ It will serv(! for one who has no other to give,’* 
said tho stranger. Ifo that Is without name, 

I without friends witlioiit coin, witliont country, to 
j still at least a man; and ha that ha.s all these is no 
[ more.” 

“ Yet this is still too general an account of your- 
I self, to say the lea.st of it, to cstahli.sh your credit 
with a stranger.” 

It is all I mean to give, howsoe’er; yon may 
ehooso to follow me, or to remain without the i:> 

I forraation I desire to afford yon.” 
j Can you not give nue tliat infomiation here?’* 

I demanded. 

You must receive it from your eyes, n«)t from 
my tongue;—you must follow mo, or remain in 
ignorance of the information which I have to give 
you.” 

There w'as sometljing short, determined, and even 
stem, in the man’s immnor, not certainly well cal- 
[ culated to conciliate undoithting confidence. 

What is it you feivr 1 ” he said, impatiently, 
i ^ To whom, think ye, is your life of such con.se- 
I ^uenco, that they should seek to bereave ye of it 1 ” 

I ^ I fear nothing,” f rephe«l, firmly though some¬ 
what hastily. ‘‘ Walk on— 1 attend you.” 

Wo proceeded, contrary to my expectation, to 
re-enter tho town, and glided like mute spectres, 
aide by side, up its empty and .silent streets. Tho 
high and gloomy stone fronte, with tho variegdrted 
ornaments and pediments of the windows, looked 
yet taller and more sable by the imperfect moon- 
iMne. Our walk was for some minutes in perfect 
sUoftce. At length my conductor spoke.* 


** Are you afraid r* 

^ I retort your own words,*' I replied J ^ 
fore should 1 fenrl” \ 

" Because you are with a stranger— perhaps xr 
enemy, in a place where you liave no friends and 
many enemies.” ^ 

I neither fear you nor them ; I am“ oung, ac¬ 
tive, and armed.” 

‘‘ I am not armed," replied my conductor: " but 
no matter, a willing hand never lacked weapon. 
You say you fear nothing; hut if you know who 
was by your side, perhap.s you might underlie a 
tremor.” 

“ And why should I V* replied I. ** I again re¬ 
peat, I fear nought that you cjin do.” 

" Nought that f can do ?— Be it bo. But do yon 
not fear the consequences of being found witli one 
whose very name wliispered in tills loyely street 
would make the stones thennselves rise up\ to appre¬ 
hend him— on wliose head half the men in Glasgow 
'vould l)uUd their fortune as on a fimnd treasure, 
b-nl they tho luck to gri]) him by tho collar'-.-the 
vound of whose .apprehension were as welcornSt at 
the Cross of luliu burgh as ever the new's of a Md 
.stricken and won in Flanders?” 

“ And who then are yon, whose n.amo should 
create .so deep a foeliug of terror?” I replied. 

“ No enemy of }ours, .since I am conveying you 
t() a place, where, were I myself recognised and 
wlentified, iron to the heels, and hemp to the cniig, 
would be my brief (looming.” 

I paused and stood still on the pavement, draw¬ 
ing back so as to have the most perfect view of my 
companion wliieli tlie light afibrded, and wliich was 
.sufiicionk to ipiard me against any sudden motion 
of jLssault. 

“ You havo said,” 1 answered, “ either too much 
(*r too little--too iimch to induc^e mo to confide in 
>ou JUS a mere stranger, since you avow yourself a 
person aniena blo to tlie laws of the country in w’hich 
\vc are—and too little, unless you could show that 
you are unjustly subjected to their rigour.” * 

As I ceased to speak, he made a step towards 
;n(‘. I drew back instinctively, and laid my h?,nd 
on the hilt of niy sword. \ 

'• What!” ‘laid he—‘‘ on .onunarmed man, Aiid 
your friend i ” 

“ I .'mi yet ignorant if you are either the one or 
the other,” I replie<i ; ‘‘ and, to say the truth, your 
language and manner might well entitle me to doubt 
iKitii.” 

It is manfully spoken,” replied my conductor; 
“ :uid I respect him whose hand can keep his head 
— I wrd be frank and free with, you—£ am con¬ 
veying you to prison.” 

“ To prison !” I exclaimed—by what warrant, 
or for what offence? — You shall have ray life 
■Hoouer than my liberty— I defy you, and I will not 
follow you a step farther.” 

1 tlo not,” he said, carry you there aa a pri¬ 
soner ; I am,” he added, drawing himself haughtily 
up, “ neither a messenger nor sheriff’s I 

carry you to see a prisoner from whose lips you 
will learn tho risk in which you presently ^tand. 
Your liberty is little risked by the visit; i* 
in some peril; but that I readily encounter jUi you* 
account, for I care not for risk, and I love k free 
young blood, that kens no protector but the 
o’ the sword.” 

While he spoke thufii^ we had reached the prhteir\ 
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j %m fv«re paoBmg before a large buitdmg 

I of he%^nitdtie, garnished; as I thought I could per* 

I Cfcive, with gratings of iron before 3ie window’s 
I Muckle,” said the stranger, whose language be* 
i came nK)re broadly national as he assnmed a tone 
; of collo(|uia»*^reedom — Muckle wad the provost 
; ind bailiet <>1 ilasgow gie to hae him sitting with 
i i-&a ,j(:arters to his hose within tiieir tolbooth, that 
; ,ow stands w'i^ his legs as free a.s the red-dt*er’B on 
; the outside on’t. And little w\ad it avail them ; for 
j an if they had me there wi’ a stane’s weigJit o’ iron 
I at every ancle, 1 would show them a toom room 
and a lost lodger before to-morrow—But come on, 
what stint ye for i” 

As he spoke thus, ho bippod at a low wicket, and 
w’as answered by a sharp voice, as of one awakened 
from a dream or reverie, — “ Fa's tat ? — Wha’s 
j that, I w’ad say? — and fat a dcil want yc at this 
I hour at e’en ?r— Clean again rules—cleiiu again males, 
as they ca^them.” 

The pi^^racted tone in which the last w'or<ls were 
uttered^,* betokened that the speaker wiis again com¬ 
posingInmself to slumber. But my guide spoke in 
arloiiu,whisper—“ Doiigal, man ! liiie ye forgotten 
Ha mm Gregarach?” 

‘‘ Deil a bit, deil a bit,” was the ready and lively 
response, and I hcju'd the internal guardum of the 
prison-gate bustle up with great alacrity. A few 
words were exchanged betw'oen my conductor and 
the turnkey, in a language to which I was an ab¬ 
solute stranger. The bolts revolved, but with a 
caution which marked the apprehension that the 
noise might be overheaivJ, and we stt)od witliiu the 
vestibule of the prison of Glasgow,— a small, but 
strong guard-room, from which a iiaiTow staircase 
led upw’arde, and one or two low entrances con¬ 
ducted to apartments on the same level with the 
outw'ard gate, all secured witli the jealous strength 
of wickets, bolts, and bars. The walls, otherwise 
naked, wore not unsuibibly garnished witli iron fet- 
terSjiaud gather uncouth implements, wliicli might 
bo dSghed for purposes still more inhuman, in- 
*ersp«rsed with partisans, gnns, pistols of anti^pic 
manufacture, and other weapons of defence and 
olTencV. 

At finding myself so un(3xpectcdly, fortuitously, 
and, as it were, hy stealth, introduced witlain one 
of the legal fortresses of Scotland, 1 could not help 
recollecting my adventure m Northumberland, and 
fretting at tlie sfrauge incidents which again, witli- 
out any demerits of my owm, threatened to place 
mo in a dangerous and disagreeable collision with 
the laws of a country, which I visited only in the j 
capacity of a stranger. i 


CHAPTER XXIL 

^ Look rowid thee, young Astolpho: Here’s the place 
Which men (for being poor) are sent to starve lu ; — 
ftude remedy, I trow, for sore disease. 

Within these walls, stifled by damp and stench 
Doth Hope's fair torch expire; and at the snutr, 

Ere jret *tis quito'cxtinct,, rude, wild, and wayward 
The desperate revelries of wild despair, 

KindljUg their bell-born cressets, light to deeds 
That'^e poor captive would have died ere practis’d, 
TiU bondago sunk his soul to his condition.” 

, The Priiofit Scene III. Act /. 

A* my ifrwt entrance 1 turned an eager glance 
towards my conductor; but the lamp in the vesti¬ 
bule was too low in to give my curiosity any 


j satisfacuou by atfording a distinct perusal of hit 
\ features. As the turnkey held the light in his ha)^ 
the l)eam» fell more full on his own scarce less in* 
terestiiig figui’e. He was a wild shock-headed look¬ 
ing animal, whose profusion of red hair covered 
and obscured his features, which w^ore otherwise 
only characterised by the extravagant joy that af¬ 
fected him at the sight of my guide. In my expe¬ 
rience I have met nothing so absolutely resembling 
my idea of a very uncoutli, wild, and ugly savage, 
adoring tlae idol of his tribe. He grinned, he shi¬ 
vered, he laughed, he was near crying, if he did 
not actually cry. He had a Where shall f go (— 
What can I do for you I ” expression of face ; the 
complete, surrendered, and anxious subservience 
and devotion of which it is difficult to describe, 
otherwise than by tlie awkward combination which 
I have attempted. The fellow’s voice seemed cho¬ 
king in his ecstasy, and only could express itself in 
sucli interjections as Oigh ! oigh! — Ay! ay! — 
it\s lang since she’s seen ye !” and other exclama¬ 
tions efiually brief, expressed in the same unkBOum 
toiigue in which ho had communicated witii my 
conductor while we were on the outside of the jail 
door. My guide received all this excess of jovful 
grj).iulatiou niueh like u prince to(j early accustomed 
to tlie homage of those ai'ouml him to bo mucli 
moved by it, yet willing to requite it by the usual 
forms of royal couvtuKy. He extended his hand 
graciouf ,]y towards tlie turnkey, with a civil inquiry 
of “ How’s a’ wi’ you, DougaH” 

Oigh ! oigh !” exclaimed Dougal, softening the 
sharp exclamations of his surprise as lie looked 
around with an eye of watchful alarm'—“Oigh ! to 
see you'here — to see you here !— Oigh! Avhat will 
come o’ ye gin the bailies suld come to get w’itting 
— fit filthy, gutty hallions, tat they are ?” 

My guide placed his finger on his Up, and saitl, 
“ Fear nothing, Dougal; your hands shall never 
tfraw a bolt on mo.” 

“ Tat i-idl they no,” said Dougal; “ she suld— 
she wad—that is, she w'ishc.s them hacked aff by 
the elbows first— But when arc yo gaun yonder 
again? and ye’ll no forget to let her ken—she’a 
j your puir couhin, God kens, only seven times re- 
[ moved.” 

“ I will let you ken, Dougal, as soon as my plans 
arc settled.” 

I And, by her sooth, when you do, an it were 
twal o’ the Sunday at e’en, she’ll fling her keys at 
I the provost’s head or she gie them anither turn, 

! juid that or ever Monday moiming begins—see if 
I she wimia.” 

I JMy mysterious stranger cut Ins acquaintance’s 
ecstasies short hy again addi’essing him, in what I 
afterwards un<lcrstood to be the Irish, Earse, or 
Gaelic, explaining, probably, the services which he 
reqnircvl at his liand. The answer, ^ Wi’ a’ her 
heart — wi’ a’ her soul,” with a good deal of indis* 

' tinct bi a similar tone, intimated the 

turnkey’s acquiescence in what he proposed. The 
fellow trimmed his dying lamp, and made a sign to 
mo to follow him. 

I “ Do you not go with us?” said I, looking to my 
conductor, 

I “ It is unnecessary,” be replied; “ my company 
j may be inconvenient for you, and I had better r^ 

' main to secure our retreat.” 

! “ I do not suppose you mean to betray me 1^ 

danger,” smd I. 
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To none but what I partake in doubly/* an- 
I Bwered the stranger, with a voice of asaurance which 
! it wa.s impossible to mistrust. 

I followed the turnkey, who, leaving the inner 
weket imlocked behind him, led me up a turnpike 
(so tlie Scotch call a winding stair), then along a 
narrow galleiy—then opening one of several dooi*9 
which led into the passage, he ushered mo into a 
small apartment, and casting his eye on the pallet 
bed which occupied one corner, said with an under 
voice, as he placed the lamp on a little deal table, 
** Slie’s sleeping,” 

She 1—who?—can it be Diana Vernon in this 
abode of misery ? ” 

I turned my eye to the bed, and it was with a 
mixture of disappointment oddly mingled with plea¬ 
sure, that I saw my first suspicion had deceived me. 
1 saw a head neither young nor beautiful, garnished 
with a grey beard of two days’ gi’owtb, and accom- 
modatcu with a red jiightcap. The first glance put 
me at ease on the score of Diana Vernon; tlie se- 
t‘ond, as the slumberer awoke from a heavy sleep, 
yawned, and rubbed his eyes, presented me with 
features very different indeed—even those of my 
poor friend Owen. I drew back out of view an in¬ 
stant, that he might have tiino to recover himself; 
fortunately recollecting tliat I w'as but an intruder 
on these cells of sorrow, and that any alarm might 
be attended wdth unliappy consecpiences. 

Meantime, the unfortunate f(>rmalist, raising him¬ 
self from the pallet-bcd with the assistance of one 
hand, and scratcliing his cap with the otlier, ex¬ 
claimed, in a voice in which as much peevishness 
ns ho was capable of feeling, contended witli drow¬ 
siness, I’ll tell you what, Mr Dugwell, or what- 
(3ver your name may be, the suin-tohil of the matter 
is, that if my natural rest is to be broken in this 
manner, 1 must complain to the lord mayor.” 

Shenticmans to speak wi’ her,” replied Dougal, 
resuming the true dogged sullen tone of a turnkey, 
in exchange for the siirill clang of Highland con¬ 
gratulation with which he had welcomed my inys- 
f^erioua guide ; and, turning on his heel, he left the 
apartment. 

It was some time before I could prevail upon 
the uufortimate sleeper awakening to recognise 
me; and when he did bo, the distress of the worthy 
creature was extreme, at supposing, which he natu¬ 
rally did, that I had been sent thither as a partner 
of Ills captivity, 

“ 0, Mr Frank, what have you brought yourself 
and the house to?—1 think nothing of myself, that 
am a mere cipher, so to speak ; but you that was 
your father’s sum-total—his omnium,—you that 
might have been the first man in tlic first house in 
the first city, to be shut up in a naafy Scotch jail, 
where one cannot even get the dirt brushed off their 
clothes!” 

Ho rubbed, with an air of peevish iiTitation, the 
once stainless brown coat, which had now shared 
some of the impurities of the floor of his prison- 
house,'— his habits of extreme punctilious neatness 
acting mechanically to increase his distress,—" O 
Heaven bo mcious to us!” he continued. “ What 
news this win be on ’Change! There has not the like 
come there since the battle of Almanza, where tho' 
total of the British loss was summed up to five thou- 
' jSand men killed and wounded, besides a floating ba- 
^ knee of misrang —but what will that be to the news 
' Osbaldistone and Tresham have stopped 1” 


1 broke in on his lamentations to acquauiywrci, 
that I was no prisoner, though scarce able io ac* 
comit for ray being in that place at such an hour, 

1 could only silence liis inquiries by persisting in 
those which his own situation suggested; and at 
length obtained from him such information as he 
was able to give me. It was none of the most dis¬ 
tinct ; for, however clear-headed in his own rou¬ 
tine of commercial business, Owen, you are well 
aware, was not very acute in comprehending wliat 
lay beyond that sphere. 

The sum of his information was, tliat of two cor¬ 
respondents of my fatiier’s firm at Glasgow, where, 
j owing to engagemt;nts in Scotland formerly alluded 
to, he transacted a j^eat deal of business, both my 
I father and Owen had found the house of MaeVit- 
I tie, MacFin, and Company, the most obliging and 
I accommodating. They had deferred j:o the great 
i English house on every possible occasion; and in 
their bargains and transactions acted, without re¬ 
pining, the part of the jackall, who only claims 
what the lion is pleased to leave him. Hoi'lit^eveT 
small the share of j)rofit allotted to them, if was 
always, as they expressed it, ‘‘ enough for the like'* 
of them;” however largo the portion of trouble, 

they were sensible they could not do too much to 
deserve the continued patronage and good opinion 
of their honoured friends in Crane Alley.” 

The dictates of my father were to MaeVittio and 
MacFin the laws of the Medcs and Persians, not 
to be altered, innovated, or even discussed; and 
the punctilios exacted by Owen in their business 
transactions, for he was a great lover of fonn, 
more especially wlieii he could dictate it cat/ie- 
tiraf seemed scarce less sanctimonious in their eyes. 
This tone of deep and respectful observance went all 
ciin'ently down with Owen; but ray father looked 
a little closer into men’s bosom!?, and whether sus¬ 
picious of this excess of deference, or, as a lover of 
brevity and simplicity in business, tired with tliese 
gentlemen’s long-winded professions of regai^ he 
had uniformly resisted their desire to beeoin^ his 
sole agents in Scotland. On the contrary, he thms- 
aeted many affairs through a correspondent of a 
character pciTectly different,—a man whose good 
opinion of himself amounted to self-conceit, and 
who, disliking the English in general as much as 
my father did the Scotch, would hold no commu¬ 
nication but on a footing of absolute equality; jea¬ 
lous, moreover; captious occasionally; as tenacious 
of his own ophiions in point of form as Owen could 
he of his; and totally indifferent though the au¬ 
thority of all Lombard-Street had stood against hia 
own private opinion. 

As these peculiarities of temper rendered it diffi¬ 
cult to transact business with Mr Nicol Jarvic,— 
as they occasioned at times disputes and coldness 
between the English house and their correspondent, 
which were only got over by a sense of mutual inte- 
zest,—as, moreover, Owen’s personal vanity some¬ 
times suffered a little in the discussions to which 
they gave rise, you cannot bo surprised, Tresham, 
that oiu’ old firiend tlirew at all times the; weight 
of his influence in favour of the civil, disgieet, ac¬ 
commodating concern »of MaeVittie atuM^acFin, 
and spoke of Jarvle as a petulant, conceited ^Scotch 
pedlar, with whom there was no dealing. 

It was also not surprising, that in these cirii^- 
Btances, which 1 only learned in detail some isma 
afterwa^, Owen, in the difficulties to which m > 
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reduced by the absence of my father, 
and the disapt>earance of Rashleieh, should, on his 
arrival in Scotland, which took place two ^ya be¬ 
fore mine, have recourse to tlio firiendsliip of those 
correspondents, who had always professed them¬ 
selves obhged, gratified, and devoted to the service 
of his principal. He was received at Messrs Mac- 
Vittie and MacFin’s counting-house in the Gallow- 
gate, with something like the devotion a Catholic 
would pay to his tutelar saint. But, alas ! this sun¬ 
shine was soon overclouded, when, encouraged by 
the fair hopes which it inspired, he opened the dif¬ 
ficulties of the house to his friendly correspondents, 
and requested their counsel and assistance. Mac- 
Vittio was ahnost stunned by the communication; 
and MacFin, ere it w:is completed, was already at 
the ledger of their firm, and deeply engaged in the 
very bowels of the multitudinous accounts between 
their house^and that of Osbaldistcine and Tresham, 
for the ^rpose of discovering on wliich side the 
balance^ay. Alas! tlie scale depressed considerably 
agaiwt tlie English firm; and the faces of Mac- 
Vitrip and MacFin, hiUherto only blank and doubt¬ 
ful, became now ominous, grim, and lowering. 'J'liey 
met Mr Owen’s request of countoiuinee and as¬ 
sistance, with a counter-demand of instant security 
against imminent hazard of eventual loss; and at 
length, speaking more plainly, required that a de¬ 
posit of assets, destined for otlier purposes, should 
bo placed in tlieir hands for that purpose. Owen 
repelled this demand with great indignation, as 
dishonourable to his constituents, unjust to the other 
creditors of Osbaldistone and Tresham, and very 
ungrateful on tlie part of those by whom it was 
made. 

The Scotch pai’tners gained, in the coui’sc of tliis 
controversy, what is very convenient to persons 
who are in the wrong, an opportunity and pretext 
for putting tliemsehes in a violent passion, and for 
taking, under the pretext of tlie provocation th(*y 
haiLD^c<»ive.d, measures to which some sense of dc- 
cenl^rj if not of conscience, might otherw ise have 
detdn'ed them from resorting. 

oWen had a small sliave, as I believe is usual, in 
the house to which he acted as Iicad-clerk, and w'as 
therefore personally liable for all its obligations. 
This was known to Messrs MacVittic and iiiacFin; 
and, with a view of making him feel tluir ]>owcr, 
or raiiier in order to force liim, at this emergency, 
into those measures in their favour, to which he 
had expressed himself so repugnant, they liad re¬ 
course to a summary process of arrest and impri¬ 
sonment, which it seems the law of Scotland (therein 
surely liable to much abuse) allows to a creditor, 
w^hq finds his conscience at liberty to make oath 
that; the debtor meditates departing from the realm. 
Under such a warrant had poor Owen been con¬ 
fined to durance on the day preceding that when I 
wds so strangely guided to his pi’ison-house. 

Thus possessed of the alarming outline of fiicts, 
the question remained, what was to be done? and 
it w'as not of easy determination. I plainly per- 
ceivei the perils with wliich we were suiTounded, 
but it jttr^ more difficult to suggest any remedy. 
The 'W^King which I had already received seemed 
to inthnate, that my own personal liberty might be 
endangered by an open appearance in Owen’s be¬ 
half. Owen entertahfHi the same apprehension,and. 
In the exaggeration of his terror, assured me that 
% Seotc^ih^, rather than nm the risk of losing a 
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farthing by an Englishman, would find law for a^ 
Vesting his wife, children, man-servant, maid-ser¬ 
vant, and stranger within liis household. The laws 
concerning debt, in most countries, are so unmerci" 
fully severe, that I cohld not altogether disbelieve 
his statement; and ny arrest, in the present cir¬ 
cumstances, would ha f e been a coup-de-grace to my 
father’s affairs. In vhis dilemma, 1 asked Owen if 
he had not thought of having recourse to my father’s 
other con*espondent in Glasgow, Mr Nicol Jarvie ? 

‘‘ He had sent liirn a letter,” he replied, " tliat 
morning; but if the smooth-tongued and civil house 
in the Gallowgate had used liim thus, what was to 
be expcctefl from the cross-grained crab-stock in 
the Salt-Market? You might as well ask a broker 
to give up his per ceiitage, as expect a favour from 
him without the per contra. lie had not even,” 
Owen said, '^answered his letter, though it was put 
into his hand that morning as he went to church.” 
And here the despairing man-of-figures tlirew liim- 
self derwn on his pallet, exclaiming —** My poor dear 
master!—my poor dear master! 0, Mr Frank, Mr 
Frank, this is all your obstinacy! — But God for¬ 
give me for sayijig so to you in your distress! J t ’a 
God’s disposing, and man must submit.” 

My philosophy, Tresham, could not previait my 
sharing in the honest creature’s distivss, and we 
mingled our tears,—the more bitter on niy p:u’t, as 
tl'.e perverse opposition to my father’s wH, with 
which the kind-hearted Owen forehore to upbraid 
me, rose up to iny conscience as the cause of all 
this ulHietion. 

In the midst of our mingled sorrow, wo were 
disturbed tmd suiq)rised by a loud Imockiiig at the 
outwarti door of the prison. I ran to the top of the 
shiircase to listen, but could only hear the voice of 
tlie tunikcy, alternately in a Iiigh tone, answering 
to seme person witliout, imd in a wliisper, addressed 
to the person who had guidisl me hither—“She’s 
cioning—she’s coming,” aloud ; then in a low key, 
“ O hon-a-ri! O hon-a-ri! what’ll she do now?—- 
Gang up ta stair, and hide yourscll ahiut ta Sasse¬ 
nach shentlemail’s ped. — She’s coming us fast as 
she can,— Ahellauay! it’s my lord provosts, and 
ta pailies, and to guard—and ta captain’s coining 
toon stairs too — Got pless her! gang up or he meets 
her. — She’s coming—she’s coming—to lock’s sair 
ro(ist(‘d,” 

Wjjile Dongal, unwillingly, and with as much 
d.elay us possible, undid the various fastenings to 
give admittonco to those without, whose impatience 
became clamorous, iny guide ascended tlie winding 
stair, and sprang into Owen’s apartment, into wliich 
1 followed him. He cast liis eyes hastily round, as 
if looking for a place of concealment; then said to 
me, “ Lend me your pistols— yet it’s no matter, I 
can do without them—Whatever you see, talce no 
heed, and do not mix your hand in another man’s 
feud—This gear’s mine, and 1 must manage it os 
I dow; but 1 have been as hard bested, and worse, 
than I am even now.” 

As the stranger spoke these words, he striped 
from his person tho cumbrous upper coat in which 
he was wrapt, confronted tho door of the apartment, 
on Avhich he fixed a keen and determined g^lance^ 
drawing his person a little back to concentrate his 
force, like a fine horse brought up to the leaping- 
bar. I had not a moment’s doubt that he meimt 
.to extricate himself from liis embairas^ent, wliat- 
ever might be the cause of it, by springing full upon 
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Ihoee who should appear when the doots opened, 
and forcing his way through all opposition into the 
ftrpot;—and such was the appearance of strength 
aJ^(^ agility displayed’in his frame, and of determi¬ 
nation in his look and manner, that I did not doubt 
a moment but that he might get clear through his 
op|«»nents, unless they employed fatal means to 
stop his purpose. 

If was a period of awful suspense het\nxt the 
opening of the outward g:ite aud tliat of the door 
of the apartment, when there appeared—no guard 
witli bayonets fixed, or watch with clubs, hills, or 
partisans, hut a good-looking yomig woman, witli 
grogram petticoats, tucked up for trudging through 
the streets, and holdinga lantern in Iierliand. This 
female ushered in a more impoHant personage, in 
form stout, short, and somewlmt corpulent; and 
hy dignity, as it soon appeared, a niagistrahg hob- 
wiggod, hustling, and breathless with j>eevish im¬ 
patience. My conductor, at his iippt^i»‘aiic(*, drew 
hack as if to escape ohsei’vati<*ri; but be could not 
elude tire pe netrating twinkle v'ith which this dig- j 
nit-iry reconnoitered tlie whole apartment. j 

A honny thing it is, ajid a best'cining, that 1 j 
should be Icept at the door luilf an liour, raptaiu j 
Stanchells,” said be, addivssing the ]>rincij)al jailor, | 
who now showed hiiu'^elf at tlie dour as if in at- j 
tendance on the great man, knocking as har<l to j 
get into the tolbooth as onylxMly else wad to get j 
out of it, could that avail fhcin, jroor fallen crea- ; 
tnres ! — And how V fins ] -how’sthi.s?—.strangers ' 
in the jail aft*u* k)ck-n]) Iionr.s, and on the Sabbath ! 
evening! — 1 shall look aJh'r this, Stanchells, you | 
may depend on’t— Ke<*p the door locked, and 1 ’ll j 
?rj'>eak to tlicso gentlornen in a gliffing—Hut first f , 
rnann lia<^ a crack wp an auld acquaintance here.— ; 
Mr Ow(*n, Mr Ow’on, how's a’ wl’ ye, man ?” i 

{‘n'tty well in body, I thank you, Mr Jarvic,” ; 
drawled out poor Ow’cn, “ l)ut sore afflicted in j 
Fpirif.” 

Nae doubt, nay doubt—ay. ny --it’s an awfu’ 
whuinnile - andforane that bold Ins head sac high 
too — human nature, human nature — Ay, ay, we’re 
a’ subjeet to a dowmeome, Mr CNbahlistone is a 
glide honest gentleman; hut I aye said he was anc 
0 * them wad make a spuiie or s])ail a horn, as my 
father the worthy deacon used to say. The d<';vc(.n 
used to say to me, ‘ Nick —young Nick,’ (bis name 
was Nicol as weel as mine ; sac folk caM us in their 
dnifiiT, young Nick and auld Nick) —‘ Nick,’ said 
he, ‘never put out your arm farther than ye can 
draw it easily back again.’ 1 hae said sae to Mr 
(.>sbaldistone, and he didna seem to take it a’thcgc- 
ther s«(. kind as I wished—hut it was w'eel meant 
— w'eel meant.” 

Tills discourse, delivered with prodigious volubi¬ 
lity, and a great appeanmee of self-complacfuiey, 
as he recollected Ms own ad^ico and predictions, 
gave littk? jiromise of assistance at the hands of 
Sir Jarvie, Yet it soon appeared ratlier to proceed 
from a total want of delicacy than any deficiency of 
real kindness; for when Owen expressed himself 
fiOmewliat hurt tiiat these things should be recalled 
to memory in his present situation, the Glaswegian 
took him by the hand, and bade him “ Clieer up 
a gUff! D’ye think I wad hao corned out at twal 
o’clock at night, and amaist broken the Lord’s-day, 
just tof tell a fa’en man o* his backslidings 1 Na, na, 
tbat*s no Bailie Jarvie*s gate, nor waa*t his wortliy 
llther^a the deacon afore him. Why, man! it*8 


my rule never to think on warldly buamess-^th the 
Sabbath, and though f did a’ 1 could to kee^ youi 
note that I gat tliis morning out o’ my head, yet 1 
thought iiiairon it a’ day, than on the preaching— 
And it’s my rule to gang to my bed wi’ the yellow 
curtains preceesely at ten o’clock—unless I were 
eafiug a haddock wi’ a neighbour, or a neighbour 
w'i’ me—ask tlie las8-(|ucau there, if it isna a fun¬ 
damental rule in my houseliold; and hero hae 1 
sitten up reading gude hooks, and gaping as if 1 
wad swallow St Enox Kirk, till it cliappit twal, 
whilk was a lawfu* hour to gie a look at my ledger, 
just to see how things stood between us; and tiien, 
as time and tide waif for no man, I made the lass got 
the lantern, and came slipping my w-aWherc to soe 
w’liat can be dune am‘nt your affairs, Jarvie 

can command entrance into the tolbooth atony hour, 
day or night;—sae could my father tl^e di'acon in 
his time, honest man, praise to his memory.” 

Although Ow^en groaned at the mention of tlie 
ledger, heading me gidevously tf) fear that here also 
the balance stood in tlie wTong column; smd al¬ 
though the worthy magistrate’s speech expressed 
inucli self-complacency, and some ominous tnumpb 
in his ow'u superior judgment, yet it was blended 
with a sort of frank and blunt good-inture, from 
which 1 could not help deriving some hopes. He re¬ 
quested to see some papers he raontionod, snatched 
them hastily from Owen’s hand, .and sitting on the 
bed, to “rest his shanks,” as he was plea.sed to 
express the accommodation wdiich that posture af- 
fo^'iled him, his servant girl hold up the I.aiitem to 
him, while, pshawing, muttering, and Fquittering, 
now at the impi'rfect light, now at the contents of 
the ])aoket, ht5 ran over the writings it contained. 

Sciong him fairly engaged in tin's course of study, 
the ;’qiidc wdio had brought mo hither seemed dis- 
po‘’i*d to take au nnceremonious leave, lie made 
a sign to TOO to say nothing, and intimated, by hia 
change of jiosture, an intention to glide towards the 
door in such a manner as to attract the lea^l&pos- 
.‘?thle observation. Hut the alert magistrate (very 
different from my old acijuaintauco Mr Justice 
Inglewood) instantly detected and internijited his 
I'.urjiose.s. “ I say, look to the door, Stanchells — 
‘•lint and lock it, and keep w'atch on the outside.” 

M’he stranger\s brow darkened, and he seemcvl 
for an hi.stnnf again to meditato the effecting his 
reti’oat by violen -'e; hut ere he had detennined, the 
door closed, and the ponderous bolt revolvciL He 
muttered an exclamation in Gaelic, strode acTo.Sii 
file floor, and then, w'ith an air of dogged resolu¬ 
tion, as if fixed and prepared to see the scene to 
an end, sate himself down on the oak table, and 
whistled a strathspey. 

Mr Jarvie, who seemed very alert and expedi¬ 
tions in going through business, soon showed him¬ 
self maste'r of that which he had been consideiytg, 
and addresserl himself to Mr Owen in the following 
strain: “ Weel, Mr Owen, wCbl—your liouse are 
awin’ certain suras to Messra MaeVittie and Mao* 
Fill (shame fa’ their souple snemts! they made that 
and mair out o’ a bargain about the aik-wfoods at 
Glen-Cailxiechat, that tliey took out atjj^leen my 
teeth —wV help' o’ your gude word, I mtlup needs 
say, Mj Owen—but that makes nae odds now.)— 
Weel, sir, your house awes them this sille^^ and 
for this, and relief of other engagements they slfand 
in for you, they liae putten a double tnni Sto- 
chells* mucUe key on ye.—^WeOl, ste, ye awe this 
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—ami maybe ye awe some mair to some other 
b^'lb(r—maybe yo awe some to myself, Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie,*^ 

** I caaoot deny, sir, but tlie balance may of this 
date be brought out against us, *Ar Jarvie,'^ said 
Owen; " but you ’ll please to consider”—— 

‘‘ I hae nae time to eonsider e’enow, Mr Owen 
—Sae neai* Sabbatli at e’en, and out u’ ane’s warm 
bed at this time o’ niglit, and a sort o’ drow in the 
air besides —there’s luie time for considjTing—But, 
sir, as 1 was saying, ye awe me money — it winna 
deny—ye awe me money, less or mair, 1 ’ll stand 
by it. But then, Mr Owen, 1 caimna see how you, 
an active man that uiitlersUiiids business, can redd 
out tlte business ye ’re come down about, and clear 
us a’ aff—as I have gritt liope yo will — if ye ’ro 
keepit lying here in the tolbooth of Glasgow. Now, 
sir, if you can find caution judkio sist}, —that is, 
that ye ^inna flee the country, but apj'ear and re¬ 
lieve \ovir caution when ca’d tor in our legal courts, 
ye he set at liberty this very iiioi'uing.” 

ijl^Mr Jarvde,” said Owen, if any friend would 
l)e^nne surety for me to that effect, iny liberty 
iuight bo usefully employed, doubtless, both for Uie 
house and all connected with it.” 

“ Aweel, sir,” continued Jar vie, ‘'and doubtless 
such a friend wad- expect ye to appear wlien ca'd 
on, and relieve him o' his engagement.” 

And J should do so as ceilainly, bating sickiiebs 
<»r death, as that two and two make four.” 

Aweel, Mr Owen,” t\;siin:ed the citizen of Clas- 
go\s. 1 dinna misdoubt ye, and 1 ’ll prove it, sir — 

I ’1! prove it. I am a carefu’ man, as is wcel keii'd, 
and industrious, as the hale town can to.slify; and 
I can win my crowns, and keep my crowns, and 
; count iny crowns, wi’ ony])ody in the Saut-rvhu'kot, 

( or it may be in the Gallowgnto. Anil 1 ’m a pim- 
dent man, as my father the dc'aeon was before me ; 
j —but rather than an honest civil gentleman, that 
j und«rst{;itids business, and is w’lilitig to do justice to 
. should lie by the heels this gate, unable to 

i hitnsell or onylxnly else —v^}ly, eon>cienv*e, 

j niiui! I’ll be your bail myself — But ye’ll mind 
I it lb a hiiil judido skfi, as our town-clerk says, not 
j juhicatam yc ’ll mind that, fur there ’smuckle 

I diffci'cnce.” 

j Mr Owen assui’ed him, that as matters then stood, 
he could not expect any one to become security for 
tlie actual payment of the debt, but that tliero was 
j not the most distant cause for aj)prehending loss 
j from his failing to present liimself when lawfully 
i called iijtm. 

I “ 1 believe ye — 1 believe yc. Eneugh .said — 
i enough said, Wo’se hae your legs loofio by break- 
j fast-time.—And m>\v let’s hear what thir chamber 
■ chiels o’ yours liae to say for themselves, or how, 

; In the name of uiirule, they got here at this time 
; o’ night.” 


CHAPTER XXIIJ. 

H&mc came our gudcroaii at e'on. 

And hauie came ho. 

And there ho saw a man 
Where a man suidna bo. 

*♦ How 'h this now, kimmer ? 

How'» this ? quo he. — 

How came this carle here 
Without the leave o’ me?” Old Song. 

I Thb magistrate took the light out of his servant- 
I OiAld’liitajld; and advanced to his scrutiny, like Dio¬ 



genes in the street of Athens, lanteni-inJiandi and 
pi’obably with as little expectation aa that of the 
cynic, tJiat he was likely to encounter any especial 
treasure in the course of his researclies. The first 
w’hom he apj)roached was my mysterious guide, 
who, seated on a table as 1 have aiready desciibed 
him, with his eyes firmly fixed on the wall, his fea¬ 
tures arranged into the utmost inflexibility of ex¬ 
pression, his hands folded on his breast with aa air 
betwdxt carelessness and defiance, liis heel patting 
against tlie foot of the table, to keep time W'ith the 
tune whicli he continued ti) whistle, submitted to 
Mr Jarvie’s investigation with an air of absolute 
confidence and assurance, which, for a moment, 
]>laced at lault tlie memory and sagacity of the acute 
and anxious investigator. 

“ All!—Eli! — Oh !” exclaimed the Bailie. My 
conscience ! — it’s impossible! — and yet—no ! — 
Conscience! —it canna be !—and yet again—Deil 
hae me, that 1 sold say oae! — Ye robber—ye ca- 
le)'iui-~ye born deevil that yo are, to a’ bad ends 
and nae glide anc—can this be you?” 

“ E’en iis ye see, Bailie,” was the laconic answer, 

“ (,ons(*icncc! if 1 am lui clean bumbaized—yoit, 
ye cheat-tho-wuiddy rogue — i/ou here on your ven¬ 
ture in the tolbooth o’ Ghtsgow ?—What d’ye tliink’s 
the value o' your head!” 

“ Cmph!~ w hy, fairly weighed, and Dutch 
wcigliL, ii might weigh down ono provost’s, four 
bailies’, a town-elerk’s, six deacons’, besides stent- 
masters - 

“ Ah, ye reiving villam 1” internipted Mr Jarvie, 

“ But tell ower your sins, and prepare ye, for if 1 
say the word”- 

“ True, Bailie,” said he who w as thus addressed, 
folding hb hands behind Iiim with tl<e utmo.st wo»- 
chaiattet, “ but yo will never say that word.” 

“And wliy .suld J not, sir?” exclaimed the ma¬ 
gistrate—“ Wliy snld 1 not ? Answer me that— 
why .Mild I not?” 

“ For three suftlcient reasons, Baihe Jai'vie.-' 
First, for auid laiigsyne ;—second, for tlie sake of 
the aiild wife nyont the lire at Stuckavrallachaii, 
that made suino mixture of our bluida, to my own 
proper shame be it spoken ! that has a cousin wi’ 
accounts, and )ani winnles, and looms and shut- 
tic.s, like a mere mecb.anical j'ui’soii;—and lastly, 
].5aiiie, because if 1 saw a sign o’ your betraying me, 

1 would plaster that wa’ wfiili your hams ere tlie 
liaiid of man could rescue you !” 

“ Vc ’re a bauKl desperate villain, sir,” retorted 
the undaunted Bailie; “ and ye keii that 1 kon ye 
to be sae, and that I w adna sUuid a moincut for my 
aiii lisk.” ( 

“ I ken weel,” said the other, “ ye hae gimtle 
bluiil in your veins, and i wad be laitli to hurt my 
aiu kmsjjiaa. Rut 1 ’ll gang out here aa free as 1 
came in, or the very wa’s o’ Glasgow' tolbooth shall 
I tell o't these ten years to conic.” 
j “ W'eel, w-eel,” said Mr Jarvie, “ bluid’s tliickeif 
I than water; and it liobiia in kith, kin, and ally, to 
i .see motes in ilk other’s ecu if other een see them 
' no. It wad be sair news to the auld wife below 
! tiie Bon of Btuckavnillaclmn, tliat you, ye Uiehmd 
’ liminer, bad knockit out my ham.s, or that I had 
; kilted you up in n tow. But ye ’ll owui, ye i\o^ 
j deevil, that were it no your verj* sell, 1 wad lia© 

1 gi’ippit the best man iu the llielauds.” 

I “Ye wad hae tried, cousin,” answered my' guide, 

I “ tbAt 1 wot weel; but I doubt ye wad hae come 
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ftff wi’ the short measure; for we gang-there-out 
Hieland bodies are an unchancy generation when 
you speak to us o’ bondage. Wo downa bide the 
coercion of gude braid*claith about our hindcrLans, 
let a be breeks o* freestone, and garters o* iron.” 

Ye ’ll find the stane breeks and the aim gar¬ 
ters—ay, and the hemp cravat, for a* that, neigh¬ 
bour,” replied the Bailie. “ Nae man in a civilized 
country ever played the pliskics ye hae done — 
but e’en pickle in yonr ain pock-neuk—I hae gi’en 
ye warning.” 

‘‘ Well, cousin,” said the other, ye ’ll wear black 
at my burial.” 

Deil a black cloak will be there, llobin, but the 
corbies and the hoodie-craws, I ’se gie ye my hand 
on that. But wbar ’a the gude thousand pund Scots 
that I lent ye, man, and wlien am I to .see it again?” 

** Where it is,” replied my guide, after the affec¬ 
tation of considering for a moment, I cannot 
justly tell — probably where last year’s sninv is.” 

And that’s on the tap of Scheliallion, ye I lie- 
land dog,” said Mr Jarvie; and I look for pay¬ 
ment frae you where ye stand.” 

** Ay,” niplied the Highlander, hut I Iceep nei¬ 
ther snaw nor dollars in my spori'an. And as to 
when you ’ll see it — why, just when the king enjoys 
his ain again, as the auld sang says.” 

‘‘ Warst of a’, llobin,” retorted the Glaswegian, 
—I mean, ye disloyal traitor—Warst of a’!— 
Wad ye bring popery in on us, and arbitrary power, 
and a foist and a warming-pan, and the set forms, 
and the curates, and the auld enorinitif's o’ sur¬ 
plices and eearmoTits? Ye b.ad better stick to yonr 
auld trade o’ theft-boot, black-mail, spreaghs, and 
gillravaging — better stealing nowte tliau ruining 
nations.” 

‘‘Hout, man—whisht wi’ your wliiggery,” an¬ 
swered the Celt; we hae ken’d ane anither moiiy 
a lang day. J ’se take care your counting-room is no 
cleaned out when the Gillon-a-naillie^ come to redd 
up the Glasgow huiths, and clear them o’ their auld 
shop-wares. And, unless it just fa’ in the preceese 
way o' your duty, ye mauiina see lue oftener, Nicol, 
than 1 am disposed to be seen.” 

** Ye are a danring villain, Rob,” .-m.swered the 
Bailie‘^and ye will be hanged, that will lie seen 
and heard tell o’; but I’se ne’er be the ill bird and 
foul my nest, set apart strong necessity and the 
skreigh of duty, which no man should lu‘ar and be 
inobedient. And wlia the deevil’s this ? ” he con¬ 
tinued, turning to me—‘‘ Some gillravager that ye 
hae listed, I daur say. He looks as if he had a 
bauld heart to tlie highway, and a lang craig for 
the gibbet.” 

“ This, good Mr Jarvie,” siiid Ow’en, who, like 
myself, had been struck dumb during this strange 
recognition, and no less strange dialogue, which 
took place beUvixt these extraordinary kinsmen— 
** This, good Mr Jarvie, is young Mr Frank Osbal- 
distone, only child of the head of our house, who 
I ahould have been taken into our firm at the time 
j Mr Rashleigh Osbaldistowe, his cousin, luul the luck 
to bo taken into it”—(Here Owen could not sup¬ 
press a groan)—" But, howsoever”- 

" 0,1 have heard of that smaik,” said the Scotch 
iiiOrehant, interruptin;^ him ; " it is he whom your 
principal, like aji obstinate auld fiile, wad make a 
merchant o’, wad he or wad he no,—and the lad 


turned a strolling stage-player, in pure dislike to 
the labour an honest man should live by. ^eel 
sir, what say you to your handiivark? Will Hamlet 
the Dane, or Hamlet’s ghost, be good security for 
Mr Owen, Sir?” 

" I don’t deserve your taunt,” T replied, " though 
I respect your motive, ancT am too grateful for the 
assistence you have aftbrded Mr Owen, to resent it. 
My only business here was to do what I could (it 
is perhaps very little) to aid Mr Owen in the ma- i 
nagement of my father’s affiiii’s. My dislike of the j 
commercial profession is a feeling of which I am > 
the best and sole judge.” i 

“ 1 protest,” said the Highlander, " I had some 
respect for this callant even before I ken’d what ; 
was in him; but now I honour him fctf his con- ; 
tempt of weavers and spinners, and sic-l|k8 mecha- j 
nical persons and their pursuits.” 

‘‘•Ye’remad, Rob,” said the Bailie—"mad as a I 
March hare—though wherefore? a hare su’d be mad ' 
at March mair than at IMartinnias, is inair than I j 
can w'eel say. Weavers! Deil shako ye out o^the | 
\veb the weaver craft made. Spinners! ye ’ll .^pin I 
and wind yoursell a bonny yarn. And this young ' 
birkic here, that ye’re keying and hounding on the I 
shortest road to tlie gallows and the deevil, will his j 
stage-plays and his poetries help him here, d’ ye ! 
think, ony mair than your deep oaths and drawn j 
dirks, ye reprobate that ye are?—Will Tityre ttt ' 
yatuhv, they ca’ it, tell him where Rjishleigh i 
()sbaldistonc is? or Macbetli, and all liis kernes 
and gal la-glasses, and your awn to boot, Rob, pro¬ 
cure him live thousand pounds to answer the hills 
wliich fall dtie ten days hence, >vere they a’ rouped 
at the Cross, basket hilts, Aiulra-FeiTaras, leatlier 
targets, brogues, brochan, and spoiTans?” 

" T(‘n days?” I answered, and instinctively drew 
out Diana Venion’s packet; and the time being 
elapsed during which 1 was to keep the seal sacred, 

I liastily broke it open. A sealed letter fell from 
a blank enclosure, owing to the trepidation vith 
which I opened the parcel. A slight enrren^oi 
wind, which found its way through a broken pane 
of the window, wafted the letter to Mr Jarvio’s feet, 
who lifted it, examined the address with uncere¬ 
monious curiosity, and, to my astonishment, handed 
it to his Highland kinsman, saying, " Here’s a wind 
has blown a letter to its right owner, tliough there 
were ten thousand chances against its coming to 
liand.” 

The Highlander, having examined tlie. address, 
broke the letter open witliout the least ceremony. 

I endeavoured to interrupt his proceeding. ' 

"You must satisfy me, sir,” said I, "that the I 
letter is intended for you before I can permit you 
j to peruse it.” 

" Make yourself quit© easy, Mr Osbaldistono,” 
j replied the mountaineer, with great composui'e ;— 
j "remember Justice Inglewood, Clerk Jobson, Mr 
Morris^ above all, remember your vera humble 
servant, Robert Cawmil, and the beautiful Diana 
Vernon. Remember all this, and doubt no longer 
that the letter is for me,” ^ 

I remained astonished at my own stupidjjry.— 
Through the whole night, the voice, and evm the 
features of this man, though imperfectly seeUjjhau&t- 
I ed m© witli recolh>ctions to which 1 could as^gn 
i no e.xaet loc^l or personal associations. But now 
Lthe light dawned on m© at once;—this niim wair 
Campbell himself. His whole peculiarities Pushed 
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oneo,—the deep strong voice —the in- 
flexiwfS stem, yet considerate cast of features— 
the Scottish brogue, with its corresponding dialect 
and imagery, which, although he possessed the 
power at times of laying them aside, recurred at 
every moment of emotion, and gave pith to his sar¬ 
casm, or vehemence to his expostulation. Rather 
beneatli the middle size than above it, Iiis limbs 
were formed upon the very strongest model that is 
consistent with agility, while, from the remarkable 
ease and freedom of his movements, you could not 
doubt his possessing the latter quality in a high 
degree of perfection. Two points in his person in¬ 
terfered with the rules of symmetry;—his shoul¬ 
ders were so broad in proportion to his height, as, 
notwithstanding the lean and latliy appearance of 
his frame, gave liim something the air of being too 
square in respect to his stature ; and his arms, 
though rodud, sinewy, and strong, were so very 
long as ^ be rather a deformity. I afterwards 
Heard t]xkt this length of iimi was a circumstance 
on wMich he prided himself; that when ho wore his 
natj^ye Highland garb, he conld tie the garters of 
his hbse without stooping; and tliat it gave liim 
great advantage in the use of the broadsword, at 
which he was very dexterous. But certainly tliis j 
want of symmetry' destroyed the claim ho might ! 
-Ihcrwiso liave set up, to be accounted a very liaiid- ! 
'.ome man; it gave something wild, irregular, and, i 
.19 it were, unearthly, to his appearance, .and re- | 
minded me involuntarily, of tiie tales which Mabel 
used to toll of the old Piets who ravaged Northum¬ 
berland in ancient times, who, according to her tra¬ 
dition, were a sort of half-gohlin half-human beings, 
(Bstinguished, like this man, for coimagc, cunning, 
forocity, the length of their arms, and the square¬ 
ness of their shoulders. 

When, however, I recollected the eircumstancos 
in which we formerly met, I could not doubt that 
the billet was most probably designed for him. lie 
hiMtaatle a marked figure among those mysterious 
per^iages over wliom Diana seemed to exercise 
an mfluence, and from whom she exjicrienced an 
infiiience in her turn. It was painful to tliiiik that 
the fate of a being so amiable wjis involved in tliat 
rf desperadoes of this maiPs description; —yet it 
seemed impossible to doubt it. Of what use, how¬ 
ever, could this person be to my father’s affairs?— 

1 could think only of one. Rashleigh Osbaldistone 
nad, at the instigation of Miss Vernon, certainly 
found means to produce !Mr Campbell when his pre¬ 
sence was necessary to exculpate me from Monns’s 
accusation— Wjis it not possible that her infliieiico, I 
in like manner, might prevail on Campbell to pro¬ 
duce Rashleigh ? Speaking on this supposition, T 
requested to know where my dangerous kinsman 
was, and when Mr Campbell had seen him. The 
answer was indirect. 

It’s a kittle cast she has gien me to play; but 
yet it’s fair play, and I winna baulk her. Mr Os¬ 
baldistone, I dwell not very far from hence—my 
kinsnw can show you the way—Leave Mr Owen 
to do \^e best he can in Glasgow—do you come 
and se^me in the glens, and it’s like I may plea- 
si^ and stead your father in his extremity. 1 
am but a poor man ; hut wit’s better than wealth 
—and> cousin,” (turning from me to address Mr 
Jarvie) " if ye daur venture sae rauckle as to eat a 
dish Ot Scotch coUops, and a leg o’ red-deer venison 
^vi’ tne, come ye wi’ this Sassenach gentleman as far | 


as Drymen or Bucklivte,— or the Clachan of AIkst- 
foil will be better tlian ony o’ them,—and I ’ll liae 
somebody waiting to weise ye the gate to the place 
where I may be for the time—Wlmt say ye, man? 
There’s my thumb, I’ll ne’er beguile thee.” 

‘‘ Na, na, Robin,” said the cautious burgher, I 
seldom like to leave the Gorbals; I have nae free¬ 
dom to gang among your wild hills, Robin, and 
your kilted red-shanks—it disna become roy place, 
mail.” 

The devil damn your place and you baith! ” re¬ 
iterated Campbell. “ The only drap o’ gentle bluid 
that’s in your body was our gi’eat grand-uncle’s that 
was justified at Diimbai-ton, and you set yourself 
up to say ye wad derogate frao your place to visit 
mo! Hark thee, mau—I owe thee a day iu harst 
— I’ll pay up your thousan puncl Scots, plack and 
bawbee, gin ye’ll be an honest fallow for anes, and 
just daikor up the gate wi’ this Sassenach.” 

llout awa’ wi’ your gentility,” replied the Bai¬ 
lie ; “ can’y your gentle bluid to the Cross, and see 
wdiat ye ’ll buy wi ’t. But, if I were to come, wad 
yo really and soothfastly pay me the siller ? ” 

“ I Kwoar to yo,” said the Highlander, upon 
the lialidomo of him that sleeps beneath the grey 
stone at Inch-Cailleaeli.”^ 

Say nae iiiair, Robin—say nae mail*—We’ll 
see what imiy be d»me. But yo maunna expect 
me to gang owxr the Highland line—I’ll gae be¬ 
yond tlie lino at no rate. Yo maun meet me about 
Bucklivic or the Clachan of Aberfoil,—mid dinna 
forgot the needful.” 

“ Nae fear—nae fear,” said Campbell; ‘‘ I’ll he 
as true as the steel blade tliat never failed its mas¬ 
ter. But T must be budging, cousin, for the air o’ 
Glasgow tolbooth is no that ov er salutary to a High¬ 
lander’s con st i tu t i on. ” 

'froth,” n plied the merchant, ^*and if iny duty 
were t(» be duiu', yo couldna change your atmo¬ 
sphere, as the minister ca’s it, this ae wee while.— 
(dchon, (hat I siid ever bo concerned in aiding and 
abetting an <‘seapc frae justice ! it will be a shame 
and disgrace to me and mine, and my very father’s 
memory, for ovct.” 

llout tout, man! let that flee stick in the wa’,” 
answered Ids kinsman; “ when the dirt’s dry it 
will rub out— Your father, honest man, could look 
ower a friend’s fault as weel as anither.” 

Yc may he right, Robin,” n‘[)Hed tbe Bailie, 
after a momejit’s reflection; “ bo was a considerate 
man the deacon ; he ken’d we had a’ our frailties, 
and he lo’cd his friends — Ye’ll no hae forgotten 
him, Robin?” This question he put in a softened 
tone, conveying as much at least of tlie ludicrous 
as the pathetic. 

Forgotten him ! ” replied his kinsman—what 
suld ail me to forget Kim?—a wapping weaver he 
was, and wrought my first pair o’ hose.—But come 
awa’, kinsman, 

“ Come fill up my cap, come fill up my cann. 

Come saddle my horses, and call up mjr man; 
Come open your gates, and let me gae free, 

I daunm stay langor in bonny Dundee.” 

“ Whisht, sir! ” said the magistrate, in an autho¬ 
ritative tone—“ lilting and singing sae near the 
latter end o’ the Sabbath! Tins house may hear 
ye sing anither tunc yet—Aweel, we liao a’ back- 
sUdings to answer for—Stanchcll^ open the door.’' 


' See Note C, — Inrh Caiilfn^fu 
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The jailor obeved, and wo all sallied forth. Stan- i 
shells looked with some surprise at Ui© two stnin- 
g(*rs, wondering) doubtless, how they came into ^ese 
premises without Ids knowledge; but Mr Jarvie’s 

Fneuda o’ mine, Stanch ells—friends o’ mine,” 
silenced all disposition to inquiries. We now de¬ 
scended into tlie lower vestibule, and hallooed more 
than once for DougaJ, to which summons no answer 
was returned; when Canif>l)cll observed, with a sar¬ 
donic smile, That if Dougal was the lad he keat 
him, he would scarce wait to get tlianks for his ai)) 
gltarc of the night’s wark, but was in all probability 
on the full trot to the juiss of Jiallaiuaha”- 

‘‘ And left us— and, abinio a’, me, inysell, loekod 
ttp in the tolbooth a’ night 1” cxelaluied the llaihe, 
in ire and perturbation. “ Ca’ for foro-hannners, 
sledge-hammers, pinches, and coulon-s; semi for 
Deacon Yetthn, the smith, and h't him ken that 
Haille Jarvie’s shut up in the tolhoutli by a liic- 
land blackgimi’d, whom he ’ll hang up as high as 
llaman”- 

When yo cntch him,” said Campbell, gnively; 

* but stay—tlie door is surely not locked.” 

Indeed, on examination, we found that the door 
w;is not only left open, hut that Dougal in Ins re¬ 
treat had, by carrying off the keys along witli liim, 
taken care that no one should exercise Ijis ofiicc of 
porter in a burry. 

** lie has glimmerings o’ common sense now, that 
ci'eature Dougal,” Kiid Campbell;—“ he ken'd an 
open door might hae served me at a pinch.” 

We were by this time in the street. 

“ I tell you, llobiu,” said tlic magistrate, “ in my 
puir mind, if ye live the life ye do, ye suld hae ane 
o’ your gillies doorkeeper in every jail in Scotland, 
iu caso o’ the war.st.” | 

“ Ane o’ niy kinsmen a bailie in ilka burgh will 
just do as weel, cousin Nicol—So, gude-night or 
gude-moruing to ye; and forget not tlic Clachan of 
Aberfbil.” 

And without waiting for an answer, lie sprung to 
tlie other side of the street, and was jtist in dark- i 
ness. Immediately on Ids di^aiipearanee, wt hoard 
him give a low whistle of peculiar modulation, whicli | 
was instantly replied to. 

Hoar to tlie llieland deovils,” said Mr Jarvie; | 
“ they think themselves on the skirts of ihnlomond 
already, wlicre they may gang wdicwing and whis¬ 
tling about witliout minding Sunday or Saturday.” 
Here he was interrupted by something winch fell 
with a heavy clash on the street before u.s-~“ Cudo 
guide usl what’s this mair o’t?—Mattie, baud up 
live lantern — Conscience! if it isna the keys! — 
Weel, that ’s just as weel — tliey cost tlie burgh sil¬ 
ler, and there might hae been some clavors about 
tlie loss o’ them. O, an Dailie Grahame w'crc to 
get word- o’ tliia night’s job, it wad be a sahr hair in 
my neck I” 

As W'c were still but a few' steps from the toJ- 
booth door, we carried back thes^^ implements of 
office^ and consigned them to the head jitilor, who, 
in lieu of tlie usiml mode of making good his post 
by tuiTiing the keys, w’as keeping sentry in the ves¬ 
tibule till the arrival of some assistant, whom he 
had summoned in order to replace tlie Celtic fugi¬ 
tive Dougal. 

Having dieohaiged this piece of duty to the 
burgh, and my ro^ lyhig the same way with the 
honest mairistrate’s, 1 profited by the light of his 
lAWtern, wid he by my arm, to find our way through. 


the streets, which, whatever they may now b^ wert 
then dark, uneven, and Ul-payed. Age i^easily 
propitiated by attentions from the yoimgi The 
Bailie ex.pressed himself Interested in me, and add¬ 
ed, ‘‘ Tliat since I was naiie o’ tiiat play-acting and 
play-ganging generation, whom his saul hated, be 
wad be glad if 1 wad eat a rcisted haddock, or a 
fresh herring, at breakfast wi’ Ifim the mom, and 
meet my friend, Mr Owen, w'hom, by that time, he 
would place at Hborty.” 

My dear sir,” saiil I, wdien 1 had accepted ot 
the inviiiition with thanks, ** how could you jiossibly 
connect me witli tlie stage 1 ” 

1 watna,” replied Mr Jarvie ;—it was a ble- 
tlierin’ phrasin’ chield they ca’ Fairservice, that cam 
at e’en to get an order to send the <^*ier through 
the toiiu for yo at skreigh o’ day the moni. He 
teirt me wliae ye were, and liow' ye v%\cre sent frae 
your fatlicr's house because ye vvadna be a dealer, 
and that ye rnightna disgrace your family wi’ gang¬ 
ing on the stage. Ane llnmniorgaw', our iireccntor, 
brought him hero, and said he wiu3 an auld acquaint¬ 
ance ; but I sent them bailh awi^’ wi’ a flae in their 
iug for bringing mo sic an ernuid on sic a night. 
But 1 scMi he’s a fulc-<;r(jature a’tlicgither, and clean 
minta’cn about ye. 1 like yo, man,” he continued; 
“ I like a lad that will staud by his friends in trou¬ 
ble— 1 aye did it mysell, and sae did the deacon 
my father, rest and bless him ! But ye suldiia keep 
ower unickle eomjiaiiy wi' llielandinen and thao 
wild cattle. Cim a man touch pitch and no be de- 
tiled?—aye mind tliat. Mae doubt, the best an i 
wisest may err—Dneo, twice, and thrice, have I 
backHliddeu, man, and duiu! three things this uigliG 
-- my father wadna hae believed liis ecu if* he could 
hao looked up and seen me do them.” 

He was by this time arrived at the door of his 
own dwelling. He paused, however, on the thresh- 
oltl, and went on in a solemn tone of deep contri¬ 
tion,—“ Firstly, 1 hae thought my aia tlioughts on 
the Sabbath — secondly, 1 hae gi’eii security for an 
J’lngii.slimau —and, in the third and last placo^ well- 
a-day ! 1 hae let an ill-doer escape from the place 
of imprisonment—But there ’a balm in Gilead, Mr 
O^haldi.stoiie — Mattie, 1 can let mysell in—.see Mr 
Hshaldisbuie to Liickie Flyter’s, at the corner o’ the 
wyud,— Mr Osbaklistone” — iu a wliisper—‘‘ye’ll 
oti'er nae incivility to Mattie—she’s an honest man’s 
daughter, and a iie^r cousin o’ the Laird o’ Lim- 
lucr field’s.” 


CHAPTER XXJV. 

“ Will it pleasti your worithip to accept of my poor service? 
I beseech that I may feed upon your bread, thonuh U 
be the brownest, and drink of your drink, though it bo 
of the smallest; for I will do your worship as much ser¬ 
vice for forty shillings as another man ^ali tor three 
pounds.” Gubkxb’s Tu Quoque, 

1 RBiMEMBfiRED the hoiieBt Bailie’d parting charge, 
but did not conceive tliere was any incivility ia add¬ 
ing a kiss to the half-crown with which I remune¬ 
rated Mattie’s attendance;—nor did her Fie for 
shame, sir I ” express any very deadly rt^Wtment 
of the affront. Repeated knocking at Mrs Flyter’e 
gate awakened in due order, first, one or two stray 
dogs, who begp to bark with all tbriir might; next 
two or three night-capped beads, which were thniat 
out of the neighbouring windows to repnelieiid me 
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the i^emnity of the Sunday night 
by wiat untimely noise. While J trembled lest tlie 
thunders of their wrath might dissolve in showers 
like that of Xanisppe, Mrs Fly ter herself awoke, 
and began, in a tone of ohjui’gation not unhec«)- 
ming the pliilosophical spouse of Socrates, to scold 
one or two loiterers in her kitchen, for not hasten¬ 
ing to the door to prevent a repetition of my noisy 
summons. 

These wortliies were, indeed, nearly concerned 
in the fracas which their laziness occasK>iied, being 
no otlier than tlie faithtul Mr Faii’serviee, with his 
friend Mr Hammorgaw, and another person, whom 
I afterwards found to be tlie tow n-crier, who weiv 
sitting over a cog of ale, as they called it ^at jny ex¬ 
pense, as my bill afterwards iiifonned me), In order 
to devise the terms and style of a proclaniutiun to 
be made through the streets the next day, in order 
that “ the unfortunate young gentloninn,’' as they 
had tho/.knpiiclence to quaJify me, might ho r\'.st(tn;d 
to Mgr friends W'itliout farther dislay. It may be 
su»osed that 1 did not suppress my displeasure at 
impertinent interference with my affairs; but 
AnVlrew set up such ejaculations of transj>()rt at 
my arrival, as fairly drowned my expressions of 
resentment. His raptur(^‘^, pereljanco, were pajlly 
political; and tlie tears of jov wliicli lie shod had 
ceiiainly their source in that noble fomilam of eino* 
lion, the tankard. Ilow(‘ver, the tumultuous glee 
w’liich ho felt, or pretended to feel at my return, 
Siived Andrew the broken head wliich I liad twice 
destined him;—first, on account of the colloquy 
he had hold with the jirecentor on my aOairs; and 
secondly, for the iiiipertineiit hisStory he had thought 
proper to give of me to Mr Jar vie. I however con¬ 
tented myself witli slapjiing tlie door of my bed¬ 
room in his face as he followed me, i»raislng Heaven 
for my safe return, and mixing lib joy with admo¬ 
nitions to me to take care how 1 walked my own 
ways in futun^ 1 then wont to bed, resolving my 
business in tlie morning should be todiscliargf 
tl% troublesome, jicdantic, self-conceited coxcomb, 
W'fio seemed so mncli dispostxl to constitute himself 
rather a preceptor than a domestic. 

Accordingly in the morning 1 resumed my pur 
pose, and calling Andrew into my apartment, re¬ 
quested to kiioiv Ills charge for guiding and attend¬ 
ing me as far as Glasgow. Mr Faireervicc looked 
very blank at this demand, justly eoiusidering it. as 
a presage to approaching dismbsion. 

Your honour/’ he said, after sonu; hesitation, 
** wuima think—waiima think”- 

** Speak out, you rascal, or 1 ’ll brerd; your lieati,” 
said I, as Andrew, between the double risk of losing 
all by asking too much, or a part, by stating liis 
demand lower than what I might be willing to pay, 
stood gasping in tho agony of doubt and calcula- 
ti(in. 

Out it came with a bolt, however, at my threat ; 
a$ the kind violence of a blow' on tho back some¬ 
times delivers the windpipe from an intrusive inor- 
seb — ** Aughteen jiennies sterling per diem — that 
b, by tlie day—your honour wadna tliiuk uncon- 

is double what is usual, and treble wliat you 
meiriit,' Andrew; but there b a guinea for you, and 
get about your business.” 

^ The Lord forgive us t Is your honour mad ? ” 
exclaimed Andrew^, 

No} bat I Hunk you mean to make me so— 


m 


I give you a third above your demand, aod you 
stand staring and expostubiting there as if I were 
cheating you. 'J’ake your money, and go about 
your business.” 

“ Glide safe us!” continued Andrew, ** in what 
can I liae offended your honour ? Certainly a’ flesli 
is but as iiowera of the field; but if a bed of camo¬ 
mile hath value in medicine, of a surety tho use of 
Andrew Fairaervice to your houour is nothing less 
evident —it’s as muckle as your life’s W’orth to part 
wi' im;.” 

“ Upon my honour,” rei>licd 1, “ it is difficult to 
aay wiiether you are inoi-e knave or fool. So you 
intmid then to remain w ith me whether 1 like it or 
no I ” 

Troth, ] was e’en thinking sae,” replied An¬ 
drew, dogmatically ; “ for if your honom’ disna keii 
when ye liae a glide servant, i ken when 1 hao a 
glide master, iind the deil be in my feet gin I leave 
yv — and there’s tho brief and the hmg o’t;—be¬ 
sides ! bae I'cccived nae regular warning to quit 
my ])]:ie<\’' 

‘‘ ^’onr place, sir !” saidl;—‘‘ why, you are no 
hired servant of mine, — you are merely a guide, 
whose ku')\\lodge of tlio country 1 availed myself 
of on niy road.” 

“ I am no just a common servant, I admit, sir,” 
remonstratc<i Mr I 'airserviee “ but your honour 
kens 1 <|uitted a gude place at an hour’s notice, 
to eomjdy wi’ your lioiunir’s solicinUions. A man 
might make honestly, and wi' a clear conscience, 
twenty sterling pounds )jer annum, vveel counted 
sill(T, o’ the garden at Osbaldistone-Mall, and 1 
wasna lilady to gi’e up a’ that for a guinea, I trow 
— i reckoned on staying wi’ your honour to the 
term's end at tlie lea.sl o’t; aiifl J account upon niy 
wage, board-wage, fe(^ and bounlith,—ay, to tliat 
lenglh e*t at the least.” 

‘‘ Come, come, sir,” rc‘])lied 1, these impudent 
pretensions won’t serve your turn; atid if I hear 
any more of them, 1 bliall eonvinee you that Squire 
'riiornclifF is not the. only one of my name that can 
u.se his fingers.” 

Wiiile I spoke thus, the whole matter struck me 
as Si) ridieuluns, that, though really angry, I liad 
some difficulty to f<;rbear laughing at tlie gravity 
with which Andrew’ sujijHOi’ted a j>lea so utterly ex¬ 
travagant. The rascal, aware of the impression he 
had made on my muscles, W’as encouraged to per¬ 
severance. He judged it safer, however, to take 
Ills pretensions a ])cg low-er, in case of ovei’atraining 
at tlie same time botli liis plea and iny patience. 

“ Admitting that my honour could part with a 
faithful servant, that liad served me and mine by 
day and night for twenty years, in a Birange place, 
and at a moment's warning, he was weel assured,” 
he said, ** it wasna in my heart, nor in no true 
gimtkuuan’s, to pit a puir lad like liirnsell, that had 
come forty or fifty, or say a hundred miles out o* 
his road purely to l)oar my honour company, and 
tliat liitd iiae liauding but his penny-fee, to sic a 
hardship as this cornea to.” 

3 think it waa you, Will, who once told me, that, 
to lie an obstinate man, I am in certain things Hie 
most guUable and malleable of mortals. The fact 
is, tliat it is only contradiction wliich makes me 
peremptory, and when 1 do not feci myself called 
on to give battle to any proposition, I am always 
willing to grant it, rather than give myself much 
trouble. I knew this fellow to be a greedy, tfresomei 
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meddling eoxoomb; still, however, I must have | 
some one about me in the quality of guide and 
domestic, and I was so much used to Andrew’s 
humour, that on some occasions it was rather amu¬ 
sing. In the state of indecision to w’hich these re- 
ilections led me, I asked Fairservice if he knew the 
roads, towns, &c. in the north of Scotland, to which 
ray father’s concerns with the proprietors of High¬ 
land forests were likely to lead me. I believe if 1 
had asked him the road to the terrestrial paradise, 
he Avould have at that moment undertaken to guide 
me to it; so that I had reason afterwards to think 
myself fortunate in finding that his actual know¬ 
ledge did not fall very much short of that which he 
asserted himself to possess. I fixed the amount of 
his wages, and reserved to myself the privilege of 
dismissing him when I chose*, on paying liim a week 
m advance. I gave him finally a severe lecture 
.^n his conduct of the preceding day, and then dis¬ 
missed him, rejoicing at heart, thougli somewhat 
crest-fallen in countenance, to rehearse to his friend 
the precentor, who was taking his morning draught 
in the Icitclion, the mode in wdiich he had “ ciiitled 
up tlie daft young English squire.” 

Agreeable to appointment, I went next to Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie’s, where a comfortable morning’s re¬ 
past was arranged in the parlour, which served as 
an apartment of all houi's, and almost all work, to 
that honest gentleman. The bustling and benevo¬ 
lent magistrate had been as good as his wortl. 1 
foimd my friend Owen at liberty, and, conscious 
of the refreshments and pxirifieation of brush and 
basin, was of course a very different person from 
Owen a prisoner, squalid, heart-broken, and hope¬ 
less. Yet the sense of pecuniary dilheulties arising 
behind, before, and around him, had depressed his 
spirit, and the almost paternal ('inbrace which the 
good man gave me, was embittered by a sigh of 
the deepest anxiety. And w}\en he sate down, the 
heaviness in his ('ye and maimer, so difhjrent from 
the quiet composed satisfaction which they usually 
exhibited, indicated that he wiis employing his 
aritlimetic in mentally numbering up the days, the 
hours, the minutes, which yet remained as an inter¬ 
val between the dishonour of hills and the downfall 
of the gr(;at commercial establishment of Osbaldis- 
tone and Treshara. It was left to me, therefore, to 
do honour to our landlord’s hospitable cheer—to 
Ins tea, right from China, which he got in a present 
from some eminent shiji’s-husband at Wapping — 
to his coffee, from a snug plantation of liis own, as 
he informed us \vith a wink, called Salt-market 
drove, in the island of Jamaica—to his Englisli 
toast and ale, his Scotch dried salmon, Iiis Loch- 
fine herrings, and even to the double damask table- 
clotli ‘‘ wrought by no hand, as you may guess,” 
save that of his deccwised father tlie worthy Beacon 
flarvie. 

Having conciliated our good-humoured host by 
those little attentions w-liich are great to most men, 
I endeavoured in my turn to gain from liim some 
information which might be useful for my guidance, 
as well as for the satisfaction of my (juriosity. We 
liad not hitherto made the least allusion to the 
transactions of the preceding night, a circumstance 
which mtide my question sound somewhat abrupt, 
when, without any previous introduction of the sub¬ 
ject, I took advantage of a pause when the history 
of the tablecloth ended, and that of the napkins was 
about to commence, to inquire, Bray, by the by, 


Mr Jarvie, who may this Mr Robert CampbeJ^ be, 
whom we met with last night B* ^ 

The interrogatory seemed to strike the honest 
magistrate, to use the vulgar phrase, “ all of aheap,** 
and instead of answering, he returned the question 
— " Whae *s Mr Robert Campbell ? —ahem 1 ahay I 
Whae’s Mr Robert Campbell, quo* he?** 

" Yes,” said I, 1 mean who, and what is he?” 

Why, he’s—ahay !—he’s—ahem!—Where 
did ye meet with Mr Robert Campbell, as ye ca* 
him ? ” 

‘‘ I met him by chance,” I replied, ** some monlhs i 
ago, in the north of England.” | 

“ Ou then, Mr Osbaldistone,” said the Bailie, ! 
doggedly, “ ye’ll ken as muckle about hiin as I do.” 

I should suppose not, Mr Jarvie,” I replied;— 
you are his relation, it seems, and his tfriend.” 

There is some cousin-red between us, doubt¬ 
less,” said the Bailie, reluctantly; “ but we hae seen 
little o’ ilk other since Kob gae up the cattle-line o* 
dealing, poor fallow! he was hardly guided by them 
might hae used him better—and they haena bpado 
their pJacIc a bawbee o’t neither. There ’b npny 
ane this day wad rather they had never chased'puir 
Robin frae the Cross o’ Glasgow— there,’s mony ane 
wad rather see him again at the tail o’three hundred 
kyloes, than at the head o’ thirty waur cattle.” 

‘‘ All this explains nothing to me, Mr Jarvie, of 
Mr Campbell’s rank, habits of life, and means of 
subsistence,” 1 replied. 

“ Rank ? ” said Mr Jarvie; ‘‘ he’s a Hieland gen- 
t’eman, nao doubt—better rank need nane to be; 
—and for habit, 1 judge he wears the Hieland ha¬ 
bit amaug the hills, though he luis breeks on when 
he comes to Glasgow;—and as for his subsistence, 
what needs we (jare about his suhsistence, sae lang 
as ho asks naetliing frae us, ye ken. But I hae nae 
time for clavering about him e’en now, because we 
maun look into your father’s coneerns wi’ a’ speed.” 

So saying, he put on his spectacles, and sate down 
to examine Mr Owen’s states, which the ()^er 
thought it most prudent to communicate to nim 
without reserve. I knew enough of business to be 
aware that nothing could be more acute and saga- 
cions than tlie views which Mr Jarvie entertained 
of the matters submitted to his examination; and, 
to do him justice, it was marked by much fairness 
and even liberality. He scratched his ear indeed 
r^eatcdly, on observing the balance which stood 
at the debit of Osbaldistone and Trosliam in account 
with himself personally. 

" It may be a dead loss,” he observed; and, 

, conscience! whate’er ane o’ your Lombard Street 
I goldsmiths may say to it, it’s a snell ane in the 
Saut-Market o’ Glasgow. It will be a heavy deficit 
—a staff out o’ my bicker, I trow. But what tlieni 
— I trust the house wmma coup the crans for a’ 
that’s come and gane yet; and if it does, I ’ll never 
bear sae base a mind as thae corbies in the Gallow- 
gate—an 1 am to lose by ye, I ’se ne’er deny I bae 
won by ye raony a fair punci sterling—Sae, an it 
come to the worst, 1 ’se e’en lay the head o* the sow 
to the tail o’ the grice.”^ 

1 did not altogether understand the pr^erhial 
arrangement with which Mr Jarvie consol^P him¬ 
self, but I could easily see that he took a kihd and 
friendly interest in the arrangement of my fath^’a 
affairs, suggested several expedients, approved so- 


I AngUcit the head of the sow to tibe tail of the pl^. 
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plans proposed by Owen, and, by his counte- 
nan^TaiKHbunsei, greatly abated the gloom upon 
the brow of that afflicted delegate of my father’s 
establishment. 

As I was an icSle spectator on this occsf^ion, and, 
perhaps, as I showed some inclination more than 
once to return to the prohibited, and, apparently, 
the puzzling subject of Mr Campbell, Mr Jarvie 
fflsmissed me wim little formality, with an advice 
to gang up the gate to the college, where I wad 
find some chields could speak Greek and Latin wcel, 
—at least they got plenty o’ siller for doing deil haet 
else, if they didna do that; and where I might read 
a spell o’ the worthy Mr Zachary Boyd’s translation 
o’ the Scriptures—better poetry need nano to be, 
ts he had been tell’d by them that ken’d, or suld 
hae ken’d, about sic things.” But he seasoned this 
dismission with a kind and hospitable invitation, 
‘‘ to come back and take part o* his family-chack, 
at ane p:^ccesely — there wad he a leg o’ mutton, 
and, it^/hiight be, a tup’s head, for they were in 
seas^but, above all, I was to return at aiic 
preceesely—it was the hour he and the 
his father aye dined at— they pat it aft* for 
naething nor for naebody.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 

So stimds tho Thracian herdsman with his spear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear; 

And hears iiim in tho rustling wood, and sees 
His course at distance by the bending trees, 

And thinlis — Hero comes my mortal enemy, 

And either ho must fall in fight, or 1. 

Palamon and cite. 

I TOOK the route towards the college, as recom¬ 
mended by Mr Jarvie, less with the iuiontion of 
seekiug for any object of interest or amusement, 
than to a^nge my own ideas, and meditate on my 
future cjohduct. I wandered from one quadrangle of 
ol^ashioned buildings to another, and from thence 
to Ithe College-yards, or walking ground, where, 
plela^d with tlie solitude of the place, most of the 
Btuaents being engaged in their classes, I took se¬ 
veral turns, pondering on the waywardness of my 
own destiny. 

I could not doubt, from the circumstances attend¬ 
ing my first meeting with this person Campbell, 
that he W'as engaged in some strangely desperate 
courses ; and the reluctance witli which Mr Jarvie 
alluded to his person or pursuits, as well as all the 
scene of the preceding night, tended to confirm these 
suspicions. Yet to this man Diana Vernon had not, 
it would seem, hesitated to address herself in my 
behalf; and tlie conduct of the magistrate himself 
toward^ him showed an odd mixture of kindness, 
and even respect, with pity and censure. Something 
tliere must be uncommon in Campbell’s situation 
and cliaracter; and what was still more extraor¬ 
dinary, it seemed that his fate was doomed to have 
infiucnco over, and cormexion with my own. I re- 
solv^ to bring Mr Jarvie to close quarters on the 
first goper opportunity, and learn as much as was 
possiflpB on the subject of this mysterious person, 
in order that I might judge whether it was possible 
for ttie, without prejudice to my reputation, to Bold 
that degree of farther corre^ondence with him, to 
which he seemed to invite. 

While I was musing on tiieee sabjects, my at¬ 


tention was attracted by tliree persons who ap* 
peared at the upper end of the walk through whi^ 

I was sauntering, seemingly engaged in very ear¬ 
nest conversation. That intuitive impression which 
announces to us the approach of w'homsoever we ■ 
love or hate with intense vehemence, long before 
a more indilferent eye can recognise their persona, I 
flashed upon my mind the sure conviction that the I 
midmost of these three men was Rashleigh Osbal- 
distone. To address him was my first impulse;— j 
my second was, to watch him mitil he was alone, j 
or at least to reconnoitre Ins companions before | 
confronting liira. The party wiis still at such dis¬ 
tance, and engaged in such deep discourse tliat I 
had time to step unobserved to the other side of a 
small hedge, which imperfectly screened tho alley 
in which I was walking. 

It was at this period the fashion of the young 
and gay to wear, in theii* morning walks, a scarlet 
cloak, often laced and embroidered, above their 
other dress, and it was tho trick of the time for 
gallants occasiokally to dispose it so as to muffle a 
part of the face. The imitating this fasluon, with 
the degree of shelter which 1 received from the 
hedge, enabled me to meet my cousin, imobserved 
by iiim or the others, except perhaps as a passing 
strang(?r. 1 was not a little stai'tled at recognising 
in his companions that very Morris on whose ac¬ 
count I had been suramoned before Justice Ingle¬ 
wood, and Mr MaeVittie the merchant, from whose 
starched and severe aspect 1 had recoiled on the 
preceding day. 

A moi‘o ominous conjunction to my own affairs, 
and those of my father, could scarce have been 
formed. 1 remembered Morris’s false accusation 
against me, which he might be as easily induced to 
renew as he had been intimidated to withdraw ; I 
recollected the inauspicious influence of MaeVittie 
over my father’s affairs, testified by the imprison¬ 
ment of Owen;—iuid 1 now saw both these men 
combined with one, whose talents for mischief 1 
deemed little inferior to those of tho gx'cat autlior ol 
all ill, and iny abhorrence of wiiom almost amount-* 
cd to di'ead. 

When they had pjissed me for some paces, I 
turned and followed them unobserved. At the end 
of the walk they separated, Monis and MaeVittie 
leaving the gardens, and Rashleigh returning alone 
tlirougli the w'alks. 1 was now determined to con¬ 
front him, and demand reparation for the injuries 
he had done iny father, though in what form re¬ 
dress was likely to be rendered remained to be 
known. This, however, 1 trusted to chance; and, 
flinging back the cdoak in which I was muffled, 1 
passed through a gap of the low hedge, and pre¬ 
sented myself before Rashleigh, as, in a deep re¬ 
verie, he paced down the avenue. 

Rashleigh w\as no man to be surprised or thrown 
off* his guard by sudden occuiTcnces, Yet he did 
not find me thus close to him, wearing undoubtedly 
in my face the mai’ks of that indigmation which was 
glowing in my bosom, without visibly starting at 
an apparition so sudden and so menacing. 

« You are well met, sir,” was my commence¬ 
ment; “ T w.^ about to take a long and 'doubtftil 
journey in quest of you.” 

Y ou know little of him you sought then,” re¬ 
plied Rashleigh, with his usual undaunted compo- 
! sure. I am easily found by my friends—stiU 
I more easily by my foes;—your maotter compel# 
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me to ask in which daaa I inus*t rank Mr Francis 
Osbaldistone?” 

In that of your foei^ sir/* I answered —“ in 
that of your mortal foes, unless you instantly do 
justice to your benefactor, my father, l)y account¬ 
ing for his property.’* 

And to whom, Mr Osbaldistone/* answered 
Rashlmgh, " am I, a member of your father’s com¬ 
mercial estahlidiment, to be compelled to give any 
accmmt of my proceedings in those concerns, whicli 
are in every respect identified with my own?— 
Surely not to a young gentleman whose exquisite 
taste for literature would render sucJi discussions 
disgusting and imintelligihle.” 

“ Your sneer, sir, is no answ'er; £ will not pai t 
with you until I have full satisfaction concerning 
the fraud you meditate—you shall go with me be¬ 
fore a magistrate.” 

^ Be it so,” said Rashlcigh, and made a step or 
two as if to accompany me; tlicn pausing, proceed¬ 
ed—Were I inclined to do as you would have me, 
you should soou feel which of us liad most reason 
to dread the presence of a magistrate. But I laive 
no wish to accelerate your fate. Go, young man! 
amuse yoiu’self in your world tjf poetical imagina¬ 
tions, and leave the business of life to those who 
understand and can conduct it.” 

Ilis intention, 1 believe, was to pi’ovoke me, and 
ho succeeded. Mr OsbaUlistone,” L said, “ this 
tone of calm iusolence shall n(>t avail }ou. Vou 
ought to be aware that the name we both hear 
never submitted to insult, and shall not in my per¬ 
son be e.xposed to it.” 

“ You remind me,” said Rashleigii, with one of 
his blackest looks, that it was dishonoured in my 
person!—.and you remind me also by whom! Do 
you think 1 have forgotten the evening at (>.sb«al- 
distone-Hall, when you cheaply and with impunity 
played tlie bully at my ex[>enso ? For that insult 
—never to be washed out but by blood!—for the 
various times you have crossed my path, anil ahvays 
to my prejudice—for the persevering folly wdth 
Ivliieh you seek to traverse schemes, tlie importance 
of which you neither know nor are capable of es¬ 
timating,—for ail these, sir, you owe me a long 
account, for which there shall come an early day 
of reckoning.” 

‘‘ Let it come when it will,” 1 replied, “ 1 shall 
be willing and ready to meet it. Yet you seem to 
have forgotten the heaviest a.rticle— that 1 had the 
pleasure to aid Miss Vernon’s good sense and vir¬ 
tuous feeling in extricating her from your infamous 
toils.” 

1 think his dark eyes flashed actual fire at this 
home-taunt, and yet liis voice retained the same 
calm expressive tone with which he had hithei’to 
conducted the conversation. 

I had other view's with respect to you, young 
man/* was his answer; ‘‘ less hazardous for you, 
and more suitable to my pi'csent character and for¬ 
mer education. But I see you will draw on your¬ 
self the personal chastisement your boyish insolence 
so well merits. Follow me to a more remote spot, 
where we are less likely to be interrupted.” 

I followed him accordingly, keeping a strict eye 
on his motions, for 1 believed him capable of the 
very worst actions. We reached an open spot in a 
awft of wilderness, laid out in the Dutch taste, with 
dipped hedges, and one or two statues. I was on 
sogr^tiard, and it wm well wiili me tliat 1 was so; 


for Rashleigh’s sword was out and at my breaBtati 
I could tlirow down my cloak, or get my 
unsheatned, so that I only saved my life by i^Hng- 
ing a pace or two backwards. He had some' ad¬ 
vantage in the diffei'ence of our weapons; for hia 
sword, as I recollect, was longer than mine, and 
had one of those bayonet or three-cornered blades 
wdiich are now generally woni; whereas mine was 
what w'e then called a Saxon blade—narrow, flat, 
and two-edged, and scarcely so manageable as that 
of my enemy. In other respects we w'ere pretty 
equally matched; for what advantage I might poa* 
sess in superior address and agility, was fully coun¬ 
ter-balanced by llashleigh’s great strength 
coohiess. He fought, indeed, more like^ 

than a man—with concentrated spite _ 

of blood, only allayed by that cool 
which made his worst actions appear doubt- 
froin the air of deliberate premeditatg gggjj 
seemed to accompany them. His obvioq^.line o* 
nity of purpose never for a moment threw w, them 
his guard, and he exhausted every feint and 
tageni proper to the science (►f defence; whik^,.,y 
tlie same time, he meditated tlie most de.spet’ate 
catastrophe to our rencounter. 

On my part, the combat was at first sustained 
with more moderation. My passions, though hasty 
were not malevolent; and the walk of two or tlmee 
minutes’ space gave me time to reflect that Rash- j 
Jeigh was my father’s nephew, the son of an undo, j 
who after his fashion had been kind to me, and i 
that his falling by my hand could not but occasion j 
umch family distress. My first resolution, there¬ 
fore, was to attempt to ♦lisann my antagonist—a 
naimeuvre in which, confiding in my superiority of 
skill aud practice, I anticipated little difficulty. 1 
found, liowever, 1 had met my matcdi; and one or 
two foils which t received, and from the conso- | 
quences of which 1 narrowly escaped, obliged me j 
to observe more caution in my mode of fighting. : 
By degrees I became exasperated at the rancour | 
with wliich Rashlcigh sought my life, and returiid j 
his passes with an inveteracy resembling in some ! 
degree his own; so that the combat had all the ap¬ 
pearance of being de.stiiied t® have a tragic issue. * 
That issue had nearly taken place at my expense, j 
My foot slipped in a full lounge which I made at 
my adveimry, and I could not so far recover my¬ 
self iis completely to parry the thrust with which 
my pass was repaid. Yet it took but partial effect, 
running tlirough my waistcoat, grazing my ribs, 
and passing through my coat behind. The hilt of 
Rashleigh’s sword, so great vfas the vigour of his 
thrust, Btnick against my breast w ith such force aa 
to give me gi*eat pain, and confirm me in tlic mo¬ 
mentary belief tliat 1 was mortally wounded. Eager 
for revenge, I gixippled with my enemy, seizing 
with my loft hand the hilt of hia sword, and short¬ 
ening my owm witli tlio purpose of running him 
through the body. Our deathrgrapple was inter¬ 
rupted by a man who forcibly threw himself be¬ 
tween u8, and pushing us separate from each 
other, exclaimed, in a loud and commanding voice, 

What! the sons of those fathers who suckJ^l tlie 
same breast shedding each other’s blujd as i^ere 
8ti*angers’! — By the hand of my fathen t will 
cleave to tlie brisket the first man that n^ts 
oflier stroke! ” 

1 looked up in astonishment The ^oker woe 
no other than CampbelL Ho had & baakot-bilted 
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brolt46word dtawn in nis hand, wiiich he made to 
^ head as he spoke, as if for the 
purpose of enforcing his mediation. Rashieigh and 
I stared in sUeiice at tliis unexpected intruder, who 
proceeded to exhort us alternately; — ^ Do you, 
Maister Francis, opine that ye will re-establish your 
father*8 credit by cutting your kinsman’s thrappie, 
or getting your ain snecldt instead thereof in the 
College-yards of Glasgow I —Or do you, Mr llash- 
i leigh, think men will tniat their lives and fortunes 
I wi^ ane, that, when in point of trust and in point of 
I confidence wi’ a great political interest, gangs about 
t brawling like u dnmken gillie?— Nay, never look 
1 f;ash or grim at me, man—if ye’re angry, ye ken 
o’ the buckle o’ your belt behind you.” 

%s he present situation,” replied 

hae ken’d' would have hardly dared to in- 

dismission • honour is conccnied.” 
c< to come • tout! — Presume ? And what for 
at aiie p^ presuming?—Yo may be the richer 
and it v^baldistone, as is inaist likely; and }e 
seasQ^e niair learned man, whilk 1 dispute not: 
o’ckWckon ye are neither a prettier man nor a 
, tufc<t6rgentleman than niysell — and it w ill be news 
! to me when I hear ye are as gudo. And dare too ? 

I —Muckle daring there’s about it—1 trow, here I 
I stand, that hae slashed as liet a haggis as ony o* 

' the twa o’ ye, and thought nae muckle o’ my morn¬ 
ing’s w^ark when it was dune. If my foot weie on 
the heather as it’s oii the causeway, or this pickle ; 
I gravel, that *s little better, I liao been waur mis- 
trysted than if 1 were set to gie yc baith your 
; eer’ing o’t.” 

! Rasiileigli had by tliis time recovered his tem- 
' per completely. " My kinsman,” he said, “ will ac- 
I knowledge he forced this quairel on me. It was 
i none of my seeking. I am glad we are inter- 
! rupted before I chastised liis forwardness more se¬ 
verely.” 

Are ye hurt, lad?” inriuired Campbell of me, 

; with some jtppearanco of interest. 

I “ m^ery slight scratch,” I answered, which my 
I kind fiusin would not long have boasted of had not 
i you clme between us.” 

I ‘‘ In troth, and that’s true, iMaister llashleigh,” 
i said Campbell; for the cauld iron and your best 
‘ bluid were like to hae become acquaint when 1 
I mastered Mr Frank’s right hand. But never look 
j like a BOW playing upon a trump for the luvo o’ 

I that, man—come and walk wi’ mo. I liae news to 
tell yo, and ye ’ll cool and come to youi’sell, like 
MacGibbon’s crowdy, when he set it out at the win¬ 
dow-bole.” 

Pardon me, sir,” said I, Your intentions have 
I seemed friendly to me on more occasions than one; 
but I must not, and will not, quit sight of this per¬ 
son, imtil he yields up to me those means of doing 
justice to my father’s engagements, of which he has 
treacherously possessed liimself.” 

‘‘ y© ’re Sdt, man,” replied Campbell; ** it will 
serve ye naething to follow us e’enow; ye hae just 
enow o’ ae man — wad ye bring twa on your head, 
and might bide quiet? ” 

^ Twe^y,” I replied, if it be necessary.” 

1 laid^y hand on Ilashleigh’s collar, who mad© 
no resistance, but said, with a sort of scornful smile, 

** You bear him, MacGregor! he rushes on his fat© 
—will it be my fault if be falls into it?—’fhe war¬ 
rants are by tliis time read^, and all is prepared.*^ 

I The Seq^man was obviously embarmsed. He 


looked around, and before, and behind him^ and 
then said—“The ne’er a bit will I yield my eonsem 
to Ids being ill-guided, for standing up for the father 
that got him —and 1 gie God’s malison and mine 
to a’ sort o* magistrates, justices, bailies, sherifis, 
sheriff-officers, constables, and sic-like black cattle, 
that hae been the plagues o’ puir anld Scotland this 
bunder year ;—it was a merry w ai'ld when every 
man held his aiu gear wi’ his ain grip, and when 
the country side wasna fashed wi’ warrants and 
poindings and apprizings, and a’ that cheatry craft. 
And ance mair I say it, ray conscieuco wdnua see 
this puir thoughtless lad ill-guided, and especially 
wi* tiiat sort o’ ti’ade. I wad rather ye fell till’? 
again, and fought it out like douce honest men,” 

“ Your conscience, MacGregor ! ” said Rasli- 
leigh; “ you forget how long you and I have known 
each other.” 

“ Yes, my conscience,” reiterated Campbell, or 
MacGregor, or Avliatcver was his name; “ I hae 
such a tiling about me, Maister Osbaldis^ne; ami 
therein it may ^veel chance that 1 hae the better o’ 
you. As to our knowledge of each other,—if ye 
ken wliat I am, ye ken what usage it was made me 
what I am; and, whatever yon may tliink, 1 would 
not cliange states with tlie proudest of the opjires- 
sors that hae driven me to tak the heather-bush 
for a beild. What you are, Maister Hashleigh, and 
what excuse ye hue foi' being tc/iat you are, is be¬ 
tween your ain heart and the king day.—And now, 
Maister Francis, lot go his collar; for he says truly, 
that ye are in mair danger from a magistrate tlian 
ho is, and were your cause as straight as an arrow, 
he wad find a way to put you tvrang—So let go 
his craig, as 1 was sayitig.” 

lie .Seconded his words with an effort so sudden 
and unexpected, ,t]iat he freed llashleigh from my 
hold, and securing me, notwithstanding my strug¬ 
gles, in his own Herculean gnpc, he called out— 

Take tlie bent, Mr Rashieigh — Make ae ptiir o’ 
legs worth twa pair o’ liainls; yc hae dun© that 
before now.” 

“ ^"oumuy thank this gentleman, kinsman,” said 
Rasldeigh, “ if 1 leave any part of my debt to you 
unpaid; c'uid if I quit you now, it is only in the 
hope wo shall soon meet again w'ithout the possibi¬ 
lity of intciTuptioii.” 

Ho took up his sword, wiped it, sheathed it, and 
w'as lost among the bushes. 

The Scottdiman, partly by force, paidily by re¬ 
monstrance, prevented my following him; indeed, 
I began tv» be of opinion my doing so would be to 
little purpj>se. 

“ As I live by bread,” said Campbell, when, after 
one or two struggles in which he used much for¬ 
bearance towarcls me, he perceived mo inclined to 
stand quiet, I never saw sae daft a callant I I wa<] 
hae gien the best mim in the coimtry the breadth 
o’ his back gin he had gien me sic a komping as y« 
hae dune. What wad ye do?—Wad ye follow the 
wolf to his den ? I tell ye, man, he haa tii© auld 
trap set for ye—He has got the collcctor-creature 
Morris to bring up a’ the auld story again, and yc 
maun look for nae help fra© me here, as ye got at 
Justice Inglewood’s;—it isna good fox* my health 
to come in the gate o’ the whigamoro bailie bodies, 
Now gang your ways hame, like a gud© bairn—• 
jouk and let the jaw gae by—Keep out o’ ftighfe o’ 
Rashieigh, and Mon'is, and tliat MaeVittie animal 
— Mind the Clachan of Aberfoil, as I said befor© 
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and, by the word of a gentleman, 1 wnnna see ye 
wranged. But keep a calm sough till we meet again 
— I maun gae and get liashleigh out o’ the ^wn 
afore waur comes o’t, Jor the neb o* him’s never 
out o* mischief—Mfaid the Clachan of Aberfoil.*’ 
He turned upon Iiis heel, and left me to meditate 
on the singulai- events which had befallen me. My 
first care was to adjust my dress and re-asaume my 
doalc, disposing it so as to conceal the blood wbiclii 
flowed down my right side. X had scarcely accom¬ 
plished this, when, the classes of the College being 
dismissed, the gardens began to be filled with par¬ 
ties of the students. 1 therefore left them as soon 
as posdble; and in my way towards Mr Jarvie’s, 

I whose dinner hour was now approaching, I stop;.)cd 
: at a small unpretending shop, the sign of which 
' intimated the indweller to be Christopher Nielson, 

! surgeon and apothecary. I requested of a little hoy 
: who was pounding some stuff in a mortar, that he 
j would procure me an audience of this learned j>har- 
' macopolist. He opened the door of the back-shop, 

I where I found a lively elderly man, wlio shook liis 
! head incredulously at some idle account I gave him 
of having been wounded accidentally by the button 
' breaking off my antagonist’s foil while ] w'as en- 
, gaged in a fencing match- When he had applied 
some lint and somewhat else ho thought proper to 
the trifling wound I had received, he observed— 
“ There never was button on the foil tliat made this 
hurt. Ah! young blood! young blood!—But we 
surgeons are a secret geut ration — J f it werena for 
hot blood and ill blood, what v. ouJd become of tlie 
twa learned faculties C 

Witli which moral ret!ecti(m he dismissed me; 
and 1 experienced very little pain or inconvenience 
afterwards from the scratch 1 ha^l received. 


CHAPTER XXVi. 

An iron race the mountain-cliffs maintain. 

Foes to the Bentler genius of the plain. 
*♦#»** 

Who, while their rocky ran)parts round they sec, 
The rough aborU* of want and liberty. 

As lawless force from confidence will grow, 
bisult the pkncy of the vales below. Gray. 

What nnide yo s:ie lute?'’ suid Mr »Jarvie, as 
1 entered the dining-parlour of that honest gciitlo- 
maii; *‘^it is cliappifc ane the best feck o’ five mi- 
nutes by-gane, Mattie has Ijecn twice at tiu* door 
W'i’ the diimer, and weel for you it was a tup'^s head, 
for that caniia suffer by dt*lay. A shcc}«‘s head 
owTr muckle boiled is rank poison, as my worthy 
father used to say- he likit the lug o’ ane weel, 
honest man.” 

I made a suitable apology for my breach of jmne- 
tuality, and was soon seated at table, where Mr 
Jarvie presided with gi*eat glee and hospitality, 
compelling, however, Owen and myself to do rather 
more justice to the Scottish dainties with wliich 
bis board was charged, tlian was quite agreeable to 
our southem palates, i escaped pretty well, from 
having those habits of society which enable one to 
elude this species of well-meant persecution. But 
it was ridiculous enough to see Owen, %vhoso ideas 
»f politeness were more rigorous and formal, and 
wlm was willing, in all acts of lawful compliance, to 
evince his respect for the friend of the firm, eating, 
with rueful conq^laisance, mouthful after moufliful 


of singed wool, and pronouncing it exeellenV^ a 
tone in which disgust almost overpowered riamity. 

When the cloth was removed, Mr Jarvio ex¬ 
pounded with his own hands a very small bbjsd ol 
brandy"pimch, tlie first wliich I had ever the for¬ 
tune to see. 

" The limes,” he assured us, were from his own 
little farm yonder-awa” (indicating tlie West Indies 
with a knowing shrug of his shoulders), “ and he 
had learned the art of composing the liquor from 
auld Captain Coffinkey, who acquired it,” lie added 
in a whisper, ‘‘ as maist folk thought, among the 
Buccaniers. But it’s excellent liquor,” said he, 
helping us round; “ and good ware has aften come 
frae a wicked market. And as for Captain Coffin- 
key, he was a decent man when 1 ken^j him, only 
he used to sweiu* awfully—But he’s des^, and gaen 
to his account, and 1 trust he’s accepted—X tnist 
he’s accepted.” i 

Wo found the liquor exceedingly pa 4 atable, and 
it led to a long conversation between Owen and our 
lio.st on the opening which tlie Union had afforded 
to trade between Glasgow and the British cronies 
in America and the West Indies, and on the,fhcili- 
titis which Glasgow posses.sed of making up dortahU 
cargoes for that market. Mr Jarvie answered some 
objection which Owen made on the difficulty ol 
sorting a cargo for America, without buying from 
England, with velieraence and volubility. 

“ Na, na, sir, we stand on our ain bottom—we 
pickle in our ain pock-neuk—We hae our Stirling 
serges, Musselburgh stuffs, Aberdeen hose, Edin¬ 
burgh shalloons, and tlio like, for our woollen or 
worsted goods—and we hae linens of a’ kinds bet¬ 
ter and cheaper than you hae in Limn on itsoU— 
and ive can Xniy your north o’ England wares, afi 
Manchester wares, Sheffield wares, and Newcastle 
earthen-ware, as cheap as you can at Liverpool— 
And we are making a fair spell at cottons and mus¬ 
lins— Na, na! let every herring hing by its ain 
h(‘ad, and every sheep by its ain shank, and ye’ii 
find, sir, us Glasgow folk no sue fai' ahint bu%fiiat 
we may follow.—This is but poor entertAnient 
for you, Mr O.shaldi.stone,” (observing i had 
been for some time silent;) “ but ye ken,^ tigers 
maun aye he speaking about cart-saddles.^'^^ 

J apoh.»gized, aljeging the painful cu’curastanccs 
of my own situation, and the singular adventures 
of the morning, as, the causes of my abstraction 
and absence of .nind. In thi9<raanner I gained what 
1 songlit—an opportunity of telling my stoiy dis¬ 
tinctly and without inteiTuption. I only omitted 
mentioning the wound I had received, which I did 
not think worthy of notice. Mr Jarvie listened 
witli great attention and appai’cnt mterest, twink¬ 
ling his little grey eyes, taking snuff, and only in¬ 
terrupting me by brief interjections. When I (jam© 
to the account of tlie rencounter, at which Owen 
folded his hands and cast up Ms eyes to Heaven, 
the very image of woful surprise, Mr Jarvie broke 
in upon the narration with ‘^Wrang now—clean 
wrang—to draw a sword on your kinsman is in¬ 
hibited by the laws o’ God and man; smd to draw 
a sword on tlie streets of a royal burgh Mannish- ! 
able by fine and imprisonment—and th^p^Uege- 
yards are uae better privileged—they should be a - 
place of peace and quietness, 1 trow. The College 
didna get gude 5^600 a-year out o’ bishops’ rents 
(sorrow fa’ tiie brood o’ bishops and their rente ■ 
tool) nor yet a lease o’ tlio Archbi^oprwiijfc o’ GW ' 
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th© ©ell 0% tliat they suld let folk tuilzie iii 
5iM &y agda«>or the wild callants bicker there wi* 
Bolivia’s a© they wliiles do, that when Mattie and 
I gae through, we are fain to make a baik and a 
bow, or run the risk o’ our hanis being knocked 
out—it suld be looked W — But come awa* wi’ 
your tale—what fell neist?’^ 

On my mentioning the appearance of Mr Camp¬ 
bell, Jarvie arose in great suqmse, and paced tlio 
room, exclaiming, ‘‘Robin again!—Robert’s mad 
.—clean wud, and waur—Rob will be Inmgcd and 
disgrace a’ his kindred, and that Avill be seen and 
heard tell o’. My fatlier the deacon wrought liim 
his fii’St hose—Od, I am thinking Deacon Three- 
pUo, the rape-spinner, will be twisting his last cra¬ 
vat. Ay, ay, pair Robin is in a fair way o* being 
hanged—But come awa’, come awa’—let’s hoiu' 
the Java o’t. 

I told tlie wliole story as pointedly as 1 could; 
but A'lr J^vie still found something lacking to make 
it clear^/until I w'ent back, tliough witli consider¬ 
able remctance, on the whole story of Moms, and 
of njjj meeting with Campbell at the house of Justice 
t^^ewood. Mr Jarvie inclined a senoiis ear to all 
tills, and remained silent for some time after 1 had 
fini^ed my narrative. 

“ Upon all those mattei*s I am now to ask your 
advice, Mr Jarvie, wliich, I have no doubt, will 
point out the best way to act for my father’s ad¬ 
vantage and my own honour.” 

“ Ye’i^ right, young man—yore right,” said the 
Bailie. “ Aye take the coimsel of those who are 
aulder and wiser than youraell, and biuiia like the 
godless Rehoboam, who took tlie advice o’ a wheen 
beardless callants, neglecting the auld counsellors 
who had sate at tlie feet o’ his father Solomon, and, 
as it was weel put by Mr Meiklejoliu, in Iiis lecture 
on tlie chapter, were doubtless pai'takers of his sa¬ 
pience. But I maun hear naething about honour— 
we ken naetliing here but about credit. Honour 
is a homicide and a bloodspiller, that gangs about i 
frays in the street; but Credit is a dectuit * 
hoiilst man, that sits at hame and makes the pat ' 

piJ” ; 

“l Assuredly, Mr Jarvie,” said om' friend Owen, 

“ credit is the sura total; and if we can but save 
that, at whatever discount”- 

“Ye are right, IVIr Owen—ye ai’o light; yo speak 
weel and wisely; and 1 trust bowls will row right, 
though tliey ai’e awee ajee e’enow. But touching 
Robin, I am of opinion lie will befriciid this young 
! man if it is in his power. 11© has a gude heart, 
puir Robin; and though 1 lost a matter o’ twa hmi- 
der punds wi’ his former engagements, and hacna 
muokle expectation ever to see back ray tliousand 
punds Scots tliat he promises me e’enow, yet I will 
never say but what liobiu means fair by a’ men.” 

“ I am then to consider him,” I replied, “ as an 
honest man ? ” 

“Umph!’* replied Jai’vie, with a px'ecautionary 
sort of cough—“ Ay, he has a Idiid o’ Hidand ho- 
! nesty—he’s honest after a sort, as they say. My 
^tliei; the deacon used aye to laugh when he tauld 
me hcfe^ that bpr-word came up. Ane Captain Cost- 
leii cracking crouse about his Icyalty to King 
Charley and Clerk Petti^w (ye’ll hae heai’d mony 
a tai© about him) asked him after what manner he 
©erved th© long, when he was fighting again him 
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at Wor’ster in Cromwell’s army; and Captain Cost” 
lett was a ready boay, and said that lie served him 
after a sort. My honest father used to laugh wed 
at tliat sport—and sae the by-word came up.’* 

“ But do you think,” I said, “ that this man will 
be able to servo me after a sort, or should I trust 
myself to this place of rendezvous which h© has 
given me?” 

“ Frankly and fairly, it’s worth trying. Y© see 
yoursell there’s some risk in your staying here. 
This bit body IMorris has gotten a custom-house 
place doun at Greenock—that’s a port on the Firth 
doun by hero ; and tho’ a’ the world kens him to 
he but a twa-leggit creature, wi’ a goose’s head and 
alien’s Iieai-t, that goes about on tlie quay plaguing 
folk about permits, and cockits, and dockite, and a’ 
tliat vexatious trade, yet if he lodge an information 
— ou, nae doubt a man in magisterial duty maun 
attend to it, and ye might come to be clapped up 
between hmr wa's, whilk wad be ill-convement t© 
your fathrr’s affairs.” 

“ True,” 1 observed; “ yet what service am I 
likely to render him by leaving Glasgow, which, 
it is probable, vill ho the principal scene of Raah- 
leigh’s machinations, and committing myself to the 
doubtful faith of a man of whom I know little but 
tliat he fears justice, and has doubtless good rea¬ 
sons for doing so; and that, for some secret, and 
probably dangerous purpose, he is in close league 
and alliance with the very pereon who is like to be 
the author of our ruin ? ” 

“ Ah, but ye judge Rob hardly,” .said the Bailie, 
“ ye judge him hardly, pnir chield ; and tho truth 
is, that ye keii luicthing about our hill country, or 
Iliclands, as we ca’ them. They are clean anither 
set fine the like o’ huz;—there’s nae bailie-courts 
ainaiig them—nae magistrates that dinna bear the 
sword in vain, like the worthy deacon tlmt’s awa, 
and, I may say’t, like iiiysell and other present 
magistrates in this city—But it’s just the laird’s 
command, and the loun maun lonp ; and tho never 
another law hae they but the length o’ their dirks 
—the broadsword’s pursuer, or plaintiff, as you 
Englisliers ca’ it, and the target is defender; the 
stoutest head bears laugest out;—and there’s a 
Iliehuid plea for ye.” 

Owen groaned deeply ; and I allow that the de¬ 
scription did not greatly inci’case my desire to trust 
myself in a comitry so lawless as he described these 
Scottish mountains. 

“ Now, sir,” said Jarvie, “we speak little o’ thae 
things, because they are familiar to oursells; and 
where’s the use o’ vilifying ane’s country, and 
bringing a discredit on aue’s kin, before fiKiuthrons 
and strangers ? It’s an ill bird that files its ain 
nest,” ' 

“ Well, sir, hut as it is no impertinent curiceity 
of mine, but real necessity, that obliges me to make 
these inquiries, I hope you will not be offended at 
my pressing for a little f^*ther information, I have 
to deal, on ray father’s account, with several gen¬ 
tlemen of these wild countries, and I must tamst 
your good sense and experience for the requisite 
lights upon the subject.” 

Tliis little morsel of flattery was not thrown out 
in vain. 

“ Experience!” said the BaUie—“I hae had ex¬ 
perience, nae doubt, and I hae made some calcula¬ 
tions— Ay, and to sp^k quietly amang oursells, 1 
hae mad© some perquisitions thitiugh Aiidrew Wy^ 
89 
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—but he whiles Maks a gill on the Saturday af¬ 
ternoons wi* his auld master. And wnoe ye say ye 
are wiling to be guided bv the Glasgow weaver- 
body's adidce, I am no the inan that will refuse it 
to the son of an auld correspondent, and my fether 
the deacon was none sic afore me. I have whiles 
i thought o’ letting my lights bum before the Duke 
' of Argyle, or his brother Lord Hay (for wherefore 
should they be hidden under a buslicl 1) but the 
like 0 * thae grit men wadna mind the like o’ me, a 
pair wabster body—they tliink mair o’ wha says a 
tiling, tlian o’ what the thing is that's said. The 
mair’s the pity—miiir’s the pity. Not that I wad 
speak ony ill of Uiis MacCallum More—‘Curse 
not the rich in your bedchamber,’ saith the son of 
Sirach, for a bird of the air shall carry the clatter, 
and pint-stoups hae long lugs.” 

I interrupted these prolegomena, in which Mr 
Jarvie was apt to be somewhat diffuse, by praying 
liim to rely upon Mr Owen and myself as perfectly 
secret and safe confidants. 

“ It’s no for that,” he replied, “ for I fear nae 
man—what for suld H—I speak nae treason— 
Only thae Hielandmen hae lang grips, and I whiles 

K a wee bit up the glens to see some auld kins- 
, and I wadna willingly be in bad blude wi’ 
ony 0 * their clans, llowsumever, to proceed— Ve 
maim understand 1 found my remarkH on figures, 
whilk, as Mr Owen hero weel kens, is the only true 
demonstrable root of human kn<ovledge.” 

Owen readily assented to a proposition so mucli 
in his own way, and our orator proceeded. 

“ These Hielands of ours, as wo ca’ them, gf n- 
Uemen, are but a wild kind of warld by themsells, 
full of heights and howes, woods, caverns, lochs, 
rivers, and mountains, that it wad tire the very 
deevil’s wings to flee to the tap o’ them. And in 
this country, and in the isles, whilk are little better, 
or, to speak the truth, rather waur than the main¬ 
land, there are about tw'a hund('r and thirty paro- 
chines, including the Orkneys, where, w hether they 
speak Gaelic or no I wotna, but they are an un¬ 
civilized people'. Now, sirs, I sail baud ilk paro- 
chine at the moderate estimate of eight huiider 
examinable persons, deducting children under nine 
years of age, and then adding one fifth to stand for 
bairns of nine years auld, and under, the whole 
population will rc^ich to the sum of—let us add 
one-fifth to 800 to bo tlie multiplier, and *230 being 
the multiplicand”—— 

The product,” said Mr Owen, wlio entered de¬ 
lightedly into these statistics of Mr Jarvie, “ wiU 
be 230,000.” 

‘‘ Right, sir—perfectly right; and the military 
irray of this Hielaud coimtry, were a’ the men-folk 
between aughteen and fifty-six brought out that 
could bear arms, couldha come weel short of fifty- 
seven thousand five hundred men. Now, sir, it’s 
a sad and awfn* truth, that there is neither wark, 
nop the very fashion nor appearance of wark, for 
the tae half of thae puir creatures; that is to say, 
lhat the i^;riculture, the pasturage, the firiieries, 
and every spedes of honest industry about the coun¬ 
try, eannot employ the one moiety of the popula¬ 
tion, let them work as lazily as they like, and they 


do wmHk as if a pkagh or a spade burnt thdfjm 
gers. Aweel, sir, thk moiety of unem^oye<M3«w% 
amountmgto”- | 

‘‘To one hundred and fifteen thous^d sot^s,’* 
said Owen, " bein^ the half of tlie above pi*odu0t 

“ Ye hac% Maister Owen—ye hae’t*—whereof 
there may be twenty-eight thousand seven hundred 
able-bodied gillice fit to bear arms, and that do bear 
arms, and will touch or look at nae honest measa 
of livelihood even if they could get it—which, lack- 
a-day! they cannot.” 

“Dut is it possible,” said I, “ Mr Jarvie, that this 
can bo a just picture of so large a portiem of the 
island of Britain ? ” 

“ Sir, I ’ll make it as plain as Peter Pasley’s pike¬ 
staff. [ will allow that iik parochine, on an average, 
employs fifty pleughs, whilk is a great proportion 
in sic misci’able soil as thae creatures hae to labour, 
and that there may be pasture eneugh for pleugh- 
horses, and owsen, and forty or fifty cows; now, 
to take care o’ the pleughs and cattle, we’^ allow 
seventy-five families of six lives in ilk famfe>\)j^and 
we’se add fifty mair to make even numbers,ye 
hae five hundred souls, the tae half o’ tlie 
tion, employed and maintained in a sort o’ fasliion, 
wi’ some chance of sour-milk and crowdie; but I 
wa<l be glad to ken what tlie other five hunder are 
to do I ” 

“ Tn the name of God!” smd I, “what do they 
do, Mr Jarvie? It makes me shudder to think of 
their situation.” 

“ Sir,” replied the Bailie, “ ye wad maybe sliud- 
der mair if ye were living uoar-haiid them. For, 
admitting that the tae half of them may make some 
little tiling for themsells honestly in the Lowlands 
by shearing in harst, droving, liay-making, and the 
like ; ye hae still mony hundreds and thousands o’ 
laiig-leggcd Hieland gillies that will neitlier work 
nor want, and maun gang thigging and soming^ 
about on their acquaintance, or live by doing the 
laird’s bidding, be’t right or be’t wrang. And mam, 
especially, mony hundi'eds o’ them come dowjji^/ 
the borders of tlie low country, where there’s 
to grip, and live by stealing, reiving, lifting cows, 
and tlie like depreciations-r-a thing' deplorable in 
ony Christian country ! — the mair especially, that 
they take pride in it, and reckon driving a spreagh 
(whilk is, in plain Scotch, stealing a herd of nowte) 
a gallant, manly action, and mair befitting of pretty* 
men (as sic reivert will ea’ tliemsells) &an to win 
a day’s wage by ony honest thrift. And the lairds 
are as bad as the loons ; for if they dinna bid them 
gae reive and harry, the deil a bit tliey forbid 
them; and they shelter tliem, or let them shelter 
themsells, in their woods, and mountains, and 
stron^olds, whenever the thing’s dune. And every 
ane o’them will maintain as mony o’ his ane name, 
or his clad, aa we say, as he can rap and rend 
means for; or, wliilk’s the same thing, as mony as 
can in ony fashion, fair or foul, toainteen themsells 
—and there they are wi’ gun and pistol, dirk and 
dourlaoh, ready to distorb the peace o’ the country 
whenever the laird likes; and that’s the gr|j^vaiice 
of the Hielands, whilk are, and hae been ^ this 
thousand years by-past, a bike o’ the maist laziest 
unchristian limmers ever dkturbed ^ daucei 


■ » and a kind of genteel bcfgiOff.ar > The word preM 

aatlwreoinemiiM tMtw«en begging and robbing, by wbicii of the German pre 
%nMdy In Soottand u«ed to. extort cattle, or the means | prompt and ready 
stfnbsistence from those who had any to rive. 


a Theword pniip lii, or was, used in So0tcli,1n’the aeoM 
of the German pracAhgt and meant a gallant, alert fellow 
prompt and ready at hie weapons. 




G<xdi*ltfaiixig nolgAboarboodf lil^e thl» o' oiu9 
in 

tiiis Masanajtt o$ yours, and fWeud of mine, 
18 bo one of those great proprietors who maantain 
the hovisehold troops you speak of ?’* I inquired. 

** Na, na,*^ said Bailie Jarvie; ^ he’s oane o’ your 
great grandees o’ chiefs, as they ca’ them, neither. 
Though he is w’eel bom, and lineally descended 
frae auld Gleiistrae—I ken his lineage—indeed he 
is a near kinsman, and, as I said, of gude gentle 
Hieland blude, though ye may think wcel tliat 1 
care little about t];at nonsense—it’s a moonshine 
in water—waste tlireads and thrums,, as wo say— 
But i could show ye letters frue his father, that 
was the third alf Glenstrac, t(» my father Deacon 
Jarvie (peace bewd’his memory !) beginning, Dear 
Deacon, and emling, your loving kinsman to com* 
mand,—they are amalst a’ about borrowed siller, 
sae the guile deacon, that’s dead and gane, keepit 
them as documents and evidents —He was a carefu’ 
man.” / 

if he is not,” 1 resumed, ‘‘ one of their 
I chl^s or patriaichal leaders, whom I have ht^ard 
*tiyVKfa,tiler talk of, this kinsmiui of youi*s has, at 
I least; much to say in the Higliiand>s, I presumed’ 
Ye may &:iy tliat—nae name better ken’d be¬ 
tween tlio Leimox and Breadalbane. Robin was 
ano8 a w^eel-doing, pains-taking drover, as ye wad 
see amang ten tliousand— It was a pleasure to see 
him in his belu^d plaid and brogues, wi’ his tai’gi't 
at his back, and claymore and <Urk at his belt, fol¬ 
lowing a hundred Highland stots, and a dozen o' 
the gillies, as rough aii<i ragged as tiie beasts they 
drav’o. And ho was baitli ei \ il and just in Ids deal¬ 
ings ; and if he tliought his eliapnnnx had made a 
hard bargain, he wad gie him a luck-penny to the 
mends, i Uae ken’d him gie back five shillings out 
o’ the pund sterling.” 

‘‘Twenty-five per cent,” sahl Owen—“a heavy 
discount.” 

“He wad gie it thougli, sir, as I tell ye; niair 
e'^sapcially if he tliought the buyer was a puii' man, 
couJiina stand by a loss. But the times cam 
hard, and Rob was venturesome. It wasna iny 
tWt—it wasna my faut; he canua wyte me—I aye 
tauJd him o’t—And the creditors, mair especially 
some grit neighbours o’ his, ^rippit to his living 
and hmd; and they say liis wife was turned out o’ 
the house to the hill-side, and sair misguided to the 
boot. Shamefu’! shamefu’! — I am a peacefu’ man 
and a magistrate, but if ony axie had guided sue 
muckle as my servant quean, Mattie, as it’s like 
they guided Rob’s wife, i think it suld hae sc>t tlie 
slmbble^ that my father the deacon had at Both well 
bri^ a-walking again. Weel, Kob cam hame, and 
fand desolation, God pity us! where he left plenty; 
he looked east, west, south, north, and saw neither 
hauld nor hope — neither beild nor slielfcer; sae 
he e’en pu’d the bonnet ower his brow, belted the 
broadsword to his side, took to the brae-side, and 
became a broken-man.”® 

The voice of the good citizen was broken by his 
contending feelings. He obviously, while h© pro- 
fessef^to contemn the pedigree of his H^hland 
attached a secret feeling of consequence 
taTh^^nn©3Cio% and he spoke of his friend in hia 
prqspei^ky with, an overflow of affection, whieh 
deepened hia sympathy for hia nusfortimes, and his 
)*egret for their consequciioea. 

,i # An outlaw 


“ Thaa templed, and urged by despiMr/’ said I, 
seeing Mr Jarvie ^d not proceed in his asdn^tlTe, 
“ I suppose your kinsman became one of thoee djO- 
predators you have described to us?” 

“ No sae bad as that,” said the Glaswegian,'— 
“ no a’thegitlier and outright sae bad as tliat; but 
he became a levier of black-mail, wider and farther 
tlian ever it was raised in our day, a’ through the 
Lennox and Menteitli, and up to the gates o* Stir¬ 
ling Castle.” 

“ Blaek-nuiil ?— 1 do not understand the phriv>e,” 
I ivinarked. 

“ Ou, ye see, Rob soon gathered an unco blind o’ 
blue-bouiiets at his back, for he comes o’ a rougii 
name when he’s keiit by his ain, and a name that’s 
held its ain for inony a king year, baitli again king 
and parliament, and kirk too, for aught 1 ken—au 
auld and hoiionrable name, for as sair iis it has 
heeii worried and hmldeu dowi? and opprGs.sed. My 
nioth(T was a MacGregor — I careiia wha kens it 
— And Hob had soon a gallant band; and as it 
grieved him (he said) to see sic hership and waste 
lunl di'predation to the south o’ the Hieland line, 
why, if (»ny heritor or farmer wad pay him four 
pmuls Scots out of eacli liuudrcd punds of valued 
rent, whilU was doubtless a moderate consideration, 
Hob engaged to keep them seaithless; — let them 
send to him if they lost sae inuekle as a single cloot 
by thieving, and Hob engaged to get them again, 
or pay the value—and he aye keepit his word— I 
caima deny but he keepit his word—a’ men allow 
Rob keeps his w'ord.” 

“ J’his is a very singular contract of assumnee, ’ 
said Mr Owen. 

“ It's clean again our statute law, that must be 
ow'iied,” said Jarvie, “ clean again law; the levying 
and the paying black-uiail are baitli punishable: 
but if the law canna protect my barn and byre, 
whatfor suld 1 no engage wi’ a Hiekind gcutJeman 
that can i —answer me that.” 

“ But,” said 1, “ Mr Jarvie, is this contract of 
black-mail, as you call it, completely volimtary ou 
the part of the landlord or fanner who pays the in¬ 
surance I or what usually happens, in. ease any one 
refuses payment of this tribute!” 

“ Aha, lad!” said the Bailie, laughing, and put¬ 
ting his finger to his nose, “ yc think ye hae me 
tliere. Trotli, I wad advise ony friends o’ mine to 
gree wi’ Rub; fur, watch as they like, and do what 
they like, they are sair apt k> be harried^ when the 
king nights come on. Some o’ the Grahame and 
Cohoon gentry stood out; but what then {—- tliey 
lost their haill stock the first winter; sae mahel 
folk.s now think it best to come into liob’s terms. 
He’s easy wi’a’ body tliat will be easy wi* him; 
but if ye tln-aw him, ye had better thraw the doe- 
vil.” 

“ And by liis exploits in these vocations,” I con¬ 
tinued, “ I suppose he has rendered himself amen¬ 
able to tlie laws of the countiy I” 

“ Amenable ?—ye may say tliat; his craig wad 
ken the weight o’ his hurdles if they could get liaud 
o’ Rob. But he has gude fi’iends amang the pit 
folks; and I could tell ye o’ ae grit family taut 
keeps him up jus far as &ey decently can, ta he a 
thorn in the side of another. And then he’s sic An 
auld-farran lang-hcaded chield aa never took up. the 
trade u’ cateran in our time; mony a daft relli he 
lias played-—mair tlian wad fill a hook, a qpeer 
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4 ^ It ^ guOe ns Kota Hood, dr WaUam 

doods and^cadoB, 
iiid ^ folk t)Wdr at a wioter-itxgle in thd, Mt 

da)»s. It’a k thing o* me, gdnttd*a«hj that am 

a mad o^ pdade my«ll, and a poacofti* man’s son—^ 
for the deacon my father (juarrelled \vi’ nane out o 
the town-councU—it’s a queer thing, 1 say, diit I 
think the Hieland hlude o’ me warms at tliae daft 
tales, and whiles I like better to hear tliem than a 
word o’ profit, gude forgie me! But they are va¬ 
nities—-sinfu’ vanities—and, moreover, again the 
statute law—again tlie statute and gospel law/’ 

I now followed up my investigation, by inquiring 
what means of influence tliis Mr Robert Campbell 
could possibly possess over my affairs, or those of 
my fatlier. 

“ Why, ye are to understand,” said Mr Jarvie, 
in a very subdued tone—“ I speak amang friends, 
and under tlie rose—Ye are to understand, that 
tlie Hielands liae been keepit quiet since the year 
aughty-niiie — that was Killiecrankie year. But 
how liae they been keepit quiet, think ye ? By sil¬ 
ler, Mr Owen—by siller, Mr Osbaldistone. King 
1 William caused Breadalbane distribute twenty thou¬ 
sand gude punds sterling amang them, and it’s said 
the auld Hieland Karl keepit a lang lug o’t in his 
ain spoiTan. And then Queen Anne, that’s dead, 
ga© the chiefs bits o’ pensions, sao they had where¬ 
with to support their gillies and caterans that work 
! liae work, as 1 said afore; and they lay by quiet 
eneiigh, saving some spreagheric on the Lowlands, 
whilk is tlieir use and wont, and some cutting o’ 
thrapples amang themsolls, that nae civilized body 
kens or cares oiiy thing auent.—Wocl, but there’s a 
new warld come up wi’ this King George (1 say, 
God bless him, for aiie)—there’s neither like to be 
I siller nor pensions gaun amang them ; they hacna 
the means o’ mainteening the clans that eat them 
up, as ye may guess frae what 1 said before; their 
credit’s gaue ui the Lowdands; and a man that can 
whistle ye up a thousand or feifteen hundred linking 
lads to do his will, wad hardly get fifty punds on his 
band at the Cross o’ Glasgow — This canua stand 
lang—there will be an outbreak for the Stuarts— 
there will be an outbreak—tliey will come down 
on tlie Low Country like a flood, as they did in the 
waefu’ wars o’ Montrose, and that will be seen and 
iieard tell o’ ere a twalmonth gangs round.” 

" Yet still,” I said, I do not sec how tliis eon- 
ocnis Mr Campbell, much less my father’s afPaii's.” 

“ Rob can levy five hundred men, sir, and there- 
ibro war suld concern him as inucklc as maist folk,” 
replied the Bailie ; “ for it is a faculty tliat is far 
less profitable in time o’ peace. Then, to tell yc tlie 
trutli, I doubt be has been tlie prinrui agent betw-een 
some o’ our Hieland chiefs and the gentlemen in 
the north o’ England. Wo a’ heard o’ the public 
money that W'as taen fnic the cliield Morris some¬ 
where about the fit o’ Cheviot by Rob and ane o’ 
the Osbaldistone lads; and, to tell ye the truth, 
word gaed that it was youi’sell, Mr Francis,—and 
soiTy was I that your father’s son suld hae taen to 
sic practices—Na, ye needna say a word about it 
— I see weel I was mistaen; but 1 wad believe 
onything o’ a stage-player, whilk I concluded ye 
to be. But now, 1 doubtna, it has been Raslileigh 
himsell or some other o’ your cousins — they are 
a* tarr’d wi’ tlie same stick — rank Jacobite and 
papists, and wad think the goveniment siller and 
govegmment papers lawfu’ prize. And tlie creature 


Moms i» sic a cowardlj^' caitih', that to this !hoi3rl^ 
danraa say t^ it was Bob took the 
aflf him; and ttoth he ’S righL for i 

hiTiise and excise cattle ill liket on a’ sd|i6f,\nd 
Bob might get a bacManded Eck at him,vbefoi^ 
the Board, as they ca % could help him/t 

I have long suspbeted this, Mr Jarvie,” said L 
" and perfectly agree with you. But as to my fa¬ 
ther’s affairs”—— 

» " Suspected it 1—it’s certain •— it’s certain —-1 
ken them that saw some of the papers that were 
taen aff Morris—it’s needless to say where. But 
to your father’s affairs—Ye maun think that in thae 
tw’enty years by-gane, some o’ the Hieland lairds 
and chiefs hae come to some sraa’ sense o’ tlieir ain 
interest—your father and others hae bdught the 
w'oods of Glen-Disseries, Glen Kissoch, Tober-na- 
Kippoch, and mony mair besides, and your father’s 
house has granted large bills in paviiieiiti—and as 
the credit o' Osbaldistone and TreshamWs gude 
—for I ’ll say before Mr Ow'cn’s face as i ?H|jd be¬ 
hind his back, that, bating misfortunes o’ the Lead’s 
sending, nae men could be mair honourabl^^ 
business—tlie Hieland gentlemen, holders o’ t^c 
bills, hae found credit in Glasgow and Kdinlj<firgh 
—(1 might amaist say in Glasgow wdiolly, for it’s 
little the pridefu’ Edinburgh folk do in real busi¬ 
ness)— for all, or the greater part of the contents 
o’ thae bills. So that—Aha! d’ye see mo nowl” 

I confessed 1 cooM not quite follow his di*ift. 

‘‘ Why,” said he, “ if these bills are not paid, 
the Glasgow merchant comes on the Hieland lairds, 
whae hae dcil a boddle o’ siller, and will like ill to 
spew up what is item a’ spent—They will turn des¬ 
perate—five hundred will rise that might hae sit- 
teii at hame—the deil will gae ov er Jock Wabster 
—and the stopping of yoim fatlier’s house will has¬ 
ten the outbreak that’s been sae lang biding us.” 

You think, then,” said 1, surprised at this sin¬ 
gular view of the case, that Rashleigli Osbaldis- 
tone has done this injury to my father, merely to 
accelerate a rising in the Higlilands, by distress!!^ 
the gentlemen to wiiom tliese bills were originau}' 
granted?” * 

‘‘ Doubtless—doubtless—it has been one main 
reason, Mr Osbaldistone. I doubtna but what the 
ready money he carried off wi’ him might be an¬ 
other. But tliat makes comparatively but a sma’ 
part o’ your father’s loss, tlioiigh it might make the 
maist part o’ Rasliieigh’s direct gain., The assets 
he carried off are of nae mail' use to him than if he 
were to light his pipe wi’ them. He tried if Mac- 
Vittie and Co. wad gio him siller on them—tliat I 
ken by Andro Wyho—but they were ow'cr auld 
cats to draw^ that strae afore them—they keepit 
aft‘, and gae fair words. Rashleigli Osbaldistone is 
better ken’d than trusted in Glasgow, for he was 
here about some jacobitical papistical troking in 
seventeen hundred and seven, and left debt ahint 
liira. Na, na—he canna pit aff the paper here; 
folk will misdoubt him how he came by it. Na, na— 
be ’ll hae the stuff safe at some o’ their haulds in 
the Hielands, and I daur say my cousin Rob^uld 
get at it gill lie liked.” w 

‘‘ But would he be disposed to serve ns hpltlns 
pinch, Mr Jarvie?” said I. You have describe 
him as an agent of the Jacobite party, and^deeply 
connected ii\ their intrigues: will he be disposed 
for my sake, or, if yOu please, for the sake of justleo^ 
to make an act of restitution, which, snppAislhg it 
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aw the 

casSTmfeft^ly.ittten^ thefc 
«! <»n»a preeeeseljr apeak w tto the |ratt4ees 
h^ng them ate deuWu* o’Eob, andhe’a doabt^ 
fti^ o' them—'and he’s been weel fviended wi’ the 
Atgylo family, wha stand for the present model of 
govornment. If he waa freed o’ his homings and 
captions, he wad rather be on Argyle’s side than 
he wad be on Breadalbane’s, for there’s auld ill- 
j wOl between the BreadaJbane family and his kin 
! and name. The trutli is, that Rob is for his ain 
I hand, as Henry Wynd feught^—^he ’ll take the side 
I that suits him best; if the deil was laird, Rob wad 
be for being tenant; and ye canna blame him, puir 
fallow, considering his circumstances. But there’s 
ae thing sair again yc—Rob lias a grey mear in his 
stable at hame.” 

“ A grey mare ?” said 1. What is that to the 
purpose 

Th^wife, man—the wife,—an awfii’ wife she 
is. SRe downa bide the sight o’ a kindly Scot, if he 
corAfrae the Lowlands, hir less of an Inglisher, and 
he keen for a’ that can set up King James, 
and ding down King George.” 

II is very singular,” 1 replied, that the mer¬ 
cantile transactions of London citizens should be¬ 
come involved with revolutions and rebellions.” 

“ Not at a’, man—not at a’,’’ returned Mr Jar- 
vio; “ that’s a’ your silly prejudications. I read 
whiles in the laug dark nights, and I hae read in 
Baker’s Chronicle that the merchauts o’ London 
could gar the Bank of Genoa break their promisr* 
to advance a mighty sum to tlie King of Spain, 
whereby the sailing of the Grand Sf'anish Annada 
was put air for a liaill year—What tliink you of 
that, sir 1” 

That tlie merchants did their country golden 
service, which ought to be honourably remembered 
in our histories.” 

‘‘ I think sae too; and they wad do w eel, and de- 
weel baith o’ the state and o’ humanity, that 
w^ save three or four honest Hieland gentlemen 
frde louping heads ow’er heels into destiaiction, wi’ 
a’ their puir sackless* followers, just because tliey 
canna pay back the siller they liad reason to count 
upon as tlieir ain—and save your father's credit— 
and my ain gude siller that Osbaldistone and Tre- 
sham awes me into the bargam. 1 say, if ane could 
manage a’ this, I think it sold be done and said unto 
lum, even if he were a puir ca’-the-shuttle body, as 
unto (file whom the king delighteth to honour.” 

" I (jannot pretend to estimate the extent of pub¬ 
lic gratitude,” 1 replied; “ but our own Biankful- 
uess, Mr Jarvie, would be coumiensurato with the 
extent of the obligation.” 

Whicli,” added Mr Ow^en, “ we w'ould endea¬ 
vour to balance with a per contra, the instimt our 
Mr Osbaldistone returns from Holland.” 

I doubtna—I doubtna—he is a very worthy 

f gentleman, and a sponsible, and wi’ some o’ my 
iglits might do muckle business in Scotland— 
Weelji sir, if these assets could be redeemed out o’ 
the f 'mds o’ the Philistines, they are gude paper 
—tlyy are the right stuff when they are in the 
rigbffll^ads, and that’s yours, Mr Owen. And I ’se 
fmd ye three men in Glasgow, for as little as ye 
think o’ us, Mr Owen,—that’s Saudio Steen- 


> See Note E,—Hmty Wj^nd. 
* (kickleas, that is» innocent. 


ilon In the 

riggs, ah’other 

present) sail advance whai soinns lire 

secure &e credit of your house, and seek nae / 

security.” 

Owen’s eyes sparkled at this prospect of extrir 
cation; but his countenance instantly fell on recoL ; 
locting how improbable it was that the recovery o£ 
the assets, as he tcclmically called them, should be 
successfully acliieved. 

“ Diniia despair, sir— dinna despair,” said Mr. 
Jarvie; ^‘1 hae taen sac muckle ooncera wi’your 
affairs already, that it maun een be ower shoon 
ower boots wi’ me now. 1 am just like my father 
the deacon (praise be wi’ him!) 1 canna meddle wi’ 
a friend’s business, but I aye end wi’ making it my 
ain—Sae, I’ll een pit on my boots the mom, and 
be jogging ower Drymen-Muir wi’ Mr Frank here; 
and if 1 canna inak Rob hear reason, and his wife 
too, I dinna ken wha can—I hae been a kind freend 
to 'them afore now, to say naetliing o’ ower-looking 
him last night, when naming his name wad hae cost 
him his life—I’ll be hearing o’ this in the council 
maybe frao Bailie Grahame, and MaeVittie, and 
some o’ them. They hae coost up my kindred to 
Rob to me already — set up their iiashgabs! I tauld 
them I wad vindicate nae man’s faults; but set 
apart what he had done again the law o’ the coun¬ 
try, and the hership o’ the Lennox, and the mis¬ 
fortune o’ some folk losing life by him, he wjis an 
honoster man than stude on cny o’ their shanks'— 
And whatfor suld I mind theii* claversi If Rob is 
an outlaw, to himsell be it said—there is nae laws 
now about reset of intercornmuned peiTSous, as there 
was in the ill times o’ the last Stuarts—I trow 1 
hae a Scotch tongue in my head—if they-speak, 

1 answer.” 

It was with great pleasure that I saw the Bailie 
gi’adually surmount the barriers of caution, under 
the united influence of public spirit and good-na¬ 
tured interest in our affairs, together with his iiac 
tural V ish to avoid loss and acquire gain, and not 
a little harmless vanity. Through the combined 
operation of these motives, he at length arrived at 
the doughty resolution of taking the field in per¬ 
son, to aid in the recovery of my father’s property. 
His whole information led me to believe, that if the 
papers were in possession of tliis Highland adven¬ 
turer, it might be possible to induce him to sur¬ 
render what he could not keep with any prospect 
of personal advantage; and 1 was conscious tliat 
the presence of his kinsman was likely to have con¬ 
siderable weight with him. I therefore cheerfully 
acquiesced in Mr Jarvie’s proposal that we should 
set out cai'ly next morning. 

That honest gentleman was indeed as vivacious 
and alert in preparing to carry his purpose into 
execution, as he had been slow and cautious in 
forming it. Ho roared to Mattie to ‘‘ air his trot- 
cosey, to have his jackboots greased and set before 
the kitchen-fire all night, and to see tliat his beast 
be corned, and a’ his riding gear in order.” Hav* 
ing agreed to meet him at five o’clock next morn¬ 
ing, and having settled that Owen, whose prepuce 
could be of no use to us upon this expedition, 
should await our return at Glasgow, we took k kind 
farewell of this imexpectedly zealous friend I in¬ 
stalled Owen in an apartment in my lodgings, con¬ 
tiguous to my own, and, giving orders to Andrew 
I Fairservice to attend me next xnoruing at the ho^w 
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appointed, I retired to rest witli bettor hopoe t^ian 
ft lately been my fortune to entertain. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

Far a* the eve could reach no tree was seen, 

Eartli, clad in russet, scorn’d the lively green; 

No birds, except as birds of passage, flew; 

No bee was heard to hum, no dove to coo; 

No streams, as amber smooth^as ami^r dear, 

Were seen to glide, or heard to warbie hero. 

Frophecy of Famine. 

I f was in the bracing atmosphere of a harvest 
morning, that 1 met by ai)pointment Fairacrvici, 
with the horses, at the door of Mr Jarvic’s house, 
which was but little space distant from Mrs FJy- 
ter’s hotel. The first matter which caught my at¬ 
tention wus, that whatever were the deficiencies of 
die pony which Mr Fairservice’s legal adviser, 
Clerk Touthope, generously bestowed upon him in 
exchange for ThomclifTs mare, he had contrived | 
to part with it, and procure in its stead an animal 
with so curious and complete a lameness, that it 
seemed only to make use of throe logs for the j)ur- 
pose of progression, while the fourtli ap])earcd as if 
meant to be flourished in the air by way ol‘ aocom- 
paniment. “ What do you mean by bringing such 
a creature as that here, sir ? and where is the pony 
you rode to Glasgow upon \ ” were my very natural 
and impatient inquiries. 

** I sell’t it, sir. It was a slink beast, and wad 
hao eaten its liead aff, standing at Luckio Flyter’s 
at livery. And 1 hac bought tliis on your honour’s 
account. It’s a grand hargain—cost but a pund 
sterling the foot — that’s four a’tliogithcr. 'J'he 
stringhalt will gae aff when it’s gaen a mile; it’s a 
weel-ken’d ganger; they call it Soupit? Tam.” 

“ On niy soul, sir,” said I, “ you will never rest 
till my supple-jack and your shouldei's become ac¬ 
quainted. If you do not go insta.ntly and procure 
the other brute, you shall pay tlie penalty of your 
ingenuity.” 

Andrew, notwitlistaiiding my tliroats, continued 
to battle the point, a.s he said it would cost liim a 
guinea of rue-bargain to the man who had bought 
his pony, before he could get it hack again. Like 
a true Englishman, though sensible 1 was duped by 
the rascal, I was about f-o pay his exaction iiitlicr 
than lose time, when forth sallied Mr Jar vie, cloaked, 
mantled, hooded, and booked, jis if for a Siberian 
winter, while two apprentices, imder the immediate 
direction of Mattie, led forth tlie decent ambling 
Steed which had the honour on such occasions to 
support the person of the Glasgow magistrate. Ere 
he clombe to the saddle,” an expression more 
descriptive of the Bailie’s mode of mounting than 
that of the knights-errant to whom Sjienser applies 
It, ho Inquired tlie cause of tlie dispute betwixt my 
serraat and me. Having learned the nature of ho¬ 
nest Andrew’s manoeuvre, he instantly cut short all 
debate, by pronouncing, that if Fairservico did not 
forthwith return tlie three-legged palfrey, and pro¬ 
duce the more useful quadruped which he had dis¬ 
carded, he would send him to prison, and amorce 
him in half his wages. “ Mr Osbaldistone,” said 
he, ** contracted for the service of both your horse | 
and you—twa brutes at ance—ye unconscionable 
lUncal!—but I’se look weel after you during this 
Itwmiey.** 



doughtily, " that hasna a grey groat to 

vi’—it’s iH taking the breeks aff a Hielandiiau.” i 

^ If ye hae nae purse to fine, ye liae flesh k' 
pine,” replied the Bailie, and I will look W(^l to 
ye getting your deserts the tae way or the tither.” 

To the commands of Mr Jarvie, therefore, An 
drew was compelled to submit, only muttering 
between his teeth, Ower mony maistera—ower 
mony maisters, as the paddock said to the haiTOw, 
when every tooth gae her a tig.” 

Apparently he found no difficulty in ^tting rid 
of Supple Tam,. and recovering possession of his 
former Bucephalus, for he accomplished the ex¬ 
change without being many minutes absent; not 
did } hoar further of his having paid any smart- 
money for breach of bargain. 

We now set forward, but had not r^ched tlve 
top of the street in which Mr Jarvie dvv^lt, wlicu a 
I loud hallooing, and breathless call of “ Stop! stop! ” 
was heard behind ua. We stopped accordingly, and 
were overtaJam by Mr Jarvie's two lads, who bore 
two parting toktma of Mattie’s care for her mk^ter. 
The first was conveyed in the form of a volumfoous 
silk handkerchief, like the inaiii-saiJ of one of his 
own West-lndiameii, which Mrs Mattie particularly 
desired he would put about his neck, and w'hich, 
thiLs entreated, he added to his other iutegumeiTts. 
I’he second ywingster brought only a verbal cliarge 
(i thought I saw the rogue disposed to laugh as lie 
dcUvered it) on the part of the housekeeper, that 
her master would take care of tlie w aters. ‘‘ Pooh ! 
pooh! silly hussy,” answered Mr Jarvie; but added, 
turning to me, “ it shows a kind heart though—it 
show’s a kind heart in sac young a quean—Mattie ’e 
a carefu’ lass.” So spealdiig, ho pricked the sides 
of his palfrey, ami we left the town without farther 
intenniption. 

While we paced easily forward, by a road which 
conducted us north-eastward from the town, I had 
an oj»portunity to estimate ami admire Uie good 
(liialities of mv new friend. Although, like m^a- 
ther, he considered comincrchil transactions^he 
most important objects of human life, he was not 
wedded to them so as to undervalue more general 
knowledge. On the contrary, with mucli oudit^V 
and vulgarity of manner,—with a vanity which he 
made much more ridiculous by disguising it now 
and then under a thin veil of humility, and devoid 
as lie was of all th > advantages of a learned educ¬ 
tion, Mr Jarvie’s conversation showed tokens oi a 
shrewd, observing, liberal, and, to the extent oi its 
opjiortmiities, a well-improved mind. He was a 
good local antiquary, and entertained me, as we 
passed along, with an account of remarkable events 
wliich Iiad formerly taken place in the scenes 
through w hich wo passed. And as he was well ac¬ 
quainted with the ancient history of his district, 
ho saw witli the prospective eye of an enlightened 
patriot, the buds of many of those future advanta¬ 
ges which have only blossomed and ripened within 
these few years. 1 remarked also, and with great 
pleasure, that although a keen Scotchman, and 
abundantly zealous for the honour of his wunkj’, 
he was disposed to think liberally of the sistogtog- 
dom. When Andrew Fairsennee (whom,^^j^e 
way, the Bailie could not abide) chose to impiste 
tlie accident of one of flie horses oasfli:^ his shoe 
to the detenoratuig influence of the Union, he in¬ 
curred a serer© rebuke from IVIr Jfarvie. 

Whisht, fdr 1—whii^l it’s ill-sci^ped'tongu^a 
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your®, that make mischief atween neij^iiboiir- 
ttations. There’s naethkg sfie glide <m 
o’ time but it might hue been better, end 
tlm may be said o’ the Union. Nane were keener 
against it than the Glaspw fo)k, wi’ their rabblings 
and their risings, and their mobs, as they ca’ them 
now-a-daye. But it’s an ill wind blaws naebody 

f de—Let ilka ane roose the ford as they find it— 
say, Let Glasgow flourish! wlulk is judiciously 
and elegantly putten round the town’s arms, by 'W'ay 
of by-word.—Now, since St Mungo catched her¬ 
rings in the Clyde, what was ever like to gar us 
flourish like the sugar and tobacco trade! Will 
onybody tell me that, and grumble at the treaty 
that opened us a road west-awa’ yonder?” 

Andrew Fairscrvice was far from acquiescing in 
these arguments of expedience, and even ventured 
to enter a grumbling protest, That it was an mico 
change jto hae Scotlaud’s laws made in England; 



__ iiwa*^ oiy? crown, and our sword, and our scep- 
and Mons Meg,^ to be keepit by thae English 
pock-puddings in the Tower o’ Liuinon. What wad 
JSir William Wallace, or auld Davie Lindsay, iiae 
said to the Union, or them tliat made it?” 

The road which we travelled, while diverting the 
way with these discussions, had become wild and 
operj, as soon as w'c had left Glasgow a mile or two 
behind ns, and was growing more dreary as we 
advanced. Huge continuous heaths spread before, 
behind, and arouud us, in hopeless ban’cnncss— 
now level and interspersed with 8W'am[)s, green with 
treacherous verdure, or sable with turf, or, as they 
call them in Scotland, peat-bogs, — and now swell¬ 
ing into liiige heavy ascents, whicl) wanted the dig¬ 
nity and form of hills, while they were still more 
toilsome to the passenger. Ther(3 were neither trees 
nor bushes to relieve the eye from the russet livery 
of absolute sterility. The very lu'ath was of that 
imperfect kind w hich has little or no flower, 
nSd affords the coarsest and meunost covering, 


T had need of all the a good dinner could 
I give, to resist the d^neetioa which erepii insembl/ 
on my mind, when I combined the strange mmer* 
tainty of my errand with the disconsolate aa|H9ct 
of the countiy through which it was leading me. 
Our road continued to be, if possible, more waste 
and wild than that we had travelled in the fore* 
noon. The few miserable hovels ^lat sliowed some 
marks of human habitation, were now of still rarer 
occuiTence; and at length, as we began to ascend 
an uninterrupted swell of moorland, they totafly 
disappeared. The only exercise >v}iich my ima¬ 
gination received was, when some particular turn 
of the road gave us a partial view, to tlie left, of a 
large assemblage r>f dark-blue mountains stretcJi- 
ing to the north and north-west, w'liich promised 
to include witlihi their recesses, a country as wild 
perhaps, but eei’tainly dilfering greatly in point of 
interest, from that which we now travelled. The 
peaks of this screen of mountains were as wildly 
varied and distinguished, as the liills whicli we Imd ^ 
soon on the right w^cre tame and lumpish; and ! 
while 1 gazed on this Alpine region, I felt a long¬ 
ing to explore its recesses, though accompanied 
w’illi toil and danger, similar to that which a sailor 
feels w’hon ho wishes for the risks and animatiou 
of a battle or a gale, in exchange for tlie insuppor¬ 
table monotony of a protracted calm. 1 made va- I 
rious inquiries of my friend Mr Jarvie, rcspectmg 
the names and positions of these remarkable moun- 
hiins; but it was a subject on whicli ho had no inr 
formation, or did not choose to be communicative. 

They ’re the Ilioland lulls—the Hielaiid hills — 
Yc’ll see and hear enough about them before ye 
sec Glasgow' Cross again—1 downa look at them 
—1 never see them but tliey gtw me grew. It’s 
no for fear—no for fear, but just for grief, for the 
puir blinded half-starved creatures tluit inhabit 
them—But say nae raair about it—it’s ill speak¬ 
ing o’ Ilielandinen sae near the line. I hae ken’d 
mony an honest man wad na liae ventured this 
length w'ilhout he had made his last will and testa¬ 
ment—Mattie had ill-will to see me set aw'a on this 


which, as far as my oxperi('iK’e enables me to judge, 
mother Eai’tli is ever arrayed in. Living thing 
we saw none, except occasionally a few straggling 
sheep of a strange diversity of colours, as black, 
blueish, and orange. The sable hue predominated, 
however, in their faces and legs. The verj’ birds 
seemed to shun these wastes, and no wonder, since 
they had an easy method of escaping from them;— 
at least I only heard the monotonous and plaintive 
cries of the lapw'ing and curlew, which my compa- 
mons denominated the peasweep and wliaup. 

At dinner, however, which we took about noon, 
at a most miserable alehouse, we had the good for¬ 
tune to find that these tiresome screamers of tlio 
morass were not the only inhabitants of the moors. 
The goodwife told ns, that ‘‘ the gudeman liad been 
at the hilland well for us tliat he had been so, 
for we enjoyed the produce of his chasse in the 
shape of some bi\)iled moor-game,—a dish which 
gallantly eked out the ewe-nSik cheese, diied sal¬ 
mon. and oaten bread, being all besides that the 
how afforded. Some very indifferent two-penny 
aIe,^Aud a glass of excellent brandy, crowned our 
re^t; aha as our horses had, in the meantime, 
discussed their com, we resum^ our journey with 
renovated vigour. 


ride, and grat awce, the sillie tawpie ; but it’s nae 
laair feiiie to sec a woman greet tlian to see a goose 
gang barefit.” 

I next attempted to lead tlie discourse on the 
character and history of the jHn’sou whom w'e wore 
going to visit; but ou this topic Mr Jarvie w'as to¬ 
tally inaccessible, owing perhaps in part to tli© at¬ 
tendance of Mr Andrev/ Fairscrvice, who chose to 
keep so close in our rear that his cars could not 
fail to catch every word which w'as spoken, while 
Ills tongue assumed the f reedom of rainglmg in our 
conversation as often as he saw an opportunity* 
For this he occasionally incurred Mr Jarvio’a re¬ 
proof. 

Keep back, sir, as best sets ye,” said the Bai^ 
lie, as Andrew ])ressed forward to catcli the answer 
to some question I had asked about Campbell;-— 
‘‘ ye w ad fain ride the fore-horse, an ye wist how. 
—That chield’s aye for being out o’ the cheese-fat 
he was moulded in.—Now, as for your questions, 
Mr Osbaldistone, now that cliield’s out of ear-shoti 
I’ll just tell ye it’s free to you to speer, and it’ll 
free to me to answer, or no—Gude I cannasay 
muckle o’Kob, pair ehield; ill 1 winna say o’ ium, 
for, forby that he’s my cousin, we’re commg near 
his ain country, and there may be aae o’ his 
1^ ahiat every wliin-bush, for whM 1 ken-—Anit 
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if ye’ll be guided by my advice, the less ye speak 
about him, or where we are gaun, or what we are 
gaun to do, we’ll be the mair likely to speed us in 
our errand. For it’s like wo may fa’ in wi’ some o’ 
his unfreends—there are e’en ower mony o’ them 
about—and liis bonnet sits even on his brow yet 
for a* that; but I doubt they’ll be upsides wi’ Rob 
at the last—air day or late day, the fox’s hide 
finds aye the flaying knife.” 

I will certainly,” I replied, be entirely guided 
by your experience.” , 

“ Right, Mr Oshaldistone—right. But I maun 
speak to this gabbling skyte too, for bairns and 
rales speak at the Cro^ what they hear at the ingle 
side.—D’ye hear, you, Andrew—what’s your name 
—Fairservice! ” 

Andrew, wlio at the last rebuff had fallen a good 
way behind, did not choose to acknowledge the 
summons. 

Andrew, ye scoundrel!” repeated Mr Jarvic; 
** here, sir! here ! ” 

“ Here is for the dog,” said Andi'ew, coming np 
sulkily. 

I ’ll gie you dog’s wages, ye rascal, if ye dimia 
attend to what 1 say t’ye—We are gaun into the 
Hielands a hit”- 

“ I judged as muckle,” said Andrew. 

“ Hand yonr peace, ye knave, and hear what I 
have to say till yc—We are gaun a bit into the 
Hielands ”- 

“Ye tauld me sae already,” replied the incoiTi- 
gible Andrew. 

“ 1 ’ll break your head,” said the Bailie, rising 
in wrath, “ if ye dinna baud your tongue.” 

“ A hadden tongue,” replied Andrew, “ makes 
a slabbered mouth.” 

It was now necessary I should interfere, which 
I did by commanding Andrew, with an authorita¬ 
tive tone, to be silent at his peril. 

“ I am silent,” said Andivw. “ I’se do a’ your 
lawfu* bidding without a nay-say. My puir mither 
used aye to tell me, 

‘ Be it bettor, be it worse. 

Be ruled by him that has the purse.’ 

Sae ye may e’en speak as lang as ye like, baith the 
tane and the tither o’ you, for Andrew.” 

Mr Jarvic took the advantage of liis stopping 
after quoting the above proverb, to give him the 
requisite instructions. 

“ Now, sir, it’s as muckle as your life’s worth— 
that wad he dear o’ little siller, to he sure—but it 
is as muckle as a’ our lives are worth, if ye dinna 
mind what I say to ye. In this public whar we 
are gaun to, and whar it is like we may hae to stay 
a* night, men o* a’ clans and kindred—Hicland 
and Lawland—tak up their quarters—And whiles 
there are raair drawn dirks tlmn open Bibles amang 
them, when the usquebaugh gets uppermost. See 
ye ndther meddle nor mak, nor gie nae oficnce wi’ 
that clavering tongue o’ yours, but keep a calm 
soughji and let ilka cock fight liis ain battle.” 

“ Muckle needs to tell me that,” said Andrew, 
contemptuously, “ as if I had never seen a Hieland- 
maii before, and ken’d nae how to manage tliem. 
Nae man alive can cuitle up Donald better than 
ihysell—I hao bought wi’ them, sauld wi’ them, 
aaten wl* them, drucken wi* them”- 

** Did ye ever fight wi’ them I” said Mr Jai’vie. 

" Na, na,” answered Andrew, “ I took care o* 
Uiat : it wad 31 hae set me, that am an artast and 


half a scholar to my trade, to be fighting a 

wheen kilted loons that dinna ken the nam^ o* a 
single herb or flower in braid Scots, let abee in the 
Latin tongue.” 

“ Then,” said Mr Jarvie, “ as ye wad keep either 
your tongue in your mouth, or your lugs in your 
head (and ye might miss them, for as saucy mem- 
bei-s as they are), I charge ye to say nae word, 
glide or bad, that ye can weel get by, to onybody 
that may be in the Clachan. And ye’ll specially un¬ 
derstand that ye ’re no to he bleezing and blasting 
about your master’s name and mine, or saying that 
this is Mr Bailie Nicol Jarvie o’ the Saut-Market, 
son o’ tlie worthy Deacon Nicol Jarvie, that a* body 
has heard about; and this is Mr Frank Oshaldistone, 
son of the managing partner of the great house of 
Oshaldistone and Tresham, in the City.” 

“ Eneuch said,” answered Andrew — “ eneuch 
said. Wliat need ye think I wad be speaking about 
your names for ? — 1 hjic mony things o’ mair im¬ 
portance to speak about, I trow.” 

“ It’s thae very things of importance that iSyam 
feared for, ye blethering goose; ye maimna speak 
ony thing, gude or bad, that ye can by any possi¬ 
bility help.” 

“ If ye dinna think me fit,” replied Andrew, in 
a huft‘, “ to speak like ither folk, gie me my wagea 
and my board-wages, and I’se gae back to Glasgow 
—There s sma’ son’ow at our parting, as the auld 
mear said to the broken cart.” 

Finding Andrew’s perverseness again rising to 
a point which threatened to occasion me inconve¬ 
nience, I was under the necessity of explaining to 
him, that he might return if he thought proper, 
but that in that case I w'ould not pay him a single 
fiirtliing for his past services. The argument ad 
crvmeunm, as it has been called by jocular logici¬ 
ans, has weight with the greater part of mankind, 
and Andrew was in that particular far from af¬ 
fecting any hack of singularity. He “ drew in his 
horns,” to use the Bailie’s plirase, on the instep, 
professed no intention whatever to disoblige, aiM a 
resolution to be guided by ray commands, whatever 
they might be. 

Concord being thus happily restored to our small 
party, wc continued to pursue our journey. The 
I'oad, which had ascended for six or seven English 
miles, began now to descend for about tlie same 
space, through a country wliich neither in fertility 
nor interest could boast any advantage over that 
which we had passed already, and which afforded 
no variety, unless when some tremendous peak of 
a Highland mountain appeared at a distance. We 
continued, however, to ride on without pause; and 
even when night fell and overshadowed the deso* 
late wilds which we traversed, we wrere, I un¬ 
derstood from Mr Jarvie, still three miles and a 
bittock distant from the place where we w'ere to 
spend tlie night. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Baron of BuckUvie, , . 

May the foul flond drive ye, 

And a* to pieces rive ye, 

Kor building sic a tovm, 

TThere there’s neither horse meat,’Qorttan>' fneat, 
nor a chair to sit down. 

Scottiih Popular Bhjfmet on a b(tA 

Tbe night was pleasant^ and tlie moon iiifbr^ed 
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ua journey. Under her rays, the 

groiu3rmrer which we passed assumed a more in¬ 
teresting appearance than during the broad day- 
l^ht, which discovered the extent of its wasteness. 

mingled light and shadows gave it an interest 
which naturally did not belong to it; and, like the 
effbct of a veil flung over a plain woman, irritated 
our curiosity on a subject which had in itself no¬ 
thing gratifying. 

The descent, however, still continued, turned, 
winded, left the more open heaths, and got into 
steeper ravines, which promised soon to lead us to 
the banks of some brook or river, and ultimately 
made good tlieir presage. We foimd ourselves at 
length on the bank of a stream, which rather re¬ 
sembled one of my native English rivers than those 
I had hitherto seen in Scotland. It was narrow, 
deep, still, and silent; although the imperfect light, 
as it gleamed on its placid waters, showed also that 
we were yiow among the lofty mountains w'hich 
formed^if^s cradle. “ That’s the Forth,” smd tlie 
Baili|i with an air of reverence, which I have ob- 
sep&eSJ tlie Scotch usually pay to their distinguished 
riversi. The Clyde,’ the Tweed, the Forth, the Spey, 
ju*o usually named by those who dwell on their 
banks with a sort of respect and pride, and I have 
knowm duels occasioned by any word of disparago- 
jiient. I cannot say 1 have the least quarrel with 
this sort of harmless enthusiasm. I received my 
friend’s communication with the imporhince wliicli 
he seemed to thiuk appertained to it. in fact, 1 
was not a little pleased, after so long and dull a 
journey, to approach a region which promised to 
engage the iinaginatiou. My faithful squire, An¬ 
drew, did not seem to bo quite of the same opinion, 
for ho received the solemn information, That is 
the Forth,” with a ‘‘ Uinph!—an ho had said that’s 
the public house, it wad hae been mair to tlie pur¬ 
pose.” 

The Forth, however, as far as the imperfect light 
permitted me to judge, seemed to merit the admi- 
rat(f|K of tliosc who claimed an interest in its stream. 
A Ijeautiful eminence of tlio most regular round 
shape, and elotlied with copse wood of Jiaztds, moun¬ 
tain-ash, and dwarf-oak, intermixed with a few 
niagniiicent old trees, wliich, rising ahovo the un¬ 
derwood, exposed their forked and bared branches 
to the silver moonshine, seemed to protect the 
sources from which the river sprung. If 1 could 
trust the tale of my companion, which, while pro¬ 
fessing to disbelieve every word of it, he told under 
his breath, and witli an air of something like inti¬ 
midation, this hill, so regularly formed, so richly 
verdant, and garlanded with such a beautiful va¬ 
riety of ancient trees and thriving copsewood, was 
held by the neighbourhood to contain, witliin its 
unseen caverns, the palaces of the fairies—a race, 
of airy beings, who formed an intermediate class 
between men and demons, and who, if not positive¬ 
ly malignant to humanity, were yet to bo avoided 
I tod feared, on account of their capricious, vindic¬ 
tive, and irritable disposition.^ 

<< They ca, them,” said Mr Jarvie, in a whisper, 
^ Dm^e SchUf —whilk signifies, as I understand, 
men dfeeace; meaning thereby to make their gude- 
will. And we may e’en as weel ca’ them that too, 
Mr Oabal4i«tone, for,there’s nae gude in speaking 
ill o’ the laird within his ain bounds.” But he 
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added presently after, on seeing one or two lighte 
which twinkled before us, It’s deceits o’ Sataiif 
after a’, and I fearna to say it—for we are near 
the manse now, and yonder are the lights in tho 
Clachan of Aberfoil.” 

I own I was vvell pleased at the circumstance to 
which Mr Jarvio alluded; not so much that it set 
his tongue at liberty, in his opinion, with all safety 
to declare his real sentiments with respect to the 
Daoine Schif, or fairies, as that it promised some 
hours’repose to ourselves and our horses, of which, 
after a ride of fifty miles and upwards, both stood 
in some need. 

We crossed the infant Forth by an old-fashioned 
stone bridge, very high and very narrow. My con¬ 
ductor, however, informed me, that to get through 
this deep and important stream, and to clear all its 
tributary dooendcncics, the general pass from the 
Highlands to the southward lay by what was called 
the Fords of Frew, at all times deep and difficult 
of passage, and often iiltogetlier unfordablc. Be¬ 
neath these fords there was no pass of general re¬ 
sort until so far east as the bridge of Stirling; so 
that tlie river of Forth forms a defensible line be¬ 
twixt the Highlands and Lowlands of Scotland, from 
its soui'cc nearly to tlie I'rith, or inlet of the ocean, 
in which it tenninates. 'riio subsequent events which 
we witnessed led me to recall mth attention what 
the shrewdness of Bailie Jarvie suggested in his 
proverbial expression, that Forth bridles the wild 
Highlandmaii.’’ 

About half a mile’s riding, after wo crossed the 
bridge, placed us at the door of the public-house 
whei'c w(^ were to pass the evening. It was a hovel 
rather woi’se than better than that in which wo had 
dined ; but its little windows were lighted up, voices 
were lieard from ^v^thin, .and all intiinsited a pro¬ 
spect of food and shelter, to which we were by no 
means indiflerent. Andrew was the first to observe 
that there was a peeled willow-wand placed across 
the half-open door of the Utile inn. He hung back, 
and advised ns not to enter. For,” said Andrew, 
“ some of tlieir chiefs and grit men are birling at tlie 
nsqiK'haugh in by there, and dinna want to be dis¬ 
turbed ; and the least we ’ll get, if we gang rainstam 
in on them, will bo a brolnm head, to leara us better 
havings, if wo dinna come by the length of a cauld 
dirk in our wame, whilk is just as likely.” 

I looked at the Bailie, who acknowledged, in a 
whisper, “ tliat the gowk had some reason for sing¬ 
ing, ance in the year.” 

Meantime a staring half-clad wench or two came 
out of the inn and tho neighbouring cottages, on 
lie.aring tho sound of our horses’ feet. No one bade 
U.S welcome, nor did any one offer to take our horses, 
from which we had alighted; and to our various 
inquiries, the hopeless response of Ha niel Sasse¬ 
nach,” w^as tlie only answer we could e'^tract. The 
Bailie, however, found ^in his experience) a way to 
make them apeak English. ‘‘ If I gie ye a baw¬ 
bee,” said he to an lU’chin of about ten years old, 
with a fragment of a tattered plaid about him, 

will you understand Sassenach I” 

** Ay, ay, that will 1,” replied the brat, in yery 
decent English. 

“ Then gang and tell your raaimny, my man; 
there’s twa Sassenach gentlemen come to spenik wi’ 
her.” 

The landlady presently appeared, witli a lighted 
j piece of split fir blazing in her hand. The turpeo 
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ilne in this epecies of torch (which Is generally dug 
from out tile turf-hogs) makes it bhuie and siwirkle 
readily, so that it is often used in the Higldands in 
lieu of candles. On this occasion such a torch DIu- 
minated the wild and anxioxis features of a female, 
pale, tlun, and rather above the usual size, whose 
soiled and ragged dress, though aided by a plaid 
OP tartan screen, barely served the purposes of de¬ 
cency, and certainly not those of comfort. Her 
black hair, which escaped in uncombed elf-lochs 
from under her coif, as w'ell as the strange and em¬ 
barrassed look with w'hicli she regarded us, gave 
me the idea of a witch disturbed in the midst of her 
luilawful rites. She plainly refused to admit us 
into tile house. We remonstrated anxiously, and 
pleaded the length of our journey, the state of our 
iioraes, and the certainty that there was not anotlicr 
place w'hero we could be received nearer than Cal¬ 
lander, wliich the Bailie stjitod to he seven Scots 
miles distant. How many these may exactly amoimt 
to in English measurement, I have never been able 
to ascertain, but 1 think the double ratio may be 
j pretty safely taken as a medium computation. The 
obdurate hostess treated our expostulation with con¬ 
tempt. Better gang farther than fare waiir,” she 
said, speaking the Scottisli Lowland dialect, and be¬ 
ing indeed a native of the Lennox district—“ Her 
house was tacn up wi’ tlicin wadna like to he in- 
^trudecl on wi’ strangers. She didna ken wha mair 
might be there — redcoats, it might be, frae the 
garrison.” (These last words alie spoke under her 
breath, and i\ith very stroTig emphasis.) ‘‘ The 
night,” she said, “ was fair abune head—a night 
amang the heather wad caller our bloods — we 
might sleep in oui* elites, as mony a gude blade does 
in the scabbard—there wasna inueklc flowrnoss in 
the shaw, if we took up our quartci-s right, and we 
might pit up our horses to tlie hill, naohody wad say 
naothiug against it.” 

But, my good wonjan,” said I, while the Bailie 
■ groaned and remained undecided, it is six hours 
since we dined, and we have not taken a moi*sel 
since. 1 am positively dying with liuiigor, and 1 
have no taste for taking up my abode supperlo.ss 
among these mountains of yours. 1 positively must 
enter ; and make the best apology you can to your 
guests for adding a stranger or two to their num¬ 
ber. Andrew, you will see the horses put up.” 

The Hecate looked at me with surj)rise, and then 
ejaculated—A wilfu’ man will hae his way—them 
that will to Cupar m.aun to Cu]>ar!—To sec thao 
Fmglish belly-gods ! he luus had ao fu’ meal the day 
already, and lie’ll vciitm’o life and liberty, rather 
tiian he’ll wtmt a het supper ! Set roasted beef and 
pudding on tlie opposite side o’ the pit o’ Tophet, 
and an Englishman will mak a spang at it—But I 
wasli inv hands o’t—Follow me, sir” (to Andrew), 
** and I’se show ye wliero to pit the beasts.” 

I own I was somewhat dismayed at my landlady’s 
expressions, which seemed to be ominous of some 
approaching danger. 1 did not, howevei*, choose to 
Btirink back after having declared my resolution, 
and accordingly 1 boldly entered the house; and 
after narrowly escaping breaking my sliins over a 
turf back and a salting tub, wdiich stood on either 
aido of tlie rtarrow exterior passage, 1 opened a 
craay half-decayed door, eonstnicted not of plank, 
but of wicker, and, followed by the Bailie, entered 
into the pzindpal apartment of this Scottish cars- 
▼aJUMtTy* 


The interior presented a view which seamed «ii> 
gular enough to soulltem eyes. The^ftre, ^ with 
blazing tud and branches of dried wood, blazed 
merrily in the centre; but the smoke, having m 
means to escape but through a hole in the roof, 
eddied round the rafters of the cottage, and htmg 
in sable folds at the height of about five feet from 
the floor. The space beneath was kept pretty clear 
by innumerable currents of air, winch rushed to¬ 
wards the fire from the broken panel of basket- 
work which served as a door—from two square 
holes, designed as ostensible windows, through one 
of which was thrust a plaid, and through the otber 
a tattered groat-coat—and moreover, through va¬ 
rious less distiugiiishablc apertures in the walla oi 
the tenement, w’hich, being built of round stones 
and turf, cemented by mud, let in the atmosphere 
at innumerable crevices. 

At an old oaken table, adjoining to the fire, sat 
thixie men, guests apparently, whom it was impos¬ 
sible to regard with indifference. Two w^ere in the 
Highland dress; the one, a little dark-complexioned 
man, witli a lively, quick, and irritable expression 
of features, wore the trews, or close pan^Ibons. 
wove out of a sort of chequered stocking stuff. The 
Bailie whispered me, tliat ‘'he behoved to be a 
man of some consequence, for that naehody but 
their Duinhbwasscls wore the trews—they were ill 
to weave exactly to their Highland pleasure.” 

Tlie other mount;iineer w'as a very tall, sti'ong j 
man, w'ith a quantity of reddish hair, freckled face, j 
high cheek-bones, and long diin—a sort of carica- | 
tiire of the national features of Scotland. The tartan ! 
whiclj he wore differed fj’om that of liis companion, ! 
as it had much more scarlet in it, whereas the ' 
shades of black and dark-green predominated in | 
tl»c chequers of the other. The tliird, wdio sate at 
the same table, was in the Lowland dress,—a bold, 
st.uit-looking man, with a cast of military (hiring in 
his eye and manner, his riding-dress show ily and 
profusely laced, and his cocked hat of formidaWa 
dimensions. His hanger and a pair of pistc^rlay 
on the table before him. Each of the Highlimdcrs 
had their naked dirks stuck upright in the ooai.’d be¬ 
side him, -- an emblem, J was afterwards mformckl, 
but surely a strange one, that their coinpotation 
was nut to be interrupted by any brawl. A mighty 
yicwter measure, containing about an English quart 
of usquebaugh, a liquor nearly as strong as brandy, 
which the HigLianders distil from malt, and drink 
undiluted in excessive quantities, was placed before 
these worthies. A broken glass, with a wooden foot, 
served as a drinking cup to the whole party, and 
circulated with a rapidity, which, considerilig the 
potency of the liquor, seemed absolutely marvel¬ 
lous. These men spoke loud and eagerly together, 
sometimes in Gaelic, at other times in Englislu An¬ 
other Highlander, wrapt in his plaid, reclined on 
the floor, his head resting on a stone, from which it 
was only separated by a wisp ^ straw, and slept, or 
seemed to sleep, without attending to what was go¬ 
ing on around him. He also was probably a stran¬ 
ger, for he lay in full dress, and accoutred with the 
sword and target, Bie usual arras of his coimtrvrnen 
when on a journey. Cribs tliere were of )^Sfferent 
dimensions beside the walls, formed, son^of fiuc' 
tured boards, some of shattered wlcW-work or 
plaited Ixnighs, in which slumbered the fftmily of 
the bouse, men, women, and children, ^leir places 
of repose only concealed by the dusky iarrkihs 
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of vtoJW wtich arose above, below, and around 
them^ 

OuTyontrance was' made so quietly, and the ca- 
rousers I have described were so ea^rly engaged 
in their discussions, tliat we escaped their notice 
for a minute or two. But I observed the High¬ 
lander who lay beside the fire raise himself on his 
elbow as we entered, and, drawing his plaid over 
the lower part of his face, fix his look on us for a 
few seconds, after which he resumed his recumbent 
posture, and seemed again to betake himself to the 
repose wliich our entrance had interrupted. 

We advanced to the fire, which was an agreeable 
spectacle after our late ride, dm'ing tlie cliillness 
of an autumn evening among the mountains, and 
first attracted the attention of the guests wlio liad 
preceded us, by calling for tlie landlady. She ap¬ 
proached, looking doubtfully and timidly, now at 
us, now at, ‘the other party, and returned a Jiesi- 
tating an(y doubtful answer to our request to have 
sometlucfig to ear. 

“ j|fie didna ken,” she said, she wasria sure 
tl^^vaa onything in the house,” and then modified 
her r^usal with the qualification—“ that is, ony- 
thiiig.fit for the like oi us.” 

I assured her wo wore indifiererit to the quality 
of our supper; and looking round for the means of 
accommodation, which were not easily to be found, 

1 arranged an old lien-coop as a scat for Mr Jar- 
vio, and tunied down a broken tub to serve for iny 
own. Andrew Fairservieo entered presently after¬ 
wards, and took a place in silence behind our backs. 
Tlie natives, as 1 may call them, continued staring 
at us with an air as if confounded by our assurance, j 
and we, at least 1 myself, disguised as well as we i 
could, under an appearance of indifference, any se- i 
eret anxiety we might feci coiiccrning the mode in | 
wliich wo were to bo received by tliose whose pri- 1 
vaey we had disturbed. | 

At length, the lesser Highlander, addressing I 
lTK\Uscj,f to mo, said, in very good English, and in a ; 
toi^of great hauglitiucs.s, “Ye make yourself at I 
honie, sir, i see.” ! 

“II usually do so,” I replied, “ when I come into ' 
a house of public entertainment.” ; 

“ And did she na see,” said the taller man, “ by | 
the white wand at the door, that gentlemaus had ! 
taken up the public-house on their ain business 1” I 
“ I do not pretend to understand the customs i 
of tills country; but I am yet to learn,” I replied, j 
how three persons should be entitled to exclude j 
all other travellers from the only place of shelter 
and 1 ‘efreshment for miles round.” 

' " There’s nae reason for’t, gentlemen,” said the 
Bailie; “ wo mean nao offence—but there’s neither 
law nor reason for’t; but as far as a stoup o’ gudo 
brandy wad make up the quarrel, we, being peace¬ 
able folk, wad be wuling.” 

^ Damn your brandy, sir! ” said the Lowlander, 
adjusting his cocked-hat fiercely upon his head; 

we desire neither your brandy nor your com¬ 
pany/’ and up he rose from his seat. His compa¬ 
nions also arose, muttering to each otlier, drawing 
np thj^ plaids, and snorting and snuffing the air 
aftel!^e manner of their countrjTueu when work¬ 
ing tbeihselves into a passion. 

1 ^uld ye what wad come, gentlemen,” said 
the landlady, " an ye wad hae been tauld;—get 
wi* ye ent my house, and make nae efisturb- 
anee hsre—there’s nae gentleman be disturbed at 


Jeanie MacAJpine’s an she can hinder. A wheen 
idle English loons, gaun about the oonatry under 
cloud o’ night, and disturbing honest peaceable 
gentlemen that are drinking their drap drink at 
the fireside 1 ” 

At another time I should have thought of the 
old Latin adage, 

“ Dttt veniam corvis, vexal Centura oolumbas " — - 

But I had not any time for classical quotation, for 
thci’e was obviously a fmy about to ensue, at which, 
feeling myself indignant at the inhospitable inso¬ 
lence with which I was treated, 1 was totally indif¬ 
ferent, unless on the Bailie’s account, whose person 
and qualities were ill qualified for such an adven¬ 
ture. 1 started up, however, on seeing the others 
i-ise, and drojiped my cloak from my shoulders, tiiat 
1 might bo ready to stand on the defensive. 

“ We are three to three,” said the lesser High¬ 
lander, glancing his eyes at our party: “ if ye be 
pretty men, draw!” and, unsheathing his broad- 
swoi'd, he advanced on me. I put myself in a pos- 
tiu'e of defence, and, aware of the superiority of iny ’ 
weapon, a nqiier or srnall-sword, was little afraid : 
of the issue of the. contest. The bailie behaved with 
unexpected mettle. As he saw the gigantic High¬ 
lander confront him witli his weapon drawn, he 
tugged for a second or two at the hilt of his shabble, 
as he called it; but finding it loth to quit the sheath, 
to which it had long been secured by rust and dis¬ 
use, he seized, as a substitute, on the red-hot coulter 
of a plough wliich had been employed in aiTanging 
the fire by "way of a poker, and brandished it witli 
such efibet, that at the first pass he sot tlie High¬ 
lander’s plaid on fire, and compelled him to keep a 
respectful distance till he could get it extinguished. 
Andrew, on the contrary, who ought h) have faced 
tii(5 Lowland champion, had, 1 gi'ieve to say it, 
vanished at tlie very commencement of the fray. 
But his antagonist, crying “ Fair play ! fair j)lay ! ” 
Bcenicd courteously disposed to take no share in 
the senfile. Thus wo conimencod our rencontre on 
fail* tonus as to niimliers. My ovm aim was, to 
posscs.s myself, if possible, of my antagonist’s wea¬ 
pon ; but I was deteiTcd from closing, fur fear of 
the dirk which he held in his left hand, and used 
in parrying tlie thmsts of my rapier. Meantime 
the Bailie, notwithstanding tlie success of his first 
onset, was sorely bested. The weight of his wea¬ 
pon, the corpulence of his pei*soii, tlie very efferves¬ 
cence of his own passions, were rapidly cxlmusting 
both his strength and his breath, and he was almost 
at the mercy of his antagonist, when up started the 
sleeping Highlander from the floor on which he re¬ 
clined, with his naked sword and target in his hand, 
and threw himself between the discomfited magis¬ 
trate and his assailant, exclaiming, “ Her naiiisell 
has eaten the town pread at the Cross o’ Glasgow, 
and py her ti'oth she ’ll fight for Bailie Sharvie at 
the Clachan of Aberfoil—tat will she e’en!” And 
seconding his words with deeds, this unexpected 
auxiliary made his sword whistle about the ears of 
his tall countryman, who, nothing abashed, returned 
his blows with interest. But being both accout^ 
with round targets made of wood, studded with 
brass, and covered with leatlier, with which they 
readily parried each other’s strokes, their combi^ 
was attended with much more noise and ekttei 
than serious risk of damage. It appeared, indeed, 
that there waa more of brkvado th^ of serious tit* 
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tempt to do os any injniy; for the Lowland gen¬ 
tleman, who, as 1 mentioned, had stood aside for 
want of an antagonist when the brawl commenced, 
was now pleased to act the part of moderator and 
peace-maker. 

Hand your Iiands! hand your hands!—enough 
done I eueugh done!—the quarrel *s no mortal. Tlie 
strange gentlemen have shown themselves men of 
honour, and gien reasonable satisfaction. I’ll stand 
oit mine honour as kittle as ony man, but I hate 
unnecessary blood.shod.” 

11 was not, of course, my wisli to protract the 
fray—my adversary seemed equally disposed to 
slieathc his sword—the Bailie, gasping for bre.atli, 
might be considered as hors da combat, and our two 
sword-and-buckler men gave up tlicir contest with 
as much indifference as they had entered into it. 

“ And now,” said the worthy gentleman who actcul 
as umpire, “ let us drink and gree like lionest fel¬ 
lows—The house will haud us a’. I propose that 
tliis good little gcntleinaji, that seems sair for- 
foughen, as I may say, in this tuilzie, shall send for 
a t^s o’ brandy, and I ’ll imy for another, by way 
of archilowe,^ and then we ’ll birl our bawbees a’ 
round about, like brethren.” 

“And fa’s to pay my new ponnie plaid,” said 
the larger Highlander, “ wi’ a hole burnt in’t ane 
might put a kail-pat through ? Saw ever ony body 
a decent gentleman fight wi’ a firebrand before'” 

“ Let that be nae hinderance,” said the Bailie, 
who Imd now recovered his breatli, and was at onco 
disposed to enjoy the triumph of liaving behaved 
with spirit, and avoid the necessity of again re¬ 
sorting to such bard and doubtful arbitixjmont;— 
“ Gin 1 hae broken the head,” he said, “ 1 sail find 
tlie plaistcr. A new plaid sail ye liae, and o’ the 
best—your ain clan-colom’s, nuin—an ye will tell 
mo where it can be sent t’ ye I'rao Glasco.” 

“ I needna name ray chin—1 am of a king’s clan, 
as is weel ken’d,” said the Highlander; “but yc 
may tak a bit o’ the plaid — figh! she smells bke a 
singit sheep’s head!—and tliat ’ll learn ye the sett 
—and a gentleman, that’s a cousin o’ ray aiii, that 
carries eggs doim frae Glencroe, will ca’ for’t about 
Martimas, an yc will tell her where yo bide. But, 
honest gentleman, neist time ye fight, an ye hae 
ony respect for yonr athversary, let it be wi’ your 
sw'ord, man, since ye wear ane, and no w i’ tliae bet 
culters and fireprands, like a wild Indian.” 

“ Conscience ! ” replied the Bailie, “ every man 
maun do as he dow\ My sw-ord hasna seen the light 
since Bothw'ell Brigg, when my father, that’s dead 
and ganc, wore it; and 1 kenna weel if it was forth¬ 
coming then either, for the battle was o’ the brief¬ 
est—At ony rate, it’s glewed to the scabbard now 
beyond my power to part them ; and, finding that, 
I e’en grippit at the first thing I could make a fend 
wi’. I trow my fighting days is done, tliough I like 
ill to take tlie scorn, for a’ that.—But wdiere s the 
honest lad tliat tuik my quarrel on himsell sae 
frankly 1—I*se bestow a gill o’ aquavitac on him, an 
I suld never ca’ for anither.” 

The champion for w hom he looked around was, 
however, no longer to he seen. He had escaped 
anobserved by the Bailie, immediately when the 
brawl was ended, yet not before I had recognised, 
in his wild features and sliaggy red hair, our ac- 
quaintance Dougal, the fugitive turnkey of the Glas- 

' Arehilowe, of unknown derivation, signifies a psaco- 
offetriag. 


gow jail. I commnnicated this obscrvatioii in a 
whisper to the Bailie, who answered in 
tone, “ Weel, iveel,— I see that him that yd ken 
said very light; there is some glimmering o’ com¬ 
mon sense about that creature Dougal; I maun see 
and think o’ something will do him some gude.” 

Thus sjtying, he sat down, and fetching one or two 
deep aspirations, by way of recovering his breath, 
called to the lan^ady—“ I think, Luckie, now that 
I find that there’s nae hole in my wame, whilk I 
had muckle reason to doubt frae the doings o’ your 
house, I wad be the better o’ something to pit in- 
till’t” 

The dame, who was all officiousness so soon as 
tJie storm had blown over, immediately undertook 
to broil something comfortable for our supper. In¬ 
deed, nothing surprised me more, in t^ie course o! 
the whole matter, tlian the extreme calmness with 
which she and her household seemed to regard the 
martial tumult that had taken place. The good W'o* 
man w as only heard to call to some of her assist* 
ants—“Steek the door! steek the door! Kill of 
be Idlled, let nacbody pass out till they hae paid 
the lawin.” And as for the slumberers in those lairs 
by tlie wall, which served the family for beds, they 
only raised tlicir shirtless bodies to look at the fray, 
ejaculated, “ Oigh ! oigh ! ” in the tone suitable to 
their respective sex and ages, and were, I believe, 
fast asleep again, ere our swords were well returne<i 
to their scabbards. 

Our landlady, however, now made a great bustle 
to get some victuals ready, and, to my surprise, very 
soon began to prepare for us, in the frying-pan, a 
savoiu’y mess of venison collops, which she dressed 
in a manner tliat might well satisfy liimgry men, 
if not epicures. In the meantime the brandy was 
placed on the table, to w Inch the Highlanders, how¬ 
ever partial to their native strong waters, shewed 
no objection, but much the contrary; and the Low¬ 
land gentleman, after the first cup had passed round, 
became desirous to laiow our profession, and the 
object of our journey. 

“ We are bits u’ Glasgow oodies, if it j^case 
your honour,” said the Bailie, witli an affectation 
of great humility, “ travelling to Stiidiiig to get in 
Borao siller that is awing us.” 

1 was so silly as to feel a little disconcerted at 
the unassuming account which he chose to give of 
us; but I recollected niy promise to be silent, and 
allow the Bailie to manage the matter his own way 
And really, when 1 i*ecoliected, WiU, tliat I had not 
only brought the honest man a long journey from 
home, which even in itself had been some incon¬ 
venience (if 1 W'ere to judge from the obvious pain 
and reluctance wdth which he took his seat or ai’ose 
from it) but had also put him within a hair’s- 
breadth ot the loss of his life, 1 could hardly refuse 
him such a compliment. The spokesman of the 
other party, snuffing up liis breath tlirough lusnose^ 
repeated the words witli a Sort of sneer;—“ You 
Glasgow tradesfolks hae naething to do but to gang 
frae the tae end o’ the west o’ Scotland to tihe ither, 
to plague honest folks tliat may chance to; be awee 
ahint the hand, like me.” 

“ If our debtors were a’ sic honest aa 

I belieA'e you to be, Garscbattachin, remod the 
Bailie, “ conscience I we might save oursSvea a Uk 
hour, for they wad come to seek us,” 

“ Eh! what! how* ” exclaimed the person whom 
he had addressed — « as I shall live by 
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for^^tting beef ana bi*andv), it’a my auld friend 
Nicol^tertg;;^ the best man tliat ever counted down 
mcrks on a band till a distressed gentleman. Were 
ye na coming up my way?—were ye na coming 
up tho^Endrick to Garschattacliin ?” 

Troth no, Maister Galbraith,’* replied the Bai¬ 
lie, " I had other eggs on tlie spit—and I thought 
ye wad be saying I pam to look about tlie annual 
rent that’s due on the bit heritable band that’s 
between us.” 

Damn the annual rent! ” said the laird, with 
an appearance of great heartiness—Dcil a word 
o’ business will you or 1 speak, now that ye ’re sae 
near my country. To see how a trot-cosey and a 
Joseph can disguise a man—that I suldna ken my 
auld feal friend the deacon!” 

The bailie, if ye please,” resumed my compa¬ 
nion; “ but I ken what gars ye mistak—the band 
was granted to my father that’s happy, and he wjus 
deacon ; but his name was Nicol as wcel as mine. 
I dinna rdlnd that there’s been a payment of piin- 
cipal JjjUm or annual rent on it in iny day, and 
doubjfejess that has made the mistake.” 

■*^Weel, the devil take the mistake and all that 
occasioned it!” replied Mr Galbraith. “ But I am 
glad ye arc a bailie. Gentlemen, fill a bri miner— 
Qiia is my excellent friend, Bailie Nicol Jarvie’s 
health — 1 ken’d him and his father these tw^eiitv 
years. Are ye a’ cleared kelty aff ? — Fill anither. 
Here’s to his being sune provost—1 say provost— 
Lord Provost Nicol Jarvie!—and them that af¬ 
firms there *8 a man w'alks the Hio-street o’ Glasgow 
that’s fitter for the office, they will do weel not to 
let me, Duncan Galbraith of Garscluittachaii, hear 
them say sae—that’s all.” And therewith Duncan 
Galbraith martially cocked liis hat, and placed it 
Dn one side of his head with an air of defiance. 

The brandy w as probably the best recommenda¬ 
tion of these complimentary toasts to the tw'o Higli- 
landers, who drank them without appearing anxious 
to^pomprehend their purport. Tliey commenced a 
coiwl^^tion with Mr Galbraith in Gaelic, which he 
talkefi with perfect fluency, being, as I afterw'ards 
learned, a near neighbour to the Highlands. 

I ken’d tliai Scant-o’-grace woel eneugh frae 
the very outset,” said the Bailie, in a wliisper to 
me; but when blude w^as w'ann, and swords were 
out at ony rate, wha kens what way ho might hae 
thought o’ paying his debts? it will be lang or he 
docs it in common form. But ho’s an honest lad, 
and has a warm heart too; lie disna come often to 
the Cross o’ Glasgow, hut mony a buck and black¬ 
cock he sends us doun frae the hills. And I can 
want my siller weel eneugh. My fatlier the dea¬ 
con had a great regard for the family of Garschat- 
tachin.” 

Supper being now nearly ready, I looked round 
for Andrew Fairservice; but that tnisty follow'er 
had not been seen by any one since the beginning 
of the rencontre. The hostess, however, said that 
she believed our servant had gone into the stable, 
SUid offei^d to light me to the place, saying that 
“ no entreaties of the bairns or hers could make 
I answer; and that truly she caredna 

r to gaug^nto the stable hersell at this hour. She 
was a lon^f woman, and it was weel ken’d how the 
Brdwnie of Ben-ye-gask guided the gudewife of 
Ard^gowan; and it was aye judged there was a 
B^winie in oiin stable, which was Just what garr’d 
me Ower keeping an hostler.” 


As, however, she lighted me towards the mi- 
serablo hovel into which tliey had oranimcd our 
unlucky steeds, h) i*egale themselves on hay, ever) 
fibre of which was as thick as an ordinary goose 
quill, she plainly showed me that she had another 
reason for drawing me aside from the corajmny 
than that which her words implied. Bead that,” 
she said, slipping a piece of paper into my hand as 
we arrived at the door of the shed; “ I bless God 
I am i*id o’t. Between sogers and Saxons, and 
caterans and cattle-lifters, and lierahip and bluid- 
shed, an honest woman wad live quieter in hell 
tliaii on tJie Highland line.” 

So saying, she put the pine-torch into my hand) 
and retumed into the house. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Bagpipes, not lyres, tbe Higiiland hills adorn, 
WacLean’.s loud hollo, and JVIacdregor’s horn. 

John Cooper’I Reply to Allan Ramsay. 

I STOPPED in the entrance of the stable, if indeed 
a place be entitled to that name where horses were 
stow'ed away along with goats, [joultry, pigs, and 
cows, under the same roof with the mansion-house; 
although, by a degree of refinement mi known to the 
rest of the hamlet, and which I afterwards heard 
was imputed to an overpride on the part of Jeauie 
MacAlpinc, our landlady, the apartment was ac¬ 
commodated with an ciitranco different from that 
iisc'd by her biped customers. By the light of my 
torch, I deciphered the following billet, wi’itten on 
a wet, crumpled, and dirty piece of paper, and ad¬ 
dressed—For the honoured hands of Mr F. 0., a 
Saxon young gentkuuan—Those.” The contents 
w'erc as follows: — 

“ Sir, 

“ Tliere are night-hawks abroad, so that I can¬ 
not give you and my respected kinsman, B. N. J., 
tlic meeting at the Clachan of Aborfoil, wliilk wivs 
n*,y ]>iirpose. 1 jiray you to avoid unnecessary 
communication with those you may find there, as 
it may give future trouble. The person who mves 
you this is fuitliful, and may be trusted, ancf will 
guide you to a place where, God willing, 1 may 
safely give you the meeting, when I tnist my kins- 
iDiwi and you will visit my poor house, where, in 
despite of my enemies, I can still promise sic cheer 
as aue Hiclandman may gie his friends, and where 
we will drink a solemn liealth to a certam.D. V., 
and look to certain affairs wliilk I hope to be^your 
aidaiice in ; and 1 rest, as is wont among gentle- 
men, your servant to command, K. M. C.” 

I w'as a good deal mortified at the purport of this 
letter, wliich seemed to adjourn to a more distant 
place and date tbe service which I had hoped to 
receive from this man Campbell. Stilly however, it 
w'ns some comfort to know that ho continued to be 
in my interest, since without him I could iiave no 
hope of ^covering my father’s papers. I resolved, 
therefore, to obey his instructions; and, observing 
all caution before the guests, to take the first good 
opportunity I could find to procure from the land- 
lily directions how I was to obtain a meeting with 
this mysterious person. 

My next business was to seek out Andrew Fair 
service, whom 1 called several times bv name. wit}> 
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but; receiving any answer, surveying the stable all 
round, at the same time, not without risk of setting 
the premises on ftre, had not the quantity of wet 
litter and mud so greatly counterbalanced two or 
three bundles of straw and hay. At length my 
repeated cries of “ Andi’ew Fairservice I Andrew I 
fooU—ass! where are youF* produced a doleful 
“ Here,’’ In a groaning tone, which might have 
been that of the Brownie itself. Guided by tliis 
sound, I advanced to the comer of a shed, where, 
ensconced hi the angle of the wall, behind a ban-cl 
full of the feathers of all the fowls which had died 
in the cause of the public for a month past, 1 found 
fcha manful Andrew; and partly by force, partly by 
command and exhortation, compelled him forth into 
the open air. The first words he spoke were, 1 
am an honest lad, sir.” 

“ Who the devil (j[uestions your honesty?” said 
I; or what have we to do with it at preaeut ? 1 
desire you to come and attend us at supper.” 

Yes,” reitiiratcd Andrew, without apparently 
undei'staaiding what I said to him, I am an ho¬ 
nest lad, whatever the Bailie may say to the con- 
ti-ary. 1 gnuU the warld and the warld’s gear sits 
ower near my heart whiles, as it does to mony a 
ane — But 1 am an honest lad; and, though 1 spak 
o* leaving ye in the rnuir, yet God knows it was far 
frao my purpost', but just like idle things folk says 
when they’re driving s\, bargain, to get it as far to 
their ain side as they can—And I like your honour 
vveel for sac young a lad, and 1 wadna part wi’ ye 
lightly.” 

** What the deuce ai*e you driving at now?” I 
replied, " lliis not everything been settled again 
and again to your syitisfaction ? And are you to 
talk of leaving me every hour, without either rhyme 
or reason. 

« Ay,—blit I was only making fashion before,” 
replied Andrew; but it’s come on mo in sair 
earnest now—Lose or win, I daur gae luie farther 
wi’ your honour; and if ye’ll tak my foolish advice, 
ye’ll bide by a broken ti’yste, rather than gang 
forw'ani yoiu'sell. i liae a since! e regard for ye, 
and I’m sui'e ye ’ll be a credit to your friends if ye 
live to saw out your wild aits, ar^d get some mair 
sense and steadiness — But 1 can follow yo nae 
fartlier, even if ye suld founder and perish fx’om 
the way for hick of guidance and counael. To gang 
into Rob Hoy’s country is amei’e tempting o’ Fm- 
vidence.” 

‘‘ Hob Hoy ?” said I, in some surprise; ** I know 
no such person. What a new trick is this, Andrew?” 

^ It’s hard,” sahi Andi'ew—very hard, tliat a 
man canua be believed when he speaks Heaven’s 
truth, just because he^s whiles owercome, and tells 
lees a little when there is necessary occasion. Ye 
needna ask whae Rob Roy is, the reiving lifter that 
he is—God forgie me! I hope naebody hears us 
—-when ye hae a letter frae huu in your pouch. I 
heard ane o’ his gillies bid that auld rudas jaud of 
a ^dewife gie ye tlrnt. T’hey thought I didna 
ondorstand their gibberish; but, tliough I canna 
speak it xnnckle, f can gie a gude guess at what I 
hear them say—I never thought to hae tauld ye 
that, but in a fright a* things come out tliat suld 
be keepit in. 0, Maister Frank ! a’ your uncle’s 
foUie^^ and a’ your causins’ phskies, were naethiug 

j LsfnwAads. The galley which the family of Argyle and 
othmr at the Olan-CampbeU carry In their arms. 

* Lochow and the adlaceut diatricte formed the orifimd 


to this I Drink clean cap^out, like Sir Hildehr^d; 
begin the blessed momngwith brandy4Sfl|i(^}iik« 
Squire Percy; swagger, like Squire TlDtacUffj 
lin wud araang the Ja^es, like Squire Johir; gam¬ 
ble, like Richard; win souls to the pope add tlie 
deevil, lilie liasldeigh; rive, rant, breA Bie Sab¬ 
bath, and do the pope’s bidding, like them a’ put 
tliegither—But, merciful Providence! take care b* 
youi* young bliiid, and gang nae near Rob Roy!” 

Andrew’s alarm was too sincere to permit me 
to suppose he counterfeited. 1 contented myself^ 
however, with telling him, that I meant to remain 
in the alehouse that night, and desired to have the 
horses well looked after. As to the rest, I charged 
I him to observe the strictest silence upon tlie subject 
I of his alai'in, and he might rely upon it I would not 
I incur any serious danger without due precaution, 
j He followed mo with a dejected ail* in^o the house, 
I observing between his teeth, “ Man suld be served 
! afore beast— I haeua had a morsel in my mouth, 
j but the rough legs o’ that auld muircock, this haill 
' blessed day.” 

j 1’he harmony of the company seemed liave 
I suffered some interruption since my departure, for 
I I fomid Mr Galbraith and my friend the Bailie high 
; hi dispute. 

; ‘‘ I ’ll hear nae sic language,” said Mr Jarvie, as 

! I entered, respecting the Duke o* Argyle and the 
I name o’ Campbell, lie’s a worthy public-spirited 
i nobleman, and a credit to the country, and a friend 
and benefactor to the trade o’ Glasgow.” 

“ 1 ’ll sae nactiling against MacCaJluin More and 
the Slioeh-nau-Di.armid,” said the lesser Highland¬ 
er, laughing. 1 live on the wrang side of Gleu- 
croe to quarrel with Inverara.” 

I “ Our loch ne’er saw the Cawmil lympliads,” 

I said the bigger Highlander. ‘^She’ll speak her 
mind and fear naebody—She doesna value a Caw¬ 
mil mair as a Cowan, and ye may teU MacCallum 
More that Allan Iverach said sae— It’s a far cry 
to Lochow.”*** 

Mr Galbraith, on w hom the repeated pb'^ges 
which he had quaffed had produced some inilubuce, 
slapped Ilia hand on the table with great force,' and 
said, in a stern voice, There’s a bloody debt duo 
by that family, and they will pay it one day—The 
banes of a loyal and a gallant Grabame hae lang 
rattled in tlieir coffin for vengeance on tliae Dukes 
of Guile and Lords ffne Lorn. Tliere ne’er was trea¬ 
son in Scotland but a Cawmil was at the bottom 
o’t; and now that the wrong side’s uppermost, 
wha but the Cawmils for keeping down Uie right? 
But this warld winna last lang, and it will be time 
to sliarp Uie maiden ^ for shearing o’ oraigs and 
thrapples. I hope to see tlie auld rusty lass mikiag 
at a bluidy harst again.” 

For shame, Garschattachin!” exclaimed the 
Bailie; “ fy for shame, sir 1 Wad ye say sic things 
before a magistrate, and bring yoursell into trou- 
bie?—How d’ye tliink to miwiiteen your faim]^ 
and satisfy your creditors (mysell and others), if ye 
gang on in that wild way, wliich cannot but 
you under the law, to the projudice of a’ con¬ 
nected wi* ye I” y 

D—n my creditors! ” retorted the gal^^Gal- 
braitl)," and you, if ye be ane o* them 1 1 Aay there 
will be a new warld sone—And we sheR hae nae 

seat of the CampbeUi. The expreseton of a ** fsr Mi 
Loehow'* was eroverhlai. 

3 A rude kina of guUlotliie fomerljr i|»ed to 
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eocMtig their bcmnet sae tue^ and hmmd* 
ing where they dauma come therosells, 

nor protecting thieves, nor murderers, and oppres¬ 
sors, to harry and spoil better men and mair loyal 
dam than themsella" 

The Bailie had a great mind to have continued 
the dispute, when the savoinry vapour of the broiled 
venison, which our landlady now placed before us, 
proved so powerful a mediator, tliat ho betook him¬ 
self to his trencher with great eagerness, leaving 
tiae strangers to carry on the dispute among them 
sdves. 

And tat*s true,” said tlio taller Highlander— 
whewo name 1 found was Stewart—for wo suldiia 
be plagued and worried liere wi’ meetings to pit 
down Rob Roy, if the Cawmils didna gie him re- 
futch. I was ane thirty o* my ain name—part 
(xlenfinlas, and part men tliat came dowii frae Ap- 
pine. We aliased tho MacGregors as yo wad sJmse 
rae-deer, t^lll we came into <ilenfalU)eli’s country, 
and the (2:hwmils raise, and wadna let us pursue 
nae ftyi^er, and sac we lost our lahfuir; but her 
wad , twa and a plack to be as near Kob as she 
Wa.<n^(fey.» 

it seemed to happen very unfortunately, that in 
every topic of discoui’sc whicdi these warlike gentle¬ 
men intixxluced, my friernl the Bailie found some 
matter of offence. ‘‘Ye ’ll forgie me speaking my 
mind, sirj but ye wad may)>e hae gien the host 
bowl in your bonnet to hae bi'en as tar awa frae 
Rob as ye are e’en now — ()d! my hot pleugh-culter 
wad hae been na<?thing to his claymore.” 

“ She had bettor speak nao mair about her cul- 
; ter, or, by G— 1 lier will gar her cat her words, and 
twa handfuls o’ cauld steed to drive them ower wi’!” 
And, with a most inauspicious and menacing look, 
the mountaineer laid his hand on his dagger. 

“We’ll hao nae <|uarvelling, Allan,” siiid bis 
tihorter companion; “ and if tlie Glasgow' geatle- 
mjin has ony regarti for Rob Roy, he’ll maybe see 
him in cauld irons the night, ami playing tricks on 


Lads.” 

“ Hout awa, Invcraslialloch,” said Galbraith ;— 
“ Mind the auld saw, man—It’s a baiiid moon, 
quoth Bennygask—atiother pint, quoth Lesley;— 
we’fl no start; for anotlier diappin,” 

“ I hae had ehappins enough,” said Inverashal- 
loch; “I ’ll drink my quart of usquebaugh or brandy 
wi’ imy honest fellow, but the deil a di’ap, mair, 
when i ha© wark to do in the morning. And, in 
my puir thinking, Garsehattachiii, ye luid better be 
thinking to bring up your horsemen to the Clachan 
before day, that we may a’ start fair.” 

“ What the deovil are ye in sic a hurry for?” 
said Garsehattachin; “ meat and mass never hin¬ 
dered wark. An it had been my directing, deil a 
bit o* me wad hac faslmdyo to come down the glens 
to help us. The garrison and our ain horse could 
hae taeti Rob Roy ewtily cneugh. There ’a the 
hand,^ be said, holding op his owu, “ should lay 
hvin oh^G green, and never ask a fliokmdman o’ 
yo f® his help.” 

** Yo mght Imo loot v» bide still where wo were, 
then,” said I^mraohidloeh. “ 1 didna come sixty 
tpileo witiwttt beii^ sent for. But m ye ’ll hae my 
^infon, X redd ye J^eep your mouth Mter ateelcit, 
Shored folk live lang, and sa© 


may him ye ken o*. The way to catch a IdiwJ w CC 
to fling your baanet at her. And also thae geJjde 
men hae heard some ^ings they suldna hae heard 
an the brandy hmina been ower bauld 4br yow , 
brain, Major Galbraith. Ye needm cock your bai 
and bully wi’ mo, man, for f will not bear it.” 

“ I hae said it,” said Galbraith, with a solemn air 
of rirunkon gravity, “ that 1 will quarrel no more 
this night either vrith broadcloth or tartan,. When 
I am oft’ duty, 1 ’ll quan^el with you or ony man in 
the Ilielaiids or Lowlands, but not on duty—no— 
no, J w ish w'e heard o’ those red-coats. If it had 
been to do ony thing against King James, we wad 
liae seen them lang syne—but when it’s to keep 
the peace o’ the couiitry, they can lie as lound as 
tlicir neighbours.” 

As ho spoke, we lu'ard the measured footsteps 
(d a body of infantry on tlie march ; and an officer, 
followed by tw'o or tliroo files of soldiers, entered 
the apartment. He s[)oke in an English accent, 
whicli was very pleasant to my ears, now so long 
accustomed to the varying brogue of the Highland 
and I^owland Scotch.—“ You are, I suppose, Ma¬ 
jor Galbraith, of tho squadron of Lennox Militia, 
and these are the two Highland gentlemen w’ith 
whom I was appointed to mtHit in this place?” 

'riicy assented, and invit(?d tho officer to hike 
some refrcy!)in<>!its, w'hich he declined.—“ I have 
been too late, geutleiuf.*n, and am desirous to make 
up time. I have orders to s<iarch for and arrest tWo 
persons guilty of treasoiuiblc practices.” 

“ \V(i *11 wash our hands (>’ tliat,” said Inverashal- 
loch. “ I came liere wi’ rny men to fight against 
the rod MacGregor that killed my cousin seven 
times removed, Duncan MacLaren in Iiivernenty;^ 
but I w'il! hae nothing to do touching honest gen¬ 
tlemen that tnay bo gaun through the country on 
their ain business.” 

“ Nor { neither,” said Tveraeb. 

Major Galbniitii took up the matter more so¬ 
lemnly, an<l, premising his oration with a hiccup, 
spoke to the following purpose: — 

“ 1 shall say nothing against King Geoj'go, Cap¬ 
tain, because, as it happens, my commission may 
rin iu his uamc—-But one commission being good, 
sir, does not make another bad; and some think 
that James may ho jtist as good a name as George, 
'fhere's the king that is—and there’s the king that 
snld of right he I say, an honest man may and 
suld he loyal to them botli. Captain. But I am ol 
tlie Lord-Lieutenant’s opinion for the time, as it 
becomes a militia officer and a depute-lieutenant, 

—and about treason a7id all that, it’s lost tixn© to 
speak of it—least said is sunest mended.” 

“ I am Sfjny to see how you have been employ¬ 
ing your time, sir,” replied the English officer,— 
as ijuiecd the honest gentleman’s reasoning had a 
strong relish of the liquor he liad been di'inking,— 

“ and I could wish, sir, it had been otherwise On an 
occasion of this consequence. I would recommend 
to you to try to sleep for an hour. — Do these gen¬ 
tlemen belong to your {Tarty ?” — looking at tlie 
Bailie and me, who, engaged in eating our supper, 
had paid little attention to the officer on his ©Ur 
trance. 

^ This, as appears from the tntroduetory matter to tids 
Tala, is an aoaahrenism. The siao^hlef oi MaoLaresu a 
retainer ef the ohkf of Applne, by the MaoOregors, did 
nos take place tlhi utter Sob Soy's death, since it happened 
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Travellers, sir,*^ said Galbraith—“ lawful tra- 
vellors hy seii and land, as tlie pi’ayer-book hath 

^ My instructions,’’ said the Captain, taking a 
liglit to survey us closer, “ are to place under ar¬ 
rest an elderly and a young person,—;and I think 
tliose gentlemen answer ncjiidy the description.” 

“ Take care wlu\t you say, sir,” said Mr Jarvie; 
<< it sliall not be your red coat nor your laced hat 
shall protect you, if you put any affront on me. I’se 
convene ye baith in an action of scandal and fa^hc 
imprisonment—1 am a free biu’gess and a magis¬ 
trate o’ Glasgow ; Nicol Jarvie is my name, sae was 
my father’s afore me — 1 am a bailie, be praised for 
tiiie honour, and riiy fatlier was a deacon.” 

** He was a prick-eai'ed cur,” said Major Gal- 
liraith, and fought agane the King at BotliwcU 
Brigg.” 

^ He paid what ho ought and what he bought, 

• Mr Galbraith,” said tlie Bailie, and was an ho- 
nester man than ever stude on your slianks.’’ 

“ 1 have no time to attend to all thb,” s;ud the 
olKcer; I must positively detain you, gentlemen, 
unless you can })ri»d\ico some resju-ctable seciuity 
that you are loyal subjects.” 

“ 1 desire to be carried before some civil magls- 
ti*ate,” said the Bailie—the sherra or the judge 
of the bounds;—I am not obliged to answer every 
red-coat that speers questions at me.” 

“ Well, sir, 1 shall know liow to manage you if 
you are silent—And you, sir” (to me), “ wiiat may 
your name be 1 ” 

Francis Osbaldistone, sir.” 

" What, a son of Sir Hildebrand Osbaldistone, 
of NortliumborJand ? ” 

No, sir,” inteiTuptcd the Bailie; a son of the 
great William Osbaldistone, of the House of Osbal- 
distone and Tresham, Crane-Alley, London.” 

1 am afraid, sii’,” said tlie officer, your nuiue 
only increases the suspicions against you, and lays 
me under the necessity of requesting that you will 
give uj) what papera you have in chai’ge.” 

1 obwserved tlio Highlanders look anxiously at each 
other when this proposal was made. 

“ I had none,” I replied, to surrender.” 

Tlie officer commanded me to be disarmed and 
seai’ched. To have resisted w'ould have been mad¬ 
ness. I accordingly gave up my arms, and submit¬ 
ted to a search, which was conducted as civilly as 
an operation of the kind well could. Tliey found 
notliing except the note which I had received that 
night tlirough tlie hand of the landlady. 

This is different from wlmt I expected,” said 
the officer; but it affords us good grounds for de¬ 
taining you. Here I find you in written communi- 
’ cation witli the outlawed robber, Ilobert iSlacGie- 
gor Campbell, wdio has been so long the plague of 
district—How do you aceomit for tliat?” 

Spies of Rob!” said luverjishallocb, We wad 
aetvc them right to strap them up till the iieist 
tree.” 

“ We are gaun to see after some geai* o’ our ain, 
gentlemen/* said the Bailie, that’s fii’en into his 
hands by accident—tliere’s nae law agane a man 
looking after his am, 1 hope?” 

“ How did you come by this letter?” said the 
officer, addressing himself to me* 

I could not think of betraying the poor woman 
who had given it to me, and remained silent 

"00 you know anyt^g of it, fellow!” s&ld the 


officer, looluug at Andrew, whose jaws werej^t- 
tering like a pair of castanets at the thpefttyKrown 
out by the Higlilander. S 

‘‘ C) ay, 1 ken a’ about it—-it was a Hieland loon 
gied die letter to that lang-tongued jaud the gude- 
wife there; I’ll be sworn my roaister kenM nac^iiig 
about it. But ho’s wilfu’ to gang up the hills and 
speak wi’ Rob; and 0, sir, it wad be a charity jusl 
to send a wheen o’ your red-coats to see liim safe 
back to Glasgow again whether he will or no— 
And ye can keep Mr Jarvie as lang as ye like—* 
He’s responsible eneugh for ouy fine ye nniy lay 
on him—and so’s my master for that matter; for 
me, I'm just a puir gardener lad, and no worth 
your steering.” 

I believe,” said the officer, tlie liest thing I 
ciui do is to send these persons to the garrison un¬ 
der an escort. They seem to bo in immediate cor¬ 
respondence with the enemy, and I shall be in no 
respect answerable for suffering them, to be at li¬ 
berty. Gentlemen, you will consider yourselves as 
my j)rjsonei*R. So soon as dawn approaches 1 will 
send you to a place of security. If you be iTie per- 
1 sons you describe yourselves, it wdll soon 
and you will sustain no great inconvenience from 
being detained a day or two. I can hear no re¬ 
monstrances,” be continued, turning away from tlie 
Bailie, whose mouth was open to address him; the 
service I am on gives me no time for idle discus¬ 
sions.” 

“ Aweel, awoel, sir,” said the Bailie, " you ’re 
welcome to a tune on your aiu fiddle ; but ^e ff I 
diiina gar ye dance till’t afore a’s dune.” 

An anxious consultation now took place between 
I the officer and the Highlanders, but canied on in 
j so low a tone, tluit it was impossible to catch the 
j sense. So soon as it was concluded they all left 
I the house. At their departure, thw Bailie thus cx- 
; pressed himself:—" Thae Hieloudmcu are o’ the 
w'cstland clans, jmd just as iight-hajided as their 
i neighbours, an a’ tales be true, and yet ye see they 
! hae brought them frae tlie head o’ ArgylesySrt) to 
’ make wai* wi’ puir lioh for some auld ill-wdU that 
I they hae at him and his sii’name. And there the 
! Grahames, and the Buchanans, and the Lennox 
gentry, a’ mounted and in order—It’s weel ken’d 
! their quarrel; and 1 dinna blame them — uaebody 
likes to lose his kyo. And then there’s sodgers, 
I puir things, hoyed out frae the garrison at a’ body’s 
! bidding—Puii' Kbb will hae his hands fu* by the 
j time tile sun comes ower tlie hill. ‘Weel—it’s 
1 wrung for a magistrate to be wishing oaything 
i agane the course o’ justice, but deil o’ me an I 
I break my heart to hear that Rob had gien them a’ 
i their paiks! ” 


CHAPTER XXX. 

-General, 

Hear me, and nuurk me well, and look upon tu« 
Directly in ray face — my wonaan’s face— 

See if one fear, one shadow of a terror. 

One paleness dare appear, but from ray Mger^ 

To lay hold on your meroics. 

WE were j^rmitted to slumber out tlie r^Jjahinder 
of tile night in tiie best manner that tiie miserable 
acconnxK^tions of the alehouse permitted. The 
Bailie, fatigued with his journey and tjm etibse-, 
qnent eoenes—lees interested alao in the eyeftt (d 
our arresti which to him could only be a ^ 
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li»mporary inconvoiiieuce—perhaps less nice tlian 
.had rendered me about tJio cleanliness or 
decency of his couch,—tumbled himself into one 
of the cribs which I have akeady described, and 
soon was heard to snore soundly. A broken sleep, 
snatched by intervals, while I rested my head upon 
tho table, was my only refreshment. In tlie course 
of tlie night I had occasion to observe, that there 
seemed to be some doubt and hesitation in the 
lootions of the soldiery. Men were sent out, as 
j if to obtain intelligence, and returned apparently 
i without bringing any satisfactory information to 
, their commanding othcer. He was obviously eager 
and anxious, and again dispatclied small parties of 
two or three men, some of whom, as 1 could un¬ 
derstand fx’om what the others whispered to each 
other, did not return again to the Clachan. 

The morning had broken, when a corporal and 
two men rushed into the hut, dragging after them, 
in a sort/of triumph, a Highlander, whom 1 im¬ 
mediately recognised as my acquaintance the cx- 
turn^(?y. The Bailie, who started up at tho noise 
witH^'liich they entered, imm(idiately made tho same 
-di^qvery, and exclaimed—‘‘Morey on us! they 
hae grippit the puir creature Dougal.—Captain, 1 
will put in bail—suftieieut bail, for that Dougal 
creature.” 

To this oiTer, dictated luidoubtedly by a grateful 
recollection of the late interforeiico of the Higli- 
laiidor ill his behalf, the Captain only answered 
by requesting ^Mr Jar vie to “ mind his own affairs, 
and remember that he was himself for tlie present 
a prisoner.” 

“ I hike you to witness, Mr Osbaldistone,” said 
the Bailie, who was probably better acquainted with 
the iJi’occss in civil than in military cases, “ that 
he has refused sufficient bail. It’s my o})Iniou 
tliat the creature Dougal will have a good action of i 
wrongous imprisonment and damages agaiie him, | 
under the Act seventeen hundred and one, and 1 MI j 
see the ci'eature righted.” j 

" officer, whose name I understood was Thorn- j 
toiiTpaying no attention to the Bailie’s tlireats f)r j 
expostulations, instituted a very close inquiry into j 
Dougal’s life and conversation, and compelled him { 
to admit, though with apparent reluctance, the sue- | 
cessivc facte,— that he knew Rob Roy I^lucCregctr 
—tluit he had seen him within these twelve montli.'^ 
—within these six nioiitlis—within this mouth — 
within this week ; in fine, that he had parted from 
liim only an hour ago. All this detail came like 
drops of blood from the prisoner, and was, to all 
appearance, only extorted by the threat of an hal¬ 
ter and the next tree, which Captain Thomtoii as¬ 
sured him should be his doom, if he did not give 
direct and special information. 

“ And now, my friend,” s;iid the officer, “ you 
will please inform mo how many men your master 
lias with him at present.” 

Dougal looked in every direction except at the 
querist, and began to answer, “ She canna just bo 
mre about that.” 

Look at me, you Highland dog,” said the officer, 
and remember your life depends on your answer. 
Hqw ll^iy rogues liad that outlawed scoundrel 
witli Iw when you left liiml” 

“ Ou, ^o aboon sax rogues when I was gane,” 

And where ai’e the rest df his baviditti ? ” 

‘‘Gan.e wl* the Lieutenant agane ta westland 
Sarles,” 


“ Against the westland clans? ” sai<l the Captaiu, 
“ Dmph—that is likely enough; and Avhat rogue’s 
errand were you dispatched upon ? ” 

“ Just to see what your honour and ta gentlemen 
red-coats were doing doun here at ta Clachan.” 

“ The creatiu ‘0 will prove fauso-hearted, after 
a’,” said the Bailie, who by this time had phmted 
Iiiniself close behind me; “ it’s lucky 1 didna pit 
mysell to expenses anoiit him.” 

“ And now, my friend,” said the Captain, let us 
understand each other. You hfive confessed your¬ 
self a spy, and should string up to the next tree— 
But come, if you will do me one good turn, I will 
do you another. You, Donald—you shall just, in 
the wa^^ of kindness, carry mo and a small pai’ty to 
the place where you left your master, as 1 wish to 
speak a few words with him on serious affairs; and 
1 ’ll let you go about your business, and give you 
five guineas to boot.’ 

“ Oigli! oigh ! ” exclaimed Dougal, in the extre¬ 
mity of dislress and perplexity; “ she canna do tat 
—she canna do tat; she ’ll rather be hanged.” 

“ Hanged, then, you shall be, my friend,” said tlie 
officer ; “ and your blood be upon your own head. 
C’orporal Cramp, do you play Provost-Marshal — 
away with him ! ’* 

The eorpm-al had confronted poor Dougal for 
some time, ostmitatiously twisting a piece of cord 
wliieli lie had found in the house into the fom of a 
luilter. He now tlirew it about tho culprit’s neck, 
and, with the assistance of two soldiers, had di’ag- 
ged Diuigal as far as the door, when, overcome with 
tlio torror of immediate deatli, he exclaimed, “Shen- 
tlemans, stops—stops ! She ’ll do his honour’s bid¬ 
ding—stops! ” 

“ Awa wi’ the creature!” said tho Baillic, “ he 
destsrves hanging mair now than ever; awa wi’him, 
corporal. Why diima ye tak him awa!” 

“ It’s my belief and opinion, honest gentleman,” 
said the corporal, “ that if } ou were going to be 
hanged youi-self, you would be in no such d—d 
hurry.” 

This by-diuloguo prevented my hearing what 
])ass(‘d between tho prisoner and Cajitain Thorn¬ 
ton ; but I heard the former snivel out, in a very 
subdued tone, “ And yc ’ll ask lier to gang nae far¬ 
ther than just t») show ye where tlie MacGregor is? 
— Olum ! olion!” 

“ Silence your howling, you rascal!—No ; I give 
you my word 1 will ask you to go no farther.— 
I’orporal, make the men fall in, in front of the 
houses. Get out tliesc gentlemen’s horses ; we 
must eari-y tlunn with us. I cannot spare any men 
to guard them here. Come, my lads, get under 
aims.” 

Tiie soldicr.s bustled about, and were ready to 
move. We were led out, along with Dougal, in 
the capacity of prisonoi’s. As we left the nut, I 
lieard our companion in captivity remind the Caj^ 
tain of “ ta foive kuiiieas,” 

“ Here they are for you,” said the officer, put¬ 
ting gold into his hand; “ but observe, that if you 
attempt to mislead me, I will blow your brains out 
with my own hand.” 

“ The creature,” said the Bailie, “ is w'aur tlian 
1 judged iiim—it is a wardly and a perfidious crea¬ 
ture, O the filthy lucre of gain that men gies them- 
sells up to! My lather the deacon used to say, the 
penny siller slew mair souls than tho naked sword 
slew bodies.” 
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Tlie landlady now approached, and demanded 
payment of her reckoning, including all that had 
been quaffed by Major Galbraith and his Highland 
friends. The English officer rcamonstrated, but 
Mrs MaeAlpine declared, if she ** liadna trusted to 
his honour^s name being used in their company, 
she wad never hae drawn them a stoup o^ liquor; 
for Mr Galbraith, she might see him again, or she 
might no, but weel did she wot she had sina’ chance 
of seeing her siller—and she was a puir widow, had 
naething but her custom to rely on.” 

Captain Thornton put a stop to her remonstrances 
by paying the charge, wliicli was only a few English 
shiiUngs, thotigh the amount sounded very fonnid- | 
able in Scottish denominations. The gtmerous offi- ] 
cer woqld have mcKided Mr Jarvie and me in this 
general acquittance; but the Bailie, disregarding 
an intimation from the landlady to “ make as niucklc i 
of the Inglishcrs as we could, for they were sui’c to I 
gio us plagim eneugh,” went into a formal account- ; 
Ing respecting our share of the reckoning, and ])aid | 
it accordingly. The Captain toolv t)ie opportunity | 
to make us some slight apology for detaining us. | 
“ If we were loyal and poa(;cahlc subjects,” he said, j 
we would not regret beiogstojd for a day, when i 
it was essential to the king’s service ; if otlierwisc, i 
he was acting according to his duty.” j 

We were compelled to accept an apology which I 
it would have senwed no purpose to refuse, and we | 
saUied out to attend him on his march. | 

1 shall never forget the deligljtfnl sensntimi with ! 
which 1 exchanged the dark, smoky, smothering ‘ 
atmosphere of the Highland liut, in which wo had 
passed the night so uncomfortably, for the refrcMh- 
ing fragrance of the morning air, and the glorious 
beams of the rising sun, which, from a talKo'nach' 
of purple and golden clouds, wore darted full on 
such a scene of natural romance and beauty as had 
never before greeted my c^ c.s. To the left lay the 
valley, dovrii which the Eortli wandered on its east¬ 
erly course, suri’omuling the beautiful detached 
hill, wntli all its garland of w'oods. On the right, 
'amid a profusion of tiiickcts, knolls, and crags, lay 
the bed of a broad mountain lake, lightly curled 
into tiny waves by the breath of the morning breeze, 
each glittering in its course under the infiuence of 
the sunbeams. High hills, rocks, and banks, \vaviiig 
with natural forests of birch and oak, formed the 
borders of this enchanting sheet of water; and, a.s 
their leaves rustled to the wind and twiulvle<l in the 
sun, ^ave to the (k*]Uh of solitude a sort of life and 
vivacity. Man alone seemed to be placed in a state 
of inferiority, in a scene wiiere all the ordinary 
features of nature w’ere raised and exalted. The 
misemble little l>ourocks, as the Bailie tenned them, 
of which about a dozen formed the village called 
the Clachan of Aberfoil, were composed of loose 
stones, cemented by clay instead of mortar, and 
thatched by turfs, laid rudely upon I’afters formed 
of native and unhewn birches and oaks from the 
woods around. The roofs approached the ground 
so nearly, that Andrew Fairservice observed we 
might have ridden over the village the night be¬ 
fore, and never fomid out wo ivcre near it, unless 
our horses* feet had ‘‘ gmie through the riggin’.** 
From all we could see, Mrs MacAJpine*s house, 
mmrable as were the quarters it afforded, was still 
by far the best in the hamlet ; and I dare say (If 


ray description gives yon any cuiiosity to see^^ 
you will hardly find it much improved at the^^re 
sent flay, for the Scotch are not a people who Ifeee- 
dily admit innovation, even wlien it comes inlthe 
shape of improvement.^ ' 

The inhabitants of these miserable dwellings were 
fUsturbed by the noise of our departure; and as our 
party of about twenty soldiers drew up in rank be¬ 
fore marching off, we were reconnoitred by many 
a beldam from tlie half-opened door of her cottage. 
As these sibyls thrust forth their grey heads, im¬ 
perfectly covered with close caps of flannel, and 
showed their shrivelled brows, and long skinny 
arms, with various gestures, shrugs, and muttered 
expressions in Gaelic addressed to each other, my 
imagination recurred to the witches of Macbeth, 
and 1 imagined T rend in the features of these 
crones the malevolence of the w'eird sisters. The 
little children also, who began to crawl forth, some 
quite naked, and others very imperfectly covered 
w ith tatters of tartan stuff, clapped their tiny lip,nds, 
and gi’iimed at the Englisli soldiers, with an expj^s- 
sion of national hate and malignity which se(/mnd 
beyond their years. 1 remarked particularly tliaV i 
there w'crc no men, nor so much as a boy of ton or | 
tw’olve years old, to be seen among the inhabitants !. 
of a village which soomod po])uloiis in ])roportion I 
to it.s extent; and the idea certainly occurred to i 
me, that we were likely to receive from them, in 
the course of our journey, more effectual tokens 
of ill-will than thf>.so w’hicli low’^ered on the visages, 
and dictated the ranrmiirs, of tlie women and chil* 
<livn. 

, It w'as not until wo commenced onr march that 
the malignity of the cider persoas of the commu¬ 
nity broke forth into cxproHsioii.s. The last flic of | 
men had loft tlie village, to pnrsno a small broken 
track, formed by 11 le si edges in which the natives 
transported their peats ami turfs, and which led 
through the woods that fringed the lower end of 
the lake, when a shrilly sound of female excla¬ 
mation broke forth, inix(*d with the scrcams^b'f 
children, the hooping of boys, and the clapping 
of hands with wiiich the Higliland dames enforce 
tlieir notes, wiiotlicr of rage or lamentation. I 
asked Andrew, who looked as pale as death, what 
all this meant. 

“ I doubt w'e’ll ken that ow^er suue,** said lie. 

“ l^Icans? It mcaiA.^ that the Highland wives are 
cursing and banning the rcd-coats, and wishing ill- 
Inck to tliem, and ilka ano that ever spoke tlie 
Saxon tongue. 1 have heard wives fly to in Eng¬ 
land and Scotland—it’s nae marvel to hear them 
j flyte ony gate; hut sic ill-scrapit tongues as tliae 
I Hioland caiiiues’—and sic grew’some wishes, that 
[ men should be slaughtered like sheep—and tliat 
they may lappor their hands to the elbow's in their 
i heart’s bludc—and that they suld dee the death of 
Walter Cuming of Guiyock,^ wiia hadna as muckle 
o’ him left thegither as w'ould supper a messan- 
clog—sic awsomo language as that I ne’er heard 
I out o’ a iiuman tlirapple;—and, unless the deil wad 
rise amang tliem to gie them a lesson, I thinkna 
tliat their talent at cursing could be amended 'Itie 
warst o*t is, they bid us aye gang up the locl^'ahd 
see what we *11 land in.’* 

Adding Andrew’s information to what I had my¬ 
self observed, I could scarce doubt that some atta& 


1 See Note H ,—ClMhan of Ahorfint. 
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^v^meditatod upon our party. The road, as we ad- 
vtijS^dJe^ehined to aftbrd every facility for such an 
unplfiasont interruption. At firet it^vinded apait 
Irom the lake through marshy meadow ground, 
overgrown with co])sewood, now traversing dark 
ahd close thickets which would have admitted an 
ambuscade to be sheltered within a few yards of 
our line of march, and frequently crossing rough 
mountain torrents, some of which took the soldiers 
up to the knees, and ran with such violence, that 
tlicir force could only be stemmed by the strength 
of two or three men holding fast by each others 
:irms. It cerhdnly appeai'ed to me, though alto- 
gctlior unacquainted with military affairs, that a 
sort of half-savage wairiois, as 1 had heard the 
lligldanders asserted to be, might, in such passes 
as these, attack a party of regular forces with great 
advantage. The Bailie’s good sense and shrewd ob¬ 
servation/ had led him to the same conclusion, vj& I 
imderst(}%d from his requesting to sj)ealv with the 
whom he addressed nearly in the follow- 
in^ijjkrms :—“ Captain, it’s no to lleecli oiiy favour 
oji^o’ yo, for 1 scoiu it—and it’s under protest 
' tliai^ I rcsvrvG my action and pleas of oppression 
and wrongous impriaoninent;—but, being a frinid 
« to King (leorgo and his army, 1 take the liberty to 
Speer—Diiiaa ye thiiik ye might tak a Ix'tter time 
to gang up this glenl If ye are seeking IbA) Hoy, j 
he *s ken’d to be better thiui half a hunder men j 
strong when ho’s at the fewest ; and if he hriogs j 
in the (Jlengyie f 'dk, and the Glenfinlas and Bal- j 
quidder lads, he may come to gie you your kail 
through the rock ; and it’s my sincere advice, a.s a 
king's friend, ye had better tak back again to the 
Clach'in, for thae women at Aberfoil are like the 
scarts and scainaws at the Cuiurics—there’s aye 
foul weaiher follows tlieir skiriing.” 

Make yoiu'self easy, sir,’’replied Captain Thorn- 
(tiU, 1 am in the execution of my orders. And a?> 
you say you arc a friend to King George, y*)u will 
be glad to learn that it is inq»osaible tliat this gang 
bfjl‘uffuina, vvho.se licence Inis disturbetl tlie country 
soflotig, can cscajK? the measures now taken to snp- 
pr^s tiicm. The horse squadron of militia, com¬ 
manded by jMajsr Galbraith, is already joined by 
tw o or more troops of cavalry, which will occupy all 
the lower passes of this wild counti'y; tln-ee hun¬ 
dred Highl'inders, under the two gentlemen you 
saw at the hm, are iu possession of the upper part, 
and various strong parties from the garrison are 
secuidng the bills and glens in different directions. 
Our last accounts of Hob Hoy correspond with what 
this fellow has confessed, that, finding himself sur¬ 
rounded on all foide.s, he had dismissed the greater 
ptirt of his follow'ers, with the purpose either of 
lying concealed, or of making his escape timough 
his superior knowledge of the passes,” 

** 1 dinna ken,” said the Bailie; ** there’s mair 
brani^ than brains in Gai'schattachin’s head this 
morning— And I wadna, «an I were you. Captain, 
rest my main dependence on the llielaiidmen — 
hawk^ winna pike oat hawks* eeii. They may quar¬ 
rel amang themsdls, and gie ilk itlier ill names, and 
raayb^ a eladb wi*a claymore; but they are sure to 
join'^h tlie lang nm, against a* civilized folk, tliat 
vvojvr b|»eeks on tlieh’ hmder ends, md liae pui’ses 
in their pouches.” 

Aj^i’ently Biese admonitions were not altoge¬ 
ther tlirown away oh Captain Thornton. He re- 
Ids . line pf march^ commanded his soldiers 
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to unsling their firelocks and fix their hayoiietSi 
and formed an advanced and rear-guard, each con > 
sisting of a uon-cominiasioned officer and two soK 
diers, wlio received strict ordei*s to keep an alert 
look-out. Boiigal miderw'ent another and very 
close examination, iu which lie steadfastly asserted 
the ti‘uth of what he had before affirmed; and be¬ 
ing rebuked on account of the suspicious and dan¬ 
gerous appearance of the route by which ho was 
guiding them, he answered with a sort of testiness 
that seemed very natui’al, “ Her nainsell didna mak 
ta i-oad; au sheutlemans likit grand roads, she suld 
hae {)ided at Glasco.” 

All this pa.ssed off well enough, and we resumed 
our progress. 

Our route, though leading towards the lake, bad 
hitherto been so much shaded by wood, that we 
only from time to time obtained a glimpse of tliat 
b'caiitifui sheet of water. But the road now sud¬ 
denly emerged from the forest ground, and, wind¬ 
ing close by the margin of the loch, afforded us a 
full view of its sjuieious mirror, wliicli now, the 
breeze having totally subsided, reflected in still 
magnificence the high dark lieathy mountains, Iiuge 
grey rocks, and shaggy banks, by winch it is en- 
I circled. The hills now sunk on its imirgin so doso- 
j ly, and were so broken and precipitous, as to afford 
no piissage exce 2 >t just u})on llu' mirrow line of the 
track which we occupied, and which w'us overhung 
wiiii rocks, from wliicli wo niiglit have been de¬ 
stroyed merely by rolling down stones, without 
i much possibility of offering resistance. Add to thl>, 

I tli.it, u.s the road winded round every promontory 
and Uiy which indented the lake, there was rarely* 
a possibility of seeing a hundred yards before us. 
Our commaiidc'r iqipeared to take some alarm at 
the nature the pa.ss iu which he was engaged, 
which displayed it.sdf in rc])eated order.s to liis 
soldiers to be on tlie alert, and in many threats of 
instant death to Dougal, if he should be found to 
have led tliem into danger. Dougal received those 
threats with an air of stiqiid inq>enctrabllity, whitdi 
might arise oltlier fivnn censeious imn/cence,, or 
from dogged resolution. 

‘‘ If sheutlemans wore soeldng ta Red Groga- 
racli,” lie said, “ to be sure they couldna expect 
to find her without some wee diinger.” 

Just as the Highlander uttered these words, a 
halt was made by the corjionil commanding tlie 
advance, who sent back one of the file who formed 
it, to toil tlie Cajitain that the path iu front was 
occupied by Highlanders, stationed on a comnuujd- 
ing jioiut of particular difficulty. Almost at the 
same instant a soldier from the rear came to say, 
tlmt they heard the sound of a bagpipe in the 
woods through which we had just passed. Captain 
Thornton, a man of conduct as well as coura^^e, in¬ 
stantly resolved to force tlie pass in front, withou* 
waiting till ho was assailed from the roar; and, 
assuring his soldiers that the bagpipes which they 
heard were those of the fxdendly Higlikindera who 
were advancing to their assistance, he stated to 
them tlie importance of advancing and secnriiig 
Hob Hoy, if possible, before tliese auxiliaries should 
come up to divide with them the honour, as well ttg 
the reward whidi was placed on tlie bead of tills ^ 
celebrated freebooter. He therefore ordei'ed the 
rear*gnai*d to join the centre, and both to close up 
to the advance, doubling his files, so as to occupy 
witli liij^ column the whole practicable part of Uic 
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road, and to present such a front as its breadth 
admitted. Dougal, to whom he said in a whisper, 
“ You dog, if you have deceived me, you shall die 
ior it!” was placed in tlie centre, between two 
grenadiers, witli positive orders to shoot him if he 
attempted an escape. The same situation was 
assigned to us, as being the safest, and Captain 
'I'homton, tiiking his lialf-pike from the soldier who 
carried it, placed himself at the head of hia little 
detachment, and gave tiie word to march forward. 

The party advanced with the finnnesa of Eng¬ 
lish soldiei’s. Not so Andrew Fair service, who was 
frightened out of his wits; and not so, if truth 
must be told, either the Ik'iilie or 1 myself, wdio, 
without feeling the same degree of trepidation, 
could not with stoical indifference see our lives 
exposed to hazard in a quarrel with wliicli we had 
no concern. But there was neither time for re¬ 
monstrance nor remedy. 

We approaclied within about twenty yards of 
the spot where the advanced-guard had seen some 
appearance of an enemy. It was one of those pro¬ 
montories which nm into the lake, and round the 
base of which the road had hitherto winded in the 
manner I have described. In the present case, 
however, the jiath, instead of keeping the water's 
edge, scaled the promontory by one or tw'o rapid 
zigzags, cari’ied in a broken track along the preci¬ 
pitous face of a slaty gi'ey rock, which would other 
w’ise have been absolutely inaccessible. On the 
top of this rock, only to be approached by a road 
so broken, so nari’ow', and so precarious, the cor¬ 
poral declared he had seen the bonnets and long- 
barrelled guns of several mountaineers, apparently 
couched among the long heath and brushwood 
which crested the eminence. Captain Thoniton 
ordered him to move forward w'itli three files, to 
dislodge the supposed ambuscade, while at a more 
slow but steady pace, he advanced to his support 
with the rest of liis party. 

The attack which he meditated was prevented by 
the unexpected apparition of a female upon, the 
summit 01 the rock. Stand!” she said, with a 
('ommanding tone, “ and tell me what ye seek in 
MacGregor’s country 1 ” 

I have seldom seen a finer or more commanding 
‘form than this woman. She might be between tlie 
term of forty and fifty years, and hud a countenance 
which must once have been of a masculine cast of 
beauty; though now, imprinted with deep lines by 
expoBm’c to rough w'eathcr, and perliaps by the 
wasting influence of grief and passion, its features 
were only strong, harsh, and expressive. She wore 
her plaid, not drawn around her head and shoul- 
dci'S, as is the fiishion of the women in Scotland, 
but disposed around her body as the Highland sol¬ 
diers wear theirs. She had a man’s bonnet, with 
a feather in it, an unsheathed sword in her hand, 
and a pair of pistols at her girdle. 

** It’s Helen Campbell, Hob’s wife,” said the 
Bailie, in a whisper of considerable alarm; and 
thare will be broken heads amang us or it’s lang.” 

^ What seek ye here ? ” she asked agaiii of Cap¬ 
tain Thornton, who had himself advanced to recon¬ 
noitre. 

** We seek the outlaw. Hob Roy MacGregor 
Campbell,” answered the officer, and make no 
Vw on women; therefore offer no vain opposition 
to the king’s troops, and assure yourself of ciril 
ttoatment.” 


Ay,” retorted the Amazon, " J am no 
to your tender mercies. Ye have left me neltper 
name nor fame—my mother’s bones will shrank 
aside in their grave when mine are laid beside them 
—Ye have left me and mine neither house nor hold, 
blanket nor bedding, cattle to feed us, or flocks to 
clothe us—Ye liave taken from us all—all 1—The 
very name of our ancestors have ye taken away^ 
and now ye come for our lives.” ! 

1 seek no man’s life,” replied the Captain j “ I ! 
only execute my orders. If you are alone, good 
woman, you have nought to fear—if there are any 
with you so rash as to offer useless resistance, their 
own blood bo on their own heads. Move forward, 
sergeant.” 

‘‘ Forw^ard! march 1 ” said the non-commissioned 
officer. Huzza, my boys, for Rob Roy’s head and 
a purse of gold! ” 

He quickened his pace into a run, followed by 
the six soldiers; — but as they attained the first 
traverse of the ascent, the flash of a dozen of fire¬ 
locks from various parts of the pass parted in qiflick 
succession and deliberate aim. The sergeant, shat 
through the body, still struggled to gain the ascent, 
raised himself by his hands to clamber up the face 
of the rock, but relaxed his grasp, alter a despe¬ 
rate effci c, and falling, rolled from the face of the 
cliff into the deep lake, wdicre ho perished. Of the 
soldiers, three fell, slain or disabled; the others 
retreated on their main body, all more or less 
wounded. 

“ Grenadiers, to the front!” said Captam Thorn¬ 
ton.—You are to recollect, that in those days this 
description of soldiery actually carried that destruc¬ 
tive species of firew'ork from which they derive their 
name. The four grenadiers moved to the front ac¬ 
cordingly. Tl\e officer commanded the rest of the 
p:irty to be ready to support them, and only saying 
to us, “ Look to your safety, gentlemen,” gave, in 
rapid succession, the word to the grenadiers—“ Open 
your pouches—handle yoiu* grenades—blow you^ 
matches—fall on.” ^ 

The whole advanced wdth a shout, headed by Cap¬ 
tain Thornton,—the grenadiers preparing to throw 
their gi’ciiades among the bushes where the ambus¬ 
cade lay, and the musketeers to support them by 
an instant and close assault. Dougal, forgotten in 
the scuffle, wisely crept into the thicket which over¬ 
hung that part of the road where w e had first halted, 
wliich he ascended w ith the activity of a wild cat. 

1 follow’ed his example, instinctively recollecting, 
that tlie fire of the Highlanders would sweep the 
open track. I clambered until out of breath; for a 
continued spattering fire, in which every shot was 
multiplied by a thousand echoes, the hissing of the 
kindled fusees of the grenades, and the successive 
explosion of those missiles, mingled with the huzzas 
of the soldiers, and the yells and cries of their High¬ 
land antagonists, fonned a contrast which added— 

1 do not sliame to own it—wings to my desire to 
reach a place of safety. The difficulties of the ascent 
soon increased so much that I despaired of reach¬ 
ing Dougal, who seemed to swing himself from rock 
to rock, and stump to stump, with the facility of a 
squiri'el, and I turned down my eyes to seo^^t 
had become of my other companions. Botll w^^ - 
brought to a very awkward stand-still. 

The Bailie, to whom 1 suppose fear had given 
a temporary share of agility, had ascended about 
tw'enty feet from tlie path, when his fobt slippliigi 
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'^he titraddlcd from one nuge fmginent of rock to 
aSofKer^ lie would have slumbered with his father 
the deacon, w'hose acts and words he was so fond 
of quoting, but for a projecting branch of a ragged 
thorn, which, catching hold of the skirts of his riding 
coat, supported liim in mid air, where he dangled 
not unlike to the sign of the Golden Fleece over the 
door of a mercer in the Trongate of his native city. 

As for Andrew I’aii'service, he had advanced with 
better success, until ho had attained the top of a 
bare cliff, which, rising above the Avood, exposed 
him, at least in his own opinion, to all the dangers 
of the neighbouring skirmish, while, at the same 
time, it was of such a precipitous and impracticable 
nature, that he dared neither to advance nor retreat. 
Footing it up and down upon the narrow space 
which tho top of the cliff afforded (very like a fel¬ 
low at a country-fair dancing upon a trencher), lie 
roared jSfor mercy in Gaelic and English alternately, 
according to the side on which the scale of victory 
seeirjabd to predominate', while his exclamations were 
oajiy answered by the groans of the Bailie, who siif- 
fffod much, not only irom apprehension, but from 
the pendulous posture in Avhich he hung .suspended 
by the loins. 

On perceiving tho Bailie’s precarious situation, 
my first idea was to attempt to render him assist¬ 
ance ; but this was impossible without the concur¬ 
rence of Andrew, whom neither sign, nor entreaty, 
nor command, nor expostulation, could inspire with 
courage to adventui’o the descent from his painful 
elevation, where, like an unskilful and obnoxious 
minister of state, unable to escape from the emi¬ 
nence to which he had presumptuously ascended, he 
continued to pour fortli ])iteous prayers for nu'rcy, 
which no ono heard, and to skip to and fro, writli- 
iiig his body into all possible antic shapes to avoid 
the balls which he conceived to bo whistling around 
liim. 

In IV fcAV minutes this cause of terror ceased, for 
the^hre, at first so well sustained, now sunk at once 
sure sign that the contiict was concluded. To 
rain some spot from which T could sec how the day 
l>ad gone w'as now my object, in order to appeal to 
the mercy of tho victors, who, I trusted (whichever 
side might be gainers), would not suffer the lituiest 
Bailie to remain suspended, like the cotfiii of Ma- 
hoinet, between heaven and earth, without lending | 
a hand to disengage him. At length, by dint of 1 
scrambling, 1 found a spot which commanded a view , 
of the field of battle. It was indeed t'lided; and, j 
as my mind already augure<l, from tho place and j 
circumstances attending the contest, it had termi- j 
nated in tlie defeat of Captain Thornton. I saw a 
party of Highlanders in the act of disarming that 
officer, and the scanty remainder of liis party. They 
consisted of about twelve men, most of whom were 
Wounded, who, smTOimded by treble their number, 
and without the power either to advance or retreat, 
exposed to a murdferous and well-aimed fire, which 
they had no means of returning with effect, had at 
length laid down their arms by the order of their 
officer, when he saw that the road in his rear was 
ocanpied, and that protracted resistance would he 
oalpf wasting the lives of his brave foUoAvers. By 
the I^iighlanders, who fought under cover, the vic¬ 
tory W'as cheaply bought, at the expense of one 
man slain and two wpunded by the grenades. AH 
tliis I learned afterwards. At present I only com¬ 
prehended the general result of the day, from 


seeing the Englisli officer, whose face was covered 
with blood, stripped of his hat and arras, and his 
men, Avitli sullen and dejected countenances, which 
marked their deep regi'et, enduring, from the wild 
and martial figures who surrounded them, the se« 
vere measures to which the laws of war subject 
the vanquished for security of the victors. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

Woe to the vanquish'd!’* was stern Brenno’s word. 

When sunk proud Rome beneath the Gallic sword — 

“ Woe to the vanquish'd! ” when his massive blade 

Boro down the scale against her ransom weigh’d ; 

And on the field of foughteu battle still, 

Woe knows no limits save the victor's will. 

The Gavlliad, 

I ANXIOUSLY endeavoured to distinguish Dougal 
among the victors. I had little doubt that the part 
he had played was assumed, on purpose to lead the 
English officer into the defile, a.nd I could not help 
admiring the address with Avhich the ignorant, and 
apparently half-brntul savage, had veiled his ])ur- 
poso, and the affected reluctance with which ho had 
suffered to be extracted from him the false infor¬ 
mation which it must have been bis purpose from 
the beginning to communicate. I foresaw we should 
incur some danger on approaching the victors in the 
first flush of their success, which was not unstained 
with cnielty; for one or two of the soldiers, whose 
wounds prev'eiited them from rising, were poniarded 
by the victors, or rather by some ragged Highland 
boys who had mingled with them. I concluded, 
therefore, it would be uii; :ife to present ourselves 
without some mediator; and as Campbell, whom 
I now could uot but identify with the celebrated 
freebooter Rob Roy, Avas nOAvhere to be seen, I 
resolved to claim the protection of Ids emissary, 
Dougal. 

After gazing everywhere in vain, I at. length 
retraced my steps to see Avliat assistance f could 
individually render to my unlucky friend, when, to 
my groat joy, 1 saw Mr Jarvie delivered from his 
state of suspense; and though very black in the 
face, and much deranged in the garments, safely 
seated beneath the rock, in front of which he had 
licen 90 lately suspended. 1 hastened to join him 
and offer my congratulations, Avhich he was at first 
far from receiving in the spirit of cordiality with 
Avliicli they Avere offered. A heavy fit of coughing 
scarce permitted him breath enough to express 
the broken hints Avhich he threw out against my 
sincerity, 

“ Uh! uh ! uh ! uh!—they say a friend—uhl 
uh ! — a friend sticketh closer than a brither—uh I 
uh I uh! When I came up here, Maistcr Osbal^ ] 
distone, to this country, cursed of God and man 
■—uh! uh!—Heaven forgie me for swearing—on 
nao man’s errand but yours, d’ ye think it was fair. 
— uh! uh! uh!—to leave intA, first, to be shot or 
droAvned atAveen red-wud Highlanders and red¬ 
coats; and next, to be hung up between heaven 
and eai’th, like an auld potato-bogle, without sae 
muckle as trying — uhl uh 1 — sae muckle as try¬ 
ing to relieve me?” 

I made a thousand apologies, and laboured so 
hard to represent the impossibility of my affording 
him relief by my oAvn unassistetl es^rtions, that 
at length I succeeded, and the Bailie, who was 
as placable as hasty in his temper, extended hi# 
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favour to mo once more. T next took the Jikerty 
of askiji" him how he had contrived to extneate 
himself. 

Me extricate i T might hac hnng there till the 
day of judgment or T could hae helped mysell, wi’ 
my head hinging dowm on the tac side, an<l my heels 
on the tother, like the yam scales in the weigli- 
liouse. It was the creature Dougal that extricated 
me, as he did yestroeu ; lio cuttit aff the tails o’ my 
coat wi’ his durk, and another gillie and him sot 
mo on my legs as cleverly as if I hn<l never been atf 
them. But to aee what a tiling glide braid claith 
is! Had I been in ony o’ your rotten Frencli cam¬ 
lets now, or your drah-dc-la'rries, it would line 
screeded like an nuld rag wi’ sic a weight as 
mine. But fair fa’ tlic weaver tliat wrought the 
weft o’t!—I swung and bohhit yonder as safe as 
a gahbart^ that’s moored by a tlircc-ply cable at 
the Broomielaw.'’ 

{ now inquired what had become of his pre¬ 
server. 

The creature,” so ho continued to call the Iligh- 
hmdman, contrived to let me ken there wad be 
danger in gaim near the leddy till he came hack, 
and bade me stay hen?. 1 am o’ the mind,” he 
continued, “ tliat he’s seeking after you—it’s a 
considerate creature—and troth, I wad swear he 
w'aa right about the leddy, as he ea's her, too— 
Helen Campbell was nano o’ the maist douce mai¬ 
dens, nor meekest wives neither, and folk say 
that Rob himsell stands in awe o’ her. I doubt 
she w’inna ken mo, for it’s mony years since we 
met—I am clear for w'aiting for tlie Dougal criia- 
ture or w'c gang near her.” 

1 signified my acquiescence in this reasoning; 
hut it was not the will of fate that day that tlie 
Bailie’s pnidence should profit himseif or any 
one else. 

Andi’cw Faii’serviee, though he had ceased to 
caper on the pinnacle upon tin* cessation of tlie 
firing, which had given occasion for his wliirnsical 
exercise, continued, ns pcrelicd on the top of an 
exposed cliff, too couspicnous an object to escape 
the sharp eyes of the Highlauih'rs, whon they bi'<l 
time to look a little around tlieni. Wo ivere ap¬ 
prized be was discovered, by a wild and loud halloo 
set up among the asscmJ»lod vietoi’s, three or f nii’ 
of whom instantly plunged into the copsewooth and 
nsconded the rocky side of the hill in difrerent 
directions tow'ards the place wliorc they had dis¬ 
covered this whimsical apparition. 

Those who arrived first ivitliin gunsliot of poor 
Andrew, did not trouble themselves to offer lum any 
assistance in the ticklish posture of liis affairs, hut 
levelling their long Spanish-barrelled guns, gave 
Ijim to understand, by signs wdiich admitted of no 
misconstruction, that he must contrive to come down 
and submit himself to their mercy, or be marked 
at from beneath, like a regimental target ect up for 
ball-practice Witli swh a fonnidable hint for ven¬ 
turous exertion, Andrew Fnii'service could no longer 
iiesntate ; the mor(? imminent peril overcame his 
sense of that which seemed less inevitable, and he 
began to descend the cliff at all risks, clutching to 
the ivy and oak stumps, and projecting fragments 
of rocK> with an almost feverish anxiety, and never 
failing, as circumstances left him a hand at liberty, 


t A kind of Itghtcar used In the river C3yde,—probably from 
the French 


to extend it to the plaided gentry bolow in a!Tj|||dfi- 
tndc of supplication, as if to deprecate the discllai’gc 
of their levelled fire-arms. In a word, the fejdow, 
under the influence of a counteracting motive for 
terror, achieved a safe descent from bis perilous 
eminence, wdiich, I verily believe, nothing but the 
fear of instant death could have moved him to at¬ 
tempt. The aw'kward mode of Andrew’s descent 
greatly amused the Jiighlanders hclow', wlio fired a 
shot or two while be w'as engaged in it, without tlie 
purpose of injuring him, as I believe, but merely 
to enhance tlie amusement they derived fj’om his 
extreme terror, and the superlative exertions of 
agility to which it excited him. 

At length he attained firm and comparatively 
level gi'ouiid — or rather, to speak more correctly, 
his foot slipping at the last point of descent, he fell i 
on the eai'fh ut his full length, ajid was raised by the | 
assistance of the Highlanders, who stood to receive ] 
him, and who, ere lie gained liis legs, stripped him 
not only of the whole contents of his pockets, hut 
of periwig, hat, coat, doublet, stockings, and s^os, 
jierforming the feat wuth siicli admirable celerity, 
that, although he fell on his back a welDclolhed 
and <leccnt burgbor-sceming serving-man, he arose 
a forked, uncased, bald-paled, beggarly-looking 
scarecrow. Yhthout respect to the pain which his 
undcfciKlcd toes experienced from the shaiqi on- 
counter of the rocks over wliich they huiTied him, 
those who had detected Andrew proceeded to drag 
him downward towards the road through all the 
intervening obstacles. 

In file coui’se of their descent, Mr Jarrio and 1 
became exposed to their lynx-eyed observation, 
and instantly balf-a-dozoii of armed Iliglilandors 
thronged around us, with di*awn dirks and swords 
pointed at our facejs and throats, and cocked pistols 
presented against our bodies. To have ofTeired re¬ 
sistance w ould have been madness, especially as we 
bad no ^ycaponR capable of supporting such a de¬ 
monstration. We therefore submitted to our fat,e^ 
and, witli groat roughness on the part of those 
assisted at onr toilette, wc.re in the act of being re- 
iluccd to as unsophisticated a state (to use King 
bear’s phrase) as the plumcloss biped Andi'ew 
Fairservicc, wiio stood shivering between fear and 
cold at a few yards’ distance. Good cliaiice, limv- j 
ever, saved us fi*om this extremity of wTetched- 
ness; for, just ns I had yielded uj) my cravat (a 
smart Steinkirk, by the way, and richly laced), and 
the Bailie had been disrobed of the fragments of 
his riding-coat—enter Dougal, and the scene was 
ch.anged. i\v a high tone of expostulation, mixed 
with oaths and threats, as far as 1 could conjecture 
the tenor of his language from the violence of liis 
gestures, he oonifKilled the plunderers, however 
reluctant, not only to give up their further depreda¬ 
tions on our proiierty, but to restore the spoil they 
had already appi*opriated. He snatched my cravat 
from the fellow who had scized it, and twisted it 
(in the zeal of his restitution) around my neck with 
such suffocatirjg energy as made me think that he 
had not only been, during his residence at Gl^ow, 
a substitute of the jailor, but must moreover, have 
taken lessons as an apprentice of tlie han^fimn. 
He flung tlie tattered remnants of Mr Jarviiii’s oOat 
around bis shoulders, and as more Highlanders 
began to flock tow'ards ns flrom the high road^ Ke 
lea the way downwards, directing and comffiand- 
iii? the others to afford ns, but partienlarly tits i 
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the as;si$tauc6 necessary to our descending 
^li^djBparative ease and safety. It was, however, 
in vain that Andi’ew Fah*service employed his lungs 
in obsecrating a share of Dougal’s protection, or at 
leiiat his interference to procure restoration of lus 
shoes, 

“ Na, na,^^ said Dougal, in reply, she’s nae gen¬ 
tle body, I tx’ow; her potters liae ganged parefoot, 
or she’s muclde mista’eii.” And, leaving Andrew 
to follow at his leisure, or rather at such leisure as 
the surrounding crowd were pleased to indulge him 
with, he hurried us down to tlie pathway in which 
the skirmish had been fought, aud hastened to pre¬ 
sent us as additional captives to the female leader 
of his band. 

We were dragged before her accordingly, Dougal 
fighting, sti'uggling, screaming, as if he wore the 
party most apprehensive of hurt, and repulsing, by 
Uireats jand efforts, all those who attempted to take 
a nearer iuterest in our ca])ture than he seemed to 
do Ini^nself. At length we were placed befox'c the 
he2|6me of the day, whose appearance, as well as 
tljHee of the savage, uncouth, yet martial figures 
• '<vho surrounded us, stinick me, to own the truth, 
witli considerable apprehension. 1 do not know if 
Helen MacGregor had personally mingled in tlie 
fniy, and indeed 1 was afterwards given to under- 
sUad the contrary; but the specks of blood on her 
l;n)W, her hands and naked arms, as well as on 
tlie blade of the sword which she continued to hold 
in licr hand — her tlnshed countenance, and the 
disordered state of the raven locks which escaped 
from under the red bonnet and plume that formed 
her head-di’css, seemed all to intimate that she had 
taken an immediate share in the eonfiict. Her keen 
black eyes aud features expressed an imagination 
iufiamed by the pride of gratified revenge, and the 
triumph of victory. Yet there was uothing posi¬ 
tively sanguinary, or cruel, in her deportment; 
and she reminded me, \vhen the imiuediate alarm 
of the interview was ov'er, of some of the paintings 
seen of the inspired heroines in the (athulic 
efliurches of France. Slio was not, indeed, sidli- 
cieutly beautiful for a Judith, nor had she the iji- 
tpired expression of features which painters have 
given to Debor.'ih, or to the wife of Hober the Keuite, 
at whose feet the strong oppressor of Israel, who 
dwelled in llaroshcth of the Gentiles, bowed down, 
fell, aud lay a dead man. Nevertheless, the enthu¬ 
siasm by wliich she w'as agitated, gave her counte¬ 
nance and deportment, wildly dignified in themsel ves, 

, an air which made her approach nearly to the ideas 
of tliose wonderful artists, vvho gave to the eye the 
heroines of Scripture history. 

I was uncertain in what terms to accost a per¬ 
sonage so uncommon, when JMr Jarvie, breaking 
the ice wnth a preparatory cough (for the speed with 
which he bad been brought into her presence had 
again impeded his respiration), addressed her as 
follows:—Uhl uh! &c. &c. I am very happy 
to have tills joyful opportunity” (a quaver in liis 
voice strongly belied the emphasis wdiich he stu* 
dioui^y laid on the word joyful)—this joyful oc- 
caa^,” he resumed, trying to give tlie adjective a 
moil suitable accentuation, ** to wish my kinsman 
Horn’s wife a very good morning — Uh! uh! — 
How^ a* wi’ ye” ^by this time he had talked liim- 
self mto his usual jog-trot manner, which exhibited 
a mixture of familiarity and self-impdrtance) — 
^ How’s a’ wi’ ye this lang time? Ye’ll hae for- 
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gotten me, Mrs MacCreg<'r CuiupboU, as voui 
cousin—uh! uh !—but ye ‘il mind my hither, Dea* 
con Nicol Jarvie, in the Saut Market o’ Glasgow? 
—an honest niiui he was, and a sponsible, ana re- 
spectit you and yours. Sae, as I said bchire, X am 
right glad to see yon, Mrs MacGregor Campbell, 
as my kinsman’s wife. 1 wad crave tho liberty of 
a kinsman to salute you, but tliat your gillies keep 
such a dolefu’ fast baud o’ my ai’ms; aud, to speak 
Heaven’s truth and a magistrate’s, ye wadna be the 
waur of a cogfa’ o’ water birforo ye welcomed your 
friends.” ^ 

Tliere was sonfethiug m the familiarity of this 
introduction which ill bLiitcvi the exalted state of 
temper of the person to whom it was addressed, 
then busied with distributing dooms of death, and 
w'arm from con(j[uest in a perilous encounter. 

What fellow are you,” she said, “ that dare 
to claim landred w ith the MacGregor, and neither 
wear his dress nor b})e:ik bis language! — What 
are you, that have the tongue aud the liabit of the 
hoimd, and yet seek to lie down with the deer I” 

“ 1 duina ken,” said tlie undaunted Bailie, “ if 
the kindred has ever been weel redd out to you yet, 
cousin—but it’s Icen’d, and can be proved. My 
motlier, Elspeth MacX’arlaue, was the w-ifo of my 
father, Deacon Nicol Jarvie—peace be wi’ tliem 
bailh ! —and Elspeth was the daughter of Parlane 
MacFarlane, at the Sheehng o’ Loch Sloy. Now, 
tliis Parlane MacFarlane, as hia survivmg daughter 
Maggy MacFarlane, alias MacNab, wha married 
Duncan MacNab o’ StuckavraUachan, can testify, 
stood as near to your gudcmmi, Rubin MacGregor, 
as in the fourth degree of kindred, for”- 

The virago lopped tlie genealogical ti'ee, by de¬ 
manding haughtily, “ If a stream of rushing ivater 
acknowledged any relation with the portion witli' 
drawn from it for the mean domestic uses of those 
who dwelt on its banks! ” 

“ Vera tnio, kiiisw'uman,” said the Bailie; but 
for a’ that, the burn wad be glad to hae the niill- 
dam back again in simmer, w'hen the chuckio staiiog 
are w'bite in the sun. 1 kou weel eneugh you Hie- 
liiitl folk hand us Glasgow [leople light and cheap 
fur our language and our dacs ;—but everybody 
speaks tlieir native tongue that they learned in in¬ 
fancy; and it would be a dalt-like thing to see me 
wi’ my fat wame in a short llieland coat, tuid mj 
puir bliui’t houghs gartered below the knee, like auc 
o’ your lang-leggeil gillies. Mair by token, kias- 
womaii,” he continued, in defiance of various iu- 
timatious by which Dougal seemed to recommend 
silence, as well as of the iiuirks of impatience which 
the Amazon evuieed at his loquacity, “ 1 wad hae 
yc to mind that the king’s errand whiles comes in 
the cailgcr's gate, aud that, for as high as ye may 
think o’ the gudoman, as it’s right every wife should 
honour her husband—thei-e’s Scripture warrant 
for that—yet as high as ye baud him, as I was 
saying, I liae been serviceable to l^b ere uowj,— 
forbye a set o’ pearlins 1 sent yoursell when ye was 
gaun to be married, and when Rob was an honest 
weel-doing ikover, and nano o’ this unlawfu’ work, 
wi’ fighting, and Hashes, and fluff-gibs, disturbing 
tho king’s peace and disanning his soldiers.” 

Ho had apparently touclted on a key wliich liis 
kinswoman could not brook. She drew hernsH&lf up 
to her full height, and betrayed the acuteness of 
her feelings by a laugh of mingled scorn and bit¬ 
terness. 





V Bhc’said, ** yow, and as you, mi^ht 

claim a rektioB to us when we btoopcd to he the 
paltry wretches fit to exist under your dominion, 
as your hewers of wood and drawers of water—to 
find cattle for your banquets, and subjects for your 
laws to oppress and trample on. But now we are 
free—free by the very act which left us neither 
house nor hearth, food nor covering—which be¬ 
reaved me of all—of all—and mkkes me groan when 
I think I must still ciimber the earth for other pim- 
poses than those of vengeance. And I will carry on 
th^work tliis day has so well commenced, by a 
deed that shall bi^jak all hands between MacGregor 
and the Lowland chnries. Ilei'e— Allan—Dougal 
— bind these Sassenachs neck and heel together, 
and throw them into the Highland loch to seek for 
their Highland kinsfolk.” 

The Bailie, alarmed at this mandate, was com¬ 
mencing an expostulation, which probably would 
l:ave only inflamed the violent passions of the per¬ 
son whom he addressed, when Dougal threw him¬ 
self between them, and in his own language, which 
he spoke with a fluency and rapidity strongly con¬ 
trasted by the slow, imperfect, and idiot-liko nianner 
in wliich he expressed himself in English, poured 
forth what I doubt not was a very animated plead¬ 
ing in our behalf. 

His mistress replied to him, or rather ent short 
his harangue, by exclaiming in English (as if de¬ 
termined to make us taste in anticipation the full 
bitterness of death)—“ Base dog, and son of a dog, 
do you dispute my commanda ? Should 1 toll ye 
to cut out their tongues and put them into each 
other’s throats, to try which wojild there best knap 
Southron, or to tear out their hearts and put them 
into each other’s breasts, to see wliich would there 
best plot treason against the MacGregor — and such 
things have been done of old in the day of revenge, 
when our fatliers had wrongs to redress—Should I 
command you to do this, would it be your part to 
dispute my ordcre 1 ” 

To be sure, to be sure,” Dougal replied, with 
nccentsof profound submission ; “ her pleasure suld 
be done — tiit’s but reason ;—but an it were — tat 
is, an it could be thought the same to her to coup 
the ill-faurcd loon of ta red-coat Captain, and hims 
corporal Cramp, and twa three o’ the red-coats into 
the loch, hersell wad do’t wi’ miickle mair great 
satisfaction than to hui-t ta honest civil shentlcmaus 
as were friends to the Gregarach, and came up on 
the Chief’s assurance, and not to do no treason, .as 
hersell could testify.” 

The lady w'as about to reply, when a few wild 
strains of a pibroch were heard advancmg up the 
road from Aberfoil, the same probably whicli had 
reached the ears of Captain Thomton’s rear-guard, 
and determined him to force his way onward rather 
than return to the village, on finding the pass occu¬ 
pied. The skirmish being of very short duration, 
the armed men who followed this martial melody, 
iiad not, although quickening tlieir march when 
th^ heard the firing, been able to andve in time 
sufficient to take any share in the rencontre. The 
victory, therefore, was complete without tliem, .and 
they now arrived only to sliare in the triumph of 
their countrymen. 

There was a marked difference betwixt the ap- 
^arance of these new comers and that of tlie party 
by which om^ escoi»thad been defeated—and it was 
greatly in favour of the fonuer. Among the High¬ 


landers who sutTOunded the Chiefi^ess^ ^ 
presume to call her so without dflhnce l» 
were men in tho extremity of boys scairct able 
to bear a sword, and even women—all, in ihort, 
whom the last necessity urges to take up arms: 
and it added a shade of bitter shame to the dejec¬ 
tion wliich clouded Thornton’s manly countenance, 
when he found that the numbers and position of a 
foe, otherwise so despicable, had enabled them to 
conquer his brave veterans. But the thirty or forty 
Highlanders who now joined the others, w^ere all 
men in the prime of youth or manhood, active 
clean-made fellows, whose short hose and belted 
plaids set out their sinewy limbs to the best ad¬ 
vantage. Their arms were as superior to those of 
the first party as their dress and appeai’ance. The 
followers of the female Chief had axes, scythes, 
and other antique weapons, in aid of their guns; 
and some had only clubs, daggers, and long Icnives. 
But of the second party, most had pistols at the 
belt, and almost all had dirks hanging 'at the 
pouches which they wore in front. Each Inad a 
good gun in his hand, and a broadsword by hiS side, 
besides a stout round target, made of light wood, 
covered with leather, and curiously studded with 
brass, and liaving a steel pike screwed into the 
centre. These hung on their left shoulder during 
a march, or while they were engaged in exchanging 
fire with the enemy, and w'ere worn on the left arm 
when they charged with sword in hand. 

But it was easy to see that this chosen band had 
not arrived from a victory such as they found their 
ill-appointed companions possessed of. Tho pibroch 
sent forth occasionally a few wailing notes expres¬ 
sive of a very different sentiment from triumph; 
and when they ap})eared before the wife of their 
Chieftain, it was in silence, and with downcast and 
melancholy lo(»ks. They paused when they ap- 
pro4ached her, and tho pipes again sent forth the 
sain© wild and melancholy strain. 

Helen rushed towards them witli a coimtenauec 
in which anger was mingled with apprehensioiT!?^ 

‘‘ What means tliis, Alaster ?” she said to ^he 
inuistrel — “ why a lament in the moment of vic¬ 
tory!!— Robert—Hainish — where’s the MacGre¬ 
gor?— where’s your father! ” 

Her sons, who led the band, advanced with slow 
and iiTesolute steps towards her, and murmured a 
few words in Gaelic, at hearing which she set Up a 
shriek that made iiie rocks ring again, in which all 
the women and boys joined, clapping their hands, i 
and yelling as if tlieir lives had been expiring in I 
the sound. The mountain echoes, silent since the 
military sounds of battle had ceased^ had now to 
answer these frantic and discordant shrieks of sor¬ 
row, which drove the very night-birds fioun their 
haunts in the rocks, os if they w^ere startled to hear 
orgies more hideous and ill-omened than their own, 
performed in the face of open day. 

“ Taken !” repeated Helen, when the clamour 
had subsided —^ Taken! — captive !—and you live 
to say so ?—Coward dOgs I did I nurse you for this, i 
that you should spare your blood on your father’s 
enemies I or see him prisoner, and come biick to 
tell it?” #7 I 

The sons of MacGregor, to whom this explostula- 
tion was addressed, wei^e youths, of whom the eld^ i 
had hardly attaint his tiventieth year, | 

or James, the elder of these youths, was the tallest 
by a head, and much handsomer than his brother: 



eyes, witli a profusion of fair hair, 
whioF^tfeSnied from under his smart blue boamct, 
made Ids whole appe^nce a most favourable spo- 
eitnen of the Highland youth. The younger was 
called Robert; but, to distinguish him from his 
father, the Highlanders add(;d the epithet Oip or 
the young. Dark haiir, and dark features, with a 
ruddy glow of health and animation, and a form 
strong and well-set beyond his years, completed 
the sketch of the young mountaineer. 

Both now stood before their mother with coun¬ 
tenances clouded with grief and shame, and lis¬ 
tened, with the most respectful submission, to tlic 
reproaches with which she loaded them. At length, 
when her resentment appeared in some degree to 
subside, the eldest, spealung in Knglish, probably 
that he might not be understood by their followers, 
endeavoured respectfidly to vindicate himself and 
his brothei’ from his mother’s reproaches. I wiks 
so near Him as to comprehend much of what he 
said ; ^0, as it was of great consequence to me to 
bo poj&ssed of information in this strange Crisis, 1 
failjiP^ot to listen as attentively as T could. 

q^hc MacGregor,” his son stated, “ had bet'u 
called out upon a trusting with a Lowland liallion. 
who came with a token from” — he muttered the 
name very low, but I tliought it sounded like my 
own. The MacOicgor,” he said, “accepted of the 
invitation, but conimimded the Saxon who brought 
the message to be detained, as a hostage that good 
faith should ))c observed to him. Accordingly ho 
went to the place of appointment” (v/hich had some 
wild Highlaml name thnt 1 camiot remember), 
“ attended only by Angus Brock and little Hory, 
commanding no one to follow him. Within halt 
an hour Angus Rreok came back with the doleful 
tidings that tlie MacGregor had been surprised and 
made prisoner by a party of Lennox militia, under 
Galbraitli of Oarschattncliin.” He added, “ that 
Galbraith, on being threatened by MacGreg('r, who 
upon his capture menaced him W’ith retaliation on 
thVifierson of the hostage, had treated the tin-cat 
witli great contempt, replying, ‘ Let each side bang 
his ipan ; wc ’ll hang the thief, and your cathcran" 
may hang the gauger, Kob, and tlic country will 
be rid of two damned things at once, a wild High¬ 
lander and a revenue odiccr.’ Angus Breck, less 
carefully looked to than his master, contrived to 
escape from the Hands of the captors, after having 
been in their custody long enough to hear this dis¬ 
cussion, and to bring off the news.” 

“ And did you learn this, you false-hearted trai¬ 
tor,” said the wife of MacGregor, “ and not in¬ 
stantly rush to your father’s rescue to bring him 
tiff, or leave your body on the place ? ” 

The young MacGregor modestly replied, by re¬ 
presenting um very superior force of the enemy, 
and stated, that as they made no pi-cparation for 
leaving the country, he liad fallen back up the glen 
with the purpose of collecting a band sufficient to 
attempt a rescue with some tolerable chance of suc¬ 
cess. At length he said, “ The militiamen would 
quarter, he understood, in the neighbouring house 
of Ga^rtan, or the old castle in the port of Mon- 
te,ith,;w some other stronghold, which, although 
strong defensible, was nevertlieless capable of 
being surprised, could they but get enough of men 
assemble for the purpose.” 

i understood afterwards that the rest of the free- 
foliot^ers were divided into two strong 


bands, one destined to watt^h Uie remaihliig pitri- 
eon of Inversnjud, a party of which, under ^ptain j 
Thornton, had been defeated; and another toshpw i 
front to the Highland clans who iiad united with 
the regular troops and Lowlanders in this hostile 
and combined invasion of Uiat mountainous and 
desolate territoi 7 , which lying between the lakes o; j 
Loch-Lornond, Loch-Katrine, and Loch-Ard, was { 
at this time currently called Rob Roy’s, or the 
MacGregor, country. Messengers were dispatchec 
in great haste, to concentrate, aa I supposed, theii 
forces, with a ^^ew to the purposed attack on tlu' j 
Lowlanders; and the dejection and despair, at firsi : 
visible on each countenance, gave place to the hopt | 
of rescuing their leader, and to the thirst of veil i 
geance. It was under the burning influence ci 
the latter passion that the wife of ^lacGregor com 
maiided that the hostage exchanged for his safety j 
should be brought into her presence. 1 believe her ' 
sons h.ad kept this iinfortunato wretch out of her 
sight, for fear of the consequences; but if it was so, 
tlicir liumane precaution only postponed his fate. 
They dvaggetl toi-ward at her summons a wretch 
already half dead with terror, in whoso agonized 
features 1 recognised, to my horror and astonish¬ 
ment, my old acquaintance Morris. 

He fell prostrate before the female Chief with 
an eflort to clasp her knees, from which she dro^v 
hack, as if his toiicli luui been pollution, so that all 
ho could do in token of the extremity of his humi¬ 
liation, was to kiss the hem of her ])hiid, I never 
heard entreaties for life poured forth with such 
agony of spirit. 'Idu; eA-stasy of fear was such, that 
instead of paralysing his tongue, as on ordinary oc¬ 
casions, it even rendered him eloquent; and, witli 
cheeks palo as ashes, Iiands compressed in agony, 
eyes that seemed to bo taking their last look of ail 
mortal objects, lie jirotested, with the deepest oaths, 
his total ignorance of any design on the person of 
Bob Boy, whom ho sw'ore ho loved and honoured 
as his own soul. In the inconsistency of his terror, 
he said he was but the agent of others, and he mut¬ 
tered the name of Bashlcigh. He prayed but for 
life—for life ho wenM give all he liad in the world ; 
it was but life be asked—life, if it were to be pro¬ 
longed under tortures and privations: ho asked only 
breath, though it should bo drawn in the damps oi 
the lowest caverns of their liills. 

It is impossible to describe the scorn, the loath¬ 
ing, and contempt, with which the wife of Mac¬ 
Gregor regarded this wretched petitioner for the 
poor boon of existence. 

“ I eonld have bid yo live,” she said, “ had life 
lu eii to you the same weary and wasting burden 
that it is to me—that it is to every noble and ge¬ 
nerous mind. But you—wretch ! you could cn ep 
through the world unaffected by its various dis¬ 
graces, its ineffable miseries, its constantly accumu¬ 
lating masses of crime and sorrow; you could live 
and enjoy yourself, while the iioble-mindod are be¬ 
trayed—while nameless and birthless villains tread 
on the neck of the brave and the long-descended: 
you could enjoy yourself, like a butcher’s dog in the 
shambles, battening on garbage, while the slaughter 
of the oldest and best went on around you! This 
enjoyment you shall not live to partake of!—you 
shall die, base dog ! and tliat before yon cloud has 
passed over the sun.” 

Sli© gave a brief command in Gaelic to her at¬ 
tendant two of whom seized upon the prostrat# 
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anti hurried him to the brink of a cliff 
U'liich overhung (he flood. He set up the most 
piercing and di’eadfiil cries that fear ever uttered 
may well term them dmidful, for they haunted 
my sleep for years afterwards. As the murderers, 
or executioners, call them as you will, d^ agged him 
along, he recognised rae even in that moment of 
liorror, and exclaimed, in the last articulate words 
I ever heard him utter, “ 0 Mi Osbaldistone, save 
me!—save mo I’* 

I was so much moved by this ht)rrid spechiclc, 
tliat, although in momentary expectation of sharing 
liis fate, I did attempt to speak in his behalf, but, 
as might have been expected, my interference was 
sternly dlifregarded. The victim was held fast by 
some, while others, binding a large heavy stone in 
a plaid, tied it round his neck, and others again 
eagerly stripped him of some part of his dress. 
Half-naked, and thus manacled, they hurled him 
into the lake, tliere about twelve feet deep, with a 
loud halloo of vindictive triumph, — above which, 
however, lus last deatli-shriek, tlie. yell of mortal 
agony, was distinctly heard. The lieavy burden 
splashed in the dark-blue watcr.'^, and the High¬ 
landers, with their pob‘-axes and swords, watched 
an instant, to guard, lost, extricating himself from 
the load to which he was attaclied, the victim might 
have struggled to regain the shore. But the knot 
nad been securely bound—the wretched man sunk 
without effort; the waters, which his faU had dis¬ 
turbed, settled calmly over him, and the unit of 
that life for which he had pleaded so strongly, w’as 
for ever withdi'aw'ii from the sum of human exist- 


that, laying a* lliis thegitlier — sJdn for yea 
all tliat a man hath, will he give for his 
“ And were 1 to set you at liberty,** said tiie 
imperious dame, what name would yod give to 
the drowning of that Saxon dog ?** 

Uh! uh!—hem! hem!** said the Bailie, clear¬ 
ing his throat as well as lie could, “ 1 sujd study to 
say as little on that score as might be — least said 
! is sunest mended.’* 

I But if you were called on by the courts, as you 
I term them, of justice,” she again demanded, “ wdiat 
I then would be your answer I” 

I The Bailie looked tliis way and that way, like a 
; person who meditates an escape, Jind then answered 
j in the tone of one who, seeing no means of accom- 
I plishing a retreat, detenniues to stand the brunt 
1 of battle — ‘^1 see wliat you are driving me to the 
wa’ about. But 1 Tl tell you’t plain, kinswoman,— 
1 behoved just to speak accox*ding to my oin con* 
science; and though your ain gudeman, that 1 wish 
had been here for his ain sake and milie, as weel 
as tlie puir Hieland creature Dougal, carn^tell ye 
that Nicol Jarrie can wink as hard at a friend*s 
failings as onybody, yet I’se tell ye, kmsw'oman, 
mine’s ne’er be the tongue to belie niy thought; 
and sooner than say that yonder puir wretch w^aa 
lawfully slaughtered, 1 wad consent to be laid be¬ 
side him — though 1 think ye are the first Hieland 
! woman wad mint sic a doom to her husband’s kins* 
j mail but four times roiiioved.” 
j J t is probable that the tone of firmness assumed 

j by the Bailie in liis last speech was better suited 
! to make an impression on the hard heart of hia 


once. 


CHAPTEK XXXJl. 

And be he safe restored ere oveninj' Kf”,, 

Or, if there's vengeance in an injured heart, 

And power to wTeak it in an armed hand, 

Vonr land shall ache for t. Oid 

1 Kwow not why it is, tlut a single deed of vie 
leiico and cruelty afiects our nerves mure than wiie: 
these are exercised on a more extended scale, 
land seen that day several of iny brave countryme 
fall in battle: it seemed to me that they met a k 


I kinswoman than the tone of supplication he had 
hitherto assumed, as gems can be cut with stceli 
though they resist softer metals. Siie coiiimandeti 
us both to bo placed before her. “ Your name,” 
she said to me, “ is Osbaldistouc 1—the dead dog, 
whose death you have witnessed, calleil you so,” 
My name w Osbalclistone,” was my answer. 

“ llaslileigh, then, 1 suppose, is your Ciiristiau 
•- name 1” she pursued, ^ 0 ’' 

i\ “ No,—niy name is Francis.” 

1 “ But you know Rashleigh Osbaldistone ?” she 

'• continued. “ lie is your brother, if 1 mistake not, 
—at least your kinsman and near friend.” ^ 


appwpriate to humanity, and my bosom, tliongh 
thrilling witli interest, was afiected with uotliing of 
that sickening hoiTor with which I beliohl the un¬ 
fortunate Morris put to death without resisUince, 
and in cold blood. I looked at my companion, Mr 
Jarvie, whose face reliected the feelings which were 
painted in mine. Indeed, he could not so suppress 
his IioiTor, but tliat tlie words escaped liim in a low 

and broken whistler,-- 

I take up my protest against this deed, as a 
bloody and cruel munler—it is a cursed deed, and 
God will avenge it in his due way and time.” 

** Then you do not fear to follow ? ” said the virago, 
bending on him a look of death, sueli as that with 
which a hawk looks at his.prey ere he pounces. 

** Kinswoman,” said the Bailie, “ nae man will¬ 
ingly wad cut short his thread of life before the 
end o’ hia pirn was fairly measured off on the yarii- 
winles—And I hae inuckle to do, an I be spared, 
in thia world—public and private business, as weel 
that belanging to the magistracy as to my ain par¬ 
ticular ; and nae doubt 1 hae some to depend on 
me, as puir Mattie, wha is an o^han — She’s a 
lai*-avva* cousin o’ the Laird o’ LiiumerfielA hae 


i “ He is my kinsman,” I replied, “ but not my 
j frieml. We were lately engaged togetlicr in a reu- 
; eoatre, wlien we were separated by a person whom 
i 1 umlerstand t. be your husband. My blood ia 
j hardly yet dried on liis sword, and the W'ound on 
I my bide is yet green. I have little reason to ac¬ 
knowledge him as a frieaid.” 

“ Then,” she replied, **’' if a stra^iger to hia ia- 
trigues, you can go in safety to Garsohattaeliin 
and his party, witliout fear of being detained, and 
carry them a message from the wife of the Mac¬ 
Gregor?” 

1 answered, ‘‘ That I knew no reasonable cause 
why the militia gentleman sli^uld detain mo; that 
I had no reason, on my own account, to fear being 
in tiieir liands; and that if my going oil her em¬ 
bassy would act as a protection to my friend and 
servant, who were here prisoners, 1 wasi, foady to 
set out directly.** 1 took the opportuni||^to say, 
^ Tliat 1 had come into this poontry on hor hus¬ 
band’s invihuion, and his assuranee that'ho would 
aid me in some important matters m which X was 
interested; that my eompaaion, Mr darvis,.had M- 
companiod me on the same errand.” 
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i I wish Mr Jarvie’s boots liad been fu* o* 

boiiin« 4 £fi-te^-whou he tirew them on for sic a pur- 
pi>ae/^interrupted the Bailie, 

“ You may read your father,” said Helen Mac- 
Gregor> turning to her sons, m what this young 
baxon tolls us—Wise only when the bonnet is on 
ills head, and the sword is in his hand, he never 
excliauges the tarhvn for the broad-oloth, but he 
runs iiiniself into tlie miserable intrigues of the 
Lowlanders, and becomes again, after all he has 
suffered, their agent—their tool—their slave.” 

Add, madam,” siiid I, “ iuid their benefactor.” 

‘‘ Be it 80 ,” slie said; “ ftr it is the most em})ty 
title of tliera all, since he has uniformly sown bene- { 
fits to reap a harvest of tlie most foul ingratitudt*. j 
-r-But enough of this. I shall cause you to ■ 
guided to the enemy’s outposts. Ask for their com- ! 
mander, on,d deliver him tliis message from m-*, | 
Helen MacGregor ; —that if they injure a hair ol j 
MacGreg^’s head, and if tliey do not set him at ; 
liberty wittliin the space of twelve hours, tJiere is I 
not a Mdy in the Lennox but shall before Christ- i 
mas the coronach for them she will be loath to 1 
Insc!,—there is not a farmer but sliall sing well-a- ! 
wa over a burnt barnyard and an empty byre,— | 
there is not a laird nor licritor shall lay his head 
on the pillow at night with tiie Jissuranec of being j 
a live man in tlio morning, — and, to begin as wti i 
ai'o to end, so soon as the term is expired, J will j 
t send tliem this Glasgow Bailie, and this Saxon Cap- ' 
tain, and all the rest of my prisoners, eacli buiKlIe(i 
in a plaid, and chopped into as many pieces as there 
are clieclvs in the Uirtaii.” 

As she paused in her denunciulion, Captain 
rhornton, who wns wilhia hearing, added, with 
great coolness, I’rcsent my compliments—Cai»- 
tain Thoniton’s, of tlio Royals, ctmipiimetits—to 
the commanding ollicer, and tell liim to do his defy 
Rnd secure his prisoner, and not waste a llunigiiL 
upon me. If I have been fool ciicngh (o liave lieen 
Ix-id into an ambuscade by tliese artful savages, I 
untt^jso enough to hnow how to die tbr it without 
diagifeciiig the service. I am only sorry for my 
poorijfeliows,” he said, “ tliat liave fallen into sucii 
butcherly hamls.” 

Wliisht! whisht!” exclaimed the Bailie ; are 
yo W’oary 0 ’ your lifet — ’ll gie wy service tu 
the coniiaandiiig oIIicau’, Mr Ushaidistoue—Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie’s service, a magistrate o’ Glasgow, as 
his father the deacon was before Jiini — and tel) liim, 
liere are a wheen honest men iu gi’eat trouble, and 
like to come to mair; and tlio best tiling he can 
do for the common good, will bo just to let Rob 
come his wa’s up the glen, and nae mair about it. 
There’s been some ill dune hero already; but as it 
has lighted chiefly on the gauger, it winna be muckle 
wortli making a stir about.” 

Witli tliese very opposite injunctions from the 
partiofl diiefly interested in tlio success of my em- 
bjjjssy, and with the reiterated cliarge of the wife 
of MacGi*egor to remember and detail every word 
of her injunctions, I was at length suffered to de¬ 
part ; and Andrew Fairservice, chiefly, I believe, 
to gotj^d of his clamorous sappUcations, was per- 
attend me. Doubtful, however, that 1 
liught uap my horse as a means of escape from my 
,gtudes, dr desirous to retain a pnze of some value, 

J w»8 to understand tliat I was to perform 

my pmrtioy on foot, oscoxted by Hamisii MaoGre- 
gi*r, the elder broker, who, witli two followers, 


attended, as well to show me the way, as to re¬ 
connoitre the strengtli and position of the enemy. 
Dougal bad been at fii’st ordered on this party, hul 
he contrived to elude the service, with the purpose, 
as w'e afterwards understood, of watcliing over Mr 
Jarvie, whom, according to his wild pi’inciplcs ol 
fidelity, he considered jis entitled to his good offi¬ 
ces, from having once acted in some measure as his 
patron or master. 

After walking with great rapidity about an hour, 
wc airivcd at an emineuce covered with brushwood, 
which gave us a comma ruling prospect dowm the 
valley, .lud a full view of the post wliich the militia 
occupied. Being chiefly cavalry, tliey had judi¬ 
ciously .avoided any attempt to jienetrate the pass 
w’hicli ha<l heeu so uiisuccessfully assayed by Cap¬ 
tain ’riioruton. I’liey had fiikcn up their situation 
with some military skill, on a rising ground in 
the centre of the little valley of Aberfoil, through 
wiiich the river Forth winds its earliest coimse, and 
whicli is formed by two ridges of liills, faced with 
harricade.s of limestone rock, intermixed witli hnge 
masses of breccia, or pebbles imbedded in some 
softer substance V'hicli lias hardened around thorn 
like mortar; and surroiuided by the more lofty 
mountains in the distance. These ridges, how'ever, 
left the valley of breadth enough to secure the ca¬ 
valry from any buddeii surprise by the mountain- 
c-vrs, and they had stationed sentinels and outposts 
at proper distJiuces from this main body, in every 
dirt'ctioii, so that they might secure full time to 
mount and get under arms upon the ^least ahirra. 
It was not, indeed, expected at that time, that 
Highlanders w'ould attack ‘Rivalry in an open plain, 
though late events have shown tluit they may <lo 
bO wit]) success.^ VVhtii I fli*Bt knew the High¬ 
landers, they had almost a superstitious dread of a 
mounted trooper, tlie hoi'so being so much more 
lit^rcc and imjiosing in liis appearance than the 
little s/«'llics of their own hills, and moreover being 
trained, as the more ignorant moimtaincrs believed, 
to figlit with Ids feet and liis teetli. 

diio appo.arance of the })ic(jueted horses, feeding 
in this hulc vale — the forms of the soldiers, as they 
sale, stood, or walla'd, in various groups hi the vi¬ 
cinity of the beautiful river, and of the bare yet 
riuuaiilic ranges of rock which hedge in the land¬ 
scape ou eitiicr side,—formed a noble foreground j 
while far to the. eastward the eye caugdit a glance 
of the lake of Meitteith ; and Stirling Castle, dimly 
snon uhuig with the blue and distant line of the 
Ucliil iMoiintaiiis, closed the scene. 

xVfter gazing on this laiidsca))e wdth great earnest¬ 
ness, young MacGregor intimated to me that I was 
to descend to tho station of the militia and execute 
my errand to their commander,—enjoining mo at 
the same time, with a menacing gesture, neither to 
inform them wiio had guided me to that place, nor 
whoi-e 1 had parted fnim my escort. Thus tutored, 
I desceiide<J towards tlic military }>ost, followed by 
Andre^Y, who, only retaining his breeches and stock¬ 
ings of the EngUbh costume, without a hat, bare¬ 
legged, with brogues on his feet, which Dougal had 
given him out of compassion, and having a tattered 
plaid to supply the want of all upper garments, 
looked as if heliad been playing the part of a High- 


1 The afTidrs of Preslonpwi^ and Kalklrk -ars probahli 
ftUudeii to, which uiarlt* the titite>oC writing the Memoir, 
subecquent to 174^. 
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fa:ul Tom-of-Bedlam. We had not proceeded far 
before we became visible to one of the videttes, 
who, riding towards us, presented his carabine and 
commanded mo to stand. I obeyed, and when the 
soldier came up, desired to be conducted to his com¬ 
manding-officer. I was immediatcly_brought where 
a circle of officers, sitting upon the grass, seemed 
in attendance upon one of superior rank. He wore 
a cuirass of polished steel, over which were drawn 
the insignia of the ancient Order of the Thistle. My 
friend Garschattachin, and many other gentlemen, 
some in uniform, others in their ordinary dress, 
but all armed and well attended, seemed to receive 
their orders from this person of distinction. Many 
servants in rich liveries, apparently a part of his 
household, were also in waiting. 

Having paid to this nobleman the respect which 
his rank appeared to demand, I acquainted him that 
I had been an involuntary witness to the king’s 
soldiers having suffered a defeat from the High¬ 
landers at the pass of Loch-Ard (such I had leaimed 
was the name of the place where Mr Thornton was 
made piisouer), and that the victors threatened 
every species of extremity to those who had fallen 
into their power, as well as to the Low Country in 
general, unless their Cliit f, who had that morning 
been made prisoner, were returned to them unin¬ 
jured. The Duke (for he whom 1 addressed was of 
no lower rank) listened to me with groat composure, 
and then replied, that he should be extremely sorry 
to expose the unfortunate gentlemen who had been 
made prisoners to the cruelty of the barbarians 
into whose hands they had fallen, but that it was 
folly to suppose that he would deliver up the very 
author of all these disorders and offences, and so 
encourage his followers in their licence. “ Aou 
may return to those who sent you,” he proceeded, 
“ and inform them, that I shall certainly cause Rob 
Roy Campbell, whom they call MacCregor, to be 
I executed, by break of day, as an outlaw taken in 
1 arms, and deserving death by a tliousand acts of 
j violence; that I should be most justly held unworthy 
I of my situation and commission did I act otlierwise; 

' tl'.at I shall kiunv how to protect the country against 
! their insolent threats of violence; and that if tliey 
injure a lutir of the head of any of the unfortiuiate 
j gentlemen whom an tin lucky accident has thrown 
I into their power, I will take such ample vengeance, 

1 that the very stones of their glens sliali .sing woe 
! for it this hundred years to come I ” 

I I humbly begged leave to remonstrate respect- 
I ing the honourable mission iniposeri on me, and 
touched upon tlio obvious danger attending it, when 
the noble commander replied, “ tliat siicli being the 
case, 1 might send my servant.” 

The deil be in my feet,” said Andrew, without 
I either having respect to the presence in which ho 
stood, or waiting till I replied — the deil be in 
my feet, if I gang my tae’s length. Do the folk 
think I hae another thrapple in my pouch after John 
Highlaqdman’s sncckit tins ane wi’ his jocfcile^? 
or that I can dive doun at the tae side of a Hign- 
Iwid loch and rise at the tothcr, like a shell-drake? 
Na, na—ilk ane for himsell, and God for us a*. 
Folk may just make a page o* their ain age, and 
serve themsells till their bairns grow up, and gang 
their ain errands for Andrew. Rob Roy never 
came near the parish of Dreepdaily, to steal either 
oippin or pear frao me or mine.” 

Silencing my folio ver with some difficulty, I re¬ 


presented to the Duke the great dangcrJ^J^iptair 
Thornton and Mr Jarvie would certai'ttly bfEJnxpoecd 
to, and entreated he would make me the bearer 
of such modified terms iis might be the;means of 
saving their lives. I assured him I should decline 
no danger if I could be of service; but from wh4t I 
had heard and seen, I had little doubt they would 
be instatitiy murdered should the chief of the out* 
laws suffer death. 

The Duke was obviously mucli affected, ‘‘It was 
a hard case,” he said, “ and he felt it as such; but 
he had a pararaoimt duty to perform to the country 
— Rob Roy must di^” 

I ow'ii it was not without emotion that I heard 
this threat of instant death to my acquaintauf'e 
Campbell, who had so often testified his good-wllj 
towards me. Nor was I singtilar in the feeling, fer 
many of those nround the Duke veittured to ex¬ 
press themselves in his favour. “It wlpuld be more 
advisable,” they said, “ to send him to Stirling 
Castle, and there detain him a close prisoner, as 1| 
pledge for the submission and dispersion of |k\s gangl' 
It were a great pity to expose the count^ to b® 
plundered, which, now that the long,night§‘ up* 
proached, it would be found very difficult to pre¬ 
vent, since it was impossible to guard every point, 
and the Highlanders were sure to select those that 
were left exposed.” They added, that there was 
great hardship in leaving the unfortunate prisoners 
to the almost certain doom of massacre denounced 
against them, which no one doubted would bo exe¬ 
cuted in the first burst of revenge. 

Garschattachin ventured yet farther, confiding 
in the honour of tlu' nobleman whom he addressed, 
although he knew he had particular reasons for dis¬ 
liking their prisoner. “ Rob Roy,” he said, “ though 
a kittle neighbour to the Low Country, and par¬ 
ticularly obnoxious to his Grace, and though he 
maybe carried the catheran ti’ade farther th*an ouy 
man o’ his day, ^vas an aukl-farrand carle, and then 
might be tvomo means foim<l of making blip hear 
reason; whereas his wife and sons were H^iless 
fiends, without either fear or mercy about J them, 
and, at the head of a’ his limmor loons, wohld be 
a vvorse plague to the country than ever die had 
been.” 

“ Pooh! pooh!” replied his Grace, “it is the 
very sense and cunning of this follow which has so 
long maintained his reign—a mere Highland rob¬ 
ber would have been put down in as rna-ny weeks 
as he has flourished years. His gang, without him, 
is no more to be dreaded as a permanent annoy¬ 
ance—it will no longer exist—than a wasp without 
its head, which may sting once perhaps, but is in¬ 
stantly cnislied into annihilation.” 

Garschattachin was not so easily silenced. “ I 
am sure, my Lord Duke,” he replied, “ I have no 
favour for Rob, and he as little for me, seeing he 
has twice cleaned out my ain byres, beside skaitb 
amang my tenants; but, however”-—— 

“ liut, liowever, Garschattachin,” said the Dukt\ 
with a smile of peculuir expression, “ 1 fancy you 
think such a freedom may be pardoned in a friend’s 
friend, and Rob’s supposed to be no eneAtv to Ma-. 
jor Galbraith’s friends over the water.” m '"'-, 

“ If it be so, my lord,” said Garschattacliinj in 
the same tone of jocularity, “ it’s no the warst thing 
I have heayd of him. But I wish we hea^d soms 
news from the clans, that wo have waited for sae 
lang. 1 vow to God they ’ll keep a 





wordUS—I never ken’d thfem better—it’s ill 
dmwinj^ofe^upun trews,” 

“ 1 cannot believe it,” said the Duke. These 
gentlemen are Itnown to bo men of honour, jind I 
must necessarily suppose they are to keep tlieir ap¬ 
pointment. Send out two more horsemen to look 
5br our friends. Wc cimnot, till their arrival, pre¬ 
tend to attack the pass where Captain Thornton 
has suffered himself to bo surjmsed, and w hich, to 
my knowledge, ten men on foot might make good 
against a regiment of the best horse in Europe - 
Meanwhile let refreshments be given to the men.” 

I bad the benefit of this hist order, the more 
necessary and acceptable, as I had tiisted iiotliing 
since om* Iiasty meal at Aberfoil the evening before. 
The videttes who had been dispatched, returned 
without tidings of the expected auxiliaries, and sun¬ 
set was apjiroaching, wlien a Highlander belonging 
to the clans ^’hose co-operation was expected, ap¬ 
peared as the hearer of a letter, wliich he delivered 
to the D^ke with a most profound conge. 

No|^ will 1 wad a hogshead of claret,” said 
Garspliaitachin, “ that this is a me; sago to tell us 
that these cursed Higlilandmcn, wliom we have 
fetched here at the expense of so much plague and 
vexation, are going to draw off, and leave us to do 
our own business if we can.” 

‘‘ It is even so, gentlemen,” said the Duke, red¬ 
dening with indignation, after having perused the 
letter, which was written upon a very dirty scrap 
of paper, but most punctiliously addressed, “ For 
the much-honoured hands of Ane High and Mighty 
Felice, the Duke, &c. &c. &c.” “ Our allies,” con¬ 
tinued the Duke, have deserted us, gentlemen, 
and have made a separate peace with the enemy.” 

It’s just the fate of all alliances,” said Gar- 
schattachin; the Dutch were gaun to serve us the 
same gate, if we had not got the start of tnem at 
Utrecht.” 

“ You are facetious, sir,” said the Duke, with a 
Crown which showed how little he liked tno plea- 
santi^ but our business is rather of a grave cast 
just how.—I suppose no gentleman would advise 
our attempting to pejietrate farther into the coun¬ 
try, unsupported either by friendly Highlanders, 
or by infantry from Iiiversnaid ? ” 

A general answer announced that the attempt 
would bo perfect madness. 

“ Nor would there be great wisdom,” the Duke 
added, “ -in remaining exposed to a night-attack in 
this place. I therefore propose that we should re¬ 
treat to the house of Duchray and that of Gartar- 
tan, and keep safe and sure watch and ward until 
morning. But before we separate, I wih examine 
Rob Roy before you all, and make you sensible, by 
your own eyes and cars, of tlie extreme mifitness 
of leaving him space for farther outrage.” He gave 
orders accordingly, and the prisoner was brought 
before 1dm, his arms belted down above tne elbow, 
and secured to his body by a horse-girth buckled 
tight behind him. Two non-commissioned officers 
had hold of him, one on each side, and two file of 
men with carabines and fixed bayonets attended for 
additio^ security. 

^ I hadMkever seen this man in the dress of his 
country, which set in a striking point of view the 
peculiarities of his form. A shock-head of^Ced Fair, 
which the hat and periwig of the Lowlana costume 
ha^ in a great measure concealed, was seen beneath 
%e j^ghland bonneh and verified the epithet of 


Itoif, or Red, by which he was much better known 
in the Low Country Uian by any other, and is stilly 
1 suppose, best remembered. The justice of the 
appellation was also vindicated by the appearance 
of that part of his limbs, from the bottom of his 
kilt to the top of his short hose, which tlio fasliion 
of his country dress left hare, and wlxich was co¬ 
vered with a fell of thick, short, red hair, especially 
around his knees, wliieh resembled in this respect, 
as well as from their sinewy appearance of extreme 
f.trength, the limbs of a red-coloured Highland bulL 
Upon the whole, betwixt the effect produced by 
the change of dross, and by my having become ac¬ 
quainted with his real and formidable character, 
his appearance had acquired to my eyes something 
so much wilder and more; striking than it before 
presented, that I could scarce recognise him to be 
the same person. 

His manner was bold, unconstrained unless by 
the actual bonds, haughty, and even dignified, He 
bowed to the Duke, nodded to Garsch attach in and i 
others, imd showed some surprise at seeing me j 
.among the party. 

“ it is long since wc have mot, Mr Campbell,” 
said the Duke. 

‘‘ It is so, my Lord Duke; 1 could liave wished 
it had been” (looking at the fastening on his artns) 

‘‘ when I could have better paid tlie compliments 
1 owe to your Grace;-—but there’s a gud© time 
coining.” 

No time like the time present, Mr Campbell,” 
answered the Duke, for the hours arc fast flying 
that must settle yowv last accomit with all mortal 
affairs. 1 do not say this to insult your distress; 
but you must be aware yourself that you draw near 
the end of your career. I do not deny that you 
may sometimes have done less harm than others of 
your imliappy trade, and that you may occasionally 
have exhibited marks of talent, and even of a dis¬ 
position which promised better things. But you 
are aware liow hjiig you have been the terror and 
the oppressor of a peaceful neighbourhood, and 
by what-acts of violcneu you have maintained and 
extiuided your usurped authority. You know, in 
short, that you have deserved death, and that you 
must prepare for it.” 

My l.,ord,” said Rob Roy, “ although I may 
well lay my misfortunes at your Grace’s door, yet 
1 will never say that you yourself have been the 
wilful and witting author of them. My Lord, if I 
had thought sae, your Grace would not this day 
have been sitting in judgment on me; for you have 
been three times within good rifle distance of me 
when you were thinking but of the red deer, and 
few people have ken’d me miss my aim. But as for 
them that have abused your Grace’s car, and set you 
up against a man that was ance as pcacefu’ a man 
as cny in the land, and made your name the war¬ 
rant for driving rne to utter extremity,—I have 
had some amends of them, and, for a’ that your 
Grace now says, 1 expect to live to hao mair.” 

I know,” said the Duke, in rising anger, tliat 
you are a determined and impudent villain, who 
wiU keep his oath if he swears to misclnef; but 
it shall be my care to prevent you. You have no 
enemies but your own wicked actions.” 

" Had I called myself Grahame, instead oi 
Campbell, I might have heard less about thofid/* 
answered Rob Roy, witli dogged resolution* 

You will do well, sir,” said the Duke, to warn 
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your and family and foDowera, to beware 
how tiiey use the gentlemen now in their hands, 
as I will requite tenfold on tliem, and their kin 
and allies, tlie slightest injury done to any of his 
majesty’s liege subjects.” 

My lord,” said Rcxy in answer, none of my 
enemies mil allege that 1 have been a bloodthirsty 
man, and were I now' wi’ my folk, 1 could rule four 
or five hundred wild Hiclanders as easy as your 
Grace those eight or ten lackeys and foot* boys— 
But if yemr Grace is bent to take the head away 
from a house, ye may lay your account there will 
be misrule anmng the members.— However, come 
o’t what like, there's an honest man, a kinsman o’ 
my ain, maun come by nao skaitli. Is there oiiy 
body here wad do a gudo deed for MacGregor?— 
ho may repay it, though his hands he now tied.” 

Tlie Highlander who had doliv('red the letter to 
the Duke replied, “ 1 ’ll do your will for you, Mac¬ 
Gregor ; and 1 ’ll gang back up the glen on pur¬ 
pose.” 

Ho advanced, and received from the prisoner a 
message to his wife, which, being iu Gaelic, 1 did 
not understand, but 1 had little doubt it relabel to 
some measures to be taken for the safety of Mr 
Jarvie. 

‘‘ Do you liear the fellow's iiupiidcnce?” said 
the Duke; ‘‘ he confides in his cliaracbT of a lues- 
seiiger. His conduct is of a piece with his masters’, 
who hivited us to make coinrnou cause against tiiese 
freebooters, and have deserted us so soon as tlic 
MacGregors liavc agreed to surroiider the Balquid- 
der lands they were squabbling al)out. 

* No truth In plai<ls, no fuitli in t»rt4in trcu’sl 
Cameleou-liko, they change a tiioussaxid liues.’” 

Your great ancestor never s:i,id so, iny lord,” 
answ'ored Major Galbraith;—and, witli submis¬ 
sion, neither would your Grace liavc occasion to 
say it, wad ye but be for beginning justice at tlie 
well-head—Gie the honest man his mear again — 
Let every head wear its ain bannet, and the dis¬ 
tractions o’ the Lennox wad he mended wi’ them 
o’ the land.” 

‘^Hush! hush! Garsclialtaeliin,” said the Duke; 
‘‘ this is language <langerous for you to talk to any 
one, and especially to me ; but 1 pn'sumc you rec¬ 
kon yourself a privileged person. Please to draw 
off your party towards Gartartan; i shall my.^elf 
see the prisoner escorted to Duchray, and send you 
orders to-moiTOw. You will please grant no leave 
of absence to any of your troopers.” 

Here’s auld ordering and counier-orclcrlng,” 
muttered Garschattacliiu between his teeth. “ But 
patience! patience!—Ave may ac day play at Change 
seats, the king’s coming.” 

The two troops of cavalry now' formed, and pre¬ 
pared to march off the ground, that they might 
avail tliemseives of the remainder of daylight to 
get to their evening quarters. 1 received an inti¬ 
mation, rather than an invitation, to attend the 
party; and I perceived, tiiat, though no longer 
considered as a prisoner, 1 was yet under stjmo 
sort of susjdcion. The times wore indeed so dan- 
gevousy—the great party questions of Jacobite and 
Hanoverian divided the country so effectually,— 
and the constant disputes and jealousies between 
the Highlanders and Lowlanders, besides a num¬ 
ber of mexpHcabie causes of feud which separated 
the great leatog fi»miUes in Scotland frmn each 
oilier, occasioned such general suspicion, that a 


solitary and miprotectcd stranger was almog/i^ 
to meet with sometliing disagreeable ist-'tlu^^ 
of his travels. j 

1 acquiesced, however, in my defitiiia^on with 
the best grace 1 could, consoling myself witli the 
hope that 1 might obtain from tlie captive free¬ 
booter some information concerning Rashleigli and 
his machinations. I sliould do myself injustice did 
I not add, tliat my view's were not merely selfish. 
I was too much interested in my singular acquaint¬ 
ance not to be desirous of rendering him such ser 
vice.s as his unfortunate situation might demand, 
or admit of his receiving. 


CHAPTER XXXIIl. 

And when ho came to broken brigA, 

He bent his bow and swam; { 

And when he c*rae to grass growing, 

Set down Ilia feet and ran. Gtl Mon tee. 

The echoes of the rocks and ravines, oi|j. eithm 
side, now' rang to tlie ti-umpets of the cjivahyTVhich, 
binning tliemseives into tw'o distinct bodies, began" 
to move down the valley at a slow troL That com¬ 
manded by Major Galbraith §ooii took to tlie right 
hand, and crossed tlie Forth, for the pmpose of 
taking up the quarters assigned them for the night, 
when they w'crc to occupy, as I understood, an *old 
castle ill the rtcinity. They formed a lively object 
w'hilc crossing the stream, but were soon lost in 
winding up the bank on the opposite side, which 
Avas clothed Avith Avood. H 

\Vc continued our march W'ith considerable good 
order. To ensure the safe custody of the prisoner, 
tlie Duke had caused him to he placed on horse¬ 
back behind one of liis retainers, called, as 1 was 
infonned, Ewan of Brigglands, one of the largest 
and strongest men who were present. A hoi’se-belt, 
passed round the bodies of both, and buckled be¬ 
fore the yeoman’s breast, rendered it impossible for 
Rob Roy to free liimsclf from bis keeper.''wKji^waa 
directed to keep close Jiesjidc them, and accoonmo- ‘ 
dated for the purpose Avith a troop-horse. We were 
as closely surrounded by the soldiers as the Avidth 
of the road Avoiild permit, and had alivays at least 
one, if not two, on each side Avith pistol in luuid. 
Andrew' Fiiirscrvice, furnished with a Highland 
pony of w hich thf*)' had made prey soraeAvhere or 
other, Avas permitted to ride among the .other do- 
mestic-s, of whom a great number attended the linr 
of march, though withotit falling into the ranks oi 
the more regularly trained troopers. 

1 n this manner we ti’aveiled for a certain distance, 
until we arrived at a place where yre also were to 
cross the river. The Fortli, as being the outlet of 
a lake, is of considerable deptli, even where less 
important in point of width, and the descent to the 
ford Avas by a broken precipitous ravine, which only 
permitted one horseman to descend at once. The 
rear and centre of our small body halfing Oh the 
bank wldle the front files (Missed down in Sttccca- 
sion, produced a considerable delay, as is\«sttal an 
such occasions, and even some confajac^; a 
number of those riders, who raa^lo no part 

of the squadron, crowded to the ford withoui regu¬ 
larity, and made tlie militia cavahy, althnn^ to¬ 
lerably well drived, partake in oomo degree'or titeir 
own d^rder. 

it was while we wore tos h^ddie^ tqgetlietr oh 
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the that I heard Bob Roy wliisper to tb^ man 
behindlkdi^'he waa placed on horseback, “Your 
fe-Uier, Ktiran, wadna hae carried an auJd friend to 
I the shambles^ like a calf, fora" the.Dukes in Cliris- 
tendoxn.” 

I Kwan I’etumed no answer, but sliniggcd, as one 
who would express by tliafe sign that wliat he was 
doing was none of his own choice. 

^^And when the MacGregors come down the 
glen, and ye see toom faulda, a bluidy heiirth-stanc, 
and the fire flashing out between the rafters o’ 
your house, ye may be tliinking then, Ewan, that 
were your friend Ilob to the fore, you would have 
had that safe which it will make your heai’t sair to 
lose,*" 

Ewan of Brigglanda again shrugged and groaned, 

I but remained silent. 

It "s a sfitr tiling,"’ continued Rob, sliding liis 
insinuations iso gently into Ewan’s oar that tlu'v 
reached no ©ther but mine, wlio certainly saw my¬ 
self in nQ/&iapo called upon to destroy liis pro¬ 
spects ^escape—" It’s a sair tiling, tluit Ewan of 
Brigd^Sls, whom Roy MacGregor has helped with 
han^sword, and purse, suld mind a gloom from a 
great man, inair than a friend’s life.” 

Ewan seemed sorc^ agitated, but was silent.— 
We heard the Duke’s voice from the opposite bank 
call, “ Bring over the prisoner.” 

Ewan put his horse in motion, and just as I 
heard Roy say, Never weigh a MacGregor’s bluid 
against a broken whang o’ leather, for there will he 
another accounting to gie for it baith here and here¬ 
after,” they passed me hastily, and, dashing forward 
rather precipitately, entered the water. 

! “ Not yet, sir—not yet,” said some of tlie troop- 

j ers to me, as I was about to follow, while others 
I pressed foinvard into the stream. 

! I saw the Duke on tlie other side, by the waning 
light, engaged in commanding his pcojile to get in¬ 
to order, as they landed dispersedly, some higher, 
some lower. Many had crossed, some were in the 
watei^ind the rest were pi’eparing to follow, wlici^ 
a snddhn splash warned me that JVIacGregor’s elo¬ 
quence liad prevailed on Ewan to give him free¬ 
dom and a chance for life. The Duke also heard the 
sound, and instantly guessed its meaning. “ Dog! ” 
he exclaimed to Ewan as he landed, “ where is your 
prisoner?” and, without waiting to hear tlie apology 
whick the terrified vassal began to falter forth, he 
fired a pistol at his head, whether fatally I know 
not, and exclaimed, “ Gentlemen, disperse and pur¬ 
sue tlie villain—An hundred guineas for him tliat 
secures Rob Roy!” 

AH became an instant scene of the most lively 
confusion. Rob Roy, disengaged from his bonds, 
doubtless by Ewan’s slipping the buckle of his belt, 
had dropped off at the horse’s tail, and instantly 
dived, passing under the belly of the troop-horse 
which was on his left hand. But as he was obliged 
to com® to the surface an instant for air, the glimpse 
of his tartan plaid drew the attention of the troop¬ 
ers, some of whom plunged into tlie river with a 
total disregard to their own safety, rushing, ac- 
chldii^^ the expressiou of their country, through 
pool andnlpeam, sometimes swimming tl^ir horses, 
sometime^losiag them and struggling fur their own 
lives. Others, less zealous, or more’ prudent, broke 
off iii different direetions, and galloped up and down 
the Imidcs, to wateh the ^aeesat which the fugitive 
po^ly land.. The hoHowing, the whooping, 
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the calls for aid at different points, wliere they saw 
or conceived they saw, some vestige of lum they 
were seeking,—the frequent report of pistols And 
carabines, fired at every object which excited the 
least suspicion,—the sight of so many horsemen 
riding about, in and out of the river, and striking 
with their long broad swords at whatever excited 
their attention, joined to the vain exertions used 
by their ofticei’s to restore order and regularity,— 
and all this in so wild a scene, and visible only by 
the imperfect twilight of an autumn evening, made 
the most extraordinary hubbub 1 had hitherto wit¬ 
nessed. 1 was indeed k.'ft alone to observe it, for 
our whole cavalcade had dispersed in pursuit, or at 
least to see tlie event of the searcli. Indeed, as I 
pai-tly suspected at tlie time, and afterwards learned 
with certainty, many of tliose wdio seemed most ac¬ 
tive in their attempts to waylay and recover the 
fugitive, were, in actual trutli, least desirous that 
he should be taken, and only joined in the cry to 
increase the general confusion, and to give Rob Roy 
a better opportunity of escaping. 

Escape, indeed, was not diflicult for a swdramcr 
so expert as tlie freebooter, as soon as he had elu¬ 
ded the first burst of pursuit. At one time he was 
closely pressed, and several blows were made w'liieh 
flashed in the water around him; the scene much 
resembling one of the otter-hunts wiiich I had seen 
at Osbaldistone-Hall, where tlie animal is detected 
by the hounds from liis being necessitated to put 
his nose above the stream to vent or breathe, w'hile 
he is enabled to elude them by getting under w'atcr 
again so soon as he lias rcfreslied liiinself by respi¬ 
ration. iSlacGregor, ho\vev(>r, had a trick beyond 
the otter; for he contrived, when very closely pur¬ 
sued, to disengage himself imobscrved from his 
plaid, and sutler it to figat down the stream, where 
ill its progress it quickly attracted general atten¬ 
tion ; many of the horsemen were thus put upon a 
false scent, and several sliots or stabs were averted 
from the jtarty for whom thoy were designed. 

Once fairly out of view, tlic recovery of the pri¬ 
soner became almost impossible, since, in so many 
places, the river was rendered inaccessible by the 
steepness of its baiil^, or the thickets of aldei’S, 
poplars, and birch, which, overhanging its banks, 
prevented the approach of horsemen. Ih’rors and 
accidents liad al.so happened among tlje pursuers, 
whose task the approaching night rendered every 
moment more ho])cle8S. Some got themselvee in¬ 
volved in the ed«lics of the stream, and required 
the assistance of tlieir companions to save Uiem 
from drowning. Othci’s, hurt by shots or blows in 
the confused mcIce, implored help or threatened 
vengeance, and in one or two instances such acci¬ 
dents led to actual sti*ife. The ti’umpets, therefore, 
sounded the retreat, announcing that the command¬ 
ing officer, witli whatsoever unwillingness, had for 
the present relinquished hopes of tire important 
prize which had thus unexpectedly ©scaped hlft 
gmsp, and the troopers began slowly, reluctantly, 
and brawling with each other as they returned, 
again to assume their ranks. I could see them 
darkening, as they formed on the southern bank of 
the river,—whose murmurs, long drowned by the 
louder cries of vengeful pursuit, were now heard 
hoarsely mingling with ffie deep, disc<mtent€^, and 
reproadrful voices of tiie disappointed horsemein. 

Hitherto X had been as it were a mere spectator, 
though far from an uninterested one, of the singW 
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lir aceue which had passed. But now 1 heard a 
Toice suddenly exclaim, “ Where is the English 
sti'anger?—It was he gave Rob Roy the knife to 
cut the belt.** 

Cleave the poek-puddiug to the chafta !** cried 
•rtiie voice, 

« Weize a brace of balls through his harn-pan !** 
said a second. 

‘‘ Drive throe inches of cauld aim into his bris¬ 
ket ! ’* shouted a third. 

And 1 heard several horses galloping to and fro, 
with tlie kind purpose, doubtless, of executing tliesc 
denunciations. I was immediately awakened to 
tlie sense of my situation, and to the certainty that 
.mned men, having no restraint whatever on tlieir 
I irritated and inflamed passions, would probably bc- 
j gin by shooting or cutting me down, and afterwards 
; investigate the justice of the action. Impressed by 
j tins belief, 1 leaped from my horse, and turning 
1 him loose, plunged into a bush of aider-trees, whore, 

I considering tlic advancing obscurity of the night, 1 
thought thci’o was little chance of my being dis- 
j covered. Had I been near enongli to tho Duke to 
j have invoked his personal prelection, 1 would have 
I done so; but ho had already commenced his re¬ 
treat, and I saw no officer on the left bank of the 
river, of authority sufficient to lui vo afforded protec¬ 
tion, in case of my surrendering myself. T thought 
there was no point of lionour which could reonire, 
in such circumstances, an umieces.-.'jry exposure of 
niy life. My first idea, when tho tumult began to 
be appeased, and the cl.itter of the horbcs’ feet was 
heard less frequently in the immediate vicinify of 
my liiding-place, was to seek out the Duke’s quar¬ 
ters, when all should bo quiet, and give myself up 
to him, as a liege subject, wdio had nothing to f('ar 
fj'om his justice, and a stranger, who had every 
right to expect protection and hospitality. Wit!) 
this piu'pose I crept out of my hiding-place, and 
looked around me. 

The twilight had now melted nearly into dark¬ 
ness ; few or none of the troopers were left on my 
side of the Forth, and of tlioso who were already 
aci'oss it, 1 only heard the distant trample of the 
horses’ feet, and the wailing and prolonged sound 
of their trumpets, wdiicli rung through tlie woods to 
recall stragglers. Here, therefore, 1 wr.s left in a 
situation of considerable difficulty. 1 had no horse, 
and the deep and wheeling stream of the river, 
rendered turbid by the late tumult of which its 
clianuel had been the scene, and seeming yet more 
so under the doubtful influence of an imperfect 
moonlight, had no inviting influence for a pedes¬ 
trian by no means accustomed to wade rivers, and 
>vho had lately seen horsemen weltering, in this 
dangerous passage, up to the very saddle-laps. At 
the same time, my prospect, if I remained on the 
side of the river on which 1 then stood, could be 
no other than of concluding the various fatigues of 
tills day and tho preceding night, by passing that 
wliich was now closing in, alfresco on tlie side of a 
Higliland hill. 

After a moment’s reflection, T began to consider 
that Fairservice, who had doubtless crossed the 
river with the other domestics, according to his 
forward and impertinent custom of putting him¬ 
self always among tho foremost, could not fail to 
satisfy tlie Duke, or the competent authorities, re- 
iipecung my rank and situation; and that, therefore, 
my character did not require my immediate ap- 
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pearance, at the risk of being drowned in the tlver 
—of being unable to trace the t^squa- j 

dron in case of my re^hinw the other side in safety 
—or, finally, of being cut down, right or wrong, by, 
some straggler, who might think such a ^liece ol 
good service a convenient excuse for not sooner re¬ 
joining his ranks. I therefore resolved to measure 
my fiteps back to tlie little inn, where I had passed 
tlu; preceding night, I had nothing to apprehend ; 
from Rob Roy. He was now at liberty, and I was | 
certain, in case of my falling in with any of hig | 
people, the news of his escape would ensure me j 
protection. I might tlius also show', tliat I had nc ^ 
intention to desert Mr Jarvie in the delicate situa- t 
tioii in winch he had engaged himself, chiefly OD j 
my account. And lastly, it was only ip this quar¬ 
ter that I could hope to learn tidings| concerning 
Raslileigh and my father’s papers, wiiich had been 
the original cause of an expedition so fraught with 
perilous adventure. I therefore abandoned al) 
thoughts of crossing the Forth tliat evening; and, 
turning my back on the Fords of Frew, bligau tq 
retrace mv steps towards the littlo village of Aber* 
foil. 

A sharp frost-w'ind, which made itself heard and 
felt from time to time, removed the clouds of 
which might otherwise have slumbered till morn¬ 
ing on the valley; and, though it could not totally 
disperse the clouds of vapour, yet threw them in 
confused and changeful masses, now hovering round 
the heads of the mountains, now filling, as with a 
dense and voluminous stream of smoko, the various 
deep gullies where masses of the composite rock, 
or breccia, tumbling in fragments from tlie clifls, 
have rushed to the valley, leaving each behind its 
cDiirse a rent and torn ravine resembling a desoit- 
cd w'at(n*-course. The moon, which was now high 
and twinkled with all the vivacity of a frosty atmo- 
i pliere, silvered the windings of the river and the 
peaks and precipices which the mist left visible, 
while her beams sccm'ed as it w’ere absorbed Uy 
the fleecy whiteness of the mist, whore it layfrtiia 
and coudoiised; and gave to the more lighfao- 
va])oury specks, whieli v/erc elsewhere visiVere 
sort of filmy transparency resembling the li^dth 
veil of silver gauze. Despite the uncertaintyWst [ 
situation, a view so romantic, joined to the active 
and inspiring influence of the frosty atmospliert?, 
elevated my spirits while it braced my nerves. 1 
felt an inclination to cast care away, and bid de¬ 
fiance to danger, and involuntarily whistled, by way 
of cadence to my steps, wliich my feeling of the 
cold led me to accelerate, and I felt tho pulse ol 
existence beat prouder and higlier in proportion aa 
I felt confidence in ray own strength, courage, and 
resources. I was so much lost in these thoughts, 
and ill the feelings which they excited, that two 
liorsemen came up behind me without my hearing 
their approach, until one was on each side of me, 
when the left-hand rider, pulling up his horse, ad' 
dressed mo iu the Englisli tongue—So ho, friend! 
whither so late?** t 

‘‘ To my supper and bed at AberfoiJ,**! replied. 

‘‘Are tlie passes open?” he inquired, mth the 
same commanding tone of vmce. 

“ 1 do not know,” 1 replied; I shall l^^(^when 
1 get tliere. But,” 1 added, the fate of Morris re- 
cuiTing to my recollection, ** if you are an Bnglisli 
stranger, I advise you to tom back tdll daylight; 
thero lias been some disturbance in tliis uf ighbom^ 
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and I should hesitate to say it is perfectly | 
Kifev|gr istrazipers/’ i 

" TOe^iofdiers bad the worst?—liad they not?*’ 
was the reply. 

They had indeed; and an officer’s party were 
destroyed or made pxisoners.” 

** Are you sure of that?” replied the horseman. 

“ As sure as that I hear you speak,” I replied. 

" I was an unwilling spectator of tlie skirmish.” 

Unwilling continued the interrogator. “ Were 
you not engaged in it then?” 

Certainly no,” I replied; I was detained by 
Che king’s officer.” 

“ On what suspicion ? and who are you ? or what 
is your name 1 ” he continued. 

‘‘ I really do not know, sir,” said I, “ why I should 
answer so many questions to an unknown stranger. 

I have told you enough to convince you tliat you 
are going (into a dangerous and distracted country. 
If you choose to proceed, it is your own affair; but 
as I ask^ou no questions respecting your name 
and bujsimess, you will oblige me by making no in- 
quii*i« after mine.” 

_ ■■.y Sif Francis Osbaldistone,” said the other rider, 
in a voice the tones of which tlirillcd through every 
nerve of my body, should not whistle his favourite 
ail’s when ho wishes to remain undiscovered.” 

And Diana Vernon—for she, wrapped in a horse¬ 
man’s cloak, was the last speaker — whistled in 
playful mimicry the second part of the tune which 
was on my lips when they came up. 

Good God!” I exclaimed, like one thunder¬ 
struck, can it be you, Miss Vernon, on such a spot 
—at such an hour—in such a lawless country — 
in such”- 

“ In such a masculine dress, you would say. — 
[5ut what would you have ? I’he philosophy of the 
excellent Corporal Nym is the best after all; things 
must be as they may —pauca verba.” 

While she was thus speaking, 1 eagerly took 
advantage of an unusually bright gleam of moori- 
to study the appearance of her companion ; | 
vatOL^ujj^y be easily supposed, that finding Miss Ver- 
i sud(^ii a place so solitary, engaged in a journey so 
jncnc^j-ous, and under the protection of one geiitle- 
locn were circumstances to excite every feel- 

lownd.ji jealousy, as well as surprise. The rider did 
not speak with the deep melody of Rashleigh’s 
voice; his tones were more high and commanding; 
he was taller, moreover, as he sate on horseback, 
than that first-rate object of my hate and suspicion. 
Neither did the stranger’s address resemble that of 
any of my other cousins; it had that indescribable 
tone and manner by which we recognise a man of 
sense and breeding, even in the first few sentences 
heepeaks. 

The object of my anxiety seemed desirous to get 
rid of my investigation. 

Diana,” he said, in a tone of mingled kindness 
ahd authority^ ‘‘ give your cousin his property, and 
let UB not spend time here.” 

Miss Vernon had in the meantime taken out a 
ainaU and leaning down from her horse to- 
she said, in a tone in wliich an effort at 
her quaint lightness of expression contended 
with ilWeeper and ihore grave tone of sentiment, 
** You my dear coz, I was bom to be your bet¬ 
ter ^mhhigh has been compelled to yield 

imhia spoiL ahd had we reached this same village 
m Aherfoaftwl bight, as we pm*posed, I should have 


found some Highland sybh to have wafted to 
all these representatives of commercial wealth. But 
there were giants and dragons in the way; and 
errant-knights and damsels of modern times, bold 
thougli they be, must not, as of yore, run into 
useless danger—Do not you do so eitlier, my dear 
coz.” 

Diana,” said her companion, let me once 
more warn you that the evening waxes late, and 
we are still distant from our home.” 

" I am coming, sir, I am coming—Consider,” 
she added, with a sigh, “ how lately I have been 
subjected to control—besides, I have not yet given 
my coashi the packet, and bid him farewell — for 
ever. Yes, Frank,” she said, “/or ever I —there is 
a gulf between us—a gulf of absolute perdition; — 
where we go, you must not follow — what we do, 
you must not share in—Farewell!—be happy!” 

In the attitude in which she bent from her horse 
which was a Highland pony, her face, not perhaps 
altogether unwillingly, touched mine. She pressed 
my hand, while the tear that trembled in her eye 
found its way to my cheek instead of her own. It 
was a moment never to bo forgotten—inexpres¬ 
sibly bitter, yet mixed with a sensation of pleasure 
so deeply soothing and afiecting, as at once to un¬ 
lock all the flood-gates of tho heart. It was but a 
moment, however; for, instantly recovering from 
tho feeling to which she had involuntarily given 
way, she intimated to her companion she was ready 
to attend him, and putting their horses to a brisk 
pace, they were soon far distant from the place 
where I stood. 

Heaven knows, it was not apathy which loaded 
my frame and my tongue so much, that I could 
neither return Miss Vernon’s half embrace, nor 
even answer her farewell. The word, though it rose 
to ray tongue, seemed to choke in my tliroat like 
the fatal guilty, which the delinquent who makes it 
his plea, luiows must be followed by the doom of 
death. The suipriso—the sorrow, almost stupified 
me. 1 remained motionless with the packet in my 
hand, gazing after tliem, as if endeavouring to count 
the sparkles which flew from the horses’ hoofs. 1 
continued to look after even these had ceased to be 
visible, and to listen for theii' footsteps long after 
the last distant trampling had died in my ears. 
At length, tcai-s rushed to my eyes, glazed as they 
were by the exertion of straining after what was no 
longer to be seen. 1 wiped them mechanically, and 
almost without being aware that they were flowing 
— but they came thicker and thicker; — I felt the 
tightening of the throat and breast—the hysterica 
passio of poor Lear; and, sitting down by the way- 
side, I shed a flood of the first and most bitter tears 
which had flowed from my eyes since childhood. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Dangle. Egad, 1 think the interpreter U the harder to 
be understood of tho two. Critie* 

I HAi> scarce given vent to my feelings in this 
paroxysm, ere I was ashamed of my weakness. I : 
remembered that I had been for some time eud.^* i 
vouring to regal’d Diana Vernon, when hoT 1(1^ I 
intruded itself on my remembrance, as a friend, ft» ! 
whose welfare I sliould indeed always be aiixious^ ! 
but with whom I could have little further commu^ 
41 
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liftaitloii. Silt ilie almost tixtrD;^roasG(i 
of W zonmer, |oiiied to tlie romaime of oar aaddoti 
meo^g where k was so little to have been expeet- 
ed, were circamstaiioea which threw me entirely off 
guard. X recovered, however, sooner than mlgiit 
h«ye been expected, and without giving myself time 
acci^ately to examine my motives, I resumed the 
ptK^ on which I had been travelling when overtaken 
by this strange and unexpected apparition. 

I am not,” was my reflection, ** transgressing 
her injunction so pathetically given, since I am but 
pursuing my own journey by tiie only open route. 
— If I ba-ve succeeded in recovering my father’s 
property, it still remains incumbent on me to see 
my Gla^ow friend delivered from the situation in 
which he has involved Iiimself on my account; he- 
rides, what other place of rest can I obtain for the 
night excepting at the little inn of Aberfoil 1 They 
also must stop there, since it is impossible for tra- 
veflers on horseback to go farther—Well, then, we 
shall meet again—meet for the last time perhaps 
-—But I shall see and hear her—I shall learn who 
this happy man is who exercises over her the autho¬ 
rity of a husband—I shall learn if there remains, 
in the difflciilt course in which she seems engaged, 
any difficulty which my efforts may remove, or 
aught that I can do to express my gratitude for her 
generosity—for her disinterested friendship.” 

As I reasoned thus with myself, colouring with 
every plausible pretext which occurred to my in¬ 
genuity, my passionate desire once more to see and 
converse with my cousin, I was suddenly hailed by 
a touch on the shoulder; and the deep voice of a 
Highlander, who, walking still faster than I, though 

I was proceeding at a smart pace, accosted me with, 
‘‘A braw night, Maister Osbaldistone—we have 
met at the mirk hour before now.” 

There was no mistaking the tone of MacGregor: 
he had escaped the pursuit of his enemies, and was 
in fiill retreat to his own wilds and to his adherents. 
He had also contrived to arm himself, probably at 
the house of some secret adherent, for he had a 
musket <m his shoulder, and the usual Highland 
' weapons by his side. To have found myself alone 
with such a character in such a situation, and at 
this late hour in the evening, might not have been 
pleasant to me in any ordinary mood of mind; for, 
though habituated to think of Rob Roy in rather a 
friendly point of view, I will confess frankly that I 
never heard him speak but that it seemed to thrill 
my blood. The mtonation of tlie mountaineers gives 
a habitual depth and hollowness to the sound of 
their words, owing to the guttural expression so 
oonunon in their native language, and they usually 
speak with a good deal of emphasis. To these na¬ 
tional peculiarities Rob Roy added a sort of hard 
indifference of accent and manner, expressive of a 
mind neither to be daunted, nor surprised, nor af¬ 
fected, by what passed before him, however dreadful, 
however sudden, however afflicting. Habitual dan¬ 
ger. with unbounded confidence in his own strength 
ana eagacity, had rendered him indifferent to fear; 
and the lawless and precarious life he led, had 
Hunted, though Its dangers and errors had not de- 
Hroyed, his letdingB for others. And it was to be 
maarnbered, that I had very lately seen the fol¬ 
lowers of fhtt man commit a cruel daughter on an 
nnaifnied and snpi^ant individual. 

Vet stiHi was the state of my mind, flhat I wel- 
emned the company of the ou^w lesder as a re- 

lief to my own overstrain^ and: palnfd 

and was not without hopes, that fhtmigh hIs ]picaos 

I mii^t obtain some clew of guidance the 

maze in wliich my fate had involved me. X )tiicre* 
fore answered his greeting corffbdly, and congra¬ 
tulated him on his late escape In circums^oes 
when escape seemed imposrible. 

“ Ay,” he replied, ** there is as mudh between 
tlie craig and the woodie^ as there is between the 
cup and the Kp. But my peril was less tiuin you 
may think, being a strancer to this country. Of ^ 
those that were summonea to take me, and to keep 
me, and to retake me again, there was a moiefy, aS 
cousin Nicol Jarvie calls it, tliat had nae will that 

I suld be either taen, or keepit fast, or retaen; and 
of t’other moiety, there was ae half was^feared to 
stir me; and so I had only like the fourth part of 
fifty or sixty men to deal withal.’’ 

‘‘ And enough too, I should think,” rejilied I. 

I dinna ken that,” said he; “ but Fkeu, that 
turn every ill-willefr that I had among them out 
upon the green before the Clachan of Abeiibil, 1 
wad find them play with broadsword and jSirget, 
one down and another come on.” 

lie now inquired into my adventures, rince wo 
entered his country, and laughed heartly at my 
account of the battle we bad in tlie inn, and at the 
exploits of the Bailie with the red-hot poker. 

“ Let Glasgow Flourish! ” he exclaimed. The 
curse of Cromwell on me, if I wad hae wished 
better sport than to see cousin Nicol Jarvie sin^e 
Iverach’s plaid, like a sheep’s head between a pair 
of tongs. But my cousin Jarvie,” he added, more 
gravely, “ has some gentleman’s bluid in his voins^ 
although he has been unhappily bred up to a peace¬ 
ful and meclianical craft, winch could not but blunt 
any pretty man’s spirit.—Ye may estimate the rea- 
.son why I could not receive you at the Clachan oi 
Aberfoil, as 1 purposed. They had made a fine hose- 
net for me when I was absent twa or three days at 
Glasgow, upon the king’s business—But I thmk X 
broke up the league about their lugs—they’Ifa' 
he able to hound one dan against another as fc- • 
hae dune. I hope soon to see the day when a’ Jre 
landmen will stand shouther to shou&er. But^li 
chanced next?” 

I gave liim an account of the arrival of Ciictiva^l 
Thornton and his party, and tlie arrest of the Bai-' 
lie and myself, under pretext of our hokig suspi¬ 
cious persons; and upon his more special mqui^, 

I recollected the officer had mentioned that, 
sides my name sounding suspidous in his ears, be 
had orders to secure an oW and young person, re¬ 
sembling our description. This again moved the 
outlaw’s risibility, 

** As man lives by bread,” he said, the huzsafflii 
have mistaen my ihriend the Bailie for hk Excel¬ 
lency, and you for Diana Vernon'—0, the most 
egrerious night-howlets! ” 

“Miss Vernon?” said I, trifii hefiitation> and 
trembling for the answer ^“ Does she 
name? Bhe passed but now, along wdtK a gentle¬ 
man who seemed to use a style of aufhorh^. 

} “ Ay, ay,” answered Rol^ 

authority new; and full lor she M 

hempie--*Butdhe’snixusttiefae^ ItV^pifyUi 

Tbs thftMiifme tlie wl%. Twits of 

M ^pts, wsiw oAentiMd for 

urslimd, bslng a &»ge seouomy of tksmp. ? 
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k a eiUlera. The like o’ your- 

H a nufihi wad be mair soirtable in 

pokt years/ 

Hete^ was a eonmlete dowixkil of those 
eaaties of cards which my fanoy had, in despite of 
my reason, so often amused herself with biuldiug. 
Aimoti^h in truth I had scarcely anything else to 
eapec^ since 1 could not su^ose that Diana could 
be travelling in such a country, at such an hour, 
with any but one who had a le^ title to protect 
her, I <Kd not feel the blow less severely when it 
came 5 and MacGregor’s voice, urging me to pursue 
my s^ry, sounded in my ears without conveying 
any exact import to my mind. 

** You are ill,” he said, at length, after he had 
spoken twice without receiving an answer; ‘‘ this 
day’s wark has been ower muckle for ane doubtless 
unused to sic things.” 

The ton^ of kindness in which tliis was spoken 
recalling me to myself, and to the necessities of ray 
situatioi^I continued my narrative as well as 1 
could^Kob Boy expressed great exultation at tlie 
succ^|ful skirmish in the pass. 

say,” he observed, “ that king’s chaff is 
better than other folk’s corn; but I tliink that canna 
be said o’ king’s soldiers, if they let themselves be 
beaten wi’ a wheen auld carles tliat jure past fight- 
’mg, and baims that are no come till’t, and wives 
wr their rocks and distaffs, the very wally-draigles 
0 ’ ihe country-side. And Dougal Gregor, too—wha 
wad hae thought there liad been as muckle sense 
in his tatty pow, that ne’er had a better covering 
than his ain shaggy hassock of hair!—But say 
away—though 1 di’ead what’s to come ueist,—for 
my Helen’s an incarnate devil when iier bluid’s up 
—puir thing, she has ower muckle reason.” 

I observed as much delicacy as I could in com¬ 
municating to him the usfige we had received, but 
I obviously saw the detail gavo him great pain. 

“ I wad rather tliau a thousand merks,” he said, 
that I had been at liarae! To misguide sti’angei’s, 
^;'^^dfcbye a’, my ain natural cousin,that liad showed 
isndc^® kindness — I wad rather they had burned 
ceT^® Lennox in their folly! But this comes o’ 
lean anfr^ women and their bairns, that have neither 
jound reason in their dealings. However, 

o '^jOwing to that dog of a gauger, wha betray- 
by pretending a message trom your cousin 
Rashleigh, to meet him on the king’s affairs, whilk 
I thought was very like to be anent Garschattachin 
and a party of the Lennox declaring tliemselves for 
King James. Faith! but I ken’d I was clean beguiled 
when I heard the Duke was there; and when they 
strapped the horse-girth ower my arms, I might 
hae judged what was biding me; for X ken’d your 
ki&sman,^ bemg, wi’ pardon, a slippery loon him- 
stU, is prone to employ those of his ain kidney—I 
*Vkh he n^ayna hae been at the bottom 0 ’ the ploy 
bimsell--1 thought the shield Morris looked de¬ 
vilish quecar when I determined be should remain 
a ymd, or hestaga, for my safe back-coming. But 
I am <sc^ bao^ nae th^ks to him, or them tliat 
employ^ liii% and the auestioa is, bow the eoUec- 
is to win bode nimseU-^X promise him it 
^thoiiit ransom.”! 

said I," has ah^y paid the last ran- 
mortal man can owe. 

I ” mudaunedmy amnpanioa hastily; 
I I tisast It was Izkvthe slmmaish he 


‘‘ He was s^n in 4sold blood, after tiie %ht was 
over, Mr Campbell” 

"Cold blood!—Damnation 1 ” he said, mutter* 
ing betwixt his teeth—"How fell that, sir? Speak 
out, sir, and do net ^Maister or Campbell me—my 
foot is on my native heatii, and my name is ]Mao- 
Gregorl” 

IBs passions were obviously irritated; but, withr 
out noticing the rudeness of his tone, 1 gave him a 
short and distinct account of the deatli of Moiris. 
He struck the butt of his gun with great vehe¬ 
mence against the ground, and broke out—" I vow 
to God, such a deed might make one forswear kin, 
clan, country, wife, and bairns 1 And yet tlie villain 
wrought long for it. And what is tlie differonof 
between warsling below the water wi’ a stane about 
your neck, and wavering in the wind wi’ a tether 
round it ? —it’s but choking after a’, and he drees 
the doom he ettled for me. I could have wished, 
though, they had rather putten a ball tlirough him, 
or a dirk; for the fasliion of removing him will 
give rise to moiiy idle clavers—But every wight 
lias his weird, and we maun a* dee when our oay 
comes—And naebody wUl deny tliat Helen Mao- 
Gregor has deep wrongs to avenge.” 

So saying, ho seemed to dismiss the tlieme alto- 
gctiier from his mind, and proceeded to inquire 
how I got free from the pai*ty in whoso hands he 
had seen me. 

My story was soon told; and I added the episode 
of my liaving recovered tlie papers of my mtiier, 
though I dared not trust my voice to name the 
name of Diana. 

" I was sure ye wad get them,” said MacGregor; 
— " the letter ye brought me contained his Excel¬ 
lency’s pleasui*e to that effect; and nae doubt it 
was my will to have aided in it. And 1 asked y© 
up into this glen on the very errand. But it’s lik© 
his Excellency has forgathered wi’ llauiiieigb sooner 
than I expected.” 

The first part of this answer was what most for 
cibly struck me. 

"Was the letter I brought you, then, from this 
person you call his Excellency ? Who is he! and * 
what is his I’ank and proper name! ” 

" I am tliinking,” said MacGregor, " tliat sino© 
ye dinna ken them already, they canna be 0 ’ miiokle 
consequence to you, and sae 1 shall say naething 
ou that score. But weel I wot the letter was frae 
his ain liaud, or, having a sort of business of ray 
ain on my hands, being, as ye weel may see, justaa 
much as I can faU’ly manage, I canna say I would 
hae fashed mysell sae muckle about the matter.” 

1 now recollected the ligiits seen in the library 
—the various circumstances which liad ©xdtedo^ 
jealousy—the glove—the agitation oi tiie ti^stry 
which covered tlie secret passage from Bashiexgh’s 
apartment; and, above all, I recollected that Diana 
retired, in order to write, as 1 then thought^ the 
billet to which I was to have veeoura© in case of 
the last necessity. Her hours, then, were not spent 
in solitude, but in listening to the addresses of aome 
desperate agent of Jaeobitioal treseon, who was 
seeret resident within the mansion of her uncle t 
Other young women have sold themselvfls for 
or suffered tiiemselves to be seduced kom 
first love from raaity; but Diana had samfieed li|i| 
affections and her own to partake the fwtonea 
some desperate adventurer—-to seek the hsamta el 
fireebooters through midnight deserti^ witit no bet- 
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fer hopes ot rank or fortune tlmn that mimicry of 
both which the mock court of the Stuai’ts at St 
Germains ha4 in their power to bestow. 

^ I will see her,” I said, interaally, ‘‘ if it be pos¬ 
sible, onee more, I will argue witli her as a friend 
—as a kinsman—on the risk she is incurring, and 
I will facilitate her retreat to France, where she 
may, with more comfort and propriety, as well as 
safety, abide the issue of the turmoils which the 
political trepanner, to whom she has united her 
late, is doubtless busied in putting into motion.” 

“ I conclude, then,” I said to MacGregor, after 
about five minutes’ silence on both sides, that liis 
Excellency, since you give me no other name for 
him, was residing in Osbaldistoiie-Hall at the same 
time with myself?” 

^ To be sure—to be sure—and in the young 
lady’s apartment, as best reason was.” This gra¬ 
tuitous information was adding gall to bittenacss, 
^ But few,” added MacGregor, “ ken’d he was 
derned there, save Rashleigh and Sir Hildebrand ; 
for you wex’e out o’ the question; and the young lads 
haena wit cneugh to ca’ the cat frae the cream — 
But it’s a bra’ auld-fashioned house; and what I 
specially admire, is the abundance o’ holes and bores 
and conceahTients—ye could put twenty or thirty 
men in ae comer, and a family might live a week 
without finding them out—whilk, nac doubt, may 
on occasion be a special convenience. 1 wish we 
had the like o’ Oshaldistone-Hall on the braes o’ 
Graig-Royston—But we maun gar woods and caves 
serve the like o’ us puii* Hieland bodies,” 

I suppose his Excellency,” said T, “ v/as privy 
to the first accident which befell”- 

I could not help hesitating a moment. 

Ye were going to say Morris,” said Rob Roy, 
coolly, for he was too much accustomed to deeds of 
violence for the agitation he had at first expressed 
t-o be of long continuance. I used to laugh hear¬ 
tily at that reik; but I ’ll hardly liae tlie heart to 
do’t again, since the ill-far’d accident at the Loch. 
Na, na,—his Excellency ken’d nought o’ that ploy 
—it was a’ managed atweeii Riish.leigh and mysell, 
*But the sport that came after — and Rashleigh’s 
shift o’ turning the suspicion aff* himsell upon you, 
that he had nae grit favour to frae the beginning 
—and then Miss Die, she maun hae us sweep up 
a* our spiders’ webs again, and set you out o’ tlie 
Justice’s claws—and then the frightened craven, 
Morris, that was scared out o’ his seven senses by 
seeing the real man when he was charging the in¬ 
nocent stranger—and the gowk of a clerk—and 
the drunken carle of a justice — Ohon! ohon!— 
mony a laugh that job’s gien me—and now, a’ that 
1 can do for the puir devil is to get some messes 
smd for his soul.” 

“ May I aak,” said I, how Miss Vernon came 
to have so mucdi influence over Rashleigh and his 
accomplices, as to derange your projected plan ?” 

Mine? it was none of mine. No man can say 
I ever laid my burden on other folk’s shoulders— 
it was a’ Rashleigh’s doings. But, undoubtedly, 
she had great influence wi’ us baith on account of 
his Excellency’s affection, as weel as that she ken’d 
far ower mony secrets to be lightlied in a matter 
0 * that kind.—-Deil tak him,” he ejaculated, by way 
of summing up, ‘‘ that gies women either secret to 
keep or power to abuse—fules shouldna hae chap- 
sticks.^’ 

we were now within a quarter of a mile from 


the village, when tliree Highlanders, spruigirm^np. 
on UB wim presented arms, commandedwtq^Sand 
and tell our business. The single word Breiaragh,, 
in the deep and commanding voice of my ^mpa- 
nion, was answered by a shout, or rather ^11, of 
joyful recognition. One, throwing down liis fire¬ 
lock, clasped his leader so fast round the knees, 
that he was unable to extricate himself, muttering, 
at the same time, a torrent of Gaelic gratulatiou, 
which every now and then rose into a sori: of scream 
of gladness. The two others, after the first howling 
was over, set off literally with the speed of deers, 
contending which should first cari’y to the village, 
which a Hti-ong party of the MacGregors now oc¬ 
cupied, the joyful news of Rob Roy’s escape and 
return. The intelligence excited such''shouts of 
jubilation, that the very hills ning again, and young 
and old, men, women, and children, wiBiout dis¬ 
tinction of sex or age, came running ^own the 
vale to meet us, with all the tumultuous 6peed and 
clamour of a mountain torrent. When I heard the 
rushing noise and yells of this joyful niul|itude 
approach us, I tliought it a fitting precaution to 
remind MacGregor that I was a stranger, and un 
dcr his protection. He accordingly lield me fast 
by the hand, while tlie assemblage crowded around 
him with such shouts of devoted attachment, and 
joy at liis return, as were really affecting; nor did 
lie extend to his followers what all eagerly sought, 
the grasp, namidv., of his hand, until he had made 
them understand that I was to be kindly and care¬ 
fully used. 

The mandate of the Sultan of Delhi could not 
have been more promptly obeyed. Indeed, I now 
sustained nearly as much inconvenience from their 
well-meant attentions as formerly from their rude¬ 
ness. They would hardly allow the friend of their 
leader to walk upon his own legs, so earnest were 
they in affording me support imd assistance upon 
the way; and at length, taking advantage of a slight 
stumble which I made over a stone, which the press, 
did not permit me to avoid, they fairly seized iliriu 
me, and bore me in their arms in triumph towaJoa 
Mrs Mac Alpine’s. 

On arrival before her hospitable wigwam, I found 
power and popularity liad its inconveniences in the 
Highlands, as everywhere elc^^f for, before Mac¬ 
Gregor could be permitted to enter the house where 
he was to obtain rest and refreshment, he was ob¬ 
liged to relate the story of his escape at least a 
dozen times over, as I was told by an officious old 
man, who chose to translate it at least as often for 
ray edification, and to whom I was in policy obliged 
to seem to pay a decent degree of attention. I’he 
audience being at length satisfied, group after group 
departed to take their bed upon tlie heath, or in 
the neighbouring huts, some cursing the Duke and 
Garschattachin, some lamenting the probable dan¬ 
ger of Ewan of Brigglands, incurred by his friend¬ 
ship to MacGregor, but all a^eeing that the escape 
of Rob Roy himself lost nothmg in comparison wth 
the exploit of any one of their chiefs since the days 
of Dougal-Ciar, the founder of his line. ^ 

The friendly outlaw, now taking me by tto arm, 
conducted me into the interior of the hut. 
roved round its smoky recesses in quest ^Diina 
and her companion; but they were nowhere to be 
seen, and I felt as if to snake inquiries mi^t betray 
some secret motives, which were best.conc^lei 
The only known countenance upon which my eye? 
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was tliat of tlie Bailie, who^ seated on a stool 
by received, with a sort of reserved 

dignity, the welcomes of Rob Roy, the apologies 
which he made for his indifferent accommodation, 
and his inquiries after his health. 

^ 1 am pretty weel, kinsman,” said the Bailie — 
“ indifferent weel, I thank ye; and for accommo¬ 
dations, ane canna expect to carry about the Saui- 
Market at his tail, as a snail does his caup;—and 
1 am blythe that ye hae gotten out o* the hands o* 
your unfreends.” 

Weel, weel, then,” answered Roy, what is’t 
ails ye, man ?—a’s weel that ends weel!—tlie warld 
will last our day—Come, take a cup o’ brandy— 
your father the deacon could tak ane at an orra 
time.” 

“It might be he might do sae, Robin, after fa¬ 
tigue—wbilk has been my lot mair w^ays than ane 
this day. ) But,” he continued, slowly filling up a 
little wo(mon stoup which raiglit hold about three 
glasse^^“ he was a moderate man of his bicker, as 
i an^ysell—Here’s wussing health to ye, Robin,” 
ta sj^, “ and your weelfare here and hereafter,” 
' (another taste), “ and also to my cousin Helen—and 
to your twa hopefu’ lads, of whom mair anon.” 

So saying, he drank up the contents of the cup 
with great gravity and deliberation, while Mac-Gre- 
gor winked aside to me, as if in ridicule of the air 
of wisdom and superior authority which the Bailie 
assumed tow^ards him in their intercourse, and which 
he exercised when Rob was at the head of his armed 
clan, in full as great, or a greater degree, than when 
he was at the Bailie’s mercy in the Tolbooth of 
Glasgow. It seemed to me, that MacGregor wished 
me, as a stranger, to understand, that if he sub¬ 
mitted to the tone wliich liis kinsman assumed, it 
was partly out of deference to the rights of hospi¬ 
tality, but still more for the jest’s sake. 

As the Bailie set do^vn his cup he recognised me, 
and giving me a cordial welcome on my return, he 
waived farther communication with me for the pre- 
seijQf—“ I will speak to your matters anon; 1 maim 
begib, as in reason, wi’ tliose of my kinsman.— I 
presi^me, Robin, there’s iiaebody here will carry 
aught o’ what I am gaun to say, to the town-coun¬ 
cil or elsewhere, to my prejudice or to yours?” 

“ Make yourself easy on that head, cousin Nicol,” 
answered MacGregor; “ the tae half o’ the gillies 
winna ken what ye say, and the tother winna care 
— besides, that I wad stow the tongue out o’ the 
head o’ ony o’ them that suld presume to say ower 
again ony speech held wi’ me in their presence.” 

“ Aweel, cousin, sir being the case, and Mr Os- 
baldistone here being a prudent youth, and a safe 
fiiend — I ’se plainly tell ye, ye are breeding up your 
family to gang an ill gate.” Then clearing his voice 
with a preliminary hem, he addressed his kinsman, 
ehecking, as MalvoUo proposed to do when seated 
in bis state, his familiar smile with an austere re- 
®ird of control,—“ Ye ken yoursell ye baud light 
by the law—and for my cousin Helen, forbye tliat 
her rewption o’ me this blessed day, whilk I excuse 
on account of perturbation of mind, was muckle on 
the n^h side o’ friendly, I say (outputting this 
perdo4|^ reason of compl^t) I hae that to say o’ 

^ Say nothing of her, kinsman,” said Rob, in a 

r ^Ve and stern tone, “ but what is befitting a friend 
say, and her husband to hear. Of me you are 
to say your full pleasure.” 


“ Aweel, aweel,” said the Bailie, somewhat dSs* 
concerted, “ we’se let that be a pass-over— 1 dinna 
approve of making mischief in families. But here 
are your twa sons, Hamish and Robin, whilk signi' 
jfies, as I’m gien to understand, James and Rohnert 
—1 trust ye will call them sae in future—there 
comes nae gude o’ Hamishes, and Eachines, and 
Angusses, except that they ’re the names ane aye 
chances to see in the indictments at the Western 
Circuits for cow-lifting, at the instance of his ma¬ 
jesty’s advocate for his majesty’s interest. Aweel, 
but the twa lads, as I was saying, they haena sae 
muckle as the ordinar gi-unds, man, of liberal edu¬ 
cation—they dinna ken the very multiplication* 
table itself, whilk is the root of a’ usefu’ knowledge^ 
and tliey did naetliing but laugh and fleer at me 
when I tauld them my mind on their ignorance— 
It’s my belief they can neither read, write, nor ci¬ 
pher, if sic a thing could be believed o’ ane’s ain 
connexions in a Christian land.” 

“ If they could, kinsman,” said MacGregor, with 
great indifference, “ their learning must have come 
o’ free will, for whar the deil was I to get them a 
teacher?—wad ye hae had me put on the gate o* 
your Divinity-Hall at Glasgow College, ‘ Vi^nted, 
a tutor for Rob Roy’s bairns?’ ” 

“ Na, kinsman,” replied Mr Jarvie, “ but ye might 
hae sent the lads whar they could hae learned the 
fear o’ God, and the usages of civilized creatures. 
They arc as ignorant as the kyloes ye used to drive 
to market, or tho very English churls that ye sauld 
them to, and can do naething whatever to pur¬ 
pose.” 

“ Umph!” answered Rob; “ Hamish can bring 
doun a black-cock when he’s on the wing wi’ a 
single bullet, and Rob can drive a dirk through a 
twa-inch board.” 

“ Sae muckle the w'aur for them, cousin!—sae i 
muckle the w’aur for them baiti, I ” answered the ! 
Glasgow merchant in a tone of great decision; “ an | 
they ken naething better than that, they had better ! 
no ken that neither. Tell me yoursell, Rob, what ' 
has a’ this cutting, and stabbing, and shooting, and 
driving of dirks, whether through human flesh or 
fir deals, dune for yoursell?—and werena ye a hap¬ 
pier man at the tail o’ your nowte-bestial, when ye 
were in an honest calling, than ever ye hae been 
since, at the head o’ your Hieland kernes and gally- 
glasses ? ” 

1 observed that MacGregor, while his well-mean¬ 
ing kinsman spoke to him in this manner, tuimed | 
and writhed liis body like a man who indeed suffers 
pain, but is determined no groan shall escape his 
lips j and I longed for an opportunity to interrupt 
the well-meant, but, as it was obvious to me, quite 
mistaken strain, in which Jarvie addressed this ex- i 
traordinary person. The dialogue, however, came 
to an end without my interference. 

“ And sae,” said the Bailie, “ I hae been think¬ 
ing, Rob, that as it may be ye are ower deep in the 
black book to win a pardon, and ow^er auld to mend 
yoursell, that it wad be a pity to bring up twa hope¬ 
fu’ lads to sic a godless trade as your ain, 1 
wad blithely tak them for prentices at the loom, as 
I began mysell and my father the deacon afore me, 
though, praise to the Giver, I only trade now as 
wholesale dealer—And—and ”—— 

He saw a storm gathering on Rob’s brow, which 
probably induced mm to throw in, as m sweettter of 
an obnoxious proposition, what he had reserved te 
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\m own generosity, iutd ii been embraced I 
m m acceptable one and Hobin, lad, ye need- 
na \xxk eae glum, for 1 *U pay the prentice-fee, and 
nerer pli^e ye for the tl^sand merks neither.’* 

€S^K2e miUia diaoal, hundred thousand devils!” 
exdaimed Hob, risii^ and striding through the hut 
“ My sons 'seavers!-— molligheart !—but I 
wad see ev«*y loom in Glasgow, beam, traddies, and 
shuttles, burnt in belhhre sooner!” 

With some difRculty I made the Bailie, who was 
(Hearing a re^y, comprehend the risk and impro¬ 
priety of pressing our liost on this topic, and in a 
minute he recovered, or reassumed, his serenity of 
tempwr. 

But ye mean wcel—ye mean weel,” said he; 
* so gie me your hand, Nicol, and if ever I put my 
sons apprentice, 1 will gie you the refusal o’ them, 
jtdnd, as you say, there’s the thousand merks to be 
settled betW'een us. — Here, Eachiu MacAnaleister, 
bring me ray sporran.” 

The person he addressed, a tall, strong moun¬ 
taineer, who seemed to act as MacGregor’s lieu- 
tenant, brought from some place of safety a large 
leathern pouch, such as Highlanders of rank wear 
before them when in full dress, made of the skin 
of the sea otter, richly garnished with silver orna¬ 
ments and studs. 

I advke no man to attempt opening this spor¬ 
ran till he has my secret,” said Hob Roy; and then 
twisting one button in one direction, and another 
in anotlier, pulling one stud upward, and pressing 
another downward, the mo\ith of the purse, which 
was bound with massive silver-plate, opened and 
gave admittance to his hand. He made me remark, 
as if to break 811011 the subject on which Bailie 
Jarvie had spoken, tiiat a small steel pistol was 
concealed within the purse, the trigger of which 
was connected with the mounting, and made part 
of the machinery, so that the weapon w'ould cer¬ 
tainly be discharged, and in all probability its con¬ 
tents lodged in the person of any one, who, being 
unacquainted with the seci'ct, sliould tamper with 
the lock which secured his treasure. “ This,” said 
lie, touching the pistol—this is the keeper of my 
privy pui-se.” 

The simplicity of the contrivance to secure a 
funded poucli, which could have been ripped open 
without any attempt on the spring, reraindod me 
of the verses in the Odyssey, wiiere Ulysses, in a 
yet ruder age, is content to secure his property by 
casting a curious and involved complication of cord¬ 
age around the sca-chest in w hich it was deposited. 

The Bailie put on his spectacles to examine the 
mcclianism, and when he had done, returned it 
with a emiie, and a sigh, observing—“ Ah! Rob, 
had ither folk’s purses been as weel guarded, I 
doubt if your sporran wad hao been as weel filled 
as it kythes to be by the weight.” 

^ Kever mind,kinsman,” said Rob, laughing; it 
wUi aye open for a friend’s necessity, or to pay a 
i«st due—and here,” he added, pulHng out a rou¬ 
leau of gold, here is your ten hundred merks— 
count tham, and see tiliat you are full and justly 
paid.” 

Mr Jarvie took the money in silence, and weigh¬ 
ing it in his hand ifipr on instant, laid it on the table, 
end replied, ** Bob, I canna it— 1 downa in- 

trecait ^rith 4 t—^thi^ can nae gude come o’t—I 
iimtmi mfer wed Hie day what sort of a gate your 
^wd Is made in •«^lll-g<^ gear ne’er pio^pc^; 


and, to be pJain wi' you, I wiima meddle 1 

Woks as there might be bhtid on V’ ' ' ^ 

^ Troutsho! ” said ^ outlaw, sheeting an 
ferenoe which, perhapi^ he did not akog^ox* M { 

« it’s gude French goi^ and &e.’er was in Seot^* 
man’s pouch before mine. X*ook sH tbei% 
they are a’ kuis d’ors, bright and b^nie as the day 
they were coined.** 

" The waur, the wau*—just saemuckle ^e wamr, 
Robin,” relied the Ba^, averting liis eyes ieom 
the money, though, like Ceesar on the Lupercal, his 
fingers seemed to itch for it—“ Rebellion is waur 
than witchcraft, or robbery eitlier; thmw *s gospel 
warrant for’t.” 

“ Never mind Hie warrant, kinsman,” said the 
freebooter; “ you come by the gowd honestly, and 
in payment of a just debt—it came from Hie one 
king, j-ou may gie it to the other, if ye l^e; and it 
will just serve for a weakening of the epemy, and 
in tlie point where puir King James is w^ikest too, 
for, God knows, he has hands and hearts ^eugh, 
but I doubt he wants the siller.” Sk 

" He ’ll no get mony Hielanders then, Robin,” 
said Mr Jarvie, as, again replacing his spectacles' 
on his nose, he undid the rouleau, and began to 
count its contents. 

“ Nor Lowlanders neither,” said MacGregor, 
arching his eyebrow, and, as he looked at me, di¬ 
recting a glance towards Mr Jarvie, w ho, all un¬ 
conscious of the ridicule, weighed each piece with 
habitual scrupulosity; and having told twice over 
the sum, which amounted to the discliarge of lus 
debt, principal and interest, he petumed three 
pieces to buy his kinsw’oman a gown, as ho ex¬ 
pressed himself, and a brace more for the twa 
baims, as he called them, requesting they might 
buy anything they liked with them except gun¬ 
powder. Ths Highlander stared at his kinsman’s 
unexpected generosity, but coui'teously accepted liis 
gift, which he deposited for the time in his w’ell- 
secured pouch. 

The Bailie next produced the original boilST for 
the debt, on the back of which he had written h for¬ 
mal discharge, which, having subscribed himself, 
he requested me to sign as a witness. 1 did so, 
and Bailie Jarvie was looking anxiously around 
for another, the Scottish law requiring tlw sub¬ 
scription of two witnesses to validate either a bond 
or ac<iuittance. “ You will hardly find a man that 
can write save ourselves within these three n^os,” 
said Rob, “but I’ll settle the matter as easily^’ 
and, taking the p^r from before his kinsman, he 
tlircw it m the fire. Bailie Jarvie stalled in his 
turn, but his kinsman continued, "That’aa Hkhnd 
settlement of accounts. The time might com0> cou¬ 
sin, were 1 to keep a’ these charges and dischotges, 
that friends might he brought into trouble for hav¬ 
ing deah >vith me.” 

The Bailie attempted no repfy to thk argument, 
and our supper now appeared in a styk of abc^-, 
ance, and evendedioacy, whick^fbrtlie |tee, migiit 
be considered as extraordinmy. The greai^ part 
of the provisions were cold, intimating vhey had 
been prepared at some disteco; and ii>nre 
some bottles of good Fren<dt wine to reiklHpa^ims 
of various sorts of game, as well as Wiea. 

I remarked that MacGregor, while doiiig 4 |ie 
I nemre of the table whh great and annbaa 
lity, prayed ns to eacimm thochinnnis^^ 

I parti<»dar dish or pa«^ had bam * 
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l^Ss^ It was pyescm«d to ps, "You must kjjow,” 
8ell4ie4Qu w Jajme» but without looking toward 
me, " you itpe not the only guests tliis night in the 
MacGregor’s country, whuk, doubtiess, ye will be- 
heve, since my wile and the twa lads would other- 
wise hare been maist ready to attend you, as weel 
b^ieems them.’* 

Bailie Jarvie looked as if he felt glad at any cir¬ 
cumstance which occasioned their absence; and I 
should have been entirely of his opinion, had it not 
been that the outlaw’s apology seemed to imply they 
were in attendance on Diana and her companion, 
whom even in my thoughts 1 could not bear to de¬ 
signate as her husband. 

While the unpleasant ideas arising from this sug- 
gtetion counteracted tlie good effects of appetite, 
welcome, and good cheer, I remarked that Rob 
Roy’s attention had extended itself to providing us 
better bedding than we had enjoyed the night be¬ 
fore. Two of the least fragile of the bedsteads, 
whicb/stood by the wall of the hut, had been stuffed 
witW heath, then in full flower, so artificially ar- 
im^d, that, tlie flowers being uppermost, afforded 
""tSiattress at once elastic and fragrant. Cloaks, and 
such bedding as could he collected, stretched over 
this vegetable couch, made it both soft and warm. 
The Bailie seemed exhausted by fjitigue, I resolved 
to adjourn my communication to him until next 
morning; and therefore suffei’cd him to betake 
himself to bed so soon as he had finished a plenti¬ 
ful supper. Though tired and harassed, I did not 
myself feel the same disposition to sleep, but rather 
a restless»und feverish anxiety, which led to some 
farther discourse betwixt me and MacGregor. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

A hopeless darkness settles o'er my fate; 

I’ve seen the last look other heavenly eyes,-—• 

I’ve heard the last sound of her blessed voice,— 

I’ve seen her fair form from rny sight depart; 

^ My doom Is closed. Covni Basil. 

f 1 KBN not what to make of you, Mr Osbaldis- 
tonp,” said MacGregor, as he pushed the flask to¬ 
ward me. " You eat not, you show no wish for 
rest; and yet you drink not, though that flask of 
Bourdeaux might have come out of Sir Hilde¬ 
brand’s ain cellar. Had you been always as absti¬ 
nent, you would liave escaped the deadly hatred of 
your cousin Rashleigh.” 

" Had I been always prudent,” said I, blushmg 
at the scene he recalled to my recollection, I 
should have escaped a worse evil—the reproach of 
my own conscience.” 

MacGregor cast a keen and somewhat fierce 
glance on me, as if to read whether the reproof, 
which he evidently felt, had been intentionally con- 
If^yed. He saw that I was thinking of myself, not 
0 £ him, and turned his face towards the fire with a 
degp I followed his example, and each re- 

mamd for a few minutes wrapt in his own painful 
rer^^. All in the hut were now asleep. Or at least 
sileiMk excentinff ourselves. 

*^^^fcGregor broke silence, in the tone of <me 
whola|a6a up .determination to enter on a pain- 
fitl " ^7 cousin Hcol Jande means weti,” 

he presses owee hard on the temper 
of n man like me, ocmaidering what I 
; I hecn forced to become— 


and, above all, that which has forced mo ^ hfOMO® 
whiWt I am.” 

He paused; and, thcMig^ feeling the dehaalo oa* 
ture of the discussion in which tiie conversation 'Ons 
likely to engage me, 1 could not help replying, tbal | 
I did not doubt his present situation had much 
winch must be most unpleasant to his feolm^. " I 
should be happy to learn,” I added, " that mere is 
an honoui’able chance of your escaping from, it.” 

" You speak like a boy,” returned MaeGrOgor, 
in a low tone that growled like distant thunder— 
like a boy, who tl^ks the aukl gnarled oak caa 
be twisted as easily as tiio young asplasg. Om 1 
forget that I have been branded as an outiawrv- 
stigmatized as a traitor—a price set on my head 
as if 1 liad been a wolf—my iamily treated as the 
dam and cubs of the hill-fox, whom all may tor 
merit, vilify, degrade, and insult—tlie very name 
which came to me from a long and noble line ol 
martial ancestors, denounced, as if it were a spell 
to conjure up the devil with?” 

As he went on in this manner, I could plainl} 
see, that, by the enumeration of his wrongs, ho waft 
laslxing himself up into a rage, in order to justif} 
in his own eyes the errors tiiey had led him into 
In this he perfectly succeeded; his light grey eyes 
contracting alternately and dilating their pupils, 
until they seemed actually to flash with flame, while 
he thrust forward and drew back his foot, grasped 
the liilt of lus dirk, extended liis arm, denied hifi 
flst, and Anally rose from his seat. 

‘‘ And they shall find,” he said, in the same 
muttered, but deep tone of stifled passion, “ that 
tlie name they liave dared to proscribe—that the 
name of MacGregor— is a spell to raise the wild 
devil withal. Thei/ shall hear of my vengeance, tliat 
would scorn to listen to the story of my wronge— 
The miserable Higliland drover, banl^pt, bare- 
footed,—stripped of aU, dishonoured and hunted 
down, because the avarice of others grasped at 
more than that poor all could pay, shall buret on 
them in an awful cliange. They that scoffed at the 
gi'oveUing worai, and trode upon liim, may cry and 
howl when they see the stoop of tiie flying and 
fiery-mouthed dragon.—But why do 1 speak of all 
this ? ” he said, sitting down again, and in a calmer 
tone—Only ye may opine it frets my patience, 
Mr Osbaldistonc, to be hunted like an otter, or a 
scalgh, or a salmon ujion the shallows, and that by 
my very friends and neighbours; and to have as 
many sword-cuts made, and pistols flashed at me, 
as I had this day in the ford of Avondow, would 
try a saint’s temper, much more a Highlander’s, 
who are not famous for tliat gude gift, as ye may 
hae heard, Mr Osbaldistone.—But ae tiling bides 
wi’ me o’ what Nicol said;—I’m vexed for the 
bairns—-I’m vexed when 1 think o’ Hamish and 
Robert living their father’s life.” And yielding to 
despondence on account of his sons, which he felt 
not upon his own, the lather rested his head npoo 
his band. 

1 was much affected, Wilt AU my life I 
have been more melted by the distress under wbndi 
a strong, proud, and powerful mind is oomp^Utd 
to give way, than by tiie more eas% excited 
rows of setter dispositions. The desire of fwng 
him rushed stro^y on my mliid, notwilMeiiim 
the apparent difficulty, and even w 

the ti^ 
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T J might not your sons, with some assistance— 
and they are well entitled to what my father’s house 
can give—find an honourable resource in foreign 
service?** 

I believe my countenance showed signs of sin¬ 
cere emotion; but my companion, talung me by 
the hand, as 1 was going to speak farther, said— 
“ I thank—I thank yo—but let us say nae mair 
o* this. I did not think the eye of man would 
again have seen a tear on MacGregor’s eye-lash.** 
He dashed the moisture from his long grey eye¬ 
lash and shaggy red eye-brow with the back of his 
hand. " To-morrow morning,’* he said, we *11 talk 
of this, and we will talk, too, of your affairs—for 
we are early starters in the dawn, even when v. e 
I have the luck to have good beds to sleep in. Will 
I ye not pledge me in a grace cup I declined the 
I mvitation. 

** Then, by the soul of St Mftronoch I I must 
pledge myself,” and he poured out and swallowed 
at least half a quart of wine. 

I laid myself down to repose, resolving to delay 
my own inquiries until his mind should be in a 
more composed state. Indeed, so much had this 
singular man possessed himself of my imagination, 
tiiiat I felt it impossible to avoid watching liim for 
some minutes after I had Hung myself on my heath 
mattress to seeming rest. He walked up and down 
the hut, crossed himself from time to time, mutter¬ 
ing over some Latin prayer of the Catholic church; 
then wrapped himself in his plaid, with his naked 
sword on one side, and his pistol on tlio other, so 
! ‘iisposing tlie folds of his mantle tliat he could start 
up at a moment’s warning, with a weapon in cither 
hand, ready for instant combat. In a few minutes 
his heavy breathing announced that he was fast 
asleep. Overpowered by fatigue, and stunned by 
the various unexpected and extraordinary scenes 
of the day, I, in my turn, was soon ovei’powered 
by a slumber deep iind overwhelming, from which, 
notwitlistandlng every cause for watchfulness, X 
did not awake luitil the next morning. 

When 1 opened my eyes, and recollected my si¬ 
tuation, I found that MacGregor had already left 
the hut. I awakened the Bailie, who, after many 
a snort and groan, and some heavy complaints of 
the soreness of his bones, ia consequence of the 
unwonted exertions of the preceding day, was at 
length able to comprehend the joyful intelligence, 
that the assets carried off by Raahleigh Osbaldis- 
tone had been safely recovered. The instant he un¬ 
derstood my meaning, he forgot all his grievjiuces, 
and, bustling up in a great hurry, proceeded to 
compare the contents of the packet, wliich I put 
into his bands, with Mr Owen’s memorandums, 
muttering, as he went on, “ Right, right— the real 
thing—Bail lie and Whittington—where’s BaUlie 
and Whittington?—seven hundred, six, and eight 
—^xmet to a fraction-—Pollock and Peelman— 
twenty-eight, seven—exact—Praise be blest!— 
Grub and Grinder—better men cannot be—tliree 
htmdred and seventy-—Gliblad—twenty; I doubt 
Giiblad’s ganging—Slipprytongue; Slippry tongue’s 
gaea—blit they are sma’ sums—sma^sums—the 
rest’s a* right—Praise be blest I we have got the 
stuffy and may leave this doleful country. 1 shall 
oever think on Looh-Ard but the thought will gar 
me grew again.” 

^ I am sorry, ebusin,” said MacGregor, who 
•ntmd the hat during the lost observation, 1 


have not been ai^^gether iUi tte 
make your reception sic as I could have de^ireo— 
natheless, if you would coudescoiid to visit rby pair 
dwelling”- 

Muckle obliged, miickle obliged,” answered M < 
Jarvie, very hastily—" But w’e maun be ganginji 
—we maun be jogging, Mr Osbaldistone and me— 
business canna wait.” 

Aweel, kinsman,” replied the Highlander, ye 
ken our fashion—foster the guest that comes—fim- 
ther him that maun gang. But ye cannot return 
by Drymen—I must set you on Loch Lomond, and 
boat ye down to the Ferry o* Balloch, and send 
your nags [round to meet ye there. It’s a maxim 
of a wise man never to retuni by the same road 
he came, providing another’s free to him.” 

Ay, ay, Rob,” said tlie Bailie, that’s ane o’ 
the maxims ye learned when ye were a drover; — 
ye caredna to face tlio tenants wiiere ydur beasts 
had been taking a rug of their moorland grass in 
the by-ganging — and I doubt your road\ waur 
marked now than it was then,” Vi 

The mair need not to travel it ower often, kins* 
man,” replied Rob; “ but I’se send round your nags 
to the ferry wi’ Dougal Gregor, wha is converted 
for that purpose into the Bailie’s man, coming— 
not, as ye may believe, from Aberfoil or Rob Roy’s 
country, but on a quiet jaunt from Stirling. See, 
here he is.” 

‘‘ 1 wadna hae ken’d tlie creature,” said Mr Jar- 
vie; nor indeed was it easy to recognise the wdld 
Highlander, when he appeared before the door of j 
the cottage, attired in a hat, periwig, and riding- | 
coat, wliich had once called Andrew Fairservice 
master, and mounted on the Bailie’s liorse, and 
leading mine. He received his last orders from his 
master to avoid certain places where he might be 
exposed to suspicion — to collect what intelhgonce 
he could in the course of his journey, and to await 
our coming at an appointed place, near tlie Ferry 
of Balloch. 

At tlie same time, MacGregor invited us to’fSc- 
company him upon our own road, assuring us that 
we must necessarily march a few miles before break¬ 
fast, and recommending a dram of brandy as a 
proper introduction to the journey, in which he 
was pledged by the Bailie, who pronounced it an 
unlawful and perilous habit to begin the day wi* 
spirituous liquors, except to defend the stomach 
(whilk was a tender part) against the mowiing 
mist; ill whilk case his father the deacon had re¬ 
commended a dram, by precept and example.” 

“ Very true, kinsman,” replied Rob, ‘‘ for which 
reason we, wlio are Children of the Mist, have a 
right to drink brandy from morning till night.” 

Tlie Bailie, thus refreshed, was mounted on a 
small Highland pony; another was offered for my 
use, which, however, 1 declined; and we resumed, 
under very different guidance and auspices, our 
journey of the preceding day. 

Our escort consisted of McGregor, and five or 
six of tho handsomest, best armed, and most ath¬ 
letic mountaineers of his band, and whom ne had 
generally in immediate attendance upon his own 
person. 

When we approached the pass, the scen^ of 
skirmish of the preceding ^y, and Of Still 
more direful deed which followed it, MaoGre|^ 
hastened to speak, as if ft were rathsr to whatw 
knew must be neeesssrUy {tossing in my 
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to aW thing I had said—he spoke, in short, to my 
thou^i»,lmd not to my words. 

^ Yoh must think hardly of us, Mr Osbaldiatone, 
and It is not natural that it should be otherwise. 
But remember, at least, we have not been unpro¬ 
voked. We are a rude and an ignorant, and it may 
be a violent and passionate, but we are not a cruel 
pople. The land might be at peace and in law 
for us, did they allow us to enjoy the blessings of 
pes^fol law. But we have been a persecuted gene¬ 
ration.*^ 

" And persecution,** said the Bailie, “ maketh 
wise men mad.’* 

‘‘ What must it do then to men like us, living 
as our fathers did a thousand yeara since, and pos¬ 
sessing scarce more lights than they did 1 Can we 
view meir bluidy edicts against us—their hanging, 
heading, hounding, and hunting down an ancient 
and honourable name, as deserving better treat¬ 
ment tha^that which enemies give to enemies?— 
Here Li^tand, have been in twenty frays, and never 
hurt/Kmn but when I was in bet blnid; and yet 
th^ wad betray me and hang me like a masterless 
dog, at the gate of ony great man that has an ill 
will at me.” 

I replied, “ that the proscription of his name 
and family sounded in English ears as a very cruel 
and arbitrary lawand having thus far soothed 
him, I resumed my propositions of obtaining mili¬ 
tary employment for himself, if he chose it, and his 
sons, in foreign parts. MacGregor shook me very 
cordially by the hand, and detaniing me, so as to 
permit Mr Jarvie to precede us, a manoeuvre for 
which the narrowness of the road served as an ex¬ 
cuse, he said tome’—‘‘You are a kind-hearted and 
an honourable youth, and understand, doubtless, 
that which is due to the feelings of a man of ho¬ 
nour. But the heather that I have trod upon when 
living, must bloom ower me wlioii I am dead—my 
heart would sink, and my arm would shrink wia 
wi^r like fern in the frost, were I to lose sight 
ofwy native hills; nor has the world a scene that 
•would console me for the loss of the rocks and 
cairps, wild as they are, that you see around us,— 
And\Helen—what could become of her, were 1 to 
leave her tlie subject of new insult and atrocity ? 
•—or how could she bear io be removed from these 
scenes, where the remembrance of her wrongs is 
aye sweetened by the recollection of her revenge ? 
—I was once so hard put at by my Great enemy, 
as I may well ca* likj, that 1 was forced e’en to 
gie way to the tide, and removed myself and my 

a le and family from our dwellings in our native 
^ and to withdraw for a time into MacCallum 
More’s country—and Helen made a Lament on 
our departure, as weel as MacRimmon^ himsell 
could ha© framed it—and so piteously sad and 
woesome, that our hearts amaist broke as we sate 
and listened to her—it was like the w'ailing of one 
that mourns for the mother that bore him—the 
tears cam© down the rough faces of our gillies as 
they iWrkened; and I wad not liave the same touch 
of heaphreak again, no, not to have all the lands 
that^er were owned by MacGregor,” 

“ ^tyoursone;** I said—“ they are at the age 
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when your countrymen have usually no objection 
to see the world ?” 

“ And I should be content,” he replied, “ that 
they pushed their fortune in the French or Spa¬ 
nish service, as is the wont of Scottish cavaliers of 
honour; and last night your plan seemed feasible 
enough—But I hae seen his Excellency this mom 
ing before ye were up.” 

“ Did he then quarter so near us?” said I, my 
bosom throbbing with anxiety. 

“ Nearer than ye thought,” was MacGregor’s 
reply; “ but he seemed rather in some sliape to 
jalouse your speaking to the young leddy; and so 
you see”- 

“ There was no occasion for jealousy,” I xm* 
swered, with some haughtiness;—“ I should not 
have intruded on his privacy.” 

“ But ye must not be offended, or look out from 
among your curls then, like a wild-cat out of an 
ivy-tod, for ye are to understand tliat he wishes 
most sincere weel to you, and has proved it. And 
it’s partly that whilk has set tlio heather on fire 
e’en now.” 

“ Heather on fire?” said I. “ I do not under¬ 
stand you.” 

“ Why,” resumed MacGregor, “ ye ken weel 
eneugh that women and gear are at the bottom of 
a’ the mischief in this world. 1 liae been misdoubt¬ 
ing your cousin Kashloigh since ever he saw that 
he wasna to get Die Vernon for liis marrow, and 
I think he took grudge at his Excellency mainly 
on tliat account. But then came the sploro about 
the surrendering your papal’s—and we hae now 
gude evidence, tliat, sae scxin as he was compelled 
to yield them up, lie rade poet to Stirling, and tauld 
the Government all, and mair than all, that was 
gauu doucely on amang us hill-folk; and, doubtless, 
that was the way that the country was laid to take 
his Excellency and the leddy, and to xnako sic an 
unexpected raid on me. And 1 hae as little doubt 
that the poor deevil Morris, wliom he could gar 
believe onything, was egged on by him, and some 
of the Lowland gentry, to trepan me in tlie gate 
he tried to do. But if Raslilcigh Osbaldistone were 
baith the last and best of liis name, and granting 
that he and I ever forgather again, the fiend go 
down my wexisand with a bare blade at his belt, if 
we part before my dirk and his best blude are weel 
acquainted thegither!” 

He pronounced the last threat with an ominous 
frown, and the appropriate gesture of his hand up¬ 
on his dagger. 

“ 1 should almost rejoice at what has happened,” 
said 1, “ could 1 hope that Rashleigh’s treachery 
might prove the means of preventing the explosion 
of the rash and desperate hitrigues in which I have 
long suspected him to be a prime agent.” 

“ Trow ye na that,” said Rob Roy; “ traitor’s 
word never yet hurt honest cause. He was ower' 
deep in our secrets, that’s true; and had it not been 
so, Stirling and Edinburgh Castles would have been 
baith in our hands by this time, or briefly here¬ 
after, whilk is now scarce to be Imped for. But 
there are ower mony engaged, and far ower gudd 
a cause to be gien up for the breath of a trai&r’s 
tale, and that will be seen and heard of ere it he 
lang. And so, as I was about to say, the hesiof 
my thanks io you for your offer anent my sons, 
whilk last ’night I had some thoughts to have em¬ 
braced in their behalf. Bat I see that this villain’s 
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eemsaa will coavuice our great folks that they must 
instautly draw to a bead, and make a blow imf it, 
or be taen in tlieir houses^ ooupled up like hoimds, 
and driven up to London like ^ honest noblemen 
and goui^emen in the year seventeen hundred and 
sevesu Civil war is like a cockatrice; — we have 
inlteii batching the egg that held it for ten years, 
and might hae sitten on for ten years mair, when 
in comes Rashleigh, and chips the sliell, out 
hangs the wonder amang us, and cries to fire and 
eword. Now in sic a matter I’ll hae need o’ a’ the 
hands 1 can mak; and, nae disparagement to the 
Kin^ of France and ^^in, whc^ 1 wish very weel 
to, King James is as gude a man as ony o’ them, 
and has the best right to llamisli and Rob, being 
natuiral-bom subjects.” 

. I easily comprehended that these words boded a 
g^ieral nation^ convulsion; and, as it would have 
been alike useless and dangerous to have combated 
the pohtical opinions of my guide, at such a place 
and moment, I contented myself with regretting 
the promiscuous scene of confusion and distress 
likely to arise from any general exertion m favour 
of the exiled royal family. 

“ Let it come, man — let it come,” answered 
MacGregor; ye never saw dull weatlier clear with¬ 
out a shower; and if the world is tunied upside 
down, why, honest men have the better cliance to 
cut bread out of it.” 

I agam attempted to bring liim back to the sub¬ 
ject of Diana; but although on most occasions and 
subjects he a freedom of speech whidi I had 
no great delight in listening to, yet upon that alone 
whii^ was most interestuig to me, he kept a degree 
of scrupulous reserve, and contented himself with 
intimating, that lie hoped the loddy would be soon 
in a quieter country than tliis w as hke to be for one 
while.’* I was obliged to be content with this 
answer, and to proceed in tlie hope tliat accident 
might, as on a former occasion, stand ray friend, 
and aHow me at least Hie sad gi’atihcation of bid¬ 
ding farewell to the object who had occupied such 
a share of my affections, so much beyond even what 
1 had supposed, till 1 was about to be sepai'ated 
from her for ever. 

We puTMied the margin of Hie lake for about six 
English miles, through a devious and beautifully 
varie^ted paHi, until we attained a sort of High¬ 
land farm, or assembly of hamlets, near the head 
of that fine sheet of water, called, if I mistake not, 
Xiediart, or some such name, llere a uumeix>u3 
party of MacGregor’s men were stationed hi order, 
to receive us. The taste, as well as the eloquence 
of tribes in a savage, or, to speak more properly, 
in a rude state, is usually just, because it is unfet¬ 
tered by system and affoctation; and of this I had 
an example in the' choice these mountainers had 
niade of a place to reoeve their guests. It has been* 
oaid that a British monarch would judge well to 
veeeive Hie embassy of a rival power in the cabin 
of a lean-of^war; and a Highland leader acted with 
fcone ^priety in chooeng a situation where the 
tttttunJ objects of mrandeur proper to his country 
laight have their mil effect on Hie minds of his 

We ascended about two hundred yards from the 
eheeOB of the lake, gidded by a tnmwUi]^ brook, and 
leftmi Hie right kumd four or five H^hland huts, 
nrillh poiehea m arable husd around th^ so small 
tr to idioir that they nmst have been woiked with 


the spade rather than the .ploa|h, cut as 
out of the surronmhng oopsewooo, and wavidg with 
crops of barley and oofs. Above this limited space 
the hill became more atoep; and on its edge we 
descried the gUttering arms and waving drapery of 
about fifty of MacGregor’s followers. They were 
stationed on a spot, the recoUecHon of uduoh yet 
strikes me with admiration. The brook, 
its waters downwards £rom the mountain, had in 
this spot encountered a barrier rook, over which it 
had made its way by two distinct leaps. The first 
fall, across wfaidi a magnificent old oak, slanting out 
from Hie farther bank, partly extended its«»lf as if 
to shroud the dusky stream of the cascade, n»ght 
be about twelve feet high; the broken waters were 
received in a beauHfnl stone basin, almost as re< 
gular as if hewn by a sculptor; and after wheelu^ 
aromid its flinty margin, they made a second ^e- 
cipitous dash, throu^ a dark and narirow eh^mj 
at least fifty feet in depth, and horn thence, in a 
hurried, but comparatively a more gentle course, 
escaped to join the lake. 

With Hie natural taste which belong to moun¬ 
taineers, and especially to the Scottish Highlanders, 
whose feelings, I have observed, are often allied 
with the romantic and poeHcal, Rob Roy’s wife and 
followers had prepared our morning repast in a 
scene well calculatod to impress strangers with some 
feelings of awe. They are also naturally a grave 
and proud people, and, however rude in our esH- 
matioii, caiTy their ideas of form and polit^ess to 
an excess tliat would appear overstrained, except 
from Hie demonstraHon of superior force wliich ac¬ 
companies the display of it; Itor it must be granted 
that the air of punctilious deference and rigid eti¬ 
quette which would seem ridiculous in an or^ary 
peasant, has, like the salute of a corpi-de-ga/rde^ 
a propriety when tendered by a Higlilander com¬ 
pletely anned. There was, accordin^y,^ good deal 
of formality in our approach and reception. 

The Highlanders, who had been dispersed on the 
i side of Hie hill, drew themselves together wh?^we 
came in view, and, standing firm and moHoijess, 
appeared in close column beliind three figures, 
whom I soon recognised to be Helen MacGregor 
and her two sons. MacGregor himself arraj^ed 
his attendants in the rear, and, requesting Mr 
vie to dismount where the ascent became steep, 
advanced slowly, marshalling us forward at the 
head of the troop. As we advanced, we heard the 
wild notes of the bagpipes, which lost Hiehr natmral 
discord from being mingled with the dashing sound 
of the cascade. When we came Close, the wife of 
MacGregor came forward to meet us. Her dress 
was stumously arranged in^a more femlnme taste 
than it had been on the preceding day, but her 
features wore the same lofty, unbending, and re¬ 
solute character; and as ske folded my fmad the* 
Bailie in an unexpected and apparenHy uimreleonid 
embrace, 1 could perceive, by the agnation of his 
wig, his back, and the calves of his legs, that he 
felt much like to one who feels himaHf i^denly in 
I the gripe of a she-bear, without being ahl^ to dis¬ 
tinguish wheHier the animal is in kiadcofis or in 
wrath. 

« Kinsman,’^ she said, “ you a*® tfelicnme--Aw»d 
yon too, stranger,” Hke adde^ releasiiig alarmed 
companion, vdm insthkoHfnly ami seHled 

his wig, and addmsHng hemi^ to ymf ikiso 
are wHoome. Yon came,** she aiddhd,;** # ^ » 
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hmff cmmtiy, When our bloods were chafed, and 
red. Excuse the rudeness timt 
gave a rough welcome, and lay it upon the evil 
times, and not upon us.^* All tliis was said with the 
niaanera of a princess, imd in the tone and style of 
a eompt. Nor was there the least tincture of that 
vulgaiity, which we naturally attach to tSie Low- 
iand Sc^tifih. There was a strong provincial ac- 
eentuadcm, but, otherwise, the language rendered 
by Helen MacGregor, out dT the native and poetical 
Gaelic, into E^lim, which she ir^d acquired as we 
do learned tongues, but had pro )ably never heard 
applied to the mean purposes of ordinary life, was 
gracelh!, flowing, and deelamator y. Her husband, 
who had in his time plawd many j arts, used a much 
less elevated and empliatic dialect;—but even his 
language rose in purity of exprea «on, as you may 
have remarked, if I liave be^ ac curate in record¬ 
ing it, vjlien the adairs which he < Iscussed were of 
an agitaffcing and important nature ; and it appears ! 
to me ^ Ins case, and in that of some other High- j 
kuidjjtrs whom I have known, that, when familiar 
mi^^cetious, they used the Lowland Scottish dia- 
•'^t^tj—^when serious and impassioned, their thoughts 
arranged themselves in the idiom of their native 
language; and in the hitter case, as they uttered 
the corresponding ideas in English, the expressions 
sounded \^d, elevated, and poetical. In fact, the 
language of passion is almost always pure as well 
as vehement, and it is no uncommon thing to hear 
a Scotchman, wl^en overwhelmed by a countrj'man 
with a tone of bitter and fluent upbraiding, reply 
by way of taunt to his advei-sary, You liave gotten 
to your Englisli.^’ 

Be tins as it may, the wife of MacGregoi nvited 
us to a refreshment spread out on the grass, which 
abounded with all the good things their mountains 
could offer, but was clouded by the dark and undis- 
tairbed gravity which sat on tlie brow of our hostess, 
as well ap by our deep and anxious recollection of 
what had taken place on the preceding day. It was 
thai the leader exerted himself to excite 
miph;—a chill hung over our minds, as if the feast 
had been funereal; and every bosom felt light when 
it \Vas ended. 

Adieu, cousin,” she said to Mr Jarvie, as we 
rose from the entertainment; the best wish Helen 
MacGregor can give to a friend is, that he may see 
her no more.” 

The Bailie struggled to answer, probably with 
some commonplace maxim of morality;—but the 
calm and melancholy sternness of her countenance 
bore down and disconcerted the mechanical and 
fmnnxd importance of the magistrate. He coughed, 

1 —hemmed,—bowed,—and was silent. 

, ^ For you, stranger,” she said, “ 1 have a token, 

I from one whom you can never”- 

I Helen!” interrupted MacGregor, in a loud and 
' voice, “ wliat means this ?—have you forgot¬ 

ten flie oblige I” 

“ MacGregofr,” she replied, " I have forgotten 
L nought that k flttinff for me to remember. It is 
DiOt otich bands as &se,” and she stretched forth 
her |jM> Sliiowy, and bare arm, that are fitting to 
coiAy love-tokens, were the gift connected with 
misery. Young man, she said, piueent- 
with a ring, which X weU remem^red as 
the fewoinameitis that Miss Vernon some- 
K ^pnsss wove, ^ tte eomes tt&m one whom you will 
aem wda mona If H k a joyiein tokmi, it is well 


fitted to pass through the hands of one to whoa 
joy can never be known. Her last words Wore — 
Let liim forget me for ever.” 

** And can she,” 1 said, almost without being con¬ 
scious that I spoke, ** suppose that is possible?” 

“ All may be forgotten,” said the extraor^finary 
female who addressed me,—“ all—but the sense 
of dishonour, and the desire of vengeance.” 

‘^Seid suasl^*^ dried the MacGiegor, stamping 
with impatience. The bagpipes sounded, and with 
their thrilling and jajying tones cut short our con¬ 
ference. Our leave of our hostess was taken by 
silent gestures; and we resumed our journey, with 
an additional proof on my part, that 1 was beloved 
by Diana, and was separated from her for ever* 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Farewell to the land where the clouds love to rest. 

Like the shroud of tlie dead, on the mountain's cold 
breast; 

To the cataract’s roar 'wdiere the oagtes repdy, 

And the lake her lone bosom expands to the sky. 

Our route lay through a dreary, yet romantic 
coiuitry, which the distress of my own mind pre¬ 
vented me from remarking particularly, and which, 
therefore, I will not attempt to describe. The lofty 
peak of Ben Lomond, here the predominant mo¬ 
narch of the mountains, lay on our right tend, and 
served as a striking land-mark, I was not awa¬ 
kened from my apathy, until, after a long and toil¬ 
some walk, we emerged through a pass in the bills, 
and Loch Lomond opened before us. I will spare 
you tlie attempt to describe what you would hardly 
comprehend without going to see it. But certain 
ly this noble lake, boasting innumerable beautiful 
islands, of every varying form and outline which 
fancy can frame,—its northern extremity narrow¬ 
ing until it is lost among dusky and retreating 
mountains,—while gradually widening as it extends 
to the southward, it spreads its base around the 
indentures and promontories of a lair and fertile 
land, affords one of the most surprising, beautiful, 
and sublime spectacles in nature. The eastern side, 
jxiculiarly rough and rugged, was at this time the 
chief scat of MacGregor and his clan,—to curb 
whom, a small garrison had been stationed in a 
central position betwixt Loch Lomond and another 
lake. The extreme strength of the country, how¬ 
ever, with the numerous passes, marshes, caverns, 
and other places of concealment or defence, made 
the establislmient of this little fort seem rather an 
acknowledgment of the danger, than an efifectoal 
moans of securing against it. 

On more than one occasion, as well as on that 
which I witnessed, the garrison suffered from the 
adventurous spirit of the outlaw and his followers. 
These advantages were never sullied by ferodty 
when he himself was in command; for, equally 
good-tempered and sagacious, he understood wen 
the danger of incurring tumecessary odium. I 
learned with pleasure that he had caused the cap¬ 
tives of the preceding day to be liberated in aalety; 
and many traits of mercy, and even of generosity, 
are recorded of thk remarkable man on 
occasions. 

A boat waited for us In a creek beneafli«ttoge 
1“ Strike ttp/’ 
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rock, manned by four lusty Highland rowers; and 
our host took leave of us with great cordialit^^ and 
even affection. Betwixt him and Mr Jarvie, in¬ 
deed, there seemed to exist a degree of mutual 
which formed a strong contrast to their 
different occupations and habits. After kissing 
each other very lovingly, and when they were just 
in the act of parting, the Bailie, in the fulness of 
his heart, and with a faltering voice, assured his 
kinsman, “ that if ever an hundred pund, or even 
twa hundred, would put him or his family in a 
Settled way, he need but just send a line to the 
Saut-Market;” and Rob, grasping his basket-hilt 
with one hand, and shaking Mr Jarvie’s heartily 
with the other, protested, that if ever anybody 
should affront his kinsman, an he would but let him 
ken, he would stow his lugs out of his head, were 
he the best man in Glasgow.’* 

With these assurances of mutual aid and conti¬ 
nued good-wiU, we bore away from the shore, and 
took our course for the south-western angle of the 
lake, where it gives birth to the river Lcven. Rob 
Roy remained for some time standing on the rock 
from beneath which we had departed, conspicuous 
by his long gun, waving tartans, and the single 
plume in his cap, which in those days denoted the 
Higldand gentleman and soldier; ^though I ob¬ 
serve that the present military taste has decorated 
the Highland boimet with a quantity of black plu¬ 
mage resembling that which is home before fune¬ 
rals. At lengtli, as the distance increased between 
us, we saw liim turn and go slowly up the side of 
the hill, followed by his immediate attendants or 
body guard. 

We performed our voyage for a long time in 
silence, interrupted only % the Gaelic chant which 
one of the rowers sung in low irregular measure, 
rising occasionally into a ^^^ld chorus, in which the 
others joined. 

My own thouf 2 ;hts were sad enough;—yet I felt 
something soothmg in the magnificent scenery with 
which I was surroimded; and thought, in the en¬ 
thusiasm of tlie moment, that had my faith been 
that of Rome, I could have consented to live and 
die a lonely hermit in one of the romantic and 
beautiful islands amongst which our boat glided. 

The Bailie had also Ids speculations, but they 
were of somewhat a different complexion; as I 
found when, after about an hour’s silence, during 
which he had been mentally engaged in the calcu¬ 
lations necessary, he undertook to prove the possi¬ 
bility of draining the lake, and giving to plough 
and harrow many hundred, ay, mimy a thousand 
acres, from whilk no man could get earthly gude 
e’enow, imless it were a gedd,^ or a dish of perch 
now and then.” 

Amidst a long discussion, which he “ crammed 
iflto mine ear against the stomach of my sense,” I 
only remember, that it was part of his project to 
preserve a portion of the lake just deop enough 
and broad enough for the purposes of water-car¬ 
riage, so that coal-barges and gabbards should pass 
as easily between Dumbarton and Glenfalloch as be¬ 
tween Glasgow and Greenock. 

At length we neared our distant place of land¬ 
ing, adjoining to the ruins of an ancient castle, and 
iust where the lake discharges its superfluous wa¬ 
ters into the Leven. There we found Dougai with 

J A alko. 


the horses. The Bailie had formed a plan with n>« 
spect to " the creature,” as well as u]^n the Rul¬ 
ing of the lake; and, perhaps in bom case^ with 
more regard to the utility than to the practical pos¬ 
sibility of his scheme. Dougai,” he said, ye are 
a kindly creature, and hae the sense and feeling o* 
what is due to youiisbetters—and I’m e’en wae for 
you, Dougai, for it canna be but that in the life ye 
lead ycu suld get a Jeddart cast ae day, suner or 
later. 1 ♦rust, considering my services as a magis¬ 
trate, and oiy father the deacon’s afore me, I liae 
interest eneugh in the council to gar them wink a 
wee at a waur ^aut than yours. Sae I hae been 
thinking, that if ye will gang back to Glasgow wi’ 
us, being a strong-baekit creature, ye might be em¬ 
ployed in the warehouse till something better suld 
cast up.” 

" Her naiiisell inuckle obliged till the Bailie’s ho¬ 
nour,” replied Dougai; “ but teil be in h<|r shanks 
fan she gangs on a causeway’d street, unless she be 
drawn up the Gallowgate wi’ tow's, as she was be¬ 
fore.” K 

In fact, 1 afterwards learned that Dougaihau 
originally come to Glasgow as a prisoner, from be¬ 
ing concerned in some depredation, but had some- 
how found such favour in the eyes of the jailor, 
that, with rather overweening confidence, he had 
retained him in his service as one of the turnkeys; 
a task wlxicli Dougai had discharged with sufficient 
fidelity, so far as was known, until overcome by his 
clannish prejudices on the unexpected appearance 
of his old leader. 

Astonished at receiving so round a refusal to so 
favourable an offer, the Bailie, turning to me, ob* 
served, that the ‘‘ creature was a natural-born idiot.” 

I testified my own gratitude in a way which Dougai 
much better relished, by slipping a couple of gui¬ 
neas into his hand. He no sooner felt the touch of 
the gold, than he sprung twice or tlirice from the 
earth with the agility of a wdld buck, flmging out 
first one heel and then another, in a manner which 
would have astonished a French dancing-mai^^. 
Ho ran to tlic boatmen to show them the prize, ^d 
a small gratuity made them take part in his rap¬ 
tures. He then, to use a favourite expression of 
the dramatic John Bunyan, “ went on his way, and 
I saw him no more.” 

The Bailie and I mounted our horses, and pro¬ 
ceeded on the road to Glasgow. When we had 
lost the view of tlie lake, and its superb amphi¬ 
theatre of inouiitaktS, I could not help expressing, 
with enthusiasm, my sense of its natural beauties, 
although I was conscious that Mr Jarvie was a very 
uncongenial spirit to communicate with on such a 
subject. 

“Ye are a young gentleman,” he replied, “ and 
an Englishman, and a’ this may be very fine to you; 
but for me, wha am a plain man, and ken some¬ 
thing o’ the different values of laud, I wadna 
the finest sight we hae seen in the Hielands, for §ie 
firat keek o’ tlie Gorbals o’ Glas^w: and if I were 
ance there, it ouldna be every fule4 errand^ b^- 
ging your pardon, Mr Francis, that suld take me 
out o’ sight o’ Saint Mungo’s steeple again I 

The honest man had his wish; for, by of 
travelling very late, we arrived at bis 
that night, or rather on the sucoeediiig 
Having seen my worthy fellow-traveller 
signed to the charge of the considerate < 

Mattie, I proceeded to Mrs Byter’s, in 
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ttVcSfcat this unwonted hour, liglit was still burning. 

opened by no less a person than An¬ 
drew Fairservice himself^ who, upon the first sound 
of ray voice, set up a loud shout of joyful recogni¬ 
tion, and without uttering a syllable, ran up stairs 
towards a parloitr on the second floor, from the 


windows of which the light proceeded. Justly con¬ 
ceiving that he went to announce my return to the 
anxious Owen, I followed him upon the foot. Owen 


was not alone,—there was another in tlie apart¬ 
ment,—it was my father. 

The first impulse was to preserve the dignity of 
his usual equanimity,—‘‘ Francis, I am glad to see 
you.” The next was to embrace me tenderly,— 
My dear—dear son!”—Owen secured one of my 
hands, and wetted it with his tears, while he joined 
in gratulating my return. These are scenes which 
fuldi^ss themselves to the eye and to the heart ra¬ 
ther thanj to the ear—My old eye-lids still moisten 
at the lycollection of our meeting; but your kind 
ftiid ja^ffectionate feelings can well imagine what I 
• hot^ find it impossible to describe. 

the tumult of our joy was over, I learnt 
that my father had arrived from Holland shortly 
I after Owen had set off for Scotland. Determined 


find rapid in all his movements, he only stopped to 
provide the means of discharging the obligations in¬ 
cumbent on his house. By his extensive I'esourccs, 
with funds enlarged, and credit fortified, by emi¬ 
nent success in his continental speculation, he easily 
j*.ccoraplished what perhaps his absence alone ren¬ 
dered difficult, and set out for Scotland to exact 
justice from Rashleigh Osbaldistone, as well as to 
put order to his affairs in that country. My father’s 
urrivnl in full credit, and with the ample incjiiis of 
mpporting his engagements honourably, as well as 
benefiting his correspondents in future, was a stun¬ 
ning blow to MaeVittie and Com])aiiy, who had con¬ 
ceived his star set for ever. Higlily incensed at the 
usage his confidential clerk and agent had received 
hands, Mr Osbaldistone refused every tender 
ot^ftjology and accommodation ; and, having settled 
the balance of their account, announced to them that, 
with, all its numerous contingent advantages, that 
leaf of their ledger was closed for ever. 

While he enjoyed this triumph over false friends, 
he was not a little alarmed on my account. O^ven, 
good man, had not supposed it possible that a jour¬ 
ney of fifty or sixty miles, which may bo made with 
MO much ease and safety in any direction from Lon¬ 
don, could be attended with any particular danger. 
But he caught alarm, by sympathy, from my father, 
to whom the country, and the lawless character of 
its inliahitants, were better known. 

These apprehensions were raised to agony, when, 
a few hours before I arrived, Andrew Fairservice 
made his appearance, with a dismal and exagger¬ 
ated account of the uncertain state in which he had 
left me. The nobleman with whose troops he had 
been a sort of prisoner, had, after examination, 
not only dismissed him, but furnished him with tlie 
means of returning rapidly to Glasgow, in order to 
announce to my friends my precarious and unplea¬ 
sant si^tion* 

was one of those persons who liave no 
objection to the sort of temporary attention and 
' woful importance which attaches itself to the bear¬ 


er of bad ^dingS, and had therefore by no means 
^rrlpott^ed down his tale in the telling, especially as 
llio lieh liOndoii merchant himself proved unex¬ 


pectedly one of the auditors. He went at gjtMi 
length into an account of the dangers I had escaped, 
chiefly, as he insinuated, by means of his own Sx- 
pericuce, exertion, and sagacity. 

“ What was to come of me now, when my better 
angel, in his (Andrew’s) person, was removed from 
my side, it was,” he said, sad and sair to conjee- 
toe; that the Bailie was nae better than just nae- 
body .at a pinch, oi^ something w’aur, for he was a 
conceited body—and Andrew hated conceit—but 
certainly, atw’cen the pistols and the carabines ol | 
the troopers, that rappit aff the tane after the tother j 
as fast as hail, and the dirks and claymores the 
Hielimders, and the deep waters and weils o* the 
Avondow, it was to be thought there wad be a puir 
account of the young gentleman.” 

This statement would have driven Owen to de¬ 
spair, had he been alone and unsupported; but my 
father’s perfect Icnowledge of mankind enabled Iiim 
easily to appreciate the character of Andrew, aiid 
the real amount of his intelligence. Stripped of all 
exaggeration, however, it was alarming enough to 
a parent. Ho determined to set out in person to 
obtain my liberty by ransom or negotiation, imd 
was busied witli Owen till a late hour, in order to 
get through some necessary correspondence, and 
devolve on the latter some business which should be 
transacted during liis absence; and thus it chanced 
that I found them watchers. 

It was late ere wo separated to rest, and, too im¬ 
patient long to endure repose, I was stirring early 
the next morning. Audi’ew gave his attendance at 
my levee, as in duty bound, and, instead of the 
scarecrow figure to which he had been reduced at 
Ahcrfoil, now appeared in the attire of an mjder- 
taker, a goodly suit, namely, of the deepest mourn¬ 
ing. It was not till after one or two queries, which 
the loiseal affected as long as he could to misunder¬ 
stand, that 1 found out he had thought it but 
decent to put on mourning, on account of my in¬ 
expressible loss; and as the broker at whoso shop 
he had equipped himself, declined to receive the 
goods again, and as his own garments had been 
destroyed or earned off in my honour’s service, 
doubtless I and my honourable father, whom Pro¬ 
vidence had blessed wi* the means, wadna suffer a 
a puir lad to sit down wi’ the loss; a stand o’ claes 
was nae great matter to an Osbaldistone (be praised 
for’t!) especially to an auld and attached servant o’ 
the house.” 

As there was something of justice in Andrew’s 
plea of loss in my service, his finesse succeeded; and 
he came by a good suit of mourning, with a beaver 
and all things conforming, as the exterior signs of 
woe for a master who was alive and merry. 

My father’s first care, when he arose, was to visit 
Mr Jarvie, for whose kindness he entertained the 
most grateful sentiments, which he expressed in 
very few, but manly and nervous terms. He ex¬ 
plained the altered state of his affairs, and offered 
the Bailie, on such terras as could not but be both 
advantageous and acceptable, that part in his 
concerns which had been hitherto managed by 
MaeVittie and Company. The Bailie heartily con¬ 
gratulated my father and Owen on the chan^d 
posture of their affairs, and, without affecting; to 
disclaim that he had done his best to serve them, 
when matters looked otherwise, he said, " He bad 
only just acted as he wad be done by—that, as U 
the extension of tbeir correspondence, he ftunklj 
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ieeept^d it idih thanks. Had HaoVittia’a f(^k be* 
haved like hdQSat men/^he said, he wad btae liked 
ill to hae come in ahint them, imd out afore them/ 
this gate. Bot it’s otherwise, mid they maim e’en 
stand the loss.” 

The Bailie then polled me by the sleeve into a 
comer, and, after again cordially wishing me joy, 
proceeded, in rather an embarrassed tone—I wad 
heartily wish, Haister Francis, there sold be as 
little said as possible about the queer things we saw 
np yonder awa. There’s nae gude, unless ane were 
judicially examinate, to say onything about that aw- 
fu’ job o’ Morris—and the members o’ the coun¬ 
cil wadna think it creditable in ane of their body to 
be fighting wi’ a wheen Hielandmen, and singeirg 
their plaidens—And abune a’, though I am a de¬ 
cent sponsible man, when I am on my right end, 

I canna but think I maun hae made a queer figure 
^thout my hat and my periwig, hinging by the 
middle like bawdrons, or a clocdi fiung ower a cloak- 
pin. Bailie Grahame wad hae an unco hair in my 
neck an he got that tale by the end.” 

I could not suppress a smile when I recollected 
the Bailie’s situation, although I certainly thought 
it no laughing matter at the time. The good-na¬ 
tured merchant was a little confused, but smiled 
also when he shook his head—“ I see how it is— 
I see how it is. But say naething about it—there’s 
a gude callant; and charge that lang-tongued, con¬ 
ceited, upsetting serving-man o’ yours, to say nae¬ 
thing neither. I wadna for ever sae muckle that 
even the lassock Mattie ken’d onything about it. 1 
wad never hear an end o’t.” 

He was obviously relieved from his impending 
fears of ridicule, when I told him it was my father’s 
intention to leave Glasgow almost immediately. In¬ 
deed he had now no motive for remaining, since 
the most valuable part of the papers carried off by 
Bashleigh had been recovered. For that portion 
which he had converted into cash and expended in 
his own or on political intrigues, there was no mode 
of recovering it hut by a suit at law, which was 
forthwith commenced, and proceeded, as our law- 
agents assured us, with all deliberate .^peed. 

We spent, accordingly, one hospitable day with 
the Bailie, and took leave of him, as this narrative 
now does. He continued to grow in wealth, honour, 
and credit, and actually rose to the highest civic 
honours in his native city. About two years after 
the period 1 have mentioned, he tired of his ba¬ 
chelor life, and promoted Mattie from her wheel 
by the kitchen fire to the upper oud of bis table, 
in the character of Mrs JaiTie. Bailie Grahame, 
the MacYitties, and others (for all men have their 
enemies, especially in the council of a royal burgh), 
ridiculed this transformation. ' 'But,” said Mr Jar • 
vie, ** let them say their say. I’ll ne’er fash my- 
sell, xmr lose my liking for sae feckless a matter as 
a nine days’ chub. My honest faiher the deacon 
had a byword, 

* Broat brow and lUy akiu, 

A loviag heart, and a ieal witins, 
la better than gowd or gentle ain.’ 

Beiddei,^’ as he always coneluded, **Mattie was nae 
^^dlnaarjr lassock* quean; she was akin to the Laird 
o’ Limnierfield.” 

YS'heiher it was owing to her descent or her good 
giifes, I do notpresufue to decide; but Mattie be¬ 
haved exeellenidy in her exaltation, and relieved the 
appeeheneloiis d some of the Bailie’s fri^ds, who 


had deemed his experiment somewhat hasard^ 
1 do not know that there was any oih^ 
his quiet and useful life worthy of being pjkrUcu- 
larly recorded. 


CHAPTER XXXYII. 

“ Come ye hither, my ‘ six’ good aoni. 

Gallant men I trow ye be. 

How many of you, my children dear, 

Will stand by that good Earl and me 

* Five’ of them did answer make— 

‘ Five’ of ti^am spoke hastily, 

“ O father, till the day we die', 

We’ll stand by that good Earl and ihee.” 

The Meing in the North. 

Ok the morning when we were to depart from 
Glasgow, Andrew Fairservioe bounced into my 
apartment like a madman, jumping up axid down, 
and singing, with more vehemence than tune, 

“ The kiln’s on fire—the kiln’s on fire— 

The kiln’s on fire—she’s a’ in a lowe.” ' ^ 

With some difidculty I prevailed on him to/ cease 
his confounded clamour, and explain to me whiat 
the matter was. He was pleased to inform me, as 
if he had been bringing the finest news imaginable, 
“ that the Hielands were clean broken out, every 
man o’ them, and that Rob Roy, and a’ his breek- 
lesB bands, wad be down upon Glasgow, or twenty- 
four hours o’ the clock gaed round.” 

“ Hold your tongue,” said I, “you rascal I You 
must be drunk or mad; and if there is any truth 
in your news, is it a singing matter, you scoun¬ 
drel ?” 

“Drunk or mad? nae doubt,” replied Andrew, 
dauntlessly; ane’s aye drunk or if he tells 
what grit folks dinna like to hear—Sing? Od, the 
clans will make us sing on the wrang side o’ our 
mouth, if we are sae drunk or mad as to bide their 
coming.” 

1 rose in great haste, and found my father and 
Owen also on foot, and in considerable alarm, p 

Andrew’s news proved but too true in the mwn. 
The great rebellion which agitated Britfun in the 
year 1715 had already broken out, by the unfortu¬ 
nate Earl of Mar’s setting up the standard of the 
Steuart family in an ill-omened hour, to the ruin 
of many honourable families, both in Engtand and 
Scotland. The treachery of some of the Jaoobite 
agents (Eashleirh among the rest), and the ariesi 
of others, had made George the First’s Govern¬ 
ment acquainted with the extenshre ramifications 
of a conspiracy long prepared^ and which at last 
exploded prematurely, and in a part of the king¬ 
dom too distant to have imy vital effect upcm 
countiy, which, however, was plunged Into mxufii 
confusion. 

This great pabho event served to eonfifsa and 
elucidate the obscure eiplanations I had received 
from MacGregor; and 1 could eaeify see why the 
Westland dan^ who were brou^t against him^ 
should have waived their private qaanrel, coft* 
sidraation that th^ were riaortly to be eejgagod 
in the same public cause. It was a moce mlan- 
oholyrefiectlonto mymind, that ZHmm 
the wife ef one of those who were most Id 
tummg the worid upside do^ and that dm vras 
herself exposed to all the privatiims and perils of 
her husband’s hastddous jMe; 

We held ah immediate consnltato on th« mea- 


ev^|||,^^|iggar«i( flaiir tliai kuAuittir pst 

V'ni^Ss^ pMBafiaiB, mA Tot^ ^ heet ^ tmr 
vmf Uf Loxmii. I Msqanini^d mf it>itli !^ 
w^ ta itty pcrraoedt s«trvioa to (Sovem^ 
KOflc^ to may irolimtoer eniTpR, savend botog alveaid^ 
apoken Be rea 4 % ax^q^iamd in my proposal; 
for, thovgk iie li^Ukad war as m profession, yet, 
u^xl prtodple, no man would tokve exposed ills life 
mmre wiltoigly to defence of eivid and religiotts li¬ 
ber^. 

We travelled to haste and to peril through Dum- 
&ies~shiro and the neighbouring counties of Eng- 
kind* In this ijuarter, gentlemen of the Tory 
totorest were already in motion, mustering men 
and horses, while the Whigs assembled themselves 
to the principal towns, armed the inhabitants, and 
prepared for civil war. We narrowly escaped being 
stepped oiy more occasions than one, and were often 
compelled! to take circuitous routes to avoid the 
points w)&i^ forces vrere assembling. 

Whflm we reached London, we immediately asso- 
ciatejPftdth those bankers and eminent merchants 
who agi^eed to support the credit of Government, 
and to meet that rim upon the funds, on which the 
conspirators had greatly founded their hopes of fur¬ 
thering their undertaking, by rendering the Govern¬ 
ment, as it were, bankrupt. My father was chosen 
one of the members of this foniiidable body of tlie 
monied interest, as all had the greatest confidence 
in his seal, skill, and activity. Ue was also the organ 
by which they communicated with Government, and 
contrived, from funds belonging to his own house, 
or over which he had command, to find purchasers 
for a quantity of the national stock, which was sud¬ 
denly flung into the market at a depreciated price 
wlien the rebeUion broke out. I w-as not idle my¬ 
self, but obtained a commission, and levied, at my 
father’s expense, about two hundred men, with 
whom I joined General Carpenter’s army. 

The rebellion, to the meantime, had extended 
itsel^to England. The unfortunate Earl of Der- 
wentwator had taken arms in the cause, along witli 
General Foster. My poor unde. Sir Ilildebrand, 
whose estate was reduced to almost nothing by his 
own carelessness and the expense and deb^chery 
of his sons and household, was easily persuaded tp 
join that unfortunate standard. Before doing so, 
nowever, he exhibited a degree of precaution of 
which no one could have suspected him—he made 
his win I 

By this doenment he devised his estates at Os- 
and so forth, to his sons succes- 
sivdiy, and their male heirs, until he came to 
Badkldgh, whom, on aoeount of the turn he had 
token in pditics, he detested with all his 
ndght,—^ out him off with a shilling, and settled 
too on me, an his next heir. 1 had always 
ratoer a favomito of the old gentleman; but 
it hi nrttoabto toat^ confldent to the number of 
yontiis who now armed around him, he 
(Htotictored toh desttoalloa as likdy to remato a 
flead tottoTi wbioh he inserted chiefly to ihow ids 
dSs^tos^ at Bashldgh’h treachery, both public 
ana doi^tio* There was an article, by wbieh he 
to toe nioee of his tote wife, Diana 
. ¥mi^ 4 tow Temoa Beanchainp, some 

dlaitoMb Me&^hg to her toto aunt, and a ereat 
«w«p^ Imkig the arms of Vernon and Os- 
npon ft 


Btvt Heaven had d«« 9 Peed k 
toictom of his nuotoroiw wed healthy 
nsost probably, be btoaself had reefeoned oto 
the very toret nmster of toe comptoators, af 
ea^ed Green-^Hi^, Tfeomcliff OidialdSstoBe a«al^ 
refled about precfj^nce with a gmttiemaa oi toe 
Northumbrian border, to toe toll as fierce and m- 
tjwctable as htoiself. In spite of all remonjstrmces, 
they gave their commander a specimen of how far 
toeir discipline might be relied upon, by fighting it 
out with their rapiers, and my kinsman was JdScd 
j on the spot. His death was a great loss to Sir 
Hildebrand, for, notwithstanding his infernal tem¬ 
per, he had a grain or two of more sense toan 
belonged to the rest of the brotherhood, Hashleigh 
always excepted. 

Perceval, the sot, died also in his calling. Ho 
had a wager with another gentleman fwho, from his 
expiom in that line, had acquired tne formidable 
epithet of Brandy SwaJewell), which should drink 
the largest cup of strong liquor when King James 
was proclaimed by the insurgents at Morpeth. The 
exploit was something enormous. I forget the exact 
quantity of brandy which Percie swallowed, but it 
occasioned a fever, of which he expired at the end 
of three days, with the word, itater, water, perpe¬ 
tually on his tongue. 

Dickon broke his neck near WaiTington Bridge, 
in an attempt to show off a foundered blood-mare, 
which he wished to palm upon a Manchester mer¬ 
chant who had joined the insurgents. He pushed 
the animal at a five-barred gate; she fell in toe 
leap, and the unfortunate jockey lost his life. 

Wilfred the fool, as sometimes befalls, had the 
best fortune of the family. He was slain at Proud 
Preston, in Lancashire, on the day that General 
Carpenter attacked tlie barricades, fighting with 
great bravery, though I have heard he was never 
able exactly to comprehend the cause of quarrel, 
and did not uniformly remember on which king’s 
side he was engaged. John also behaved very 
boldly in the same engagement, and received se¬ 
veral wounds, of which he was not happy enough 
to die on the spot. 

Old Sir Hildebrand, entirely broken-hearted by 
these successive losses, became, by the next day’s 
surrender, one of the unhappy prisoners, and was 
lodged in Newgate with his wounded son John. 

I was now released from my military duty, and 
lost no time, tlierefore, in endeavouring to relieve 
the distresses of these near relations. My father’s 
interest with Government, and the general com- 
I passion excited by a parent who had sustained the 
I successive loss of so many sons within so sheurt a 
time, would have prevented my uncle and cousin 
from being brought to trial for high treason* But 
their doom was given forth from a greater trtouna!. 
John died of his wounds in Newgj^, recommend¬ 
ing to me, with his last breath, a cast of hawks 
which he had at the Hall, and a black spooiel bitito 
caUed Lucy. 

My poor unde seemed beaten down to the very 
earto by his family calamities, and the dreomfitan'- 
ces in which he unexpectedly found himself. He 
said little, but seemed grateful for sudi attention^ 
as circuxnBtanees permitted me to show him. t d|d 
not witness his meeting wito my hither for toe 
time for so many years, and under dreumatan^n 
so mdanchcriy; but jud^ng from my totomf’s ex* 
treme depression of spii&, it must have been me- 
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lnn«holy in the last degree. Sir Hildebrand spoke 
with great bitterness against Haslileigb, now bis 
only surviving child; laid upon him tlie ruin of his 
house, and the deaths of all his brethren, and de¬ 
clared, that neither he nor they would have plunged 
into political intrigue, but for that very member of 
his family, who had been tlie first to desert them, 
lie once or twice mentioned Diana, always with 
reat affection; and once he said, while I sate by 
is bedside—Nevoy, since Thonicliff and aD of 
them are dead, I am sorry you Ciumot have her.” 

The expression affected me much at the time; 
for it was a usual custom of the poor old Baronet’s, 
when joyously setting forth upon the morning’s 
3hase, to distinguish Thornclilf, who was a favour¬ 
ite, while he summoned the rest more generally; 
and the loud jolly tone in wliich he used to hollo, 
“ Call Thornie—call all of them,” contrasted sadly 
witli the wo-begonc and self-abandoning note in 
which he uttered the disconsolate words wliich 1 
have above quoted. He mentioned the contents 
of his will, and supplied me witli an authenticated 
copy;—the original he had deposited with my old 
acquaintance Mr Justice Inglewood, who, di'eaded 
by no one, and confided in by all as a kind of neu¬ 
tral person, had become, for aught I know, the 
depositary of half the wills of the fighting men of 
both factions in the county of Northumberland. 

The greater part of my under's last hours were 
spent in the discharge of the religious duties of his 
cliurch, in which lie was directed by the chaplain 
of the Sardinian ambassador, for whom, with some 
difficulty, we obtained permission to visit him. 1 
could not ascertain by my own observation, or 
through tlie medical attendants, tliat Sir Hilde¬ 
brand Osbaldistone died of any formed complaint 
bearing a name in the science of medicine, lb* 
seemed to mo completely worn out and broken 
down by fatigue of body and distress of mind, and 
rather ceased to exist, than died of any positive 
struggle,—just as a vessel, buffeted and tossed by a 
succession of tempestuous gales, her timbers over¬ 
strained, and her joints loosened, will sometimes 
spring a leak and founder, when there are no ap¬ 
parent causes for her destruction. 

It was a remai’kable circumstance tliat my father, 

1 after the last duties were performed to his brother, 
appeared suddenly to imbibe a strong anxiety that 
1 should act upon the will, and represent his father’s 
house, which bad hitlierto seemed to be the thing 
in the world which had least charms for him. But 
formerly, he had been only like the fox in the fable, 
contemning what was beyond his reach; and, more¬ 
over, I doubt not that the excessive dislike which 
be entertained against Rashleigh (now Sir Rash- 
Icighl Osbaldistone, who loudly threatened to attack 
his father Sir Hildebrand’s will and settlement, 
corroborated my father’s desire to maintain it. 

He had been most unjustly disinherited,” he 
by his own father—his brother’s will had 
repaired the disgrace, if not the injury, by leaving 
the wreck of the property to Frank, the natural 
heir, and he was determined the bequest should 
take effect,’* 

In the meantime, Rashleigh was not altogether 
a contemptible personage as an opponent. The 
information he had riven to Government was criti¬ 
cally well-timed, ana his extreme plausibility, with 
the extent of his intelligence, and the artful manner 
^ In which he contnved to assume both merit and 


influence, had, to a certain extent, procured Jhim 
patrons among Ministers. We were ah’eady,4Eh the 
full tide of litigation with him on the subject of hiS 
pillaging the Irm of Osbaldistone and Tresham, 
and, judg^g from the process we made in that 
comparatively simple lawsuit, there was a chance 
that this second course of litigation might be drawn 
out beyond the period of all our natural lives. 

To avert these delays as much as possible, my 
father, by the advice of his counsel learned in the 
law, paid off and vested in my person the rights 
to certain large mortgages affecting Osbaldistone- 
Hall. Perhaps, however, the opportunity to con¬ 
vert a great share of the large profits which accrued 
from the rapid rise of the umds upon the suppres¬ 
sion of the rebellion, and the experience' he had so 
lately had of the perils of commerce^ encouraged 
him to realize, in this manner, a considerable pari 
of his property. At any rate, it so cliauced, tiiat, 
instead of commanding mo to the desk, ^ as I fully 
expected, having intimated my willingneks to com¬ 
ply with his wishes, however they might riestin<i 
me, I received his directions to go down to^^sbal- 1 
distone-Hall, and take possession of it as tW^hei? ' 
and reprcaoiitativo of the family. I was directed ' 
to apply to Squire Inglewood for the copy of my 
uncle’s will deposited with him, and take all neces¬ 
sary measures to secure that possession which sages 
say makes nine points of the law. 

At another time I should have been delighted 
with this change of destination. But now Osbaklis^ 
tono-Hall w'as accompanied with many painful ve% 
collections. Still, however, I thought, that in that 
neighbourhood only I was likely to acquire some 
information respecting the fate of Diana Vernon 
I had every reason to fear it must be far different 
from what I could have wished it. But 1 could 
obtain no precise information on the subject. 

It was in vain that I endeavoured, by such acts | 
of kindness as their situation .idmitted, to conci | 
liate the confidence of some distant relations who 
were among the prisoners in Newgate. A.^idei 
which I could not condemn, and a natuz*al ^pi- 
cion of the Whig Frank Osbaldistone, cousin ijo the 
double-distilled traitor Rashleigh, closed every 
heart and tongue, and I only received thank^, cohi 
and extorted, in exchange for such benefits as i 
had power to offer. The arm of the law was also 
gradually abridging the numbers of those whom I 
endeavoured to serve,^ and the hearts of the sur¬ 
vivors became gradually more conti’acted towards 
all whom they conceived to be concerned with the 
existing Government. As they were led gradually, 
and by detachments, to ejtecution, those who sur¬ 
vived lost interest in mankind, and the desire of 
communicating with them. I shall long remember 
what one of them, Ned Shafton by name, replied 
to my anxious inquiry, whether there was any in¬ 
dulgence I could procure him? “ Mr Frank Os¬ 
baldistone, I must suppose you mean me kindly, 
and therefore I thank you. Rut, by G —^ men 
cannot be fattened like poultry, when mey theh* 
neighbours carried off day by day to tlie place of 
execution, and know that their own necks are te 
be twisted round in their turn.” 1 

Upon the whole, therefore, I was glad^ei^pe 
from London, from Newgate, and from |ne seehei 
which botii exhibited, to breathe tiie free of 
Northumberland. Andrew Fakcservice ihad cofi^ 
tinned m my service more from my fa^r*k plea^ 
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sti3te than my own. At present there seemed a 
s proi^>ect that his local acquaintance with Osbaldis- 
tone-Hall and its vicinity might be i’.seful; and, of 
coui«e, he accompanied me on my joumey, and I 
enjoyed the prospect of getting rid of him, by esta¬ 
blishing him in his old quarters. 1 cannot csnceive 
how he could prevail upon my father to interest 
himself in him, unless it were by the art, vvliidi he 
possessed in no inconsiderable degree, of affecting 
an extreme attachment to hia master; which tlieo- 
retical attachment he made compatible in pi^tice 
with playing all manner of tricks without scruple, 
pi*oviding only against his master being cheated by 
any one but himself. 

We performed our journey to the North without 
any remarkable adventure, and we found the eouu- 
try, so lately agitated by rebellion, now peaceful 
and in good order. The nearer we approached to 
Osbaldis^ne-Hall, the more did my lieax't sink at 
the tlio^ht of entering that deserted mansion; so 
that, iu order to postpone tlie evil day, I resolved 
first^ make my visit at Mr Justice Inglewood’s. 

'imat venerable person had been much disturbed 
' with thoughts of what lie had bcon, and what he 
now was; and natural recollections of the past had 
interfered considerably w ith the active duty whicli 
in his present situation might have been expected 
from him. He was fortunate, how'ever, in one re¬ 
spect: ho had got rid of his clerk Jobson, who had 
finally left him in dudgeon at his inactivity, and 
become legal assistant to a cerktin Squire Standish, 
who had lately commenced operations in those parts 
as a justice, with a zeal for King Oeorgo and the 
Protestant succession, which, very different fibm 
the feelings of his old patron, Mr J obson had more 
occasion to restrain within the bounds of the law', 
than to stimulate to exertion. 

Old Justice Inglewood received me with great 
courtesy, and readily exliibited my imcle’s w ill, 
which seemed to be without a flaw. He was for 
(t.omo time in obvious disti’ess, how he should speak 
a3|^ act in my presence; but when he found, that 
though a supporter of the present Government upon 
priiiciple, I was disposed to think with pity on those 
who had opposed it on a mistaken feeling of loyalty 
and duty, his discourse became a very diverting 
medley of what he had done, and what lie had left 
undone,—the pains ho had taJieii to prevent some 
squires from joining, and to wink at the escape of 
others who had been so unlucky as to engage in 
the affair. 

We were tUe-h-Ute, and several bumpers had been 
quaffed by the Justice’s special desire, when, on a 
sudden, he requested me to fill a bona fide brimmer 
to the health of poor dear Die Vernon, the rose of 
the wilderness, the heath-bell of Cheviot, and the 
blossom that’s transplanted to an infernal convent. 

“ Is not Miss Vernon married, tlum?” 1 ex¬ 
claimed, in great astonishment. ‘‘ 1 thought his 
Excellency”- 

" Pooh! pooh! his Excellency and his Lord- 
ship ’s all a humbug now, you know—mere St Ger¬ 
mains titles—Earl of Beauchamp, and ambassador 
plenipotentiary from France, when the Duke Re- 
gent j^Orleaiis scarce knew that ho lived* 1 dare 
say. T^ut you must have seen old Sir Frederick 
Yjemon) at the hall, when he played the part of 
Father Vaughan I ” 

Good Heavens! then Vaughan was Miss Ver- 
nm*s father!” 


To be sure ho was,” said the Jus^oe, coolly;— 
“ there’s no use in keeping the secret now, for he 
must be out of the country by this time—other¬ 
wise, no doubt, it would be my duty to apprehend 
him.—Come, off with your bumper to my dear los4 
Die 1 

And lot her health go round, around, around, 

And let her health go round; 

For though your stocking be of silk, 

Your knees near kiss the ground, aground, 
aground.’* ‘ 

1 was unable, as the reader may easily conceive, 
to join in the Justice’s jollity. My head swam with 
the shock I liad received. “ 1 never heard,” 1 
said, that Miss Vernon’s father w^os living.” 

“ It was not our Government’s fault that he is,” 
replied Inglewood, “ for the devil a man there is 
wliosc head would have brought more money. He 
w'as condemned to death for Fenwick’s plot, and 
was thought to have had some hand in the Knights- 
hridge aifair, in King William’s time; and as ho 
had married in Scotland a relation of the house of 
Breadalbane, ho possessed great influence with all 
their chiefs. There was a hilk of .his being de¬ 
manded to ho given np at the Peace of Ryswick, 
but he shammed ill, and his death was given pub¬ 
licly out iu the French papers. But when he came 
back here on the old score, we edd cavaliers knew 
him well,—that is to say, I knew him, not as being 
a cavalier myself, but no information being lodged 
ag;uast the poor gentleman, and my memory being 
shortened by frequent iittacks of the gout, I could 
not liavo sworn to him, you knojv.” 

“ Was he, then, not known at Osbaldistone- 
Hall?” I inquired. 

“ To none but to his daughter, the old knight, 
and Ilashleigh, wlio had got at that secret as he did 
at every one else, and held it like a twisted cord 
about poor Die’s neck. I have seen her one hun¬ 
dred times she w'oiild liave spit at him, if it had not 
bt iui fc'ar for hei’ father, whose life would not have 
been worth five minutes’ purchase if ho had been 
discovered to the Government—But don’t mistake 
me, Mr Osbaldistono; I say the Government is a 
good, a gracious, and a just Government; and if it 
has hanged one-half of the rebels, poor things, all 
will acknowledge they would not luive been touched 
had they staid peaceably at iiome.” 

Waiving the discussion of these political ques¬ 
tions, [ brought hack Mr Inglew ood to his subject, 
and 1 found tliat Diana, havhig positively refused 
to marry any of the Osbaldistone family, and ex¬ 
pressed her particular detestation of llashleigh, he 
had from that time begun to cool in zeal for the 
cause of the Pretender; to which, as the youngest 
of six brethren, and bold, artful, and able, he had 
hitherio looked forward as the means of making 
Ins fortune. J^robably the compulsion with which 
he had been Ibrced to render up the spoils which 
he had abstracted from my father’s counting-house 
by the united authority of Sir Frederick Vernon 
and the Scottish Chiefs, had determined his resolu¬ 
tion to advance his progress by clmnging liis opi¬ 
nions, and betraying his trust. Perhaps also—tor 
few men were better judges where his interest was 
concerned—he considered their means and talents 
to be, as they afterwards proved, greatly inade¬ 
quate to the important task of overthrowing an 

1 This pithy verae occurs* U is beUaved, in ShadwcIZ** 
ploy of Bury Fair, 
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MtabKidied <3or«ratii©nW Sir Frederick Yemon, 
yf, as 3ie was called amoog tbe Jacobites, his Ex- 
cedeney Viscwttt Beauchamp, had, with Ws daugh¬ 
ter, some diffi^mlty in escaping the consequences of 
Hashleigh’s information. Here Mr Inglewood’s in¬ 
formation was at fault; but he did not doubt, since 
we had not heard of Sir Frederick being in the 
hands of the Goverameiit, he must be by ^is time' 
abroad, where, agreeably to the cruel bond he had 
entered into with his brother-in-law, Diana, since 
she had declined to select a liusband out of tho 
Osbaldistone family, must bo confined to a convent. 
The ori^nal cause of this singular agreement Mr 
Inglewood could not perfectly explain ; but be un¬ 
derstood it was a family compact, entered into for 
the purpose of securing to Sir Frederick tJic rents 
of the remnant of bis large estates, which bad been 
vested in the OsbaUiistone family by some legal 
raanceuvre; in shoi*t, a family compact, in w'hich, 
like many of those imdertiiken at that time of day, 
the feelings of the principal parties interested were 
no more regarded than if they had been a part of 
the live-stock upon the lands. 

I cannot tell,—such is the waywardness of the 
human heart,—whether this intelligence gave me 
joy or sorrow. It seemed to mo, that, in the know¬ 
ledge that Miss Vernon was eternally divided from 
me, not by marriage with another, but by seclusion 
in a convent, in order to fulfil an absurd Imrgain of 
this kind, my regret for her loss was aggi’avate<i 
rather than diminished. T became dull, lovv -spirited, 
absent, and unable to support the task of conversing 
with Justice Inglewood, who in his turn yawned, 
and proposed to retire early. 1 took hMivo of him 
overnight, determining the next day, before break¬ 
fast, to ride over to Osbaldistonc-lIaU. 

Mr Inglewood acquiesced in my proposal. ^Mt 
would be well,” he said, “ that I made ray appear¬ 
ance there before I was known to be in the country, 
the more especially as Sir Rashleigli Osbaldistonc 
was now, he understood, at Mr Jobson’s house, 
hatching some mischief, doubtless. They were fit 
company,” ho added, “ for each other, Sir llashlcigh 
having lost all right to mingle in the society of men 
of honour; hut it was hardly possible two such d—d 
rascals should collogue together without mischief 
to honest people.” 

He concluded, by earnestly recommending a toast 
and tankard, and an attack upon his venison pasty, 
before I set out in the morning, just to break the 
cold air on the wolds. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

His'master *8 gone, and no one now 
Dwells in the halls of Ivor; 

Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead, 

He is the sole survivor. Wowosworth. 

Thkxx are few more melancholy sensations than 
those with which regard scenes of past pleasure, 
when altered and deserted. In my ride to Osbal- 
distoBe-UaJJ, 1 passed the same objects which I had 
seen in company with Miss Vernon on the day of * 
our memorable ride from Inglewood-Place. Her 
ftpirit seemed to keep me company on the way; | 
and, when I approached the spot where I hod first 
seen her, I almost listened for Uie cry of the hounds i 
^d the notes of the horn, and strained my eye on 
vacant space, as if to descry the fair huntx^ again , 


descend like an apparition from the hill. 
was silent, and aU was soUtary. When I 
the Hall, the closed doors and windows, the grass- 
grown pavement, the courts, which were now so 
rilent, presented a strong contrast to the gay and 
bustling some I had so often seen them exhibit, 
when the merry hunters were going forth to their 
morning sport, or returning to the daily festival. 
The joyous bark of the fox-hounds as they were 
uncoupled, the cries of the huntsmen, the dang of 
tho horses* hoofs, the loud laugh of the dd kn^ht 
at the head of his strong and numerous descend¬ 
ants, were all silenced now and for ever. 

While I gazed round tho setrue of Sfditude ano 
emptiness, I was inexpressibly affected, even by 
recollecting those whom, when alive, I had no 
son to regard with affection. But the thought thal 
so many youths of goodly presence, warm with life, 
health, and confidence, were within so short a time 
cold in tho grave, various yet all violent and 
unexpected modes of death, afforded a picture ol 
moi'tality at which the mind trernhled. It lit¬ 
tle consolation to me, that I returned a proprietor 
to tho halls which I had left almost like a fiigitive. 
IMy mind was not habituated to regard the scenes 
around as my property, and I felt myself an usurper, 
at least an intruding stranger, and could hardly 
divest myself of the idea, that some of the bulky 
forms of my deceased kinsmen were, like the gi¬ 
gantic spectres of a romance, to appear in the gate¬ 
way, and dispute my entrance. 

I While I was engaged in these sad thoughts, my 
follower Andrew, whose feelings were of a very 
different nature, exerted himself in thundering al- 
temately on every door in the building, calling, at 
the same time, for admittance, in a tone so loud as 
to intimate, that hcy at least, was fully sensible of his 
newdy acquired importance, as squire of the body 
to the new lord of the manor. At length, timidly 
and reluctantly, Anthony Syddall, my uncle’s aged 
■ butler and major-domo, presented lumself at a lower 
window, well fenced with iron bars, and inffjjtirfed 
our business. f 

“ We arc come to tak your charge aff your fiaud, 
my auld friend,” said Andrew Fairservice; ** ye 
may gie up your keys as sune as ye like—ilka dog 
has his day. I ’ll tak the plate and napery aff your 
hand. Ye hae had your ain time o’t, Mr Syddall; 
but ilka bean has its black, and ilka path has its 
puddle; and it wil^ just set you henceforth to sit at 
the board-end, as weel as it did Andrew long syne.” 

Checking with some difficulty the forwardness of 
ray follower, I explained to Syddall the nature of 
my right, and the title I had. to demand admittance 
into the Hall, as into my own property. Tne old 
man seemed much agitated and diseased, and tes¬ 
tified manifest reluctance to give me enti^oe, al- 
tliough it was couched in a humble and submissive 
tone. I allowed for the agitation of natural feefings, 
which really did the old man honour; but oontinned 
peremptory in my demand of admittance, explain¬ 
ing to him that his refusal would oblige me to apply 
for Mr IngJewood*s warrant, and a, comtahh, 

“ We are come from Mr Justice Inglewo^^ ibis 
morning,” said Andrew, to enforce the 
and I saw Archie Rutledge, the constojilei W-I 
came up by;—the country’s no to be la^^lesa as B 
has been, Mr Syddall, letting rebels and papists gang 
on as they best listed.” 

The threat of the law sounded diheadlbl in 
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2ld.maii*s ears, conscious as he was of the suspicion 
nad^wbicli he himself lay, from his religion and 
liis devotion to Sir Hildebrand and his sons. He 
undid, with fear and trembling, one of the postern 
entrances, which was secured with many a bolt and 
bai’, and humbly hoped that I would excuse him 
for fidelity in the discharge of his duty. — I re¬ 
assured him, and told him I had the better opinion 
of him for his caution. 

" Sae have not I,” said Andrew; ** Syddall is an 
auld sneck-drawer; he wadua bo looking as wliite 
as a sheet, and liis knees knocking thegether, un¬ 
less it were for something mair than he *s Ulce to 
tell us.” 

Lord forgive you, Mr Fairservice,” replied tlie 
butler, to say such tilings of an old friend and 
fellow-servant!—Where,”—following me humbly 
along tlie passage—“ where would it be your ho¬ 
nour’s pleasure to have a fire lighted 1 1 fear me 
you will ind the house very dull and dreary—But 
perhaps''^you mean to ride back to Inglewood Place 
to dWier ? ’* 

“/Cight a fire in the library,” I replied. 

In the library 1” answered the old man;—“ no¬ 
body lias sat there this many a day, and the room 
smokes, for the daws have built in the chimney this 
spring, and there were no young men about the 
Hall to pull them down.” 

Our ain reek’s better than other folk’s fire,” 

' said Andrew. liis honour likes the librai'y;—he’s 
aane o’ your Papishers, that delight in blinded ig- 
aorance, Mr Syddalh” 

Very reluctantly, as it appeared to me, the butler 
ed the way to the library, and, contrary to what he 
had given mo to expect, the interior of the apart¬ 
ment looked as if it had been lately aiTanged, and 
made more comfortable than usual. There was a 
fire in the grate, which burned clearly, notwith¬ 
standing what Syddall had reported of the vent. 
Taking up the tongs, as if to arrange the wood, but 
I rather perliaps to conceal his own confusion, the 
bu^r observed, it was burning clear now, but 
had smoked woundily in tlie morning.” 

Wishing to be alone, till I recovered myself from 
the first painful sensations which everything around 
: me recalled, I desired old Syddall to call the land- 
steward, who lived at about a quarter of a mile 
from the Hall. He departed witli obvious reluct¬ 
ance. I next ordered Andrew to proem’e the at¬ 
tendance of a couple of stout fellows upon whom he 
could rely, the population around being Papists, and 
Sir Rashleigh, who was capable of any desperate 
enterprise, being in the neighbourhood. Andrew 
Fairservice imdertook tliis task with great cheer¬ 
fulness, and promised to bring me up from Trinlay- 
Knowe, twa true-blue Presbyterians like himsell, 
that would face and out-face baith the Pope, the 
devil, and the Pretender—and blythe will I be o’ 
their company mysell, for the very last night that 
I was at Osbaldistone-Hall, the blight be on ilka 
blossom in my bit yard, if I didna see that very 
meture” (pointing to the full-length portrait of Mip 
Yemon’s grandfather i “ walking by moonlight in 
the garden I I tauld your honour I was fleyed wi’ a 
bogleni^ mght, but ye wadna listen to me^—1 aye 
though there was witchcraft and deevilry amang 
the rapisherSy but I ne’er saw’t wi’ bodily «eu tail 
that awfti’ 

“ Oet aloBg,sir,” said I, " and bring the fellows 
yen talk of; and see they have more sense than 


yonrself, and are not frightened at their own alio- 
dow.” 

I hae been counted as gude a man as my neigh¬ 
bours ere now,” said And^w, petulantly; " hut I 
dinna pretend to deal wi’ evil spirits.” And so he 
made his exit, as Wardlaw the land-steward made 
his appearance. 

He was a man of sense and honesty, without 
whose careful management my uncle would have • 
found it difficult to liave maintained himself a houses 
keeper so long as he did. He examined the nature 
of my right of possession carefully, and admitted 
it candidly. To any one else the succession would 
have been a poor one, so much was tlie land en¬ 
cumbered with debt and mortgage. Most of these, 
however, were already vested in my father’s per¬ 
son, and he was in a train of acquiring the rest; 
liis barge gains, by the recent rise of the funds, 
having made it a matter of ease and convenience 
for him to pay off the debt which affected his pa¬ 
trimony. 

I transacted much necessary business with Mr 
Wardlaw, and detained him to dine with me. We 
preferred taking our repast in the library, although 
Syddall strongly recommended our removing to 
the stone-hall, vviiich he had put in order for the oc¬ 
casion. Meantime Andi’cw made his appearance 
with his true-blue recruits, whom be recommended 
ill the highest tenns, a.s sober decent men, weel 
founded in doctrinal pt>iuts, and, above all, as bold 
as lions.” I ordered Uicin something to drink, and 
they left the room. 1 observed old Syddall shake i 
his head as they went out, and insisted upon know¬ 
ing the reason. 

“ I maybe cannot expect,” he said, that your j 
honour should put confidence in what I say, but it | 
is Heaven’s truth for all that—Ambrose Wingfield 
is as honest a man as lives, but if there is a false 
knave in the country, it is his brother Lancio;— 
the whole country knows him to be a spy for Clerk 
Jobson on the poor gentlemen that have been in 
trouble—But be’s a dissenter, and I suppose that’s 
enough now-a-days.” 

Having thus far given vent to his feelings,—to 
which, however, 1 was little disposed to pay atten¬ 
tion,—and having placed the wine on the table, the 
old butler left the apartment. 

Mr Wardlaw having remained with me until the 
evening was somewhat advanced, at length bundled 
up his papers, and removed himself to his own lia- 
bitation, leaving me in that confused state of mind 
in which we can hardly say whether we desire com- j 
pany or solitude. I had not, however, the choice j 
betwixt them; for 1 was left alone in the room, of ! 
all others most calculated to inspire me with me¬ 
lancholy reflections. 

As twilight was darkening the apartment, An¬ 
drew had the sagacity to advance his head at the 
door,—not to ask if I wished for lights, but to re¬ 
commend them as a measure of precaution against 
the bogles which still haunted his imagination. 1 
rejected his proffer somewhat peevishly, trimmed 
the w’ood-fire, and placing myself in one of the large 
leathern chairs wliich flanked the old Gotliic ehimr 
ney, I watched unconsciously the bickering of the 
blaze which I had fostered, “ And this, aaid I 
alone, is the progress and the issue of human 
wishes! Nursed by the merest trifles, they Are first 
kindled by fancy—nay, are fed upon the vapour of 
hope^ till they consume the substance whi^ they 
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and man, and hopes, passions, and 
desires, sink into .* wortlidess heap of embers and 
ashes r* 

These was a deep aigh from the opposite side of 
the room, which seemed to reply to my reflections. 
I started up in amazement—Diana Vernon stood 
before me, resting on the arm of a figure so strongly 
resembling tlxat of the portrait so often mentioned, 
that I looked lu\stily at the frame, expecting to see 
it empty. My fii’st idea was, either that I had gone 
suddenly distracted, or tliat the spirits of the dead 
had ai'isen and been placed before me. A second 
glance convinced me of my being in my senses, and 
that the forms which stood before me were real and 
substantial. It was Diana luii*yeU', though paler and 
thinner tlian her foimer self; Jiiid it was no tenant 
of the grave who stood beside her, but Vaughan, or 
rather Sir b’rederick Vernon, in .a dress made to 
imitate that of his ancestor, to whose picture his 
countenance possessed a fainily resemblance. He 
was the first that spoke, for Diana kept her eyes 
fast fixed on the ground, and astonishment actually 
riveted my tongue to the roof of my mouth. 

Wo are your supplijuits, Mr Osbaldistone,” ho 
said, and we claim the refuge and protection of 
your roof till we ciui pursue a journey where dun¬ 
geons and death gape for me at every step.” 

“ Surely,” I articulated with great ditHculty — 

Miss Vernon cannot suppose—you, sfr, cannot 
believe, that I liavo forgot your interierence in my 
difficulties, or that 1 am capable of betraying jmy 
one, much less you ?” 

I know it,” said Sir Fredrick; “ yet it is with 
the most inexpressible reluctance that I impose on 
you a confidence, disagreeable perhaps—certain¬ 
ly dangerous — and wdiich I would have specially 
wished to Iiave conferred on some one else. But 
niy fate, which has chased me tlirough a life of 
perils and escapes, is now pressing me hard, and I 
iiave no alteniativo.” 

At tins moment the door opened, and the voice 
of the officious Andrew was heard—“ A’m bringiu’ 
in the cauules—Ye can light them gin ye like— 
Can do is easy carried about wi’ ane,” 

I ran to the door, which, as 1 hoped, I reached 
in time to prevent his observing who were in the 
apartment. I turned him out w ith hasty violence, 
shut the door after him, and locked it—then in¬ 
stantly remembering his two companions belowg 
knowing his talltative humour, and recollecting Syd- 
dall’s remark, that one of them wiis supposed to 
be a spy, I folloAved him as fast as I oould to the 
servants* hall, in which they were assembled. Au- 
frew’s tongue w^as loud as 1 opened the door, but 
my unexpected appearance silenced him. 

What is the matter with you, you foolF* said 
I; ‘‘ you stare and look wild, as if you had seen a 
ghost.” 

« K——no—nothing,** said Andrew; — “ but 
your worship was pleased to be hasty.** 

Because you disturbed me out of a sound sleep, 
you fool. Syddall tells me ho cannot find beds for 
fi lose good fellow's to-niglit, and Mr Wardlaw thinks 
tliere will be no oecfision to detjiin them. Here is 
A crown-piece for them to drink my health, and 
thanks for their good-will. You will leave the Hall 
immediately, ray good lads.” 

The men tlwmked me for my bounty, took the 
silver, and withdrew, apparently unsuspicious and 
saptented. 1 watched their departure until I was 


sure they could have no further intercourse tbai 
night with honest Andrew. And so instantly had 
I mllowed on his heels, that I thought he could ned 
have had time to speak two words with them before 
I interrupted hi .n. But it is wonderful what mis- 
cliief may bo done by only two words. On tliis oc¬ 
casion tliey cost two liv( s. 

Having made these ai rangements, the best wliich 
occuiTcd to mo upon the pressm’c of the moment, 
to secure privacy for my guests, I returned to re¬ 
port my proceedings, and added, that I had desired 
Syddall to answer every summons, concluding that 
it was by his connivance they had been secreted in 
the Hall. Diana raised her eyes to thank me for 
the caution. 

You now' understand ray mystery,” she said;— 
“ you know, doubtless, how near and dear that re- 
l.ative is, who has so often found shelter here; and 
will be no longer surprised that Raslileigl^, having 
such a secret at liis command, should rule, me wdilj 
a rod of iron.’* 

Her father added, “ that it was their int^tion 
to trouble me with their presence as short a time 
as was possible.” 

1 entreated the fugitives to w'aive eveiry consi¬ 
deration but w'hat affected tlieir safety, and to rely 
on my utmost exertions to promote it. Tliis led to 
an explanation of the circumstances under which 
they stood. 

“ 1 always suspected Ilashicigh Osbaldistone,” 
said Sir Frederick; “ but his conduct towards my 
unprotected cliild, which with difficulty I \vrung 
from her, and his treachery in your father’s affairs, 
made me hate and despise liim. In our last inter¬ 
view I concealed not my sentiments, as I should in 
prudence liavc attempted to do; and in resentment 
of the scorn with wliich I treated him, he added 
treachery and apostasy to his catalogue of crimes. 
I at that time fondly hoped that his defection would 
be of little consequence. The Earl of Mar had a 
giUlant anny in Scotland, and Lord Derwentwater, 
with Forster, Kenmure, Wintorton, and otl^Ts, 
were assembling forces on the Border. As ray (con¬ 
nexions with tliese English nobility and gentry were 
extensive, it was judged proper that I should ac¬ 
company a detaclunent of Higiilauders, who, under 
Brigadier Macintosh of Borlum, crossed the Frith 
of Forth, traversed the low country of Scotland, 
and united themselves on the Borders with the 
English insurgents. My daughter accompanied me 
through the perils and fatigues of a march so long 
and difficult.” 

“ And she will never leave her dear father I” ex¬ 
claimed Miss Vernon, clinging fondly to his ann. 

“ I had hardly joined our English friends when 
I became sensible that our cause was lost. Our 
numbei’S diminished instead of increasing, nor were 
we joined by any except of our own persuasion. 
The Tories of the High Church remained in gene¬ 
ral undecided, and at length we were cooped up by 
a superior force in the little town of Preston. We 
defended ourselves resolutely for one ,day. On the 
next, the hearts of our leaders failed, and they re¬ 
solved to surrender at discretion. To yield, myself 
up on such terms, were to have laid my hea^n the 
block. About twenty or thirty gentleraen/were of 
my mind: we mount^ our horses, and placed my 
d^ghter, who insisted on sharing my fate, in the 
centre of our little party. My companions, struck 
with her courage and flliai piety, declared tliat tliey 
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woull^die rather than leave her behind. We rode 
in a body down a street called Fishergate, which 
loads to a marshy ground or meadow, extending to 
tho river Kibble, through which one of our party 
promised to show us a good ford. This marsn had 
not been strongly invested by the enemy, so that 
we had only an affair with a patrol of Honeywood^a 
dragoons, whom we disj)er8ed and cut to pieces. 
We crossed the river, gained the high road to Li¬ 
verpool, and then dispersed to seek several places 
of concealment and salety. My fortune led me to 
Wales, where there are many gentlemen of my 
religious and political opinions. I could not, how¬ 
ever, find a safe opportunity of escaping by sea, 
and found myself obUged again to draw towards the 
Nortli. A well-tried friend lias appointed to meet 
me in this neighbourhood, and guide me to a sea¬ 
port on the Solway, where a sloop is prepared to 
c.arry me Jfrom my native country for ever. As 
Osbaldistone-Hall was for tlie present uninhabited, 
and ui^er the charge of old Syddall, who had been 
our c<j|ifidant on former occasions, we drew to it as 
to ^ place of known and secure refuge. I resumed 
a dress which had been used with good effect to 
scare the superstitious rustics, or domestics, who 
chanced at any time to see me; and we expected 
from time to time to hear by Syddall of the arri¬ 
val of our friendly guide, when your sudden coming 
hither, and occupying this apartment, laid us under 
the necessity of submitting to your mercy,” 

Thus ended Sir Frederick’s story, whoso tale 
sounded to me like one told in a vision; and I could 
hardly bring myself to believe that I saw his daugJi- 
ter’s fom once more before me in flesh and blood, 
though with diminished beauty and sunk spirits. 
The buoyant vivacity w'ith which she had resisted 
every touch of adversity, had now assumed the air 
of composed and submissive, but dauntless reso¬ 
lution and constancy. Her father, tliougli aw'aro 
and jealous of the effect of her praises on iny mind, 
coul^not forbear expatiating upon them. 

“ has endured trials,” he said, which might 
have dignified the history of a martyr;—she has 
fliced danger and death in various sliapes;—she has 
undergone toil and privation, from which men of 
tlie strongest frame would have shrunk;—she has 
spent the day in darkness, and the night in vigil, 
and has never breathed a murmur of weakness or 
complaint. In a word, Mr Osbaldistone,” lie con¬ 
cluded, she is a worthy offering to that God, to 
whom” ^crossing himseltj ‘‘ I shall dedicate her, as 
all that IS left dear or precious to Frederick Ver¬ 
non,” 

There was a silence after these words, of which 
I well understood the mournful import. The father 
of Diana was still as anxious to destroy ray hopes 
of being united to her now, as lie had shown him¬ 
self during our brief meeting in Scotland.” 

‘‘ We will now,” said he to his daughter, “ in¬ 
trude no farther on Mr Osbaldistone’s time, since 
WQ have acquainted him with the circumstances of 
the miserable ^lests who claim his protection.” 

I requested them to stay, and offered myself to 
leave apartment. Sir Frederick observed, that 
my doing so could not but excite my attendant’s 
suspicion; and that the place of their retreat was 
in every respect commodious, and furnished by Syd- 
diUl wiui all they could possibly want. Wo might 
perhaps have even contrived to remain there, cou¬ 
nted from your observation; but it would have 


been unjust to decline the most absolute relianoe on 
your honour.” 

" You have done me but justice,” I replied.— 

“ To you, Sir Frederick, I am but little Imown j ; 
but Miss Vernon, I am sure, will bear me witness 
that”- 

I do not want my daughter’s evidence,” he said, 
politely, but yet with an air calculated to prevent 
my addressing myself to Diana, ‘‘ since X am pie- 
pared to believe all that is worthy of Mr Francis 
Osbaldistone. Permit us now to retire; we must 
take repose when we can, since we are absolutely 
uncertain when we may be called upon to renew 
our perilous joumey.” 

He drew his daughter’s arm within his, and, with 
a profound reverence, disappeared with her beliind 
the tapestry. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

But now the hand of fate is on the curtain, 

And gives the scene to light. Don SBB.vBXii.N 

1 PELT stunned and chilled as they retired. Ima¬ 
gination, dwelling on an absent object of affection, 
pamte her not only in tlie fairest light, but in that 
in which we most desire to behold her. I Imd 
tlioiiglit of Diana as she was, w'hen her parting tear 
dropped on my cheek -when her pixrting token, 
received from the wife of MacGregor, augured her 
wish to convey into exile and conventual seclusion 
the remembraiico of my affection. I saw her; and 
her cold passive manner, expressive of little except 
composed melancholy, disappointed, and, in some 
degree, alnio.st offended me. In the egotism of my 
feelings, 1 accused her of indifference—of insen¬ 
sibility. I upbraided iicr father with pride—with 
cruelty—with fanaticism, — forgetting that both 
were sacrificing their interest, and Diana her in¬ 
clination, to tile discharge of w hat they regarded 
as their duty. 

Sir Frederick Vernon was a rigid Catliohe, who 
thought the path of salvation too narrow to bo trod¬ 
den by an heretic; and Diana, to whom herfather’a 
safety had been for many years the principal and 
moving spring of tlioughts, hopes, and actions, felt 
that she had discharged her duty in resigning to hi* 
w'iU, not alone her jiroperly in the world, but the 
dearest affections of her heart. But it was not sur¬ 
prising that 1 could not, at such a moment, fully 
appreciate these honourable motives; yet my spleen 
sought no ignoble means of discharging itself. 

1 ara contemned, then,” I said, when left to 
run over the tenor of Sir Frederick’s conununica- 
tioiis—‘‘ 1 am contemned, and thought unworthy 
even to exchange words witli her. Be it so; they 
sliall not at least prevent me from watching over 
her safety. Here will I remain iis an outpost, and, 
while under ray roof at least, no danger shall 
threaten her, if it be such as the arm ot one der 
terrained man can avert.” 

1 summoned Syddall to the library. He came, but 
came attended by the eternal Andi*ew, who, dream¬ 
ing of great things in consequence of my taking 
possession of the Hall and the annexed estates, was 
resolved to lose nothing for want of keeping hiitn- 
sclf in view; and, tis often happens to men who 
entertain selfish objects, overshot his mark, and 
rendered his attentions tedious and inconvenient. 
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Hi» unreqi^red presence prevented me from 
R)eaking freely to Syddall^ and I dared not send 
hW away frur frer of tncreasing such suspicions as 
he entertain from his former abrupt dis¬ 

missal from the library. « I ^11 sleep here, sir,” 
1 said, giving them directions to wheel nearer to the 
fire an old-mshtcmed day-bed, or settee. I have 
mneh to do, and shall go late to bed.” 

Syddall, who seemed to understand my look, 
ofibx^d to procure me the accommodation of a mat¬ 
tress and some bedding. 1 accepted his offer, dis¬ 
missed my attendant, lighted a pair of candles, and 
desired that I might not be disturbed till seven in 
the ensuing morning. 

The domestics retired, leaving me to ray painful 
and ill-arranged reflections, until nature, worn out, 
should require some repose. 

I endeavoured forcibly to abstract my mind from 
the singular circumstances in wliich 1 found myself 
placed. Feelings which I had gallantly combated 
while the exciting object was remote, were now 
exasperated by my immediate neighbourhood to 
her whom 1 was so soon to part with for ever. Her 
name was written in every book which 1 attempted 
to peruse; and her image forced itself on me in 
whatever train of thought I strove to engage my¬ 
self. It was like the officious slave of l^rior’s So¬ 
lomon,— 

Abra was ready ere I named her name, 

And when 1 call’d another, i^bra came. 

1 alternately gave w^ay to these thoughts, and 
struggled against them, sometimes yielding to a 
mood of molting tenderness of sorrow which was 
scarce natural to me, soinotiinos arming myself 
witlt the hurt pride of one who had experienced 
wliat he esteemed unmerited rejection. 1 paced the 
librai’y until 1 had chafed myself into a temporary 
fever. I then threw myself on the coucli, and en¬ 
deavoured to dispose myself to sleep;—but it was 
in vain tliat I used every effort to compose my¬ 
self—that 1 lay without movement of finger or of 
muscle, as still as if I had been already a corpse— 
that I endeavoured to divert or banish disquieting 
thoughts, by fixing my mind on some act of repe¬ 
tition or arithmetical process. My blood throbbed, 
to my feverish apprehension, in pulsations which 
resembled the deep and regular strokes of a distant 
fulling-mill, and tingled in my veins like streams 
of liquid fire. 

At length I arose, opened the window, and stood 
by it for some time in the clear moonlight, receiv¬ 
ing, in part at least, tliat refreshment and dissipa¬ 
tion of ideaa from the clear and calm scene, with¬ 
out which they had become beyond tlie command 
of my own voUtion. I resumed my place on tlie 
couch—with a heart, Heaven knows, not lighter, 
but firmer, and more resolved for endurance. In a 
short time a slumber crept over my senses; still, 
however, though my senses slumbered, ray soul was 
awidce to the painful feelings of my situation, and 
my dreams were of mental anguish and exteilial 
objects of terror. 

1 remember a strange agony, under which I con¬ 
ceived myself and Diana in t^ power of MacGre¬ 
gor’s wife, and about to be {Ufecipitated from a rock 
uito the hke; the signal was to be the discharge 
of a cannon, fired by Sir Frederick Vernon, who, 
in the dress of a cardinal, c^oiated at the cere¬ 
mony. Ko^thag could be more Uvely than the im- 
gmsstep wltich I received of tbia imaginary scene. 
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I could paint, oven at this moment, tlie mu^and 
courageous submission expressed in Dianas fea¬ 
tures—the wild and distoi^d faces of the execu^ 
tioners, who crowded around u(» with " mopping 
and mowinggrimaces ever chan^g, and each 
more hideo^ tlian that which preceded. I saw the 
rigid and inflexible fanaticism painted in the face 
of the father—I saw him lift the fatal match—the 
deadly signal exploded—It was repeated again and 
a^in and again, in rival thundei's, by the echoes 
of tlie surrounding difls, and 1 awoke from fancied 
horror to real apprehension. 

The sounds in my dream were not ideal, They 
reverberated on my waking ears, but it was two or 
three minutes ere I could collect myself so as dis¬ 
tinctly to understand that they proceeded from a 
violent knocking at the gate. I leaped from my 
couch in great apprehension, took my s^rd under 
my arm, and liastened to forbid the admission of 
any one. But my route was necessarily circuitous, 
because the library looked not upon the quadmngle, 
but into tlie gardes. Wlien I had I'eached wstaii*- 
case, the windows of which ojiened upon the en¬ 
trance court, 1 heard the feeble and intimidated 
tones of Syddall expostulating witli rough voices, 
which demanded admittance, by the warrant of 
Justice Standish, and in the King’s name, and 
tlireatoned tlie old domestic with the heaviest pe¬ 
nal consequences if he refused instant obedience 
Ere they had ceased, I heard, to my unspeakable 
provocation, the voice of Andrew bidding Syddall 
stand aside, and let him open the door. 

‘‘ If they come in King George’s name, we have 
naetliing to fear—we hae spent baith bluid and 
gowd for him—Wc diiina need to dam ourselves 
like some folks, Mr Syddall — we are neither Pa¬ 
pists nor Jacobites, 1 trow.” 

It was ill vain I accelerated my pace down stairs, 
I heard bolt after bolt witlidrawn by the officious 
scoundrel, wliile all the time he was boasting his 
own and his master’s loyalty to King Georg^jsmd 
1 could easily calculate that the party must%nter 
before I could arrive at the door to replace the 
bars. De v oting the back of Andrew Fairscrvice to 
the cudgel so soon as I should liave time to pay liini 
his deserts, I ran back to tlie library, barricaded 
the door as 1 liest could, and hastened to that by 
wliich Diana and her father entered, and begged 
for instant admittance. Diana herself undid the 
door. She was ready dressed, and betrayed neither 
perturbation nor fear. 

‘‘ Danger is so familiar to us,” she said, “ that 
we are alwuys prepared to meet it. My father is 
already up—he is ia Rashleigh’s apartment. We 
will escape into the garden, and thence by the 
postem-gate (I have the key from Syddall in case 
of need) into the w'ood—I know its.dingles better 
than any one now alive. Keep them a few mmutes 
in play. And, dear, dear Frank, once more, fare 
tb^ weh 1” 

She vanished Hke a meteor to join father, 
and the intruders were rapping violently^ and at¬ 
tempting to force the library door by the time 1 had 
returned into it. ^ 

Yon robber dogs 1” 1 exdauned, wifi^y 
taking the purpose of their disturbwee, if you 
do not instantly quit the house I will fire my bitni^ 
derbuss tlirough dom:.” 

Fisea fule’a bauble 1” said Andpew Fsirssrvdee ; 
^ it *s Mr Clerk Jobson, with a legal warmt 
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To search for, take, and apprehend,” said the 
volc^ of that execrable pettifogger, “ the bo^es of 
eertain persons in my warrant named^ chai^d of 
high treawn under the 13th of King William, chap- 
ter third/* 

And the violence on the door was renewed. " I 
am risi^, gentlemen,** said 1, desirous to gain as 
much time as possible — ** commit no violence — 
give me leave to look at your warrant j and, if it 
is forsoal and legal, I shall not oppose it/’ 

God save great George our King! ’* ejaculated 
Andrew. I tauld ye dbiat ye would find nae Ja¬ 
cobites here/* 

Spinning out the time as much as possible, 1 was 
at hmgth compelled to open the door, which they 
would otherwise have forced. 

Mr Jobson entered, witli several assistants, among 
whom Ij discovered the younger Wingfield, to whom, 
doubtl<|4s, he was obliged for his inibnnation, and 
exhibited his warrant, directed not only against j 
Frederick Vernon, an attainted traitor, but also i 
ag^pnst Diana Vernon, spinster, and Francis Osbal- j 
„ch8tooc, gentleman, accused of mis|)rision of trea- 
v^on. It w^as a case in which resistance would liave 
been madness; 1 therefore, after capitulating for a 
few minutes delay, surrendered myself a prisoner. 

1 Iiad next tlie mortification to see Jobson go 
straight to the chamber of Miss Vernon, and I 
learned that from thence, without hesitation or dif- | 
ficulty, he went to the room where Sir Frederick 
had slept. “ The hare loas stolen away,” said the | 
brute, ‘‘ but her form is warm—the greyhounds 
will liave her by the haunches yet.” 

A scream from the garden announced tliat he 
prophesied too truly. In the course of five minutes, ! 
ilashleigh entered the library with Sir Frederick | 
Vernon and his daughter as prisoners, ‘‘ The fox,” , 
he said, “ knew his old earth, but he forgot it could 
be stopped by a careful huntsman.—1 had not for- | 
got the garden gate, Sir Frederick—or, if tliat title 
you better, most noble Lord Beauchamp.” | 
Rashleigh,*’ said Sir Frederick, ‘‘ thou art a 
detestable vSlain!” ; 

I better deserved the name. Sir Knight, or my ! 
Loi^d, when, under the direction of an able tutor, 1 j 
sought to introduce ci^dl war into the bosom of a ; 
peaceful coimti-y. But 1 liave done my best,” said ' 
he, looking upwards, “ to atone for my errors.” j 

1 could hold no longer. 1 bad designed to watch j 
thedr proceedings in silence, but 1 felt that I must 
speak or die. " If liell,** 1 said, “ has one com- 
plexkm more hideous than another, it is where 
viliany is masked by hypocrisy.” 

“ Ha! my gentle cousin,” said Rashleigh, hold¬ 
ing a. candle towards me, and surveying me from 
hiid to foot J “ right welcome to Osbaldistoue-Hall! 
—I can forgive your spleen—It is Iiard to lose an 
estate and a mistress in one night; for we shall 
take possession of tins poor mmior-house in tlie 
name of the lawful heir, Sir Rashlei^ Osbaldis- 
toe.** 

labile Bashleigh braved it out in this manner, 

1 see that he put a strong force upon his 

both of anger and shame. But hia state 
of Aad was more obvious when Diana Vernon ad- 
dwBBed hjm. “ Ba^eig^,** she said, “ 1 pity you 
—for, deep as the evil is which you have laboured 
to do me,, and ike evil you have actually done, I 
estnaeih^ you so much as I semm and pity voo. 
What yon hive now dmie be the work of an 


hour, but will furnish you wUk reftoctUm tor yowx 
life—of what nature 1 hubve to your own Con¬ 
science, which will not slumber for ever/* 

Rashleigh strode once or twice through the room, 
came up to tlie side-table, on which wine was stH! 
standing, and poured out a large glass with a trem¬ 
bling hand; but when he saw that we observed his 
tremor, he suppressed it by a strong effort, and, 
looking at us with fixed and daring com|>osure, 
carried the bumper to his’ head without spilling a 
drop. *Mt is my father’s old burgundy,** he said, 
loojbng to Jobson; 1 am glad there is some of it 

left.—You will get proper persons to take care of 
the house and property in my name, and turn out 
the doating old butler, and that foolish Scotch ras¬ 
cal. Meanwhile, we will convey these persons to 
a more proper place of custody. I have provided 
the old family coach for your convenience,** he 
said, “ though I am not ignorant that even tlie lady 
could brave the night-air on foot or on horsebaoK, 
were the errand more to her mind.*’ 

Andrew wrung his hands.—I only said that 
my master w as surely apealdng to a ghaist in the 
library'—and the villain Lancie to betray an auld 
friend, that sang aff the same Psalm-book wi* him 
every Sabbath for twenty years!” 

He was turned out of the house, together with 
Syddall, without being allow'ed to conclude hxs la¬ 
mentation. His expulsion, however, led to some 
singular consequences. Resolving, according to his 
own story, to go down for tlie ni^it where Motlier 
Simpson would give him a lodging for old acquaint¬ 
ance’ sake, he had ju.st got clear of tlie avenue, and 
into the old w'ood as it w'as called, though it was 
now used as pasture-ground rather than woodland, 
wdien he suddenly. lighted on a drove of Scotch 
cattle, which w'cre lying there to repose tliemselves 
after the day’s journey. At this Andrew was in 
no w^ay surprised, it being the well-known custom 
of his countrymen, who take care of tliose droves, 
to quarter themselves after night upon the best 
unenclosed grass-ground they can find, and depart 
before daybreak to escape paying for their night’s 
lodgings. But he was both surprised and startled, 
when a Highlander, springing up, accused him of 
disturbing the cattle, and refusea him to pass for¬ 
ward till he had spoken to his master. The moun 
taineer conducted Andrew into a thicket, wdier© 
he found three or four more of his countrymen. 
“ And,” said Andrew, 1 saw sune they were ower 
mony men for the di*ove; and from the questions 
they put to me, 1 judged they had other tow on 
their rock.” 

They questioned him closely about all that had 
passed at Osbaldistone-HaU, and seemed 8ur|>xised 
and concerned at tlie report he made to them. 

" And troth,” siiid Andrew, 1 tauld them a* I 
ken’d; for dirks and pistols were what I could never 
refuse infomuition to in a* my life.” 

They talked in whispers amoi^ themselves, and 
at lengtli collected their eattle toother, and drove 
them close up to the entrance of the avenue, wliicli 
might be half a mile distant from the house. They 
proceeded to drag together some felled trees whidb 
lay in the vicinity, so as to make a temporupy bar¬ 
ricade across the road, about fifteen yards beyond 
the avenue. It was now near daybf^k, and there 
was a pale eastern gleam mingl^ with ^ fiuitng 
moonlight, so that objects could be diaeovesed with 
some &tinetness. The lumbering sound of a ccaeh 
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drawn by four horses, and escorted by six men on 
horseback, was heard coming up the avenue. The 
Highlanders listened attentively. The carriage co;i- 
tained Mr Jobson and his umortunate prisoners. 
The escort consisted of Rashleigh, and of several 
horsemen, peace-officers and their assistants. So 
soon as we liad passed the gate at the head of the 
avenue, it was shut beliind the cavalcade by a High- 
landman, stationed there for that purpose. At the 
same time the carriage was impeded in its farther 
progress by the cattle, amongst which we were in¬ 
volved, and by the barricade in front. Two of the 
escort dismounted to remove the felled trees, which 
tliey might think were left there by accident or 
carelessness. The others began with their whips 
to drive the cattle from the road. 

“ Who dare abuse our cattle? ” said a rough voice. 
—Shoot him, Angus t ” 

Rashleigh instantly called out—A rescue! a res¬ 
cue 1 ” and, firing a pistol, wounded the man who 
spoke. 

Claymore cried the leader of tlie Highlanders, 
and a scuffle instantly commenced. The officers 
of the law, surprised at so sudden an attack, and 
not usually possessing the most desperate bravery, 
made but an imperfect defence, considering the 
superiority of their numbers. Some attempted to 
ride back to the Hall, but on a pistol being fired 
from behind the gate, they conceived themselves 
surrounded, and at length galloped olF in different 
directions. Rashleigh, meanwhile, had dismounted, 
and on foot had maintained a desperate and single- 
handed conflict with the leader of the band. I’he 
window of the carriage, on ray side, permitted me 
to witness it. At length Rashleigh dropped. 

Will you ask forgiveness fpr the sake of God, 
King James, and auld friendship?” said a voice 
which I Icnew right well. 

No, never 1” said Rashleigh, firmly. 

Then, traitor, die in your treason! ” retorted 
MacGregor, and plunged liis sword in his prostrate 
antagonist. 

In the next moment he was at the carriage door 
—handed out Miss Vernon, assisted her fatlier and 
me to alight, and dragging out the attorney, head 
foremost, threw him imder the wheel. 

Mr Osbaldiatone,” he said, in a whisper, “ you 
have nothing to fear—1 must look after those who 
have—Your friends will soon bo in safety—Fare¬ 
well, and forget not the MacGregor.” 

He whistled—his band gathered round him, and, 
hurrying Diana and her father along with him, 
they were almost instantly lost in the glades of tlie 
forest. The coachman and postilion had abandoned 
their horses, and fled at the first dischax'ge of fire¬ 
arms ; but the animals, stopped by the barricade, 
remained perfectly still; and well for Jobson that 
they did so, for the slightest motion would have 
dragged the wheel over his body. My first object 
was to relieve him, for such was the rascal’s terror 
that he never could have risen by his own exertions. i 
I next commanded liim to observe, that I had 
neither taken part in the rescue, nor availed my¬ 
self of it to make my escape, and enjoined him to 
go down to the Hall, and call some of his party, 
who had been left there, to assist the woimded.— 
Rut Jobsorfs fears had so mastered and controlled 
every faculty of his mind, that he was totally in¬ 
capable of moving. I now resolved to go myself, 
but in my way I stumbled over the body of a man, 


as I thought, dead or dying. It was, howe^and 
Andrew Fairservioe, as well and whole as ever he 
was in his life, who had only taken this re^mbent 
posture to avoid the slashes, stabs, and pistol-balls 
which, for a moment or two, were flying in various 
directions. I was so glad to find him, that I did 
not inquire how he came thither, but instantly com 
manded his assistance. 

Rashleigh was our first object. He groaned whsn 
I approached him, as much through spite as through 
pain, and shut his eyes, as if determined, like lago- 
to speak no word more. We lifted him into the car I 
riage, and performed the same good office to an- I 
other wounded man of his party, wdio had been left ' 
on the field. I then with difficulty made Jobson 
understand that he must enter the coach also, and 
support Sir Raslileigh upon the seat, lie obeyed, 
but with an air as if he but half comprehended my 
meaning. Andrew and 1 turned the horses’ heads 
round, and opening the gate of the avenue, led them 
slowly back to Osbaldistone-Hall. > 

Some fugitives liad already readied the Ha»^by 
circuitous routes, and alarmed its garrison by 
news that Sir Rashleigh, Clerk Jobson, and all their 
escort, save they who escaped to tell the tale, had 
been cut to pieces at the head of the avenue, by 
a whole regiment of wild Highlanders. When we 
reached the mansion, therefore, wo heard such a 
buzz as arises when bees are alaiTued, and muster¬ 
ing in their hives. Mr Jobson. however, who had 
now in some measure come to his senses, found 
voice enough to make liimself known. He was the 
more anxious to be released from the caiTiage, as 
one of his companions (the peace-officer) had, t<i 
his inexpressible terror, expired by his side with a 
hideous groan. 

Sir Rashleigh Osbaldistone was still alive, but so 
dreadfully wounded that the bottom of the coach 
was filled with liis blood, and long traces of it left 
from tlic entrance door into tlie stone-hall, where 
he was placed in a chair, some attempting to stop 
the bleeding with cloths, while others called folpa 
surgeon, and no one seemed willing to go to fetich 
one.—Torment me not,” said the wounded man— 

I know 110 assistance can avail me—I am a dying 
man.” He raised himself in his chair, though tlie 
damps and chill of death were already on liis brow, 
and spoke with a firmness which seemed beyond 
his strength. “ Cousin Francis,” lie said, draw 
near to me.” I approached liim as he requested.— 

“ I wish you only to know that the pangs of death 
do not alter one iota of my feelings towards you. 

I hate you!” ho said, the expression of rage throw¬ 
ing a hideous glare into the eyes wliich were soon 
to be closed for ever—“ I hate you with a hatred 
as intense, now wliile I lie bleeding and dying be¬ 
fore you, as if my foot trode on your neck.” 

‘‘ 1 have giveii you no cause, sir,” I replied,— 

“ and for your own sake 1 could wish your mind in 
a better temper.” 

“ You Aare given me cause,” he rejoined. " In 
love, in ambition, in tlio paths of interest, you have 
crossed and blighted me at every turn. I was bom 
to be the honour of ray father’s houses—I haveheen 
its disgrace—and all owing to you. My vo^pa 
trimony has become yours—Take it,” he said^ " and 
may the curse of a dying man cleave to it!” 

In a moment after he had uttered this finghtful 
wish, he fell back in the chair; his eyes beeam« 
glazed, his limbs stiffened, but the grin and*glare 
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mi tiaired survived even the last gasp of life. 
4'veU no longer on so painftil a picture, nor 
say any more of the death of Rashleigh, than tlmt 
it gave me access to my rights of inheritance with¬ 
out farther challenge, and that Jobson found him¬ 
self compelled to allow, that tlie ridiculous charge 
of misprision of high-treason was got up on an af¬ 
fidavit which he mode with the sole purpose of fa¬ 
vouring RashleigVs views,' and removing me from 
OsbalclAstone-Hsdl. The rascal’s name was struck 
off the list of attorneys, and he was reduced to po¬ 
verty and contempt. 

I returned to London when I had put ray affairs 
in order.at Osbaldistone-Hall, and felt happy to 
escape from a place which suggested so many pain¬ 
ful recollections. My anxiety w'as now acute ,to 
loam Uic fate of Diana and her father. A French 
gentleman who came to London on commercial bu¬ 
siness, Was intrusted with a letter to me from Miss 
Vernon/which put my mind at rest respecting their 
safety*^ 

I^ave mo to understand, that the opportune ap- 
p<^vSice of MacGregor and Ids party was not for¬ 
tuitous. ^3^he Scottish nobles and gentry engaged 
in the insurrection, as well as those of England, 
were particularly anxious to further the escape of 
Sir Frederick Vernon, who, as an old and trusted 
agent of the house of Stuart, was possessed of 
matter enough to have ruined half Scotland. Rob 
Roy, of whose sagacity and courage they had known 
RO many proofs, was the person w'hom they pitched 
upon to assist his escape, and the place of meeting 
was fi.xed at Osbaldistone-Hall. You have already 
\ieard how nearly the plan had been disconcerted 
by the unhappy Rashleigh. It succeeded, however, 
perfectly; for when once Sir Frederick and his 
(laughter wore again at large, they found horses 
prepared for them, and, by MacQ;regor’s knowledge 
i?f tlic country,—for every part of Scotland, and of 
tho north of England, w'as familiar to him,—were 
conducted to the western sea-coast, and safely em- 
bai^d for France. The same gentleman told me, 
that Sir Frederick was not expected to survive for 
many months a lingering disease, the consequence 
of late hardships and privations. His daughter 
was placed in a convent, and although it was her 
father’s wish slie should take the veil, he w'.as un¬ 
derstood to refer the matter entirely to her own 
inclinations. 

When these new's reached me, I frankly told the 
state of my affections to my father, who was not a 
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little startled at the idea of my marrying a Roman 
CatlioUc. But he was very desirous to see. me 
" settled in life,” as he called it; and he was sen¬ 
sible that, in joining liim witli heart and hand in 
his commercial labours, I had sacrificed my own 
inclmations. After a brief hesitation, and several 
questions asked and answered to his satisfaction, 
he broke out “ I little thought a son of mine 
should have been Lord of OsbaJdisfone Manor, and 
far less tliat he should go to a French convent for 
a spouse. But so dutiful a daughter cannot but 
prove a good wife. You have worked at the desk | 
to please me, Frank; it is but fair you should wive 
to please yourself.” 

llow 1 sped in my wooing, Will Tresham, I need 
not tell you. You know, too, liow long and happily 
I lived with Diana. You know how 1 lamented her; 
hut you do not—cannot know, how much she de¬ 
served her husband’s sorrow. 

1 liavo no more of romantic adventure to toll, nor, 
indeed, anything to communicate farther, since the 
latter incidents of my life are so well known to one 
who has shared, with the most friendly sympathy, 
the joys, as well as the sorrows, by which its scenes 
have been chequered. 1 often visited Scotland, 
but never agam saw the hold Highlander who had 
such an influence on the early events of my life. I 
learned, however, from time to time, that ho conti¬ 
nued to maintain his ground among the mountains 
of Loch liomond, in despite of his powerful enemies, 
and that he even obtained, to a certain degree, the | 
connivance of Government to his self-elccti d office 
of l^rotector of the Ltuinox, in virtue of wliich he | 
levied black-mail v. illi as much regularity as the j 
proprietors did their {jrdinary rents. It seemed im¬ 
possible that his life should have concluded with¬ 
out a violent end. Nevertheless, he died in old age 
and by a peaceful death, some time about tho year 
1733, and is still remembered in his country as tlie 
Robin Hood of Scotland—the dread of the wealthy, 
but the friend of the poor—and possessed of many 
qualities, both of head and heart, which would have 
graced a less equivocal ))rofes8ion than that to wliich 
his fate condemned liira. 

Old Andrew Fairservice used to say, that There 
were many things ower had for blessing, and ower 
glide for banning, like Ron Rot.” 

[Hero the original manuscript ends somewhat ab¬ 
ruptly. I have reason to think that what followed 

related to private affairs.] 


POSTSCKIPT. 


The second article of the Appendix to the In¬ 
troduction to Rob Roy, p. 24, contains two curious 
letters respecting the arrest of Mr Graharae of Kil- 
ieam by that daring freebooter, while levying the 
Duke pf Montrose’s rents. These were taken from 
scroll copies in tlie possession of his Grace the pre¬ 
sent Duke, who kindly permitted the use of them 
in the<|||resent publication. The Novel had but just 
paswd through the press, when the Right Honour¬ 
able Mr Reel—-whose important state avocations 
do not avert his attention from the interests of lite- 
mture—^transmitted to the Author copies of the 
>riginal letters and enclosure, of which he possessed 


only the rough draught. The originals were disco¬ 
vered in the State Paper Office, by the indefatigable 
researches of Mr Lemon, who is daily throwing more 
light on that valuable collection of records. From 
the documents with which the Author has been thus 
j kindly favoured, he is enabled to fill up the ad- 
j dresses which were wanting in the scrolls. That of 
! the 21st Nov. 1716, is addressed to Lord Viscount 
I Townsliend, and is accompanied by one of the same 
I date to Robert Pringle, Inquire, Under-SeerCtary 
I of Skvte, which is here inserted as relative to so cu¬ 
rious an incident: — 
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Letter from the Boke op Montrose to Robert 
Pringle^ Esq., Under-Secretary to Lord Vis¬ 
count Townshend. 

«« Okugow , 21 Nov , 1716. 

«se, 

** Havbing had so many dispatdies to make this 
tusht, 1 hope ye’l excuse me that I make use of an- 
omer hand to give yow a short account of the occa¬ 
sion of this express, by which I have written to my 
Ld, I>uke of Roxburgh, and my Lord Townsheud, 
which I hope ye *1 gett carefully deleivered. 

Mr Grah^, younger of Kiileam, being on 
I Munday last in Montetth att a country house, col- 
I lecting my rents, was about nine o’clock that same 
night surprised by Rob Roy with a party of his 
men in arms, who, haveing surrounded the house 
and secured the avenues, presented their guns in 
at the windows, while he himself entered the room 
with some others with cokt pistolls, and seased Kil- 
learn with all his money, books, papers, and bonds, 
and carryed all away with him to the hills, at the 
same time ordering Killoam to write a letter to 
me (of which ye have the copy inclosed), proposc- 
in^ a very honourable treaty to me. I must say 
this story was as surprising to mo as it was inso¬ 
lent ; and it must bring a very great concern upon 
mo, that this gentleman, my near relation, should 
be brought to suffer all the barbaintys and crueltys, 
which revenge and mallice may suggest to these 
miscreants, for his haveing acted a faitlifull part in 
tlio service of the Govermneut, and liis affection to 
me in my concerns. 

** I need not be more particular to you, since I 
know that my Letter to my Lord Towiishcnd will 
come into your hands, so shall only now give you 
Uie assurances of my being, with gieat sincerity, 

** S’^, y*" most humble servant, 

(Signed) Montuose. 


** I long exceedingly for a return of my fo^ei 
dispatches to the feretory’s about Methveiomd 
Cob^ Urquhart, and my wile’s eousins, Bainamoon 
and Phinaven. 

" I must beg yow ’ll give my humble service to 
Mr Secretary Methven, and tell him that I must 
referr him to what I have written to My Lord 
Townshend in this affair of Rob Roy, believing it 
was needless to trouble both with letters.” 

Examined, Robt. Lemon, 

Deputy Keeper of State Papers 
Stays Paper Ocpick, 

Noo . 4, 1829. 


Note. —The enclosure referred to in the prece* i 
ding letter, is another copy of the letter which Mr j 
Gralmrae of Kiileam was compelled by Rob Roy to 
write to tlie Duke of Montrose, and is exactly tlie 
same as the one enclosed in his Grace’s letter to 
Lord Townshend, dated November 21st, 1716. 

The last letter in the Appendix, p. 25 (28th No¬ 
vember), acquainting the Government with Kil- 
learn’a being set at liberty, is also addressed to the 
Uuder-Sccretary of State, Mr Pringle. 

The Author may also here remark, that im¬ 
mediately previous to tlio msurrection of 1715, he 
perceives, from some notes of information given to 
Government, tliat Rob Roy appeiirs to have been 
mucli employed and trusted by the Jacobite party, 
even in tlie very delicate task of transporting epecie 
to the ikirl of Breadalbane, though it might have 
somewhat resembled trusting Don Raphael and 
Ambrose de La.mela with tlie church-treasmee. 


NOTES 




Note A.—Wilton. | 

T!ie Docnery of Wilton wag granted to the Eari of Pembroke ! 
vea tm Its dUwolutloat by the magisterial anthority of Henry I 
VtiLt or his son Bdward VI. On the accession of Queen Maiy, ! 
of Oathotfc mSmory, the Earl found it necessary to reinstal toe | 
Abbess and her fair recluses, which he did with many expr^- i 
idons of hfi remoree, kneeling humbly to the vestals, and in- | 
ducting them into the convent and possessions from which be 
had expelled tiiemu With the accesslcm of Elisabeth, the xc- 
oommodatii:^ Earl again resumed his Protestant faith, and 
a second time drove the nuns from their sanctuary. The re¬ 
monstrances of the Abbess, who rendnded him of nis penitent 
exprmstons on the former occasion, could wring from him no 
other answer than that In the text-^‘'Go ipin, you Jadel— 
Ctositor* 


Not® B.—an aged Clergyman. 

1 have in vain laboured to discover this genttoman'g muue, 
and the period of bis incumbency. I do not, however, de^nif 
to see riiese points, with some others which may elude my saga¬ 
city, satisfactorily elucidated by one or othm* of Um penodliXL 
publications which have devoted their pages to expli^tory 
commentaries on my former volumes; and whose research end 
ingenuity claim my peculiar gmtitude, for having discomed 
many persons and circumstances connected with my t^nallves, 
of which I myself never so much as dreamed. 

Note C.—Inch Caillbach. ^ 

Inch CaUOtoeh is an Island in Lochlomond, where the dan oi 
MaoGregor were wont to be interred, and where tbelr espei^ 
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ohi^si^y BtiU s«eii. It Ibrmerly oontained a nunoeiy; hence 
ihe ffllii^e Inch Cailleach, or the island jf Old Women. 

Note D.—SNowBaLLs. 

The boys In Scotland used formerly to make a sort of Satur¬ 
nalia in a snow-storm, by pelting passengers with snow-balls. 
But those exposed to that annoyance were excused from it on 
the easy penalty of a baik (curtsey) from a female, or a bow 
from a man. it was only the refractory who underwent the 
storm. 

Note E.—HENRy Wynd. 

Two great clans fought out a quarrel with thirty men of a 
side, in presence of the king, on tlie North Inch of Perth, on 
or about the year 1392; a man was amissing on one side, whose 
room wa« filled by a little bandy-legged citizen of Perth. This 
substitute, Henry Wynd —or, as tlio Highlanders called him, 
(iow Chromt that is, the bandy-legged smith—fought well, and 
contributed greatly to the fate of the battle, witliout knowing 
which side he fought onso, “ To fight for your own hand, 
like Henry Wynd,” passed into a proverb. 

Note P.— Mono Meo. 

Mons IVJteg was a large old-fashioned piece of ordnance, a 
great favourite with tlie Scottish common people; she was fa¬ 
bricated at Mons, in Flanders, in tlie reign of James IV. or V. 
of Sc^and. This gun figures frequently In the public accounts 
of tlvflTlme, where we find charges for grease to grease Meg’s 
mqjltli withal (to Increase, as every school-bojr knows, the loud- 
'h^ of the report), ribands to deck her carriage, and pipes to 
play before her when she was brought from the C’astle to accom¬ 
pany the Scottish army on any distant expedition. After tlie 
Union, there was much popular apprehension that the Regalia 
of Scotland, and the subordinate Palladium, Mons Meg, would 
be carried to England to complete the odious surrender of na¬ 
tional independence. The Regalia, sequestered from tlie siglit 
of the public, were generally supposed to have been abstracted 
in this manner. As for Mons Meg, she remained in tlie Castle 
of Edinbiurgh, till, by onier of tho Board of Ordnance, she was 
actuall^removed to Woohvieh about I?!*?. The Regalia, by 
his Majesty’s special command, have been brought forth from 
tlieir place of concealment in 1818, and exposed to the view of 
the people, by whom they must be looked upon with deep asso- 
dations; and, in tliis very winter of 1828-9, Mons Meg has been 
restored to the country, where that, wliich in every otlier place 
or situation was a mere mass of ULsty iron, liecomes once more 
a curious monument of antiquity. 

Note G.—Fairy Superstition, 

Tho lakes and precipices amidst which the Avon-Dhu, or 
River Forth, has Its birth, are still, according to popular tradi¬ 
tion, haunted by the Elfin people, tho most peculiar, but most 
pleasing, of the creations of Celtic superstitions. The opinions 
cnf/^,ained about these beings, are much the same with tliose 
of twa' Irish, 80 exquisitely well narrated by Mr Crofton CToker. 
An eminently beautiful little conical hill, near tho eastern ex¬ 
tremity of tlie valley of Aherfoil, is supposed to be one of llieir 
peculiar haunts, and is the scene whicli aivakens, in Andrew 
Fairservice, the terror of their power. It is remarkable, thajt 
two successive clergymen of the parish of Aberfoil have em¬ 
ployed tliemselvee in writing about this fairy superstition. The 
slitesi of these was Robert Klrke, a man of some talents, who 


tnuislated the Psalms into GaeBe verse. He hau formerly been 
minister at the neighbouring parish of Balquidder, and died ai 
Aberfoil in 1688, at the early age of forty-two. 

He was author of the Secret Commonwealth, which yrag 
printed after his death, in 1691—(an edition wliich I have never 
seen) —and was reprinted in Edinburgh, 1815. This is a work 
concerning the fairy people, in whose existence Mr Kirke ap¬ 
pears to have been a devout believer. He describes them with 
tlie usual powers and qualities ascribed to such beings in High¬ 
land tradition. 

Rut what is sufficiently singular, the Rev. Robert Kirke, au¬ 
thor of the said treatise, is believed himself to have been taken 
away by the fairies,—in revenge, perhaps, for having let in too 
much light upon the secrets of their commonwealth. W© learn 
this catastrophe from tho infomiation of his successor, the late 
amiable and learned Dr Patrick Gmhame, also minister at Aber¬ 
foil, who. In ills Sketches of Pertljshire, has not forgotten to 
touch upon the Daoine Shie, or men of peace. 

The Rev. Robert Kirke was, it seems, wMklng upon a little 
eminence to the west of the present manse, which is still held a 
Dun ShiCf or fairy mound, wlien lie sunk down, in what seemed 
to mortals a fit, and was supposed to be dead. This, however, 
was not his real fate. 

“ Mr Kirke was tlie near relation of Graham of Duchray, 
the ancestor of tho present Gene nil Graham Stirling. Shortly 
after his funeral, he appeared, in the dress in which he had 
sunk down, to a medical relation of his own, and of DuoJiray. 
‘ Go,’ said he to him, ‘ to my cousin Duchray, and tell him tliat 
I am not dead. I fell down in a swoon, and was carried into 
Fairyland, where I now am. Tell him, tliat when he and my 
fricmls are asseinbled at tlie baptism of my cliild (for he had 
left his wife pregnant), 1 will appear in the room, and tliat if ha 
throws the knife which he hohls in liis hand over my head, I 
will be released, and restored to human society.* The man, it 
seems, neglected, for some time, to deliver tho message. Mr 
Kirke appeared to him a second time, threatening to haunt him 
night ari<l d.ay till he executed his commission, which at len^h 
ho did. The time of the baptism arriveil. They were seateclat 
table; the figure of Mr Kirke entered, but the i.aird of Ducli- 
ray, ])y some unaccountable fatality, neglected to perform the 
prescribed ceremony, Mr Kirke retired byanotlier door, and 
was seen no more. It is firmly believed that he is, at this day, 
in Fairyland .”—of Perthshire, p. 254.) 

Note H.—Claciian of Aberfoil. 

I do not know how this might stand in Mr Osbaldlstono’s day, 
but I can n.ssure the reader, whose curiosity may lead him to 
visit tlie scenes of these romantiu’adventures, that tlie CIat;lian 
of Aberfoil now affords a very com/ortohle little Inn. If ho 
cliance.s to bo a Scottish antiquary, it will iie an additional 
recommendation to him, that ho will find liimself in the vici¬ 
nity of tho Rev. Dr I'atrick Graliame, minister of the gospel at 
Aberfoil, whose urbanity in communicating information on the 
subject of national antiquities, is scarce exceeded even by the 
stores of legendary lore which he has accumulated.—OWp. Note, 
The respectable clergyman alluded to lias been dead for some 
years. 

Note I.—Walter Cumino op Gitiyock. 

A great feud.-tl oppressor, who, riding on some cruel piirpoa# 
through the forest of Guiyock, was thrown from his horse and, 
his foot being caught in the stirrup, was droggeii along by tits 
frightened nhiraal till lie was tom to pieces. The exprenioft^ 
“Walter of Guiyock’s curse,” is proverbial. 
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THK *DOMIOLIARY VISIT’ AT MIl.N'vVoOD. 

Her admonition vias <;t{t short hy the cntt'amc of tin' L:ff Guarthv.ieuy a ^.rrty offonr^ 
commanded iy Soi/iivcU. 
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TALES OF MY LANDLORD, 

ooXiiaem axd akbaxomo ot 

JEDEDIAH CLEISHBOTHAM, 

flCBOOUUflmt AMD PABiaiMLKllK OF OAMDZ]ICUn]C& 


Hear, Laud o* Cakes and brither BcoCi, 

Prao Maidenkirk to Jolinny Groats', 

If there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 

I rede ye tent it; 

A chiel's amang you takia* notes, 

An’ faltli he ’ll prent It I —Btraws. 


Ahora blent dlxo il Cura; traedmes senor huhped, aquesos librog, qve lot quiero ver, Que me place, retponcU6 el/ 
jf tnirando en tu apoeenlo, taco del una malletilla vieja cerrada con um cadenilla, y ahrUndola, hallA m ella tret 
Ubrot grandet y unot papules de muy buena ktra escritos'de mono.—JD om (ioixoxji, Parte I. Capitulo 32. 

It is mighty well, said the priest; pray, landlord, bring me those boolcs, for I liave a mind to see them. With all my 
heart, answered the host; and going to his cliambcr, he brought out a little old cloke-bag, with a padlock and chain to 
ft, and opening it, he took out tlueo Large volumes, ;ind some manuscript papers written in a fine character. •>- Jarvis’s 
Tramlatuyn. 


<0nil plovtadUi;. 


1 

1NTR0DUCTI0N--(1829.) 

The remarlcablo person, called by the title of Old 
Mortality, was welt known in Scotland about the 
end of tho last eentury. His real name was Robert 
Paterson. He was a native, it is said, of the pa¬ 
rish of Closebum, in Dumfries-shire, and probably 
a mason by profession—at least edneated to the 
use of the chisel. Whether family dissensions, or 
the deep and enthusiastic feeling of supposed duty, 
drove liim to leave his dwelling, and adopt tlie sin¬ 
gular mode of life in which he wandered, like a 
palmer, through Scotland, is not known. It could 
not be poverty, however, which prompted liis jour¬ 
neys, for he never accepted anything beyond the 
ho^ntali^ which was willingly rendered him, and 
when *’'mk was not proffered, ho always had money 
enough to provide for his own humble wants. His 
personal appearance, and favourite, or rather sole 
occupation, are accurately described in tho preli¬ 
minary chapter of the following work% 


It is about thirty years since, or more, that the 
author met this singular person in the churchyard 
of Dunnottar, when spending a day or two with the 
late learned and excellent clergyman, Mr Walker 
tlie minister of tliat parish, for^ the purpose of a 
close examination of &e ruins of tlie Castle of Dun¬ 
nottar, and other subjects of antiquarian research 
in that neighbourhood. Old Mortality chanced to 
be at the same place, on the usual business of Ids 
pilgrimage; for tho Castle of Dunnottar, though ly¬ 
ing in tho anti-covenanting district of the Meams, 
was, with tho parish churchyard, celebrated for tho 
oppressions sustained there by the Cameronians in 
tlie time of James II* 

It was in 1685, when Argyle was threatening a 
descent upon Scotland, and Monmouth was pre¬ 
paring to invade the west of England, that the Privy 
Council of Scotland, with cruel precaution, made 
a general arrest pf more than a hundred persons 
in the southern and western provinces, supposed, 
from their religious principles, to be inimical to 
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Goveinment, together with many women and chil¬ 
dren. These captives were driven northward like 
A flock of bullocks, hut with less precaution to pro¬ 
vide for their wants, and finally penned up in a 
subterranean dungeon in the Castle of Dunnottar, 
having a window opening to the front of a preci- 
:pice wliich overhangs the German Ocean. They 
had suffered not a little on the journey, and were 
much hurt both at the scoffs of the nortliern prela- 
tists, and tlie mocks, gibes, and contemptuous tunes 
played by the fiddlers and pipers who had come 
from every quarter as they passed, to triumph over 
tlie revilers of their calling. The repose which the 
Hn^Jjancholy dungeon afforded them was anything 
but undisturbed. The guards made them pay for 
every indulgence, even that of water; and when 
some of the prisoners resisted a demand so unrea¬ 
sonable, and insisted on their right to have this ne¬ 
cessary of life untaxed, their keepers emptied the 
water on the prison floors, saying, “If they were 
obliged to bring water for the canting wliigs, thejr 
were not bound to afford them the use of bowls or 
pitchers gratis.’* 

In this prison, whicli is still termed the Whig’s 
Vault, several died of the diseases incidental to such 
a situation; and others broke their limbs, and in¬ 
curred fatal injury, in desperate attempts to escape 
from their stem prison-house. Over the graves of 
^'tjiese unliappy persons, their friends, after the Re- 
erected a monument with a suitable in- 

sciiption. 

This shrine of the Whig martyrs is very 

mudi descendants, tliougli resi¬ 
due at a CTcni' tt'O >“‘<10^ tl*®**' «ap- 

tivity and^eat)'- ^'Walker, 

told me that vipon a tour in the south 

of Scotland forty years since, he 

had the bad^ involve himself in the labyi'inth 

of passairep^ tracks which cross, in every direc¬ 
tion the waste ciillcd Lochar Moss, near 

Bumfrief’’’ out of which it is scarcely possible for a 
stranco^ to extricate himself; and there was no small 
m^^ySty in procuring a guide, since such people as 
ho engaged in digging their peats—a work 

^paramount necessity, which will hardly brook in- 
.irruption. Mr W’alker could, therefore, ouly pro- 
' cure unintelligible directions in the southern brogue, 
wliich differs widely from that of the Meams, He 
was beginning to think himself in a serious dilemma, 
when he stated his case to a farmer of rather the 
better class, who was employed, as the otliers, in 
^ggi^g his winter fuel. The old man at first made 
the same excuse with those who had already de¬ 
clined acting as the traveller’s guide; but perceiv¬ 
ing him in great perplexity, and paying the respect 
due to his profession, “You are a clergyman, sir 1” 
he said. Mr Walker assented. “ And I observe 
from your speech, that you are from the nortli?” 
—“ You are right, my good friend,” was tlie reply. 
“ And may I ask if you have ever heard of a place 
sailed Dunnottar 5 1 ont^ht te know something 


about it, my friend,” said Mr Walker, “ since bJiave 
been several years the minister of the parish.”— 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said the Dumfriesian, “ for 
one of my near relations lies buried there, and there 
is, I believe, a monument over his grave. 1 would 
give half of what I am aught, to know if it is still 
in existence .”—“ He was one of those who perished 
in the Whig’s Vault at the castle ? ” said the minister; 

“ for there arc few southlanders besides lying hi 
our churchyard, and none, I think, having monu¬ 
ments.”—Even sae—even sae,” said the old Ca- 
meronian, for such was the farmer. He then laid 
down his spade, cast on his coat, and heartily offered 
to see the minister out of the moss, if he should lose 
the rest of the day*8 dargue. Mr Walker was able 
to requite him amply, in his opinion, byi’ reciting 
the epitaph, which ho remembered by heart. The 
old man was enchanted with finding the niemory 
of his grandfather or great-grandfather faiV>fully 
recorded amongst the names of brother sufferers;. 
and rejecting all other offers of recompense, only 
requested, after he had guided Mr Walker to a safe 
and dry road, that he would let him have a written 
copy of the inscription. 

It was whilst I was listening to this story, and 
looking at the monument referred to, that I saw ' 
Old Mortality engaged in his daily task of cleaning j 
and repairing the ornaments and epitaphs upon the 
tomb. His appearance and equipment were exactly 
as described in the Novel. I was very desirous to 
see something of a person so singular, aud expected 
to have done so, as he took up his quarters with 
the hospitable and liberal-spiidtcd minister. But 
though Mr Walker Invited him up, after dinner to 
partake of a glass of spirits and water, to wliich he 
wasBupposednottobe very averse, yet he woul^ ^ 

spoak frankly upon the subject of Ins occupy 
He was hi bad humour, and had, according * 
phrase, no freedom for conversation with us. j 

His spirit had been sorely vexed by hearr' 
a certain Aberdonian kirk, the psalmody directed 
by a pitch-pipe, or some similar instrument, which 
was to Old Mortality the abomination of abomina¬ 
tions. Perhaps, after all, he did not feel himself 
at ease with his company; he might suspect the 
questions asked by a north-country minister and 
a yoimg barrister to savour more of idle curiosity 
than profit. At any rate, in the plirase of John 
Bxmyau, Old Mortality went on his way, and I saw 
liim no more. 

The remai’kable figure and occupation of this 
ancient pilgrim was recalled to my memory ' 
account transmitted by my friend Mr Joseph 
supervisor of excise at Dumfries, to whoij 
many obhgations of a similar nature, Frc 
besides some other circumstances, amonjt 
arc those of the old man’s death, I learned 
particulars described in the text. 1 am also in¬ 
formed, that the old palmer’s family, in the third 
generation, survives, and is highly, respected botii 
for talents and worth* . ^ 
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. vvhilc thetse slieets were passing through the 
I received the folio wing communication from 
>.tr Train, whose undoviating kindness had, during 
the intervals of laborious duty, collected its mate- 
l ials from an indubitable source:— 

I “ In the course of iny periodical visits to the 
I Llcnkcns, I have become intimately acquainted 
‘ with Robert Pater.son, a son of Old Mortality, who 
lives in the little village of Balmaclcllan; and 
although he is now in the 70th year of his age 
preserves all the vivacity of youth—lias a most 
lotoutive memory, and a mind stored with infor¬ 
mation far above what could be expected from a 
person in his station of life. To him I am indebted 
for the following particulars relative to his father, 
and liis descendants down to the present time. 

llqhert Paterson, alias Old Mortality, was the 
Min id Walter Pater^on and Margaret Scott, who 
occ^ued the farm of llaggisha, in the pari.sh of 
' 1 ll^ck, during nearly the first half of the eighteenth 
"" century. Here Robert was born, in the memorable 
1715. 

‘‘ Being the youngest sou of a numerous family, 
he, at an early age, went to servo with an elder 
brother, named Francis, who rented, from Sir John 
Jardine of Applegarth, a small tnict in Corncockle 
I !Moor, near Lochmaben. During his residence 
i there, ho became acquainted with Elizabeth Gray, 
! daughter of Robert Gray, gardener to Sir John 
Jardirie, whom he afterwards married, llis wife 
' had been, for a considerable time, a cook-maid to 
Sir Thomas Kirkpatrick of Closeburn, who procured 
lor her husband, from the Duke of Q,ucensberry, 

: mi advantageous lease of the freestone quarry of 
■ Gatelowbrigg, in the parish of Moi'ton. Here he 
built a house, and had as much land as kept a horse 
% cow. My infonnant cannot say, with certainty, 
? year in which his father tooli up his residence 
^gatelowbrigg, but he is sure it must liave been 
f a short time prior to the year as, during 
.'‘memorable fro.st in 1740, he says his mother 
still reside<l in the service of Sir 'riioinas Kirk¬ 
patrick. When tlie ilighlaiiders were returning 
’ Irom England on their route to Glasgow, in' tJic 
year 1745-G, they plundered Mr Paterson’s house 
, at Gatelowbrigg, and cai’ried him a prisoner as far 
as Glenbuck, merely because lie said to one of the 
I straggling army, that tlieir retreat might have been 
j etvsily foreseen, as the strong ann of the Lord was 
i evidently raised, not only against the bloody and 
! wicked house of Stuart, but against all who at- 
; tempted to support the abominable heresies of the 
I paimJJiyrch of Rome. From this circumstance it ap- 
not be PS that Old Mortality had, even at that early 
neys, fojjd of his life, imbibed the religious enthusiasm 
hospital^ich he afterwaixls became so much distin- 
when 

eno << The religious sect called Hill-men, or Came- 
i ronians, was at that time much noted for austerity 

• ‘*The bouao was stormed by a Captain Orcluurd or Ur- 
^uJuu't, wUo shot in the atttu k. 


ccr 


and devotion, in iiuitiitioii of Cameron, tlieir fouud<>»-. 
of uhose tenets Old Mortality became a most stre¬ 
nuous supporter, lie made frequent journeys into 
Galloway to attend their conventicles, and occasion¬ 
ally cai'ried with him gravestones from his quarry 
at Gatelowbrigg, to Ivoej) in rtnieinbrance the right- ; 
eous whose dust had been gathered to their fathers. | 
Old Mortality was not one of those religious do- , 
votcc*?, wlio, although one eye is seemingly turned i 
towards heaven, keep the other steadfiistly fixed ! 
on some siibliinary objeet. As liis enthusiasm in- ’ 
creased, liis journeys into Galloway became more , 
frcqiK'iit; and he gradually neglected even fir? 
common prudential duty of providing for his oil- ; 
spring. From about the year 1758, he neglected * 
w'holly to return from Galloway to his wiio a ml | 
live cliildivu at Gatelowbrigg, which inducetl hei i 
to send lu'r chh'st son Walter, then only twelve I 
years of age, to Galloway, in search of his father. 1 
After traversing nearly the whole of tliat exteii- i 
siva3 district, from the Nick of Benneorie to the | 
Fell of Bariillion, lie found him at last working on ; 
ilu‘ Faineroniaii monuments, in the old kirkyard of i 
Kirkchrist, on the west side of the Dee, opposlt(3 ' 
tlu' town of Kirkendl>?iglit. The little wanderei* ! 
used all the inihu ueo in his power to indiico Ins 
father to return to his family; but in vain. Mrs | 
Paterson sent inim home of her female children in- ; 
to Galloway in .scjireh of their father, for the same ; 
purpose of persuading him to return home; but j 
witliout any sueeesh. At last, in the summer (J ^ 
17Gfi, .site removed to tlie little upland village of 
Balmaelellan, in tlie Glenkens of Gallo^Yay, where, | 
upon the small pittance derived from keeping a ! 
little school, site siipportt^d lier numerous family in ; 
a respectable manner. j 

There is a small momimental stone in the farm i 
of tlie Caldon, near the Ilous*' of tlie Hill, in Wig- | 
toiisliiiv, which is iiighly venerated as being the j 
fii'bt erected, by Old Mortality, to the memory of | 
several iit'rsoiis who fell at that place in defence of i 
their religious tenets in the civil war, in tlic reign 1 
of Charlt's Second.^ 

“ From the Caldon, the labours of Old Mortality, ! 
in the course of time, spread over nearly all tlui ; 
Lowlands of Scotland. Then) are few churchyards t 
in Ayrshire, Galloway, or Dumfrics-shire, where i 
the work of his ehi.sol is not yet to be seen. It is | 
easily distinguished from the work of any other j 
artist by the primitive rudeness of the emblems of j 
death, and of the inscriptions which adorn the ill- | 
formed blocks of liis erection. This task of repair- j 
ing and erecting gravestones, practised without foo 
or rewaril, w’as the only ostensible employment of 
this singular person for upwards of forty years. 
The door of every Caineroiiiau’s house was indeed 
open to him at all times when he chose to enter, 
and he w'as gladly received as an inmate of tlie fa¬ 
mily; but he did not invariably accept of these civi¬ 
lities, as may be seen by the following account of 
his frugal expenses, found, amongst other little 
43 
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papers (some of which I have likewise in my pos¬ 
session), in his pocket-book after his death:— 

“ Qatdimse of Fledt ith February 1796. 
Robbst Patbrson debtor to Maroarbt Ghrystai.b. 


To drye Lodglnge for seven weeks,.£0 4 1 

To Pour Auwilet of Ait Meal,.034 

To 6I4ppios of Potatoes,.013 

To Lent Money at the time of Mr. Reid’s Sacrament, 0 6” 0 
To3 Chaypins of Yell with Sandy the Keelxnan.i .009 

£0 15 5 

Received in part,.0 10 0 

Unpaid,.£0 5 5 


** This statement shows the religious wanderer 
to have been very poor in his old age; but he was 
so more by choice tlian through necessity, as, at 
the period hero alluded to, his children wci*e all 
comfortably situated, and were most anxious to 
keep their father at home. But no entreaty could 
induce him to alter his erratic way of hfe; he tra¬ 
velled from one churchyard to another, mounted 
on his old white pony, till the last day of his exist¬ 
ence, and died, as you have described, at Bankhill, 
near Lockerby, on the 14th Fobniary 1801, in the 
8Gth year of his age. As soon as his body wjis 
found, intimation was sent to his sons at Balma- 
clellau; but from the gi'eat depth of the snow at 
that time, the letter communicating the particulars 
of his death was so long detained by the way, that 
the remains of the pilgrim were interred before any 
of his relations could arrive at BankJiill. 

The following is an exact copy of tlie account 
of his funeral expenses, — the original of which I 
have in my possession : — 

“ Memorandum of the Funral Charges of Revert 
Paterson, who dyed at Bankhill on the \Uh day 
of February 1801. 

To a Coffon,. £() 12 0 

To Munting for do.0 2 8 

To a Shirt for him,.. 056 

To a pair of Gotten Stockings,.0 2 0 

To Hreud at tlie PowrirHl.0 2 6 

To Chise at ditto,.0 3 0 

To 1 pint Runio, , ..0 4 6 

To 1 pint VVhiskie,. .,040 

To a man going to Annan,.0 2 o 

To the gravo-diger,.0 1 o 

To Linncn for a sheet to liim,.0 2 8 

£2 1 10 

! Taken off liim when dead, . .17 6 

I £0 14 4 

The above account is autlienticated by the son 
of the deceased. 

" My friend was prevented by indisposition from 
oven going to Bankhill to attend the funeral of his 
father, which I regret very much, as ho is not 
iwaro in what churchyard he was iuteiTed. 

“ For the purpose of erecting a small monument 
to his memory, I have made every possible inquiry, 
wherever 1 thought ^hero was tlie least chance of 
finding out where Old Mortality was laid; but 1 

^ “ A well-known humourist, still alive, popularly (ailed hv 
the name of Old Keelybags, who deals in the keel or chalk with 
which farmers mark ilieir floclts.*' ! 


nave done so in vain, as his death is not r®gi^ftTed 
in the session-book of any of tlie neighbouring pa¬ 
rishes. I am sorry to think, that in all probability 
tills singular person, who spent so many years of 
his lengthened existence in striving with his chisel 
and mallet to perpetuate the memory of many less 
deserving tlian himself, must remain even without 
a single stone to mark out the resting place of his 
mortal remains. 

“ Old Mortality had three sons, Robert, Walter^ | 
and John; the former, as has been already men- | 
tioned, lives in the village of Balmaclellan, in com¬ 
fortable circumstances, and is much respected by 
his neighboui'S. Walter died several years ago, 
leaving behind him a family now respectably si¬ 
tuated in this point. John went to America in the 
year 177(>, and after various turns of fortiine, set¬ 
tled at Baltimore.” 

Old Nol himself is said to have loved an inlocent | 
jest. (See Captain Hodgson’s Memoirs.) Oh) Mpr- j 
tality somewhat resembled tho Protector in this | 
turn to festivity. Like Master Silence, he had been | 
merry twice? and once in his time; but even his j 
jests w'ore of a melancholy and sepulchral nature, j 
and sonietiines attended with inconvenience to him¬ 
self, as will appear from the following anecdote: — 

The old man was at one time following his wonted 
occupation of repairing the tombs of tho martyrs, 
in the cliurchyard of Girthon, and tlie sexton of the 
parish was plying his kindred task at no small dis¬ 
tance. Some roguish nrehina w'ere sporting ne:ir 
them, and by their noisy gambols disturbing the 
eld men in their serious occupation. The most | 
petulant of the juvenile party were two or three | 
boys, gramlcbildreii of a person w'ell know'u by the 1 
name of Cooper Clinient. This artist enjoyed al? | 
most a monopoly in Girthon mid tho neighb^ir- ! 
ing parishes, for making and selling ladles, canps, 
bickers, bowls, spoons, cogues, and tronchei*s, ! 
fonned of w'ood, for tho use of the country people. I 
It must be noticed, that notwdthstanding tho excel¬ 
lence of the Cooper’s vessels, they w'ere apt, when 
new, to impart a red'^’’sh tinge to whatever li<iuor 
w'as put into them, a circumstance not uncommon 
in like cases. 

The grandchildren of this dealer in wooden work 
took it into their head to ask the sexton, what use 
he could possibly make of the numerous fragments 
of old coflins which were thrown up in opening new 
graves. “ Do you not know,” said Old Mortality, 
that he sells them to your grandfather, who makes 
them into spoons, trenchers, bickers, bowdes, and so 
forth ? ” At this assertion, the youthful group broke 
up in great confusion and disgust, on reflectii^ how 
many meals they had eaten out of dishes which, by 
Old Morality’s account, were only fit to be i^ed at 
a banquet of witches or of ghoules. They (famed 
tho tidings home, w hen many a dinner w^as spoiled 
by tho loathing which the intelligence imparted; 
for the account of the materials was supposed to 
explain the reddish tinge, which, even In the days 
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Cooper’s fame, had seemed somewhat sus- 
picTous. The ware of Cooper Gliment was reject¬ 
ed in horror, much to the benefit of hia rivals the 
muggers, who dealt in earthenware. The man of 
cutty-spoon and ladle saw his trade interrupted, 
and learned the reason, by liis quondam customers 
coming upon him in wrath to retimi tlie goods 
which were composed of such unhallowed materials, 
and demand repayment of their money. In tliis dis- 
.^greeable predicament, the forlorn artist cited Old 
Mortality into a court of justice, where he proved 


that the wood he used in his trade was that of the 
staves of old wine-pipes bought from Bmugg\era, \ 
with whom the country tlien abounded—a circum- j 
stance which fully accounted for tlieir imparting a | 
colour to tlieir contents. Old Mortality himself I 
made the fullest declaration that he had no other 
purpose in making the assertion, than to check tlie 
petulance of the children. But it is easier to take 
aw*ay a good name tlian to restore it. Cooper Cli- 
ment’s business continued to languish, and he died 
in a stiite of poverty. ^ 

been buried at Baukend, in the parish of Caer- 


1 By another account, “ Old Mortality” is said to have died and 
laverock. 
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. ms I may, without vanity, presume that the name 
and otlicial description prefixed to this Proem will 
secure it, from the sedate and reflecting part of 
mankind, to whom only I would be under^tood to 
address myself, such attention as is duo to the 
sedulous instructor of youth, and the careful per¬ 
former of iny Sabbath duties, I will forbear to hold 
up a candle to tlio daylight, or to point out to the 
judicious those recoraniendationa of my labours 
which they must necessainly anticipate from the 
perusal of the title-page. Nevertheless, I am not 
una\vare, that, as Envy always dogs Merit at the 
lieels, there may he tliose who will whisper, that 
albeit my Iciuming and good principles cannot 
(lauded be the heavens!) be denied by any one, 
yet that my situation at Gandcrcleuch hath been 
more favourable to my acquisitions in learning than 
^ the enlargement of my views of tlio ways and 
worivs of the present generation. To the which ob¬ 
jection, if, pei’adventure, any such shall be started, 
niy answer shall be tlii'eefold; 

h’irst, Gandercleuch is, iis it were, the central 
part—the navel {si fas sit dlcere) of this our native 
realm of Scothind; so that men, from every corner 
thereof, when travelling on their concernments of 
business, either towards our metropolis of law, by 
which I mean Edinburgh, or tow'ards our metropolis 
and mart of gain, vvliereby I insimiate Glasgow, are 
frequently led to make Gandercleuch their abiding 
stage and place of rest for the night. And it must be 
aeloiowledged by tlie most sceptical, that I, who have 
sat in the leathern arm-chair, on the left-hand side 
of the fire, in the common room of the Wallace 
Inn, winter and summer, for every evening in my 
life, during forty years bypast (the Christian Sab¬ 
baths only excepted), must have seen more of the 
manners and customs of various tribes and people, 
than if I had sought them out by my own painful 
travel and bodily labour. Even so doth the toll¬ 
man at the well-frequented turnpike on the Well- 
brae-head, sitting at his case in his own dwelling, 
gather more receipt of custom, than if, moving 
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j forth upon tlie road, he were to require a contri- 
I button from each person whom he chanced to meet 
[ in his journey, when, according to the vulgar adage, 
he might possibly be greeted with more kicks tlian 
halfpence. 

But, secondly, supposing it again urged, that 
Ithacus, the most w’ise of the Greeks, acquire*! his 
renown, as the Roman poet hath assured us, by 
visiting states ainl men, I reply to the Zoiliis who 
shall adliere to this objection, that, de facto, I have 
seen states and men also; for I have vi.sited the 
famous cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, the for¬ 
mer twice, and the latter three times, in the course 
of my earthly pilgrimage. And, moreover, I liad 
the honour to sit in the General Assembly (mean¬ 
ing, as an auditor, in the galleries thereof), and 
liave heard as much goodly .speaking on the law of 
patronage, as, witli tlie fructification thereof in 
mine own understanding, hath made me be consi¬ 
dered as an oracle upon that doctrine ever since 
iny safe and happy return to Gandercleugli. 

Again — and tliirdly, If it be nevertheless pre¬ 
tended that my information and knowledge of man¬ 
kind, however extensive, and however painfully 
acquired, by constant domestic inquiry, and by 
foreign travel, is, nathelcss, incompetent to the task 
of recording the pleasant narratives of my Land¬ 
lord, I will let these critics know, to tlieir own eter¬ 
nal shame and confusion, as well as to the abash¬ 
ment and discomfiture of all who shall rashly take 
up a song against me, that I am not the writer, 
redactor, or compiler, of the Tales of my Landlord; 
nor am 1, in one single iota, answerable for their 
contents, more or less. .And now, ye generation 
of critics, who raise yourselves up as if it were 
brazen sei'pents, to hiss with your tongues, and to 
smite with your stings, bow yourselves down to 
your native dust, and acknowledge tliat yours liave 
been the thoughts of ignorance, and the words of 
vain foolislmess. Lo! ye are caught in your own 
snare, and your own pit hath yawned for you. 
Turn, then, aside from tlie task iat is too heavy 
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hr you; dcuroy not your teeth by gnawing a file; 
waste not your strengtli by spurning against a 
castle wall; nor spend your breath in contending 
in swiftness with a fleet steed; and let those weigh 
the Tales of niy Landlord, who shall bring with 
them the scales of candour, cleansed from the rust 
of pi*ejudico by the hands of intelligent modesty. 
For these alone they were compiled, as will appear 
from a brief narrative whicli my zeal for truth 
compelled mo to make supplementary to the pre- 
.-ent Proem. 

It is well known that my I.andlord w^as a pleasing 
aud a facetious man, acceptable unto all the parish 
of Gandercleugh, excepting only the Laird, the Ex¬ 
ciseman, and those for whom he refused to draw' 
liquor upon trust. Their causes of dislike I will touch 
separately, adding my ow'ii refutation thereof. 

His honour, tlic Laird, accused oiuf Landlord, 
deceased, of having encouraged, in various times 
and places, the dc.structioii of liarcs, rabbits, fowls 
black aud grey, partridges, moor-pouts, roe-deer, 
and otiior birds and quadrupeds, at unlawful sea¬ 
sons, aud contrary to the laws of this realm, which 
have secured, in their wisdom, the slaughter of such 
animals for the great of the earth, whom I have 
remarked to take; an iiiicominoii (though to me, an 
unintelligible) pleasure therein. Now, in humble 
deference to his honour, and in justifiable defence 
of my friend deceased, I reply to this charge, that 
howsoever the form of such animals might appt'nr 
to be similar to those so protected by the law, y^ t 
it was a mere dacoptio for what resembled 

hares wore, in fact, hlll-huh, and those partaking 
of the appearance of moor-fowl, w'ore truly %cood- 
pigeonSf and consumed and eaten eo tioiuine, and 
not otherwise. 

Again, the Exciseman pretended, that my de¬ 
ceased Landlord did encourage tliat species of 
manufacture called distillation, without liaving an 
especial permission from the Great, tcclmically 
liallcd a license, for doing so. Nowg I stand up to 
confront this falsehood; and in defiance of him, his 
gauging-stick, and pen and inkhorn, 1 tell him, that 
I never saw, or ta.sted, a glass of unlawful aqua 
vit 80 in the house of my Landlord; nay, that, on 
the contrary, we needed not such devices, in re¬ 
spect of a pleasing and somewhat seductive liquor, 
which was vended and consumed at the Wallace 
Inn, under the name of mountain dew. If there is 
a penalty against manufacturing such a liquor, let 
him show me the statute; and when he does, I ’ll 
. tell him if I will obey it or no. 

Concerning those who came to my Landlord for 
liquor, and went thirsty away, for lack of present 
{ coin, or future credit, I cannot but say it has 
grieved my bowels as if the case had been mine 
own. Nevertheless, my Landlord considered the 
necessities of a thirsty soul, aud would permit them, 
in extreme need, and when their soul was impo¬ 
verished for lack of moisture, to drink to tlie full 
j value of their watches and wearing appai el, exclu¬ 


sively of their inferior liauilmients, which h^was 
uniformly inexorable in obliging them to i’ctain, 
for the credit of the house. As to mine own part, 
I may well say that ho never refused me that 
modicum of refreshment with wliich 1 am w’out tc 
recruit nature after the fatigues of my school. It 
is tnie, I taught his five sons English and Latin, 
writing, book-keeping, with a tincture of niatlie- 
matics, and that I instructed his daughter in psal¬ 
mody. Nor do I remember me of any fee or ho¬ 
norarium received from liini on account of these 
my laboiu*s, except the cornpotations aforesaid ;— 
nevertheless, this compensation suited ray humour 
well, since it is a hard sentence to bid a dry throat 
wait till quarter-day. 

But, truly, w'ore I to speak my simple conceit 
and belief, 1 think my Landlord w'as chiefly moved 
to waive in my bclialf the usual rcquisiiion of a 
symbol, or reckoning, from the pleasure I/i^^vas 
wont to take in my conversation, whicli, Ihoilgh 
solid and edifying in the main, was, like a well-built 
palace, decorated with facetious narratives aud de 
vices, tending much to the enhanceraont and orna¬ 
ment thereof. And so pleased Wiis my Landlord of 
the Wallace in his replies during such colloquies, 
that there was no district in Scotland, yea, aud no 
peculiar, and, as it were, distinctive custom therein 
practised, but was discussed betwixt us; insomuch, 
tliat those who stood were wont to say, it u as 
worth a bottle of ale to hear us communicate with 
each other. Aud not a few travellers, from diwStaiit 
parts, as well as from the remote districts of our 
kingdom, were wont to mingle in the conversation, 
aud to toll nows that had been gathered in foreign 
lands, or preserved from oblivion in this our own. 

Now, 1 chanced to have contracted for teaching 
the lower chisses with a young person called Pct?r, 
or Patrick, Pattieson, who had been educated for 
our Holy Kirk,—yea, had, by the licence of j>res- 
bytery, his voice opened therein as a preacher,— 
who delighted in the collection of olden tiilos and 
legends, and in garnishing them with tlio fiowera 
of poesy, whereof he ^.as a vain and frivolous pro¬ 
fessor ; for ho followed not the example of those 
strong poets whom I proposed to him as a pattern, 
but formed versification of a flimsy and modern 
texture, to the compounding whereof was necessary 
small pains and less thought. Aud hence 1 have 
chid him ns being one of those who bring forward 
the fatal revolution prophesied by Mr Robert Carey, 
in his Vaticination on the Death of the celebrate<l 
Dr John Donne: 

Now thou art gone, and thy strict laws will h« 

Too h.ard for libertines In poetry; 

Till verse (by thee refined) in this last age / 

Turn ballad rhyme. y 

I had also disputations with liim touching hjb in 
dulging rather a flowing and redundant than/%i con¬ 
cise aud stately diction in his prose exercitations. 
But notwithstanding these symptoms of inferior 
taste, and a humour of contradicting his betters 
upon passages of dubious construction in latiu an- 
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ilu^, J did grievously lament when Peter Pattie- 
Bon was removed from me by death, even as if he 
had been the offspring of my own loins. And in 
respect his papers had been left in my care (to an¬ 
swer funeral and deathbed expenses), 1 conceived 
myself entitled to dispose of one parcel thereof, en¬ 
titled, “ Tales of my Landlord,” to one cunning in 
the trade (as it is called) of bookselling. He w'as a 
mirthful man, of small stature, cunning in counter¬ 
feiting of voices, and in raaldug facetious tales and 
responses, and whom I have to laud for the truth 
of his dealings towards me. 

Now, therefore, the world may see the injustice 
that charges me with incapacity to write these nar¬ 
ratives, seeing> that though I have proved that I 
could have written them if I would, yet, not having 
done tlie censure will deservedly fall, if at all 
due, -)^on the memory of Mr Peter Pattieson; 
whli^ffas 1 must be juTitly entitled to the praise, 
when any is due, seeing that, a/j the Dean of St 
Patrick’s wittily and logically expresseth it,— 

TIuit without which a thing Is not, 

Is Causa sine qua non. 

The work, therefore, is unto me as a child is to a 
parent; in tlie which child, if it proveth wortliy, 
the parent hath honour and praise; but, if otherwise, 
the disgi’ace will deservedly attach to itself alone. 


1 have only further to intimate, tliat Mr Peter 
I’attieson, in an’anging these Tales for the press, 
hath more consulted his ovni fancy than the accu 
racy of the narrative; nay, that he hath sometimes 
blended two or three stories together for the mere 
grace of his plots;—of which infidelity, altliough 1 
disapprove and enter my testimony against it, yet 
I have not taken upon me to correct the same, in 
respect it was the will of the deceased that his ma¬ 
nuscript should be submitted to the press wiiliout 
diminution or alteration. A fanciful nicety it was 
on the part of my deceased friend, who, if tliinking 
wisely, ought rather to have conjured me, by all 
the tender ties of our friendship and common pur¬ 
suits, t<j have carefully revised, altered, and aug¬ 
mented, at my judgment and discretion. But the 
will of the dead must be scrupulously obeyed, oven 
when we weep over their pertinacity and self-delu¬ 
sion. So, gentle reader, 1 bid you farewell, recom¬ 
mending you to such fare as the mountains of your 
own country produce ; and 1 will only fartlier pro 
inisc, that each tale is preceded by a short intro¬ 
duction, mentioning the persons by whom, and the 
circumstances under which, the materials thereof 
were collected. 

Jkdediah Cleishbotbais. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

Ptelb^unart/. 

VVliv flceka he with un^senried toil 
Through death’s dim walks to urge his w;iy, 

Keclalm his long-assorted Bpoil, 

And lead oblivion into day ? Lanoiiuhnk. 

‘‘ Most readers,’* says the Manuscript of Mr 
Pattieson, “ must have witnessed \vith deliglit the 
joyous burst which attends the dismissing of a vil¬ 
lage-school on a fine summer evening. Tlic buoyant 
spirit of childhood, repressed with so much diliiculty 
during tlie tedious hours of discipline, may then he 
soon to explode, as it wore, in shout, and song, and 
frolic, as the little urchins join in groups on their 
play'ground, and a: range their matches of sport for 
the evening. But there is one individual ^\ho par¬ 
takes of the relief afforded by the moment of dis- 
itissioii, whoso feelings arc not so obvious to the 
eye of the spectator, or so apt to receive his sym¬ 
pathy. 1 mean the teacher himself, who, stunned 
with the hum, and suffocated witli the closem^ss of 
his sehool-roorn, has spent the whole day (himself 
against a host) in controlling jietulaiiec, exciting in¬ 
difference to action, striving to ciiligliten stupidity, 
and labouring to soften obstinacy; and whose very 
powers of intellect have been confounded by hear- 
irig the same dull lesson repeated a hundred times 
by rote, and only varied by tlie various blunders of 
the reciters. Even tlie Howers of classic genius, 
with which his solitary fancy is most gratified, liave 
been rendered degraded, in his imagination, by their 
! connexion with tears, with eirors, and with jjimish- 
meiit; so that the Eclogues of Virgil and Odes of 
Horace are cacli iiisejiarably allied in association 
with the sullen figure and monotonous recitation of 
some blubbering school-boy. If to these mental 
distresses are added a delicate frame of body, and 
t a mind ambitious of some higher distinction than 
that of being the tyrant of diildliood, the reader 
may have some slight conception of the relief which 
a solitary walk, in the cool of a fine summer even¬ 
ing, affords to the head which has ached, and the 
I nerves which have been shattered, for so many 
hours, in plying the irksome ta.sk of public instiaic- 
tion. 

“ To mo thc'^e evening strolls have been the 
happiest hours of an unhappy life; and if any gen¬ 
tle reader shall hereafter find pleasure in perusing 
; these lucubrations, I am not unwilling lie should I 
' know that the plan of them has been usually traced 
j in those moments when relief from toil and clamour, 
j corahined with the quiet scenery around me, has 
I disposed my mind to the task of composition, 
j “ My chief haunt, in these hours of golden lei- 
I sure, is the banks of tlie small stream, wliich, wind¬ 


ing through a ^ lone vale of green bracken,* passes 
in front of the village school-house of Gandercleugh. 
I'or the first quarter of a mile, perhaps, I. may he 
distui*bed from my meditations, in order to return 
the scrape, or doffed bonnet, of such stnigglers 
I among my pupils as fish for trouts or minnows in 
the little brook, or seek rushes and wild-flowf^ by 
its margin. But, beyond the space 1 havd^Cn- 
tionod, the juvenile anglers do not, after sunset, 
voluntarily extend their excursions. The cause is, 
that farther up the narrow valley, and in a recess 
w'hieh seems scooped out of -the side of tlie steep 
heathy bank, there is a deserted burial-ground, 
which the little cowards are fearful of approaching 
in the tw'ilight. To me, however, the place has an 
inexpressible chann. It has been long the favourite 
termination of my walks, and, if my kind patron 
forgets not his promise, will (and j)robably at no 
very distant day) he my final resting-place after my 
mortal pilgrimagt;.^ 

It is a spot which possesses all the solemnity 
of feeling attached to a burial-ground, without 
exciting those of a more impleasing description. 
Having boon very little used for many years, the 
few' hillocks which rise above the level plain are 
covered with the same short velvet turf. The monu¬ 
ments, of which tlinre are not above seven or eiy^t, 
arc half sunk in the ground, and overgrown wf^tl) 
mos.s. No newly eroeted tomb disturbs the sober 
serenity of our retlections by reminding ii.s of re¬ 
cent calamity, and no rank-springing grass forces 
upon our imagination the recollection, that it owes 
its dark luxuriance to the foul and festering rem¬ 
nant of mortality wliich ferment beneath. The 
daisy which sprinkles the sod, and the harebeh 
which hangs over it, dK.,rive their pure nourishment 
from the dew' of heaven, and their gi’owth impresses 
us with no degrading or disgusting recollections. 
Death lias indeed been here, and its traces are be¬ 
fore ns; hut they are softened and deprived of their 
horror by our distance from the period when they 
have been first impi'essed. Those who sleep be- 
iieatli are only connected with us by the reflection, 
tliat they have once been what we now are, and 
that, as their relies are now' identified with their 
mother cartli, ours shall, at tome future period, un¬ 
dergo the same transformation. 

“ Yet, altlioiigh the moss has been collected on 
the most modern of these humble tombs during 
four generations of mankind, the memory ofj^sonie 

* Aote, by Mr Jedediah CleishboUianu—Thni I kept ray plight 
in tills melanclioly matter with my deceased aad lamented 
friend, oppeareth from a handsome headstone, erected at my 
proper ciiiurges in this spot, bearing the name and calling of 
Veter Pattieson, with the date of Ills nativity and sepulture; 
together also with a testimony of his merits, attested by myself, 
as ills superior and patron.—-J. C, 
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of Ihpse wlio sleep beneatn ttiem is still held in re¬ 
verent reniembrance. It is time, tliat, upon the 
largest, and, to an antiquary, the most interesting 
monument of the group, which bears the effigies of 
a doughty knight in liis hood of mail, with his shield 
hanging on his bi*east, the armorial bearings are 
defaced by time, and a few worn-out letters may be 
road, at die pleasure of the deciplierer, Dm. Johan 
•--de Ilamelf —or Jokan-^-de Lamel---And it is 
also true, that of another tomb, richly sculptured 
with an ornamental cross, mitre, and j)astoral staff, 
tradition can only aver that a certain nameless 
bishop lies interred there. But upon other two 
btones which lie beside, may still be read in rude 
prose, and, ruder rhyme, the history oj those wlio 
sleep beneath them. They belong, we .are assurcsl 
by the epitaph, to the class of pci*secuted Presby¬ 
terians wlio affor<led a melaneholy subject for Iiis- 
t'^ry in the times of Charles II. and his successor^ 
In returning from the battle of Pcntland llilLs, a 
partwjof the insui'gents lia»l been attacked in this 
glciilirby a small detiichinent of the King’s troops, 
and three or four either killed in the skirmish, or 
shot after being made prisoners, as rebels takcni 
with arms in their hands. The peasantry continued 
to attach to the tombs of those victims of prelacy an 
honour which they do not render to more splendid 
mausoleums; and, when they ]>oint them out to 
their sons, and narrate the fate of the sufferers, 
usually conclude, by exhorting them to be ready, 
should times call for it, to resist to the death in the 
cause of civil and religious liberty, like their brave 
forefathers. 

“ Although I am far from venerating the pecu¬ 
liar tenets asserted by those who call themselves 
the followers of those men, and whose intolerance 
and narrow-minded bigotry arc at least as conspi¬ 
cuous as their devotional zeal, yet it is without 
depreciating the memory of those sufferers, many 
of whom united the indejunident sentiments of a 
Hampden with the snfleriiig zeal of a Hooper or 
L^imer. On the other hand, it would be unjust 
to h)rget, that many even of those who had been 
mos^t active in crushing what they conceiv<'d the 
rebellious and seditious spirit ol those unhappy 
wanderers, displayed themsch (■,->, when calle<l upon 
to suffer for their j)olitieal ami religious ojunions, 
the same daring and devoted zeal, tinctured, in 
their case, with chivalrous loyalty, as in the former 
with republican enthusiasm. It has often been 
remarked of the SvOltish character, that the stub- 
bormic'ss with which it is moulded show's most to 
advantage in adversity, when it seems iikin to the 
native sycamore of their hills, which scorns to he 
biassed in its mode of growth even by the influence 
of the prevailing wind, but, sli(a)ring its brandies 
with equal boldness in every direction, shows no 
weather-side to the storm, and inaj* be broken, but 
can never be bended. It must be undei*stood that 
1 speak of my countrymen as they fall under my 
own observation, \yhen in foreign countides, 1 have 
been informed that they are more docile. But it is 
time to return from this digression. 

I ' Seventli King of Scotland of that name, and Second 

twcordiug to Uie enmucnition of the Kings of England.—J. C. 

* I deem it fitting tlmt the reader should be apprised that 
this limitary bound^y between the conterminous heritable pro¬ 
perty of bis honour the Laird of Gandendeugh, and t»is honour 
the Laird of Ousedub, was to tua.ve l>een in fashion an aggery or 
dither murm of uncemected grunite, called by the vulgar a dry- 


“ One summer evening, as, in a stroll such as i | 
have described, 1 approached this deserted man- 
sum of the dead, I was somewhat aurprused. to Vvoac ' 
scimds distinct from those winch usually soothe its 
solitude— the gentle eluding, namely, of the brook, 
and the sigliing of the wind in the boughs of tliree | 
gigantic ash-trecs, which mark the cemetery. The j 
clink of a hammer was on this occasion distinctly I 
heard; and 1 entertained some alarm that a march- ) 
dike, long meditated by the two proprietors whose i 
estates -w'ere divided by my favourite brook, was ' 
about to bo drawn up the glen, in order to substi- j 
tute its rectilinear deformity for the graceful wind- | 
iiig of tho iiatiu'al boundary. ^ As 1 approached, I 
was agreeably undeceived. An old man was seated 
upon the moniiinent of the slaughtered presbyte- 
rians, and busily employed in deepening w'ith Iiis 
chisel the letters of the inscription, which, announ¬ 
cing, in scriptural language, the promised blessings 
of futurity to be the lot of the slain, anathema¬ 
tized the murderers with corresponding violence. 

A e’de bonnet of unusual dimensions covered the 
grey liairs of the pious vvorkiiiaii. His dress was a 
large old-fasliioned coat of the eoarsi* cloth called 
hoddin~(jir(f, usually worn by the cider peasants, 
with waistcoat and breeches of the same ; and the 
whole suit, tliough still in decent repair, had obvi¬ 
ously seen a train of long service. Strong clouted 
.shoes, studded with hobnails, and gramoches or leg- 
ginSj made of thick black clotli, completed his equip¬ 
ment. Beside him, fed among the graves a pony, 
the companion of his journey, whose extreme wdiite- I 
uess,:is well iis its projecting bones and hollow eyes, 
indiciited its antiquity. It wa.s harne.ssed in tlje 
most simple maimer, with a pair of branks, a hail’ 
tether, or halter, and a suiikf or cushion of sti'aw, 
instead of bridle and saddle. A canvas pouch hung 
around the neck of the animal, — for the purpose, 
probably, of containing the ritler’s tools, and any¬ 
thing else he might have oce.'ision to carry with him. 
Altiiough 1 had never seen the old man before, yet 
from tlie singularity of his emj)h)yment, and the 
style of his equipage, 1 had no difficulty in recog- 
I nising a religious itinerant, whom 1 had often hoard 
talked of, and who was know'n in vai’ious parts of 
iScotJaml by the title of Old Mortality. 

“ Where this man was horn, or what was his real 
name, 1 have never been able to l(*arn ; nor are the 
motives which made him desert his home, and adoj>t 
the erratic mode of life which ho pursued, know'u 
to me, except very geuierally. According to the 
belief of mo.st people, lie was a nativ'e of eitlier the 
} county of Dumfries or Galloway, and lineally de¬ 
scended from some of those champions of the Cove¬ 
nant, wliose deeds and suffeiings were his favourite 
theme. He is s.aid to have held, at one period of 
his life, a small moorland farm ; but, whether from 
pecmiiary losses, or domestic misfortune, he had 
long renounced that and every other gainful call¬ 
ing. Ill the language of Scripture, he left his house, 
his home, and his kindred, and wandered about / 
imtil the day of Ids death, a peiiod of nearly tliirty | 
years. j 


sUine dyke, surmounted, or wped, respite viridi, 1. e. with a 
sod-turt. Truly their honours fell into discord concerning two 
roods of m.'irshy ground, nejir the cove coiled the Iledrai*s Beild; 
and the controversy, Imving some yeiirs bygone been removed 
from l)efore the judges of the land (with whom it abode lung), 
even unto the great city of London and the Assembly of tlie 
Nobles tiierein, is, as 1 inay say, ad'iuc in pe'vdenU^ —J. C, 
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“ J)iihng t!ii8 long jnlgrimago, tho pious fiiithu- 
siast regulated lii.s cimiit bo ius annually tr* visit 
the graves of the unfoi’tunate Covenanters wlio suf¬ 
fered l)y tlic sword, or by the executioner, during 
the reigns of the two last inonarchs of the Stuart 
line. These are most numerous in the \vest('rn dis¬ 
tricts of Ayr, Galloway, and Dumfries; but they Jiro 
alsc to be Wnd in other parts of Scotland, wherfiver 
the fugitives had fought, or fallen, or suffered by 
military or civil execution. Their tombs are often 
apart from all human habitation, in the lemote 
moors and wilds to which tlic wanderers had fled 
for concealment. But wherever they existed, Old 
Mortality wa.s sure to visit them when his annual 
i round brought them within his reach. In the most 
lonely recesses of the mountains, tho moor-fowl 
shooter has been often surjuised to find him busied 
in cleaning the moss from the grey stones, renew¬ 
ing with his chisel the half-defaced inscriptions, and 
I’epairing the emblems of death with which the.se 
simple monuments are usually .adorned. Motives 
of tho most sincere, though fanciful devotion, in¬ 
duced the old man to dedicate so many years of ex- j 
isteiicG to perform this tribute to tl»e numiory of tlio j 
deceased warriors of the church. Ho considered j 
himself ns fulfilling a sacred dutv, whih^ renewing ! 
to tho eyes of posterity the decaying ('inblems <'f | 
the Koal and sufferings of their forefailHU’.s, an<l j 
thereby trimming, as it were,tho beacon-light which | 
was to w’arn future generations to defend their re- j 
ligion even niito blood. ' 

In all bis wanderings, the old ]>ilgi’iia mw c'r 
seemed to ii(*cd, or was known to a<*cept, peeiir.iary 
assistance. It is time, his wants wx-re v<*rv lew; for 
w'hcrevor he went, he found ready quarters in th<i 
house of some Cnmeroniau of his own sect, or of 
some other religious person. The hospitality which 
w*as reverentially paid to him he alwmys acknow¬ 
ledged, by repairing the gravestones (if there ex¬ 
isted any) belonging to the family or anccstoi's of 
his host. As the w’andorer wjus usually to he seen 
bent on this pious task w'itliin the precincts of some 
j country churchyard, or reclined on the solitary 
ton\hstoije among the heath, disturbing the plov(‘r 
I and the black-cock with the clink of his chisel and 
; mallf t, with his old white pony grazing by iiis side, 
j he ac(piired, from his converse among the dead, 

! tho popular appellation of Old iMortality. 

I The character of such a man could have in it 
i little connexion even with innocent gaiety, ^'et, 

! among those of his own religions persuasion, ho is 
i reported to have been cheerful. Tlie descendants 
I of persecutors, or those wdiom ho supposed guilty 
1 of entertaining similar tenets, and the scoffers at 
j religion by w'hom he w'us sometimes a.ssailed, he 
usually teiTued the generation of vipers. ('oiivers- 
ing with others, he was grave and sententious, not 
without a c.ast of severity. But he is .said never to 
have been observed to give way to viohnit passion, 
excepting upon one occasion, when a miscliievons 
truant-boy defaced with a stone the nose of a clie- 
ruh’s face wdiich the old man was engaged in re¬ 
touching. 1 am in gencnil a sparer of the rod, 
notwithstanding the maxim of Solomon, for which 
school-boys have little reason to thank his memory; 
but on this occasion I deemed it proper to show that 
I did not hate the child.—But 1 must return to t]\o 


I * I’rohahly monHntrf. It would seem that tills was spo- 
j ken during tlie apprehensions of invasion from France.—P«6- 
f lifhers 
1 


circumstances attending my first interview 
interesting enthusiast. i 

‘‘ In accosting Old Mortality, I did not fail t,o 
pay respect to his years and his principles, begin- ' 
ning my address by a respectftil apology for inter¬ 
rupting his labours. The old man intermitted the 
operation of the chisel, took off his spectacles and 
wiped them, then replacing them on his nose, ac¬ 
knowledged my courtesy by a suitable return. En¬ 
couraged by his affability, I intruded upon him some 
questions concerning the sufferers on whose monu¬ 
ment he w^as now employed. To talk of the exploits 
of the Covenanters was the delight, as to repair 
their monuments was the business, of his life. He 
v^as profuse in the communication of all the minute 
information which he had collected concerning them, 
their wars, and their wanderings. Ouc w^ould almost 
have supposed he must have been their contempo¬ 
rary, and have actually beheld the passages whic h 
he related, so much had he identified his feelings 
and opinions w'itli theirs, and so much had hiiiiai'- 
ratives the circumstantiality of an eye-witness/T 
‘‘‘We,’ ho said, in a tone of exultation,—‘ 
arc tlie only true w’higs. Carnal men have a8surne<i 
that triumphant appellation, following him whose 
kingdom is of this world. Wliich of them would sit 
six hours on a w et hill-side to hear a godly sermon ! 

1 trow' an hour o’t wad staw' them. They ai'e ne’er 
a hair bettor tlinn them that sliamena to take upon 
tliemsells the persecuting name of blude-thirsty to- 
ri«‘s. Self-seekers all of tliem, strivers after wealth, 
power, and w’orldly ambition, and forgetters alike 
of wbat Ir.is been drec’d and done by the mighty 
men who stood in the gap in flic* givat day of w'rath. i 
Nac w'onder they dread the accomplishment of what 
was spok<>n by tlie mouth of the worthy Mr Peden 
(that precious siTvant of the Lord, none of whose 
w’ords fell to the ground), that tho French monzies' j 
sail rise as fi\st in the glens of Ayr, and the kenns i 
of Oalloway, as ovct the Iligldandmen did in 1577. | 
And now’ they are gripping to tho bow and to i 
spear, wboii they f^uld be mourning for a sinfii’ la^d | 
and a broken cov(*nant.’ i 

“ Soothing the old man by letting bis peculiar I 
opinions pass w’itliout eontraemtion, and anxious to ! 
prolong convcr.satiou witli so singular a character, ! 
I prevailed upon him to accept that hospitality, 
which Mr Cleishbotham is always willing to extend 
to those w'ho need it. In our way to tlie school- j 
master’s lioiise, w e calF 1 at the Wallace Irm, w lu'ix^ ! 
I was pretty certain T should find my patron about 
that hour of the evening. After a courteous inter- ; 
change of civilities. Old Mortality was, with difii- ] 
eulty, prevailed upon to join his host in a single j 
glass of liquor, and that on condition that he should i 
ho permitted to name the pledge, wdiicli lie pre- ! 
faced w’itli a grace of about five minutes, and then, 
with bonnet doffed and eyes uplifted, drank to the : 
memory of tho.se heroes of the Kirk who had first : 
uplifted her banner upon the mountains. As no ; 
persuasion could prevail on him to extend hi.s con¬ 
viviality to a sccoml cup, my patron accompanied 
him lioine, and accommodated him in the Proijhct’s 
Chamber, as it is Ids pleasure to call the closet ^ich 
holds a spare bed, and which is frequently place 
of retreat for the poor traveller.^ 

“ The next day I took leave of Old Mortality, 

» Ho miKftt Iiave added, and for the rich also; since, I land 
my stura. tlie Rreat of tho earth have also tnUen harbourafft) in 
my poor domicile. And, during the service of uiy hand-miiiden 
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wft)||.8eemed affected by the unusual attention with 
which-'Ihad cultivated his acquaintance and lis¬ 
tened to his conversation. After he had mounted, 
not without difficulty, the old white pony, he took 
me by the hand and said, ‘ The blessing of our Mas¬ 
ter be with you, young man! My hours are like the 
ears of the latter liarvest, and your days are yet 
ill the spring; and yet you may be gathered into 
the gamer of mortality before me, for the sickle of 
death cuts do\m the green as oft as the ripe, and 
there is a colour in your cheek, that, like the bud 
of the rose, serveth oft to hide the worm of corrup¬ 
tion. Wherefore labour as one who knoweth not 
when liis Master oalleth. And if it be my lot to 
return to this village after ye are gane haiiio to your 
ain place, these auld withered liands will frame a 
stane of memorial, that your name may not peri.sh 
from among the people.’ 

“ I thanked Old Mortality for his kind inten¬ 
tions ,in my behalf, and heaved a sigh, not, I think, 
of i^gret, so much as of resignation, to think of the 
eh^fTce that I might soon require his good offices. 
But tliough, in all human probability, he did not err 
in supposing that my span of life may be abridg(‘d 
in youth, lie had over-estimated the period of his 
own pilgrimage on earth. It is now some years 
since lie has been missed in all his usual haunts, 
wliilo moss, lichen, and deer-hair, arc fast covering 
those .stones, to cleanse which had been the business 
of his life. About the beginning of tins century 
he dosed liis mortal toils, being found on tlu; high¬ 
way near Lockerl)}', in Dumfries-sliirc, exhausted 
and just expiring. The old white pony, tlje com¬ 
panion of all his wanderings, was standing by the 
side of hi.s dying master. There was found about 
his person a hinri of money suffieient for his decent 
interment, which serves to show' that his dc'atli was 
in no ways hastened by violence or by want. The 
common people still regard bis memory with great 
respect; ;uid m.any arc* of opinion, that the stones 
wliich he repaired will not again require the as- | 
'‘^fanco of the chisel. They even assert, tkat on j 
tlie tombs w'here the manner of the martyrs' mnr- I 
rl(fr is recorded, their names have remained iiideli- j 
l)!y legible since the death of Old Morfcility, while | 
i]io.s(5 of the persecutors, sculptured on the .same mo- j 
Mumciits, have been entirely defaced. It is hardly | 
necessary to say that this is a fond imagination. 


[ change of property, to retain possession of gra.- 
I zings on which their grandsires fed tlieir flocks and 
herds. I must own, that of late days I have found 
this a limited source of information. I liave there¬ 
fore called in the supplementary aid of those mo¬ 
dest itinerants, whom the scrupulous civility of our 
ancestors denominated travelling merchants, but 
whom, of late, accommodating ourselves in this as 
in more material particulars, to the feelings and 
sentiments of our more wealthy neighbours, we 
have learned to call packmen or pedlars. To coun¬ 
try weavers travelling in hopes to get rid of tlieir 
winter web, but more especially to tailors, who, 
from their sedentary profession, and the necessity, 
ill our country, of exercising it by temporary resi¬ 
dence in the families by whom they arc eraployi'd, 
may bo considered as possessing a complete register 
of rural traditions, 1 have been indebted for many 
illustrations of the narratives of Old Mortality, 
much in the taste and spirit of the original. 

“ I had more difficulty in finding materials for 
correcting the tone of partiality which evidently 
pervaded those stores of traditional learning, in 
order that I might be enabled to present an un¬ 
biassed picture of the manners of that unhappy 
period, and at the same time to do justice to the 
merits of both parties. But 1 have been enabled 
to qualify the narratives of Old IMortality and his 
Cameroiiian friends, by the reports of more tlian 
one descendant of ancient and honourable families, 
who, themselves decayed into the humble vale of 
life, yet look proudly back on the period when tlieiv 
ancestors fought and fell in ])ehalf of the exiled 
house of Stiuirt. 1 may (weii boast right reverend 
authority on the same score; for more than <aie 
nonjuring bishop, w hoso authority and income were 
upon as apostolical a scale as the greatcist abomi- 
nator of Episcopacy could well desire, liave dcigimd, 
wliile partaking of the bumble cheer of the Wallace 
lim, to furnish mo with information corrective of 
flic facts which I learned from oliiers. There are 
ako here and there a laird or two, wlio, though 
tliey shrug their shoulders, profc'ss no grc'at shame 
in their fathers having scr\(*d in the pors('cnting 
squadrons of Earlshall and C'laverliouse. From the 
gninokcepers of these gentlemen, an office the most 
apt of any other to become hereditary in such fa¬ 
milies, 1 have also contrived to collect much valu- 




and tliat, since the time of the pious pilgrim, the | 
monuments which were the oljects of his care are ; 
l).astcning, like all earthly memorials, into ruin or j 
decay. 

My readers wall of course understand, that in 
embodying into one compressed narrative many of 
the anecdotes which I had the advantage of de¬ 
riving from Old Mortality, I have been far from 
adopting either his style, his o])inions, or even his 
facts, so far as they appear to have been distorted 
' by party prejudice. I liave endeavoured to correct 
y-j or verify them from the most authentic sources of 
tradition afforded by the representatives of either 
U party. 

ft ** bn the part of the Presbyterians, I have con- 
iiWlfed such moorland farmers from the western 
! disificta, as, by the kindness of their landlords or 
otherwise, have been able, during the late general 

Dorotliy, who was hiixom and comoly of aspect, Ins Honour 
the Laird of Smackawa, in his pcreio'iniitiom to and from tlie 
metropolis, was wont to prefer iny Prophet’s Clianiber even to 
the eandod chamber of dais in the Wallace Inn, and to bestow 


able information. 

“ Upon the whole, 1 <';m hardly fear, that at tills 
time, in describing the opej’ation w’hich their op¬ 
posite principles produced upon the good and bad 
men of both parties, I can be suspected of mean¬ 
ing insult or injustice to cither. If recollection of 
former injuries, extra-loyalty, and contonipt and 
hatrc'd of tlieir advers.'iries, produced rigour ai'd 
tyranny in the one party, it will hardly be demea, 
on the other hand, that if the zeal for God’s house 
did not eat up the conventiclers, it devoiu'ed at 
least, to imitaU' the phrase of Dry den, no small j)OV- 
tioii of tlieir loi ally, sober sense, and good breeding. 
We may safely hope, that the souls of the brave 
and sincere on either side have long looked down 
with surprise and pity upon the ill-appreciated mo¬ 
tives which caused tlieir mutual hatred and liosti- 
lity while in this valley of diirknoss, blood, and tem*s. 

a mutchkin, aa he would jocosely say, to obtain the freedom 
of the house, but, in reality, to asauro himself of my company 
during the evening.—J. C, 
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t'eaee to tlieir memory ! Let us thiuk of them as 
the heroine of our only Scottish tragedy entreats 
her lord to think of her departed sire— 

* 0 rake not np tho ashes of mir fathers f 
Implnc5iJ>lo resentment was their crime. 

And grievous luis the expiation been/ ’’ 


ClIAPTEK II. 

Summon ac hundred liorse, by break of djiy, 

Uu wait our pleasure at tlie c.Lllo gates. 

Douglas. 

Under the reign of the lard Sluarts, there was an 
anxious wish on the part of Ooverrunent to coun¬ 
teract, by every means in tlieir newer, the strict or 
puritanical spirit which had heeii tlio chief charac¬ 
teristic of tho republican gov^'niiuent. and to revive 
tliose feudal institutions whicli united the vassal to 
tho liege lord, and both to theCrm' u, J'^requont 
musters and assemblies of the people, botli for ini- 
litarj' exercise and for sports and pr. /.inies, were 
appointed by authority. The iiiterferenee, iu the 
latter case, was impolitic, to ray tlie least; for, as 
usual on such occasions, the consciences wliiidi were 
at first only scrupulous, becaiue coiiriiuned iu their 
(tpinioas, instca<l of giving way to the terrors of 
authority; and tlio youtb of liotli sexes, to wlioin 
tlie pipe and tabor in Luglaiid, or the bagpipe iu 
Scotland, would bave been iu themselves lui irre¬ 
sistible temptation, vveiv enabU;d to sot tbeni at de¬ 
fiance, from the proud consciousness that tlioy were 
at the same time resisting an act of council. To 
comped moil to dance and be mciTV by authority, 
lias rarely succeeded cv(ai on boaril of slave-ships, 
vvliore it vvas formerly somotimes attempted by waiy 
<>f inducing tlie wretched captivc.s to agitate their 
limbs and restore the circulation, during the few 
miiuttes they were permitted to enjoy the fn*sh 
air upon dock. Tlie rigour of the strict Calvinists 
increased, in proportion to the wishes of the Go¬ 
vernment that it should be relaxed. A jmlaical 
observance of tho Sahhatli—a siqiercilious coii- 
demnatiou of all manly pastimes and harmless 
recreations, as well as of the profane custom of 
I»romiscuous dancing, that is, of men and women 
dancing together in the same ])artv (for I believe 
tliey admitted that the exercise might he inoffensive 
if practise«l by the parties sejiarately) — distingui.-.h- 
iiig those vvho professed a more than ordinary share 
of sanctity, they discouraged, as far as lay in their 
power, even the ancient trappm-schaws, iis they 
were termed, wlion the feudal array of tlie county 
w'as called out, and each crown-vassal was rcquinnl 
to appear with such muster of men and armour as 
he was bound to make by bis fuff, and that under 
liigh statutory penalties. The Covenantors were 
the more jealous of those assemblies, as tho lord- 
heuteiiants and sherifis niicler whom they were held 
had instzmetions from the Government to spare no 
pains which might render them agreeable to the 
joung men who were thus summoned together, up- 

whom the military exercise of the morning, and 
tiie sports whicli usually closed the evening, might 
naturally he supposetl to have a seductive effect. 

The preachers and proselytes of tlie more rigid 
presbyterians laboured, therefore, by caution, ro- 
nionstrauce, and authority, to dimiulsh tlie attend- 
a/ice upon these summonses, conscious that in doing 
so, they lessened not only the apparent, but the ac- 


tuoJ strength of tho Government, by impedingMl 
extension of that eq)rU de corps which sooarJirintes 
young men who are in the liabit of meriting toge- 
tlier for manly sport, or military exercise. They 
therefore exerted themselves earnestly to prevent 
attendance on these occasions by those who could 
find any po.ssible excuse for absence, and were es¬ 
pecially severe upon such of their hearers as mere 
curiosity led to be spectators, or love of exercise 
to bo partakers, of the array and the sports which 
took place. Such of tho gentry as acceded to these 
doctrino.s were not always, however, in a situation 
to be ruled by them. The commands of tlie law 
were imperative ; and the privy council, who ad- 
mini.stercd the executiv^e power in Scotland, were 
severe iu enforcing the statutory penalties against 
the crown-vassals who did not appear at the }>erio- 
dical wappcn-schaw’. The laiidliohlers were com¬ 
pelled, therefore, to .send their sons, tenants, and 
vicijiuls to the n'lidezvous, to tlie number of horses, 
men, and spears, at \i'hich they were rated ; itiiid 
it frequently happened, that notwitlistaiiding 
strict charge of their elders to return as soon as the 
fovfjial invpoction was over, the young ineu-at-arm^ 
were unable, to resist the temptation of sharing in 
the sports ^^hich succeeded the muster, or to av(ad 
listening to the prayers r(;ad in the churches on 
tlicse oce;isions,—and thus, in tho ojnnion of their 
ropiiiiiig parents, meddling with the accursed thing 
wliich is an abomination in the sight of the Lord. 

Tim sheritf of the county of I^anark was holding 
the w'appeii'Schaw of a wild district called the Up¬ 
per Ward of C’lydosdale, on a haugli or level [daiii, 
near to a royal borough, the name of whicli is no 
way essential to my story, on the morning of the 
5th of May 1G70, wlum our narrative commences. 
When tlio musters had been made, and duly re¬ 
ported, the young men, as wais usual, wore to mix 
ill various .sport.s, of which the chief was to shoot 
at the poiiinjay,^ an ancient game formerly prac- 
.tis(*d w ith .archery, but at tliis jioriod with fire-arms. 
This was tlu; figure of a bird, decked wath parl.yj^ 
coloured foatlicrs, so as to resemide a popinjay or 
jiaiTot. It was suspended to a pole, and served fqr 
a mark at which the competitors discliarged their 
fusees and carabines in rotation, at the distance ot 
sixty or seventy paces. lie wliosc ball brought dow ii 
the mark, held tlie jiroud title of Captain of the I’o- 
}tinjay for the remainder of the day, and was usually 
escorted in triumjili to the most reputable change- 
house ill the neighbourhood, wdiere the evening w’ns 
closed with conviviality, conducted under liis aaspi- i 
ces, and, if lie was able to sustain it, at his expense. ^ 

11 w ill of couree bo supposed tiiat the ladies ol ; 
the country assembled to witness this gallant strife, ; 
those excepted who held the stricter tenets of pu- ! 
ri tan Ism, and would therc'fore li.ive deemed it cri- | 
iniual to afford countenance to the profane ganibob i 
of the inalignants. Landaus, barouches, or tilbu- I 
ries, there were none iu those simple days. The j 
lord-lieutenant of tlie county (a person&ge of ducal j 
rank) alone pretended to the magnificence of a ' 
wheel-carriage, a thing covered with tarnished gild- | 
ing and sculpture, in shape like tlie vulgar picthre i 
of NoalTs aide, dragged by eight long-tailed I'’lantjte*s i 
mares, hearing eight Insides and six outsides. The j 
insides were their Graces in person—two maids of [ 
honour—tw o cliildreu—a chaplain stuffed into a sojrt I 

» See Note A f—Festival (nfthePopir^ir* I 
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01 recess, fonned by a projection at the door 

of tlie^^vehicle, and called, from its appearance, the 
boot—and an equerry to his Grace, ensconced in 
the corresponding convenience on tlie opposite side. 
A coachnmn and three postilions, who wore short 
swords, and tie-wigs with three tails, had blunder¬ 
busses slung behind them, and pistols at their saddle¬ 
bow, conducted the equipage. On the foot-board, 
behind this moving mansion-house, stood, or rather 
hung, in triple file, six lacqueys in rich liveries, 
armed up to the teeth. The rest of the gentry, men 
and women, old and young, were on horseback, 
followed by their servants; but the company, for | 
the I’casons already as.signed, was rather select than I 
numerous. ' 

Near to the enormous leathern vehicle which we I 
have attempted, to describe, vindicating her title to ' 
prcc(idence over the untitled gentry of the country, ! 
might be seen the sober palfrey of Lady Margaret • 
Belleliden, bearing the erect and primitive form of 
Lady Margaret herself, decked in those widow’s 
wi@da which tlie good lady had never laid aside, j 
since the,execution of her husband for Ins adherence , 
to Montrose. | 

Her gi'aiid-daughter, and only oartbly care, the , 
fair-haired Piditl), who was generally allowed to be | 
the prettiest lass in the Upper Ward, appeared ' 
beside her aged relative, like S[)ring placed close to 1 
Winter. Her black Spanisli jennet, whicli she ma* j 
naged with mneh grace, licr gay riding-dress, and : 
laced side-saddle, had been anxiously prepjired to 
set her forth to the best advantage. But the clus¬ 
tering profusion of ringlet^, which, escaping from j 
under her cap, were only confined by a green rib- | 
bon from wantoning over her shoulders—her cast I 
of features, soft and leminine, yet not without a 
certain expres.sion of playful archness, which re- j 
deemed their sweetness from the charge of insipidity } 
sometimes brought ngidnst blondes and blue'Cycd i 
beauties,—tliesc attraettnl more admiration from 
. western youtli, than either the splendour of Iicr 
equipments or the figniie of Ijcr palfrey. 

I The attendance of these distinguished ladies was 
rdther mferir)r to their birth and fashion in those 
times, as it consisted only of two servants on horse¬ 
back. The truth was, that the good old lady h:id 
been obliged to make all her domestic servants turn 
out to complete tlie quota which her barony ougJit 
to funiisli for the muster, and in winch she would 
not for the univei'se have been found deficient. The 
old steward, wdio in steel cap and jack-boots led 
forth her array, had, as he said, sweated blood and 
water in bis efforts to overcome the scruples and 
evasions of tlio moorland fanners, who ought to 
have furnished men, horse, and harness, on these 
occasions. xVt last, their dispute came near to an 
open declaration of hostilities, the incensed episco¬ 
palian bestowing on tlie recusants tlie whole thun¬ 
ders of the commination, and i*eceiving fi^om them, 
in return, the denunciations of a Calvinistic excom¬ 
munication, What was to he done? To punish the 
refractory tenants w'ould have been easy enough — 
the privy council would readily have imposed fines, 
Rui sent a troop of horse to collect them. But this 
would have been calling the huntsman and hounds i 
into the garden to kill the hare. 

“ For,” said Harrison to himself, tjie carles 
have little enough gear at ony rate, and if 1 call in 
the red-coate and take away what little they have, 
ho^ is my worshipful lady to get her rents paid at 


Candlemas, which is but a difficult matter to bring ^ 
round oven in the best of times V* 

So ho armed tlie fowder and falconer, the foot¬ 
man, and the ploughman at the home farm, with an 
old drunken aivaliehng butler^ who had served with 
the late Sir Richard under Montrose, and stumied 
the family nightly with his exploits at Kilsythe and 
Tippennoor, and who was the only man in the party 
that had the smallest zeal lor the work in hand. In 
this manner, and by recruiting one or two latitu- 
dinarian poacliei-s mid Idack-fisliers, Mr Ilan'isoii 
! completed the quota of meu which fell to the shai’e 
of Lady Margaret Bollenden, as liferentrix of the 
barony of Tiliictudleni and others. But when the 
stewiird, on the morning of tlic eventful day, had 
mustered his tronj^e dorCe before the iron gate of the 
lowxT, the mother of Cuddie Ileadrigg the plough¬ 
man apjieared, loaded with the jack-hoots, buff coat, 
and other accoutrements whieli had been issued 
forth for tlie service of the day, and laid them 
before the steward; demurely assuming him, that 
“ whether it were the colic, or a qualm of conscience, 
she couldna tak upon her to decide, but sure it wiuq 
Cuddie had been in sair straits a’ night, and she 
couldna say he was muekle better this morning.— 
Tlie finger of Heaven,” she said, “ was in it, and 
her bairn should gang on nae sic errands.” Bains, 
penalties, and thrc'ats. of dismission, were denounced 
in vain ; the mother wuis obstinate, and Cuddie. who 
underwent a doiniehiary >isitation for the purpose 
of verifying his state of body, could, or would, an¬ 
swer only by deep f^i-oans. jvlause, who had been 
an ancient domestic in the family, was a sort of la- 
vourite with Lady Margaret, and presumed accord- , 
ingly. Lady Margaret liad herself set forth, and i 
her autliority could not be appealed to. Jn tais di- | 
lemma, the good genius of the old butler suggested ! 
an expedient. 

“ He bad seen mony a hraw callant, far Icjs t!;an 
Gusc Gibhie, figlit brawly under Montrose. V/liat 
for no lak Guse Gibhie?” 

Tliis was a lialf-witted lad, of very small stature, 
who had a kind of cliarge of the jioullry under the 
old liciiw ife ; fur in a bcMlti*-h family of that day, i 
there was a wonderful : uhstitutioii of labour. This 
urchin being sent for from the stubble-field, was 
hastily imitlli'd in tiic buff coat, and girded rather 
to than u ilh the sword of a full-grown man, his little 
legs plunged into jacl-hoots, and a steel cap [>nt 
upon his head, which seemed, from its size, as if 
it had been intended to extingnibh him. Tims ac¬ 
coutred, he wa.s hoisted, at his owm earnest request, 
upon the quietest horse of the party; and, proin])tc(l i 
and supported by old Gudyill the butler, as his front 
file, he parsed mustm^ tolerably enough; the shcrilf 
n»‘t earing to examine too closely the recruits of so 
wcll-airectc<l a person as Lady Margaret Bellenden. 

To the above cause it was owing that the pei'- 
5.oual rrtinuc of Lady Margaret, on this eventliil 
(lay, ainoutited only to two lacqueys, with v\hich j 
diininished train she would, on any other occasion, j 
have been much ashamed to appear in public. But 
for the cause of royalty she was ready at any time 
to have made the most unreserved personal sacri¬ 
fices. Slie had lost her husband and tw o promising 
sons in the civil wars of that unhappy penod; but 
sbe had received her reward,— for, on his route 
tlirough the w^est of Scotland to meet Cromwell in 
the unfortunate field of Worcester, Charlca the 
Second had actually breakfasted at the Tower ol ' 
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TiUietudkui—an incident which formed, from that 
moment, an important era in the life of Lady Mar¬ 
garet, who seldom afterwards pai’took of that meal, 
eitlier at homo or abroad, witliout detailing the 
^^■hole circumstances of the royal visit, not forget¬ 
ting the salutation which his Majesty conferi'ed on 
each side of her face, though she sometimes omit¬ 
ted to notice that he bestowed the same favour on 
two buxom serving-w'enches who appeared at her 
hack, elevated for the day into the capacity of wait- 
j ing gentlewomen. 

These instances of royal favour were decisive; 

I and if Lady Margaret had not been a conlirmed 
1 royalist already, from sense of high birth, influence 
1 <»t‘ education, and hatred to the opposite party, 
i through whom she had suficred such domestic cala- 
I Jiiity, the having given a breakfast to iiiajesty, and 
I received the royal salute in return, were honours 
! enough of themselves to unite her exclusively to 
; the fortunes of the Stuarts. These were now, in 
i all appearance^ triumphant; but liUdy Margaret's 
1 /.eal had adhered to them tlirough the worst of 
times, and was ready to sustain the same severities 
I of fortune should their scale once more kick the 
beam. At present she enjoyed in full extent the 
military display of the force which stood ready to 
i support the crown, and stifled, as well as she could, 

' the mortification she felt at the tiuworth;y desertion 
I t)f her own retainers. 

Many civilities ])asscd betw(‘cn her ladyship and 
, the representatives of sundry ancient loyal families 
! ^>ho were upon th<i ground, by wlioni she was held 
I ill high reverence; and not a young man of rank 
I passed by them in tiie coui'se of tlie muster, but 
' lie carried his body more en'ct in the saddle, and 
I threw his horse upon its luiunches, to display his 
) oMii horseman si lip, and the perfect bitting of his 
I steed, to the best advantage in the eyes of Miss 
I Jklith Bellcnden, But the young ctivalicrs, dis- 
, tinguished by high descent and undoubted loyalty, 

' attracted no more atbnition from Edith than the 
, laws of courtesy peremptorily demanded ; and she 
I turned an inditlcreiit ear to the compliments with 
j wliich she was addressed, most of which were little 
I the v'orse for the wear, though bori’owed for tlie 
I nonce from the laborious and long-winded romanei's 
j i<f Calprenedo and Scuderi, the mirrors iu uhicli 
j the youth of that age delighted to dress themselves, 
ere L’olly had thrown her ballast overboard, and cut 
I liown her vessels of the first-rate, such as tlie ro- 
! man CCS of Cyrus, Cdeojiatra, and others, into small 
i craft, (Iraw’ing as little water, or, to speak m<»re 
I plainly, consuming as little time as the little eoek- 
I boat in which the gentle reader has deigned to em- 
I Eark. It w'as, however, the decree of fate that Miss 
I Bellcnden should not continue to evince tlie same 
iMjuanimity till the conclusion of the day. 


CHAPTER HI. 

IToraciujin imd horse confess’d the bittor pang, 

And arms and wiurior fell with hollow clang. 

Pleasures o/Ilope. 

Wiir.N the military evolutions liad been gone 
through tolerably well, allowing for the awkward¬ 
ness of men and of horses, a loud shout announced 
that the competitors were about to step forth for 
tlie game of the popinjay already described. The 


! mast, or pole, having a yard extended acrosj^t, 

I from whicli tlie mark was displayed, wwMf^sed 
I amid the acclamations of the assembly; and even 
those who had eyed the evolutions of the feudal mi- 
‘ litia with a sort of malignant and sarcastic sneer, 
from disinclination to the royal cause in which tlicy 
were professedly embodied, could not refrain from 
taking considerable interest in tlie stiife which was 
now approaching. They crowded towards the goal, 
and criticised the appearance of each competitor, as 
they advanced in succession, discharged their pieces 
at tlie mark, and had their good or bad address re- i 
warded by the laughter or applause of the specta¬ 
tors. But when a slender young man, dressed with , 
great simplicity, yet not without a certain air ol j 
pretension to elegance and gentility, approached the 
station with his fusee in his hand, his dark green * 
cloak thrown back over his shoulder, his laced rufi j 
and feathered cap indicating a superior rank to the j 
vulgar, there was a murmur of interest amoi^ the | 
spectators,—whether altogether favourable t%the 
young adventurer, it was difficult to discover. ^ 
Ewhow, sirs! to see his father’s son at the like 
o’ thao fearless follies!” was the ejaculation of the 
elder and more rigid puribins, whose curiosity had 
so far overcome their bigotry as to bring them to 
tlie play-ground. But the generality view^ed the 
strife less morosely, and were contented to wish suc¬ 
cess to the son of a doceaso<i prf;sbyterian leader, ! 
without strictly examining the jiropricty of his be- i 
ing a competitor for the prize. j 

Their wishes were gratified. At the first dis- , 
charge of his piece the gro(!ii adventurer struck 
the popinjay, being the fir.st palpable hit of tin; 
(kiy, thougli several balls liad passed very near tlie 
mark. A loud shout of applause ensued. But tlie 
success was not decisive, it being necessary that 
each who followed sliould have his chance, and that 
those who succeeded iu hitting tho mark, should 
renew the strife among themselves, till one dis¬ 
played a decided superiority over the others. | 

only of those who followed in ordc'r succeeded i/ j 
hitting the popinjay. The first was a young ma/i j 
of low rank, heavily built, and who kept his face 
mutlled in liis grey cloak; the second a gallant j 
young cavalier, remarkable for a liandsome exle- | 
rior, sedulously decorated for tho day. He had | 
been since the muster in close attendance on Lady j 
Margaret and Miss Bellcnden, imd had left them 
with an air of indifference,^ when I^ady Margaret 
had a.sked wliothcr there wa.s no young man of fa¬ 
mily and loyal principles who would dispute tho 
prize with tlie two lads wlio had been successful. 
In half a minute, young Lord Kvandalo threw liim- 
sclf from Ins horse, borrowed a gun from a servant, j 
and, as wo have already noticed, hit tlie mark. 1 
Great was the inttu'cst excited by the renewal oi i 
the contest between tlie three candidates who had ‘ 
been liithcrto successful. The state equipage of i 
the Duke was, wdth some difficulty, put in motion, 
and approached more near to the scene of action. 
The riders, both male and female, turned their 
horses* heads in the same direction, and all e^cts 
were bent upon the issue of the trial of skill. ^ 

It W’as the etiquette in the second contest, tmit 
tlic competitors should take their turn of firing 
after diawing lots. The first fell upon tlie young 
plebeian, who, as he took his stand, half-uncloaked 
his i*ustic countenance, and said to the gallant in 
green, “ Ye see, Mr Henry, if it were ony other dayv 
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r<i)guld hac \^T[slied to miss for your sake; but Jenny 
Dennfeiea is looking at us, sae 1 maun do my best.” 

He took his aim, and his bullet whistled past the 
mark so nearly, that the pendulous object at which 
it was directed was seen to shiver. Still, however, 
he had not hit it, and with a downcast look he 
withdrew himself from further competition, and 
hastened to disappear from the assembly, as if fear¬ 
ful of being recognised. The green chasseur next 
ndvanced, and his ball a second time struck the 
popinjay. All shouted; and fix)m the outskirts of 
the assembly arose a cry of “ The good old cause 
for ever! ” 

While the dignitaries bent their brows at these 
exulting shouts of the disaffected, the young Loivl 
Kvandale advanced again to the hazard, and again 
was successful. The shouts and congratulations of 
the well-affected and aristocratical part of the au¬ 
dience attended his success; but still a subsequent 
trial of skill remained. 

J fve green marksman, as if determined to bring 
affair to a decision, took his horse from a })er- 
son who held him, having previously looked care¬ 
fully to the security of his girths aud the fitting of 
his saddle, vaulted on his back, anti motioning with 
his hand for the bystanders to make way, set spurs, 
jtaSvScd the place from which he was to tire at a 
gallop, and, as lie passed, threw up the veins, turned 
s^ideways upon his saddle, dischargc'd his carabine, 
and brought down the popinjay. Lord Evandale 
imitated his example, although many around him 
said it was an innovation on the established prac¬ 
tice which he was not obliged to follow. But his 
skill was not so [levfcct, or his horse was not so 
well trained. T'he animal swerved at the moment 
his master fired, and the ball missed the po})injay. 
'fhosc who had been surprised by tlie address of 
the green marksman, were now equally pleased by 
liis courtesy. lie disclaimed all merit from the last 
shot, and proposed to his iuitagoiiist that it should 
be counted as a hit, and that they should renew 
contest on foot. 

I would prefer horseback, if I had a horse as 
well bitted, and probably, as well broken to the 
exercise, as yours,” said the young Lord, address¬ 
ing his antagonist. 

‘‘ Will you do me the honour to use him for the 
next trial, on condition you will lend me yours ‘i ” 
said the young gentleman. 

Lord Evandale was ashamed to accept this cour¬ 
tesy, as conscious how much it would diminish the 
^'alue of victory; and yet, unable to suppress his 
wish to redeem his reputation as a marksman, he 
added, ‘‘ that although he renounced all pretensions 
to the honour of the day” (which he said somewhat 
scornfully), yet, if the victor had no particular 
objection, he would willingly embrace his obliging 
offer, and change horses with liini, for tlic puiqiGse 
of trying a shot for love.” 

As he said so, he looked boldly towards Miss 
Bellenden, and tradition says, that tlic eyes of the 
young tirailleur travelled, though more covertly, 
in the same direction. The young Lord’s last trial 
was^ unsuccessful as the former, aud it was with 
difi>?lilty that he preserved the tone of scornful 
indifference which he had hitherto assumed. But, 
conscious of the ridicule which attaches itself to 
the resentment of a losing party, he returned to his 
antagonist the horse on which lie had made his last 
unsuccessful attempt, and received back his own: 


giving, at tlie same dme, thanks to iiis competitor, j 
who, he said, had re-established liia favourite horse j 
in his good opinion, for he had been in great dan¬ 
ger of transferring to the poor nag the blame of j 
an inferiortty, which every one, aa woh ^vvi himsw-AS, \ 
must now be satisfied remained with tiie rider. — \ 
Having made tliis speech, in a tone in which j 
mortification assumed the veil of iiidiiliToncCj he 
momited his horse and rocio ofi’ the ground. 

As is the usual way of the world, tlie applaiise 
and attention even of those whose wislies had fa¬ 
voured Lord EvaiidiUe, were, upon his deci.si\'e dis- 
comfiture, transferred to his triumphant rival. 

“ Who is ho ? what is his name ran from mouth 
to mouth among the gentry \\ho ^Ycre present, to 
few of whom he w'.s personally kiunvii. His style 
ami title having soon transpired, and being witiiin 
that class whom a great man might notice witliout 
derogation, four of the Duke’s friends, with the 
obedient start which poor Alalvolio ascribes to his ' 
imaginary retinue, made out to lead the i ictor to 
his presence. As they conducted him in triniiqih ; 
through tlie crowd of spectators, aud stunm'd him j 
at the same time with their compliments on hi^' 
success, he chanced to pass, or rather to bo led, 
imim“‘Iiately in front of Lady Margaret and li^ r ; 
grand-daughter. The Cajitain of the popinjay and | 
Miss Bellenden coloured like crimson, as the latter , 
returned, with embarrassed courtesy, the low in- } 
ermation which the victor made, even to the saddle | 
bow, in passing her. 

‘‘ Do you know that young person i” said l.iu’y 
Alargnret. 

1 — I—Imvo seen him, madam, at my nmdi''.--, i 
and—and elsewhere occasionally,” stammered ^ 1 i?>ij ' 
Edith Bellenden. j 

“ 1 hear them say around me,” said Lady Alar- | 
garet, “ that the young spark is the iiejihew td’ old j 
Milnwood.” j 

‘‘ The sou of the late Colonel Morton of Miln¬ 
wood, who commanded a regiment of horse witli 
great courage at Dunbar and Inverkeitliing,” said j 
a gentleman who sate on horseback beside Lady j 
Margaret. i 

“ Ay, and who, before that, fought for the Cove- | 

Hunters both at Mai*ston-Moor and Philijihaugh,” | 

>aid Lady Margaret, sighing as she pronounced the ; 
last fatal words, wliich Iut hnsband’s death gave j 
her such sad reason to remember. 

“ Your ladyship’s memory is just,” said the gen- | 
tlcmaii, smiling; “ but it were well all that were 
tV>rgot now.” 

“ i/c ought to remembt-r it, Gilbertscleugli,” re¬ 
turned Lady Alargaret, “ and dispense witli intru- 
<ling himself into tlic company of those to whom his 
name must bring unpleasing recollections.’^ 

You forget, my dear lady,” said her nomen 
clator, “ that, the young gentleman cornea here lo 
discharge suit and service in name of his uncle. 

1 would every estate in the country sent out as 
pretty a fellow'.” 

“ llis uncle, as well as his innquhile father, is a 
roundhead, I presume,” said Lady Alargaret. 

“ He is an old miser,” said Gilbertscleugh, with 
wlmin a broad piece would at any time weigh dowui 
politicjil op nioiLS, and therefore, although probably 
somewhat against the grain, he sends the young 
gentleman tt) attend the tnuster, to save pecuniai'v 
pains and penalties. As for the rest, I suppose the 
youngster is haj^py enough to escape hero for a d:»y 
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from til© (lulncsa of the oltl hoiise at Milnwood, 
where ho sees nobody but his hypochoiidnao undo 
and the favourite housekeeper.” 

“ Do you know how many men and horse the 
lands of Mihiwood are rated at!” Si\id the old lady, 
continuing her inquiry. 

“ Two liorsemen with complete harness,” an¬ 
swered Gilbertscleugh. 

Our land,” said Lady Margaret, drawing her¬ 
self up with dignity, “ has always furnished to the 
muster eight men, cousin Gilbertscleugh, and often 
a voluntary aid of thrice the number. I remem¬ 
ber his sacred Majesty King Charles, when he took 
his disjune at Tillietudlein, was particular in in¬ 
quiring”— 

i “ I see the Duke’s candage in motion,” said 
1 Gilbertscleugh, partaking at the moment an alarm 
I common to all Lady Margaret’s friends, when she 
j touched upon the topic of the royal visit at the 
J family mansion — “ 1 see the Duke’s eaiTiagc in 
i motion; I presume your ladyship will take your 
I right of rank in leaving the field. May I be per¬ 
mitted to convoy your ladyship and Miss Bellcn- 
I den home 1 Parties of the wild whigs have been 
abroad, and are said to insult and disarm tlie well- 
afteoted wlio travel in small numbers.” 

We thank you, cousin GiU)ei'tseleugh,” said 
Lady Mai’garet; “ but as we sliall have the escort 
of my own people, 1 trust we have less need than 
otliei'S to bo troublesome to oui’ friends. Will you 
have the goodness to order I larrison to bring up 
our people somewhat more briskly; he rides them 
tou'ards us as if he Mere leading a fiinei’al pro¬ 
cession.” I 

The gentleman in attendance communicated his ! 
lady’s orders to the trusty steward. 

Honest Harrison had liis own reasons for doubt¬ 
ing the prudence of tliis command; but, once issued 
and received, there Mas a necessity for obeying it. 
He set off’, therefore, at a hand-gallop, followed by 
the butler, in such a military attitude as became 
one Mdio iiad served under Montrose, and with a 
look of defiance, rendered sterner and fiercer by the 
inspiring fumes of a gill of brandy, which he had 
snatched a moment to bolt to the king’s health, 
and confusion to the Covenant, during the intervals 
of military duty. Unhappily tliis potent refresh¬ 
ment wiped- aM’ay from the hihlets of his memory 
the necessity of paying some attention to tlie dis¬ 
tresses and difficulties of his rear-file, Goose Gibbie. 
No sooner had the horses struck a canter, than 
Gibbie’s jack-boots, M'hich tlie poor boy’s legs were 
‘mcapablc of steadying, began to play alternately 
against the horse’s flanks, and, being armed with 
long-rowelled spurs, overcame tlie patience of tho 
animal, M'hich bounced and plunged, while poor 
Gibhie’s entreaties for aid never reached tlie ears 
of the too heedless butler, being drowned partly in 
tlie concave of the steel cap in M’hich his head wiis 
immersed, and partly in tlie martial tune of the 
Gallant Gricmes, mIucIi i\lr GudjHill M'histled M’itli 
all his power of lungs. 

The upshot w'as, tliat the steed speedily took the 
matter into liis own hands, and having gambolled 
hither and thither to the great amusement of all 
spectators, set off at full speed towards tho hug© 
family-coach already described. Gibbie’s pike, es¬ 
caping from its sling, had fallen to a level direction 
across his hands, which, 1 grieve to say, M'ere seek-* 
ing dishonourable safety in as strong a grasp of the 


mane as their muscles could manage. His ca^e.. 
too, had slipped completely over liis faci?* se' tliat 
he saw as Utfle in front as ho did in rear. Indeed, 
if he could, it would have availed him little in tlie 
cfrcumstances; for his horse, as if in league with 
the disaffected, ran full tilt towards the solemn 
equipage of the Duke, M’hich the projecting lance 
tlireatened to perforate from window tq window, at 
the risk of transfixing as many in its passage as Uie 
celebrated thrust of Orlando, which, according to 
the Italian epic poet, broached as many Moors as a 
Frenchman spits frogs. 

On beholding the bent of this misdirected career, 
a panic shout of mingled terror and wrath was set 
up by the whole equipage, insides and outsides, at 
once, which had the happy effect of averting the 
tln-eatened misfortune. The capricious hoi’s© of 
Gooso Gibbie was terrified by tlie noise, and stum¬ 
bling as he turned short romid, kicked and plunged 
violently as soon as he recovered. The jack-boots, 
the original cause of the disaster, maintainiw the 
reputation they had acquired when worn by hjs^ter 
cavalid’s, answered every plunge by a fresh prick 
of the spurs, and, by their ponderous weight, kept 
their place m the stirrups. Not so Goose Gibbie, 
who was fairly spurned out of tliose uide and pon¬ 
derous greaves, and precipitated over the horse’s 
head, to the intinito amusement of all the specta¬ 
tors. His lance and helmet had forsaken him in his 
fall, and, for the completion of his disgrace, Lady 
Margaret Bellendcn, not perfectly aM'are that it M’as 
one of her M’arriors who was furnishing so much 
entertixinment, came up in time to see her diminu¬ 
tive mun-at-anns stripped of liis lion’s hide,— oi 
tlie buff-coat, that is, in M'hich ho was mufiio(l. 

As she had not been made acquainted with tliis 
metamorphosis, and could not even guess its cause, 
her siu’prise and resentment M’ere extreme,—nor 
were they miicli mollified by the excuses and ex¬ 
planations of her steu'ard and butler. She made* 
a hasty retreat homewai’d, extremely indignant at 
the shouts and laughter of tlie company, and 
disposed to vent her displeasm’o on the refractory 
agi’icultuiist mIioso place Goose Gibbie liad so iin- 
happily supplied. The greater pai’t of the gentry 
now dispersed, the M'himsical misfortime wliich liad 
befallen the gens d’arnierie of Tillietudlem fur- 
nisliing them with huge entertainment on their road 
homeward. The horsemen also, in little parties, as 
their road lay together tliverged from the place of 
rendezvous, excepting such Jis, having tried their 
dexterity at the popinjay, were, by ancient custom, 
obliged to partiiko of a grace-cup with theii’ captain 
before their departui’e. 


CllAPTEll IV. 

At fairs he played before Urn spearmen» 

.Vnd gaily graithed in their gear then, 

Steel bonnets, pikes, and swords shona clear then 
As ony bead; 

wlia sail play before sic weir men. 

Since llabbie’s dead 1 

£legp on llabbie 8imp$on, 

Tub cavalcade of hoi’semen on their road^ the 
little borough town, were preceded by Niel Blane, 
til© town-piper, mounted on his white galloway, 
armed %vitli his dirk and broadsword, and bearing 
a chanter streaming with as many ribbons as would 
deck out six country belles for a fair or preaching 
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IM, a clean, tight, welLtimbered, long-winded fel- 
lowjMjad gained tlie oflicial Bitiiation of town-piper 

of-- by his merit, with all the emoluments 

thereof; — namely, the Piper’s Croft, as it is still 
1 ctilled, a field of about an acre in extent; five 
i merks, and a new livery-coat of the town’s colours, 
i yearly; some hopes of a dollar upon the day of the 
election of .magistrates, providing the provost were 
able and wUliug to affoi^ such a gratuity; ^nd the 
privilege of paying, at all the respectable liouses in 
I the neighbourhood, an annual visit at spring-time, 

I to rejoice their Iiearla with his music, to comfort 
I ills own with their ale and brandy, and to Ix'g from 
I each a modicum of seed-corn. 

! In addition to these inestimable advantages, Niel’s 
personal, or professional, accomplishments won the 
heart of a jolly widow, who then kept the priiicij»al 
change-house in the borough. Her fonner husband 
luiving been a strict presbyterian, of such note tliat 
; he usually went among his sect by tlio name of 
Gaiu<j the publican, many of the more rigid were 
acj^dalized by the profession of the successor whom 
! his relict had chosen for a second helpmate. As the 
' ^raicst (or brewing) of the Howff r'tained, never¬ 
theless, its unrivalled reputiitiojj, most of the obi 
customers continued to,give it a preierence. The 
chai'acter of the now landlord, indeo<l, was of that 
accommodating kind, wliich enabled liim, by close 
attentum hj the lielin, to keep his little vessel pretty 
steady amid tlie contending tides of faction. He 
, was a good-humoured, shrewd, selfish sort of fol- 
! low, indiilereiit alike to the disputes about church 
' and state, and only anxious t<) secure the good-w ill 
of customers of every description. But his charac¬ 
ter, as well ns the state of the country, will bo best 
understood by giving the reader an account of tb<^ 
instructions wliich he issued to his daughter, a girl 
about eighteen, whom he was initiating in those 
! cares which had been faithfully discharged by his 
] wife, until about si.\ months before our story coni- 
I luenccs, when tlic honest woman had been carried 
I t^tbe Idrkyard. 

“ Jenny,” said Niel Blanc, as tlie girl assisted to 
1 disencumber him of his bagpijies, this is the first 
' day that ye are to take tlie place of your w^irtliy 
! mother in attcniUng to tlie public; a donee woman 
I she was, civil to the customei’s, and had a g()o»l 
name wi’ Whig and Tory, balth up the street and 
douu the street. It will be hard for you to fill 
her place, esiiecially on sic a tlirang day as this; but 
Heaven’s will maun bo obeyed. Jenny, whatever 
: Milnwood ca’s for, be sure ho maun hae't, for ho’s 
i the Captain o’ the l^opinjay, and auld customs maun 
I be supported ; if he cauna pay the lawing Vum.sell, 
as I ken he’s keepit unco sh irt by the head, I’ll 
find a way to shame it out o’ his undo. The curate 
is playing at dice wi’ Cornet Grahame. Be eident 
ind civil to them baith—clergy and captains can 
I gie an unco deal o’ fash in time times, where they 
I hike an ill-will. The dragoons will be crying for 
j lie, and they wimna want it, and iiiaunna want it 
— they are unruly chields, but they pay ano some 
gate or other. I gat tlie hurale-cow, that’s the best 
in tl^ b>Te, frae black Frank Inglis and Sergeant 
BotWvell, for ton puiid Scots, and tliey ’iraiik out 
the price at ae downsitting.” 

“ But, father,” interrupted Jenny, " they say the 
twa reiving loons drave the cow frae the gudewife 
0 * B^U’s-moor, just because she gaed to hear a field- 
preaching ae Sabbath afternoon.” 


“ Whisht, ye silly tawp\e I” said tier iather; “we 
have naething to do how they come by the bestial 
they sell — )£ that atween them and tiicir Con¬ 
sciences.— Aweel — Take notice, Jenny, of that 
dour, stour-lookiiig carle that sits by tlie cheek o’ 
tlie ingle, and turns his back on a’ men. He looks 
like ane o* the hill-folk, for I .saw Mni start a wee 
when he saw the red-coate, and I jalouse he wad 
hae liked to hao ridden by, but his horse (it’s a 
gude gelding) ivas ow^er sair ti-availed; he behoved 
to stop whether he wad or no. Serve liim camuly, 
Jeimy, and wi’ little din, and dinna bring the sod- 
gers on him by speering ony questions at him; but 
let na him liae a room to himsell—they wad say w’e 
were hiding him.— For yoursell, Jenny, ye’ll be 
civil to a’ tile folk, and taJfe nae heed o’ ony non¬ 
sense and daffing the young lads may say t’ye ; — 
folk in the hostler line maun put up wi’ muckle. 
Vour mither—rest her saiil! — could pit up wi’ as 
muckle as maist women — but afi liands is fair play; 
and if onybody be uncivil, ye may gio me a cry.— 
Aweel,— when tlie malt begins to get aboori the 
meal, they’ll begin to speak about government in 
kirk and shite, juid then, Jemiy, tiiey are like to 
quarrel— Let tiiom be doing—anger’s a drouthy 
passion, and tlio mair they dispute, the mair ale 
they’ll drink; but ye wei'e best serve them wi’ a pint 
o’ the sum’ brow'st—it wiU heat them loss, and they'll 
never ken the difference.” 

“ But, futluT,” said Jenny, if they come to 
louiider ilk ithcr, as they did last time, suldna I 
cry on you i ” 

“ At no hand, Jenny; the redder gets aye the 
warst lick in tlie fray. If tlie sodgers draw their 
swords, ye’ll cry on tlic coiporal imd the guard ; if 
the country folk tak the tangs and poker, ye ’ll cry 
on the b.’ulie and town-officers;—but in nae #vent 
cry on me, for I am wearied wi’ doudling the bag 
o’ wind a’ day, ami I am gaun to eat my dinner 
quietly in the spence. — And, now 1 think on’t, tiie 
Imml of Lickitup (that’s him that was the laird) 
w.'is specring for snia’ drink and a saut herring — 
gie him a pii’ be the sleeve, and round into his lug 
1 wad be blithe o’ his company to dine wi’ me; he 
was a glide customer anes in a day, and wants nac- 
thing but moans to lie a glide anc again — he lilies 
drink as wcel as e’er he did. And if ye ken ony 
puLT body o’ oiu* acquainhuice that’s blate for w’ant 
o’ siller, and has far to gang liame, ye needna stick 
to gie them a waiight o’drink and a bannock — 
w'o’U ne’er miss’t, and it looks creditable in a 
house like ours. And now, hinny, gang awa’, and 
serve the fi>lk, but first bring me my dinner, and 
twa chapp’ins o’ yill and tlie mutehldn stoiip o’ 
brandy.” 

Having thus devolved his whole cares on Jenny 
as prime minister, Niel Blano and the cUdecurit 
laird, once his patron, but now glad to be iiis tren¬ 
cher-companion, sate down to enjoy themselves for 
the remainder of the cveuiag, remote from the 
bustle of the public room. 

All in Jenny’s dejiartment was in full activity^ 
The knights of the popinjay received and requited 
the hospitable entertaimnent of their captain, who, 
tlioiigh he spared tlie cup himself, took cjire it should 
go round with due celerity among the rest, who 
might not have otherw’ise deened themselves hand¬ 
somely treated. Their numbers melted away by 
degi*eos, and were at length diminiBhod to four or 
five, who began to talk of breakhig up their party. 
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At another table, at^m© distance, sat two of the 
I dragoons whom Niel Blane had mentioned, a ser- 
i geantta^d a private in the celebrated John Grahamc 
of CliVerhouse’s regiment of Life-Guards. Even 
' the non-commissioned officers and privates in these 
1 corps were not considered as ordinary mercenaries, 

, but rather approached to the rank of the French 
i mousquetaires, being regarded in the light of ca- 
! dots, who performed the duties of rank-and-tile with 
! the prospect of obtaining commissions in case of 
j distinguishing themselves. 

Many young men of good families were to be 
found in the ranks, a circumstance which added to 
; the pride and self-consequence of these troops. A 
j remarkable instance of this occurred in the person 
; of the non-commissioned officer in question. His 
real name was Francis Stewart, but he was univer- 
i sally known by the appellation of Both well, being 
I lineally descended from tlie last earl of that name 
; -—not the infamous lover of tlie unfortunate Qucseii 
I Mary, but Francis Stewart, Earl of Botliwell, whose 
I turbulence and repeated conspiracies embarrassed 
the early part of James Sixth's reign, and who at 
, length died in exile in great poverty. The son of 
i this Earl had sued to Charles 1. for the restitution 
' of part of his father’s forfeited estates, but the 
I grasp of the nobles to whom they had been allot ted 
j was too tenacious to be uiiclenclied. The breaking 
; out of the civil wars utterly ruined him, by intcr- 
‘ cepting a small pension Nvhich Charles I. had al- 
j lowed him, and he died in the utmost indig('ncc. 

■ His son, after having served as a-soldier abroad 
I and in Britain, and passed through several vicissi¬ 
tudes of fortune, wfis fain to content himself with 
the situation of a non-commissioned oflicer in the 

■ Life-Guards, although lineally descended from the 
royal family, tho father of the forfeited Ivarl of 
Bothwell having been a natural son of James 
Great personal strength and dexterity in the use of 
his arms, as well as the remarkable circumstances 
of his descent, had recommended tliis man to the 

I attention of his officers. But he partook in a great 
degree of the licentiousness and oppressiv'c disposi¬ 
tion, which the habit of acting as agents for Govern¬ 
ment in levying tines, exacting free quarters, and 
otherwise oppressing the Presbyterian recusants, 
had rendered too gt'neral among those soldiers. 
Tliey were so much accustomed to such missions, 
that they conceived tlieiiisolves at liberty to com¬ 
mit all manner of licence with impunity, as if to¬ 
tally exempted from all law and autliority, excepting 
the command of their officers. On such occasions 
Bothwcil was usually the most fcu’uard. 

It is probable that Bothwell and his companions 
would not so long have remained quiet, but for re¬ 
spect to the presence of their Coi’iiet, who com- 
inaudod the small party quartered in the borougli, 
and who was engaged in a game at dice with the 
cui’ate of tlio place. But both of these being sud¬ 
denly called from their amusement to speak with 
The chief magistr <e upon some urgent business, 
Bothwell was not. jng of evincing his contempt for 
the rest of the company. 

** Is it not a strange thing, Halliday,” lie s:ud to 
liis comrade, “ to see a set of bumpkins sit carou- 
♦»iiig here this whole evening, without having drank 
tiu* king’s health i ” 

! They have drank tlie king’s health,” said Hal- 


I ' See Xote '^yScrtjMntUoihu^cU, 

! 



liday. " 1 heard that green kail-worm 
name his Majesty’s health.” 

“ Did he 'P’ said Botliwell. Then, Tom, we’l 
have them drink the Archbishop of St Antlrows*' 
liealth, and do it on their knees too.” 

So we will, by G—1” said Halliday; and he 
that refuses it, wo ’ll have him to the guard-house, 
and teach him to ride the colt foaled of an acorn, 
with a brace of carabines at each foot to keep him 
steady.” 

“ Kiglil, Tom,” continued Bothwell; “ and, to 
do all tilings in order, I’ll begin with that sulk) 
blue-bonnet in the ingle-nook.” 

He rose accordingly, and taking his sheathed 
broadsword under his arm to support the insolence 
which he meditated, placed himself in front of the 
stranger noticed by xS iel Blanc in his admonitions 
to his daughter, as being, in all probability, one oi 
the hilJ-foik, or refractory presbyterians. 

“ 1 make so bold as to request of your precision, 
beloved,” said the trooper, in a tone of airbeted 
solemnity, and assuming the snuffie of a coM#try 
preacher, “ that you will arise from your seat, be¬ 
loved, and, liaving bent your hams until your knecf? 
do rest upon the lloor, beloved, that you will turn 
over this measure (called by the profane a gill) ol 
tlie comfortable creature, which the carnal denomi¬ 
nate brandy, to the liealth and glorification of his 
(jrace the Archbishop of St Andrews, tho worthy 
primate of all Scotland.” 

All waited for the stranger’s answer, iiis fea 
tiires, austere even to ferocity, with a cast of eye 
wliiel), without being actually oblique, approached 
nearly to a squint, and which gave a vi’ry sinistoi 
expression to his countenance, joined to a frame 
square, strong, and muscular, though sometliiuL! 
under the middle si/.e, seemed to announce a mao 
unlikely to understand rude jesting, or to receive 
insults with impunity. 

“ And what is tlie consequence,” said he, if I 
should net be disposed to comply with your uncivil, 
request \ ” 'f 

“ Tlie consequence thereof, beloved,” said Botli- 
well, in tho same tone of raillery, ‘‘ will bo, firstly, 
that 1 will tweak thy proboscis or nose. Secondly, 
beloved, that I will administer my list to thy dis¬ 
torted visual optics; and will conclude, beloved, 
with a practical ajiplication of the fiat of my sw ord 
to the shoulders of the recusant.” 

‘‘ Is it even sol” sa’ l tho stranger; then give 
me tlio cupand, taking it in his hand, he said, 
with a peculiar expression of voice and maimer. 
“ The Archbishop of St Andrews, and the place he 
now worthily holds ;—may each prelate in Scotland 
soon be as tlie Right Reverend James Sharpe ! ” 

“ He has taken the test,” said Halliday, exult- 
ingly, 

“ But with a qualification,” said Bothwell; I 
don’t understand wdiat the devil the crop-eared 
whig means.” 

“ Come, gentlemen,” said Morton, who became 
impatient of their insolence, “ we are hero met as 
good subjects, and on a merry occasion; and we 
have a right to expect wo shall not be trrtubled 
with this sort of discussion.” 

Bothwell was about to make a surly ansWer, but 
Halliday reminded him in a whisper, that there 
w’ero strict injuncuons that the soldiers should give 
no oftbnee to the men who were sent out to tlie 
musters agreeably to tlie council’s orders. So, after 
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fimiouriiig Morton with a broad and fierce stare, 
Well, Mr Popinjay, I shall not disturb 
your reign; I reckon it will be out by twelve at 
night*—Is it not an odd thing, Hailiday,” he con¬ 
tinued, addressing his companion, “ that they should 
make such a fuss about cracking off their birding- 
ieces at a mark which any woman or boy could 
it at a day’s practice ? If Captain Popinjay, now, 
or any of his troop, would try a bout, either with 
the broadsword, backsword, single rapier, or rapier 
and dagger, for a gold noble, the first-di*awn blood, 
tliere would be some soul in it,—or, zounds, would 
the bumpkins but wrestle, or pitch the bar, or putt 
the stone, or tlirow the axle-tree, if (touching the 
end of Morton’s sw’ord scornfully with his toe) they 
caiTy things about them that they are afraid to 
draw'.” 

Morton’s patience and prudence now gave way 
entirely, and he was about to make a very angry 
answer to Bothwcll’s insolent observations, when 
the stranger stepped forward. 

^Tliis is my quan'el,” he said, “ and in the name 
of the good cause, I will see it out myself.—Hark 
thee, Nfricnd,” (to Bothwell), “ wilt lliou wrestle a 
fall with me 1 ” 

“ With my whole spirit, beloved,*’ answered 
Bothwell; “ yea I will strive w itli thee, to the down¬ 
fall of one or both.” 

“ Then, as my tnist is in him that can help,” 
retorted his antagonist, “ I will forthwith make llioe 
an example to all such railing llabshakehs.” 

, With tluit he dropped his coai'sc grey liorscmiiii’s 
coat from his shoulders, and, extending his strong 
brawny arms with a look of determined resolution, 
he offered himself to the contest. The soldier was 
nothing abashed by the muscular frame, broad chest, 
square shoulders, and hardy look of liis antagonist, 
but, whistling with great composure, unbuckled his 
belt, and laid aside his military coat. The company 
stood round them, anxious for the event. 

In the first struggle the troojjor seemed to have 
advantage, and also in tlie second, though 
mother could be considered as decisive. But it wiis 
plain he had put his whole strength too suddenly 
forth, against an antagonist possessed of giH'at en¬ 
durance, skill, vigoui', ‘and lengtli of wind. In the 
third close, the countryman lifted his opponent fiiirly 
from the floor, and hurled him to the ground with 
such violence, that he lay for an instant stunned 
and motionless. His comrade Ihilliday immediately 
drew his sw'ord—You have killed my sergeant,” 
he exclaimed to the victorious wrestler, and by 
all that is sacred you sliallanswer it!” 

Stand back !” cried Morton and his comixiuions, 

it was all fair play: yuiu* comrade sought a fall, 
and he has got it.” 

“ That is time enough,” said Botliwell, as he 
slowly rose ; ‘‘ put up your bilbo, Tom. I did not 
think there was a crop-eai* of them all could have 
laid the best cap and feather in the King’s Lifc- 
Guaa^ds on the floor of a rascally change-house.— 
Hark ye, friend, give me your hand.” The stranger 
held out his hand. I promise you,” said Both¬ 
well, squeezing Ills hand very hard, “ tliat the time 
I will jl^me when we shall meet again, and try this 
I game over in a more earaest manner.” 
j “ And I ’ll promise you,” said the stranger, re- 

j .— -1--- 

* Tho general account of this act of assassination is to be 
found in all histories of the period. A more particular narrative 
nay be found in tlie words of one of the actors, Janies Ifussell, 


turning the grasp with equal firmness, that when 
wo next meet, I will lay your head as low as it lay i 
even now, when you shall lack tho power to lift it ' 
up again.” [ 

" Well, beloved,” answered Bothwell, if thoii 
be’st a whig, thou art a stout and a bravo one, and i 
so good-even to thee—Hadst best take thy nag | 
before the Comet makes the round; for 1 promise 
thee, he has stay’d less suspicious-looking persons.” , 
The stnmgcr seemed to think tliat tho hint was 
not to be neglected; ho flung down his reckoning, | 
and going into the stable, saddled and brought out 
a powerful black horse, now recruited by rest and 
forage, and turning to Morton, observed, I ride 
towards Milnwood, which I hear is your home: will . 
you give me the advantage and protection of your 
coqipany I ” I 

‘‘ Certainly,” said Morton; altliough there was 
something of gloomy and relentless severity in the j 
man’s manner, from which his mind recoiled. His ' 
companions, after a courteous good-night, broke up i 
and went off in different directions, some keeping , 
them company for about a mile, until they dropped ' 
off one by one, and the travellers were left alone. ! 

The company liad not long left the Howff, as j 
Blanc’s public-house was called, when the trumpets | 
and kettle-drums sounded. The troopers got under | 
ai*ms in the market-place at this unexpected sum- 1 
moiis, while, with faces of anxiety and earnestness, i 
Cornet Grahamc, a Idnsuiaii of Claverhousc, and the ; 
I’rovost of the borough, followed by half-a-dozen | 
soldiers, and town-olhcers with halberts, entered , 
the apartment of Nicl Blanc. | 

“ Guard the doors I” were the fii’st words which 
the Cornet spoke ; ‘‘ let no man leave the house.— 
So, Bothwell, how comes this? Did you not hear 
them sound boot and Siiddlc?” 

“ He was just going to quarters, sir,” said his 
comrade ; ho has had a bad fall.” 

‘‘ In a fray, 1 suppose?” said Grahame. If | 
you neglect duty in this way, your royal blood will 
hardly jirotect you.” i 

How have 1 neglected duty?” said Bothwell, ' 
sulkily. I 

“ You should liave been at quarters, Sergeant j 
Bothwell,” replied tho otiicer; “• you have lost a * 
golden opportunity. Here are news come that the ' 
Archbishop of St Andrews lias been strangely and 
foully assiissinatcd by a body of the rebel whigs, ' 
who pursued and stopped his carriage on Magus- j 
Muii*, iieai’ the town of St Andi’ews, dragged him i 
out, and dispatclied liim with their swords and | 
daggers.”^ ! 

All stood aghast at the intelligence. j 

“ Here are their descriptions,” continued the j 
Cornet, pulhug out a proclamation, “ the reward of ; 
a thousand merks is on each of their heads.” ! 

The test, tho test, and the qualification! ” said i 
Bothwell to Ilalliduy ; “ I know the meaning now j 
— Zounds, that wc should not have stopt him! Go ; 
saddle our horses, Halliday,—W as there one of tho ! 
men, Comet, very stout ami square-made, double¬ 
chested, thin in the flanks, hawk-nosed ? ” j 

‘‘ Stay, stay,” said Cornet Graliame, ‘‘ let me 
look at the paper.—Hackston of Rathillet, tall, ! 

black-haired.” i 

“ That is not my man,” said Bothwell. 

in the Appendix to Klrkton’s History of the Church of Scot¬ 
land, published by Cliorlcs Kirkpatrick Sliarpe, Esquire, 
Edinburg}., iai7. 
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^ John Balfour, called Burley, aquiline nose, red- 
haired, five feet eight inches in height’*- 

“ It is he—it is the very man!” said Both well; 
f skcllies-fearfully with one eye?” 

! “ Right,” continued Graham —“ rode a strong 

black horse, tiikeii from the primate at the time of 
the murder.” 

“ The very man,” exclaimed Bothwell, and the 
very horse I he was in this room not a quarter of 
an hour since.” 

I A few hasty inquiries tended still more to con¬ 
firm the opinion that the reservanl atul stern stran¬ 
ger was Balfour of Burley, the actual commander 
; of the band of assassins, who, in the fury of mis- 
j guided zeal, had murdered tlie primate, whom they 
; aceidentally met, as they wer(^ searching for another 
I person against whom they bon? enmity.^ In thcar 
j excited imagination, the ca.sual rencounter had tiie 
i appeai*ance of a providential interference, a)id they 
j put to dt'ath th(' archhisho]*, with circumstances of 
1 great and cold-blooded eniclty, under Die belied', 
i.tliat the Lord, as they expressed it, had delivere(i 
I ium into their liands.=* 

“ Horse, hors<', and pursue, my lads ! ” exclainu'd 
: (airnet Grahame ; the murdering dog’s head is 
j worth its weight in gold.” 


CHAPTER V. 

I Amine tlico, youth ! —it is no lintnan call — 

(■Joil’s ohim'h ia l(-aq;ner’d — liaste to imn ttie wall; 

Hitste wlipro the Itoflcmss hannors wave on hich, 

Sifi;naJ of lionour’d deatli, or victory ! .Iamkk DiiifK. 

Morton and his companion bad attained some 
distance from the town before either ot them ad- 
dr<?sse(i the otlier, Tliere was something, .as wo have 
observed, repulsive in the manner (»f the stranger, 
which prevented Morton from opening tlic con¬ 
versation, and lie himself seenu'd to liave no desire 
to talk, until, on a sudden, he abruptly demanded, 

What has your father’s son to do with such pro¬ 
fane mummeries as I find you this day engaged 
j in?” 

i ‘‘ I do my duty as a subject, and pursue my harm¬ 
less recreations according to my own pleasure,” 

1 replied Morton, somcwliat ofieuded. 

“ Is it your duty, think you, or that of any Chris¬ 
tian yotmg man, to bear anus in their cause who 
have poured out the blood of God’s saints in the 
wildeniess as if it had been water ? or is it a law- 
I fill recreation to waste time in shooting at a bunch 
I of feathers, and close your evening with wine-bib¬ 
bing in public-houses and niarket-towus, when He 
that is miglity is come into the land with his fan 
in his hand, to purge the wheat from the chaff?” 

** I suppose, from your style of conversation,” 
said Morton, “ that you are one of those who have 
thought proper to stand out against the Govern¬ 
ment. I must remind you tliat you are unneces¬ 
sarily using dangerous language in the prefieiicc of 
a mere stranger, and that tlie times do not render 
it safe for me to listen to it.” 

Thou canst not help it, Henry Morton,” said 
his companion j thy Master has his u’jes for thee, 


1 One Oarmfcbftel, fttieriff-depute In Fife, who had been active 
in enlorcinft the penal nieaenres against non-conformtsts. lie 
waa en the moors hunting, but receiving accidental information 
that a party was out in quest of him, he retumed home, and 


and when he calls, thou must obey. WeH 1 
thou hast not heard the call of a true preiudlOT, or 
thou hadst ere now been what thou wilt assuredly 
one day become.” 

‘‘We are of the presbyterian pemuasion, like 
yonrsolf,” said Moi'ton ; for his uncle’s family at¬ 
tended the ministry of one of tliose numerous pres¬ 
byterian clerg^Tiicn, u lio, complying with certain 
regulations, were licensed to preach without inter¬ 
ruption from tho Government. This indulgence^ 
as it was called, made a gi’eat schism among the j 
presbyterians, and those who accepted of it were 
severely censured by the more rigid sectaries, who 
refused the prolfered terms, 'i’hc stranger, there¬ 
for?, answered with great disdain to Morton’s pro 
fession of faith,— 

“ That is but an equivocation—a poor equivoca¬ 
tion. Ye listen on tlie Sabbath to a cold, w'orldly, 
time-serving discourse, from one who forgets hia 
high commission so much as to hold his apostleship 
by tlie fav'oiir of the courtiers and the falsi{l pre¬ 
lates, and ye eall that h(*aring the w'ord! 
tiie baits with wliicdi the devil has fished foil souls 
in tliese days of blood and darkness, tliat Black In¬ 
dulgence has hi^en the most destructive. An awful 
dispensation it has been, a .smiting of the shepherd 
and a scattering of tho sheep upon the moiiiitains 
—an uplifting cf one (diristian banner against an¬ 
other, and a fighting of tho wars of dai'kness with 
the swords of tin? ehildren of light!” 

“ My uncle,” said Morton, “ is of opinion, that 
w'o enjoy a reasonable freiMoin of conscience under 
rh(' indulged clergymen, and I must necessarily be 
guitlcd by liis sentinu'nts respecting the choice of 
a place of worship for liis family.” 

“ Your uncle,” said the horsemafn, “ is ono of 
those to whom the least lamb in his owm folds at 
>.lilnwoo(i is <learor tlian the w’hole Christian flock. 
He is one that could willingly bend down to the 
golden-calf of Bethel, and would have fished for 
the dust thereof when it was ground to powder twl 
ciist upon the watoi’s. Thy father was a manlfof 
another stamp.” 

“ My father,” replied Morton, “ was indeed a 
bi-ave and gallant man. And you may have lieai’d, 
sir, that ho fought for that royal family in whose 
name I wa,s this day carrying arms.” 

“ Ay; and had ho lived to see these days, he 
would have cursed the hour he ever drew sword in 
their cause. But more of '-his hei’eafter-—I jiromise 
thee full surely that thy hour will come, and tlieu 
the words tlvou ban now heard will stick in tliy 
bosom like barbed arrows. My road lies there.” 

He pointed towards a pass leading up ir:to a wild 
extent of dreary aiui desolate hills; but as he was 
about to turn his horse’s head ip to the rugged path 
which led from the high-road in that direction, an 
old woman wi*api^>ed in a I’ed cloak, who was sitting 
by the cross-way, arose, and approaching him, sai(^ 
in a mysterious tone of voice, “ If ye bp of our ain 
folk, g^gim up the pass the night for your lives. 
Tlien* is a lion in the path that is there. Tl^e cu¬ 
rate of Brothorstaue and ten soldiers hae beset the 
pass, to liac tlie Uvea of ony of our puir wan^rers 
that venture that gate to join wi’ Hami}to:^,and 
Ding^’all.” 


eecftped t}i« fote designed for him, wliieh beftU hii iKatma 
Arclxbialiop. 

» See Note C,--Murdtrm <>f AreXbUhap Sharpe. . 
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the persecuted folk dravvn to any head 
aoiong theitisclves ? ” demanded the stranger. 

About sixty or seventy horse and foot,” said 
the old dame; hut ewhow! they ai'e puirly armed, 
and warse fended wi’ victual.” 

God will help his own,” said the horseman. — 
“ Which way shall 1 take to join them?” 

It’s a mere impossibility this night,” said the 
woman, “ tlie troopers keep sac strict a guard; and 
they say there’s strange news come frae the east, 
that makes them rage in their cruelty mair fierce 
than ever — Ye maun take shelter soinegate for the 
night before ye get to the muii's, and keep yoursell 
in hiding till tlic grey o’ the morning, and tlieii 
you may find your way througli the Drake Alos,.. 
When 1 heard the awl'u’ threatenings o’ the o[>- 
pressors, '] e’en took my cloak aUiut me, and sate 
down by the wayside, to warn ony of our puir scat¬ 
tered remnant that clianci'd to come this gate, be- 
lore they fell ink) the nets of the spoilers.” 

“ jjavc you a house near this?” said the stran- 
and can you give me hiduig there?” 

> “ 1 have,” said tlie old udinan, ‘‘ a hut by the 
^\ay-side, it may be a mile from bciiee; but four 
men of IJelial, called dragoons, are lodgc'd therein, 
to spoil my household goods at their plea-^iire, be¬ 
cause 1 will not wait ujion the thowless, thrlfiloss, 
fissenless ministry of tliat carnal man, Jolm Half- 
text, the curate.” 

Good-night, gooil woman, and thanks for thy 
counsel,” said the stranger, as he rode away. 

“ The blessings of the prennise upon you!” re¬ 
turned the old dame; “ may He keep you that can 
keep you! ” 

“ Amen!” said the traveller; “ for where to 
liide my head this night, mortal skill cannot dii'ect 
me.” 

‘‘ I am very sorry for your distress,” said Mor¬ 
ton ; and had 1 a house or place of shelUn* that 
could be called my own, 1 almost think 1 would 
utmost rigour of the law rather than leave 
yoiT ill such a strait. But my uncle is so alarmed 
at the pains and penalties denounced by the laws 
against sucli as comfort, receive, or consort with 
intercommuned i>ersons, that he has strictly forbid¬ 
den all of us to bold any intercourse with them.” 

“ It is no less tlian 1 cxpeck’d,” said the stran¬ 
ger; ‘‘nevertheless, I might be received without 
his knowledge ; — a bam, a hay-loft, a cart-shed — 
any place where 1 could stretch me down, would be 
to my habits like a tabernacle of silver set about 
with planks of cedar.” 

“ I assure you,” said Morton, much embarrassed, 
“ that I have not tlie means of receiving you at 
Milnwood without my uncle’s consent and know¬ 
ledge ; nor, if I could do so, would I think myself 
justifiable in engaging him unconsciously in a dan¬ 
ger, which, most of 2l otliers, he fears and depre¬ 
cate.” 

“ Well,” said the traveller, “ 1 have but one word 
to say. Did you ever hear your father mention 
John Balfour of Burley?” 

“ Hk ancient friend and comrade, who saved his 
life, almost the loss of his own, in the battle 
of Lq«i^nar8ton-Moor?—Often, very often.” 

am that Balfour,” said his companion. “Yon¬ 
der stands thy uncle’s house; I see the light among 
tlie trees. The avenger of blood is behind me, and 
my death certain unless I have refuge there. Now, 
make tJiy choice, young man, to shrink fixim the 


side of thy father’s friend, like a thief in the night, 
and to leave him exposed to the bloody doatli from 
which he rescued thy father, or to expose thine 
uncle’s worldly goods to such peril, as, in this per¬ 
verse generation, attends those who give a morsel 
of bread or a draught of cold water to a Christian 
man, wdieii porisliiiig for lack of refresliraent 1 ” 

A thousand recollections thronged on the mind 
of Morton at once. His father, whose memory he 
idolized, had often enlarged upon his obligations 
to this man, and regretted that, after having been 
long comrades, they bad parted in some unkindness 
at the time wlieu the kingdiuu of Scotland w'as 
divided into Rcsolutioiiers and I’rotesters; the for¬ 
mer of whom adhered to Charles 11. after his fa 
ther’s d<‘at}» ujkui the scalfold, while the Protesters 
inclined rather to a union witii the triumphant 
Republicans. The stern fanaticism of Burley had 
attached him to this latter l>arty, and tlie comrades 
bad parted in disjdcasure, never, as it haj)i>ene(l. 
to meet again. ^I’liese cireumstances Ihe deceased 
Colonel Morton bad often mentioned to his sou, 
and always with an exfires.iioii of deep regret that 
he bad never in any maimer been enabled t<» repay 
the as.sistanee which on more tluui one occasion 
he had received from Burley. 1 

To hasten Morton's decision, the night-wind, as j 
it swept along, brought from a distance the sullen | 
.sound of a ki'ttle-dnim, which, seemhxg to approach ’ 
nearer, intimaU'd that a body of hor.-.e wore upon j 
their march towards them. * 

“ it must be Claverliouse, with the rest of liis ! 
regiment. What can have oceasioinnl this night- 
march ? If you go on, you fall into their hands — 
if you turn back towards the borough-town, you are 
in no less diuiger from Cornet Graliame’s paily — 
the path to the hill is beset. 1 must shelter you at 
Milnwood, or exjmse you to instant death; — but 
the punishment of the law sliall fall u])on myself, 
as in justice it should, not u]>on my uncle. — 
Follow' me.” 

Burley, wdio had awaited his resolution with great 
composure, now followed him in silence. 

The house of Milnwood, built by the father of 
the preseut proprietor, was a deccut mansion, suit¬ 
able to the size of the estate, but, since the acces¬ 
sion of thi.s ow ner, it had been suffered to go con¬ 
siderably into disrepair. At some little distance 
from the house stood the court of offices. Here 
Morton paused. 

“ 1 mu.st leave you here for a little while,” he 
w'hisj>ered, “ until 1 can provide a bed for you in 
the house.” 

“ 1 care little for such delicacy,” said Burley; 

“ for thirty }'ears this head has rested oftener on 
the turf, or on the next grey etone, tlian upon 
either wool or down, A draught of ale, a morsel of 
bread, to say my prayei’s, an^*l to stretch me upon 
dry hay, were to me as good as a painted chamber 
and a prince’s kible.” 

It occurred to Morton at the same moment, that 
to attempt to introduce the fugitive within the 
bouse, would materially increase tlie danger of de¬ 
tection. Accordingly, having struck a light with 
implements l6ft in the stable for tliat purpose, aud 
liaving fastened up their horses, he assigned Burley, 
for liis place of repose, a wooden bed, placed in a 
loft half-full of hay, which an out-of-door domestic 
had occupied, mitil dismissed by his uncle in one 
of those fits of parsimony which became more rigid 
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iroin day to day. In thitJ untenantod loft Morton 
foft liis companion, with a caution so to shade his 
i: 2 :ht that no rofiection might be seen from the 
window’, and a promise that ho would y)resontly 
return with such rcfreshmei.ts as ho might be able 
to procure at that late hour. This last, indeed, was 

feubject on wliich he felt by no means conhdent, 
lor the power of obtaining even the most ordinary 
provisions depended entirely upon the humour in 
\vl)ich he might liappeu to find iiis uncle’s sole coii- 
(idant, the old housekeeper. If she chanced to be 
a-bed, which was vcit likely, or out of Imiaour, 
which was not less so, Mort(»n well knew’ the case 
to he at least problematical. 

(’ursing in his lioaH the sordlil parsimonv which 
jwrvaded evary part of his uncle’s establishment, 

110 gave the usual gentle knock at the bolted door 
oy which he was accustomed to seek admittance 
when accident had detained him abroad beyond the 
«‘arly and established hours of rest at tlu' house of 
.Miliiwood. It was a sort of hesitating taj>, which 
carried a-n acknowledgment of transgression in its 
^ ery sound, and .seemed rather to solicit than com¬ 
mand attention. After it had been repeated again 
luid again, the housekoej^er, grumbling betwixt her 
l/’Oth as she rose from the cliimney corner in the 

l iali, and wrapping her chc'cked handkerchief round j 
!;er head to .secure her from the cold air, paet'd j 
!;cross the stone-passage, and repeated a <’ar<‘ful j 
‘‘ "Wha’s there at this time o’ night l” mm’e than ! 
once before she undid the bolts and bio's, and can- 
ti*)usly opened the door. 

This is a fine time o’ night, Mr Henry,” said 
the old dame, witii the tyraimic iiisolenee of .a spoilt 
and favourite domestic — “ a braw time o’ night jokI 
a bonny, to disturb a peaceful house in, and to k'*e|> 
jpiiet folk out o’ their beds waiting for you. Your 
uncle ’» been in his maist three lioiirs syne, and 
Robin’s ill o’ the rlieuniatize, and he’s to his bed 
loo, and sae I had to sit up for ye mysoil, lor as 
sail* a hoast as I hue.” 

Here she coughed once or twice, in further evi- 
<lonce of the egregious inconvenience which .she 
had sustained. 

“ Much obliged to you, Alison, and many kind 
thanks.” 

Hegh, sirs, sae fair-fasliioned as w'e are ! Mony 
folk ca’ mo Mistress Wilson, ajid Milnwood himsell 
is (lie only ane about tins town thinks o’ ca’iiig me 
Alison, and indeed he as afteii says Mrs Alison as 
ony other thing.” 

Well, then, Mistress Alison,” said Moi*ton, 1 
really am sorry to have ke])t you up waiting till 1 
came in.” 

“ And now that you are come in, Mr Henry,” 
said the cross old woman, what for do you no tak 
up your candle and gang to your bed I and mind 
yo dinna let the candle sw'eal as ye gang alang the 
wainscot parlour, and hand a’ the house scouiing 
to get out tlie grease again.” 

“ But, Alison, I really must have something to 
eat, and a di’aught of ale, before 1 go to bed.” 

Eat ? —^ and ale, Mr Henry ? My certie, ye ’rc 

111 to serve \ Do ye think we havena heard o’ your 
grand popinjay w’ark yonder, and how ye bleezed 
away as mncltle pouther as wad hae shot a’ tlie 
wiid-fowl that we’ll want utween and Candlemas — 
and then ganging majoring to the piper’s Howft’ wi* 
a’ the idle loons in the country, and sitting there 
tirling, at your poor imclc’s cost, nac doubt, wi’ a* 


the scatf and raff o’ the water side, till 

and then coming hame and crying for ale, as if y^ 

w ere maister and rnair !” 

Extremely v('xed, yet anxious, on account of his 
guest, to procure refreshments if possible, Morton 
suppressed his reseiitincnt, and good-humouredly 
assured Mi’s \Mlson, that lie was really both hun¬ 
gry and thii’sty; “ and as for the shooting at the 
])opiiijay, I have heard you say you have been there 
yourself, Mrs Wilson — I wish you had come to look 
at us.” 

‘‘ Ah, Maister Henry,” said tlie old dame, 1 
wisli ye biiina beginning to learn the way of blaw- 
ing in a woman’s lug wi’ a’ your wliilly-wlia’s 1 — 
Awcel, sae ye dinna practise them but on auld 
waves like me, the less matter. But tak heed o 
the young queans, lad.—ropinjay—yc think your- 
soll a braw fellow enow; and troth! ” (surveying 
him with the candle), there’s nae fault to find 
i’ the outside, if the inside bo conforming. ;Bnt 1 
mind, when I was a gilpy of a lassock, seeijS^i tha 
Duke, that was him tiiat lost his head at LoJSun 
—folk said it wasna a very gude ane, but it was 
aye a sair loss to him, pair gentleman—Av/eel, he 
wan the popinjay, for few cared to win it ower his 
Crace’s head—weel, he had a comely presence, 
and wlien a’ the gentles mounted to show theii’ ca- 
jicns his Brace w as as near to me as I am to y(»u : 
and he said to me, ‘ Tak tent o’ yoursell, my bonny 
lassie (these were his very words), for my horse is 
not very chancy.—And now', as yo say ye liad sae 
little to eat or drink, 1 ’ll let you see that I havena 
been sae umnindfu’ o' you; for I dinna tliink it’s 
safe for young folk to gang to their bed on an empty 
stamucli.” 

To do Mrs Wilson justice, her nocturnal ha¬ 
rangues upon such occasions not unfrequently ter¬ 
minated with this sage apophthegm, which always 
prefaced the ])i’oducing of some provision a little 
better than ordinary, such as she now placed be¬ 
fore him. Ill fact, the principal object of her wa^cr* 
dering was to display her consequence and love ol 
power: for Mrs Wilson was not, at the bottom, an 
iil-tempcred woman, and certainly loved her old 
and young master (both of whom she tormented 
extremely) better than any one else in the world. 
JShe now eyed IVIr Henry, as she called him, with 
great complacency, as he partook of her good cheer. 

“ iMuckle gude may it do ye, my bonny man. 1 
trow ye dinna get . ic a skirl-m-the-pau as that at 
Niel Blaiie’.s, His wife wa,s a canny body, and could 
dress things very wccl for ane in her line o’ busi¬ 
ness, but no like a gentleman’s housekeeper, to be 
sui’e. But 1 doubt the daughter’s a silly thing— 
an unco cockernony she had busked on her head at 
the kirk last Sunday. I am doubting that there will 
be new s o’ a’ thae braws. But my auld eeu’s draw¬ 
ing thegither;—dinna burry yoursell, my bonny 
man; tak mind about the putting out the candle, 
and there’s a horn of ale, and,a glass of clow- 
gillic-iiow er water; I dinna gie ilka body tyit— I 
keep it for a pain 1 hae whiles in my ain sts[mac1), 
jmd it’s better for your young blood thim brandy. 
Sae, gudo-night to ye, Mr Henry, and see j^at ye 
tak gude care o* the candle.” \ 

Morton promised to attend punctually to ller 
caution, and requested her not to be alarmed if she 
heard the door opened, as slie knew he must again, 
as usual, look to his horse, and arrange him foi 
the night. Mrs Wilson tiieu reti’eated and Mortoii; 
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up Ilia provisions, wjvs about to hasten to 
*a giicj&t, when the nodding head of the old house¬ 
keeper was again thrust in at the door, with an 
admonition to remember to take an account of his 
ways before he laid himself do\Mi to rest, and to 
pray for protection during the hours of darkness. 

Such were the manners of a certain class of do¬ 
mestics, once common in Scotland, and perhaps still 
to be found in some old manor-houses in its remote 
counties. They were fixtures in the family they 
belonged to; and as they never conceived the pos¬ 
sibility of such a thing as dismissal to be within 
the chances of their lives, they were, of course, sin¬ 
cerely attached to every member of it.^ On the 
other hand, when spoiled by the indulgence or in¬ 
dolence of their superiors, they were very apt to 
become ill-tempered, self-sufficient, and tyrannical; 
so much so, tliat a mistress or master would some¬ 
times almost have wished to exchange their cross- 
grained fidelity for the smooth and accommodating 
duplj<^ty of a modem menial. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Yea, this man’s brow, like to a tragic leaf, 

Fortellft the nature of a tragic volume. 

bHAKSPEAr.K. 

Being at length rid of the housekeepers pre¬ 
sence, Morton made a collection of what he had 
reserved from the provisions set before him, and 
1 prepared to carry tliem to his concealed guest. 
I He did not think it necessary to take a light, being 
i perfectly acquainted with every ttira of the road; 
I and it was lucky ho did not do so, for he had hardly 
i stepped beyond the threshold ore a heavy tramp- 
i ling of horses announced that the body of cavalry, 

I whose kettle-drums^ they had before heard, wore in 
j the act of passing along the high-road which winds 
I round the foot of the bank on which the house of 
! Milnwood was placed. He heard the commanding- 
It^Slcer distinctly give the word halt. A pause of 
silence followed, interrupted only by the occasional 
neighing or pawing of an impatient charger. 

‘‘ Whose house is this ?” said a voice, in a tone 
of authority and command. 

Milnwood, if it like your honour,” was the rc- 

ply. 

" Is the owner well affected 1 ” said the inquirer. 

“ He complies with tlie orders of Government, 
and frequents an indulged minister,” was the re¬ 
sponse. 

“ Hum ! ay 1 indulged ? a mere mask for trea¬ 
son, very impolitically allowed to those who are too 
great cowards to wear their principles barefaced.— 
Had we not better send up a party, and search the 
house, in case some of the bloody villains concerned 
in this heatlienish butchery may be concealed in 
it?” 

Ere Morton could recover from the alarm into 
which this proposal had thrown him, a third speaker 
rejoined, I cannot think it at all necessary; Miln¬ 
wood is an infirm, hypochondriac old man, who 
never meddles with politics, and loves his money- 
bagsHi^d bonds better than anything else in the 
, world. His nephew, I hear, was at the wappen- 
f}cl|i^aw to-day, and gained the popinjay, which does 

1 See Note Domestics* 

• Regunental music ts never played at night. But who can 
MSure 08 that cuch was not the custom in Charles the Second’s 


not look like a fanatic. I sliould think they are uK 
gone to bed long since, and an alarm at this time 
of night might kill the poor old man.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the leader, if that be so, to 
search the house would be lost time, of which we 
have but little to throw away. Gentlemen of the 
Lifc-G uards, forward—March! ” 

A few notes on the trumpet, mingled with tlie 
occasional boom of the kettle-drum, to mark the 
cadence, joined with the tramp of hoofs, and the 
clash of arms, announced that the troop had re¬ 
sumed its march. The moon broke out as the lead¬ 
ing files of the column attained a hill up which the 
road winded, and showed indistinctly the glittering 
of the steel-caps; and the dark figures of the horses 
and riders might be imperfectly traced through tlie 
gloom. They continued to advance up the hill, aiul 
sweep over the top of it in such long succession as 
intimated a considerable numerical force. 

When the last of them had disappeared, young 
Morton resumed his purpose of visiting his gue.^t. 
Upon entering the place of refuge, he found him 
seated on his liumble couch with a pocket Bible 
open in his hand, which he seemed to study with 
intense meditation. His broadsword, which lie had 
unsheathed in the first alarm at the arrival of the 
dragoons, lay naked across his knees, and the little 
taper that stood beside him upon the old chest, 
which served the purpose of a table, threw a pai‘- 
tial and imperfect light upon those stern and harsh 
features, in whicli ferocity was rendered more .so¬ 
lemn and dignified by a wild eivst of tragic enthu¬ 
siasm. His brow was that of one in whom some 
strong overmastering principle has overwhelmed all 
other passions and feelings, like the sw^ell of a high 
spring-tide, when the usual cliffs and breakers va¬ 
nish from the eye, and their existence is only indi¬ 
cated by the chafing foam of the waves that burst 
and wheel over them. He raised liis head, aftcT 
Morton had contemplated him for about a minute. 

“ I perceive,” said IMorton, looking at his sword, 
‘‘ that you heard the horsemen ride by ; their pas¬ 
sage delayed me for some minutes.” 

“ 1 .‘scarcely heeded them,” said Balfour; my 
hour is not yet come. That I shall one day fall into 
their hands, and be honourably associated with the 
saints whom they have slaughtered, I am full w'ell 
.aware. And 1 would, young man, that the hour 
were come; it should be as w'elcomo to me as over 
wedding to bridegroom. But if my Master has 
more work for me on earth, 1 must not do his la¬ 
bour grudgingly.” 

“ Eat and refresh yourself,” said Morton ; to¬ 
morrow your safety requires you should leave this 
place, in order to gain the hills, so soon as you 
can see to distinguish the track through the mo¬ 
rasses.” 

“ Young man,” returned Balfour, you are al¬ 
ready weary of me, and would be yet more so, per¬ 
chance, did you know the task upon which I have 
been lately put. And I w'onder not tliat it should 
be so, for there ai’e times when I am weary of my¬ 
self. Think \ on not it is a sore trial for flesh and 
blood, to be called upon to execute the righteous 
judgments of Heaven while we are yet in the body, 
and continue to retain that blinded sense and sym¬ 
pathy for carnal suffering, which makes our own 

time? Tai I am well informed on this point, the kettle drums 
shall clash on. ns adding something to the pictufeaque effuct of 
the night march. 
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tlesh tlirUi when we strike a gasii upt)a the body of 
another? And think you, that when some prime 
t)Tant haa been removed from his place, that the 
instruments of his punishment can at all times look 
back on tlieir share in his downfall with tlrm and 
uiisliakeu nerves ? Must they not sometimes even 
question tlie truth of that inspiration which they 
have felt and acted under?—must tiiey not some¬ 
times doubt the origin of that strong impulse with 
which their pi*ayers for heavenly direction under 
difficulties liave been inwardly answered and con¬ 
firmed, and confuse, in their disturbed apprehen¬ 
sions, the responses of 'J’rulh itself with some strong 
delusion of the enemy ? ” 

" These are subjects, Mr Balfour, on which 1 am 
ill qualified to converse with you,” answered Mor¬ 
ton ; “ but 1 omi 1 should strongly doubt the origin 
of any inspiration wliich seemed to dictate a line 
of conduct contniry to those feelings uf uatm*al 
humanity which Heaven has assigned to us as the 
general law of our conduct.” 

Balfour seemed somewliat disturbed, and drew 
liimself hastily up, but immediately composed him¬ 
self, and answered coolly, “It is natural you should 
tlvink so ; you are yet in the dungeon-lioube of the 
law, a pit darker than that into wiiidi Jeremiaii v>us 
plunged, even the dungeon of Makaiali the son of 
Hamelmelech, where there was no water but mire. 
Yet is the seal of the coveiiaut upon your forehead, 
and the son of the righteous, wlio resistetl to blood 
where the banner wais spread on the mountains, 
shall not he utterly lost, as one of the children of 
darkness. Trow ye, that in tliis day of bitterness 
and calamity, nothing is required at our hands but 
to keep the moral law as far as our caimal frailty 
will permit ? Think ye our conquests must be only 
over our corrupt and evil alfectious aud passions ? 
No—we are called upon, when we have gii’ded up 
our loins, to run the race boldly, and when we have 
drawn tJie sword, we are enjoined to smite tlie un¬ 
godly, though he be our neighbour, and tlie man 
of power and cruelty, though he were of our own 
kindred, and the friend of our own bc^som.” 

“ Tliese ;ire the sentiments,” said Morton, “ tliat 
your enemies impute to you, and w Inch palliate, if 
they do uot vindic’ate, the einiel measui’es which 
tile council have directed against you. They affirm, 
that you pretend to derive your rule of action from 
what you call an inward light, rejecting the re¬ 
straints of legal magistracy, of national law, and 
even of common humanity, when in opposition to 
w hat you call the spirit w ithin you.” 

“ They do us wrong,” answered the Covenanter; j 
“ it is they, perjui*ed as they are, who have rejected , 
all law, both divine and civil, and who now per- I 
secute us for adliereiice to the Solenm League and 
Covenant betw'eeii (Jod and the kingdom of Scot¬ 
land, to w hicli all of them, save a few popish ma- 
lignauts, Iiavo sworn in former days, and which 
tliey now burn in the market-places, and tread un¬ 
der foot in derision. When this Charles Stuart re¬ 
turned to these kingdoms, did the malignants bring 
him back ? They had tried it with strong liand,— 
but they failed, 1 «row. Could James Grahame of 
MontitMje, and his Highland caterans, have put him 
again in the place of his father ? 1 tliink their heads 
on the Westport told another tale for many a long 
day. It was the w'orkei*s of the glorious work — 
die reformers of the beauty of the tabernacle, that 
called him again to the high place from which his 


father fell. And what has been oui’ reward ?lh 
the words of tlie prophet, ‘ We looked forj^itltce, 
but no good came; and for a time of healui, and 
behold trouble—The snorting of liis horses was 
heard from Dan; the whole land trembled at the 
sound of the neighing of his strong ones ; for they 
are conie> and have devoured the land all that 
is in it.’” 

“ Mr Balfour,” answered Morton, “ 1 neither 
imdertake to subscribe to or refute your complaints 
against the Government, f have endeavoimed to 
repay a debt duo to the comrade of my father, by 
giving you shelter in your distress, but yon will ex¬ 
cuse me from engaging myself either in your cause, 
or in controversy. 1 will leave you to repose, and 
heartily wish it were in my power to render your 
condition more comfortable.” 

“ But 1 shall see you, I trust, in the morning, 
ere I depart ? I am uot a man whose bowels yearn 
after kindred and friends of this world. When I 
put my hand to the plough, I entered into a cove¬ 
nant with my worldly afiections that I should not 
j look back on tlie things I left behind me. Yertlie 
I son of mine ancient comrade is to me as mine own, 
and I cannot behold him without the deep and firm 
belief that 1 shall one day see him gird on liij 
sword ill the dear and precious cause for which his 
father fought and bled.” 

With a promise on Morton’s part that he would 
call the refugee when it was time for him to pursue 
his journey, they parted for the night, 

Mortou retired to a few liom’s’ rest; but his ima¬ 
gination, distm’bed by the events of the day, did 
not permit him to enjoy sound repose. There was 
a blended vision of horror before him, in which Ina 
new friend' seemed to be a principal actor. The 
fair form of Edith Belleudeu also mingled in his 
dream, weeping, and with dishevelled hair, aud ap¬ 
pearing to call on him for comfort aud assishmee, 
which he had not in his power to render. He awoke 
from these unrefreshing slumbers with a feverish 
impulse, and a heart which foi*eboded disask^). 
There was already a tinge of dazzling lustre on riio 
verge of the distant hills, and the dawui was abroad 
in all tlie freshness of a summer morning. 

“ 1 have sli pt too long,” he exclaimed to liim* 
self, “ and must now hasten to forward the journey 
of this unfortunate fugitive.” 

He dressed liimself as fast .as possible, opened the 
door of tlie house with as little noise as he could, 
and hastened to the place of refuge occupied by 
the Covenanter. Morton entered on tiptoe, for tlie 
determined tone and mtinner, as well as the un¬ 
usual language and sentiments of tins singular indi¬ 
vidual, had struck him with a sensation approach¬ 
ing to awe. Balfour was still asleep. A ray of light 
streamed on liis uncurtained couch, and showed to 
Morton tlie working of his harsh features, which 
seemed agitated by some strong internal cause of 
disturbance. He had not undressed. Both his ai’ma 
were above the bed-cover, the right liand strongly 
clenched, and occasionally making that abortive 
attempt to strike, whicK usually attends dreams of 
violence ; the left was extended, and agitated, from 
time to time, by a movement as if repulsina^me 
one. The perspiration stood on liis brow, “ like imb- 
bles in a late disturbed stream,” and these mao^ks 
of emotion were accompanied with broken words 
which escaped from him at intervals—Thon art 
taken, Judas—thou axt taken—Cling not to my 
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I —cUng not to my knees—hew him down!— 

j Aw|®8t? Ay, a priest of Baal, to be bound and 
I slam, feven at the brook Kishon.—Fire-arms will 
, not prevail against him—Strike—thrust with the 
i 3old iron!—put him out of pain—put him out of 
; pain, were it but for the sake of his grey lAairs/* 
i Much alarmed at the import of these expressions, 
i whicli seemed to burst from him even in sleep with 
I the stem energy accompanying the perpetration of 
j some act of violence, Morton shook his guest by 
i the shoulder in order to awake him. The first 
j words be uttered were, “ Bear me where ye will, 
I will avouch the deed 1” 

I His glance around having then fully awakened 
I him, he at once assumed all the stem and gloomy 
I composure of his ordinary manner, and throwing 
j himself on his knees, before speaking to Morton, 
I poured fortli an ejaculatory prayer for the suffering 
; Church of Scotland, entreating that the blood of 
j her murdered saints and mart^TS might be pre¬ 
cious in the sight of Heaven, and that the shield 
j of the Almiglity might be spread over the scattered 
i remnant, who, for His name’s sake, were abiders 
j in the wilderness. Vengeance—speedy and ample 
I vengeance on the oppressors—was the concluding 
I petition of his devotions, which he expressed alouvl 
I ‘m strong and emphatic language, rendered more 
, impressive by the Orientalism of Scripture. 

I When he had finished his prayer he arose, and 
I taking Morton by the arm, they descended together 
I to the stable, wlicro the Wanderer fto give Burley 
I a title which was often conferred on nis sect) began 
j to make his horse ready to })ursue his journey. 

Wlien the animal was sa<ldle<l and bridled, Burley 
j requested Morton to walk' with him a g\in-shot into 
{ tlie wood, and direct him to the right road for 
gaining the nujors. Morton readily complied, au<I 
they walked for some time in silence under tlio 
shade of some fine old trees, pursuing a sort of 
natural path, winch, after passing through wood¬ 
land for about half a mile, led into the bare and 
country which extends to the foot of the hills, 
'^here was little conversation between them, un¬ 
til at length Burley suddenly asked Morton, “ Wlic- 
ther the words he liad spoken over-niglit had borne 
fruit in his miud ?” 

Morton answered, “ That he remained of the 
I same opinion which lie had formerly held, and was 
detennined, at least as far and as long as possible, 
to unite the duties of a good Christian with those 
of a peaceful subject.” 

" Ill other words,” replied Burley, “ you are de¬ 
sirous to serve both God and Mammon—to be one 
day professing tlie tinitli with your lips, and the 
next day in arms, at the command of carnal and 
tyrannic authority, to shed the Woo«l of those who 
for the truth have forsaken all things! Think ye,” 
he continued, ‘‘ to touch pitch and remain unde¬ 
filed ? to mix in the ranks of malignants, papists, 
papa-prelatists, latitudinariaiis, and scoffers; to par- 
lake of their sports, which are like the meat offered 
unto idols; to hold intercourse, perchance, wdth 
their daughters, as the sons of God with the daugh¬ 
ters of men in the world before the flood?—think 
you,|^ say, to do all these things, and yet remain 
fre^^om pollution 1 I say unto you, that all com¬ 
munication with the enemies of the Church is the 
accursed thing which God hateth! Touch not— 
, taste not^handle not I And grieve not, young man, 
as if vou alone were called upon to subdue your 


carnal affections, and renounce the pleasures which 
are a snare to your feet— 1 say to you, that the 
Son of David hath denounced no better lot on the 
whole generation of mankind.” 

He then mounted Ids horse, and turning to Mor¬ 
ton, repeated the text of Scripture, An heavy yoke 
was ordained for the sons of Adam from the day 
they go out of their mother’s womb, till the day 
that they return to the Mother of aU tilings ; from 
him who is clothed in blue silk and weareth a crown, 
even to him who weareth simple linen,—wrath, 
envy, trouble, and unquietness, rigour, strife, and 
fear of death iu the time of rest.” 

Having uttered these words, he set his horse in 
motion, and soon disappeared among the boughs of 
the forest. 

** Farewell, stern enthusiast I ” said Morton, look¬ 
ing after him. ‘‘In some moods of my mind, how 
dangerous would be the society of such a compa¬ 
nion ! If I am unmoved by his zeal for abstract 
doctrines of faith, or rather for a peculiar mode of 
worsldp” (such was the purport of his reflections), 

‘‘ can 1 be a man, and a Scotchman, and look with 
indifference on that persecution which has made 
wise men mad ? Was not the Ciiuse of freedom, civil 
and religious, that for which my father fought ? and 
shall I do well to remain inactive, or to take the part ( 
of an oppressive government, if there should appeal 
any rational prospect of redi’essing the insufferable 
wrongs to which my misenible countrj'men are sub¬ 
jected?— And yet, who shall warrant me that these 
people, rendered wild by persecution, would not, in 
tlie hour of victory, be as cruel and as intolerant as 
those by whom they are now hunted down ? What 
degree of moderation, or of mercy, can be expected 
from this Bimley, so dLstiiigiiislied jis one of their 
principal champions, and who seems oven now to be 
rooking from some recent deed of violence, and to 
feel stings of reinoi'se which even his enthusiasm j 
cannot altogetlier stifle ? 1 am weai'v of seeing no¬ 
thing but violence and fury around me — now as¬ 
suming the mask of lawful authority, now taking 
that of religious zeal. I am sick of my country— 
of myself—of my dependent situation — of my re¬ 
pressed feelings—of these woods—of that river— 
of that house—of all but—Edith, and she can 
never be mine ! Why should I haunt her walks?— 
>vhy encourage my own delusion, and perhaps hers ? 
She can never be mine : her grandmother’s pride-— 
the opposite prineijOes of oui' families — my wretch¬ 
ed stii to of dependence—a poor miserable slave, for 
[ have not even the wages of a servant,—all cir¬ 
cumstances give the lie to the vain hope that we 
can ever be united. Why then protract a delusion 
so painful ? 

“ But I am no slave,” he said aloud, and draw¬ 
ing himself up to his full stature —no slave, in 
ouo respect surely. 1 can change my abode—my 
father’s sword is mine, and Europe lies open before 
me, as before him and hundreds besides of my 
countr^Tnen, who have filled it with the fame ot 
their exploits. Perhaps some lucky chance may 
mise mo to a rank with our lluthvens, our Lesleys, 
our Mo u'oes, the chosen leaders of the famous Pro¬ 
testant champion, Gustavus Adolphus—or if not a 
soldier’s life or a soldier’s grave.” 

When he had formed this determination, ho found 
liimself near the door of hia uncle’s liouse, and ro- 
Bolved to lose no time in making him a<^UEinted 
with it. 
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** Another glance of Edith’s eye, another walk by 
Edith’s side, and my resolution would melt away. 

I win take an irrevocable step, therefore, and then 
see her for the last time.” 

In this mood he entered the wainscotted parlour, 
in which his uncle was already placed at his morn¬ 
ing’s refreshment, a huge plate of oatmeal porridge, 
j with a corresponding allowance of butter-milk. The 
favourite housekeeper was in attendance, half stand¬ 
ing, half resting on the back of a chair, in a posture 
betwixt freedom and respect. The old gentleman 
had been remarkably tall in his earlier days, an 
advantage which he now lost by stooping to such a 
I degree, that at a meeting, where there was wme 
j dispute concerning the sort of arch which should 
j be thrown over a considerable brook, a facetious 
i neighbour proposed to offer Milnwood a handsome 
sum for his curved backbone, alleging that he would 
sell anything that belonged to him. Splay feet of 
unusual size, long thin hands, garnished with nails 
w'hicli seldom felt the steel, a wrinkled and puck- 
j ered visage, the length of which corresponded with 
that of his person, together witli a pair of little 
sharp barj^ain-making grey eyes, that seemed eter¬ 
nally looking out for tlieir advantage, completed 
the highly unpromising exterior of Mr Morton of 
Alilnwood. As it would have been very injudicious 
! to have lodged a liberal or benevolent disposition 
in such an unworthy cabinet, nature had suited his 
I person with a mind exactly in confonnity with it,— 
j that is to say, mean, selfish, and covetous, 
i When this amiable personage was aware of the 
' presence of his nephew, he hastened, before ad- 
' dressing him, to swallow the spoonful of porridge 
; wliich he W'as in the act of conveying to his mouth, 
luid as it chanced to be scalding hot, the pain oc- 
I casioned by its descent down his throat and into 
i his stomach, inflamed the ill-humour with which he 
j was already prepai’ed to moot liis kinsman. “ The 
. deil take them that made them! ” was his first eja- 
j culation, apostrophizing his mess of porridge. ! 
i They’re gude parritch eneugh,” said MrsWil- 
! son, “ if ye wad but take time to sup them. I made 
' them mysell; but if folk winiia hae patience, they 
i should get their thrapples causewayed.” 

, llaud your peace, Alison ! I was speaking to 
i my nevoy. — How is this, sir?—and wiiat sort o’ 

^ scampering gates are these o’ going on? Ye were ' 
I not at hamo last night till near midnight.” : 

j Thereabouts, sir, I believe,” answered Morton, ! 

in an indifferent tone. i 

! “ Thereabouts, sir?—What sort of an answer is I 

I that, sir? Why came ye na hame when other folk i 
j left the grund?” j 

1 suppose you know the reason very well, sir,” ' 
said Morton; " I had the fortune to be the best 
niai’ksman of the day, and remained, as is usual, to 
give some little entertainment to the other young 
men.” 

The deevil ye did, sir! And ye come to tell 
i me that to my face? You pretend to gie enter- 
( tainments, that canna come by a dinner except by 
! sorm’ng on a carefu’ man like me ? But if ye put 
i me to charges, I’se work it out o’ ye. I seena why 
j yo sUouldna baud the pleugh, now tliat the pleugh- 
man has left us; it wad set ye better than wearing 
thae green duds, and wasting your siller on powther 
I and lead; it wad put ye in an honest calling, and 
j wad keep ye in bread without being behadden to 
j ODyane,” 


^ I am very ambitious of learning such a callhs^ 
sir, but I don't understand driving the plougHt” 

‘‘ And what for no? It’s easier than your gun* 
ning and archery that ye like sae week Auld 
Davie is ca’ing it e’en now, and ye may be goads- 
man for the first twa or three days, and tak tent ya 
dinna o’erdrive the ow'sen, and then ye will be fit to 
gang between the stilts. Ye ’ll ne’er leam younger, 
i’ll be yom* caution. Haggie-holm is heavy land, 
and Davie is ower auld to keep the coulter down 
now.” 

“ I beg pardon for interrupting you, sir, but I 
have formed a scheme for myself, which will have 
the same effect of relieving you of the burden and 
charge attending ray company.” 

"Ay? Indeed? a scheme o’ yours? that must 
be a denty ane!” said the uncle, with a very pecu¬ 
liar sneer; " let’s hear about it, lad.” 

" It is said in two words, sir. I intend to leave 
this country, and serve abroad, as my father did 
before these unhappy troubles broke out at home. 
His name will not be so entirely forgotten i\Alv3 
countries where he served, but that it will procure 
his son at least the opportunity of trying his for¬ 
tune as a soldier.” 

"Gude bo gracious tous!” exclaimed tlie house¬ 
keeper; "our young Mr Harry gang abroad? Na, 
na • eh, na! that maun never be.” 

Milnwood, entertaining no thought or purpose of 
parting with his nephew, who was, moreover, very 
useful to him in many respects, was thunderstruck 
at this abrupt declaration of independence from a 
person whose deference to him had hitherto been 
unlimited. He recovered himself, however, imme¬ 
diately. 

"And whado you think is to give you the means, 
young man, for such a wild-goose chase? Not I, I 
am sure— I can hardly support ye at hame. And 
ye wad be marrying, I’so warrant, as your father 
did afore ye, too, and sending your uncle hame a 
pack o’ weans to be fighting and skirling throuMx 
the house in my auld days, and to take wing atfe 
flee aff like yoursell, whenever they were asked to 
serve a turn about tlie town?” 

" I have no thoughts of ever marrying,” answered 
Henry. 

" Hear till him, now! ” said the housekeeper. 
" It's a shame to hear a douce young lad speak in 
that way, since a’ the wai’Id kens that they maun 
either marry or do waur.” 

" Hand your peace, Alison,” said her master;— 
" and you, HaiTy,” (he added, more mildly), " put 
this nonsense out o’ your head—this comes o’ let¬ 
ting ye gang a-sodgering for a day—mind ye hae 
nae siller, lad, for ony sic nonsense plans.” 

" I beg your pardon, sir, my wants shall be very 
few; and would you please to give me the gold 
cluiin, wliich the Margrave gave to my father after 
the battle of Lutzen ”- 

" Mercy on us! the gowd chain I ” exclaimed his 
uncle. 

" The chain of gowd! ” re-echoed the house¬ 
keeper, both aghast with astonishment at tJie auda¬ 
city of the proposal, ^ 

—" I will keep a few links,” continued the ^ung 
man," to I’emind me of him by whom it 
and the place where he won it,” continued Morton ; 
" the rest shall furnish me the means of following 
the same career in which my father obtained that 
mark of distinctiou,” 
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N^Mercifii’powers!” exclaimed the govcrnante, 
iS^pf^ter wears it every Sunday!” 

« Sunday and Saturday,” added old Milnwood, 

“ whenever I put on my black velvet coat; and 
Wylie Mactriclat is partly of opinion it’s a kind of 
heiiyloom, that rather belangs to the head of the 
house than to the immediate descendant. It has 
three thousand links; I have counted them a thou¬ 
sand times. It’s worth three hundred pounds ster- 
ling.” 

‘‘ That is more than I want, sir; if you choose to 
give me the third part of the money, and five links 
of the chain, it will amply serve my pu^ose, and 
the rest will be some slight atonement for tlie ex¬ 
pense and trouble I have put you to.” 

The laddie’s in a creel 1 ” exclaimed his uncle. 
0 sirs! what will become o’ the rigs o’ Milnwood 
when I am dead and gane! He would fiing the 
crown o’ Scotland awa, if he had it.” 

Hout, sir,” said the old housekeeper, “ 1 maun 
e’en say it’s partly your ain faut. Ye maunna curb 
hi^head ower sair in neither; and, to be sure, since 
he^as gane doun to the Howff, ye maun just e’en 
pay the la wing.” 

If it be not abune twa dollars, Alison,” said the 
old ^ntleman, very reluctantly. 

“i’ll settle it mysell wi’ Niel Blanc, the first time 
. I gang down to the clachan,” said Alison, “ choaper 
than your honour or Mr Harry can doand then 
whispered to Henry, “ Dinna vex him ony mair; 
I’ll pay the lave out o* the butter siller, and nae 
mair words about it. ” Then proceeding aloud, ‘ ‘ And 
ye mauna speak o* the young gentleman handing | 
the pleugh; there’s puir distressed whigs enow about | 
the country will be glad to do that for a bite and a 
soup—it sets them far better than the like o’ him.” 

“ And then we’ll hae the dragoons on us,” said 
Milnwood, “ for comforting and entertaining inter- 
communed rebels;—a bonny strait ye would put us 
in !—But take your breakfast, Harry, and then lay 
by your new green coat, and put on your Raploch 
it’s a mair mensfu’ and thrifty dress, and a 
mair seemly sight, than thae dangling slopa and 
ribbands.” 

Morton left the room, perct^lving plainly tliat he 
had at present no chance of gaining his purpose, 
and, perhaps, not altogether displeased at the ob¬ 
stacles which seemed to present themselves to his | 
leaving the neighbourhood of Tillietudlem. The | 
housekeeper followed him into the uext room, pat¬ 
ting him on the back, and bidding him “ be a gude 
bairn, and pit by his braw things.—And I’ll loup 
doim your hat, and Lay by the band and ribband,” 
said the officious dame; “ and yc maun never, at 
no hand, speak o’ leaving the laud, or of selling the 
gowd chain, for your uncle has an unco pleasure in 
looking, on you, and in counting tlie links of the 
ehainzie; and ye ken auld folk canna last for ever; 
sao the chain, and the lands, and a’ will be your 
ain ae day; and ye may marry onj/' leddy in the 
country-side ye hke, and keep a hraw house at 
Mihiwood, for there’s enow o’ means; and is not 
that worth waiting for, my dow?” 

There was something in tlie latter part of the 
prc||iostic which sounded so agreeably in the ears 
o^ Morton, tliat he shook the old dame cord^ly 
by the hand, and assured her he was much obliged 
by her good advice, and would weigh it carefully 
before he proceeded to act upon his former resolu¬ 
tion. 


CHAPTER VII. 

From seventeen years till now, almost foimoore* 

Here lived I, but now*live here no more. 

At seventeen years many their fortunes seek, 

Ilut at fourscore it is too late a week. 

As Tou like IL 

We must conduct our renders to the Tower of 
Tillietudlem, to which Lady Margaret Bellenden 
had returned, in romantic phrase, malecontent and 
full of heaviness, at the unexpected, and, as she 
deemed it, indelible affront, which had been brought 
upon her dignity by the public miscarriage of Goose 
Gibbic. That unfortunate man-at-arms was fortli- 
with commanded to drive his feathered charge ta 
the most remote parts of the common moor, and 
on no account to awaken the grief or resentment of 
his lady, by appearing in her presence while the 
sense of the affront was yet recent. 

The next proceeding of Lady Margaret was to 
hold a solemn court of justice, to which Harrison 
and the butler w'cre admitted, partly on the footing 
of witnesses, partly as assessors, to inquire into the 
recusancy of Cuddic Ileadrigg the ploughman, and 
the abetment which he had received from his mo¬ 
ther— these being regarded as tho original eausos 
of the disaster which hud befallen the chivalry of 
Tillietudlem. Tho eliarge being fully made out and 
substantiated, Lady Margaret resolved to reprimand* 
the culprits in person, and, if she foimd them im- 
penihait, to extend the censure into a sentence of 
expulsion from the barony. Miss Bellenden alone 
ventured to say anything in behalf of the accused. 
But her countenance did not profit them as it iniglit 
have done on any other occasion; for as soon as 
Edith had heard it ascertained that the unfortidiate 
cavalier had not suffered in his person, his disaster 
had affected her witli an irresistible disposition to 
laugh, which, in spite of Lady Margaret’s indig¬ 
nation, or rather irritated, as usual, by restraint, 
had broke out repeatedly on her return homeward, 
until her grandmother, in no shape imposed upon 
by the several fictitious causes wliich tho young 
lady assigned for her ill-timed risibility, upbraidtM 
her in very bitter terms with being insensible ti) 
the honour of her family. Miss Bellcndcn’s inter¬ 
cession, therefore, had on this occasion little or no 
chance to be listened to. 

As if to evince the rigour of her disposition, 
I^ady Mai’garet, on this solemn occasion, exchanged 
the ivory-headed cane with which she commonly 
walked, for an imm''nse gold-headed staff whicii 
had belonged to her father, the deceased Earl of 
Torwood, and wliich, like a sort of mace of office, 
she only made use of on occasions of special solem¬ 
nity. Supported by this awful baton of command, 
Lady Miirgaret Bellenden entered the cottage of 
the delinquents. 

There was an air of consciousness abdut old 
Mause, as she rose from her wicker chair in the 
chimney-nook, not witli the cordial alertness of vi¬ 
sage which used, on other occiisions, to express the 
honour she felt in the visit of her lady, but with a 
certain solemnity and embarrassment, like an ac¬ 
cused party on his first appeai-ance in presence of 
his judge, before whom he is, nevertheless, deter¬ 
mined to assert his innocence. Her arms wei*© 
folded, her mouth primmed into an expression of 
respect mingled with obstinacy, her whole mind ap¬ 
parently bent up to the solemn interview. With 
her best curtsey to the ground, and a mUte motioQ 
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ot reverence, Mause pointed to the chair which, 
on former occasions, Lady Margaret (for the good 
lady was somewhat of a gosap) had deigned to oc¬ 
cupy for half an hour sometimes at a time, hearing 
tlie news of the county and of die borough. But at 
present her mistress was far too indignant for such 
condescension. She rejected tiie mute invitation 
with a haughty wave of her hand, and dmwing 
herself up as she spoke, she uttered the following 
interrogatory in a tone calculated to overwhelm 
the culprit 

" Is it true, Mause, as I am informed by Harri¬ 
son, Gudyill, and otliers of my people, that you hae 
taen it upon you, contrary to the faith you owe to 
God and the King, and to me, your natural lady 
and mistress, to keep back your son frae the wap- 
pen-schaw held by the order of the sherifF, and to 
return his armour and abulyiements at a moment 
when it was impossible to find a suitable delegate 
in liis stead, whereby the barony of Tullietudlem, 
baith in the person of its mistress and iiidwellers, 
has incurred sic a disgrace and dishonour as hasna 
befa’en tlie family since the days of Malcolm Can- 
more ? ’* 

Manse’s habitual respect for her mistress was 
extreme ;—she hesitated, and one or twH> short 
coughs expressed the difficulty slie had in defend- 
.ing herself. 

‘‘I am sure—my leddy—hem! liera!—1 am 
sure I am sorr}'—very sorry that ony cause of dis¬ 
pleasure should hae occurred—but luy sou’s ill¬ 
ness”— 

‘‘ Dinna tell me of your son’s illness, Mause! 
Had he been sincerely unweel, ye would hae been 
at Jiie Tower by daylight to get soraetlung that 
wad do him gude; there are few ailments that I 
ha vena medical recipes for, and that ve ken fu’ 
week” 

0 ay, my loddy 1 T am sure ye hae WTOiight 
wonderful cures; the last thing ye sent Cuddie, 
when he had tlie batts, e’en wrought like a charm.” 

Why, then, woman, did ye not apply to me, if 
there was ony real need?—but there was none, ye 
fause-hearted vassal that ye arc!” 

Your It'ddy.ship never ca’d me sic a word as 
that before. Ohon ! tliat J suld live to be ca’d sae,” 
she continued, bursting into tears, “ and me a bom 
servant o’ the bouse o’ ’riilictudlem ! I am sure 
they belie baith Cudtiie and me sair, if they said 
he wadna fight ower the boots in blude for your 
leddyship and Miss Edith, and the auld Tow'er— 
ay suld be, and I would ratlier see him buried be¬ 
neath it, than he suld gie way ; but thir ridings and 
w'appenschawungs, niy leddy, 1 liae nae broo o’ 
tliem ava— I can find nae warrant for them what¬ 
soever.” 

Nae waiTant for them?” crie<l the high-bora 
dame. ** Do ye na ken, woman, that ye are bound 
to be liege vassals in all hunting, hosting, watch¬ 
ing, and warding, when lawfully summoned there 
to in my name? Your service is not gratuitous—I 
trow ye hae land for it. Ye ’re kindly tenants; 
hae a cot-house, a kale-yard, and a cow’s grass on 
the common. Few liae been brought farther ben, 
and ye grudge your son suld gie me a day’s service 
in the field?” 

Na, my leddy—na, my leddy, it’s no tliat,” 
exclaimed Mause, greatly embarrassed, “ but ane 
• eanna serve twa maisters; and, if tlie truth maun 

come out, there *8 Ane abune whase commands 


I maun obey before your leddysliip’s. I am snjw 
I would put neither king’s nor kaisar’s, n^^ny 
ewrthly creature’s, afore them,” 

" How mean ye by that, ye auld fule woman. 
—D’ye think tliat 1 order ony thing against con¬ 
science ? ” 

" I dinna pretend to say Uiat, my leddy, in re¬ 
gard o’ your ieddyship’s conscience, which has been 
brouglit up, as it were, wi’ prelatic principles; but 
ilka ane maun walk^ by the light o’ their ain; and 
mine,” said Mause, waxing bolder as tlie confer¬ 
ence became animated, tells me tliat I suld leave 
a’—cot, kale-yard, and cow’s grass—and suffer a’, 
rather than that I or mine should put on harness 
in an unlawfu’ cause.” 

‘‘ Unlawfu’! ” exclaimed her mistress; " the cause 
to which you are called by your lawful leddy and 
mistress—by the command of tlie king—by the 
writ of the privy council—by the order of tlie lord- 
lieutenant— by the warrant of the slieriff?” 

‘‘ Ay, my leddy, nae doubt; but no to displea¬ 
sure your leddyship, ye’ll mind that there waaance 
a king m Scripture they ca’d Nebucliadnezzar,%iid 
lie set up a golden image in the plain o’ Dura, as 
it might be in the haugh yonder by the water-side, 
wliere the array were warned to meet yesterday; 
jind the princes, and the governoi*s, and the cap- 
tiiins, and the judges thcmsells, forby the treasurers, 
the counsellors, and the sljeriffs, were warned to 
the dedication thereof, and commanded to fall down 
and worship at the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
sackbiit, psaltery, and all kinds of music.” 

“ And wliat o’ a’ this, ye fule wife ? Or wdiat had 
Nebuciiadnezzar to do with the wappen-schaw of 
the Upper Ward of Clydesdale?” 

‘‘ Only just thus far, niy leddy,” continued Mause, 
firmly, “ that prelacy is like the great golden image 
in the plain of Dura, and that as Shadrach, Me- 
shach, and Abednego, w'ere borne out in refusing 
to bow down and worship, so neitlier shall Cuddy 
Headrigg, your leddyship’s poor ploughman, at 
least wi’ his auld mitlier’s consent, make murgeoa.^ 
or Jenny-flections, as they ca’them, in the house oi 
the prelates and curates, nor gird him wi’ armour 
to fight in their cause, either at the sound of kettle¬ 
drums, organs, bagpipes, or ony other kind of mu¬ 
sic whatever.” 

Lady Margaret Bellenden heard this exposition 
of Scripture with the greatest possible indignation, 
as well as surprise. 

“ 1 see which way the wind blaws,” she exclaim¬ 
ed, after a pause of astonishment; “ the evil spirit 
of the year sixteen hundred and forty-twa is at 
wark again as merrily as ever, and ilka auld wife 
in the chimley-neuck will be for knapping doctrine 
wi’ doctors o’ divinity and the godly fathers o’ the 
church.” 

your leddyship means tho bishopSs ^nd cu¬ 
rates, I’m sure tliey hae been but stepfathers to 
the Kirk o’ Scotland. And since your leddyship is 
pleased to speak o’ parting wi’ us, I.am free to tell 
you a piece o* my mind in another article. Your 
leddyship and tlie steward hae been pleased to pro¬ 
pose that my son Cuddie suld work in the baitn wi* 
a new-fangled machine^ for dighfing the cor^frae 

1 Probably something similar to the bam fanners now used 
for winnowing com, wliich were not, however, need in theli 
present shape until about 1730. They were objected to by the 
more rigid sectaries on their first introduction, upon such rear 
suuiug os tliat of honest Mause in the text. 
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thus impiously thwarting tho will of Di- 
\dn^?rovidence, by raising wind for your leddyship’s 
ain particular use by human art, instead of solicit- 
ing it by prayer, or waiting patiently for whatever 
dispensation of wind Providence was pleased to send 
upon the sheeling-hill. Now, my leddy’*-* 

** The woman would drive ony reasonable being 
daft!” said Lady Margaret; then resuming her 
tone of authority and indifference, she concluded, 
** Weel, Mause, I’ll just end where I sud hae be¬ 
gun—ye’re ower learned and ower godly for me 
to dispute wi’; sae I have just this to say,—either 
Cuddie must attend musters when he’s lawfully 
warned by the ground officer, or the sooner he and 
you flit and quit my bounds the better;—there’s 
nae scarcity o’ auld wives or ploughmen; but if 
there were, I had rather tliat the rigs of Tillietii- 
dlem bare naething but windle - straes and sandy 
lavrocks ^ tlian that they were ploughed by rebels 
to the king.” 

“ Aweel, my leddy,” said Mause, I was born 
hoT»Jp, and thought to die where my father (iied; and 
your leddyship has been a kind mistress, I’ll ne’er 
deny that, and I’se ne’er cease to pray for you, and 
for Miss liklith, and that ye may be brought to see 
the ciTor of your ways. But still”- 

The error of my ways !” interni]>ted l.ady Mar¬ 
garet, much inccMiscd — ^Mlie error of nu/ ways, ye 
uncivil woman I ” 

Ou, ay, njy leddy, we are blinded that live in 
this valley of tears and darkness, and hae a’ ower 
niony eiTors, grit folks as wcol as srna’—htit, as I 
said, my puir beimison will rest wi’ you and yours 
wherever I am. I will be wao to hear o’ your 
affiiction, and blithe to hear o’ your prosperity, 
temporal and spiritual. But I canna prefer the 
commands r)f an earthly mistress to those of a 
heavenly master, and sae I am e’en read}' to suffer 
for nghtcousness’ sake.” 

It is very well,” said l^ady Margaret, turning 
her back in great displeasure; “ ye ken my will, 
v^\isc, in the matter. I’ll hae uae whiggery in 
tho barony of Tillietudlem — the next thing wad 
be to set up a conventicle in my very withdrawing 
room.” 

Having said this, she departe.l, with an airof gre.at 
dignity; and Mause, giving way to feelings which 
she had suppressed during the interview,— for she, 
like her mistress, had her owm feeling of pride,— 
now lifted up her voice and wept aloud. 

Cuddie, whose malady, real or pretended, still 
Jetained Inm m oed, lay perdu during all this con¬ 
ference, snugly ensconced witliin his boarded bed¬ 
stead, and terrified to death test Lady Margaret, 
whom he held in hereditary reverence, should have 
detected his presence, ancl bestow'od on him per¬ 
sonally some of those bith'r reproaches with wdiich 
she loaded his mother. But as soon as he thought 
her ladyship fairly out of hearing, he bounced up in 
his nest. 

** The foul fa* ye, that I suld say sae,” he cried 
out to his mother, for a lang-tongued clavering 
wife, as my father, honest man, aye ca’d ye! Could- 
na ye let the leddy alane wi’ your whiggery? And 
I w^e’en as great a gomeral to let ye persuade mo 
tolfeup here among the blankets like a hurcheon, 
instead o’ gaun to the wappen-schaw like other folk. 
— Od, but I put a trick on ye, for I was out at the 


I 


^ Bent-gratt and sand-larks. 


window-bole when your auld back was turned, and 
awa down by to hae a baff at the popinjay, and i 
shot within twa on’t, I cheated the leddy for your 
clavers, but I wasna gaun to cheat ray joe. But 
she may marry w'bae she likes now, for 1 ’m clean 
dung ower. Tliis is a waur dirdum tliaii we got frae 
Mr Gudyill when ye garr’d me refuse to eat tho 
plum-porridge on Yule-eve, as if it were ony matter 
to God or man whether a pleughraan had suppit on 
miuched pics or sour sovvens.” 

" O, whisht, my baini! whisht!” replied Mause; 
‘‘thou kensna about thae things—It was forbid¬ 
den meat, things dedicated to set days and holi¬ 
days, which are inhibited to the use of protestant 
Christians.” 

“ And now,” continued her son, “ yc hae brought 
tho leddy hcrsell on our hands!—An I could but 
hae gotten some decent claes in, 1 wad hae spanged 
out o’ bed, and tauld her I wad ride where she 
liked, night or day, an she wad but leave us the 
free house, and the yaird that grew the best early 
kale in the liaill countiy, and the cow’s grass.” 

“ 0 wow 1 my winsome bairn, Cuddie,” continued 
the old dame, “ miirmm’ not at tho dispensation; 
never grudge suflering in the gude cause.” 

‘‘ But what ken I if tho cause is gude or no,, 
mitlior,” rejoined Cuddie, “ for a’ yo bleeze out sae 
muckle doctrine about it? it’s clean beyond my 
coinpreliension a’thegither. I see nae sac muckle 
difference atween the twa ways o’t as a’ the folk 
pretend. It’s very tiaio tho curates read aye the 
same words ower again; and if they be right words, 
what for nol — a glide bile’s no the waur o’ being 
twice biuld, I trow ; and a body has aye the better 
chance to understand it. Everybody’s no sae gleg 
at the uptake as ye are yoursell, mither.” 

“ O, my dear (Juddie, tliis is the sairest distress of 
a’,” said the anxious mother—“ 0, how aften have 
1 shown ye the difienmee between a pure evange¬ 
lical doctrine, and ane that’s (jorrupi wi’ human 
inveutions? (j, my bairn, if no for your ain saul’a 

j sake, yet for my grey hail’s”- 

I “ Weel, mither,” siiid Cuddie, internipting her, 
“ what need ye mak sae muckle din about it? 1 hae 
! ;»yc dune wliate’cr ye ba<le me, and gacd to kirk 
I whare’er yo likit on the Sundays, and feuded weel 
for ye in tho ilka ilays besides. And that’s what 
vexes me mair than a’ tho rest, when I think how 
1 am to fend for ye now in thae brickie times. 1 am 
no clear if 1 can pleiigh ony place but tho Mains 
and Mucklcw'hame, at least I never tried ony other 
grimd, and it wadna come natunil to me. And nae 
ueighboui’ing heritors will danr to take us, after be¬ 
ing turned aff thae bounds for non-enormity.” 

. Non-coufovmity, hiiinie,” sighed Mause, “ is th® 

’ name that thae warldly men gie us.” 

“ Weel, aw'eel—we 'll liac to gang to a far coun¬ 
try, maybe twall or fil'teeu miles afi*. I could be a 
dragoon, nae doubt, for I cau ride and play wi’ the' 
broadsword a bit, but ye w’ad be roai-ing about your 
blessing and your gi'ey hairs.” (Here Mause’s ex¬ 
clamations became extreme). “ Weel, w'eel, I but 
.spoke o’t; besides, ye’re ower auld to be sitting 
cocked ..up on a baggage-waggoii wi’ Eppie Dum- 
blane, tlie corporal’s wife. Sae what’s to come o’ us 
I canna weel see—I doubt I’ll hae to take the hills 
wi’ the wild whigs, as tliey ca’ them, and then it 
will be my lot to be shot down like a mawkin at 
some dike-side, or to be sent to Heaven wi’ a Saint 
Johnstone’s tippit about my liause.” 
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1 “ O, my bonnie Cuddie,*^ said the zealous Mause, 

forbear sic camaJ, self-seeking language, whilk is 
just a misdoubting o* Providence—I have not seen 
I the son of the rigliteous begging his bread,—sae 
I says the text; and your father was a douce honest 
I man, though somewhat warldly in his dealings, and 
j cumbered about earthly things, e’en like yoursell, 
my jo 

“ Aweel,” said Cuddie, after a little considera¬ 
tion, ‘‘ I see but ae gate for’t, and that’s a cauld 
coal to blaw at, mither. Howsomever, mither, ye 
hae some ^ess o’ a wee bit kindness that’s atween 
Miss Edith and young Mr Henry Mortem, that suld 
be ca’d young Milnwood, and that I hae whiles 
earned a bit book, or maybe a bit letter, quietly 
atween them, and made believe never to ken wha 
It cam frae, though I ken’d hrawly. There’s whiles 
convenience in a body looking a wee stupid—and 
I have aften seen them walking at e’en on the little 
path by Dinglewood-bui*n ; but nacbody ever ken’d 
a word about it fi'ae Cuddie. 1 ken I’m gey thick 
In the head, but I’m as honest as our auld fore-hand 
ox, puir fallow, that I’ll ne’er work ony m.air—I 
liopo they’ll be as kind to him that come abiiit me 
as I hae been. — But, as I was saying, we’ll awa 
down to Milnwood and tell !Mr Harry onr distress. 
They want a pleugbman, and the grund’s no unlike 
our ain—1 am sure Mr Han*y will stand my part, 
for he’s a kind-hearted gentleman. — I’ll get but 
little penny-fee, for his uncle, anld Nippio Milnwood, 
lias as close a grip as the deil hiiUKoll. But we’ll 
aye win a hit bread, and a drap kale, and a 
side, and theeking ower onr heads; and that’s .a’ 
we ’ll want for a season.—Sae got up, mither, and 
sort your things to gang away; for since sae it is 
that gang we maun, I wad like ill to wait till Mr 
llarrison and auld (hulyill cam to pn’ ns out by the 
lug and the born.” 

CHAPTER VIII. 

i 

I’he devil a puritan, or 'inytliing else he is, hut a tinio-ooner. 

Tuvlflh 

It was evening when Mr Henry Morton per¬ 
ceived an old w oman, wrapped in her tartan plaid, 
supported by a stout, stupid-lookiiig-fellow', in hod- 
din-grey, approach the house of Milnwood. Old 
Mause made her curtsey, but Cuddie took the lead 
in addressing Morton. Indeed, ho had previously 
stipulated with his mother that he was to manage 
matters Ins own way; for though he readily allowed 
his general inferiority of understanding, and filially 
submitted to the guidance of his mother on most 
ordinary occasions, yet he said, For getting a 
service, or getting forward in the warld, he could 
somegate gar the wee pickle sense he had gang 
ciuckle fabler than hers, though she could crack 
like ony minister o’ them a’.” 

Accordingly, he thus opened the conversation 
with young Morton: 

A braw night this for the rye, your honour; 
the west park will be breering bravely tliis e’en.” 

I do not doubt it, Cuddie; but what can have 
brought your mother—this is your mother, is it 
not!” (Cuddie nodded.) ‘‘ What can have brought 
your mother and you down the water so late!” 

^ Troth, stir, just what gars tlie auld wives trot 
—neshessity, stir— I’m seeking for service, stir.” 


For service, Cuddie, .oiid at this time 
year! how comes that?” 

Mause could forbear no longer. Proud alike cl 
her cause and her sufferings, slie commenced with 
an affected humility of tone, “ It has pleased Hea¬ 
ven, an it like your honour, to distinguish us by a 
visitation ” - i 

‘‘ Deil’s in the wife, and nae gude I” whispered 
Cuddie to his mother; “ an ye come out wi’ your 
whiggery, they ’ll no daur open a door to us through 
the haill country!” Then aloud, and addressing 
Morton, “ My mother’s auld, stir, and she has 
rather forgotten hersell in speaking to my leddy, 
that canna weel bide to bo contradickit (as I ken 
naebody likes it if they could help themselves), 
especially by her ain folk ; and Mr Harrison the 
steward, and Gudyill the butler, they’re no very 
fond o’ us, and it’s ill sitting at Rome and striving 
j wi’ tlie Pope; sae I thought it best to flit before ill 
; came to waur—and here’s a wee bit line to your 
honour frae a friend will maybe say some inair 
about it.” ^ 

Morton took the billet, and crimsoning up^^if*the 
ears, between joy and surprise, read these words*. 
‘‘If you can serve these poor helpless people, you 
will oblige E. B.” 

It was a few instants before he could attain com- 
I posure enough to ask, “ And what is your object, 

' Cuddie ? and how can I be of use to you ? ” 

I “ Wark, stir, wark, and a service, is my object 
— a bit beild for my mither and my sell—we hae 
gude plenishing o’ our ain, if we had the cast o’ a 
cart to bring it down—and milk and meal, and ‘ 
greens enow, for I’m goy gleg at meal-time, and 
sae is my mither, lang may it be sac—And, for the 
penny-fee an<l a’ that. I’ll just leave it to the laird 
and you. 1 ken ye’ll no see a poor lad wranged, if 
ye can help it.” 

Morton shook his head. “ For the meat and 
lodging, Cuddie, 1 think 1 can promise soinetlnng; 
but the penny-fee will be a hard chapter, I doubt.” 

“ I ’ll tak my chance o’t, stir,” replied the ca nj^ 
date for service, “ rather than gang down about 
Hamilton, or ony sic far country.” 

“ Well, stop into the kitchen, Cuddie, and 1 'll 
do what 1 can for you.” 

The negotiation was not without difficulties. Mor¬ 
ton had first to bring over the housekeeper, wlio 
made a thousand objections, as usual, in order t® 
have tho pleasure of being besought and entreated; 
but, when she was gained over, it was compara¬ 
tively easy to induce old Milnwood to accept of a 
servant whose wages were to be in his own option. 
An outhouse was, therefore, assigned to Mause and 
her son for their habitation, and it was settled that 
they were for the time to be admitted to eat of tho 
frugal fare provided for the family, until their own 
establishment should be completed. As for Morton, 
he exhausted his own very slender stock of money 
in order to make Cuddie such a present, under tlio 
name of arles, as might show his sense of the value 
of the recommendation delivered to him. 

“ And now we ’re settled ance mair,” said Cuddie 
to his mother, “ and if we ’re no sae bien and com¬ 
fortable as we were up yonder, yet life’s li% ony 
gate, and we ’re wi’ decent kirk-ganging folk o^our 
ain persuasion, mither; there will be nae qoairel- 
ing about that.” 

“ Of my persuasion, hinniel” said the too-en¬ 
lightened Mause; ** wae’s roe for thy blin<hiess and 
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Cuddie, they ;jre but in tlio court of the 
Gentiles, arid will ne’er win i'arther hen, I doubt; 
they are but little better than the prelatists tlicm- 
They wait on the ministry of that blinded 
man, l^cter Poimdtext, ance a precious teaclier of 
the Word, but now a backsliding pastor, that luis, 
lor the sake of stipend and family maintenance, for¬ 
saken the strict path, and gane astray after the black 
Indulgence. 0, my son, bad ye but*{)rotitcd by the 
gospel doctrines ye hac heard in the Glen of Ben- 
gMiiuar, frae the dear Kicliard Rumblcbcrry, that 
r-'^xeet youth, who suffered martyrdom in the Grass- 
market, afore Candlemas ! Didua ye hear him say, 
that Erastianism was as bad as Prelacy, and that, 
the Indulgence was as bad as Erastianism P’ 

‘‘ Heard ever onyhody the like o’ this!” inter¬ 
rupted Cuddic; ‘‘ wc ’ll be driven out o’ house and 
ha’ again afore we ken where to turn oursells. Wetd, 
mither, I hae just ae word muir—An I hear ony 
juair o’ your din—afore folk, that is, for 1 dinua 
liiind your clavers rnysell, tliey aye set me sleeping 
- --^^t |f I hear ony mair din atore folk, as 1 was 
saying, about Poundtexts and Ruinbleberries, and 
doctrines and malignants, J'se e’en turn a single 
sodger rnysell, or maybe a sergeant or a captain, if 
^ 0 plague me the mair, and let Rumblebcrrv Jiiid 
M)u gang to the deil ilicgithcr. I ne'er gat ony 
gude by his doctrine, as ye ca't, hut a sour fit o’ tlie 
I atts wi’ sitting anuing the wat moss-hags for four 
hours at a yoking, and the leddy cured me wi’ some 
l.i(!kcry-pk*k('ry ; mair l)y token, an she had ken’d | 
i’.ow I came by the disorder, she wadiia hao been 
in sic a hurry to mend it.” 

Altbougli groaning in spirit over tbc obdurate 
and inipciiitciit stale, as she tiiouglit it, of her son 
(nddie, Mause durst neither urge him farther on 
the topic, nor altogether neglect the warning he 
liad given her. Slie knew the disposition of Ikt 
decejiscd liol)unato, wdiom this surviving pledge of 
theiar union greatly resembled, and remembered, 
-aithougli submitting implicitly in most things 
toIku* boast of siijierior acuteness, he used on cer¬ 
tain occflsions, wlicn driven to extremity, to be 
s('izod with Ills of obstinacy, which neither rc- 
^nonstrance, flattery, nor threats, were capable of 
(/verj)owering. Trembling, therefore, at the very 
possibility of Cuddle’s fuliilling his threat, she put 
a guard over her tongue, and even wlien Pound- 
text was commended in her presence, as an abb' 
and fructifying ])reachei*, she had the good sense 
to suppress tlie contradiction which thrilled upon 
ht)r tongue, and to express her sentiments uo other- 
w ise than by deep groans, which the hearers cha¬ 
ritably construed to flow from a vivid recollection 
of the more pathetic parts of his homilies, llow' 
Icaig she could have repressed her feelings, it is dif¬ 
ficult to say—an unexpected accident relieved her 
from the necessity. 

The Laii’d of Milnwood kept up all old fashions 
w Inch weix; connected wdth economy. It was, there- 
foi'e, still the custom in his house, as it had been 
universal in Scotland about fifty ycai’s before, that 
the domestics, after having placed the dinner on 
thej|able, sate dow’ii at the lower end of the board, 
anu^partook of the share which was assigned to 
them, ill company witli their inastei’s. On the day, 
th.erefore, after Cuddle’s arrival, being the third 
from the opening of this narrative, old Robin, who 
was Ibutler, valet-de-chambre, footman, gardener, 
and w'hat jiot, in the house of Milnwood, placed on 


the table an immense chargor of broth, thicken^ 
with oatmeal and colew'ort, in which ocean of liquid 
w'as indistinctly discovered, by close observers, two 
or tlmee short ribs of lean mutton sailing to and 
fro. Two Imge baskets, one of bread made of bar¬ 
ley and j»case, and one of oat-cakes, flanked this 
standing dish. A large boiled salmon would now- 
a-days have indicated more liberal housekcejnng 
but at tha.t period salmon was caught in such plenty 
in the con.siderablo rivers in Scotland, that instead 
of being accounted a delicacy, it was generally ap¬ 
plied to feed the servants, who are said sometimes 
to have stipulated that they should not bo required 
to eat a food so luscious and surfeiting in its qua¬ 
lity .a))Ove five times a-\vcek. The large black jack, 
filled with very small beer of Milnw^ood’s own 
brewing, was allowed to tlie company at discretion, 
as were the bannocks, cakes, and broth; but the 
mutton was reserved for the heads of the family, 
Mrs Wilson included: and a measure of ale, some¬ 
what deserving the nanu', w as set apart in a silver 
taukard for tlicir exclusive use. A huge kebbock 
(a cheese, tliat is, made with ewe-milk mixed with 
cow’s milk), and ajar of salt butter, were in com¬ 
mon to the eomj«iny. 

To enjoy this exquisite clieor, was placed, at the 
head of the table, the old Laird himself, with hi- 
juqdiew on the one side, and the favourite housc- 
kee})or on the otlu'r. At a long interval, and be¬ 
neath the salt of course, sate old Robin, a meagre, 
huif-starved si‘rving-man, rendered cross and crip- 
])le by rh(‘umatisiu, Jind a dirty drab of a house- 
maid, whom use had rendered callous to the daily 
exercitations which iier temper uuderWeiit at the 
hands of her master imd ]\irs W ilson. A barn- 
man, a wdiite-headed cow-lierd boy, with Cuddle 
the new^ ploughman and his mother, completed the 
party. The other labourers belonging to the pro- 
jx'i’ty resided in their own liouses, hajipy at least 
in this, that if their checu’ was not more delicate 
than that whveli we have described, they could eat 
their fill, uuwatciicd by the sharp, envious grey 
eyes of Milnwootl, which seemed to measure the 
quantity that eaeii of his dependents swallow'cd, as 
closely as if tlieir glances attended eacli mouthful 
ill its progress from the lips to the stoinacli. This 
close inspection was unfavourable to Cuddic, who 
sustaiiiod much jirejudice in his new master’s opi¬ 
nion, by the silent celerity with which he caused 
the victuals to disappear before him. And ever 
and anon Milnwood turned his eyes from the huge 
leeder to cast indignant glances upon his nephew’, 
whose I'epugnaiice to rustic labour was the princi¬ 
pal cause of Ids needing a plouglmuui, and who had 
been the direct means of his hiring this very cor¬ 
morant. 

“ Bay thee wages, quotha?” said Milnwood to 
himself,—Thou wilt cat in a week the value cl 
mair than thou canst w'ork for in a month.” 

Tliesc disagreeable ruminations were interrupted 
by a loud knocking at the outer-gate. It was a mii- 
versal custom in Scotland, that, wdien the family 
was at dinner, ihc outer-gate of the court-yard, il 
there w'as one, and if not, the door of the house it¬ 
self, was always shut and locked, and only guests oi 
importance, or persons upon urgent business, sought 
or received admittance at that time.^ The fanuly 
of Milnw’ood were therefore surprised, and, in the 


* This was a pitlat of high etiquette. See Note E. 
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unsettled state of the times, something alarmed, at the door—But wad ye please to drink some 
tiie earnest and repeated knocking with which the or some brandy—or a cup of canary sack, or claret 
gate was now assailed. Mrs Wilson ran in person wine?” making a pause between each offer as long 
to the door, and, having reconnoitred those wlio as a stingy bidder at an auction, who is loath to ad- 
were so clamorous for admittiince, through some vance his offer for a favourite lot, 
secret aperture with which most Scottish door-ways “ Claret for me,” said one fellow, 
were furnished for the express purpose, she returned 1 like ale better,” said another, « provided it is 
wringing her hands in great dismay, exclaiming, right juice of John Baricyconi.” 

“ The red-coats! the red-coats! ” “ Better never was malted,” said Milnwood ; “ I 

“ Robin — Ploughman — what ca’ they ye?— can hardly say sae muckle for tlie claret. It’s tliin 
Bamsman — Nevoy Han*y—open tlie door, open and cuuld, gentlemen.” 

the door!” exclaimed old Milnwood, snatching up ‘‘ Bnuidy will cure that,” said a third fellow; a 
and slipping into liis pocket the two or thive silver glass of brandy to three glasses of wine prevents 
spoons with which the upper end of the table w-as tJie curmurring in the btomach.” 
garnished, those beneath the salt being of goodly Brandy, ale, sack, and clai'et?—w’e’ll try them 

horn. “ Speak them fair, sirs ! — Lord love ye, all,” sjiid Both well, and stick to that wiiicli is best, 
speak them fair! — they wiiina bide tlirawing— Tlicre’s good sense in that, if the damn’dest whig 
We’re a’ harried — we’re a’ hanied!” in Scotland had said it.” 

I Wliile the servants admitted the troopers, wiiosc iia.stiJy, yet with a reluctant quiver of his mus- 
I o.'iths and threats already indicated resentment at oles, Milnwood lugged out two ponderous keys, and 
the delay they had been put to, Cuddie took the 1 delivered them to the governante. 
opportunity to wiiisper to liis mother, “ Now, ye ! “The houbckeeper,” said Botliw^ell, taking a s^at, 
daft auld carline, mak yonrsell deaf—ye hac made | and throwing himself upon it, “ is neither so young 
us a’ deaf ere now — and let me sjKnik for yv. I | nor so handsome as to tempt a man to follow her hj 
wad like ill to get my neck raxed for an auld wife’s the gauiitrees, and devil a ono here is there worth 
clashes, thougli yc be our rnither.” I sending in her place. — What’s this? — meat \ ” 

“ (), hinny, ay; I’so be silent or thou sail come ; (searching with a fork among the broth, and fish- 

to ill,” was the correspoiuling whisper of Manse; ^ ing up a cutlet of mutton) — “ 1 think I could cat 

“ but bethink ye, my dear, them that dciiy the | a bit — "by, it's as tough as il the devil’s dam had 

Word, the Word will deny- ; hatclied it.” 

Her admonition was cut short by the entrance J “ Jf there is anytlung better in the house, sir,” 

of the Life-Guardsmen, a party ol four tr(.o[)ers, j said Milnwood, alarmed at tliese symptoms ol dis- 

comrnanded by Bothw'eli. approbation—— 

In they tramped, making a tremendous clatter “No, no,’’said Botlnvell, “ it’s not worthwhile; 
upon the stone-Hoor with the iron-shod lieels of 1 must proceed to business.— You attend Pound- 
tlioir large jack-boots, and the elasli and clang of text, the presbyteriaii parson, 1 understand, Mr 
llicir long, heavy, basket-hilled hroad'^words. Miln- Morton?” 

wood and his housekeeper trembled, from well- Mr Morton hastened to slide in a confession and 
grounded apprcliensions of tlie system of exaction apology. 

and plunder carried on during these domiciliary “ By the indulgence of his gracious Majesty and 
visits. Henry Morton was discomposed with more the Government, for I wad do nothing out of 
special cause, for he remembered that lie stood an- j 1 liae nae objection whatever to the establishm^f 
swerable to the laws for having liarboured Burley. ( of a moderate tqiiscojiacy, but only that 1 am a 
The widow Mause Headrigg, between fear for her couiitry-brod man, and tlie ministers arc a hame- 
son’s life and an overstrained and enthusiastic zeal, Her kind of folk, and 1 ctiii follow' their doctrine 
w’hich reproached htT for consenting even tacitly better; and, with reverence, sir, it’s a mail’ frugal 
to belie her religious sentiments, was in a strange estiiblishinent for the country.” 
quandary. The other servants quake<l for they “ Well, 1 care nothing about that,” said Both- 
knew not w’ell what. Cuddie alone, with the look 'veil; “ they are indulged, and there’s an end of it; 
of supreme indifference and stupidity which a Scot- but, for my part, if 1 were to give the law, never 
tish peasant can at times assume as a mask for a crop-car’d cur of tlie whole jiack should bark in 
considerable slmewdness and craft, continued to a Scotch pulpit. However, 1 am to obey com- 
Bwallow large spoonfuls of his broth, to command mands.—There couies the liquor; put it down, my 
which he had drawn wdthin his sphere the large good old lady.” 

vessel that contained it, and lielpcd himself, amid He decanted about one-half of a quart bottle oi 
Bie confusion, to a sevenfold portion. claret into a w'ooden quaigh or bicker, and took it 

“ What is your pleasure here, gentlemen?” said off at a draught. 

Milnwood, humbling himself before the satellites of “ ^'ou did your good wine injustice, my friend ; 
of power. —it’s better than your brandy, though that’s good 

“ We come in behalf of the king,” answered too. Will you pledge me to the king’s healtli?” 
Bothwell J “ why the devil did you keep us so long “ With pleasure,” said Milnwood, “ in ale,—but 
standing at the door ? ” I never drink claret, and keep only a very little for 

“ We were at dinner,” answered Milnwood, “ and some honoured friends.” 
the door was locked, as is usual in landward towns^ “ Like me, 1 suppose,” said Bothwell; and 

in this country. 1 am sure, gentlemen, if 1 had pushing the bottle to Henry, he said, “ Here,y^Bmg 
ken’d ony servants of our gude king had stood at man, pledge you the king’s health.” 

--Henry nllod a moderate glass in silence, regard- 

1 The Scots retain the use of the word tawn in its coniprehen- less of the hints and pushes of his uncle, wldcli 

tiwm in a dwelling situated in tlie country. his example, m preferring beer to wme. 
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^*y5Yell,” said Bothwell, " Iiave ye all drank the 
toast t^'Wliat is that old wife about 1 Give her a 
glass of brandy, she shall drink the king’s health, 

by"- 

If your honour pleases,’’ said Cuddie, with 
great stolidity of aspect, “ this is niy uiither, stir; 
and she’s as deaf as Corra-linn; we canna isak her 
hoar day nor door; but if your honour pleases, I 
am ready to drink the king’s health for her in as 
mony glasses of brandy as ye think neshessary.” 

‘‘ 1 dare swear you are,” answered Botliwell; 
** you look like a fellow that would stick to brandy 
—help thyself, man ; all’s free where’er 1 come.— 
Tom, help the maid to a comfortable cup, though 
. slie’s but a dirty jilt neither. Fill round once mon;. 

; Here’s to our noble commander. Colonel Graliain 
1 of Claverhouse! What the devil is tlie old woman 
j groaning for? She lo»)ks as very a whig as (‘ver 
I sate on a hill-side — Do you renounce the (’ovenant, 
good w’oman ? ” 

Whilk Covenant is your honour meaning?— 
is the Covenant of Works, or the Covenant of 
Grace?” said Cuddie, interjiosing. 

' “ Any covenant — all covenants that ever w’ere 
I hatched,” answered the trooper, 
i Mitbcr,” cried Cuddie, afiecting to speak as to 
i a deaf person, “ tlic gentleman w’auts to ken if ye 
1 will remince the Covenant of Works?” 

“ With all my heart, Cuddie,” said Manse, “ and 
I pray that my foot may be delivered from tlic snare 
I ihere(jf.” 

' ^^,Come,” said Bothw'cll, the old dame has come 

; more frankly off than 1 expected. Another cup 
1 I'ound, and then we’ll proceed to business.— You 
! have all heard, I suppose, of the horrid and bar¬ 
barous murder committed upon the person of the 
Archbishop of ISt Andrews, by ten or edeven armed 
; fanatics?” 

All skirted and looked at each otlier; at length 
Milnwood himself ansu'ered, “ They had heard of 
: some such misfortune, but were in hopes it had not 
b^i true.” 

f* There is the relation published by Government, 
i nld gentleman ; what do you think of it?” 
j ‘‘Think, sir? Wh—wli—whatever the council 
j {>lease to think of it,” skiinmered Milnwood. 

: “ I desire to have your opinion more explicitly, 

I lay friend,” said the dragoon, authoritatively. 

Milnwood’s e^'es hastily glanced through the pa¬ 
per to pick out the strongest expressions of censure 
with w'hich it abounded, in gleaning wliich he w'as 
greatly aided by their being printed in italics. 

“ I think it a—bloody and execrable—murder 
and parricide—devised by hellislf and implacable 
cruelty—utterly abominable, and a scand^ to the 
»and.” 

“ Well said, old gentleman !” said tlie querist— 
« Here’s to thee, and I wish you joy of your good 
principles. You owe me a cup of thanks for hav¬ 
ing taught you them; nay, thou shalt pledge me in 
tl'uie own sack—sour ale sits ill upon a loyal sto¬ 
mach.—-Now comes your turn, young man ; what 
tliink you of the matter in hand ? ” 

“ |r^Bhould have little objection to answer you,” 
said Wnry, " if I knew what right you had to put 
tli<que6tion.” 

‘♦The I/ord preserve us!” said tlie old houso- 
ke^r, to ask the like o’ that at a trooper, when 
a’ f^otk ken Uiey do whatever they like through the 
haill country wV man and woman, beast and body.” 


The old gentleman exclaimed, in the same hor" 
ror at his nephew’s audacity, “ Hold your peace, 
sir, or answer the gentleman discreetly. Do you 
mean to affront the king’s autliority in the person 
of a sergeant of the Life-Guards!** 

“ Silence, all of you 1” exclaimed Bothwell, sti'i- 
king his hand fiercely on the table—“ Silence, every 
one of you, and hear me!—You ask me for my 
right to examine you, sir” (to Henry;) “ my coc¬ 
kade and my broadsword are my commission, and 
a better one than ever Old Nol gave to his round¬ 
heads; and if you want to know more about it, you 
may look at tlie act of council empowering his Ma¬ 
jesty’s ollicei’s and soldiers to search for, examine, 
;ind apj)roIu'nd suspicious persons; and therefore, 
once more, 1 ask you your opinion of the deatli 
of Archbisliop Sharpe — it’s a new touch-stone we 
have got for trying people’s mettle.” 

Henry had, by tin's time, retlccted upon tlio use¬ 
less risk to which he would expose the family by 
resisting the tyrannical power which was delegated 
to such imde iiands ; he therefore read the narra¬ 
tive over, and replied, composedly, “ 1 luiv'e no he- 
.sitation to say, that the perpetrators of this assas¬ 
sination liave committed, in my opinion, a rash and 
wicki'd action, wliich 1 regret the more, as 1 fore¬ 
see it will be made tlie cause of proceedings against 
many who are both innocent of the deed, and as far 
from approving it as myself.” ! 

While Henry thus expressed himself, Bothwell, | 
who bent bis eyes keenly upon him, seemed sud¬ 
denly to recollect his features. 

“ Aha! my IViend Captain Popinjay! 1 think I 
have seen you before, aud in very susjiicdous com¬ 
pany.” 

“ 1 saw you once,” answered Henry, “ in the 
public-house of the town of- 

“ And with whom did you leave that public- 
house, youngster?—was it not with John Balfour 
of Burley, one of tlie murderers of the Arch¬ 
bishop ? ” 

“ I did leave the house with the person you liave 
named,” answered Henry — “ 1 bconi lo deny it; 
but, so far from knowing him to be a murderer of 
the primate, 1 did not even know at the time that 
such a crime had been committed.” 

“ Lord have mercy cii me! I am ruined! — ut¬ 
terly ruined and undone 1” exclaimed Milnwood. 

“ That callant’s tongue will rin the head aff his ain 
Bhoulders, and waste my gudes to tlie very grey 
cloak on ray back 1 ” 

“ But you knew Burley,” continued Bothwell, 
still addressing Henry, and regardless of his uncle’s 
interruption, “ to be an intcrcommuned rebel and 
traitor, and you knew the prohibition to deal with 
such persons. You knew, that, as a loyal subject, 
you w^ere prohibited to reset, supply, or intercom- 
raune with this attainted traitor, to correspond with 
him by word, writ, or message, or to supply him 
with meat, drink, house, harbour, or victual, under 
the highest pains—you loiew all this, and yet you 
broke the law.” (Henry was silent.) “ Where did 
you part from him ? ” continued Bothwell; “ was it 
in the highway, or did you give him harbourage in 
tliis very house?” 

“ In this house!” said his uncle; “he dared 
not for his neck bring ony traitor into a house of 
mine.” 

“ Dare he deny that he did so?” said BothweU. 

“ As you charge it to me as a crime,” said Henry, 
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you v/ill excuse iny saying anything that will cri¬ 
minate myself.** 

“ 0, the lands of Milnwood!—the bonny lands 
of Milnwood, that have been in the name of Morton 
twa hundred years! ’* exclaimed his uncle; “ they 
are barking and fleeing, outfield and infield, haugh 
and holme 1 ’* 

I ‘‘No, sir,’* said Henry, “ you shall not suffer 
[ mi my account. —I own,” he continued, addressing 
1 llotliwell, “ I did give this man a night’s lodging, 
as to an old military comrade of my father. But 
it was not only w'ithout my uncle’s knowledge, but 
conti*ary to his express general orders. I trust, if 
my evidence is considered as good against myself, 
it will have some weight in proving my uncle’s in¬ 
nocence.” 

' “ Come, young man,*’ s;iid the soldier, in a some¬ 

what milder tone, “ you re a smart spark enough, 
and I am sorry for you ; and your uncle here is a 
fine old Trojan — kinder, 1 see, to his guests than 
liimself, for he gives us wine, and drinks his own 
thin ale ;—tell me al< you know about this Burley, 
^\hat he said when you parted from him, where he 

V ont, and where he is likely now to be found; and, 
d —n it, 1 ’ll wink as hard on your share of the busi¬ 
ness as my duty will permit. There’s a tliousand 
incrka on the murdering whigamore's head, an 1 
could but light on it — Come, out with it—where 
did you part with him ? ” 

“ You will excuse my answering that <piestion, 
sir,*’ said Morton; “ the same cog(mt reasons which 
induced me to aftord lum hospitality at considerable 
risk to myself and my friends, would command me 
t) respect his secret, if, indeed, lie had trusted me 

V itli any.” 

“So you refuse to give me an answer?” said 
BothweU. 

“ I have none to give,” returned Henry. 

“ Perhaps 1 could teach you to find one, by tying 
a piece of lighted match betwixt y(;ur fingers,” aii- 
Lwered Bothwell. 

“ O, for pity’s sake, sir,” said old Alison, apart 
to her master, “ gie them siller—it’.s siller they’re 
e<-eking — they’ll murder l\Ir Henry, and yourscll 
: next!” 

j Milnwood groaned in pev])lexity and bitterness 
I (if spirit, and, with a toiui as if he >\a.s giving uj) the 
giiost, exclaimed, “ If twenty p—p— puiids would 

I make up this unhappy matter”- 

! “ My master,” insinuated Alison to the sergeant, 

I “ would gie twenty piinds .sterling”- 

I “ Funds Scotch, ye b—h!” internijited Mihi- 
V. ood ; for the agony of his avarict' overcame alilo^ 

1 his puritanic precision and the hahitnal respect he 
I entertained for his housekeeper, 
j “ Funds sterling,” insisted tlie liousckeepcr, “ if 
j ye wad hae the guclene.ss to look ower the lad's 
j misconduct; he’s that dour ye might tear him to 
j pieces, and ye wad ne’er get a word out o’ him; 
! luid it wad do ye little gude, 1 ’in sure, to burn his 
j bunny finger-ends.” 

: '‘Why,” said Bothwell, hesitating, “ I don’t kiioiv 

I — most of my cloth would have the money, and take 
I off the prisoner too ; but 1 bear a con.science, ajid 
I if your master will sfiind to your ofi'er, and enter 
into a bond to produce his nephew', and if all in 
the house will take the test-«ath, 1 do not know 
but”- 

O ay, ay, sir,” cried Mr.s Wilson, “ ony test, 
ocy paths yc please !” And then aside to her mas¬ 


ter, “ Haste ye away, sir, and get tlic siller, 
will bum the house about our lugs.” 

Old Milnwood cast a rueful look upon his ad¬ 
viser, and moved off, like a piece of Dutch clock¬ 
work, to set at liberty his imprisoned angels in tliis 
dire emergency. Meanwhile, Sergeant Bothwell 
began to put the test-oath with such a degree of 
solemn reverence as might have been expected, be¬ 
ing just about the same which is used to tliis day 
in his Majesty’s custom-house. 

“ You—what’s your name, woman?” 

“ Alison Wilson, sir.” 

“ You, Alison Wilson, solemnly swear, certify, ■ 
and declare, that you judge it unlawful for subjects, i 
under pretext of reformation, or any other pre- ; 
texts whatsoever, to enter into Leagues and Cove- , 

Hants”-- i 

Here the ceremony was interrupted by a strife : 
between Cuddie and his mother, which, long con- ' 
ducted in w'hispers, now became audible. 

“ Oh, whisht, mither, whisht! they ’re upon, a 
comniumiig—Oh, whisht! and they’ll agreecel ! 
euciich e’eiiow'.” i 

“ I w'ill not whisht, Cuddie,” replied his mother, | 
“ I will uplift my voice and spare not — I will con- | 
found the man of sin, even the scarlet man, and ' 
through my voice shall Mr Henry be freed from j 
j the net of the fowler.” j 

I “ She has her leg ower the harrows now,” said i 
: Cuddie, “ stop her wha can—I see licr cocked up j 
! behint a dragoon on her way to the Toibooth—1 
j find my ain legs tied below a horse’s belly. Ay— , 

she has just mustcrocl up her sermon, and there— I 

wi’ that gram- — out it comes, and we are a’ ruined, ' 
horse ami foot! ” j 

“ And div ye think to come here,” said Mansr, 
her withered hand sliakiug in concert witii lu-r , 
keen, though wrinkled visage, animated by zoalou.- 
wratli, :iii(l emancipated, by the very mention of the 
t(\st, from th<‘ restraints of her own prudence, and 
('uddie's udmonitiori—“divyc think to come 
wi’ your soul-killing, saiut-sediicing, conscience-con¬ 
founding oaths, and tests, and hands— your siiai’es, I 
ami your trap.s, and your gins ?—Surely it is in vain 
that a net ib spread in the sight of any bird.” 

“ Eh! what, good dame?” said the soldier.— , 
“ Her<;'s a whig miracle, egad! the old wife has 
got both luT ears and tongue, and we arc like to he ' 
driven deaf in our turn. — Co to, hold your peace, j 
! and remember whom you talk to, you old idiot.” 

“ Whae do I talk to! Elh, sirs, ower weel may , 
tlic .sorrowing land ken wjiat ye are. Malignant , 
adherents \o are to tlic prelates, f()ul props to a | 
feeble and filthy cause, bloody beasts of prey, and 
burdens to the earth.” 

Upon my soul,” said Bothwell, astonished as 
a mastilf-dog might be should a hen-partridge fly j 
at him in defence of her young, “ this is the finest j 
language 1 ever heard! Can’t you give us some 
more of it?” | 

“ Gie ye some mair o’t ? ” said Mausc, clearing 
her voice with a preliminary cough —“ 1 will tkke up j 
my testimony against you ance and again.—Philib- | 
tines ye are, and Edomites—leopards are and i 
foxes—evening wolves, that gnaw not the bomss till | 
the morrow—wicked dogs, that compass about the 
chosen—thrusting kine, and pushing bulls of Bashan ; 
—piercing serpents ye are, and allied baith in tiame ! 
and nature with the great l^d Dragon; Revelationjs, I 
twalfth chapter, third and fourth verses.” ^ i 
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the old ladjf stopped, apparently much more 
from lack .g£ breath than of math^r. 

Curse the old hag I ” said one of the dragoons— 
“ gag her, and take her to head-quarters.” 

For shame, Andrews!” said liothwell; ‘^re¬ 
member the good lady belongs to the fair sex, and 
uses only the privilege of her tongue.—But, hark 
yc, good woman,—every bull of Bashan and lied 
^ Dragon will not be so civil as I am, or be contented 
to leave you to the charge of the constable and 
ducking-stool. In the meantime, I must necessa¬ 
rily carry off this young man to head-quarters. I 
cannot answer to my commanding-officer to leave 
him in a house where I have heard so luuch treason 
and fanaticism.” 

“ See now, mither, what ye hae dune,” wliispcrcd 
Cuddie; “ there’s the Philistines, as ye ca’ them, 
are gauu to whirry awa’ Mr Hemy, and a’ wi’ your 
nash-gab, deil be on’tl” 

“ Hand yere tongue, ye cowardly loon,” said the 
mother, “ and layna the wyte on me; if you and 
thaqjj^owless gluttons, that are sitting staring like 
cowa’ffiui'Sting on clover, wad testify wi’ your Iiauds 
■ as I have testified wi’ my tongue, they should never 
harle the precious young lad awa’ to captivity.” 

While this dialogue passed, the soldiers had al¬ 
ready bound and secured their prisoner. Milnwood 
returned at this instant, and, alarmed at the prepa¬ 
rations he beheld, Imsteued to proffer to Bothwell, 
though with many a grievous groan, the purse of 
gold which he had been obliged to rummage out as 
ransom for his nephew. The trooper took the purse 
witli an air of indifference, wciglied it in his hand, 
chucked it up into the air, and caught it as it fell, 
then shook his head, and said, “ There’s many a 
merry night in this nest of yellow boys, but d—n 
me if 1 dare venture for them—that old woman 
has spoken too loud, and before all the men too.— 
Hark ye, old gentleman,” to Milnwood, “ 1 must 
take your nephew to head-quarters, so I cannot, in 
conscience, keep more than is my due as civility- 
ino^y;” then opening the purse, he gave a gold 
pieqp to each of the soldiers, and took thm; ta 
hiiuseif. “ Now,” said he, “ you have the comfort 
to know that your kinsman, young Captain Pupiu- 
iay, will be carefully looked after and civilly used; 
and the rest of the money I return to you.” 

Milnwood eagerly extended his hand. 

“ Only you know,” said Bothwell, still playing 
with the purse, “ that every landliolder is answer- 
able for the conformity and loyalty of his house¬ 
hold, and that tliese fellows of mine are not obliged 
to be silent on the subject of the fine sermon we 
liave had from that old purjtan in the tartan plaid 
there; and I presume you are aware tliat the con¬ 
sequences of delation will be a heavy fine before 
tiie coimcil.” 

" Good sergeant!—worthy captain I ” exclaimed 
the terrified miser, I am sure there is no person 
in my house, to my knowledge, would give cause 
of offence.” 

Nay,” answ'ered Bothwell “ you shall hear her 
give heri testimony, as she calls it, herself.—You 
fellow,” (to Cudffie), “ stand back, and let your 
mothefjljil^eak her mind. I see she’s primed and 
loaded again since her first discharge.” 

“ Iiord l noble sir,” said Cuddie, “ an auld wife’s 
tongue *8 but a feckless matter to nnik sic a fash 
ab<^ Neither my lather nor me ever minded 
touekle what our mither said.” 
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“ Hold your peace, my lad, while you are well,” 
said Bothwell; “ I promise you I think you are 
slyer than you would like to be supposed. — Come, 
good dame, you see your master will not believe 
that you can give us so bright a testimony.” 

Mause’.s zeal did not require this spur to set her 
again on full career. 

“ Woe to the compilers and carnal self-seekers,” 
she said, “ that daub over and drown their con¬ 
sciences by complying with wicked exactions, and 
giving mammon of unrighteousness to tlio sons of 
Belial, that it may make their peace with them! It 
is a sinful compliance, a base confederacy with the 
Enemy. It is tlie evil that Menahem did in the 
sight of the Lord, when he gave a tliousand talents 
W) Pul, King of Assyria, tliat his himd might be 
with him; Second Kings, feifteeii chapter, nineteen 
verse. It is tlie evil deed of Ahab, when he sent 
money to Tiglath-Pelesev; see tlie saamo Second 
Kings, saxteeu and auglit. And if it was accounted 
a backsliding even in godly Hezekiah, that he com¬ 
plied with Sennacherib, giving him money, and 
ofieriijg to bear that which was put upon him (see 
the saame Second Kings, aughteeu chapter, four¬ 
teen and feifteen verses), even so it is with them 
that ill this contumacious and backsliding genera¬ 
tion pays localities and fees, and cess and fines, to 
greedy and unrighteous publicans, and extortions 
and stipends to hireling curates (dumb dogs which 
bark not, sleeping, lying down, loving to slumber), 
and gives gifts to be helps and hires to oui* oppres¬ 
sors and destroyei*s. They are all like the casters 
of a lot witli them—like tlie preparing of a table 
for die troop, and the fui’uishing a drink-offering 
to the number.” 

“ There’s a fine sound of doctrine for you, Mr 
Morton ! How like you that?” said Bothwell; ** or 
how do you tliiiik tlie Council will like it ? I think 
we can eai’ry the gx’eatest part of it in our heads 
w ithout a kyleviue pen and a pair of tablets, such 
as ;you bring to conventicles, blie denies paying 
cess, I tliiiik, Andrews?” 

“ Yes, by G—said Andrews; “ and she swore 
it was a sin to give a trooper a pot of ale, or ask 
liim to sit down to a tiible.” 

“ You hear,” said Bothwell, addi’cssing Mihi- 
wood; “ but it's your own affair;” and he proffered 
baek the purse with its diminished contents, with 
an air of indifference. 

Milnwood, wTiose head seemed stuimed by tlie 
accumulation of his misfortunes, extended liis hand 
mechanically to take the [)ui*se. 

“ Are ye mad?” said his housekeeper, in a whis¬ 
per; “ tell them to keep it—they will keep it either 
by fair means or foul, and it’s our only eliance to 
make them quiet.” 

**' 1 canna do it, Ailie—I canna do it,” said Mihi- 
wood, in the bitterness of his heart. ‘‘ I canna pai*t 
wi’ the siller 1 liae counted sae often ower, to tiiae 
blackguards.” 

“ Thou 1 maun do it mysell, Milnwood,” said 
the housekeeper, “ or see a’ gang wraug thegither. 

—My master, sir,” she said, addressing BoSiwell, 

“ canna think o’ taking back onything at the band 
of an honoui'ablo gentleman like you; he implores 
ye to pit up the siller, and be as kind to his nephew 
as ye can, and be favi^able in reporting our dis¬ 
positions to Government, and let us tak nae wrong 
ibr tlie daft speeches of an auld jaud,” (here she 
turned fiercely upon^Mause, to indulge herself fot 

d.n 
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ihe effort which it cost her to assume a mild de¬ 
meanour to the soldiers), " a daft auld whig randy, 
that ne’er was in the house (foul fa’ her!) till yes¬ 
terday afternoon, and that sail ne’er cross the door- 
stane again, an anes I had her out o’t.” 

** Ay, ay,” whispered Cuddie to his parent, “ e’en 
eae I 1 ken’d we ^vad be put to our travels again 
whene’er ye suld get three words spoken to an end. 

I was sure that wad be the upshot o’t, mither.” 

^ Whisht, my bairn,” said she, and diiina mur¬ 
mur at the cross■—Cross their door-stane! weel I 
wot I’ll ne’er cross their door-stane. There’s nae 
mark on their threshold for a signal that the de¬ 
stroying angel should pass by. They ’ll get a back- 
cast o’ nis hand yet, that think sfie nnickle o’ the 
creature and sae little o’ the Creator—sac muckle 
o’ warld’s gear and sae little o’ a broken covenant 
—sae muckle about tliae whccii pieces o’ yellow 
muck, and sae little about the pure gold o’ the 
Scripture—sae muckle about their ain friend and 
kinsman, and sae little about the elect, that are 
tried wi’ homings, harassings, huntings, search¬ 
ings, chasings, catchings, imprisonments, toiiiiirings, ! 
Ivanishments, headings, hangings, dismemberings, 1 
and quarterings quii^k, forby the hundreds forced 
from tlieir ain habitations to the deserts, mountains, 
muirs, mosses, moss-dows, and peat-hags, there to 
hear the word like bread eaten in sem‘t.” 

** She’s at the Coveirant now, serjeant; shall w^e 
not have her away {” sai<l one of the soldiers. 

“You be d—d !” said Bothwell, aside to him; 
“ cannot you see she’s better where she is, so long 
as there is a respectable, sponsible, moiiey-bn)king 
heritor, like INIr Morton of Miliiwood, who has the 
means of atoning her trespasses ? Let the old mo¬ 
ther fly to raise another brood—she’b too tough to 
be made anything of herself.— Here,” he cried, 

“ one other round to Milnw’ood and his I'oof-tree, 
and to our next merry meeting wdtli him !—which 
1 think wdll not be far distant, if he keeps such a 
fanatical family.” 

He then ordered the party to take their horses, 
and pressed the best in Milmvood’s stable into the 
king’s service to carry the prisoner. Mrs Wilson, 
with weeping eyes, made up a small parcel of ne¬ 
cessaries for Henry’s compelled journey, and as 
she bustled about, to(*k an opportunity, unseen by 
the party, to slip into his hand a small sum of 
money. Botlnvell and his troopers, in other re¬ 
spects, kept their promise, and were cival. They 
did not bind their prisoner, but contented them¬ 
selves wdth leading his horse between a file of men. 
They then mounted, and marched off with much 
mirth and laughter among themselves, leaving the 
Milnwood family in great confusion. ’Hie old Laird 
himself, overpowered by the loss of his nephew', 
and th^ unavailing outlay of twTiity pounds sterling, 
did nothing the whole evening but rock himself 
backwards and forwards in his great leathern easy- 
chair, repeating the same lamentation, of “ Ruined 
on a’ sides I ruined on a’ sides !— harried and un¬ 
done ! harried and undone !—body and gudes I body 
and gudes! ” 

Mrs Alison Wilson’s grief was partly indulged 
and partly relieved by tlie torrent of inVectives 
with which she accompanied Manse and Cuddie’s 
.expulsion from Milnwood. ♦ 

“ Ill luck be in the mning corse o’ thee!—the 
^ttiest lad in Clydesdale this day maun be a euf- 
and a* for you and jmr dalt wdiiggery I” 


“ Gae waV* replied Mause; ^ I trow ye a^yet 
in the bonds of sin, and in the gall of to 

grudge your bonniest and best in the cause of Him 
that gave ye a’ ye hae—I promise I hae dune as 
muckle for Mr Hairy as I wad do for my ain; for 
if Cuddie was found worthy to bear testimony in 
the Gmssinarket”-- 

“ And there’s gude hope o’t,” said Alison, “ un¬ 
less you and he change your courses.” 

“—And if,” continued Mause, disregarding the 
interruption, “ the bloody Doegs and the flattering 
Ziphites were to seek to ensnare me with a proffer 
of his remission upon sinful compliances, I wad 
persevere, natheless, in lifting my testimony against 
popery, prelacy^ antiiiomiaiiism, erastianism, lapsa- 
rianism, sublapsarianism, and the sins and snares of 
the times— I w'^d cry as a woman in labour against 
the black Indulgence, that has been a stumbling- 
block to professors—I wad uplift my voice as a 
powerful preacher.” 

“ Hout tout, mither,” cried Cuddie, interfering 
and dragging her off forcibly, “ dinna dea^ the 
gentlewoman wi’ your testimony! ye hae preached 
cnciigh for sax days. Ye preached us ou^ o’ our 
canny froe-house and gude kale-yard, and out o’ 
this new city o’ refuge afore our hinder end w’as 
w'cel haft(*d in it; and yc hae preached Mr Harry 
awa to the prison; and-ye hae preached tw'enty 
piinds out o’ the Laird’s pocket that he likes as id 
to quit wi’; and sae ye may hand sae for ae wee 
while, without preaching me up a ladder and dow'n 
a tow’. Sae, come awa, come awa; the family hae 
had enough o’ your testimony to mind it for ae 
while.” 

So saying he dragged off Mause, the w'ords “ 1’es- 
timony— Covenant—malignants—indulgence,” still 
thrilling upon her tongue, to make preparations for 
instantly renewing their travels in quest of an asy¬ 
lum. 

“ 111-far’d, cra 2 y, crack-brained gowk that she 
is I ” exclaimed the housekeeper, as slie saw t’nem 
depart, “ to set up to bo sae muckle better4eiian 
itlierfolk, the auld besom, and to bring sac mickle 
distress gn a douce quiet family ! If it liadna been 
that 1 am mail* than half a gentlewoman by my 
station, I wad hae tried my ten nails in the wizen’d 
hide o’ her!” 


CHAPTER IX. : 

I Jim a son of Mnrs who have in nwny wars, i 

And show my cuts and soil's wlierevcr I come; j 

Tins litre was for a wtneh, and that other in a trench, j 

When welcoming the Fi'ench at the sound of the drum. I 

BimN-g. ! 

“ Don’t be too much cast down,” said Sergeant 
Bothwell to his prisoner, as they'journeyed on to¬ 
wards the head-quarters; “ you are a smai’t pretty 
lad, and well connected; the worst that will hap¬ 
pen will be strapping up for it, and that is many 
an honest fellow’s lot. I tell you fairly your life’s 
within the compass of the law, unless you make 
submission, and get off by a round fine ujpon your 
uncle’s estate; he can well afford it.” « j 

“ That vexes me more than the rest,” sam Henry 
“ He parts with his money with regret; aniLas he 
had no concera whatever with my having given 
this person shelter for a night, I wish to Heaven, 
if I escape a capital punishment, that the penai^ 
may be of a kind I could bear in my own person. 
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Why, perhap^*' aaid Bothwell^ they will pro¬ 
pose Wyoa to go into one of the ^otch regiments 
that are serving abroad. It’s no bod line of ser¬ 
vice ; if your friends are active, and there are any 
knocks goihg, yon may soon get a commission.” 

I am by no means sure,” answered Morton, 

that such a sentence is not the best thing that can 
liap|^ to me.” 

"^hy, then, you are no real whig after alU” 
said the Sergeant. 

“ I have hitherto meddled with no party in the 
state,” said Henry, but have remained quietly at 
home} and sometimes I have had serious thoughts 
of joining one of our foreign regiments.” 

Have you?” replied Both well; ‘*why, I honour 
you for it; I have served in the Scotch French 
I guards myself many a long day; it’s the place for 
leiu'ning fiiscipline, d—n me. They never mind 
what you do when you are off duty ; but miss you j 
! the roll-call, and see how they ’ll arrange yon— j 
D —n me, if old Captain Montgornei’y didn’t make 
! mejtfuonnt guard upon the arsenal in my steel-back 
and^hreast, plate-sleeves and head-piece, for six 
hours at once, under so burning a sun, that gad I 
was baked like a turtle at Port Royale. 1 swore 
never to miss answering to Francis Stewnrt again, 
though I should leave my hiind of ciu’ds upon the 
drum-head—Ah ! discipline is a capital thing.” 

“ In other respects you liked the service ?” said j 
Morton. 

“ Par excelUnce,^^ said Bothwell; women, wine, j 
and wassail, all to be had for little but the asking; j 
and if you find it in your conscience to let a fat 
priest think he has some chance to convert you, 
gad he ’ll help you to these comforts himself, just to j 
gain a little ground in your good affection. Where j 
w'ill you find a crop-eared whig parson will be so | 
civil 1 ” I 

« Why, nowhere, I agree with you,” said Henry. ! 

But what was your chief duty?” 

“ To guard the King’s person,” said f^othwell, 

“ 4* look after the safety of Louis le Grand, my 
boy, and now and then to take a turn among the 
Huguenots (protestants, that is.) A ml tliere wo 
had fine scope; it brought my hand pretty well in 
for the service in this country. But, come, as you 
are to be a bon camerado, as the Spaniards say, I 
must put you in cash with some of your old uncle's 
broad-pieeos. This is cutter’s law; wo must not sec 
a pretty follow want, if we have cash ourselves.” 

Thus speaking, he pulled out his purse, took out 
some of the contents, and offered them to Henry 
without counting them. Young Morton declined 
tlie favour; and, not judging it prudent to ac¬ 
quaint the sergeant, notwithstanding his apparent 
generosity, that he was actually in possession of 
some money, he assured him he should have no 
difficulty in getting a supply from his uncle. 

Well,” said Botliwell, in that case tliese yel¬ 
low rascals must serve to ballast my purse a little 
longer. I always make it a rule never to quit the 
tavern (unless ordered on duty) wliile my purse is 
«o weighty that I can chuck it over the si^post.^ 
Whenjt is so light that the wind blows it hack, 
JSboi aiid sj^dle,-—we must fall on some way 
of rejplenishixii;.—But what tower is that before 
uiiy rising so upon the steep bank, out of the 
woods snrrotmd it on every side ?” 


“ It is tlie tower of Tullietudlem,” said one of 
the soldiers. ‘‘ Old Lady Margaret Bellenden lives 
there. She’s one of tlie best affected women in the 
country, and one that’s a soldier’s friend. When I 
was hurt by one of the d—d whig dogs that shot 
at mo from behind a fauld-dike, I lay a month there, 
and would stand such another wound to be in as 
good quarters again.” 

If that bo the case,” said Bothwell, I will 
pay my respects to her as wo pass, and request some 
refreshment for men and horses; I am a.s thirsty 
already as if I had drunk nothing at Milnwood. 
But it is a good thing in these times,” ho continued, 
addressing himself to Henry, “ that the King’s sol¬ 
dier cannot pass a house without getting a r^resli- 
ment. In such houses as Tillie—what d’ye call 
it ? you are served for love; in the houses of the 
avowed fanatics you help youi'self by force; and 
among the moderate presbyterians and other sus¬ 
picious persons, you are well treated from fear’; 
so your thirst is always quenched on some terms 
or other.” 

“ And you propose,” sai<l Henr^q anxiously, to 
go upon that errand up to the tower yonder F’ 

“ To be sure I do,” answered Bothwell. “ How 
should I be able to report favourably to my officers 
of tlie worthy lady’s sound principles, unless I know 
the taste of her sack, for sack she will produce— 
that I take for granted ; it is the favourite consoler 
of your old dowager of qualit}'^, as small claret ia 
the potation of yoiH' country laird.” 

” Then, for Heaven’s sake,” .said Henry, “ if you 
are determined to go there, do dot mention my 
name, or expose me to a family that £ am ac¬ 
quainted with. Let me be muflled up for the time 
in one of your soldier's cloaks, and only mention 
me generally as a prisoner under your charge.” 

“ With all iny heart,” said Bothwell; “ I jyro- 
mised to use you civilly, and I scorn to break my 
word.— Here, Andrews, wrap a cloak round the 
prisoner, and do not mention his name, nor where 
we caught him, unless you would have a trot oii a 
horse of wood.”^ 

They wore at this moment at an arbhed gate¬ 
way, battlemented and Hanked witli turret*, one 
whereof was tohilly ruinous, excepting the lower 
story, which served as a cow-houso to the peasant 
whose family inhabited the turret that remained 
entire. I’he gate had been broken down by Monk’s 
soldiers during the civil war, and had never been 
replaced, tlierefove presented no obstacle to Both- 
w<'ll and his party. The avenue, very steep and 
narrow, and causewayed with large round stones, 
a.scended the side of tlie precipitous bank in an ob¬ 
lique and zigzag coim^e, now showing now hiding a 
view of the tower and its exterior bulwarks, which 
seemed to rise almost perpendicularly above their 
heads. The fragments of Gothic defences which 
it exhibited were upon such a scale of strength, as 
induced Bothwell to exclaim, It’s well this place 
is in honest and loyal hands. Egad, if tiie enemy 
had it, a dozen of old wliigamore wive.s with their 
distaffs might keep it against a troop of dragoons, 
at least if they had half the spunk of the old girl 
we left at Milnwood. Upon my life,” he continued, 
as they came in front of the large double tower and 
its surrounding defences and flankers, it is a su¬ 
perb place, founded, says ^le worn insmptioti ov er 


* See Nets F^t^mgihtand Laird, 


* See Note O,^ Wooden Mare, 
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the gate—unless the renuiant of my Latiu has 
given me the slip—by Sir Tlalph do Jiellenden in 
l'h'»0—a respectable antiquity. I uiust greet the 
f)ld lady with due honour, though it should put mo 
to the labour of recalling some of tlie compliments 
that I used to dabble in when 1 was w'out to keep 
that sort of company.” 

As he thus comnnined with himself, the butler, 
who had reconnoitred the soldiers from an ar¬ 
row-slit in the wall, announced to his lady, that a 
eoinuianded party of dragoons, or, as he thought, 
Life-Guardsmen, waited at the gate with a pri¬ 
soner under their charge. 

** I am certain,” said Gudyill, “ and positive, that 
the sixth man is a prisoner; lor his 1101*86 is led, 
and the two dragoons tliat are before have their 
carabines out of their budgets, and rested upon 
thoir thighs. It was aye tlie way we guarded pri¬ 
soners in the days of the great Marquis.” 

“ King’s soldiers said the ladyj “ probably in 
want of refreshment. Go, Gudyill, make them wel¬ 
come, and let them be accommodated with what 
provision and forage the Tower can afford. Aial 
stay, tell my gentlew'oman to bring my black scarf 
and manteau. 1 will go down myself to receive 
them; one cannot show' the King’s Lifc-Guimls too 
much respect in times when they are doing so much 
for royal authority. And d’ ye hear, Gudyill, let 
Jenny Dennison slip on her pearlings to walk be¬ 
fore my niece and me, and rhe tlm'e women to 
walk behind ; and bid my niece atloud me in¬ 
stantly.” 

Fully accoutred, and attended according to her 
directions, Lady Margaret now sailed out into the 
court-yard of Ivor tower with groat courtesy and 
dignity. Sergeant Botliwcil saluted the grave and 
reverend lady of the manor w ith an assurance which 
Iiacl something of the light and careless addi'css 
of the dissipated men of fashion in Charles the Se¬ 
cond’s time, and did not at all savour of tlie awk- 
W'ard or rude manners of a non-commissioned officer 
of dragoons. Ills language, as well as his manners, 
seemed also to be refined for the time and occasion; 
though the truth was, that, in tlie fluctuations of 
an adventurous and profligate life, Bothw'cll h.ad 
sometimes kept company much better suited to his 
ancestry than to his present situation of life. To 
the lady’s request to know whether she could be of 
service to them, he answered, with a suitable bow, 

That as they had to march some miles farther 
that night, they w'ould be much accommodated by 
permission to rest their horses fur an hour before 
continuing their journey.” 

With the greatest pleasure,’^ answered Lady 
Margaret; luid I trust that my people will see 
that neither horse nor men want suitable refresh¬ 
ment.” 

“ We are well aware, madam,” continued Both- 
well, tliat such has always been the reception, 
witliin the walls of Tillietudlera, of those who served 
the King.” 

We have studied to discharge our duty faithfully 
and loyally on all occasions, sir,” answered Lady 
Margaret, pleased with the compliment, both to 
our monarclis and to their followers, paxtioularly 
to their faithful soldiers. It is not loug ago, and 
it probably has not escaped recoUcctiou of his 
sacred Majesty now on the flirone, since he him¬ 
self honoured my poor house with his presence, and 
breakfasted in a room in this castle, Mr Sergeant, 


w'hich my waitin^-gentle^vomau sliall show you^we 
still call it the King’s room.” . 

Botiiwell had by this lime dismounted his party, 
and committed the horses to the charge of one file, 
and the prisoner to that of .another; so that he 
himself wjis at liberty to continue the conversation 
which the lady had so condescendingly opened. 

Since the King, ray master, had the honour to 
experience your hospitality, I cannot wouddi* tliat 
it is extended to those that serve him, and whose 
principal merit is doing it with fideUty. And yet I 
have a nearer relation to his Majesty than this 
coai^e red coat would seem to indicate.” 

“ indeed, sirl Probably,” said Liidy Margarot, 
you liave bdonged to his household i ” 

“ Not exactly, madam, to his household, but ra¬ 
ther to his house; a connexion through which 1 may 
claim kindred uitli most of the best families in 
Scotland, not, I believe, exclusive of that of TilUe- 
tudlem.” 

Sir! ” said the old lady, drawing h^elf up 
with dignity at hearing what she conceived 
pertinent jest; 1 do not understand you.” y? 

“ It *8 but a foolish subject for one in my situa¬ 
tion to talk of, madam,” answered the trooper; 
“ but you must have heard of the history and mis¬ 
fortunes of rny grandfather Francis Stowart, to 
whom James I., liis cousin-german, gave tlie title 
of Bothwell, as my comrades give me the nick¬ 
name. It was not, in the long run, more advan¬ 
tageous to him tlian it is to me.” 

‘‘ Indeed!” said Lady Margaret, with much sym¬ 
pathy and surprise; “ 1 have indeed always under¬ 
stood that the grandson of the last Earl was in 
necessitous circumstances, but I should never have 
expected to see him so low in the service. With 
such connexions, what ill fortune could have re¬ 
duced you”- 

" Nothing much out of the ordinary course,! 1 
believe, madam,” said Bothwell, interrupting and 
anticipating the question. ‘‘ I have had my lU'V- 
meiits of good luck like my neighbovu’S— 
drunk my bottle with Rochester, thrown a rat^rry 
main with Buckingham, and fought at Tangiers 
side by side with Sheffield. But my luck never 
lasted; I could not make useful friends out of my 
jolly companions—Perhaps 1 w’as not sufficiently 
aware,” he continued, with some bitterness, how 
much the descendant of the Scottish Stewarts was 
h<»noured by being ..dmitted into the convivialities 
of Wihnot and Villiers.” 

But your Scottish friends, Mr Stewart—your 
relations here, so numerous and so powerful ? ” 

“ Why, ay, my lady,” replied the sergeant; ‘‘ I 
believe some of them might have made me their 
gamekeeper, for I am a tolerable shot—some of 
them would have entci'tained me as their bravo, 
for I can use my sword well—and here and there 
was one, who, when better company was not to 
be had, would have made me liis companion, since 
I can drink my three bottles of wine. But I 
don’t know how it is—between sexwice and service 
among my kinsmen, I prefer that of myt cousin 
Charles as the most creditable of them all, Ahough 
the pay is but poor, and the livery far fi^SlL^splen* 
did.” 

It is a shame ! it is a burning scandal 1” said 
Lady Margaret. " Why do you not apply to his 
most sacred Majesty I he cannot but be surprised 
to hear that a scion of his august \. 
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heg your pardon, madam,” interrupted the 
j “ 1 am but a blunt soldier, and I trust 
you will excuse me when I say, his most sacred 
Majesty is more hmy in grafting scions of his own, 
than with nourishing those which were planted by 
his grandfather’s grandfather.” 

" Weil, Mr Stewart,” said Lady Margaret, one 
thin^ you must promise me—remain at Tillietudlera 
to-night; to-morrow I expect your commanding- 
officer, the gallant Claverhouse, to whom king and 
country are so much obliged for his exertions against 
those who would turn the world upside down. I 
W’ill speak to him on the subject of your speedy 
promotion; and 1 am certain he feels too much, 
both what is due to the blood which is in your 
veins, and to the request of a lady so highly dis¬ 
tinguished as myself by his most sacred Majesty, 
not to make better provision for you than you have 
yet received.” 

I am much obliged to your ladyship, and I cer¬ 
tainly will remain here with my prisoner, since you 
request it, especially as it will be tlie earliest w’ay 
of presenting him to Colonel Graliame, and obtain¬ 
ing Uis ultimate orders about the young spark.” 

“ Who is your prisoner, pray you?” said Lady 
Margaret. 

, ** A young fellow of rather the better class in 
this neighbourhood, who has been so incautious as 
to give countenance to one of the murderers of the 
primate, and to facilitate the dog’s escape.” 

0, fie upon him! ” said Lady Margaret. I 
am but too apt to forgive the injuries 1 have re¬ 
ceived at the hands of these rogues, tliough some 
of them, Mr Stewart, are of a kind not like to be 
for^ten; but those who would abet the perpetra¬ 
tors of »o cruel and deliberate a homicide on a single 
man, an old man, and a man of the Arclibishop’s 
sacred profession—0 fie upon him! If you wish 
to make him secure, with little trouble to your 
people, 1 will cause Harrison, or Gudyill, look for 
the key of our pit, or princij)al dungeon. It has 
n<!i^ been open since the week after the >’ictory of 
Kijsythe, when iny poor Sir i^rthur Belicnden put 
twenty whigs into it; but it is not more than two 
stories beneath ground, so it cannot be unwhole¬ 
some, especially as 1 rather believe there is some¬ 
where an opening to the outer air.” 

‘‘ I beg your pardon, madam,” answered the ser¬ 
geant ; “ I dare say the dungeon is a most admira¬ 
ble one; but I have promised to be civil to the lad^ 
and I will take care he is watched so as to render 
escape impossible. I’ll set those to look after him 
shall keep him as fast as if his legs were in tlie 
boots, or his fingers in the thumbikins.” 

" Well, Mr Stewart,” rejoined tlie lady, ‘‘ you 
best know your own duty. I heartily wish yo\i 
good evening, and commit you to the cai^e of my 
steward, Harrison. 1 would ask you to keep our¬ 
selves company, but a—a—a—” 

" 0, madam, it requires no apology; I am sen¬ 
sible the coarse red coat of King Charles II. does 
and ought to annihilate tlie privileges of the red 
blood of King James V.” 

Nf/. with me, I do assure you, Mr Stewart; 
you ^me injustice if you tiiiuk so. I will speak 
to your officer to-morrow; and I trust you shall 
soon find yourself in a rank where tliere shall be 
no anomalies to be reconciled.” 

“ I believe, madam,'’ said Bothwell, your good¬ 
ness will find itself deceived: but I am oblitfcd i-p 


you for your intention, and, at all ©vonts, I will 
have a merry night with Mr Harrison.’^ 

Lady Margaret took a ceremonious leave, with 
all tlie respect whicli she owed to royal blood, even 
when flowing in the veins of a sergeant of the Life- 
Guards; again assuring Mr Stewart, that wliatever 
was in the Tower of Tillietudlera was heartily at 
his service and that of his attendants. 

Sergeant Bothwcil did not fail to take the lady 
at her word, and readily forgot the height from 
which his family had descended, in a joyous carou¬ 
sal, during which Mr Hamson exert^ himself to 
prt^uce the best wine in the cellar, and to excite 
his ^est to be merry, by that seducing example 
which, in matters of conviviality, goes farther tlian 
precept. Old GudyUl associate liimself with a 
party so much to his taste, pretty much as Davy, 
in the Second Part of Henry the Fourth, mingles 
in the revels of his master, Justice Sliallow. He 
ran down to tlie cellar at the risk of breaking his 
neck, to ransack some private catacomb, known, as 
he boasted, only to himself, and which never either 
had, or should, during his superintendence, render 
forth a bottle of its contents to any one but a real 
king’s friend. 

“ When the Duke dined here,” said the butler, 
seating himself at a distance from the table, being 
somewhat overawed by Bothweil’s genealogy, but 
yet bitching his seat half a yard nearer at every 
clause of his speech, “ my loddy was importunate 
to have a bottle of that Burgundy,”—(here he ad¬ 
vanced his seat a little;) “ but 1 dinna ken how 
it was, Mr Stewart, 1 misdoubted him. I jaloiised 
him, sir, no to be tlie friend to government he pre-^ 
tends : the family are not to lippen fo. That auld 
Duke James lost his heart before ho lost his head; 
and the Worcester man was but wersh paiTitch, 
neither glide to fry, boil, nor sup cauld.” (Witli 
this witty observation, he completed his firKst paral¬ 
lel, and commenced a zigzag, after the manner of 
an experienced engineer, in order tp continue his 
approaches to the table.) 3ae, sir, the faster iny 
leddy cried ‘ Burgundy to his Grace—the auld 
Burgundy — the choice Burgundy — the Burgundy 
th.at came ower in the thirty-nine’ —the mair did 
1 say to inysell, Doil a drap gangs down his liause 
unless 1 was mair sensible o’ liis principles; sack 
and claret may serve him. Na, na, gentlemen, as 
lung as I hae the trust o’ butler in this house o* 
Tiliietudlem, 1 ’ll tak it upon me to see that nae dis¬ 
loyal or doubtfii’ person is the better o’ our bimis. 
But when 1 can find a true friend to the king and 
his cause, and a moderate episcopacy—when I find 
a man, as 1 say, tliat will stand by churcli and 
crown as 1 did mysell in my master’s life, and all 
through Montrose’s time, I think there *s naething 
in the cellar ower glide to be spared on him.” 

By this time he had completed a lodgment in the 
body of the place, or, in other words, advanced his 
seat close to the table. 

“ And now, Mr X^rancis Stewart of Bothwell, I 
have the honour to drink your gude health, and a 
commission t’ ye, and much luck may ye have in 
raking this country clear o’ whigs and roundheads, 
fanatics and Covenanters.” 

Bothwell, who, it may well be believed, had long 
ceased to be very scrupulous in point of society, 
which he regulated more by his convenience and 
station in life than his ancestry, readily answered 
the butler’s pledge, acknowledging, at tlie same 
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timi., tlio exceiieriee of the wine; iiuil Mr Oudyil), 
tJius adopted a regular lueinher of the company, 
continued to furnish them with the means of mirth 
aatil an early Uoiu* in the next moniing. 


CHAPTER X. 

I>id I l)Ut purpose to emKork with thee 
On tiie sinnetri surface of a simimcr se.i. 

And would forsake the skitY and nuike the shore 
Wlifiu the wiuda whistle ai\d the touiposta roar ? 

i*RIOR. 

While Lady Margaret held, with the Idgh-de- 
Rcended sergeant of dnigoons, the conference w'hich 
sve have detailed in the preceding pages, her grand¬ 
daughter, partaking in a less degree her ladyship’s 
enthusiasm for all who were sprung of the blood- 
royal, did not honour Sergeant Rotlrw ell witli more 
attention than a single glance, which showed licr 
a tall powerful person, and a set ol hardy weather¬ 
beaten features, to which pride and dissipation Itad 
given an air where discontent mingled with the 
rockless gidety of des|x;ration. Tiie other soldiers 
offered still less to detach lier consideration ; but 
from the prisoner, iTiuffied and disguised as he was, 
she found it impossible to withdraw her eyes. Yet 
she blamed herself for indulging a ctiriosity which 
seemed obviously to give pain to him wlio was its 
object. 

‘‘ 1 wish,” she said to Jenny Dennison, who was 
the iinraediato attendant on her person, “ 1 wish 
we know w'ho that poor fellow is.” 

" J was just thinking sac myscll, Mias f.dith,” 
said tlie waiting-woman; ‘‘ but it camia be Cuddie 
ileadrigg, because he’s taller and no sae stout.” 

Yet,” continued Miss Bellonden, “ it may be 
some poor neighbour, for whom we mtglit have 
cause to interest ourselves.” 

‘‘ I can sune learn wha he is,” said the enter¬ 
prising Jenny, if the sodgers w'ei*e ancs settled 
and at leisure, for I ken aae o’ them very w^cel — 
the best-looking and the youngest o’ them,” 

" I think you know all tliC idle young fellows 
about the country,” answered her mistress. 

" Na, Miss Edith, 1 am no sac free o’ my ac¬ 
quaintance as that,” answered the filJe-de-chainbre. 
“ To be sure, folk ;cauna help kenning the folk by 
liead-mark that they sec aye glowering and looking 
at them at kirk and marUtd; but 1 ken few lads to 
speak to unless it be them o’ the family, and the 
I throe Steinsons, and Tarn Rand, and the young 
I miller, hud the live Ilowisous in Netherslieils, and 
j lang Tam Gilry, and”- 

i « Fray cut short a list of exceptions whioh threa- 
I tens to be a long one, and tell me how yon come to 
1 know this young soldier,” said Miss llollenden. 
j **Lord,^lisa Edith, it’s Tara llalliday—Trooper 
I Tam, as they ca’ liira, — that was wounded by the 
I hill-folk at the conventicle at Outer-side Muir, and 
lay here while he w'as under cure. I can ask liim 
onything, and Tam will no refuse to answer me, 
I ’ll be cautiou for him.” 

t< then,” said Miss Edith, ‘‘ if you am find 
an opportunity to ask him the name of his prisoner, 
and come to my room and tell me what he says.” 

Jenny Dennison proceeded on her eiTand, but 
soon returned with such a face of surprise and dis¬ 
may as evinced a deep interest in the fate of the 
prisoner.. «r 


I 


I 


“ What is the maiterl” said Edith, aiixiojj||(y; 
“ does it prove to be Cuddie, after ail, pow fel* 
low?” 

“Cuddie, Miss EdithV Nul nal it’s nae Cud- 
die,” blubbered cfut the faitliful fille-de-chnnibre, 
sen.sible of the pain which her news were about to 
inflict on her young mistress. " 0 dear, Miss 
Edith, it’s young Mihiwood hirascll! 

“ Young Mihiwood!” exclaimed Editli, aghast 
in her turn ; “ it is impossible-—totally impossible! 
His uncle attends the clergyman indulged by law, 
and has no connexion whatever with the refractory 
people; aud he himself has never interfered in thi.s 
unliappy dis.sensiou; lie must be totally innocent, 
unlos.s he lias been standing up for some invaded 
right” 

“ O, my dear Miss Edith,” said her attendant, 
“ these are not days to ask what’s right or what *s 
wrang; if he were as innocent as the Uew-bom 
infant, they would find some w^ay of making him 
guilty, if they liked; but Tam Haliiday saysHt will 
touch his life, for he has been resetting aue oHhe 
Fife gentlemen that killed that auld carle ol an 
Archbishop.” / 

“ His life!” exclaimed Edith, starting hastily 
up, and speaking with a humod and ti'ermiloua 
accent;—“they cannot—they shall not—I will 
speak for him—they shall not hurt him!” 

“ O, my dear young leddy, think on your grand¬ 
mother; think on tlie danger and the difficulty,” 
added Jenny ; “ for he’s kept under close coufine- 
uu'nt till Claverhouse comes up in the morning, and 
if he doesiia gie him full satisfaction, Tam Halii¬ 
day says there will be brief v/ark wi’ him — 
down—mak ready,,—present—fire —just as mey 
did wi’ auld deaf John Mixbriar, that never undei’- 
stood a single question they pat till him, and sae 
lost hi.s life for lack o’ hearing.” 

“ Jenny,” said the young lady, “ if ho sliould 
die, 1 will die with him; there is no time to hilk of 
danger or difficulty. 1 will put on a plaid, aud slip 
down with you to the place where they have k^^t 
him— 1 will throw myself at the feet of the sentinel, 
and entreat him, as he has a soul to be saved”—^— 

“ Eh, guide us!” interrupted the maid, “our 
young leddy at the feet o’ Trooper Tara, and speak¬ 
ing to liini about lus soul, when the puir chield 
hardly kens whether he has atie or no, unless that 
he whiles swears by it!—that will never do; but 
what maun be m.auu be, and 111 never desert a 
true-love cause—And sae, if ye maun see young 
Mihiwood, though 1 ken nae gude it will do, but 
to make baith your hearts the sairer, I ’ll e’en tak 
the risk o’t, and try to manage Tam Haliiday ; but 
ye mauti let me hae my ain gate, aud no speak ae 
word—he’s keeping guard o’er Milnwood in the 
caster round of the tower.” 

“ Go, go, fetch me a plaid,” said Edith. “ Let 
mo but see him, and I will And some remedy for 
his danger—Haste ye, Jenny, as ever ye hope to 
have good at my hands.” 

Jenny hastened, and soon returned with a plaid, 
in which Edith nmffied herself so as completely to 
screen her face, and in part to disguise her person. 
This was a mode of arranging the plaid ve 4 .^^om* 
mon among the ladies of tliat century, and the ear¬ 
lier part of the succeeding one; so much so, indeed, 
tiiat the venerable sages of the Kirk, conceiving 
that the mode gave tempting facilities for intri^e, 
directed more than one ac* of Assembly agamsf 
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use of the mantle. But fa^on> as usual, proved 
fcoJ*iti;gug for authority, and while plaids continued 
to be worn, women of all ranks occasionally em¬ 
ployed them as a sort of mnftler or veil.^ Her face 
and figure thus concealed, Edith, holding by her 
attendant’s arm, hastened with trembling steps to 
the place of Morton’s confinement. 

This was a small study or closet, in one of the 
turrets, opening upon a gallery in which the sen¬ 
tinel was pacing to and fro; for Sergeant Both- 
weli, scrupulous in observing his word, and perhaps 
touched with some compassion for the prisoner’s 
youth and genteel demeanour, had waved the in¬ 
dignity of putting his guard into the same apart¬ 
ment with him. Halliday, therefore, witli his cara¬ 
bine on his ai*m, walked up and down the gallery, 
occasionally solacing himself witli a draught of ale, 
a huge flagon of which stood upon the table at one 
end of the apartment, and at other times humming 
the lively Scottish air. 

Between Saint Jolinstone and Bonny Dundee, 

^ I’ll gar ye be fain to follow me.” 

n 

Jifenny Dennison cautioned her mistress once 
I more to let her take her own way. 

I “ 1 can manage the trooper wool cneugh,” she 
' said, “ for as rough as he is—I ken their nature 
j weel; but ye mamma say a single word.” 

I She accordingly opened the door of the gallery 
I just as the sentinel had turned his back from it, 

; and taking up the tune wdiicli lie hummed, she sung 
in a coquettislb tone of rustic raillery, 

“ If I were to follow a poor sodger lad. 

My friends wad bo angry, niy minnio be imid; 

A laird, or a lord, they were Utter for me, 

Sao I’ll never be fain to follow tliee.”- 

“ A fair challenge, by Jove,’' cried the sentinel, 
tnniing round, “ and from two at once; but it's not 
I easy to bang the soldier with his handoleors then 
taking up the song where the damsel had stopt, 

‘ To follow me yo weel may be glad, 

A sJiare of my sup{»er, a "share of my bod. 

To the sound of the drum to range fearless and fi e(i, 

S I’ll gar ye be fain to follow me.*- 

Come, my pretty lass, and kiss me for my 
oorig,” 

“ 1 should not have thought of tliat, Mr Halli- 
<I:ty,” answered Jenny, with a look and tone ex¬ 
pressing just the necessary degree of contempt at 
the proposal, “ and, 1 ’se assure ye, ye ’ll hac but 
little o’ my company unless ye show gentler havings 
wasna to hear that sort o’ nonsense that 
brought me here wd’ my friend, and ye should think 
shame o’ yoursell, ’at should ye.” 

Umph! and what sort of nonsense did bring 
you }iei*e then, ]\lrs Dennison ? ” 

“ My kiiisw^oman has some particular business 
with your prisoner, young Mr Harry Morton, and 
1 «,ra come wi’ her to speak till him.” 

The devil you ar<j! ” answered the sentinel, 
j " And pray, Mrs Dennison, how do your kinswo- 
I man and you propose to get in? You are rather 
j too plimip to whisk through a keyhole, and oj>ening 
j die door is a thing not to be spoke of.” 

" JJ’s no a thing to be spoken o’, but a tiling to 
he dlShe,” replied the persevering damsel. 

“ We’ll sec about that, iny bonny Jenny;” and 


^ Ooncealmont of an individual, while in public or promia- 
caoOs society, was then very common. In England, where no 
plaids were worn, the ladies used vizard tuasks for tite 


the soldier r^uined his march, huinming, an bo 
walked to and fro along the gallery, 

“ Keek into the draw-well, 

Janet, Jiuiet, 

Then ye’ll see your bonny sell, 

My joe Janet.” 

" So ye’re no thinking to let us in, Mr Hallidayt 
Weel, weel; gude e’en to ye—ye hae seen the la^ 
o’ me, and o’ this bonny die too,” said Jenny, hold¬ 
ing between her finger and thumb a splendid silver 
dollar. 

“ Give him gold, give him gold,” whispered the 
agitated young lady. 

Silver’s e’en o\vc;r glide for the like o’ liim,” 
replied Jenny, “ that disna care for the blink o’ a 
bonny la.ssio’s ec—and what’s waur, he wad think 
there wajs something inair in’t than a Idaswoman 
o’ mine. My corty ! siller’s no sae plenty wi’ us, 
lot alaiio gowd.” Having addressed this advice 
aside to her mistress, she raised her voice and said, 
“ My cousin wiima stay ony langer, Mr Halliday; 
sac, if ye j>lease, gude e'en t’ye.” 

“ Halt a bit, halt a bit,” said the trooper; rein 
up and ])arley, Jenny, if 1 let your kinswoman 
in to speak to my prisoner, you must stay here and 
keep me company till she come out again, and then 
we’ll all be well pleased, you know.” 

** The liend be in my feet then,” said Jenny; 
“ d’ye think my kinswoman and me are gaun to 
lose our glide name wi’ cracking clavers wi’ the like 
o’ you or your prisoner eitlier, without somebody 
by to see fair play ? Hegh, hegh, sirs! to see sic a 
dill’ereiice betwc'cn folk’s promises and performance! 
Ye were aye w illing to slight puir (.’uddie; but an 
I bad jv-ked him to oblige me in a tliiug, though it 
had been to cost his hanging, he wadna liae studo 
twice about it.” 

“ 1)—n Cuddie!” retorted the dmgoon, “he’ll 
be hanged in good earnest, I hope. 1 saw him to¬ 
day at Miinwood with his old puritanical b- (A 

a mother, and if 1 had thought 1 was to have had 
him cast in my disli, I would have brought him up 
at my horse’s tail — w^e had law' oiiougli to bear us 
out.” 

“ Very weel, very weel—See if Cuddie wiima 
bae a king shot at yuii ane o’ thae days, if ye gar 
him tuk the niuir wi’ sae niony honest folk, lie 
can hit a mark brawly ; he was third at the popin¬ 
jay ; and he’s as true of his promise as of ee and 
hand, though he disna mak sic a phrase about it as 
some acquaintance o’ yours—But it’s a’ aue to me 
— (’ome, cousin, we’ll awu’.” 

“ Stay, Jenny; d n me, if I hang fire more 
than anotliei* when 1 have said a thing,’’ laid the 
soldier, in a hesitating tone. “ Where is the ser¬ 
geant ?” 

“ Drinking and driving ower,” quoth Jenny, “ wi* 
the Steward and John Gudyill.” 

“ So, so—he’s safe enough —and where ax’e my 
comrades ? ” asked Halliday. 

Birling the brown bowl wi’ the fowler and the 
falconer, and some o’ the serving folk.” 

“ Have they plenty of ale ? ” 

“ Sax galloiM?, as gude as e’er was masked,” said 
the maid. 

“ Well, then, my pretty Jenny,” said the relent 
iiig sentinel, “ they are fast tUl tlie hour of relieving 

purpofd, and the gallants drew the akurtsi^ their over 
the right slioulder, so to cover part oi tlie la(^ ThU iafo* 
peaiedjy alluded to in Pepys’s Diiury. 
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l^ttarti^ and perhaps somethuig iater; if you 

uill pi^mise to come alone the ncsxt time”-— 

** Maybe 1 will, and maybe I winna,” said Jenny; 

but if ye get tlie dollai^, ye’ll like that just as 
weel.” 

" I’ll be d—^h’d if I do,” said Halliday, taking 
the money, however; but it’s always sometliing 
for my risk; for, if Claverhouse hears what I have 
done, he >vill build me a horse as high as tlie Tower 
of Tillietudlem. But every one in the regiment 
takes what they can come by; I am sure Both well 
and his blood-royal shows us a good example. And 
if I were trusting to you, you little jilting devil, I 
should lose both pains and powder: whereas this 
fellow,” looking at the piece, “ will be good as far 
as he goes. So, come—there is the door open for 
you; do not stay groaning and praying with the 
young whig now, but be ready, wlien I call at the 
door, to start, as if they were soimding * Horse and 
away.* ” 

So speaking, Halliday unlocked the door of the 
closet, admitted Jenny and her pretended kinswo¬ 
man, locked it behind them, and hastily rejissiimcd 
the indifferent measured step and time-killing whis¬ 
tle of a sentinel upon his regular duty. 

The door, which slowly opened, discovered Mor¬ 
ton with both arms reclined upon a table, and liis 
head resting upon them in a posture of deep dejec¬ 
tion. He raised his face as the door opened, and 
perceiving the female figures wliich it admitted, 
started up in great surprise. Edith, as if modesty 
had quelled the courage whicVi desj)air had be¬ 
stowed, stood about a yard from the door without 
having eitlier the power to speak or to advance. All 
the plans of aid, relief, or comfort, which she had 
proposed to lay before lier lover, seemed at once to 
iiave vanished from her recollection, and left only 
a painful chaos of ideas, witli wliieh was mingled a 
fedr that she had degraded luu'seif in the eyes of 
Morton by a step which might ap})enr j>reci])itate 
and unfeiniiiine. She hung motionless ami ahiiost 
powerless upon the anu of her atteiulant, who in 
vain endeavoured to reassure and inspire lier with 
courage, by whispering, “ Wc are in now, madam, 
and we maun make the l>eat o’ our time ; for, doubt¬ 
less, the corporal or the sergeant will gang the 
rounds, and it wad be a pity to hae the poor lad 
Halliday punished for his civility.” 

Morton, in the niejintiine, was timidly advancing, 
suspecting the tnitli; for what other female in the 
house, excepting Edith herself, was likely tt> take 
an interest in his misfortunes ? and yet afraid, owing 
to the dpubtfui twilight and the muffled dress, of 
making some mistake which might ho prejudicial to 
the object of his affections. Jenny, whose ready 
wit and forward manners w^ll qualified her for such 
an office, hastened to break the ice. 

** Mr Morton, Miss Edith’s very sorry for your 
present situation, and”- 

It was needless to say more; he was at her side, 
almost at her feet, pressing her unresisting hands, 
and loading her with a profusion of thanks and gra¬ 
titude which would be hardly intelligible from tlie 
mere broken words, unless we could describe tlie 
tone, the gesture, the impassioned and hurried in¬ 
dications of deep and tumffltuous feeling, with which 
th^ were accompanied. i 

For two or tliree minutes, Edith stood as mo¬ 
tionless as the statue of a saint which receives the 
•Aloi'ntion of a worsliipper* and when she recovered j 


herself sufficiently to withdraw her liands fnnfi 
Henry’s msp, she could at first only faintly^jiSi. 
culate, <‘1 have, taken a strange step, Mr Morton 
—a step,” she continued with more coherence, as 
her ideas an*anged themselves in consequence of 
a strong effort, " that perhaps may expose me to 
censure in your eyes— But I have long permitted 
you to use the language of friendship—perliaps 1 
might say more—too long to leave you when tlie 
world seems to have left you: How, or why, is this 
imprisonment ? what can be done I can my uncle, 
who thinks so highly of yon—can your own kins¬ 
man, Milnwood, be of no use ? are there no means \ 
and what is likely to be the event?” 

** Be what it will,” answered Henry, contriving 
to make himself master of the hand that had esca¬ 
ped from him, but which was now' again abandoned 
to his clasp, “ be what it will, it is to me from this 
moment the most welcome incident of a w’eary life. 
To you, dearest E^dith — forgive me, I should have 
said Miss Bellenden, but misfortune claims strange 
privileges—to you 1 have owed the few hap}>y ]|^>- 
ments which have gilded a gloomy existence; 4n<l 
if 1 am now to lay it down, the recollection of 
honour will be my huppiiiess in tlie last hour of 
suffering.” 

But is it even thus, Mr Morton?” said Miss 
Bellenden. ** Have you, wlio used to mix so little 
in these unhappy feuds, become so suddenly and 
deeply implicated, that nothing shoil; of”- 

She paused, unable to bring out the word which 
should have crane next. 

Nothing short of my life, you would say ?” re¬ 
plied Morton, in a calm, but luelanclioly tone; ‘‘ I 
believe that will be entirely in the bosoms of my 
judges. My guards spoke of a possibility of ex¬ 
changing the penalty for enti’y into foreign service. 
1 thouglit 1 could have embraced tlie alteniative ; 
and yet, Miss Bellenden, since 1 have seen you 
once more, T feel that exile would be more galling 
than death.” 

“ And is it then true,” said Edith, “ that y^',^ 
have been so desperately rasii as to entertain com¬ 
munication vvitli any of those cruel wretches who 
assassinated the primate ? ” 

“ 1 knew not even that such a crime had been 
committed,” replied Morton, ‘‘ when I gave unhap¬ 
pily a night’s lodging and concealment to one of 
tliose rash and cruel men, the ancient fiiend and 
comrade of my father But my ignorance will avail 
me little; for who, Miss Bellenden, save you, will 
believe it? And, what is worse, I am at least un¬ 
certain whether, oven if I had known the crime, I 
could have brought my mind, under all the circum¬ 
stances, to refuse a temporary refuge to the fugi¬ 
tive.” 

And by whom,” said Editli, anxiously, or un¬ 
der what authority, will the investigation of your 
conduct take place?” * 

“ Under that of Colonel Grahame of Claverhouse, 
1 am given to understand,” said Morton; ** one of 
the military commission, to whom it lias pleased 
our Icing, our privy council, and our parlmment, 
that used to be more tenacious of our liberties, u> 
commit the sole charge of our- goods and oHour 
lives.” 

“ To Claverhouse I” said Edith, faintly; " mer¬ 
ciful Heaven! you are lost ere you are tried t He 
wrote to my grandmother that he was to be here 
to-moxTow moniing, on his road to the head of the 
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whei« some de8|)erate men, animated by 
of two or thjfee of the actors in the 
primate^s murder, are said to have assembled for 
! the purpose of making a stand against the Govem- 
j menti His expressions made me shudder, even when 

! 1 could not guess tlmt—that—a friend”- 

i " Do not be too much alarmed on my account, 
i my dearest Edith,” said Henry, as he supported her 
i ill his arras. " Claverhouse, though stem and re¬ 
lentless, is, by all accounts, bmve, fair, and honour- 
I able. I am a soldier’s son, and whi plead my cause 
j like a soldier. He will perhaps listen more favour- 
i ably to a blunt and unvai'nished defence, than a 
I truckjuig and time-serving judge might do. And 
j indeed, in a time when justice is in aU its branches 
so completely corrupted, I would rather lose my life 
I by open military violence, than bo conjured out of 
j it by tlie hocus-pocus of some arbitrary lawyer, who 
1 lends the knowledge he has of the statutes made for 
i our protection, to wrest them to our destruction.” 

I ‘‘You are lost—you are lost, if you are to plead 
i yojiar cause with Claverhouse! ” sighed Edith; “ root 
j au^ branchwork is the mildest of liis expressions. 

; The unhappy primate was his intimate friend and 
early patron. ‘ No excuse, no subteriuge,’ said his 
letter, ‘ sliail save either those connected with the 
deed, or such as have given them countenance and 
shelter, from the ample and bitter penalty of the 
! law, until I shall have taken as many lives in von- 
! geance of this atrocious murder, as the old man had 
grey h.-iira upon his venerable head.’ There is nei¬ 
ther ruth nor favour to be found with him.” 

Jenny Dennison, who had hitherto remained si¬ 
lent, now ventured, in the extremity of distress 
which the lovers felt, but for which they W(*re un¬ 
able to devise a remedy, to offer her own adviev. 

I “ Wi’ your leddyahip’a pardon, Miss Edith, and 
I young Mr Morton’s, we maunna waste time. Let 
, Milnwood take my plaid and gown; I’ll slip them 
: aff in the dark corner, if he’ll promise no to look 
; about, and he may walk past Tam Ilalliday, who is 
/3lf blind with bis ale, and I can tell him a canny 
; ^fay to get out o’ the Tower, and your leddyship 
I >Vill gang quietly to yohr ain room, and i’ll row 
: mysell in bis grey cloak, and pit on his hat, and 
I play the prisoner till the coast’s clear, and then I’ll 
‘ cry in Tam Halliday, and gar him let me out.” 

“Let you out!” said Morton; “they’ll make 
your life answer it.” 

“Ne’er a bit,” replied Jenny; “Tam daurna 
tell he let onybody in, for his ain sake; and I ’ll 
gar him find some other gate to account for the 
escape.” 

j “ Will you, by G— ? ” said the sentinel, suddenly 
j opening the door of the apartment; “ if I am half 
blind, I am not deaf, and you should not plan an 
esciipe quite so loud, if you expect to go through 
with it. Come, come, Mrs Janet—march, troop— 
quick timetrot, d—n me I—And you, madam 
kinswoman,— I won’t ask your real name, though 
you were going to play me so rascally a trick,—but 
[ must m^e a clear garrison; so beat a retreat, 
unless you would have me turn out the guard.” 

“ I hope,” said Morton, very anxiously, “ you 
willSSiOt mention this circumstance, my good friend, 
and trust to my honour to acknowledge your civi¬ 
lity in keeping the secret. If you overheard our 
conversation, you must have observed that we did 
not accept of, or enter into, the hasty proposal made 
by this good-natured girh” 


“Oh, devdish good natured, to eaid- 

Halliday. “ As for the rest, I guess how It is, and 
I scorn to bear malice, or tell tales, as much ^ 
another; but no thanks to tliat little jilting^ devil, 
Jenny Dennison, who deserves a tight skeljpjng for 
trying to lead an honest lad into a scrape, just be¬ 
cause he. was so silly as to like her good~ibi*’-littl0 
chit face.” 

Jenny had no better means of justification than 
tlie last apology to wliich her sex trust, and usually 
not in vain; she pressed her handkerchief to lier 
face, sobbed witli great vehemence, and either wept, 
or managed, as Halliday might have said, to go 
through tlie motions wonderfully well. | 

“ And now,” continued the soldier, somewhat | 
mollified, “ if you have anything to say, say it in 
two minutes, and let me see your backs turned; for 
if Bothwell bike it into his drunken liead to make 
the rounds half an hour too soon, it will be a black 
business to us all.” 

“ Farewell, Edith,” whispered Morton, assuming 
a firmness he w^as far from possessing; “ do not 
remain here — leave me to my fate—it cannot be 
beyond endurance since you are interested in it.—- 
Good-night, good-night!—Do not remam here till 
you are discovered.” 

Thus saying, he resigned her to her attendant, 
by whom she was quietly led and piU’tly supported 
out of the apartment. 

“ Every one lias liis taste, to be sure, said Hal- 
lidav; “ but d—n me if 1 would have vexed so 
sweet a girl as that is, for all tlie whigs that ever 
swore the Covenant.” 

When Eilith had regained her apartment, slio 
gave way to a burst of gnet which alarmed Jenny 
Dennison, who havstened to administer sueli scraps 
of consolation as occurred to her. 

“ Diniia vex yourseil sae muckle, tVMss Edith,” 
said that faithful attendant; “ wha kens wliat iiftiy 
happen to help yoim^^, Milnwood 1 He’s a brave 
Jad, and a bonny, and a gentleman of a good for- 
I time, and they wimia string the like o’ him up as 
j they do the pair whig bodies that they catch in the 
I miiirs, like strajis o’ onions. Maybe bis uncle will 
bring him aff, or maybe your ain gi*iind-uncle will 
speak p:ude word for liiin—he’s weel acquent wi* 
a’ the red-coat gentlemen.” 

“ You are right, Jenny—you are right,” said 
Edith, recovering herself from the stupor inlu 
which she had sunk ; “ this is no time for despair, 
but for exertion. You must find some one to ride 
this very night to my uncle’s with a letter.” 

“ To Churn wood, madam 1 It’s unco l^te, and 
it’s sax miles an’ a bittock doun the water. I doubt 
if we can find man and horse the night, mair es¬ 
pecially as they liao mounted a sentinel before tlie 
gate Pair Cuddie! ho’s gane, puir fallow, that 
wad hae dune aught in the warld I bade him, and 
ne’er asked a reason—tin* I’ve had nae time to 
draw up wi’ the new pleugh-lad yet; forby tliat, 
they say he’s gaim to be married to Meg Murdie- 
son, ill-faur’d cuttie as she is.” 

“ You must find some one to go, Jenny; life and 
death depend upon it.” 

“ I wad gang mysell, my leddy, for I could creep 
out at tlie window o’ the pantry, and speel down by 
tlie auld yew-tree weel eneugh —I hae played tliat 
trick ere now. But the road’s unco wild, and sae 
mony red-coats about, forby the whigs, that are ao 
mucide better (the young lads o’ them) if they meet 
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ft iralm body their lane in the muirs, 1 wadna stand 
for tlie walk—I can walk ten miles by moonlight 
weel eneiigh/' 

Is there no one you can think of, tliat, for 
money or favour, would serve me so far?” asked 
Kdith, in great anxiety. 

“ 1 diiina kon,” said Jenny, after a moment’s 
consideration, “ unless it he Guse Gihbie; and he’ll 
maybe no keii*the way, though it’s no sae difficult 
to hit, if he keep, the horse-road, and mind the 
turn at the Capperclough, and dinna drown himsell 
in the Whomlekii'n-pule, or fa’ ow'er the scaur at 
tlie Dcil’s Loaning, or miss oiiy o’ tlie kittle steps 
at the Pass o’ Walk wary, or be can-ied to the hills 
by the whigs, or be tuen to the tolbootli by the 
red-coiits.” 

All ventures must be run.” said Edith, cutting 
short the list of chances agtiinst v!oose Gibbie’s 
safe arrival at the end of his pilgrimage ;—“ all 
risks must be run, unless you car. liiid a better 
messenger.—Go, bid the boy get re.nly, and get 
' him out of the Tower as secretly as )ou can. If lie 
meets any one, let him say he is carrying a letter 
to Major Bellenden of Churn wood, but without 
mentioning any names.” 

I understand, madam,” said Jenny IVmii.son; ■ 
“ I warrant the callunt-will do weed enough, and i 
Tib the hen-wife will tak care o’ the geese for a 
W'ord o’ my mouth ; and I ’ll tell Gihbie your led- 
dyship will mak his peace wi’ Lady Margaret, and 
we’ll gie him a dollar.” 

Two, if he does his errand well,” said Edith. | 

Jenny departed to roii.^e Goose Gihbie out of bis | 
slumbers, to which bo was iHiially consigned at 
sundown, or shortly after, he keeping the hours of 
the birds under his cliarge. During lier absence, 
Edith took her writing materials, .'ind prepared 
against her return the following letter, super- 
serfbed,—“ For the hands of Major TJelleiiden of 
Chamw’ood, my inucli honoured uncle, These: 

“ My dear Uncle—This w ill serve to inform you 
1 am desirous to know how your gout is, as we did 
nut see you at the wappeii-schaw, w hich made botli 
my grandmother and myself very uneasy. And if 
it will permit you to travel, we shall be happy to 
see you at our poor house to-mornnv at the hour of 
breakfast, as Colonel Grahame of Claverhoiise is to 
pass this w^ay on his march, and wc would willingly 
have your assistance to receive and entertain a mi¬ 
litary man of such disiincti(»n, who, probably, will 
not be much delighted Avith the company of women. 
Also, my dear uncle, I pray }'ou to let Mi’s Care- 
for’t, your housekeeper, send mo my double-trim¬ 
med paduasoy with the hanging sleeves, which she 
will find ill the third drawer of the walnut press in 
the green room, which you are so kind as to call 
miue. Also, my clear uncle, 1 pray you to send me 
the second volume? of the (Jrand Cyrus, as I have 
only read as far as the imprisonnient of Philidaspes 
upon the seven hundredth and tliirty-third page; 
but, above all, I entreat you to come to us to-mor- j 
row before eight of tlie clock, which, as your pacing 
> nag is so good, you may w ell do witiiout iLsiiig be¬ 
fore your usual hour. So, praying to God to pre¬ 
serve your healthy 1 rest youi' dutiful and loving 
niece, Emm Bellexden. 

PoHscriptim* A party of soldiers have last 
alglit brought your friend, young Mr Henry Mor- 
toti of MUiiw cod, hither a» a prisoner. 1 conclude 


you will be Sony for the young gentleman, 
therefore let you Itnow tnis, in case you «»y4Junk 
of speaking to Colonel Grahame in his belialf. I 
liave not mentioned his name to my grandmother, 
knowing her prejudice against the family.” 

This epistle being duly sealed and delivered t 
Jemiy, that faithful confidant hastened to put the 
same in the charge of Goose Gihbie, whom she 
found in readiness to start from the castle. She 
then gave him various instructions touching the 
road, which she apprehended he was likely to mis¬ 
take, not having travelled it above five or six times, 
and possessing only the same slender proportion of 
men^ory as of judgment. Lastly, she smuggled him 
out of the garrison tlirough the pantry window into 
the branehy yew-tree which grew close beside it, 
and had the satisfaction to see him reach the bot¬ 
tom ill safety, and take the right turn at the com¬ 
mencement of his journey. She then returjied to 
persuade her young mistress to go to bed, and'tq lull 
iier to rest, if possible, with assurances of GiUWs 
success ill his embassy, onl}’^ qualified by a pfes 
iiig regret that the timsty Cuddie, with whom fhe 
coimnivssion might have lieen more safely repofled, 
■ wa'^ no longer within reacli of serving her. 
i More fortunate as a messenger than as a cava- 
! lier, it was Gibbie’s good bap rather than his good 
management, which, after h^ had gone astray not 
oftencr th.an nine times, and given liis garments a 
tiste of the variati ju of each bog, brook, and slougli, 
I between Tillietudlem and Cham wood, placed him 
I about daybreak before the gate of Major Belleii' 
1 den’s mansion, having completed a w'ulk of ten 
I miles (for the bittock, as usual, amounted to four) 
in little more tlian the same number of hours. 


CHAPTER XI. 

At bist comes tlu; troop, bv the word of command 
Drawn up in our court, where the Captain cries, SlaJud v 

Ma,tob BioLLENnEN’s auclciit valet, Gideon Pike, 
as he adjusted his master’s clothes by his bed¬ 
side, prejinratory to tlie worthy veteran’.s toilet, 
acquainted iiim, as an apology for distiirlhng him 
an hour eailier than his usual time of rising, that 
tliere was an express from Tillietudlem. 

“ From Tillietudlen. 1 ” said the old gentleman, 
rising hastily in his bed, and sitting bolt upright. 
“ Ojieu the shutters, Piko^—1 hope my sister-in- 
law is well—furl up tlie bcd-curtaiii. What have 
wo all here?” (glancing at Edith’s note.) “ The 
gout ? why, she knows 1 have not had a fit since 
Candlemas.—The wappen-sehaw? 1 told her a 
month since I was not to be there. Paduasoy and 
hanging sleeves? why, hang the gipsy herself! — 
Grand Cyrus and Philipdastus?—Philip Devil!-— 
is the wench gone crazy all at once ? was it worth 
while to send an express and wake me at five in 
the moniiiig for all this trash?—But what says her 
postscriptum?—Mercy on us!” he exclaimed on 
perusing it—“ Pike, saddle old Kilsythe instantly, 
and anotlier hoi’s© for yourself.” m 

“ I hop© nae ill news frae the Tower, air?” said 
VikCf astonished at his master’s sudden emotion. 

Yes—no—yes—tiiat is, I must meetClaver-^ 
house there on some express business; so boot and 
saddle, Pike, as fast as you can. O Lord 1 
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ilp^a are these!—t!ve poor la<l—-my old cronie’s 
sont^imd the silly wench sticks it into her post- 
sc^tam, as she calls it, at the tail of all this trum¬ 
pery abont old gowns and new romances 1 ’* 

In a few minutes the good old officer was fnlly 
equipped; and having mounted upon his arm-gaunt 
charger as soberly as Mark Antony himself could 
have done, he paced forth his way to the Tower of 
Tillietudlem. 

On the road he formed the prudent resolution to 
say notliing to the old lady (whose dislike to pres- 
bjicrians of all kinds he knew to be inveterate) of 
the quality and rank of the prisoner detiiined within 
her walls, but to try his own influence with Claver- 
house to obtain Morton’s liberation. 

“ Being so loyal as he is, he must do something 
for so old a cavalier as 1 am,” said the veteran to 
himself; “ and if he is so good a soldier as the 
world speaks of, why, he will be glad to serve an 
oM soldier’s son. I never knew a real soldier that 
was not a frank-hearted, honest fellow ; mid I think 
execution of the laws (though it ’» a pity they 
find it necessary to make tliora so sevei'e) may be 
a thousand times better intrusted with them tlian 
with peddling Lawyers and thick-skulled country 
gentlemen,” 

Such were the ruminations of Major Miles Bcl- 
lendeii, which were terminated by John Gudyill 
(not more than half-drunk) taking hold of his bri¬ 
dle, and assisting him to dismount in the rough- 
paved court of Tillietudlem. 

« Why, John,” said tlie veteran, what devil of 
a discipline is this you have been keeping? You 
have been reading Geneva print this morning al¬ 
ready.” 

I liave been reading the Litany,” said John, 
shaking his head with a look of drunken gravity, 
and having only caught one word of the Major’s 
address to him ; “life is short, sir; we arc flowers of 
the field, sir” — hiccup—“ and lilies of the valley.” 

^ ** Flowers and lilies? Why, man, such carles as 

J ’ fOu and 1 can hiirdly be called better than old 
lemlocks, decayed nettles, or \Nithercd rag-weed ; 
but I suppose you think that we are still worth 
watering.” 

‘‘ I am an old soldier, sir, I thank Heaven” — 
hiccup— 

An old skinker, you mean, John. But come, 
never mind, show me the way to voiir mistress, old 
lad.” 

John Gudyill led the way to the stone hall, 
where Lady Margaret was fidgeting about, super¬ 
intending, arranging, and re-forniiiig the prepa¬ 
rations made for the reception of the celebrated 
Claverhouse, whom one party honoured and ex¬ 
tolled as a hero, and another execrated as a blood¬ 
thirsty' oppressor. 

Bid I not tell you,” said Lady Margaret to her 
principal female attendant—did I not tell you, 
Mysie, that it was my e.special pleasure on this 
occasion to have every'thiiig in the precise order 
wherein it was upon that famous morning when 
liis most sacred Majesty partook of lus disjuiie at 
Till^tudlem ?” 

^*^t)oubtless, such were your ladyship’s com- 

nptands, and to the host of my remembrance”- 

ww Mysie answering, when her ladyship broke in 
with, “ w'herefore is the venison pasty placed 
<m tl^ left side of the throne, and the stoup of cla¬ 
ret upon the right, when yo may right weel retnem- 


ber, Mysie, that his most sacrod Majesty with hw 
ain hand shifted the pasty to the same side witi¬ 
the flagon, and said they were too good Mends to 
be parted ? ” 

" 1 mind that weel, madam,” said Mysie; and 
if 1 had forgot, 1 have heard your leddyship often 
speak about that grand morning sin’ syne ; but 1 
thought everything was to be placed just as it was 
when his Majesty, God bless him, came into tliis 
room, looking mair like an angel than a man, if he 
hadna been sae black-a*vised.” 

Then ye thought nonsense, Mysie ; for in what¬ 
ever way his most sacred Majesty ordered the po¬ 
sition of the trenchers and fiagoiis, that, as w'eel as 
his royal pleasure in greater matters, should be a 
law' to his subjects, and shall ever be to those of 
the house of Tillietudiem.” 

“ Weel, madam,” said Mysie, making the altera¬ 
tions required, it’s easy mending the error ; but 
if everything is just to be as Ijis Majesty left it, 
tliere should be an unco hole in the venison pasty.” 

At this moment the door opened. 

“ Who is that, John Gudyill?” exclaimed the 
old lady. ‘‘ 1 can sj)eak to no one just now. Is 
it you, my dear brother?” she continued, in some 
surj)rise, as the Major entered; this Is a right 
early visit.” 

‘‘ Not more early than w'cleome, 1 hope,” replied 
Major Bellenden, as he saluted the widow of his 
deceased brother; “but J beard by a note which 
Edith sent to Cliarnwood about .some of her equi¬ 
page and books, that you were to liave Claver’se 
iiere tliis morning, so 1 thought, like an old firelock 
as 1 am, that J should like to have a chat with thi^^ 
rising soldier. 1 caused Pike saddle KiLsythe, and 
hero we both are.” 

“ And most kipJly vclcome you are,” said the 
old lady; “ it is just what I should have prayed 
you to do, if 1 had tlioiight there was time. You 
.see I am busy in preparation. All is to be ia the 
same order as w hen”- 

“ I'he King breakfasted at Tillietudlom,” said 
the Major, who, like all Lady Margaret's friends, 
dreaded the commencement of that nai’ralive, and 
was desirous to cut it short,—“ 1 remember it W'ell; 
you know’ I was waiting on his Majesty.” 

“ You were, brother,” said Lady Margaret; “ and 
perhaps you can help me to remember the order of 
the entertainment.” 

“ Nay, good sooth,” said the M^jor, “ the damn- J 
able dinner that Noll gave us at Worcester a few j 
days afterwards drove all your good cheer out of ■ 
my memory. But how’s this ? —you have even j 
the great Turkey-leather elbow-chair, witli the ta¬ 
pestry cushions, placed in state.” 

“ The throne, brother, if you please,” said Lad}‘ 
Margaret, gravely. 

“ Well, tlie throne be it, tlicn,” continued the 
Major. “Is that to bo Claver’se’s post in the at 
Lick upon the pasty?” 

“ No, brotlier,” said tlie lady; “ as these cushions 
have been once honoured by accommodating the 
person of our mo.st sacrad Monarch, they slnill ne¬ 
ver, please Heaven, during my lifetime, he pressed 
by any less dignified weight.” 

“ You should not then,” said the old soldier, 

“ put them in the way of an honest old cavalier, 
who lias ridden ten miles before breakfast; for, to 
confess the truth, they look, very inviting. j 

where is Edith ? ” 
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" On the battlements of the warder’s tumi,** j 
answered the old ** looking out for the ap¬ 
proach cf our guests.” 

" Why, I ’ll go there too; and so should you, 
Ijady Margaret., as soon as you have your line of 
battle pro})erly formed in the hall here. It’s a 
pretty thing, I can tell you, to see a regiment of 
horse upon the mai'ch.” 

Thus speaking, he offered his arm with an air of 
old-frtshioned gallantry, which Lady Margaret ac¬ 
cepted with such a courtesy of acknowledgment as 
laaies were wont to make in Holyroodlionse before 
the year 1642, which, for one while, drove both 
courtesies and courts out of fashion. 

Upon the bartizan of the turret, to which they 
ascended by many a winding passage and uncoutli 
staircase, they found Edith, not in the attitude of 
a young lady who watches with lluttering curiosity 
the approach of a smart regiment of dragoons, but 
pale, dow'jicast, and evincing by her countenance, 
tliat sleep had not during the preceding night been 
the companion of her pillow. The good old veteran 
was hurt at her appearance, which, in the hurry 
of preparation, her grandmother had omitted to 
notice. 

What is come over you, you silly girl?” he 
said;—why, you look like an otHccr’s wife when 
she opens the News-letter after an action, and ex¬ 
pects to find her husband among the killed and 
wounded. But I know the reason—you will per¬ 
sist iu reading these nonsensical romances, day and 
night, and whimpering for distresses that never 
exist<^d. Why, how the devil can you believe that 
Artamines, or w'liat d’ye call him, fought single- 
handed w'ith a whole battalion ? One to three is as 
great odds as ever fougiit and won, .'uid 1 never 
knew anyl)ody that cared to take that, except old 
Corporal Raddlebanes. But tiiese d—d books put 
all })’rotty men’s actions out of counUmaiice. i dare 
.say you would tliiiik very little of Raddlebanes, if 
he were alongside of Artimines. J would have the 
fellows that write such nonsense brouglit to the 
picquet fi^r leasing-making.”^ 

Lady Margaret, herself somewhat attached to 
the perusal of romances, took up the cudgels. 

“ Monsieur Scinleri,” sue said, “ is a S(»ldier, bro¬ 
ther ; and, as I have heard, a complete one; and so 
is the Sieur d’Urfe.” 

“ More shame for them ; they should have known 
better what they were writing about. For my part, 

I have not read a book these twenty year’s except 
my Bible, The Whole Duty of Man, and, of late 
days, Turner’s Balhis Armjita, or Treatise on the 
Ordering of the Pike Exercise,*'* and 1 don’t like 
his discipline much neither. 1 le wants to draw up 
the cav^y in front of a shind of pikes, instead of 
being upon the wings. Sure am I, if we Iiad done 
BO at Kilsytlie, instead of having our handful of 
horse on the fianks, tlie first discharge rvould have 
sent them back among our Highlanders.—But 1 
hear tlie kettle-drums.” 

All heads w't^re now bent from the battlements 
of tlie turret, winch commanded a distant prospect 
tlown tlie vale of the river. The Tower of TUlie- , 
tudlem stood, or perhaps yet stands, upon the angle 
of a very precipitous bank, formed by the junction j 
ti a considerable brook witli the Clyde.* There 

* See Note iI,-^Jiotnances cf the Seventeenth Centurjf, ! 

» See Note I,— Jamee Turner. \ 

• See Note K,-^TUlietudlenu 


was a narrow bridge of one steep arch, across thj® 
brook near its mouth, over which, and alonfj^e 
foot of the high and broken bank, winded we pub^ 
lie road; and the fortalice, thus commanding both 
bridge and pass, had been, in times of war, a post 
of considerable importance, the possession of wnich 
was necessary to secure the communication of tlie 
upper and wilder districts of the country with those 
beneath, where the valley expands, and is more 
capable of cultivation. The view downw'ards is oi 
a gi-and woodland character; but the level ground 
and gentle slopes near the river form cultivated 
fields of an irregular shape, interspersed with 
hedgerow-trees and copses, the enclosures seeming 

have been individually cleared out of the forest 
which sun’ounds them, and which occupies, in mi- 
broken masses, the steeper declivities and more 
distant banks. The stream, in colour a clear and 
sparkling brown, like the hue of the Cairngorm 
pebbles, nislies through this romantic region i| 
bold sweeps and curves, partly visible and partly 
concealed by the trees which clothe its banks. Wj^th 
a providence unknown in other parts of Scotland, 
the peasants have in most places planted orchards 
around their cottiiges, and the general blossom of 
the apple-trees at this season of the year gave all 
the lower part of the view the appearance of a 
flower-garden. 

Looking up the river, the character of the scene 
was varied considerably for the worse. A hilly, 
waste, and uncultivated country approached close 
to the banks; the trees were few, and limited to 
the neighbourhood of the stream, and the rude 
moors swelled at a little distance into shapeless 
and heavy hills, which v/ere again surmounted in 
their turn by a range of lofty mountains, dimly 
seen on the horizon. Thus the tower commandeff' 
two prospects, the one richly cultivated and higlily 
adorned, tlie other exhibiting the monotonous and 
dreary character of a wild and inhospitable moor¬ 
land. ^ I 

The eyes of the spectators on the present occatl* 
sion were attracted to the downward view, not j 
alone by its superior beauty, but because the dis- | 
tant sounds of military music began to be heard i 
from tlio public high-j’oad which winded up the ' 
vale, and announced the a])proach of tlie expected 
body of cavalry. Their glimmering ranks were 
shortly afterwards st^en in the distance, appearing 
and disappearing as tl.a trees and the windings of 
the road permitted them to be visible, and distin¬ 
guished chiefly by the flashes of light which their 
arms occasionally reflected against the sun. The 
train was long and imposing, for there were about 
two hundi'ed and fifty horse upon the inarch, and 
the glancing of the swords and waving of their 
banners, joined to the clang of their trumpets and 
kettle-drums, had at once a lively and awful effect 
upon the imagination. As they advanced still near¬ 
er and nearer, they could distinctly see the files 
of those chosen troops following each otlier in 
long succession, completely equipped and superbly 
mounted. 

It’s a sight that makes me thirty years yo«mg- 
er,” said the old cavalier; ‘‘ and yet I do not nfch 
like the service that these poor fellows are to^ 
engaged in. Although I had my share of the civil 
war, I cannot say I had ever so much real pleasure 
in that sort of service as when I was employed on 
the Continent, and we were liacldng at fellows with 
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faces and outlandish dialect. Jt^s a hard 
hear a hameJy Scotch tongue cry quarter, 
and be obliged to cut him down jnst the same as if 
he called out mkiricorde. —So, there they come 
through the Netherwood haugh; upon my word, 
fine-looking fellows, and capitally mounted.— He 
that is galloping from the rear of the column must 
be Claver^se himself;—ay, he gets into the front 
as they cross the bridge, and now tlicy will be with 
us in less than five minutes.” 

. At the bridge beneath the tower, the cavalry 
divided, and tlie greater part, moving up the left 
bank of the brook and crossing at a ford a little 
above, took the road of the Grange, as it was called, 
a large set of farm-ofiices belonging to the Tower, 
where Lady Margaret had ordered preparation to 
be made for their reception and suitable entertain¬ 
ment. The officers alone, with their 0010111*8 and 
an escort to guard them, were seen to take the 
steep road up to the gate of the Tower, appearing 
by intervals as they gained the ascent, and again 
hidden by projections of the bank and of the huge 
old trees with which it is covered. When they 
emiprged from this narrow path, they found them¬ 
selves in front of the old Tower, the gates of which 
were hospitably open for their reception. Lady 
Margaret, with Edith and her brother-in-law, ha¬ 
ving hastily descended from their post of observa¬ 
tion, appeared to meet and to welcome their guests, 
with a retinue of domestics in as good order as the 
orgies of the preceding evening permitted. The 
gallant young comet (a relation as well as name¬ 
sake of Claverhousc, with whom the reader has 
been already made acquainted) lowered the stan¬ 
dard amid the fanfare of the tnimpets, in homage 
to the rank of Lady Margaret and the eharnis of 
lier gi’anddaughter, and the old walls echoed to 
the flourish of Uio instruments, and the stamp and 
ucigh of the chargers. 

Clav^erhouse^ himself alighted from a black horse, 
the most beautiful perhaps in Scotland. He liad 
. a single white hair upon his whole body—a cir¬ 
cumstance which, joined to his spirit and fleelncss, 
h’lvd to his being so frequently employed in pursuit 
of the presbyterian recusants, caused an opinion to 
prevail among them, that the steed hud been pre¬ 
sented to his rider by the great Enemy of Mankind, 
in order to assist him in persecuting tlie fugitive 
wanderers. When Claverliouse had paid his re¬ 
spects to tlio ladies with military politeness, had 
apologized for the trouble to which lie was putting 
Lady Margaret’s family, and had received the cor- 
I'esponding assurances that she could not think any¬ 
thing an inconvenience which brought within the 
walls of Tillietudlem so distinguished a soldier, and 
BO loyal a servant of his sacr^ Majesty; when, in 
short, all forms of hospitable and polite ritual h.ad 
been duly complied with, the Colonel requested 
p^irmission to receive the report of Bothwell, who 
was now in attendance, and wjtli whom he spoke 
apart for a few minutes. Major Bellcndeii took that 
opportunity to say to his niece, without the hearing 
of her grandmother, ‘‘ What a trifling foolish girl 
are, Edith, to send me by express a letter 
cra'.^^tned with nonsense about books and gowns, 
and to slide the only thing 1 cared a marvedie 
about into the postscript i” 

^ I did not knou^’* said Edith, hesitating very 

* See Note Qraham 


muebf whether it would be quite—-quite proper 
for me to»'- 

" I know what you would say—whether it would 
be right to take any interest in a presbyterian. But 
I knew this lad’s father well. He wae a brave sol¬ 
dier ; and, if he was once wrong, he was once right 
too. I must commend your caution, Editli, for 
havmg said nothing of this young gentleman’s af¬ 
fair to your grandmother—you may rely 011 it f 
shall not— I will take an opportunity to speak to 
Claver’se. Come, my love, they are going to break¬ 
fast. Let us follow them.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Their bmikfjjst sn warm to be sure they did eat, 

A custom in tnivullers mighty discreet. I’rior. 

The breakfast of Lady Margaret Bellenden no 
more resembled a modem dfjeune, than the great 
stone-hall at Tillietudlem could brook comparison 
with a modern drawing-room. No tea, no coffee, 
no variety of rolls, but solid and substantial viands, 
— the priestly ham, the knightly sirloin, the noble 
baron of beef, tlie princely venison pasty; while 
silver flagons, saved with difficulty from the claws 
of the Covenanters, now mantled, some with ale, 
some with mead, and some with generous wine of 
various qualities and descriptions. The appetites 
of the guests were in correspondence to the magni¬ 
ficence and solidity of the preparation,—no piddling 
—no boy’s-play, but that steady and persevering 
exercise of the jaws which is best learned by early 
morning hours, and by occasional hard commons. 

Lady Margaret beheld with delight the cates 
which she had provided descending with such ala¬ 
crity into the persons of her honoumd guests, and 
had little occasion to exercise, with respect to any 
of the company saving Claverhousc himself, the 
conijiulsory urgency of pressing to eat, to whicJi, as 
to the peine forte et dure, tlie ladies of tliat period 
were in the custom of subjecting their guests. 

But the leader himself, more anxious to pay 
courtesy to Miss Bellenden, next whom he was 
placed, than to gratify his appetite, appeared some¬ 
what negligent of the good cheer set before him. 
Edith heard, without reply, many courtly speeches 
addressed to her, in a tone of voice of that happy 
modulation which could alike melt in the low tones 
of interesting conversation, and rise aniid the din 
of battle, lovid as a trumpet with a silver souml*’' 
The sense that she was in the presence of Uie dread¬ 
ful chief ujx)u whoso fiat the fate of Henry Morton 
must depend—the recollection of the terror and 
awe which were attiiched to the very name of the 
commander, deprived her foa* some time, not only 
of the courage to answer, but even of the pqwer of 
looking upon him. But when, emboldened by the 
soothing tones of his voice, she lifted her eyes to 
frame some i*eply, the person on whom she looked 
bore, in his appearance at least, none of the terrible 
attributes in which her apprehensions had arrayed 
him. 

Grahame of Claverhonse was in the prime of life, 
rather low of stature, and slightly, tliough elegantly, 
formed; his gesture, language, and manners, were 
those of one whose life had been spent among the 
noble and the gay. His features exhibited even 
feminine regularity. An oval face, a straight and 








weU>formed nose, dark hazel eyes, a complexion 
just sufficiently tinged with brown to save it from 
the charge of effeminacy, a short upper lip, curved 
upwai’d like tliat of a Grecian statue, and slightly 
shaded by small mustachios of light brown, joined 
to a profusion of Jong curled locks of the same 
colour, which fell down on eacli side of his face, 
contributed to fonn such a countenance as limners 
love to paint and ladies to look upon. 

The severity of his character, as well as the high¬ 
er attributes of undaunted and enterprising valour 
which even his enemies were compelled to admit, lay 
concealed under an exterior which seemed adapted 
to the court or the saloon rjithcr than to the field. 
The same gentleness and gaiety of expression which 
reigned in his features seemed to inspire his actions 
and gestures; and, on the whole, he was generally 
esteemed, at first sight, rather qualified to he the 
votary of pleasure than of ambition. But under 
this soft exterior was hidden a spirit unbounded 
in daring and in aspiring, yet cautious ainl pru¬ 
dent as that of Machiavel himself. Profound in po¬ 
litics, and ombued, of coui’se, v^ith that disregard 
for individual rights which its intrigues usually ge¬ 
nerate, this leader was cool and collected in danger, 
fierce and ardent in pursuing success, careless of 
facing death himself, and ruthless in inflicting it 
upon others. Such are the characters formed in 
times of civil discord, when the highe t qualities, 
perverted by party spirit, and inflamed by Ifabitual 
opposition, are too often combined with vices and 
excesses which deprive them at once of their merit 
aud of their lustre. 

In endeavouring to reply to the polite trifles with 
which Claverhouse accosted her, Edith showed so 
much confusion, that her grandmother thought it 
necessary to come to her relief. 

Edith Bellenden,” said the old lady, ha^, 
from my retired mode of living, seen so little of 
those of her own sphere, that ti'uly she can hardly 
frame her speech to suitable answers. A soldier is 
so rare a sight with us, Colonel Graliame, tliat un¬ 
less it be ray young Lord Evandale, w'e have liardly 
had an opportunity of receiving a gentleman in 
uniform. And, now I talk of that excellent young 
nobleman, may I inquire if 1 was not to have had 
the honour of seeing him this morning with the 
regiment ? ’* 

Lord Evandale, madam, was on his march 
with us,” answered the leader, “ but I was obliged 
to detach liim with a small party to disperse a con¬ 
venticle of those troublesome scoundrels, who have 
had the impudence to assemble within five miles of 
my head-qmirters.” 

Indeed!” said the old lady; ‘‘ that is a height 
of pre.sumption to which I would have tliought no 
rebellious fanatics would have ventured to aspire. 
But these are strange times! There is an evil spi¬ 
rit in the land, Colonel Grahame, that excites the 
vassals of persons of rank to rebel against the very 
house that holds and feeds them. There was one 
of my able-bodied men the other day who plainly 
refoB^ to attend the wappen-scliaw at my bid¬ 
ding. Is there no law for such recusancy. Colonel 
Grahame r* 

** I think I could find one,” said Claverhouse, 
with great composure, “ if your ladyriiip will in¬ 
form me of the name aud residence of the culprit,^* 

Hw name,” said Lady Margaret, " is Cuthbert 
Headrigg | I can say nothing of his domicile, for 


ye may weel believe, Colonel Grahame, he did 
dwell long in TilUetudlem; but was 
led for his contumacy. I wish the md no severe 
bodily injury; but incarceration, or even ar few 
stripes, would be a good example in this neigh¬ 
bourhood. His mother, under whose influence I 
doubt he acted, is an ancient domestic of this fa¬ 
mily, whicli makes me incline to mercy; although,” 
continued the old lady, looking towards flie pic¬ 
tures of her husband and her eons, with which the 
wall was hung, and heaving, at the same time, a 
deep sigh, I, Colonel Grahame, have in my ain 
person but little right to compassionate that stub¬ 
born and rebellious generation. They have made 
me a childless widow, and, but for the protection 
of our sacred Sovereign and his gallant soldiers, 
they would soon deprive me of lands and goods, of 
hearth and altar. Seven of my tenants, whose joint 
rent-mail may mount to vvelliiigh a hundred merks, 
have already refused to pay either cess or rent, 
and had the assurance to tell my steward that they 
would acknowledge neither king nor landlord J?nt 
who should have taken the Covenant.” '] 

I will take a course with tliem—that is, with 
your ladyship's permission,” answ^ered Claverhouse. 
‘‘It would ill become me to neglect the support of 
hiwfiil authority when it is lodged in such wortliy 
hands as those of Lady Margaret Belleiiden. But 
1 must needs say, this country grows worse an«l 
worse daily, and reduces me to the necessity of 
taking measures with the recusants that are much 
more consonant with my duty than with my incli¬ 
nations. And, speaking of this, 1 must not forget 
tliat I have to thank your ladyship for the hospita¬ 
lity you have been pleased to extend to a party of 
mine who have brought in a prisoner, charged 
with having resetted^ the murdering villain, Bal¬ 
four of Burley.” 

“ The house of Tillietudlcm,” answered the lady, 
“ hath ever been open to the servants of his Ma¬ 
jesty, and I hope that the stones of it will no longer j 
rest on each other when it surceases to be as muft^ i 
at their command as at ours. And this reminds 
me, Colonel Grahame, tliat the gentleman who 
commands the party can hardly be .said to be in 
his proper pkice in tlie army, considoidng whose 
blood Hows in his veins; and if I might flatter 
myself that anything woidd be gi’anted to my re¬ 
quest, I would presume to entreat that he might 
be promoted on some tavourable opportunity.” 

“ Your ladyship means Sergeant Francis Stew¬ 
art, whom we call Botliwell?” said Claverhouse, 
smiling. “ The truth is, he is a little too rough in 
the country, and has not been uniformly so amen¬ 
able to discipline as the nilcs of the service re¬ 
quire. But to instruct me how to oblige Lady 
Mai'garet Bclieiiden, is to lay do\vn the law to me, 
—Bothwell,” he continued, addressing the ser¬ 
geant, who just then appeared at tli© door, “ go 
kiss Lady Margaret Bellenden’s hand, who interests 
herself in your promotion, and you sliall have a 
commission the first vacancy.” 

Bothwell went through the salutation in the 
manner prescribed, but not without evident m^k« 
of haughty reluctance, and when he had doa^so, 
said aloud, « To kiss a lady^s hand can never dis¬ 
grace a gentleman; but 1 would not kiss a man 
save the King'S, to be made a general.” 

Hetdtedi I e, veceived gr harbofoed. 
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Yon hear him,” said Claverhouso, filing# 
thnjce!a.ihe Toek he splits upon: he cannot for¬ 
get his pedigree.” 

1 know, my noble c^donel,” said Bothwell, in 
the same tone, that you will not forget your pro¬ 
mise ; and then, perhaps, you may permit Cornet 
Stewart to have some recollection of his grand¬ 
father, though the Sergeant must forget him.” 

‘‘ Enough of this, sir,” said Claverhouse, in the 
tone of command which was familiar to him; and 
let me know what you came to report to me just 
now.” 

** My Lord Evandale and his party have halted 
on the high-road with some prisoners,” said Both- 
1 well. 

‘‘ My Lord Evandale 1” said Lady Margaret. 
“ Surely, Colonel Grahame, you will permit him to 
honour me with his society, and to take his poor 
, disjune here, especially considering, that even his 
! most Mcred Majesty did not pass the Tower of 
I TilUetudlem without halting to partake of some 
r'^freshment.” 

As this was the third time in the course vf tlie 
' coijversation that Lady Margaret had adverted to 
I this distinguished event, Colonel Grahame, as spee- 
j dily as politeness would permit, took advantage of 
; the first pause to interrupt the farther progress of 
i the narrative, by saying, ‘‘ We are already too 
! numerous a party of guests; but as I know what 
; Lord Evandale will suffer ” (looking towards Edith) 

I if deprived of the pleasure which we enjoy, T w ill 
I run the risk of overburdening your ladyship s hos¬ 
pitality.— Bothwell, let Lord Evandale know that 
: Lady Margaret Bcllenden requests the honour of 
Ills company.” 

I ‘‘ And let Harrison take care,” added Lady 
, Margaret, that the people and tlieir liorses ju'e 
suitably seen to.” 

j. Edith’s lieart sprung to her lips during this con- 
; versation; for it instantly occurred to her, that, 
through her influence over Lord Evan<lale, she 
..light find some means of releasing Morton from 
: nis present state (ff danger, in case her uncle’s iii- 
! tercession with Claverhouse should prove uiefibc- 
tual. At any other time she w'ould have been much 
' averse to exert this influence; for, however incx- 
' pcriencod in the world, her native delicacy tauglit 
iier the advantage which a beautiful young woman 
gives to a young man when she permits him to lay 
i her under an obligation. And she would have been 
the farther disinclined to request any favour of 
i Lord Evandale, because the voice of the gossips in 
Clydesdale had, for reasons hereafter to be made 
known, assigned him to her as a suitor, and because 
she could not disguise from herself that very little 
encouragement was necessary to realize conjectures 
which had hitherto no foundation. This was the 
more to be dreaded, that, in the case of Lord Evan- 
dale’s making a formal declaration, he had every 
chance of being supported by the influence of Lady 
Margaret and her other friends, and that she w^ouId 
have nothing to oppose to tlieir solicitations and 
authority, except a predilection, to avow which she 
kn^w would be equally dangerous and unavailing. 
Sh.,? determined, therefore, to wait the issue of her 
uncle’s intercession^ and, should it fail, which she 
cdtneciured she should soon learn, either from the 
looks or language of the open-hearted veteran, she 
would then, as a lust effort, make use in Morton’s 
fkvuur of her interest with Lord Evandale. Her 


mind did not long remain in siLspense on the sub¬ 
ject of her uncle's application. ^ 

Major BelJenden, who had done the honours ol j 
the table, laughing and chatting with tJie niiliUiry j 
guests who w'ere at that end of the board, w’as now, j 
by the conclusion of the repast, at liberty to leave 
his station, and accordingly took an opportunity to 
approach Claverhouse, requesting from his niece, 
at the same time, the honour of a particular in¬ 
troduction. As his name and character were well 
knowm, the two military men met with expressions 
of mutual regard; and Editli, witli a beating heart, 
saw her aged relative withdraw from the company, 
together with ]us new acquaintance, into a recess 
foniied by one of the arched windows of the. hall. 

She watched their conference with eyes almost 
dazzled by the eagerness of suspense, and, with 
observation rendered more acute by the internal 
agony -of her mind, could guess, from the pantomi¬ 
mic gestures whicli accompanied the conversation, 
the progress and fate of tlie intcrces.sion in behalf 
of Henry Morton. 

The first expression of the countenance of Cla¬ 
verhouse betokened that open and willing courtesy, 
which, ere it requires to know the nature of the 
favour .asked, seems to say, how happy the party 
will be to confer an obligation on the suppliant 
But as the conversation ju'oeeedod, the brow of that 
officer became darker and more severe, and his fea¬ 
tures, though still retaining the expression of the 
tuost perfect politeness, assumed, at least to Edith’a 
terrified imagination, a hai*Hh and inexorable cha¬ 
racter. His lip wfia now coinprosHed as if with im¬ 
patience ; now cnrleil slightly upward, as if in civil 
contempt of the arguments urged by Major Bel* 
lenden. The langnngo of her uncle, as far as ex¬ 
pressed in his in.anncr, a]>peared to be tliat of ear¬ 
nest intercession, urged with all the aficctionate 
simplicity of his character, as well as with the 
weight which his age and nqmtiition entitled him 
to use. But it seemed to have little impression 
upon Colonel Grahame, who soon changed his 
ture, as if about to cut short the Major’s inij)or- 
tnnity, and to break up their confcrtnice with a 
courtly expressifui of regi'ct, calculated to accom¬ 
pany a positive refusal of the request, solicited. 
This movement brought them so near Edith, that 
she could <listinctly hear Claverhouse s.ay, 
cannot be. Major Bellenden ; lenity, in his case, is 
altogether beyond the bounds of my commission, 
tliough in aiiytlnng else I am heartily desirous to 
oblige you.—And here comes Evandale with new.s, 
as I think.—What tidings do you bring us, Evaii- 
dale?” he continued, addressing the young lord, 
who now entered in complete unifonn, but with 
his dress disordered, and his boots spattered, as if 
by riding hard. 

Unpleasant news, sir,” was his reply. large 
body of whigs .are in aions among the hills, and 
have broken out into actual rebellion. They have 
publicly biinit the Act of Supremacy, tl)at which 
established episcopacy, that for observing the mar¬ 
tyrdom of Charles I., and some others, and iiave 
declared their intention to rem.ain together in arms 
for furthering the covenanted work of reforma¬ 
tion.*^ 

Tliis unexpected intelligence struck a sudden 
and painful surprise into the minds of all who heard 
it, excepting Claverhouse. 

" Unpleasant news call you theml” replied Co 
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kingdom, he passed for dnll, msensible, and unin¬ 
fluenced by the feeling of religion or of patriotism. 
No conclusion, however, could be more unjust; and 
the reasons of the neutrality which he had hither¬ 
to px^ofessed had root in very different and most 
praiseworthy motives. He had formed few con- 
gemal ties with those who were tlie objects of per¬ 
secution, and was disgusted alike by their narrow¬ 
minded and selfish party-spirit, their gloomy fana¬ 
ticism,^ their abhorrent condemnation of all elegant 
studies or innocent exercises, and the envenomed 
rancour of their political hatred. But his mind 
was still more revolted by the tyrannical and op- 

} )re88ive conduct of the Government—the misrule, 
icence, and brutality of the soldiery—the execu¬ 
tions on the scaffold, the slaughters in the oj)en 
field, the free quarters and exactions imposed by 
military law, which placed the lives and fortunes 
of a free people on a level with Asiatic slaves. 
Condemning, therefore, each party as its excesses 
fell imder his eyes, disgusted with the sight of evils 
which he had no means of alleviating, and. hearing 
altemato complaints and exultations w'ith whicli 
he could not sympathize, he would long ore this 
have left Scotland, had it not been for bis attach¬ 
ment to Edith Bcllenden. 

The earlier meetings of these young people had 
been at Chamwood, when Major Bellendeii, who 
was as free from suspicion on such occasions as 
Uncle Toby himself, had encouraged their keeping 
each other constant company, without entertain¬ 
ing any apprehension of the natural consequences. 
Love, as usual in such cases, borrowed tlie name 
of friendship, used her language, and claimed her 
^ privileges; When Edith Bellenden was recalled to 
ner mother^s castle, it was astonishing by what 
singular and recurring accidents she often met 
young Morton in her sequestered walks, especially 
considering the distance of their places of abode. 
Yet it somehow happened that she never ex|jressed 
the surprise which the frequency of these rencon¬ 
tres ought naturally to have excited, and that their 
intercourse assumed gradually a more delicate cha¬ 
racter, and their meetings began to wear the air of 
appointments. Books, drawings, letters, w'ere ex¬ 
changed between them, and every trifling commis¬ 
sion, given or executed, gave rise to a new corre¬ 
spondence. Love, indeed, was not yet mentioned 
between them by name, but each knew the situa¬ 
tion of their own bosom, and could not but guess 
at that of the other. Unable to desist from an in¬ 
tercourse which possessed such charms for both, 
wt trembling for its too probable consequences, it 
had been continued without specific explanation 
until now, when fate appeared to have taken the 
conclusion into its own hands. 

It followed, as a consequence of this state of 
things, as well as of the diffidence of Morton’s dis¬ 
position at this period, that his confidence in Edith’s 
return of his affection had its occasional cold fits. 
Her situation was in every respect so superior to 
las own, her worth so eminent, her aocomplrsh* 
ments so many, her face so beautifal, and her man¬ 
ners so bewit^ing, that he could not but entertain 
fears that some suitor more fttvoured than liimself 
by fortune, and more acceptable to Edith^s family 
than he durst hope to be, might step in betiveen 
ban and the ob^t of his affections. Common ni'- 
incur ha4 raised up such a rival in Lord Evandale, 
wncm birth, fortune, connexions, and political prin* 


ciples, as well as his frequent visits at Tillietudl^si^ 
and hia attendance upon Lady Bellenden and^her 
niece at all pnblic places, naturally pointed ont as 
a candidate for her favour. It frequently and ine¬ 
vitably happened, that engagements to which Lord 
Evandale was a party, interfered with the meeting 
of the lovers, and Henry could not but mark that 
Edith either studiously avoided speaking of the 
yoimg nobleman, or did so with obvious reserve and 
hesitation. 

These symptoms which in fact arose from the 
delicacy of her own feelings towards Morton him¬ 
self, were misconstrued by his diffident temper, 
and the jealousy which they excited was fermented 
by the occasional observations of Jenny Dennison. 
This true-bred serving-damsel was, in her own per¬ 
son, a complete country coquette, and when she had 
no opportunity of teasing her own lovers, used to 
take some occasional opportunity to tornient her 
young lady’s. This arose from no ill-will to'Henry 
Morton, who, both on her mistress’s accounKand 
his own handsome form and countenance, stood hq'"^ 
in ht^r esteem. But then Lord Evandale was a 
handsome; he was liberal far beyond what ■ * 
ton’s means could afford, and he was a lord, ny 
over; and, if Miss Edith Bellenden should^pt 
hia hand, she would become a baron’s ladj^d, 
what was more, little Jenny Dennison, wljjthe 
awful housekeeper at Tillietudlem huffed it at 
her pleasure, would be then Mrs Dennisclady 
Evaiidale’s omi woman, or perhaps her Ipip’s 
lady-in-waiting. The impartiality of Jo Den¬ 
nison, therefore, did not, like that of Mr'^^kly, 
extend to a wish that both the handso'^^^tors 
could wed her young lady; for it mn? ^tnied 
that the scale of her regard was depre8fil''^^our 

Lord Evandale, and her wishes lin^^blook 
ra.any shapes extremely toi’mentinjfVIorton—be¬ 
ing now expressed as a friendly cf>n, now as an 
article of intelligence, and anon x merry jest, 
but always tending to confirm the lAi qL soon^^ ^ ^ 
or later, his romantic intercourse with \ 

mifttvesa must have a close, and that Edith Bellei|- 
den would, in spite of summer walks beneath tlte 
greenwood tree, exchange of verses, of drawings, 
and of books, end in becoming Lady Evandale. 

'nie.se hints coincided so exactly with the very 
point of his own suspicions and fears, that Merton 
was not long of feeling that jealousy which every 
one has felt who has truly loved, but to which those 
are most liable whose love is crossed by the want 
of friends’ consent, or some other envious impedi¬ 
ment of fortune. Edith herself, unwittingly, and 
in the generosity of her own frank nature, contri¬ 
buted to the error into which her lover was in dan¬ 
ger of falling. Their conversation once chanced to 
turn upon some late excesses committed by the sol¬ 
diery on an occasion when it was said (inacenrately 
however) that the party was commanded by Lord 
Evandale. Edith, as true in friendship as in love, 
was somewliat hurt at the severe strictures which 
escaped from Morton on this occa;8ion, and which, 
perhaps, were not the less strongly expresses on 
account of their supiiosed rivalry. She entered into 
Lord Evandate’s (lefence with snch spirit asTn^ 
Morton to the very soul, and affbrded no small 
light to Jenny Demiison, the usual Companion of 
their walks. Edith perceived her error, and en¬ 
deavoured to remedy it; but the impression’was 
not so easily erased, and it had no small effect in 
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WStlicing her lover to form that resolution of going 
abroad', which was disappointed in tlie manner we 
have already mentioned. 

The visit which ho received from Edith during 
hisconimemeut, the deep and devoted interest which 
she had expressed in his fate, ought of themselves 
to have dispelled his suspicions; yet, ingenious in 
tormenting liimself, even this he thought might be 
imputed to anxious friendship, or, at most, to a tem- 
poraiy partiality, which would probably soon give 
way to circumstances, the entreaties of her friends, 
the authority of Lady Margaret, and the assiduities 
of Lord Evandale. 

‘‘ And to what do 1 owe it,” he said, that I can¬ 
not shind up like a man, and plead my interest in 
I her ere I am thus cheated out of it ?—to what, but 
j to the all-pervading and accursed t^Tanny wliieh 
! afflicts at once our bodies, souls, estates, and affec- 
} tions ! And is it to one of the pensioned cut-throats 
of this oppressive Government that I must yield 
[ jpiy pretensions to Edith Bellendeu?—I will not, 

I y^jjjleaven ! — It is a just punishment on me for 
j bSng dead to public wrongs, that they have visited 
I me with their injuries in a point where they can bo 
i least brooked or home.” 

1 As these stormy resolutions boiled in his bosom, 

I and while he ran over the various kinds of insult 
{ and injury which he had sustained in his own cause 
! and in that of his country, Both well entered the 
tower, followed by two dragoons, one of whom car¬ 
ried handcuffs. 

You anust follow me, young man,” said he, 
“ but first we must put you in trim.” 

( In trim! ” said Morton. “ What do you mean ? ” 

I “ Why, we must put on these rough bracelets. 
I durst not—nay, d—n it, I durst do anything— 
but I icould not for three hours’ plunder of a stormed 
town bring a whig l)eforc my Colonel without his 
being ironed. Come, come, young man, don’t look 
sulky about it.” 

^Ile advanced to put on the irons; but, seizing 
jc oaken-seat upon wliich he had rested, Morton 
threatened to dash o\it the brains of the first who 
should approach him. 

I « I could manage you in a moment, my young¬ 
ster,” said Bothwell, but I had rather you w'ould 
strike sail quietly,” 

Here indeed he spoke the truth, not from either 
fear or reluctance to adopt force, but because he 
dreaded the consequences of a noisy scuffle, through 
w'hich it might probably be discovered that he had, 
contrary to express orders, suffered his prisoner to 
pass the night without being properly secured. 

‘‘ You had better be prudent,” he continued, in 
a tone which he meant to be conciliatory, ** and 
don’t spoil your own sport. They say here in the 
castle, that Lady Market’s niece is immediately 
to marry our young Captain, Lord Evandale. I 
saw them close together in the hall yonder, and I 
heard her ask him to intercede for your pardon. 
She; looked so devilish handsome and kind upon 

himi that on my* soul-But what the devil’s the 

mafcr with yon?^—You are as pale as a i^eet— 
Wilson have some brandy 1” 

Miss BeUenden ask my life of Lord Evandale 1 ” 
said tbo prisoner, faintly. 

^ ^Ay, ay; there’s no frieird like the women— 

their interest carries all in court and camp. Come, 
yon zxe reasonalde now—Ay, I thought you would 
com© round.” 


Here he employed liimself in putting on the fet* 
tors, against which Morton, thunderstruck by this 
intelligence, no longer offered the least resistance. 

" My life begged of him, and by her I — Ay, ay 
—put on the irons—my limbs .shall not refuse to 
bear what has entered into my very soul — My life 
begged by Edith, and begged of Evandale I ” 

Ay, and he has power to grant it too,” said 
Bothwell—“ He can do more with the Colonel than 
any man in the regiment.” 

And as ho spoke, he and liis party led their pri¬ 
soner towards the hall. In passing behind the seat 
of Editli, the unfortunate prisoner heard enough, 
as he conceived, of the broken expressions which 
passed between Edith and Lord Evandale, to con¬ 
firm all that the soldier had told him. That mo¬ 
ment made a singular and instantaneous revolution 
in his character. The depth of despair to which 
his love and fortunes were reduced—the peril in 
which his life appeared to stand—the transference 
of Edith’s affections, her intercession in his hivour, 
which rendered her fickleness yet more galling,— 
seemed to destroy every feeling for which he had 
hitherto lived, but at the same time awakened those 
which had hitherto been smothered by passions more 
gentle though more selfish. Desperate himself, he 
determined to support the rights of his country, 
insulted in his person, llis character was for the 
moment as effectually changed as the appearance 
of a villa, which, from being the abode of domestic 
quiet and liapq)iness, is, by the sudden intrusion of 
an armed force, converted into a formidable post 
of defence. 

We have already said that he cast upon Edith 
one glance, in which reproach was mingled with 
sorrow, jis if to bid her farewell for ever; his next 
motion w'as to walk firmly to the table at which 
Colonel Grahame was seated. 

“ By what right is it, sir,” said he, firmly, and 
without waiting till he was questioned—“ by what 
right is it that these soldiers have dragged me from 
my family, and put fetters on the limbs oi a free 
man?” 

‘‘ By my commands,” answered Claverliouse ;— 
“ and I now lay my commands on you to be silent 
and hear my questions.” 

“ I \vill not,” replied Morton, in a determined 
tone, while his baldness seemed to electrify all 
around him. “ I will know whether I am in law¬ 
ful custody, and before a civil ma^trate, ere the 
charter of ray country shall be forfeited in ray 
person.” 

A pretty springald this, upon roy honour 1” said 
Claverhouse. 

“ Are you mad?” said Major BeUenden to his 

oung friend. For God’s sake, Henry Morton,” 

e continued, in a tone between rebuke and .en¬ 
treaty, “ remember you are speaking to one of hk 
Majesty’s officers high in the service.” 

It is for that very reason, sir,” returned: Henry^ 
firmly, ‘‘ that I desir© to know what righft lie has 
to detain me without a legal warrant. Were he a 
civil officer of the law, I should know my duty was 
submission.” 

« Your friend, liore,” said Ckverhoufis to the 
Veteran, coolly, ” is one of those scrupulous gently 
who, like the madman in the not tin 

Ins cravat without tlie warrant of Mr Justtoe ^ver- 
do; but I wrill let him see, before we pa*4^ that my 
shoulder-knot is as legal a badge of outherity as tlie 
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jimce of the Justiciary.—So, waviji^^ this discus¬ 
sion, you will be pleased, young mau, to tell me di¬ 
rectly when you saw Balfour of Burley.” 

As I loiow no right you have to ask such a 
question,” replied Morton, I decline replying to 
ir.” 

" You confessed to my sergeant/* said Claver- 
' house, ** that you saw and entertained liim, know¬ 
ing him to he an interconmnmed traitor: why are 
you not 60 frank witli me ?” 

Because,” replied the prisoner, I presume you 
are, from education, taught to understand the rights 
upon which you seem disposed to trample; and 1 
am willing you sliould be aware tliere are yet Scots¬ 
men who can assert the liberties of Scotland.” 

And these supposed rights you would vindi¬ 
cate with your sword, I presume?” said Colonel 
(Irahame. 

Were I armed as you are, and we were alone 
upon a hill-side, you should uot ask me the question 
twice.” 

“ It is quite enough,” answered Claverhousc, 
calmly; — “ your language corresponds with all 1 
have heard of you;—but you are tlic sou of a sol¬ 
dier, though a rebellious one, and you shall not die 
the death of a dog; I wall save you that indignity.” 

‘‘ Die in what manner I may,” replied Morton, 

I will die like the son of a brave man ; and the 
ignominy you mention shall remain with Uiose wlio 
shed innocent blood.” 

“ Make your peace, then, with Heaven, in live 
minutes’ space.—Both well, lead him down to the 
court-yard, and draw up your party.” 

The appfdling nature of this conversation, and ' 
^ )f its I’esult, B^ck tlie silence of horror into all 
but the speakers. But now those who sh^od round 
broke forth into clamour and expostulation. Old 
Lady Margaret, who, with aU the prejudices of 
rank and party, had not laid aside the ieeliiiga of 
her sc.v, was loud in her intercession. 

“ 0, Colonel Grahame,.” she exclaimed, “ spare 
his young blood! Leave him to the law — do not 
repay my hospitality by shedding men’s blood on 
tlu; llireshold of ray doors! ” * 

“ Colonel Grahame,” said Major Bellcnden, you 
must answ'er this violence. Don’t think; though I 
am old and feckless, that my friend’s son shall be 
murdered before my eyes with impunity. 1 can 
find friends tliat shall make you answ’cr it.” 

[ “ Be satisfied. Major Bellendcn, I tcill answer 

i it,” replied Claverhouse, lotaUy unmoved. ‘‘And 
you, madam, miglit spare me the pain of resisting 
this (xissionate intercession for a traitor, wlien you 
consider the noble blood your own house lias lost 
by such as he is.” 

“ Colonel Grahame,” answered tlie lady, her aged 
frame trembling with anxiety, “ I leave vengeance 
to God, who calls it his own. The shedding of tliis 
young man’s blood will not call back tlie lives tliat 
were dear to me; and how can it comfort me to 
think that there has maybe been another widowed 
motlier made childless, like mysell, by a deed done 
at my very door-stane I” 

“ Tins is stark madness,” said Gaverhouse—“ 1 
must do my duty to chm’ch and state. Here are a 
thousand villains hard by in open rebellion, and you* 
ask me to pardon a young fanatic who is enough 
of hfinself to set a whole ungdom in a blaze 1 It 
smmot he-^Kemove him, Bothwell.” 

She who was most interested in this dreadful 


decision, had twice strove to speak, but her voi^ 
had totally failed her— her mind I’cfused to suggest 
words, and her tongue to utter them. She now 
sprung up, and attempted to rush forward, but lier 
strength gave way; and slie would have fallen flat 
upon the paveincnt had slio not been caught bj her 
attendant. 

“ Help! ” cried Jenny — “ Help, for God’s sake f 
my young lady is dying.” 

At this exclamation, Evaudale, wlio, during tiie 
preceding part of the scene, had stood motionless, 
leaning upon his sword, now stepped forward, and 
said to his commanding-officer, “ Colonel Gi'aliame, 
before proceeding in this matter, will you speak a 
w'ord witli me in private ? ” 

Claverhouse looked surprised, but instantly rose 
and withdrew with the young nobleman into a re¬ 
cess, where the following brief dialogue passed lie- 
I tween them: — 

“ 1 think I need not remind you. Colonel, that 
when our family interest was of service to you 
last year in that affair in the privy-council, r O/U 
considered yourself as laid under some obligjSifci 
to us?” 

“ Certainly, my dear Evandale,” answered Cia- 
vorliouse, “ I am not a man who forgets such debts 
you will delight me by sliowing how I can evince 
my gratitude.” 

“ 1 will hold the debt cancelled,” said Lord Evaii- 
dale, “ if you will BpaiHSi this j'oung man’s life.” 

“ Evandale,” replied Grahame, in ^eat surprise, 
“you are mad!—absolutely mad! What interest 
can you have in this young spawn of an old rouiid- 
' head? His father was positively the most danger¬ 
ous man in all Scotland—cool, resolute, soldierly 
and inflexible in bis cursed principles. His son 
seems his very model; you cannot conceive the 
mischief he may do. I know mankind, Evandale— 
were he an insignificant, fanatical, comitry booby, 
do you think I would have refused such a trifle as 
his life to Lady Margaret and this family ? But 
this is a lad of fire, zeal, and education—and , 

knaves want but such a leader to direct their bliiiu 
enthusiastic hardiness. 1 mention this, not as re¬ 
fusing your request, but to make you fully awai*e 
of the possible consequences. I will never evade a 
promise, or refuse to return an obligation—if you 
ask his life, he shall have it.” 

“ Keep him close prisoner,” answered Evandale, 

“ but do not be surprised if I persist in requesting 
you will not put him to death, 1 have most urgent 
reasons for what I ask.” 

“ Be it so then,” replied Grahame. “ But, young 
man, should you wish iu your future life to rise to 
eminence in the service of your king and country, 
let it bo your first task to subject to tlie public in¬ 
terest, and to the dischai-go of your duty, your pri¬ 
vate passions, affections, and feelings. These are 
not times to sacrifice to the dotage of greybeards, 
or tlie tears of silly women,'* the measures of salu¬ 
tary severity which tlie dangers around compel ' 
to adopt. And remember, that if I now yield ' 
point, in compliance with your urgency, my j 
sent concession must exempt me from feature f 
citations of the same nature.” 

He then stepped forward to the table, and ben. 
his eyes keenly on Morton, as if to oh^rve what 
effect the pause of awful suspense between death 
and life, which seemed to freeze the bystandert 
with horror, would produce upon the pxisoner Inni- 
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Morion mamtained a degree of firmness, 
nothing but a mind that had nothing left 
upon earth to love or to hope, could have sup¬ 
ported at such a crisis. 

“ You see him?’* said Claverhouse, in a half 
whisper to Lord Evandale; he is tottering on the 
verge between time and eternity, a situation more 
appalling than the most hideous certainty; yet his 
is the only cheek unblenchcd, the only eye that is 
calm, the only heart that keeps its usual time, the 
only nerves that are not quivering. Look at him 
well, Evandale—If that man shall ever come to 
head an army of rebels, you will have much to 
answer for on account of this morning’s work.” 
He then said aloud, " Young man, your life is for 
the present safe, through the intercession of your 
friends—Remove liim, Bothwell, and let him be 
properly guarded, and brought along with tlie other 
prisoners.” 

“ If my life,” said Morton, stung witli tlie idea 
that he owed his respite to the intercession of a 
tooured rival, “ if my life be granted at Lord 
Kvanuale’s request”- 

Take the prisoner away, Bothwell,” said Co- 
ionei Grahams, interrupt’ug him; ** I have neither 
time to make nor to hear fine speeches.” 

Botliwell forced off Morton, s.aying, as he con¬ 
ducted him into the court-yard, Have you three 
j lives ill your pocket, besides the one in your body, 
1 my lad, that you can afford to let your tongue run 
! away with them at this mte? Come, come. I’ll take 
; cai'o to keep you out of the Colonel’s way; for, 
i egad, you will not be five minutes with him before 
i tlje next tree or the next ditch will be the word. 

: So, come along to your companions in bondage.” 

! Thus speaking, the sergeant, who, in liis rude 
I manner, did not altogetlier want sympathy for a 
I gallant young man, hurried Mortou down to tlic 
court-yard, where three other prisoners (two men 
' and a woman), who had been taken by Lord Evan- 
Male, remained under an escort of dragoons. 

Meantime, Claverhouse took his leave of Lady 
Margai’et. But it was difficult for the good lady 
to forgive his neglect of her intercession. 

1 have thought till now,” she said, “ that the 
I Tower of Tiliietiidlem might have been a place of 
' succour to those that are ready to perish, even if 
i they werena sae deserving as they should have been 
I —bnt I see auld fruit has little savour—our suffer¬ 
ing and our services have been of an ancient date.” 

** They are never to be forgotten by me, let me 
assure your ladyship,” said Claverhouse. Nothing 
1 but what seemed my sacred duty could make me 
j hesitate to grant a favour requested by you and the 
I Major. Come, my good lady, let me hear you say 
\ you have forgiven me, and, as I return to-night, I 
will bring a drove of two hundred whigs with me, 

I and pardon fifty head of them for your sake.” 

I “ I shall be happy to hear of your success, Co- 
I lonel,” said Major Bellenden; “ but take an old 
spare blood when battle’s over 
Kj^and once more let me request to enter bail for 
Morton.” 

We will settle that when I return,” said Cla- 
(^lilous©. " Meanwhile, be assured hia life shall 
p. oe safe*” 

During this conversation, Evandale looked anxi¬ 
ously around for Edith; but the precaution of Jenny 
Dennison had occasioned her mistress being ti’ans- 
ported to her own apartment. 


Slowly and heavily he obeyed the impatient sum* 
mons of Claverhouse, who, after taking a coui’teous 
leave of Lady Margaret and tlie Major, had has¬ 
tened to the com-t-yard. The prisoners with their 
guard were ali-eady on their mai'ch, and the officers 
with their escort mounted and followed. All pressed 
forward to overhiko the main body, as it was sup¬ 
posed they w'ould come in sight of tlie enemy in 
little more than two hours. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

JVfy hounds may a' rin masterloas, 

My I'.awlis may Hy friio tree to tree. 

My lord may ^np my vassal kinds, 

For tJit're again maun I never be! 

Old Ballad. 

\Vi5 left Mrjrton, along with tlirce companions 
in captivity, travelling in tlie custody of a small 
body of Boldicrs, who formed the rear-guard of the 
column under the command of Claverhouse, and 
were immediately under the charge of Sergeant 
Bothwell. Their route lay towards the hills in 
which the insurgent presbyterians w'ere reported to 
be in arms. They had not prosecuted their march 
a quarter of a mile ere Claverhouse and Evandale 
galloped past them, followed by their orderly-men, 
in order to take their proper places in the column 
wliieh preceded them. No sooner were they ]jast, 
than Bothwell halted the body which he command' 
ed, and disencumbered Morton of his irons. 

“ King’s blood must keep word,” siiid the dra¬ 
goon. “ I promised you should bo civilly treated 
as far as rested with me. — Here, Corporal Jnglis, 
let this gentleman ride alongside of the other }'oung 
fellow who is prisoner; and you may permit them 
to converse togctlier at their pleasure, under their 
breath, but take care they are guarded by two files 
with loaded carabines, if they attempt an escape, 
blow their brains out.—You cannot call that using 
you uncivilly,” he continued, addressing himself to 
Morton ; “ it’s the rules of war, you know.—And, 
Inglis, couple up the parson and the old woman— 
they are fittest company for each other, d—n me ; 
a single file may guard them veU enough. If they | 
speak a word of cant or fanatical nonsense, let them ' 
have a strapping with a shoulder-belt. There’s 
some hope of choking a silenced parson; if he is 
not allowed to hold forth, his own tre.ason will burst 
him.” 

Having made this arrangement, Botluvcll placed 
himself at the head of the party, and Iiiglis, with 
six dragoons, brought up the rear. The whole then 
set forward at a trot, with the purpose of over¬ 
taking the main body of the regiment. 

Morton, overwhelmed with a complication of feel¬ 
ings, was totally indifferent to the various arrange¬ 
ments made for liis secure custody, and even to the 
relief afforded him by his release from the fetters. 
He experienced tliat blank and waste of the heari 
which follows the huiricane of passion, and, no long¬ 
er supported by the jgride and conscious rectitude 
which dictated his answers to Claverhouse, he sur¬ 
veyed with deep dejection the glades through which 
he travelled, each turning of which had something 
to remind him of past happiness and disappointed 
love. The eminence which they now ascended was 
tliat from which he used first and last to behold the 
ancient tower when approaching or retiring from 
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it;—and it is needless to add, tliat tliere he was 
wont to pause, and gaze with a lover’s delight on 
the battlements, which, rising at a distance out of 
tlie lofty wood, indicated tJie dwelling of her wliom 
he eitlier hoped soon to meet or had recently parted 
from. Instinctively he turned his head back to take 
a last look of a scene formerly so dear to him, and 
no less instinctively he heaved a deep sigh. It was 
echoed by a loud groan from his companion in mis¬ 
fortune, whose eyes, moved, perchance, by similar 
reflections, liad taken the same direction. This in¬ 
dication of sympathy on the part of the captive w’as 
uttered in a tone more coarse than sentimental; it 
was, liowi^ver, the expression of a grievtd spirit, 
and so fur corresponded with the sigh of Morton. 
In turning tlieir heads their eyes met, and Morton 
recognised the stolid countenance of Cnddic llead- 
rigg, bearing a rueful expression, in whicli sorrow 
for ins own lot was mixed with sympathy for the 
situation of his companion. “ Hogh, sirs I ” was the 
expression of the ci-devant ploughmiui of the mains 
of Tillietudlera—“ it’s an unco tiling that decent 
folk should be luuded through the country this gate, 
as if they were a waidd’s wonder.” 

“ 1 am son’y to see you here, Cuddit>,” said Mor¬ 
ton, W'ho, even in his own distress, ilid not lose feel¬ 
ing for tliat of others. 

“ And sac am I, Mr Henry,” answ'crcd Cuddie, 
“ baith for inysoll and you ; but neither of our sor¬ 
row's will do mucklo gude, that I can see. To be 
sure, for me,” continued the captive agriculturist, 
relieving his heai’t by talking, though he well knew 
it W'lis to little purpose—“ to be sure, for my part, 
I hue nae riglit to be hero ava’, for I never tlid iior 
said a w^ord against either king or curate ; but my 
mither, pair body, couldna baud the auld tongue o’ 
her, and we maun baith pay for’t, it’s like.” 

Your mother is their prisoner likewise?” said 
Morton, hardly knowing what he said, 

“ In troth is she, riding ahhit yc there like a 
bride, wi’ that aiihl carle o’ a minister that tliey ca’ 
Gabriel Kettlcdrumiulc—Deil that he had been in 
the inside of a drum or a kettle cither, for my share 
o* him! Ye see, wo were nae sooner chased out 
o’ the doors o' Miliiwood, and yoim uncle and tlie 
liousekceper bangiijg them to and baiTing tliem 
ahint us, as if we liad liad the plague on our bodies, 
than 1 says to my mother, Mdiat arc we to do 
neist ? for every hole and bore in the country will 
be steekit against us, now' that ye hae affronted ray 
auld leddy, and gai*’t the troopers tak up young 
Milnw'ood. Sae she says to inc, Binna cast douii, 
but gird yoursell up to the great task o’ tlie day, 
and gie your testimony like a man upon the moun 
o’ the Cov’euant.” 

And so I suppose you went to a conventicle?” 
8{\id Morton. 

Ve pall hear,” continued Cuddie.—‘‘ Aweel, I 
kendna muckle better what to do, sae I e’en gaed 
wi’ her to an auld daft carlino like hersell, and we 
got some watcr-brgo and bannocks; and raony a 
weary grace tliey said, and raony a psalm tliey 
sang, or they wad let me w in to, for I was aniaist 
famislied wi* vexation. Aw'ecl, tliey hivd me up in 
tlie grey o’ the morning, and I behoved to whig 
awa wi* them, reason or nane, to a great gatliering 
o* tiieh* folk at the Miry-sikes; and there this chield, 
Gabriel Kettiedrummlo, was blasting awa to them 
on the hill-side, about lifting up their testimony, 
mo doubt^ and ganging down to the battle of Ro¬ 


man Gilead, or smne sic place. Eh, Mr llerry! W 
the carle gae tlicm a screed o’ doctrine!, Ye mijnft 
hae heard him a mile down the wind—he touted 
like a cow in a frerad loaning. Wed, thinks 1, 
there’s nae place in tliis coimtiy they ca’ Roman 
Gilead—it wiU be some gate in the west mmrlands; 
and or we win there I’ll see to slip awa wi’ this 
mither o’ mine, for I wiuna rin my neck into a 
tether for ony Kettledrummle in tli© country side 
—Aweel,” continued Cuddie, relieving liimself by 
detailing his misfortunes, without being scrupulous 
concerning tlie degree of attention which his com¬ 
panion bestowed on his narrative, “ just as 1 was 
wearying for the tail of the preaching, cam w'ord 
that the dragoons were upon us. Some ran, and 
some cried, Stand! and some cried, Down wi’ the 
Pliilistiiies! 1 was at my mither to get her awa 

sting and Hug or tlie red-coats cam up, but 1 might 
as w’cel hae tned to drive our auld fore-a-hand ox 
w'ithout the goad — dcil a stap wad she budge.— 
Weel, after a’, the cleugh wc were in was strait, 
and the mist cam thick, and there was good Impe 
the dragoons wad hae missed iis if we could jRuc 
held our tongues; but, as if auld Kettledrun^nle 
liimsell hadna ma<ie din eneugh to waken tlioA'ery 
dead, they beliovcd a’ to skii’l up a psalm tilat ye 
w'ad hae heard as far as Lanrick ! Aweel, to mak 
a lang tale short, up cam iny young Lord Evan- 
dale, skelpiiig as fast as his liorse could trot, and 
twenty red-coats at his back. Twa or three chields 
w'ad needs fight, wi’ the pistol and the wliinger in 
the tae hand, and the Bible in the tothor, and tliey 
got their croiins wool cloured ; but there wasna 
muckle skaith dune, fur Evaiidalo aye cried to scat¬ 
ter UB, but to spare life.” 

‘‘ And did you not resist?” said Morton, who 
probably felt, that at that moment he himself would 
have encountered Lord Kvaudale on much slighter 
grounds. 

“ Na, truly,” answered Cuddie,—I keepit aye 
before the auld woman, and cried for mercy to lift ' 
and limb; but twa o’ the red-coats cam up, aft 
aiie o’ them was gauu to strike my mither wi’ tlie 
side o’ his broadsword — So 1 got up iny kebbio at 
them, and said 1 wad gie them as gude. Weel, they 
turned on me, and clinked at me wi’ their swords, 
and 1 garr’d my hand keep my head as weel as I 
could till Lord Evandale cAine up, and then I cried 
out I w'as a servant at Tillietudlem—ye ken your¬ 
sell he was ay* judged to hae a look after the young 
loddy—and he bade me fling down my kent, and 
sac me and my mitlier yielded oui*sells prisoners. 

I’m thinking we wad liae been letten slip awa, but 
Kettledrummle was taen near us — for Andrew 
Wilson’s naig that he was riding on had been a di’a- 
gooiier lang syne, and the sairer Kettledrummle 
spurred to win awa, the readier the dour beast ran 
to the dragoons wheu he saw them draw up.— 
Aweel, when my mojiher and him forgath^d, tliey 
set till the sodgers, and 1 tbmk they gae them Uieir 
kale through the reek I Bastards o’ the liure o’ | 
Babylon was the best w'ords in their wame. {Sae 
then tlie kiln was in a bleeze again, and they brought : 
us a’ three on wi’ them to mak us an example, as ; 
they ca’t” t ( 

“ It is most infamous and intolerable oppressioV’’ 
said Morton, half speaking to himself. “ Here is a 
poor peaceable fellow, whose unly motive for join¬ 
ing tlm conventicle was a sense of filial pie^^ and 
he is dhained up like a thief or murdeseri and likely 
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(lie tile deatli of one, but without tlie privilege of 
trial, which our laws indulge to the worst 
malef^tor! Even to witness such tyranny, and 
still more to suffer under it, is enough to make the 
blood of the tamest slave boil within him.’’ 

« To bo sure,” said Cuddie, hearing, and partly 
undei’standing, what had broken from Morton in 
resentment of his injuries, it is no right to speak 
evil o’ dignities—my auM leddy aye said that, as 
iiae doubt she had a gude right to do, being in a 
place 0 * dignity hersell; and troth I listened to her 
very patiently, for she aye ordered a di'am, or a 
Bowp kale, or something to us, after she had gien 
us a hearing on our duties. But doil a dram, or 
Imle, or onything else—no sae nmckle as a cup o’ 
cauld water—do time lords at Edinbrn-gh gie us; 
and yet they are heading and hanging arnang us, 
and trailing us after time blackguard troopci*s, and 
taking our goods and gear as if we were outlaws. 1 
ciuiua say I tak it kind at their hands.” 

“ It would be very strange if you did,” answered 
'Vlqrion, w'itli suppressed emotion. 

And what I like warst o’ a’,” continued poor 
Cuddie, is tliao ranting red-coats coming ainang 
the las.M 0 s, and taking aw:a our joes. 1 had a sail* 
lieart o’ my aiii when 1 passed the Mains dow'ii at 
'rillietudlem this morning about parritch-tiiue, and 
saw the reek cornin’ out at my ain lum-head, and 
ken’d there was some ither body than my auld 
inithcr sitting by the ingle-side. But 1 think my 
ii(mrt was e’en .sairer, when I saw' tliat hellicat 
trooiior, Tam llaliidiiy, kissing Jenny Dennison 
afore my face. I wonder women can hao the im¬ 
pudence to do sic tilings; but they are a’ for the 
red-coats. Whiles 1 Ime tliought o’ being a trooper 
mysoll, when I tbouglit naetbing else w’ad gae downi 
wi’ Jenny — and yet i’ll no blame her ower muckle 
neither, for ma}'be it was a’ for my sake that slie 
loot Tam touzle lier tap-knots that gate.” 

“ For your sake?” said Morton, unable to i-efrain 
from taking some interest in a story which seemed 
w bear a singular coincidence w'ith his own. 

. “ E’en sae, Mihiwood,” replied Cuddie ; ‘‘ for the 
puir (jiiean gat leave to come near me wi’ speaking 
the louii fair (d—n him, that 1 suld say sae!) and 
ifxe she hade me God speed, and she wanted to staj) 
siller into my hiuid;—I’se warrant it was the tae 
half o’ her fee and hountiih, for she wared the ither 
naif on pinners and pearlings to gang to see us shoot 
yon day at the popinjay.” 

“ And did you take it, Cuddie?” said Morton. 

“ Troth did 1 no, Milnwood; 1 was sic a fule 
9s to fling it back to her— my heart was ower grit 
to be hehadden to her, when 1 had seen that loon 
slavering and kissing at her. But 1 was a great 
fule for my pains; it wad hae dune my mither and 
me some gude, and she’ll ware’t a’ on duds and 
nonsense.’’ 

There was here a deep and long pause. Cuddie 
was probably engaged in regretting the rejection of 
liis mistress’s bounty, and Henry Morton in con¬ 
sidering from what motives, or upon w^hat condi¬ 
tions, Miss Bellendon liad succeeded in procuring 
the interference of Lord Evandale in his favour. 

it not possible, suggested his awakening 
hop^, that ho liad construed her influence over 
Lord Evandale hastily and unjustly ? Ought he to 
eetiaure her severely, if, submitting to dissimulation 
for bis sake, she liad permitted 3ie young noble- 
inaa to entertain hopes which she had no intention 


to realize? Or what if she had appealed to tne gi*- 
nerosity which Lord Evandale was supposed to pos* 
sess, and had engaged his honour to pi’Otect the 
I person of a favoured rival? 

I Stlli, however, the words which he had overheai*d 
recurred ever aud anon to his rememhiimce, with 
a pang which resembled the sting of an adder. 

, “ Nothing that she could refuse liim!—was it 

[ possible to make a more unlimited declaration of 
I predilection ? The language of aftbetion • has not, 
within the limits of maidenly delicacy, a stronger 
expression. She is lost to me wholly, aud for ever; 
and nothing remains for me now, but vengeance for 
my own wrfings, and for those wliich ai'e hourly in¬ 
flicted on my country.” 

Apparently, Cuddie, though with less refinement, 
w'as following out a similar train of ideas; for ho 
suddenly asked Moi-ton, in a low whisper—“ Wad 
there he ony ill in getting out o’ thae chiclds’ hands 
an ane could compass it{” 

“ None in the world,” said Morton; and if an 
oi)])ortimity occurs of doing so, depend on it I for 
one w'ill not let it slip.” 

“ 1 ’m blytlic to luar ye say sae,” ans\yerod Cud¬ 
die. “ 1 ’m but a puir silly fallow, hut 1 caiiiia 
think there wad be muckle ill in breaking out by 
strength o’ hand, if ye could mak it ouytliing fea¬ 
sible. I am the lad that will ne’er fear to lay on, 
if it w'ere come ti» that; hut our auld leddy wad 
hae ca’d tlnit a resisting o’ the king’s authority.” 

“ 1 will resist lujy authority on earlii,” said Mor¬ 
ton, “ tliat invades tyrannically my chartci*cd rights 
as a freeman; and 1 am dotermined 1 w ill not he 
unjustly dragged to a jail, or perhaps a gibbet, if 1 
can po.sMihly make my escape from these men either 
by address (u* force.” 

“ Wool, that’s just my mind too, aye supposing 
we hae a fcasibh; opportimity o’ brealdug loose. But 
tlicii yc speak o’ a charter; now these are things 
that only helaiig to the like o’ you that are a gen¬ 
tleman, aud it mightna bear mo through that am 
hut a luLshandrnan.” 

“ The charter that 1 speak of,” said Morton, ‘‘ is 
common to tlio meauost Scotcliniaii. It is that free¬ 
dom from stripes and bondage which was claimed, 
as you may read in Scripture, by the Apostle I’aul 
himself, and which every man who is free-born is 
called u})ou to defend, for liis own sake and that of 
his couiitryineii.” 

“ Hegh, sirs! replied Cuddie, “ it wad hae been 
lang or my Leddy Margaret, or my mither either, 
wad hae fund out sic a vvisclike doctrine in the 
Bible! The tune was a>e graiiing about giving tri¬ 
bute to Ceesar, and the tither is as daft wi’ her 
vvhiggcry. I hae hecui clean spoilt, just wi’ listen¬ 
ing to twa blethering auld wives; hut if I could 
get a gentleman that wad let me tak on to be his 
servjuit, I am confident I wad he a clean contrary 
creature; aud 1 hope your honour will think on 
what 1 am saying, if yc were ance faiidy delivered 
out o’ this house of bondage, and just take me to 
ho your ain wally-de-shamhle.” 

“ My valet, Cuddie ? ” ainswered Morton—“ alas I 
that would he sorry preferment, even if we w^ere at 
liberty.” 

‘‘ 1 ken what ye’re thinking—that because I 
landward-bred, 1 wad be bringing ye to disgrace 
afore folk. But ye maun ken I’m gey gleg at the 
uptak; there was never ony thing dune wi* mud hut 
I learned gey readily, septing reading, writing 
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dpliensg; but there no the like o’ me at the fil- 
ba’, and X can play wi’ the broadflword as weel as 
Coi-poral Inglis there. I hae broken his head or 
now, for as massy as he’s riding ahint us.—And 
then ye’ll no be gaim to stay in tliis country?”— 
said ho, stopping and interrupting himself, 

“ Probably not,” replied Alorton. 

** Weel, 1 carena a boddle. Ye see I wad get 
my mither bestowed wi’ her auld graning tittie, 
auntie Meg, in the Gallowgate o* Glasgow, and 
then I tnist they wail neither bum her for a witch, 
or let her fail for fau’t o* fade, or hang her up for 
an auld whig wife; for the provost, they say, is 
very regardfu’ o’ sic puir bodies. And then you 
and mo wad gang and pouss our fortunes, like tlie 
folk i’ the daft auld tales about Jock the Giant- 
killer and Valentine and Orson; and we wad come 
back to merry Scotland, as the sang Sxays, and I 
wad tak to the stilts again, and turn sic furs on the 
bonny rigs o’ Milnwood holms, that it wad be worth 
a pint but to look at them.” 

“ I fear,” said Morton, “ there is very little 
chance, my good friend Cuddic, of our getting back 
to our old occupation.” 

“ I lout, stir—bout, stir,” replied Cuddie, “ it’s 
aye gude to keep up a hardy heart—as broken a 
ship’s come to land. But what’s that I hear ? never 
.‘itir, if my auld mither isna at the preaching again! 

I kori the cough o’ lier texts, that sound just like 
the wind blawing througli the spence; and there’s 
Ivettledruinmle setting to wark, too—Lordsako, if 
the sodgers anea get angry, they’ll murder them 
baitli, and us for company 1 ” 

Their farther conversation was in fact inter¬ 
rupted by a blatant noise which rose behind them, j 
in which the voice of the preaclicr emitted, in uni¬ 
son with that of tlie old woman, tones like the 
grumble of a bassoon combined with the screaking 
of a cracked fiddle. At first the aged pair of suf- 
I’erers had been contented to contlolo with each 
father ill smothered expressions of complaint and 
indignation; but the sense of their injuries became 
moi’c pimgcntly aggravated as they comniiuiicate<l 
\\ itli each other, and Uiey became at length unable 
to suppress their ire. 

‘‘ Woe! woe ! and a threefold woe unto you, ye 
bloody and violent persecutors!” exclaimed the 
Reverend Gabriel Kettledrummle—“Woe! and 
tlireefold wo<‘ unto you, even to the breaking of 
f-eals, the blowing of trumpets, and the pouring 
forth of vials! ” 

“Ay—ay—a black cast to a’ their ill-fa’ur’d 
faces, and the outside o’ the loof to them at the 
last day! ” echoe<l the shrill counter-tenor of Mause, 
falling in like the second part of a catch. 

“ 1 toll you,” continued tlie divine, “ that your 
rankings and your ridings—your neighings and 
your prancings—your bloody, barbarous, and in¬ 
human cruelties—your benumbing, deadening, and 
debauching the conscience of poor ci'eatui’us by 
oaths, soul-damning and self-contradictory, have 
arisen from earth to Heaven like a foul and hi¬ 
deous outcry of perjury for hastening the wrath to 
come-hughl hughl hughl” 

“ And 1 say,’* cried Mause, in the same tune, 
and nearly at the same time, that ivi’ this auld 
oreath o’ mine, and it’s sair tacn down wi’ tlie 

Asthmatics and this rough trot” - 

Beil gin they would gallop,” said Caddie, “ wad 
It but gar her hand her tongue’ ” 


« —Wi’ this auld and brief breath,” continu^" 
Mause, “ will 1 testify against the backsliding^'^e- 
fcctions, defalcations, and deciinings of the land— 
against the grievances and tlie causes of wrath! ” 

“ Peace, I pr’ythee—Peace, good woman,” said 
the preacher, who had just recovered from a vio¬ 
lent fit of coughing, and found his own anathema 
borne down by Manse’s better wind; “ peace, and 
take not the word out of the mouth of a servant of 
the altar. — I say, I uplift my voice and tell you, 
that before the play is played out—ay, before this 
very sun goes down, ye sail learn that neitlier a 
desperate Judas, like your prelate Shai^e that’s 
gane to his place ; nor a sanctuary-breakmg Holo- 
femes, like bloody-minded Claverhouse; nor an 
ambitious Diotrephes, like the lad Evandale; nor 
a covetous and warld-following Demas, like him 
they ca’ Sergeant Bothwell, that makes every wife’s 
plack and her meal-ark his ain; neither your cara¬ 
bines, nor your pistols, nor your broadswords, nor 
your horses, nor your saddles, bridles, surcingles, 
nose-bags, nor martingales, shall resist the arrows 
that are whetted and the boAV that is bent aga%e 
you!” tile 

“ That shall they never, I trow,” echoed M%ry 
“ Castaways are they ilk ane o’ them—besomsi . 
destruction, fit only to be flung into tlie fli'e when 
they have sweepit the filth out o* the Temple — 
whips of small cords, knotted for the chastisement 
of those wha like their warldly glides and gear 
better than the Cross or the Covenant, but when 
that w'ark’s done, only meet to make Intel lets to 
the dcil’s brogues.” 

“ Fiend h;ie me,” said Cuddie, addressing himself 
to Morton, “ if I dinna think our mither preaches 
as weel as the minister! But it’s a sair pity o’ his 
hoast, for it aye comes on just when he’s at the 
best o’t, and that lang routing he made air this 
moniiiig, is sair again him too—Dcil an I care if 
he wad roar her dumb, and then he would hao 't a’ 
to answer for liimsell—It’s lucky the road’s roiigh,.^^ 
and the troopers arc no taking muckle tent to y 
they say, wi’ tlie rattling o’ the horses’ feet; but 
an w’c were anes on saft grund, we’ll hear news o’ 
a’ this.” 

Cuddle’s conjectures were but too time. The 
w'ords of the prisonei’s had not been much attended 
to wliile drowned by the clang of horses’ hoofs on 
a rough and stony road; but they now entered 
upon the mor dands, where the testimony of the 
two zealous captives lacked this saving accompani¬ 
ment. And accordingly, no sooner had their steeds 
begun to tread heath and green sward, and Gab¬ 
riel Kettledrummle had again raised his voice with, 

“ Also I uplift my voice like that of a pelican in 
the wilderness”- 

“ And I mine,” had issued from Mause, “ like a 
sparrow on the house-tops ”- 

When “ Hollo, h%!” cried the corporal from the 
rear; “ rein up your tongues, the devil blister them, 
or I ’ll clap a mai’tingale on them.” 

“ 1 will not peace at the commands of the pro¬ 
fane,” said Gabriel. 

“ Nor I neither,” said Mause, for the bidding 
of no eaithly potsherd, tliough it be painted a|><red 
as a brick from the Tower of Babel, and ca’ itsell 
a corponU.” 

“ Halliday,” cried the corporal, “ hast got never 
a gae about thee, man?—We must stop their 
mouths before tliey talk us all dead.” 
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\^^re any answer could be made, or any measure 
taJkajj in consequence of the corporal’s motion, a 
draijo^ ^iloped towards Sergeant Bothwell, who 
was considerably a-head of the party he command- 
I ed. On hearing the orders which he brought, Both- 
! well instantly rode back to tlie licad of his party, 
I ordered them to close their files, to mend their 
pace, and to move with Silence and precaution, as 
they would soon be in presence of the enemy. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Quantum in nobis^ we’ve thoug]\t good 
To save tlie expense of Christian bJoutl, 

And try if we, by mediation 
Of treaty, and accommodation, 

Can end the quarrel, and countose 

This bloody duel without blows. JUjtlru. 

The increased pace of the pai’ty of horsemen 
soon took away from their zealous captives the 
h^ath, if not the inclination, ncct'ssary for hold- 
llforth. They had now for more than a mile got 
Cqi of the woodlands, whose broken glades liad, 
l.he>ome time, accompanied them after they had 
hv the woods of Tillietudfera. A few birches and 
' oaks still feathered the narrow ravines, or occupied 
in dwarf-tlusters the hollow plains of the moor, 

' Ihit these w’cro gradually disappearing; and a wide 
I and waste country lay before them, swelliug into 
j bare hills of dark heath, iiitorsected by deep gul- 
! lies; being the passages by which torrents forced 
j their course in winter, and <luring summer the dis- 
I proportioned channels for diminutive rivulets that 
j winded their puny way among heaps of stones a)id 
I gravel, the effects and tokens of their winter tury; 

I —like so many spendthrifts dwindled dowu by the 
I consequences of former excesses and extravagance, 
j —This desohite region seemed to extend larther 
i tliaii the eye could reach, without grandeur, uitli- 
1 out even the dignity of mountain wildness, yet stri- 
jj^g, from the huge proportion which it seemed to 
I iJiar ttTsuch more favoured spots of the country 
as were adapted to cultivation, and fitted lor tlie 
support of man; and thereby impressing iri'esis- 
tibly the mind of the spectator with a sense of llio 
omnipotence of nature, and the comparative inel- 
ficacy of the boasted means of amelioration which 
man is capable of opposing to the disadvantage.s ot 
climate and soil. 

It is a remarkable effect of such extensive wastes, 
tliat they impose an idea of solitude even upon those 
who travel through them in considerable numbers; 
BO much is the imagination affected by the dispro¬ 
portion between the desert around and the party 
who are traversing it. Thus the members of a ca¬ 
ravan of a thousand souls may feel, in tlie deserts 
of Africa or Arabia, a sense of loneliness unknown 
to the individual traveller, whose solitary course is 
through a thriving and cultivated country. 

It was not, therefore, without a peculiar feeling 
of emotion, that Morton beheld, at the distance of 
about half a mile, the body of the cavalry to which 
his escort belonged, creeping up a steep and wind- 
ing j||ath which ascended from the more level moor 
intone hills. Their numbers, wliich appeared for¬ 
midable when they crowded through narrow roads, 
and seemed multiplied by ajppearing partially, and 
at Afferent points, among the trees, were now ap¬ 
parently diminished by being expoW at once to 


view, and in a lamlscape whose extent bore such 
immense proportion to the cokuniis of horses and 
men, which, showing more like a drove of black 
cattle than a body of soldiers, crawled slo^vly aloiig 
the face of the hill, their force and their numbers 
seeming trifling and contemptible. 

“ Surely,” said Morton to himself, “ a handful (>t 
resolute men may defend any defile in these moun¬ 
tains against such a small force as this is, provide<l 
that their bravery is equal to their eiitliusiasm.” 

While he made tliese reflections, tlie rapid move¬ 
ment of the horsemen who guarded him, soon tra¬ 
versed tlie .space which divided them from their 
companions; and ere the front of Claverhouse’s 
column had gained the brow of the hill which they 
had been seen ascending, Bothwell, with his rear- 
giiar<l and prisoners, liad united himself, or nt'aiiy 
so, with the main body led by his commander. The 
extreme difficulty of the road, which was in .some 
places steep, and in others boggy, retarded the 
progress of the column, especially in tlie rear; for 
the pass.age of the main body, in many instances, 
poached up the swamps through wliich tliey passed, 
and rendered them so deep, that the last of their 
followers were forced to leave the beaten patli, and 
find safer passage where they could. 

On these occasions, the distresses of the Reve¬ 
rend Gabriel Kcttledrummlc and of Manse llead- 
rigg, were considerably augmented, as the brutal 
troopers, by whom they were guarded, compelled 
them, .at all risks which such inexperienced riders 
uere likely to incur, to leap their horses over dniins 
and gullies, or to push them through morasses and 
swamps. 

‘‘ Through the help of the Lord I hav'c luppen 
ower a wall,” cried po(U’ Manse, as her horse was, 
by her rude attendants, brought np to Jeaj) the 
luii enclosure of a deserted fold, in wliich feat her 
ciircli flew off, leaving her grey hairs uncovered. 

“ 1 am sunk in deep iniro where there is no 
.standing—I am come into deep waters whore the 
flood.s overflow me,” exclaimed Kcttledrumrnle, as 
the charger on which he was mounted plungeil up 
to the saddlo-girtlis iu a treU-heady as tlio spiings 
are called which supply the marshes, the s.able 
streams beneath spouting over the face and person 
ol tlie captive preacher. 

Those exclamations excited shouts of laughter 
among their military attendants; but events soon 
occurred, which rendered them all sufficiently se¬ 
rious. 

The leading files of the regiment had nearly 
attained the brow of the steep hill wo have men¬ 
tioned, when two or three lioi’seraen, speedily dis¬ 
covered to be a part of their own advanced guard 
who had acted as a patrol, appeared returning at 
full gallop, their lionscs much blown, and the men 
apparently in a disordered flight. They were fol¬ 
lowed upon the spur by five or six riders, well 
armed with sword and pistol, who halted upon the 
top of the hill on observing the approach of the Life- 
Guards, One or two who had carabines dismount¬ 
ed, and, taking a leisurely and deliberate aim at 
the foremost rank of the regiment, discharged their 
pieces, by which twd troopers were wounded, one 
severely. They then mounted their horses, and dis¬ 
appeared over tlio ridge of tfte hill, retreating with 
so much coolness as evidently showed, that^ on the 
one hand, they were undismayed by the approach 
of so considerable a force as was moving against 
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them, and conscious, on tlie other, that they were 
supported hy numbers sufficient for their protec¬ 
tion. This incident occasioned a halt through the 
whole body of cavalry; and while Claverhouse 
himself received the report of his advanced guard, 
which had been tlius driven back upon the main 
wody, Lord Evaudale advanced to the top of the 
ridge over which the enemy’s horsemen had re¬ 
tired, and Major Allan, Comet Grahame, and the 
other officers, employed themselves in extricating 
the regiment from the broken ground, and draw¬ 
ing them up on the side of the hill in two lines, 
tlie one to support the otlier. 

The word was then given to advance; and in a 
few minutes the first lines stood on the brow, and 
commanded the prospect on the other side. The 
second line closed upon tliem, and also the rear¬ 
guard with the prisoners; so that Morton and his 
companions in captivity could in like manner sec 
the form of opposition which w'as now offered to 
the further progress of their captors. 

The brow of the hill, on which the royal Life- 
Guards were now dniwn up, sloped downwards (on 
the side opposite to that wliich tliey had ascended) 
with a gentle declivity, for more tliau a <[uartcr of 
h mile, and presented ground, which, though im- 
tqnal in some plactjs, was not altogether unfavour¬ 
able for the matiamvres of cavalry, until near the 
bottom, when tlio slope terminated in a marshy 
level, traversed through its wliolo length by what 
seemed either a natural gully, or a deep artificial 
drain, the sides of which were broken by springs, 
Irenclies filled with water, out of which peats and 
turf ha<i been dug, and hero and there by some 
striiggling thickets of alders which loved the nioist- 
ness so well, that they continued to live as bushes, 
altliough too much dwarfed by the sour soil and the 
stagnant bog-water to ascend into trees. JJeyond 
this ditch or gully, the ground arose into a second 
heathy swell, or rather hill, near to the foot of 
which, and as if with the ol)ject of defending the 
broken ground and ditch that covered their front, 
tlic body of insurgents appeared to be drawn up 
with the purpose o]f abiding battle. 

Their infantry was divided into three lines. The 
first, tolerably provided with fire-arms, were ad¬ 
vanced abnost close to the verge of tlie bog, so that 
their fire must necessarily annoy the royal cavalry 
as they descended the opposite hill (the whole front 
of wliich was exposed), and would probably be yet 
more fatal if they attempted to cross the morass. 
Behind tliis first line was a bo<ly of pikemen, de¬ 
signed for tlieir support in case the dragoons should 
force the passage of the iiiai’sh. In their rear was 
their tliird line, consisting of countrymen armed 
witli scythes set straight on poles, hay-forks, spits, 
clubs, goads, fish-spears, and sucli other nistic im¬ 
plements as hasty resentment had converted into 
mstroments of war. On each flank of the infantry, 
but a little backward from the bog, os if to allow 
themselves dry and sound ground wliei*eoii to act in 
case their enemies should force the pass, there was 
drawn up a small body of cavalry who were, in ge¬ 
neral, but indiffei’ently armed and worse mounted, 
but fill of zeal for the cause, being chiefly either 
landholders of small property, or farmers of tlie 
bettor thsSf whose means enabled tliem to serve on 
horseback. A few of those who had been engaged 
in driving back the advanced guard of tlie royalists, 
might now bo seen returning slowly tow^ards their 


own squadrons. These were tho only individuaj^f 
tlie insurgent army which seemed to beiajir^n. 
All die others stood firm and motionless, as the grey 
stones that lay scattered on the heath around tliem. 

The total number of the insui^ents might amount 
to about a thousand men; but of these there were 
scarce a hundred cavalry, nor were the half of them 
even tolerably armed. The strength of their posi¬ 
tion, however—the sense of their having taken u 
desperate step, the superiority of their numbers— 
but, above all, the ardour of their entliusiasm, were 
the means on which their leaders reckoned for sup¬ 
plying the want of arms, equipage, and military 
discipline. 

On tlie side of the hill that rose above the array 
of battle which they liad adopted, w ere seen the 
women, and even the children, whom zeal, opposed 
to persecution, had driven into tlie wilderness.— 
They seemed stationed there to be spectators of the 
engagement, by wliich their own fate, as well as 
tliat of their parents, husbands, and sons, was to be 
decided. Like the females of the ancient Ger^'^ 
tribes, the shrill cries w liich they raised, whenJ^^® 
beheld tho glittering ranks of their enemy 
on the brow of the ojiposing eminence, acted hvy 
incentive to their relatives to fight to the last^I: 
defence of that w'hicli w as dearest to tlipm. Such 
exhortations seemed to have their full and emi)ha 
tic effect; for a wild halloo, which went from rank 
to rank on the appearance of the soldiers, intimated, 
the resolution of the insurgents to figlit to the ut' 
terniost. 

As tlie liorscmen halted their lines on tho ridge oi 
the hill, tlieir trumpets and kettle-drums sounded 
a bold and warlike flourish of menace and defiance, 
that rang along the w’astc like the shrill summons 
of a destroying angel. The W'anderers, in answerj 
united their voices, and sent forth, in solemn mo¬ 
dulation, the two first versos of the seventy-sixth 
I^salm, according to the metrical version of thq 
Scottish Kirk: | 

“ In Judah’s land (lod is well known, ■' 

Hb name ’a in Israel great : 

In Sakiiu is his tuixirnaole, 
in Zion js hia seat. 

“ There arrows of tho Ixiw he I^rake, 

The sliield, tho sword, the war. 
i>Iore glorious thou than hills of prey, 

A loro excellent art far, 

A shout, or ratlier a solemn acclamation, at¬ 
tended the close of the stanza; and after a dead" 
pause, the second verse was resumed by tho insur¬ 
gents, who applied the destruction of the Assyrians 
as prophetic^ of the issue of Uieir own impending 
contest: 

“ Those that were stout of heart are spoil’d. 

They slept their sleep outright; 

And none of those their liands did find, 

Tliat were the men of might. 

“ When thy rebuke, O Jacob's God, 

Had forth against them post. 

Their horses and their dhanots both 
Were in a deep sleep cask' 

There was another acclamation, which was fol- 
low'ed by the most profound silence. 

While these solemn sounds, accented by a tliou- 
sand voices, were prolonged amongst thejfeaste 
hills, Claverhouse looked with great attention on 
the ground, and on the order of battle which the 
wanderers had adopted, and in which they deter¬ 
mined to await the assault 
“ The churls,^* he said, " mu£t have some old 
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thoiu;—it Wiis no rustic that made 
choice^ that ground.” 

Burley is said to be with them for certain,” 
answei’ed Lord Evandale, " and also Hackstou of 
liatliillefe, Paton of Meadowlioad, CleJand, and some 
otlier men of military skill.” 

« I judged as much,” said Claverhouse, “ from 
the style m wliich these detached liorsemcn leapt 
their horses over the ditch, as tliey returned to 
their position. It was easy to see tliat there were a 
few roundlacaded troopers amongst them, the true 
spawn of the old Covenant. We must manage this 
matter waldly as well as boldly. Evandale, let the 
officers come to this knoll.” 

He moved to a small moss-grown caii-n, proba¬ 
bly the resting-place of some Celtic chief of other 
times, and the call of Officers to the front,” soon 
brought them around their commander. 

1 do not call you around me, gentlemen,” said 
Claverhousc, in the formal capacity of a council 
of war, for I will never turn over on others the 
'"Ijlfhsibility which Tny rank imposes on myself. 1 
^ want the benefit of your opinions, i*eserving 
^jl^'v'sclf, as most men do when they ask advice, 

, ^liberty of following my o^Vn.—What say you, 

; Cornet Grahame? Shall we attack these fellows 
j who are bellowing yonder? You arc youngest and 
; hottest, and therefore will .speak lii’st whether 1 
I will or no.” 

j “ Then,” said Comet Grahame, “ while I have the 
hoTtour to carry the standard of the Life-Guards, it 
shall never, witli my wUl, retreat before rebels. 1 
my, cliarge, in God’s name and the King’s!” j 

And what say you, Allan?” continued Claver- i 
house, “ for Evandale is so modest, we shall newer 
get him to speak till you have said what you have 
to say.” 

These fellows,” said Major Allan, an old cava¬ 
lier officer of experience, “ are tliree or four to one 
''y~l should not mind that much upon a fair field, 

I A they are posted in a very formidable strength, 
.iilllh show no inclination to (|uit it. 1 therefore 
thwik, with deference to Cornet Grahame’s opinion, 
tlnit we should draw hack to Tilliotiidlem, occupy 

pass between the hills and the open country, 
and send for reinforcements to ray Lord Uoss, who 
is lying at Glasgow with a regiment of infantry. 
In this way we should cut them off from the Strath 
of Clyde, and either compel them to come out of 
their stronghold, and give us battle on fair terms, 
or, if they remain hero, we will attack them so soon 
as our infantry has joined ns, and enabled us to act 
with effect among these ditches, bogs, and quag¬ 
mires.” 

Psliaw!” said the'young Cornet, ’vvhat signi¬ 
fies strong ground, when it is only held by a crew 
of canting, psalm-singing old women ? ” 

A man may fight never the worse,” retorted 
Major Allan, “ for honouring both his Bible and 
Psalter* These fellows will prove as stubborn as 
steel; I know them of old.” 

" Their nasal psalmody,” said the Cornet, re¬ 
minds our Major of the race of Dunbar.” 

Had you been at that race, young man,” re- 
tortevAUan, ‘‘ you would have wanted nothing to 
remind you of it for the longest day you liave to 
live.” 

Hush! hush, gentlemen!” said Claverhouse— 
these are untimely repartees. —I should like your 
•1 ftdrice well, Major Allan, had our rascally patrols 


(whom 1 will see duly punished) brought ua timely 
notice of the enemy’s numbers and position. Bui 
having once presented oui-selves before them in 
line, the retreat of the Life-Guards would argue 
gross timidity, and be the general signal for insiir- 
I’ection throughout tlie west. In which case, so far 
from obtaining any assistance from my Lord Ross, 
I promise you 1 should have gi'eat apprehensions 
of his being cut off before we can join Jiiin, or he 
us. A rcli’eat would have quite tlie same fatal 
fect upon the King’s cause as the loss of a battle— 
tmd iiH to the difference of risk or of safety it might 
make witli I’espect to ourselves, that, 1 am sure, no 
gentleman thinks a moment about. I’liere must be 
some gorges or passes in tlio morass through which 
we can force our way; and, were wo once on firm 
ground, I trust there is no man in the Life-Guards 
who supposes our squadrons, though so weak in 
numbers, are unable to trample into dust twice the 
number of these un[)raetised clowns.—What say 
you, mv Lord Evandale ? ” 

“ I liumhly think,” said Lord Evandale, “ that, 
go the day how it will, it must be a bloody one; 
and that we shall lose many brave fellows, and pro¬ 
bably be obliged to slaughter a great number ol 
these misguidcil men, who, after all, are Scotchmen 
and subjects of King Charles as well as we arc.” 

“ Rebels! rebels • and undeserving tlio name 
cither of Scotelmien or of subjeets I ” said Claver¬ 
house. “ But come, rny lord, what docs your opi¬ 
nion point at I ” 

“ To enb^r into a treaty with those iguox’ant and 
miHlcd men,” said the young nobleman. 

A treaty! and with rebels having arms in their 
hands ? Never while I live! ” answered his com¬ 
mander, 

“ At least send a truinj)et and flag of truce, sum¬ 
moning them to lay down their wea])onH and dis- 
pei*se,” said Lord Evandale, ‘‘ upon proiniso of a 
free pardon—1 have always heard, tiiat had that 
been done before the battle of Peiitland hills, muclj 
blood might have been saved. 

“ Well,” said Claverhouse, “ and who the devil 
do you think would carry a summons to these heatl- 
btrong and desperate faiiati(;s ? 'I’hey acknowledge 
no laws of war. Thoir leaders, who have been all 
most active in tlio murder of the AreJibishop of St 
Andrews, figlit with a rope round their necks, and 
are likely to kill the messcng<n*, were it but to dip 
theii' followers in loyal blood, and to make them aa 
desperate of pardon as themselves.” 

“ 1 will go myself,” said Evandiile, if you will 
permit mo. i have often risked my blood to spill 
tliat of others—let me do so now in order to save 
human lives.” 

^ You shall not go on such an eirand, ray lord,” 
said Claverhouse; “ your rank and situation render 
your safety of too much consequence to the country 
in an age when good principles are so rare.— 
Horc’.s my brother’s sou, Dick Graliame, who fears 
shot or steel as little as if the devil had given him 
armour of proof against it, as the fanatics say he 
has given to his uncle.^ He shall take a flag of 
truce and a trumpet, and ride down to the edge ol 
the morass to summon them to lay down tlicir arms 
and disperse.” 

« With all my soul, Colonel,” answered the Cor¬ 
net ; “ and 1*11 tie my cravat on a pike to serwfor 

» S»B Note M,—Cornet Qrahawit* 
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i» white flag—the rascals never saw such a pennon 
of Flanders lace in their lives before.’* 

‘‘ Colonel Grahame,” said Evandale, while the 
young oflBcer prepared for his expedition, “ this 
young gentleman is your nephew and your appa¬ 
rent heir; for God’s sake, permit me to go. It was 
my counsel, and I ought to stand the risL” 

Were he my only son,” said Claverhouse, “ this 
is no cause and no time to spare him. I hope my 
^ivate affections will never interfere with ray pub- 
K; duty. If Dick Grahame falls, the loss is chief¬ 
ly mine; were your lordship to die, the King and 
countrj' would be the sufferers.—Come, gentlemen, 
each to his post. If our summons is unjfavoiiiwbly 
received, we will inshuitly attack ; and, as the t)ld 
Scottish blazon has it, God sliaw the right!” 


CHAPTER XVL 

With many n stiff thwack, many a hang. 

Hard emb-tree and old iron rang. Iludihras. 

CoRNKT Richard Grah\me descended the hill, 
hearing in his hand the extempore flag of truce, 
and making his managed horse keep time by bounds 
and curvets to the tune which ho whistled. The 
trumpeter followed. Five or six horsemen, having 
something the appearance of ofticers, detached them¬ 
selves from each flank of the Presbyterian army, 
and, meeting in the centre, appi’oached the ditch 
which divided the hollow as near .as the morass 
would permit. Towaids this group, but keeping 
the opposite side of the swamp. Cornet Grahame 
directed his hor.se, liis motions being now' the con¬ 
spicuous object of attention to both armies; and, 
w'ithout disparagement to the courage of either, it 
is probable there was a general wish on botl) sides 
that this emhiussy might save the risks and blood¬ 
shed of the impending conflict. 

When he had arrived right opposite to those 
who, by their advancing to receive his me.ssage, 
seemed to take upon themselves as the leader.s of 
the enemy, Cornet Grahame commanded his trum¬ 
peter to sound a parley. The insurgents having no 
instrument of mai'tial music wherewith to make the 
appropriate reply, one of their number called out 
with a loud, strong voice, demanding to know why 
lie approached their leaguer. 

“ To summon you in the King’s name, and in 
that of Colonel John Grahame of Claverhouse, spe¬ 
cially commissioned by the right honourable Privy 
Council of Scotland,” answered the Cornet, “ to lay 
dowTi your arras, and dismiss the followers whom 
yo have led into rebellion, contrary to the laws of 
God, of the King, and of the country.’’ 

Return to them that sent thee,” said the insur¬ 
gent leader, ‘‘ and tell tJiem tliat we are this day 
in arms for a broken Covenant and a persecuted 
Kirk; tell diem tliat w'e renounce tlie licentious 
and perjured Charles Stuart, whom you call king, 
even as he renounced the Covenant, after having 
once and again sworn to prosecute to the utmost of 
his ppw’er the ends thejjeof, really, constantly, 
and sincerely, all the days of his life, having no 
enemies but the enemies of the Covenant, and no 
friends but its friends. Whereas, far from keeping 
the oath he had called God and angels to witness, 
his first step, after his incoming into these king¬ 
doms, was the fearful grasping at^e prerogativo 


of the Almighty, by that liideous Act of Supremg^^ 
together with his expulsing, without sum^oiSf^Ii, 
bel, or process of law, hundreds of famous faith¬ 
ful preachers, thereby wringing the bread of life 
out of the mouth of hungry, poor creatures, and 
forcibly cramming their tliroats with the lifeless, 
saltlcss, foisonless, lukewarm drainmock of the 
fourteen false prelates, and their sycophantic, for¬ 
mal, carnal, scandalous creature-curates.” 

‘‘I did not come to hear you preach,” answered 
the officer, “ but to know, in one word, if you will 
disperse yourselves, on condition of a free pardon 
to ^1 but the murderers of the late Archbishop of 
St Andrews; or whether you will abide the attack 
of his Majesty’s forces, which will instantly advance 
upon you.” 

“ In one word, then,” answered the spokesman, 

wo are here with our swords on our thighs, aa 
men that watch in the night. We will take one part 
and portion together, as brctliren in righteousness. 
Whosoever assails us in our good cause, his blood 
be on his own head. So return to them that ’ 
thee, and God give them and thee a sight oe 
evil of your ways! ” le 

“ Is not } our name,” said tho Comet, who ly 
to recollect having seen the person whom he'vwr- 
now speaking with, “ John Balfour of Burley?” 

And if it be,” said the spokesman, “ hast thou 
aught to say against it ? ” 

“ Only,” said the Cornet, “ that as you arc e.x- 
cludcd from pardon in the name of the King and 
of my commanding officer, it is to these country 
people, and not to you, that I offer it; and it is no* 
with you, or such as you, that I am sent to treat.” 

“ Thou art a young soldier, friend,” said Burley, 

and scant well learned in thy trade, or thou wouldst 
know that the bearer of a flag of truce cannot treat 
with the anny but through their officers; and that 
if he presume to do otherwise, ho forfeits his sale- 
conduct.” 

While speaking these Words, Burley unslung h' 
carabine, and held it in readiness. 

" 1 am not to be intimidated from the dlselia* 
of my duty by the menaces of a murderer,” 

Cornet Grahame.—‘^Hear me, good people!- . 
proclaim, in the name of the King and of my cc. j 
manding officer, full and free pardon to all, except- 
ing”- 

“ I give thep fair warning,” said Burley, present¬ 
ing bis piece. 

A free pardon to all,” continued the young of. 
fleer, still addressing the body of the insurgenis-— 

“ to all but”- 

“ Then the Lord grant grace to thy soul—amen!” 
said Burley. 

With these words he fired, and Cornet Richiual 
Grahame dropped from liis horse. The shot was 
mortal. The unfortunate young gentleman had only 
strength to turn himself on the ground and mutter 
forth, “ My poor mother! ” when life forsook liim 
in the effort His startled horse fled hack to the 
regiment at the gallop, as did his scarce less af¬ 
frighted attendant 

“ What have you done?” said one of Balfour's 
brotlier officers. 1 

My duty,” said Balfour, firmly* ** Is it not 
written, Thou shalt be zealous even to slaying? Let 
those, who dare, now venture to speak truce or 

pardon!”^ _ ■ 

1 Qcc Note M,—Comet Graham. j 
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^(Jj|v©rhouso saw his nephew fall. Ho turned his 
eye ohSJ&YttCK^'ile, while a transitory glance of in¬ 
describable ei^otion disturbed, for a second’s space, 
the serenity of his features, and briefly said, " You 
see the event.” 

I will avenge him, or die !” exclaimed Evan- 
dale; and, putting his horse into motion, rode fu¬ 
riously down the hill, followed by his own troop, 
and that of the deceased Comet, which broke down 
without orders; and, each striving to be the fore¬ 
most to revenge their young officer, their ranks soon 
fell into confusion. These forces formed the first 


line of the royalists. It was in vain that Claver- 
house exclaimed, “ Halt! halt! this rashness will 
undo us.” It w'as all that he could accomplisli, by 
gallopiug along the second line, enti’eating, com¬ 
manding, and even menacing, the men with liis 
sword, that he could restrain them from following 
ail example so contagious. 

Allan,” he said, as soon as he had rendered 
the men in some degree more steady, lead them 
down the hill to support Lord Evaiidalc, 
*8 about to need it very much. — Bothwell, 

^^^rt a cool and a daring fellow”- 

the^^jj muttered Bothwell, ‘‘ you can remember 
in a moment like this.” 


** Lead ten file up the hollow to the right,” con¬ 
tinued his commanding officer, ‘‘ and try every 
means to get througli the bog; then fom and charge 
the rebels in flank and rear, while tliey are engaged 
with us in front.” 

Bothwell made a signal of intelligence and obedi- 
ciico, and moved off with his party at a rapid pace. 

Meantime, the disaster which Claverhousc had 
appreliended did not fail to take place. The troop- 
el’s, who, with Lord Elvandale, had rushed down 
upon tlie enemy, soon found their disorderly ca¬ 
reer interrupted by the impracticable character 
of tlie ground. Some stuck fast in tlie raoras.s as 
hey attempted to struggle through, some recoiled 
nn the attempt and remained on the brink, others 
ix'P&rsed.JbO seek a more favourable place to pass 
swamp. In tlje midst of this confusion, the 
j line of the enemy, of wiiich the foremost rank 
the second stooped, and the third stood up- 
^//(iight, poured in a close and destructive tire that 
?'»emptied at least a score of saddles, aud increased 
tenfold the disorder into which the horsemen had 
fallen. Lord Evandale, in the meantime, at the 
head of a very few well-mounted men, had been 
able to clear the ditch, but w as no sooner across 
than he was charged by tlie left body of the enemy’s 
cavalry, who, encouraged by tlie small number of 
opponents that had made them w^ay through the 
broken ground, set upon them with the utmost fury, 
crying, ^ Woe, woe to the uncircumcised Philis¬ 
tines ! down with Dagon and all his adherents I” 
The young nobleman fought like a lion; but 
most of his followers were killed, and he himself 
could not have escaped the same fate but for a 
heavy fire of carabines, which Claverhouse, who 
had now advanced with the second line near to the 
ditch, poured so effectually upon the enemy, that 
both and foot for a moment began to shrink, 
and lIlBrd Evandale, disengaged from his unequal 
combat, and finding himself nearly alone, took the 
opportunity to effect his retreat through the mo¬ 
rass. But notwithstanding the loss they had sus¬ 
tained by Claverhouee’s fi^t fire, the insurgents 
oacanie soon nware that the advantage of numbers 


and of position were so decidedly theirs, that, it 
they could but persist in making a brief but reso¬ 
lute defence, the Life-Guards must necessarily be 
defeated. Their leaders ilew through their rmiks, 
exhorting them to stand firm, and pointing out liow' 
efficacious their fire must bo where both men and 
horse were exposed to it; for the troopers, aceonl- 
ing to custom, fired without having dismounted 
Claverhousc, more than once, wlieii he ]>erceiveo 
his best men dropping by a fire which they could 
not effectually retiini, made desperate efforts to 
pass the hog at various points, and renew the 
battle on firm ground and fiercer terms. But the 
close fire of the insurgents, joined to the natural 
difficulties of the pass, foiled his attempts in every 
point. 

“ Wc must retreat,” he said to Evandale, un¬ 
less Bothwell can effect a diversion in our favour. 

In the meantime, draw the men out of fire, and 
leave skirmishers behind these patches of alder- 
hushes to keep the enemy in check.” 

These directions being accomplislied, the appear¬ 
ance of Bothwell with liis party was earnestly ex¬ 
pected. But Bothwell had his own disadvanhigcs 
to struggle wdth. His detour to the right had not 
escaped the penetrating observation of Burley, who 
made a corresponding movement with the left wing 
of the mounted insurgents, so that w'hen Bothw'el). 
after riding a considerable way up the valley, found 
a ])lace at which the bog could be passed, though 
with some difficulty, he perceived he W’as still in 
front of a superior (meray. His daring character 
was ill no degree checked by tliis unexpected oppo¬ 
sition. 

“ Follow mo, my lads! ” lie called to his men; 

never let it be said tliat we turned our backs be¬ 
fore these canting roimdheads! ” 

With that, as if inspired by the spirit of his an¬ 
cestors, he shouted, “ Botliwell! Bothwell 1 ” and 
throwing liiraself into the morass, ho struggled 
through it at the head of his party, and attacked 
that of Burley with such fury, that he drove them 
back above a pistol-shot, killing tlireo meu W'itli his 
own hand. Burley, perceiving the consequences 
of a defeat on this point, and that liis men, though 
more numerous, \sci'e unequal to the regulai’S in 
using thcii’ arms and managing their horses, threw* 
himself across Botliwell’s way, and attacked liim 
hand to hand. Each of the coinbahints was consi¬ 
dered as the champion of his respective ptu^ty, and 
a result ensued more usual in romance than in real 
story. Their followers, on either side, instantly 
jiaused, and looked on as if the fate of the day were 
to be decided by the event of the combat between 
these two redoubted swordsmen. The combatants 
themselves seemed of the same opinion ; for, after 
two or three eager cuts and pushes had been ex¬ 
changed, they paused, as if by joint consent, to 
recover the breath which preceding exertions had 
exiiausted, and to prepare for a duel in w hich each 
seemed conscious he had met hia match. 

‘‘ You are the murdering villain, Burley,” said 
Bothwell, griping his sword firmly, and setting his 
teeth close—“ you escaped me once, hut”-^he 
swore an oath tt»o tremendous to be written do\^) 
—“ thy head is worth its weight of silver, and it 
shall go home at my saddle-bow, or my saddle 
shall go home empty for me.” 

" Y(bb,” replied Burley, with stem and gloomy 
deliberation, 1 am that John Balfour, who pro< ! 
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to lay thy li<?a4 where tliou tthotildat never 
lift it again; and God do bo unto rae, and more 
also, if 1 do not redeem my word! ” 

« Then a bed of heather, or a thousand merks!” 
said Bothwell, striking at Burley with Ins full 
force. 

The sword of the Lord and of Gideon! ” an¬ 
swered Balfour, as he parried and returned the 
blow. 

'I'here liavc seldom met two combatants more 
equally matched in strength of l)o<ly, skill in the 
management of tlveir weapons and horses, deter¬ 
mined courage, and unrelenting hostility. After 
exchanging many desperate blows, each receiving 
and intlici'’ing several wounds, though of no great 
consequence, they grappled together as if witli the 
desperate impatience of mortal hate, and Bothwell, 
seizing his enemy by the slioulder-l3elt, while the 
grasp of Balfour was upoTi his own collar, iliey 
came headlong to the ground. Tlie companions of 
Burley hastened to liia assistance, but were re¬ 
pelled by the dragoons, an<l the battle became 
again general. But nothing could withdraw the 
attention of tlie comba4;ant8 from eaoh otljer, or in¬ 
duce them to unclose the deadly clasp in wliich they 
, iv)lled together on tlie ground, tearing, stniggling, 
and foaming, with the inveteracy of thorougli-bred 
bull-dogs. 

Several horses passed over them in the melee 
without their quitting hold of eacii oilier, until the 
sword-am of Bothwell was broken by the kick of 
a cluirgcr, lie then reluirpiished his grasp with 
a deep and suppressed groan, and both combat¬ 
ants started to their feet. Botlnvell’s right hand 
dropped helpless by his side, but liis left griped 
to the place where Ins dagger hung; it hod escaped 
from tlio,sheath in the struggle,—and, with a look 
of mingled rage and despair, lie stood totally de¬ 
fenceless, as Balfour, with a laugh of savage joy, 
flourished his sword aloft, and then passed if 
through his advereary’s body. Bothwell received 
the thrust without falling—it had only grazed on 
his ribs. He attempted no farther defence, but, 
looking at Burley with a grin of deadly hatreil, 
exclaimed — Base pcasjuit churl, thou liast spilt 
the blood of a lino of kings! ” 

Die, wretch !—die! said Balfour, redoubling 
the tlirust with better aim; and, setting Ids foot on 
Botliwell’s body as lie fell, he a third time trans¬ 
fixed him with Ids sword—“ Die, bhxidthirsty dog! 
die as thou hast lived! —die, like the beaate that 
perish—hoping nothing—beUeving nothing—” 

And FEARING nothing!” said Bothwell, col¬ 
lecting tlio last effoid; of respiration to utter these 
desperate words, ivnd expiring as soon as they 
were spoken. 

To catch a stray horse by the bridle, throw him¬ 
self upon it, and riu^i to the assistance of his fol¬ 
lowers, was, with Burley, the affair of a moment. 
And as the fall of Bothweli had g^ven to the in¬ 
surgents all the courage of which it had deprived 
his comrades, the issue of this partial contest did 
not remain long undecided. Several sokiiors were 
slain, the rest driven back over the morass, and 
dispersed, and the victorious Burley,with hiywrty, 
crossed it in tl^ir turn, to direct against claver- 
hottse the very manoeuvre which he hid instructed 
Bothwell to execute. He now put his troop in 
order, widi the view of attacking the right wing of 
the royalists; and, sending news of his success to 


the main , body, exhorted them, in the nama^ 
Heaven^ to cross the marsh, and work outjji^glo- 
rious work of the Lord by a general attack upon 
the enemy. 

Meanwhile, Claverhousc, who had is some de¬ 
gree remedied the confusion occasioned by the fijpst 
[ iiTegular and unsuccessful attack, and reduced the 
combat in front to a distant skiraiish with firc-Hrms, 
chiefly maintained by some dismounted troopers 
whom ho had posted behind the cover of the shrub¬ 
by copses of alders which in some places covered 
the edge of the morass, and whose close, cool, and 
well-aimed fire gi'catly annoyed the enemy, and 
concealed their own deficiency of numbers,—GI r'- 
verhouse, while ho maintained the contest in this I 
manner, still expecting tliat a diversion by Both- 
wcll and his party might facilitate a general attack, 
was accofited by oi\e of the dragoons, whose bloody 
face and jadeil horse bore witness ho was coing 
from liard service. 

What is the matter, Halliday ?” said (Jlaver- 
house, for lie know every man in bis regime’nVby 
name—Where is BotliwelH” 

Botliwoll is down,” replied Halliday, “ and 
many a pi’etty fellow with him.” 

‘‘ Tlien tiie king,” said Claverhoiise, with his 
usual composure, has lost a stout soldier. The 
enemy have passed the marsh, 1 suppose 1 ” 

With a strong body of horse, commanded by 
the devil incarnate that killed Bothwell,” answered 
the terrified soldier. 

‘‘ llusli! husli!” said Claverliouso, patting Ids 
finger on his lips—not a word to any one but me. 
— Lord Evaudale, we must retreat. The fates will 
have it so. Draw togetlier the men that are dis¬ 
persed in the skirmishing work. Let Allan form 
the regiment, and do you two retreat up the hill in 
two bodies, each lialtiiig alternately as the other 
falls back. 1 ’ll keep the rogues in check with tlie 
i*ear-gunrd, making a stand, and facing from tini^ 
to time. Tliey will be over the ditch presently, 

1 see their whole line in motion and pi’cparing^ 
cross ; therefore lose no time.” j 

“ Where is Bothwell with hLs party?” said L^^id 
Kvandale, astonished at the coolness of his cr-I 
mander, 

‘‘ Fairly disposed of,” said Claverhouse, in lua 
car—“ the king has last a servant, and the devil 
has got one. But away to business, Evaudale— 
ply yoiu' spurs and get the men together. Allan 
and you must keep them steady. This retreating 
is new work for us all; but our turn will come i*ouud 
anotlier day.” 

Evandole and Allan betook themselves to tlieir 
task; but ore they had arranged the regiment for 
the purjToee of retreating in two alternate bodies^ 
a considerable number of the enemy had crossed 
the marsh. Claverhouse, who had retained imme¬ 
diately around hia person a few of his most active 
and tried men, charged tliose who had crossed in 
person, while they were yet disordered by the bro¬ 
ken ground. Some tliey killed, others they repulsed 
into the morass, and chocked the whole so as to 
enable the main body, im>w greatly diminished,, a/s 
well as disheartened by the loss they had sua^nedi 
to commence their retreat up the hilL 

But the enemy’s van being soon reinfotroed and 
supported, compelled Claverhonae to follow hk 
troops. Never did man; however, better maintain 
the character o$ a soldier than he did that day 
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C^j^ipicuoos by his biack horse and white feather, 
he was^kst 4n the repeated charges which he made 
at every favourable opportunity, to arrest the pro- 
gi’ess of the pursuers, and to cover the retreat of 
I his regiment. The object of aim to every one, he 
seemed as if ho were impassive to their shot. The 
superstitious fanatics, who looked upon him as a 
man gifted by the Evil Spirit with supernatural 
' means of defence, averred that they saw the bullets 
J recoil from his jack-boots and buff-coat like hail¬ 
stones from a rock of granite, as he galloped to and 
fro amid the storm of the battle. Many a whig 
that day loaded his musket with a dollar cut into 
slugs, in order that a silver bullet (such was their 
belief) might bring down the persecutor of the holy 
kirk, on whom lead had no power. 

Try him with the cold steel,” was the cry at 
evcrry renewed charge—“ powder is wasted on him. 
Ye might as weel shoot at the Auld Enemy luni- 
sell”i 

But though this was loudly shouted, yet the awe 
on insurgents* minds was such, tliat they gave 
way before Claverhouse as before a supernatural 
being, and few men ventured to cross swords with 
him. Still, however, he was tigti'ting in retreat, and 
with all the dis.advantages attending that inoveTncnt. 
The soldiers behind him, as they beheld the in¬ 
creasing number of enemies who poured over the 
morass, became unsteady; and at every successive 
movement, Major Allan and Lord Evandale foimd 
i It more and more difficult to bring them to halt and 
fonn line regularly, while, on the other hand, their 
motions in the act <>f retreating became, by degrees, 
much more rapid than was consisUmt with good 
order. As the retiring sohiiers approached nearer 
to the top of the ritlge, from which in so luckless 
an lioiir they had descended, the panic began to in¬ 
crease. Every (me bceyvrae impatient to place the 
biYiw of the Jiill between him and the continued Hro 
jf the pursuers; nor could any individual think it 
I Asonable that he should he the Inst in the retreat, 
fflttcriiice his own sahsty for that of others, 
this mood, several tn^opei’s set spurs to their 
fi^^^ses and fled outright, and the othei’s became so 
knCj^Q^fjy ijj their movements and fonnatioiis, tliat 
officers every moment feared they would fol¬ 
low the same example. 

Amid this scene of blood and confusion, tlie 
trampling of the horses, the gi’oans of the wounded, 
tire continued fire of tlie (uiemy, which fell in a 
succession of uuintemiitted musketry, while loud 
shouts accompanied each bullet which the fall of a 
trooper showed to Iwive been successfully aimed — 
amid all the terrors and disorders of such a scene, 
and when it was dubious how soon tliey might be 
totally deserted by their dispirited soldiery, Evan¬ 
dale could not forbear reraaTking the coni|K)sujre of 
hia commarading-officer. Not at Lady Margaret’s 
breakfast-table that morning did his eye appear 
more lively, or his demeanour more composed. He 
tiad (dosed up to Evandale for the purpose of giving 
sonie ordezs, mid picking out a few men to rcinfonse 
hisreftr«guai:d. 

“ ^thia bout lasts five minutes longer,” lie said, 
in a .*^i»per^ ** our ro^es will leave you, my lord, 
old Aillan, and myself, the honoim of fl^tin^ this 
battle with our own hands. I must do something to 
dieperse the nutsketeeiU' who annoy them so hard, 


or we shall he all shamed. Don *t attempt to succoui 
mo if you see me go down, but keep'at the head of 
yoitr men; get off as yon can, in God’s name, and 
tell the king and the council I died in my duty! ** 
So saying, and commanding about twenty stout 
men to follow him, lie gave, with tliis small body, 
a charge so desperate and unexpected, that ho drove 
the foremost of the pursuers back to some distance. 
In the confusion of the assault he singled out Bur¬ 
ley, and, desirous to strike terror into his followei*s, 
he dealt him .so severe a blow on the head, as cut 
through his steid head-piece, and tlirew him from his 
horse, stunned for the mdimynt, though imwoundcd. 
A w'ondevful thing it was afterw.ards thought, that 
one so pow'ci’ful as Balfour should have sunk under 
the blow of a man to ajipearance so slightly made 
as Claverhouse; and the vulgar, of course, set down 
to supernatural aid the effect of that energy which 
a determin('d spirit can give to a feebler arm. Cla- 
v(n‘honse had in this hist chiirge, however, involved 
himH('lf too deeply among the insurgents, and was 
fairly surrounded. 

Lord Evandale saw the danger of his commander, 
his body of dragoons being then halted, while that 
commanded by Allan was in the act of retreating. 
Rcgardl(‘ss of Claverhouse’s disinterested command 
to the contrary, he ordered the party which he 
headed to charge down hill and extricate their 
Colonel. Some advanced with him—most halted 
and stood uncertain — many ran away. With those 
' who followed Evaiuhile, ho disengaged Claverhouse. 
I Ills assistance just came in time, for a nistic had 
I wounded his horse in a most ghastly manner by 
I the blow of a scythe, and was about to I’epeat the 
stroke when Lord Lvandale cut him down. As 
I they got out of th(^ press, they looked round tliem. 

I Allan’s division liad ridden clear over the«hill, that 
! officer’s authority luaving proved altogether unequal 
' to halt then). LA'andale’s troop was scattered ami 
! in total confusion. 

! What is to bo done, Colonel ? ” said Lord Evan- 
! dal(\ 

I We arc the last men in the field, I think,” said 
i Claverhouse; “ and when men fight as long as they 
! can, there is no shame in flying. Hector himself 
I would say, ‘ Devil take the hindmoftt,’ when there 
I are but twenty .against a thousand.— Save your¬ 
selves, my lads, imd rally as soon as you can.— 
CAme, my Lord, we must e’en ride for it.” 

vSo saying, he put spurs to liis wounded horse; 
and the generous animal, as if conscious that the 
life of his rideyr depended on his exei-tions, pressed 
forward with speed, unabated either by pain or loss 
of blood.^ A few officers and soldiers followed liim, 
but in a very irregular and tumultuary nmtmer. 
The flight of Claverhouse was tlie signal for all tlie 
stragglers who yet offered desultory resistance, to 
fly as fast as they could, and yield up the field of 
battle to the victorious insurgefxts. 


CHAPTER XVIL 

But hark! through the fetfc-flasbing 
Wbat gteed to the desert fltet feanuc and (sot? 

Campssll. 

Duhing the .severe skirmish of which w© Imve 
given the details, Morton, togetlier with Cuddie 


* See T^ate l!^Sh^£iii'e*\ by Sfitan, 
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itnd his mother, and the Reverend Oabriel Kettle- 
diiiraniJe, remained on tlie bi*ow of the hill, near 
to the small cairn, or barrow, beside which Claver- 
houso had held Ins prcliniinary council of war, so 
that they had a commanding view of the action 
whicli toolx place in the bottom. They were guai’ded 
by Corporal Inglis and four soldiers, who, as may 
readily be supposed, were much more intent on 
watching the liuctuating fortunes of the battle, than 
in attending to what passed among their prisoners. 

“ If }on lads stand to their tackle,” said Ciiddie, 

we ’ll hae some chance o’ getting our necks out 
o’ the hrecham again; but I misdoubt them—they 
hae little skeel o’ anus.” 

“ Much is not necessary, Cnddie,” answered Mor¬ 
ton : they have a strong position, and weapons 
in their hands, and are more than tliree times the 
number of their assailants. If tluiy cjinnot fight 
for their freedom now, they and theirs deserve to 
lose it for ever.” 

0, sirs! ” exclaimed Manse, here’s a goodly 
spectacle indeed I My spirit is hke that of the 
blessed Elihu—it burns wdthin me; iny bowels are 
as w'ine which lackctli vent—they are ready to 
hurst like new bottles. 0 that he may look after 
His ain people in this day of judgment and deliver¬ 
ance!— And now, what ailest thou, precious Mr 
Gabriel Kettledrurainle ? 1 say, what ailest thou, 
that wert a Nazarite purer than snow, whiter than 
mill;, more ruddy than sulphur,” (moaning, per¬ 
haps, sapphires)—“ I say, what ails thee now, that 
thou art blacker than a coal, that thy beauty is de¬ 
parted, and thy loveliness withered like a dry pot¬ 
sherd ? Surely it is time to be up and be doing, to 
cry loudly and to spare not, and to ^vrestle for the 
pair lads that are yonder testifying with their ain 
blude and that of their enemies.” 

This expostulation implied a reproach on Mr Ket- 
lledi'ummle, who, though an absolute Bojinerges, 
or son of thunder, in the pulpit, when the enemy 
were afar, and indeed sufficiently contumacious, as 
^ve have seen, when in their power, had been struck 
dumb by the firing, sliouts, and shrieks, which now 
arose from the valley, and—as many an honest 
man might have been, in a situation where he could 
Tieithcr light nor fly—was too much dismayed to 
take so favourable an opportunity to preach the 
terrors of presbytery, as tlie courageous Maiise had 
expected at his hand, or even to pray for' the suc¬ 
cessful event of the battle. His presence of mind 
was not, however, entirely lost, any more than his 
jealous respect for his reputation as a pure and 
powerful preacher of the w’ord. 

Hold your peace, woman!” he said, and do 
not perturb my inward meditations and the wTest- 
lings wherewith I -WTestle.—Tint of a verity the 
shooting of tlie foemen doth begin to increase! 
peradventure, some pellet may ntUin unto us even 
here. Lo! I will ensconce me behind tlie cairn, 
as behind a strong wall of dcffence.” 

“ He’s but a coward body after a’,” said Cuddio, 
who was himself by no means deficient in that sort 
of courage which consists in insensibility to dan¬ 
ger ; ^ he’s but a daidiing coward body. He’ll ne¬ 
ver fill Rumbleberry’s bonnet.—Od! Rumbleberry 
fought and flyted like a fleeing dragon. It was a 
gi'eat pity, puir man, he couldna cheat the woodie. 
But they say ho ga^ singing and rejoicing till’t, 
}u»t as 1 wad gang to a bicker o* brose, supposing 
me hungry, as 1 stand a gude chance to be.— £h, 


sirs! yon’s an awfu’ sight, and yet ane caiina 
their cen aff frae it I ” 

Accordingly, strong curiosity on the pai't of 
Morton and Cnddie, together with the heated en¬ 
thusiasm of old Mause, detained them on the spot 
from which they could best heai’ and sec the issue 
of the action, leaving to Kettlcdrummle to occupy 
alone his place of security. The vicissitudes oi 
combat, which we have already described, were 
witnessed by our spectators from the top of the 
eminence, but without their being able positively 
to detciTuine to what they tended. That the pres- i 
byterians defended themselves stoutly, was evident 
from the heavy smoke, which, illumined by fre¬ 
quent flashes of fire, now eddied along the valley, 
and hid the contending parties in its sulphureous 
shade. On the other hand, the continued firing 
from the nearer side of the momss indicated that 
the enemy persevered in their attack—that the af¬ 
fair was fiercely disputed—and that everything 
was to bo apprehended from a continued contest, 
ill whicli undisciplined rustics liad to repel tlii^as- 
saults of regular troops, so completely officered ,and 
anned. 

At length horses, whose caparisons showed that 
they belonged to the Life-Guards, began to fly mas- 
terlcss out of the confusion. Dismounted soldiers 
next appeared, forsaking the conflict, and trag- 
gling over the side of the hill, in order to escape 
from the scene of action. As tlie numbei’s of these 
fugitives increased, the fate of the day seemed no 
longer doubtful. A large body was then seen emer¬ 
ging from the smoke, forming irregularly on the 
hill-side, and with difficulty kept stationary by their 
officei’s, until Evandale’s corps also appeared in 
full I'etrcat. The result of tiio conflict was then 
apparent, and the joy of the jirisoiiers was corre¬ 
sponding to their approachmg deliverance. 

They hae dune the job for anes,” said Cuddle^ 

‘‘ an they ne’er do’t again.” ^ 

" They flee !—they flee !” exclaimed Mause,<Vi?^^' 
ecstasy. O the truculent tyrants! they are ridi^^A 
now as they never rode before. 0 the false Egyp¬ 
tians—tlie proud Assyrians—the Philistines—the 
Moabites—the Edomites—the Islimaelites ! Tlie 
liOrd has brought sharp swords upon them, to make 
tliem food for the fowls of heaven and tho beasts 
of the field. See how the clouds roll, and the fire 
flashes aliint thc^^i, and goes forth before the chosen 
of the Covenant, e’en like the pillar o* cloud and 
the pillar o’ flame that led the people of Israel out 
o’ the land of Egypt! This is indeed a day of de¬ 
liverance to tlie righteous, a day of pouring out of 
wrath to the persecutors and tlie ungodly!” 

Lord save us, mither,” said Cuddle, " baud 
the clavering tongue o’ ye, and lie down ahint the 
cairn, hke Kettlediaimmle, honest man ! The w’hig- 
amore bullets ken unco little disci'ction, and will 
just as sune knock out the hams o’ a psalm-singing 
auld wife as a swearing dragoon.” 

** Fear naething for me, Caddie,” said the cAdt 
dame, transported to ecstasy by the success o^ her 
party—fear naething for me ! I will stand Kke 
Deborah, on the tap (? the cairn, and tak 
sang o’ reproach against these men of HadR&eth i 
of 3ie Gentiles, whose horse-hoofe are broken hy i 
their prancing.” ' 

The enthusiastic old woman would, in fact, have 
accomplished her purpose of mounting on the caam, 
and becoming, as she said, a ^gn and a banner to 
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tl^S^|)eople, had not Cuddie, with more filual tender- 
r»es8^han rospect, detained her by such force as his 
shackled arms would permit him to exert. 

“ Eh, sirs! ” he said, having iiccompliBhcd this 
task, look out yonder, Milnwood!—saw' ye ever 
mortal fight like the deevil Claver’se? Yonder 
he’s been thrice doun amaiig them, and thrice cam 
free aff. But I think we’ll soon l)e free oursells, 
Milnwood. Inglia and liis troopei's look ower their 
shouthers very aften, as if they liked the road ahint 
them better than the road afore.” 

Cuddie was not mistaken; for, wlum the main 
tide of fugitives passed at a little distance from the 
spot where they were skitioiied, tlie corporal and 
his party fired their carabines at random upon the 
advancing insurgents, and, abandoning all chargt* 
of their prisoners, joined the retreat of their com¬ 
rades. Morton and the old woman, whoso hands 
were at liberty, lost no time in undoing the bonds 
of Cuddie and of the clergyman, both of wliom ha<l 
been st'curcd by a cord tied round tlieir arms above 
tlie^lbows. By the time this was aecoinj)lishcd, 
the rear-guard of the dragoons, which still pre¬ 
served some order, passed beneath the hillock or 
rising ground which was surmounted by the cairn 
already repeatedly mentioned. They exhibited all 
the hurry and confusion incident to a forced re¬ 
treat, but still continued in a body. CTaverhouso 
led the van, liis naked sword deeply dyed with 
blood, as were his face and clothes, liis horse 
was all covered with gore, and now reeled with 
weakness. Lord Evandale, in not much better 
plight, brought up the rear, still exhorting the sol- 
diei's to keep together and fear nothing. Several 
of the men w'ero wounded, and one or two dx'opped 
from their horses as they surmounted the hill. 

Mause’s zeal broke forth once more at tliis spec¬ 
tacle while she stood on the heath with her head 
uncovered, and her grey hail's streaming in th(‘ 
f^vind, no bad representation of a superannuated 
^.^chante, or Thessalian witch in the agonies of 
«.»i![^tation. She soon discovered Clavcrliouso at 
thd head of the fugitive i)arty, and exclaimed wdth 
bitter irony, “ Tarry, tarry, ye wha were aye sae 
blithe to be at the meetings of tlie saints, and wad 
ride every muir in Scot land to find a conventicle! 
Wilt thou not tari’y, now thou liJist found ano ? 
Wilt thou not stay for one word nmir { Wilt tliou 
na bide the afternoon preaching 1—Wao betide 
ye! ” she said, suddenly cliangiiig her tone, and 
cut the houghs of the creature whase fieetness ye 
trust in! — Sheugh! sheugh ! — awa wi’ ye, that 
liae spilled sae muckle blude, and now wad .save 
your ain 1—awa wi’ ye for a railing ILibshakeh, a 
cursing Shimei, a bloodthirsty Doeg! The sword’s 
drawn now that winna be long o’ o’ertaking ye, ride 
as fast as ye will.” 

Claverhouse, it may be easily supposed, was too 
busy to attend to her reproaches, but hastened over 
the hill, anxious to get the remnant of his men out 
of gun-shot, in hopes of again collecting the fugi¬ 
tives round his standard. But as tlie rear of liis 
followers rode over the ridge, a shot struck Lord 
Evandale’s horse, which instantly sunk dowm dead 
bene^i^ him. Two of the whig horsemen, who were 
the foremost in the pursuit, hastened up with the 
purpose of lulling him, for hitherto there had been 
no quarter given. Morton, on the other hand, 
rushed forward to save his life, if possible, in order 
At once to indulge his natural generosity, and to 


requite the obligation which Lord Evandale had 
coiifeiTed ou him that morning, and under which 
circumstances had made liim wince so acutely. Just 
as he had assisted Evandale, who was much wound¬ 
ed, to extricate himself from his dying horse, and 
to gain his feet, the two horsemen came up, and 
one of them exclaiming, ‘‘ Have at the red-coated 
tyrant!” made a blow' at the young nobleman, 
w'hich Morton paiTiod with difficulty, exclaiming 
to the rider, who was no other tliaii Burley himself, 

Give quarter to this gentleman, for my sake — 
for the sake,” he juhled, observing that Burley did 
not immediately recognise him, “ of Henry Morton, 
who so lately slieltored yon.” 

‘‘Henry Morton!” replied Burley, wiping hi.s 
bloody brow' W'ith his bloodier hand; “ did 1 not 
say that the son of Sil;is Morton would come forth 
out of the land of bondage, nor be long an indwcller 
ill the tents of Ham? Thou art a brand snatched 
out of the biiriiing—But for this booted apostle of 
prelacy, he shall die the death !—We must Brnito 
them hip and thigh, oven from the rising to the 
going ilowji of the sun. It is our commis.sion to slay 
them like Amalck, and utterly destroy all they have, 
and spare neither man nor w oman, infant nor suek- 
ling; therefore, hinder me not,” he continiicdj eu* 
dcavouriug again to cut down Lord ICvandale, “ foi 
this work must not be w'rought negligently.” 

“ You nmst not, and you shall not, slay him, 
more especially while incapable of defence,” «ai<l 
Morton, planting himself before Lord Evandale so 
as to iiih-'i’cept any blow that should be aimed at 
him; ” I owed my life to him this morning—my 
life, which was endangered solely by my having 
slndtered you; and to shed his blood when lie can 
offer no effectual resistance, were not only a cruelty 
abhorrent to God and man, but detestable ingi'ati- 
tude both to him and to me.” 

Burley ])auscd.—“ TTioii art yet,” ho said, ‘‘ in 
the court of the Gentiles, and 1 compassionate thy 
human blindness and frailty. Strong meat Ls not 
lit for babes, nor the mighty and grinding dispeusa- 
tioii under which 1 draw my sword, for those whose 
hem'ts are yet dwelling in huts of clay, wliose foot¬ 
steps are tangled in the mesh of mortal sympathies, 
and who elotlie themselves in the righteousness that 
is a-s filtliy rags. But to gain a soul to tho truth is 
better than to send one to Tophet; therefore I give 
(juarter to this youth, proviiling tho grant is eon- 
finned by tlie general council of God’s army, whom 
he hath this day blessed w-ith so signal a deliver¬ 
ance.—Thou art iniarracd—Abide my return here, 
1 nmst yt't pursue these sinners, the Amalekites, 
and destroy them till they be utterly consumed 
from the face of the land, even from Havilah unto 
Sliur.” 

So saying, he set spurs to his horse, and conti¬ 
nued to pursue the chase. 

“ Cuddie,” said Morton, “ for God’s sake catch 
a horse as {{uickly as you can. I will not trust 
Lord Evandah' s life with these obdurate men.— 
You are w’ounded, my lord—arc you able to con¬ 
tinue your retreat ? ” he continued, addressing him¬ 
self to Ilia prisoner, who, half-stunned by the fall, 
was but beginning to recover himself. 

“ 1 think so,” replied Lord Evandale, ^ But is 
it possible?—do 1 owe my life to Mr Morton?” 

My interference would liave been the same 
from common humanity,” replied Morton;—to 
yoiu* lordsliip it was a sacred debt of gratitude,” 
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Uiddie at ihia lUbiaut miinied with a horse. 

** God-sake, and ride like a fleeing 

hawk, my lord,” said the good-natured fellow, “ for 
ne’er be *iu me if they arena killing every ane o’ 
tlie wounded and prisoners! ” 

Lord Evandale mounted tlm hoivie, while Cuddie 
oflieiously held the stirrup. 

** Stand good fellow, thy courtesy may cost 
tliy life*—Mr Morton,” he oontiuued, addressing 
Henry, ^ tliis makes us more than even—rely on 
it, 1 will never forget your generosity—Farewell.” 

He turned his horse, and rode swiftly away in 
the direction which seemed least exposed to pur¬ 
suit. 

Lord Bvaudale had just rode off, wlieu several 
of the insurgents, who ^ve^e in the front of the pm-- 
suit, came up, dcnovinciug vengeance on Henry Mor¬ 
ion and Cuddie for having aided tlie escape ot a 
Philistine, as they called the young nobleman. 

“ Wliat wad ye hae had us to do I ” cried Cuddie. 

** Had we aught to stop a man wi’ that had twa 
pistols aud a sword ? Sudna ye hae come faster up I 
youi’sells, instead of fly ting at huz C* i 

Tliia excuse would hiirdly liave passed current; | 
but KetUedrummle, who now awoke from his touice ' 
of terror, and was known to, aud reverenced by, | 
most of the wanderers, together with Mause, wiio ' 
{possessed their appropriate language as well as the 
preacher himself, proved active and eliectual inter- ! 
cessors. | 

“ Touch tl»em not! harm them uot!” exclaimed j 
Kettledruramle, in his very best double-bass tones. 

^ This is the son of tlie famous Silas Morton, by i 
whom the Lord wrought great things in this laud j 
at the breaking fortli of the reformation from pre- ' 
lacy, when there w'lvs a plentiful pouring forth of 
the Word and a renewing of the Covenant; a hero ' 
and champion of those blessed days, when tliere was : 
power and efficacy, and convincing aud converting | 
of sinners, and heart-exercises, and follow'ships of i 
saints, and a plentiful flowing forth of the spices of ' 
the gai'den of Eden.” ! 

“ Aud tliis is my son Cuddie,” exclaimed Manse, j 
in her turn, the son of his father, Juddeii Head- j 
rigg, wha was a douce houebt man, aud of me, Mausti ; 
Aiiddlomas, aji unworthy j>rofe6sor aud follower of j 
I the pure gosi)el, and ane o’ your ain folk. Is it not 
I wTitten, ‘ Cut ye not off the tribe of the fiuiiilies of 
I the Kohatliites from among the Levites T Num¬ 
bers, fourth aud aiighteenth — 0 sirs ! diniia be 
standing )K?re prattling wi’ honest folk, when ye 
said be following forth your victory witli which Pro¬ 
vidence has blessed ye.” 

This party having passed on, they were imme¬ 
diately beset by another, to whom it was nectssiiry 
to give tlie same explanation. Kettledrummlo, whose 
fear w'tis mucli dissipated since the firing had ceased, 
again took u[iou him to he intercessor, and gruw'u 
bold, as he felt his good word necessary for the 
protection of his late feUow'*ca}>tives, he laid claim 
lo no amall share of the merit of the victory, ap¬ 
pealing to Morton and Cuddie, whetlier the tide of 
battite had not turned while lie prayed on the Mouiif 
of Jehovoli-Nissi, like Moses, that Israel might pre¬ 
vail over Amalek ; but granting them, at the same 
time, the credit of liolding up his hands when they 
waxed heavy, as those of tlie prophet were sup¬ 
ported by Aaron and flur. It seems probable that 
Kettledri^mlo allotted this part in uie success to 
his companions in adversity, lest tiiey sliould be 


• 

tempted to disclose his carnal self-soeking antUiit): 
ing away, in regarding too closely his own 
safety. These strong testimonies in favour of the 
liberated captives quickly flew abroad, witlt majiy 
exaggerations, among the victorious army. TIk 
reports on the subject were various; but it war 
uni vei*saliy agreed, tba,t yonmg Morton of Milnwood, 
the son of the stout soldier of the Covenant, Silas 
Morton, together with tlie precious Gabriel Kettle- 
drummle, and a singular devout Christian woman, 
whom many thouglit as good as himself at extract¬ 
ing a doctrine or an use, whether of terror or con¬ 
solation, had aiTivcd to support the good old cause, 
with a reinforcement of a hundred well-arumd men 
from the Middle Ward.^ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

When pulpit, drum ecclegiaatic, 

Waa Lxiit with hst imtead of a stick. 

I.\ the meantime, tlie insurgent cavalry returned 
from the pureuit, jaded and worn out with their 
unwonted efforts, and the infantry assembled on 
the giHiund which tlioy had won, fatigued witli toil 
and hunger. Their success, however, was a cordial 
to every bosom, and seemed oven to serve in the 
stead of food and refreslimeiit. It was, indeed, 
much more brilliant than they durst have ventui’ed 
to anticipate ; for, with no great loss on their pai’t, 
they had totally routed a regiment of picked men, 
commanded by tlie first officer in Scotland, and one 
whose very name had long been a terror to them. 
Their success seemed eveu to have upon their spi¬ 
rits the eflect of a sudden aud violent surprise, so 
much had their biking up arms been a measure of 
desperation rather than of hope. Their meeting was 
also cjusiial, aud they liad hastily aiTauged them¬ 
selves under sucli commanders us were remarki 
able for zeal and courage, without much respec%1isi..l 
iuiy other qinilities. It foliow'ed, from this sbite 
of disorganization, that the whole army appeax’ed 
at once to resolve itself into a general committee 
for considering \yhat steps were to be taken in con¬ 
sequence of their success, and no opinion could be 
stai-ted so wild that it had not some favourers and 
advocates. So...e proposed they sliould march to 
Glasgow', some to Ilmniltou, some to Edinburgh, 
some to London. Some were for sending a depu¬ 
tation of their number to London to convert Charles 
11. to a sense of the enxir of liis ways; and otliers, 
less charitable, proposed cither to call a new suc¬ 
cessor to tlie crowu, or to declare Scotland a free 
republic. A free parliament of tlie nation, and a 
free assembly of the Kirk, were the objects of the 
more sensible aud moderate of the party. In tlie 
meaiiwdiUe, a clamour arose among tiie soldiers for 
bread aud other necessaries, and vvhile all com¬ 
plained of liardship and hunger, none took the ne¬ 
cessary measures to procure supplies. In siiort, the' 
camp of the Covenanters, even in Uie very moment 
of success, seemed about to di^oLve like a lOpe of 
saud, from w'ant of the original principles dS^toom- 
biuabon and union. 

Bmdey, who had now returned from the pnrsttit, 
found his followers in this distracted state* With 
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talcat of one accustomed to eucounter 
exige^ci ^9 iie proposed that one hundred of the 
freSiest men should be drawn out for duty—tliat 
a small number of those who had liitherto acted as 
leaders^ should constitute a committee of direction 
until officers should be regularly chosen—and that, 
to crown the victory, Gabriel Ivettledrummle should 
oe called upon to improve the ])rovidential success 
which tliey liad obtained, by a word in season ad¬ 
dressed to the army. He reckoned very raucli, 
and not without reason, on tliis last expedient, as a 
means of engaging the attention of the bulk of the 
insurgents, while he liimself, and two or three of 
their leaders, held a private council of war, un¬ 
disturbed by the discordant opinions, or senseless 
clamour, of the general body. 

Kettlednimmle more than answered the expec¬ 
tations of Burley. Two mortal hours did he preach 
at a breathing; and cei-tainly no lungs, or doctrine, 
excepting his own, could liavo kept up, for so long 
a tinp?, the attention of men in such precai’ious 
ciMtilraBtances. But he possessed in perfection a 
8^ of i*ude and familiar eloquence peculiar to the 
preachers of that period, which, though it would 
have been fastidiously rejected by an audience which 
poBseased any portion of taste, was a cake of tlie 
right leaven for the palates of those whom he now 
addressed. His text was from the forty-ninth clmp- 
ter of Isaiah, “ Even the captives of the mighty 
shall be taken away, and the prey of the terrible 
sliall be delivered: for 1 will contend with him that 
conteiideth with thee, and 1 will save thy children. 

“ And I will feed them that oppress thee with 
their own flesh; and they shall be drunken with 
their own blood, as with sweet wine: and all flesh 
shall know that 1 the Lord am thy Saviour and thy 
Redeemer, the Mighty One of Jacob.” 

The discourse which ho {)ronounced upon this 
subject was divided into fifteen heads, each of which 

.s garnished with seven uses of application, tnoof 

isolation, two of terror, two declaring the causes 
backsKding and of wratli, and one announcing 
the promised and expected deliverance. The first 
part of his text he applied to his own deliverance 
and that of his companions; and took occasion to 
speak a few words in praise of young Mihiwood, ot 
whom, as of a champion of the Covenant, he au¬ 
gured great things. The second part ho a[)plied 
to the punishments which were about to fall upon 
the pc’rsecuting govcrmneiit. At times he was fa¬ 
miliar and colloquial—now he was loud, energetic, 
and boisterous. Some parts of Iiis discoui’se might 
be called sublime, and others sunk below burlesque. 
Occasionally he vindicated with great animation 
the right of every freeman to worship God accord¬ 
ing to his own conscience; and presently he cliarged 
the guilt and misery of the people on the awful 
negligence of their rulers, who had not only failed 
to establish presbytery as the iiationtd religion, hut 
had tolerated sectaries of various descriptions, Pa¬ 
pists, Prelatists, Erastians, assuming the name of 
Presbyterians, Independents, Sociiiians, and Qua¬ 
kers ; all of whom Kettledrummle jiroposed, by one 
sweeping act, to expel from the land, and thus re- 
edi^in its integrity the beauty of the sanctuary. 
He next handItS very pitluly the doctrine of de- 
fenave arms and of resistance to Charles 11., ob¬ 
serving, that, instead of a nursing father to the 
Kirk, that monarch liad been a nursing fatlier to 
none but his oun bastards. He went at some lengtli 


tlirough the life and conversation of that joyous 
prince, few parts of which, it must be owned, were 
qualified to stand the rough handling of so un- 
courtly an orator, who conferred on him the hard 
names of Jeroboam, Ornri, Ahab, Shallum, PekaJi, 
and everj' other evil monarch recorded in the Chro¬ 
nicles, and concluded with a round application of 
the Scripture—“ Toplict is ordained of old; yca,^ 
for the Kino it is provided; he hath made it deep 
and large; the pile thereof is tire and much wood: 
the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone^ 
doth kindle it.” 

Kettledrummle liad no sooner endt'd Ins serinonv 
and descended from the huge rock which luui served 
him for a pulpit, than his post was occupied by a 
pastor of a very different description. The revci’eiid 
Gabriel was advanced in years, somewhat corpulent, 
with a loud voice, a square face, and a set of stupid 
and uiianimatcd features, in which the body seemed 
more to predominate over the spirit than was seem¬ 
ly ill a sound divine. The youth who succeeded liim 
in exhorting this extraordinary convocation, Eph- | 
raim Machriar by name, was hardly twenty years i 
old; yet his thin featnrt s already indicated, that ; 
a constitution, naturally hectic, was worn out by j 
vigils, by fasts, by the rigour of impriaonment, and | 
the fatiguoH incident to a fugitive life. Young as , 
he was, he had been twice iinprisoned for several ; 
mouths, and suffered many severities, which gave j 
liirn great influence with those of his own sect. He I 
threw his faded eyes over the multitude and ow r ; 
the scene of battle ; and a light of triumph arose I 
ill his glance, his pale yet striking features w'erc | 
coloured with a transient and hectic blush of joy. | 
He folded his hands, raised his face to heaven, and j 
seemed lost in mental prayer and thanksgiving ere 
he addressed tlie people. When he spoke, his faint ; 
and brokf'ii voice seemed at fli'st inadequate to ex¬ 
press his c<»nce])ti(ni'®. But tlie deep silence of the 
assembly, the eagerne.ss with which the ear gathered 
ev(*iy word, as the fami«h(?d Israelites collected tlie 
heavdily manna, had a corresponding effect upon 
tlie preacher hini.self. Ills words became mure 
(Ustinct, his manner more earnest and energetic, j 
it seemed as if religious zeal \vas triuinpliing over ; 
bodily weakness and infirmity. His natural elo- * 
(pieiico was not altogether uiitabded w ith the coarse- 
ness of his sect; and yet, by the .'utlucnce of a good | 
natural taste, it was freed from the grosser atul 
more ludicrous errors of his contemporaries; and | 
the language of Scripture, which, in tlieir mouths, 1 
was sometimes degraded by misapplication, gave, in 
Maebriar’s exhortation, a rich and solemn effect 
like that which is iiroduced by the beams of the 
sun streaming tlirough the storied represtmtation of 
saints and martyrs on the Gothic window of some 
ancient cathedral. 

He painted the desolation of the church, during 
tho late period of her diHU’esse’s, in the most affect- | 
ing colours. He described her, like Hagar watching 
the waning life of her infant amid the fountainlesa j 
desert; like Judah imdur her palm-tree, mourniiia 
for the devastation of her temple ; like Baclml, 
weeping for her children and refus'uig comfoirt^ But 
he chiefly rose into rough sublimity when address- 
ing the men yet reeking Vrom battle. lie called on 
them to remember the great things whidi God bad 
done for Uiem, and to persevere in tlie career which 
their victory had opened. 

Your garments nn; dyed—-but not witli the 
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jmeo of tlie wTne-press; your swords are filled with 
blood,he exclaimed—but not 'vith the blood of 
goats or lambs; the dust of the desert on wliich ye 
stand is made fat with gore—but not with the blood 
of bullocks, for the Lord hath a sacrifice in Boz- 
rah, and a great sUiughter in the land of Idumea. 
These were not the firstlings of the tlock, the small 
cattle of biirut-ofieriiigs, Avhose bodies lie like dung 
on the ploughed field of the husbandman; this is 
not the savour of myi-rh, of frankincense, or of 
sweet herbs, that is steaming in your nostrils; but 
these bloody trunks are the carcasses of those who 
held the bow and the lance, who were cruel, and 
would show no mercy, whose voice roared like the 
sea, who rode upon horses, every man in aiTay .os 
if to battle — they are the carcasses even of the 
mighty men of war that came against Jacob in the 
day of bis deliverance, and the smoko is that of tlic 
dcvoun'ng fires tliat have consumed them. And 
those wild hills that aiiiTOuud you are not a sanc¬ 
tuary planked with cedar and plated with silver; 
nor are ye iniiiisterlng priests at the altar, with ceii- 
aors and with torches; but yc hold in your hands 
tho sword, and the bow, and the weapons of death. 
And yet verily, 1 say unto you, that not when the 
ancient Temple was in its first glory was there of- 
I fered saci*ifieo more acceptable than that which you 
I have this day presented, giving to the slaughter the 
I tyrant and tho oppressor, with the rocks for your 
I altars, and tho sky for your vaulted sanctuary, and 
your own good swords for the instruments of sacri¬ 
fice. Leave not, therefore, the plough in tho furrow 
—turn not back from tho path in which you have 
entered like the famous worthies of old, whom God 
{ raised up for the glorifying of his name and the 
deliverance of his afflicted people—halt not in the 
race you are running, lest tlic latter end should be 
worse than the beginning. Wherefore, set up a 
standard in tho laud; blow a trumpet upon the 
mountains; let not the shepherd hirry by his sheep- 
fold, or tho seedsman continue in the ploughed 
field; but make tho watch strong, sharpen the ar¬ 
rows, burnish tho shields, name ye the captains of 
thousands, and capUins of hundreds, of fifties, and 
of tens ; call tho footmen like the rushing of winds, 
and cause the horsemen to come up like the souiul 
of many watei's ; for the passages of the destroyers 
:ii*e stopped, their rods are burned, mid the foce 
of their men of battle hath been turned to flight. 
Heaven has been with you, and has broken the bow 
of tho iniglity; then let every man’s heart be as 
the heart of the valiant Maccabeus, every man’s 
liand as the hand of the mighty Sampson, every 
man’s sword as that of Gideon, which turned not 
back from the slaughter; for tho banner of Refor¬ 
mation is spread abroad on the mountains iii its 
first loveliness, and the gates of hell shall not pre¬ 
vail against it. 

‘‘ Well is he this day that shall barter his house 
for a helmet, and sell his garment for a sword, and 
oast in bis lot with the children of the Covenant, 
even to the fulfilling of the promise; and woe, woe 
unto him who, for carnal ends and self-seeking, 
sliall withhold himself from tho gi’eat work, for tho 
curse shall abide with liim—even tho bitter curse 
of Meroz, because he came not to the help of the 
Lord against the mighty. Up, then, and be doing! 
die blood of martyrs, recking upon scaffolds, is cry¬ 
ing for vengeance; the bones of saints, which he 
whiteniiig in tlie highways, are pleading for retri¬ 


bution ; the groans of innocent captives from^ff^- 
lato isles of the sea, and from tlie dungeons of the 
tyrants’ high places, cry for deliverance; the pray^ 
ers of persecuted Christians, sheltering themselves 
in dens and deserts from the sword of their perse¬ 
cutors, famished with hunger, starving with cold, 
lacldng fire, food, shelter, and clothing, because 
they serve God rather than man—all are with you, 
pleading, watching, knocking, storming the gates of 
heaven in your behalf. Heaven itself shall fight 
for you, as the shirs in their courses fought against 
Sisera. Then whoso will deserve immortal fame in 
this world, and eternal happiness in that which is 
to come, let them enter into God’s service, and 
take aides at the hand of his servant,—a blessing, 
namely, upon him and his household, and his chil¬ 
dren, to tho ninth generation, even the blessing of 
the promise, for ever and ever! Amen.” 

The eloquence of the preacher was rewarded by 
the deep hum of storii approbation which resounded 
through the armed assemblage at the conclusion of 
an exhortation so well suited to that which tlSey 
had done, and that which remained for them to do. 
Tho w'ounded forgot their pain, the faint and hun¬ 
gry their fatigues and privations, as they listened 
to doctrines which elevated them alike above the 
wants and calamities of the world, and identified 
their cause with tliat of the Deity. Many crowded 
around the preacher, as he descended from the cmi- 
nenec on which he .stood, and, clasping him with 
hands on whicli tho gore was not yet hardened, 
pledged their sacred vow that they would play the 
part of Heaven’s true soldiers. Exhausted by his 
own enthusiasm, and by tho animated fervour which 
he had exerted in his discoiu'se, the preacher could 
only reply, in broken accents,—God bless you, 
my brethren! It is his cause. Shind strongly up 
and play tho men—the worst that can befall us is 
but a brief and bloody passage to heaven.” , 

Balfoim, and the other leaders, had not lost the 
time which was eniployctl in these spiritual exc 5 ^“ I 
ciscs. Watch-fires were lighted, sentinels were 
posted, and arrangements were made to refresh the 
army with such provisions as had been hastily col ■ 
Iccted from tlie nearest farm-houses and villages. 

—The present necessity thus provided for, they 
turned their thoughts to the future. They had dis¬ 
patched parties to spread the news of their victory, 
and to obtain, either by force or favour, supplies of 
Avhat they .stood most in need of. In this they had 
succeeded beyond their hopes, having at one viUage 
seized a small magazine of provisions, forage, and 
ammunition, wliich had been provided for the royal 
forces. This success not only gave tliem relief at 
tho time, but such hopes for the future, that whereas 
formerly some of tlieir number had begun to slac¬ 
ken in their zeal, they now unanimously resolved to 
abide together in arms, and commit themselves and 
tlieir cause to the event of war. 

And wliatever may be thought of tlie exti'ava- 
gance or narrow-minded bigotry of many of their 
tenets, it is impossible to deny the praise of devoted 
courage to a few hundred peasants, who, without 
leaders, without money, without magazines, 
any fixed plan of action, and almost without a^s, 
borne out only by their imiate zeal, and a detesta¬ 
tion of tlie oppression of their rulers, ventured to 
declare open war against an established Govern* 
raent, supported by a regular army and the whole 
foi*cc of tiircc kingdoms. 
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CIUPTER XIX. 

Wliyi tl)€xi} flay an old man can do somewhat. 

Henry IV. Part IL 

Wb must' now return to tlie tower of Tillietud- 
lem, which the inarch of the Life-Guards, on the 
morning of tliis eventful day, had left to silence and 
anxiety. The assurances of Lord Evandale had not 
succeeded in quelling the apprehensions of Edith. 
She knew liim generous, and faithful to his word; 
but it seemed too plain that he suspected the object 
of her intercession to be a successfid rival; and was 
it not expecting from him an effort above human 
nature, to suppose that he was to watch over Mor¬ 
ton’s safety, and rescue him from all tho dangers 
to which his state of imprisonment, and tlie suspi¬ 
cions which he had incuiTed, must repeatedly ex¬ 
pose him? She therefore resigned herself to tho 
most heart-rending apprehensions, without admit¬ 
ting, and indeed almost without listening to, the 
multifarious grounds of consolation which Jenny 
T^iiison brought forward, one after anotlier, like 
a Skilful general who charges with the several divi¬ 
sions of his troops in regular succession. 

First, Jenny was morally positive that young 
Milnwood would come to no harm—then, if he did, 
there was consolation in the reflection, that Lord 
Evandale was the better and more appropriate 
match of tho two—then, there was every chance 
of a battle, in which the said Ivord Jwand^o might 
be killed, and there wad be nae mair fash about | 
that job—then, if the whigs gat the better, Mihi- ' 
wood and Cuddie might come to the Castle, and 
carry off the beloved of their hearts by tho strong 
hand. 

“ For I forgot to tell ye, madam,” continued the 
damsel, putting her handkerchief to her eyes, ‘‘ that 
puir Cuddle’s in tlie hands of the Fhilistiiies as 
wool as young IMilnwood, and he was brought here 
y a prisoner this morning, and I was fain to speak 
llalliday fair, and fleceh him, to let me ncai* 

1 ^fflCv puir creature ; but Cnddic wasna sao tbankfu’ 
as he needed till hae been neither,” she added, and 
at the same time changed lier tone, and briskly 
withdrew the handkerchief from her face—“ so 1 
will ne’er waste my c(;n wi’ greeting about the mat¬ 
in’. There wad be aye enow o’ young men left, if 
they were to hang the tao lialf o’ them,” 

The other inhabitants of the Castle were also in 
a state of dissatisfaction and anxiety. Lady Mai’- 
garet thought that Colonel Grahame, in command¬ 
ing an execution at the door of her house, and 
refusing to grant a reprieve at her request, had 
fallen ^ort of tho deference due to her lujik, and 
had even encroached on her seignorial rights. 

“ The Colonel,” she said, ought to have remem¬ 
bered, brother, that the barony of I'illietudlem has 
tlie baronial privilege of pit and gallows; and there¬ 
fore, if the lad was to be executed on my estate, 
(which I consider as an unhandsome thing, seeing 
it is in tho possession of females, to whom sucli tra¬ 
gedies cannot be acceptable), he ought, at common 
law, to have been delivered up to my bailie, and 
justified at his sight,” 

wlartial law, sister,” answered Major Bellenden, 
** supersedes every other. But I must own 1 think 
Colonel Grahame ratlier deficient in attention to 
you; and I am not over and above pre-eminently 
flattered by his granting to young Evandale (I sup¬ 
pose because he is a lord, and has interest with the 


privy-coundl) a request wliich lie refused to so old 
a servant of the king as I am. But so long as the j 
poor young fellow’s life is saved, I can comwrt nnr- 
self with the fag-end of a ditty as old as rayselu" 
And therewithal, he hummed a stanza; 

** * And what tliougli winter will pinch severe 

Through locks of grey and a cloak that’s old ? 

Yet keep up tiiy lieurt, bold cavalier, 

For a cup of sack shall fence tlie cold.* 

“ I must be your guest here to-day, sister. 1 
wish to hear the issue of this gathering on Loudon- 
hill, though I cannot conceive their standing a body 
of horse appointed like our guests this morning.— 
Woe’s me! tho time has been, that I would have 
liked ill to have sate in biggit wa’s waiting for the 
news of a sldrmish to be fought witliin ten miles of 
me! But, as tho old song goes, 

* For time will rust the brightest blade, 

And years will breali the strongest bow ; 

Was ever wight so starkly made, 

Jtut time and years would overthrow t ’ ” 

" We are well pleased you will stay, brother,” 
said I.ady Margaret. “ I will take my old privilege 
to look after my household, whom this collation has 
thrown into some disorder, although it is uncivil t'j 
leave you alone.” 

‘‘ 0,1 hate ceremony as I hate a stumbling horse,” 
replied the Major. Besides, your person would 
be witii me, and your mind with the cold meat and 
i*cversionary pasties.—Where is Edith?” 

“ Gone to her room a little evil-disposed, I am 
informed, and laid down in her bed for a gliff,” fiaid 
lier grandmother: “ as soon as slio wakes, she shall 
I take some drops.” 

1 Pooh I pooh I she’s only sick of tho soldiers,” 
answered Major Bellenden. She’s not accustomed 
I to sec one acquaintance led out to be shot, and 
another marching ofi‘ to actual service, with some 
I chance of not finding his way back again. Slie 
■ would soon be used to it, if the civil war were to 
break out again.” 

God forbid, brother I” said Lady Margaret. 

Ay, Heaven forbid, as you say!—and in the 
meantime, J ’ll take a hit at trick-track with Har¬ 
rison.” 

“ He has ridden out, sir,” said G iidyill, to try 
if he can hear any tidings of the battle.” 

“ D —11 the battle!” said the Mnjor; it puts this 
family as much out of order as if there had never 
been such a thing in the country before — and yet 
there was such a place as Kilsythc, John.” 

“ Ay, and as Tippermuir, your honour,” replied 
Gudyill, “ where I was his honour my late master’s 
rear-rank man.” 

“And Alford, John,” pursued the Major, “ where 
I commanded the horse; and Innorlochy, where 
I was the Great Marquis’s aid-de-camp; and Auld 
E:um, and Brig o’ Dec.” 

“ And Philiphaugb, your honour,” said Jolm. 

“ Umph!” replied the Major; “ the less, John, 
we say about that matter, the better.” 

However, being once fairly embarked on the sub¬ 
ject of Montrose’s campaigns, the Major and John 
Gudyill carried on tlic war so stoutly, a.s for a con- | 
siderable time to keep at bay the formidable enemy 
called Time, with whom retired veterans, during 
the quiet close of a bustUng life, usually wsige aw 
unceasing hostility. 

It has been frequently remarked, that the tidings / 
of important events fiy with a celerity almost be- , 
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yuud [Kwer of «ivdihiJit>, .a«d that ueports, 
tsorrcct in the general 'i)oint, tough inaccuraie in 
details, precede tiie certain iutelligence, as if carried 
hy the birds of the air. Sudi rinnours anticipate 
the reality, not miHke to the “ sliadows of coming 
events,’^ which occupy the imagination of the Higli- 
land St‘er. Harrison, in his ride, enooiintered some 
such report concerning the event of tiie battle, and 
iumed bis horse back to Tillietudlem in great dis* 
may. He made it his first business to seek out the 
Major, and iiitennipted him in the n\id8t of a pro¬ 
lix account of the siege and storai of Dundee, with 
the ejaculation, Heaven send. Major, tliat we do 
not see a siege of Tillietudlem before we are many 
(hiys older! ** 

How is that, Harrisoti?—wdiat the devil do 
y«)U mean?” cKclaiined the asUniishcd veteran. 

“ 1'rotli, sir, there is strong and increasing belief 
I that Claver’se is clean broken, some say killed; that 
the stddiers are all dispersed, and that the rebels 
are hastening this way, threatening death and de- 
Mistetioii to a’ that will not take tlie Covenant.*’ 

“ I will never believe that,” said the Major, start¬ 
ing on his feet—“ 1 will never believe that the 
Life-Guards would retreat before rebels ;—and 
\et why need I Hi(y that,” lie continued, checking 
iiirnself," when I have seen such sights myself 1 — 
Send out Pike, and one or two of the servants, for 
iuteUigenee, and let all the men in the Castle and 
In the village that can be trusted, take up arms. 
'I'his old tow'er may hold them play a bit, if it were 
Imt victtuilled and garrisoned,— and it commands 
the pass between the high and low countries. It’s 
lucky I chanci'd to bo here. — Go, muster men, 
iiarrison. — You, Gudyill, look what provisions you 
1 ave, or can get brought in, and be ready, if the 
l ews be confirmed, to knock dow'u as many bullocks 

you have salt for.—The well never goes dry.— 
i h<‘re aiH?: some old-fashioned giuis on the battle- 
j t,units; if we had but ainmuiiition, we should do 
well enough.” 

“ 1'lie soldiers left some casks of ainniiinition at 
the Grange this morning, to bide tlieir return,” said 
iiarrison. 

“ Hasten, then,” said the Major, and bring it 
into tlic CaMle, with every pike, sword, pistol, or 
gun, that is within our ivach ; don’t leave so much 
as a l>odkin — Lucky that I w as here ! — I will speak 
to my sister instiintly.” 

Lady Margaret Bellenden was astounded at in¬ 
telligence so unexjx'cted and so alarming. It had 
seemed to lier that the imposing foi-ce whieh had 
that morning liift her w’alls, was sufficient to liave 
rouU'd all the disaffected in Scotland, if collected 
in a body; and now her first reflection was upon 
the inadequacy of tlieir own means of resistance to 
8*{ army strong enougli to have defeated Clavcr- 
house and such select troojvs. 

«< Woe’s me! woe’s me!” said she; what will 
all that we can do avail us, brother!—what will 
resistance do but bring sure destruction on the 
house, and on the bairn Lditli! for, God know's, 
1 Uiiiikna on tny ain o^ld life.” 

^ Come, sister,” said the Major, you must not 
b«- cast d<»wn; 4lie place is strong, the rebels ig- 
forrant imd ill-|>rovided : my brother’s house toll 
iK^t he moiie a den of tliieves and rebels while old 
Miles Bellenden is in it. My luuid is weaker than 
it was, but I tliauic my old grey hairs tlmt 1 have 
knowledge of war yet. Here comes Pike witli 


intelligence.—What news, Pike? Anotlier PhUtoT 
haugh job, eh ? ” 

Ay, ay,” said Pike, compeseilly; « a total scat¬ 
tering. I thought this morning little gude would 
come of their new fangled gate of slinging their ca¬ 
rabines.” 

" Whom did you see Who gare jou the 
news?” asked the Major. 

O, tnair tlxim lialf-a-dozen dragoon follows tot 
are a’ on the spur whiik to get fkstto Hamilton. 
They ’ll win the race, I warrant them, win the battle 
wha Kke.” 

“ Continue your preparations, Harrison,” said 
the alert veteran; “ get your ammunition in, and 
tlie cattle killed, ^nd down to to borough-town 
for what meal you can gatlier. We must not lose 
an instant. — Had not Edith and you, sister, better 
return to Cham wood, while we have the means of 
sending you there I ” 

‘‘ No, brother,” said Iiady Margaret, looking 
very pale, but speaking with the greatest compo¬ 
sure; since the aiild house is to be held ouV'I 
will take my chance in it. I have fled twice from 
it in my <lyys, and I have aye found it desolate of 
its bravest and its bonniest when I returned; sae 
that I will e’en abide now, and end my pilgrimage 
in it.” 

‘‘It may, on the whole, be the safest course both 
for Edith and you,” said the Major; “ for the whigs 
will rise all the way between this and Glasgow, and 
make your travelling there, or your dwelling at 
Chamwood, very unsafe.” 

" So be it then,” said Lady Mai^ret. “ And, 
dear brother, as tlio nearest blood-relation of my 
deceased husband, 1 deliver to you, by this symbol,” 
— (here she gave into his hand the venerable gold¬ 
headed staff of the deceased Karl of Torwood) — 

“ the keeping and government and seneschalsliip of 
my Tow'cr of Tillietudlem, and the appurtenances 
thereof, witli full power to kill, slay, and damage 
those who shall assail the same, a.s freely as I might., 
do my.self. And I trust you will so defend it, 
becomes a bouse in which hia most sacred Majesty 
has not disdained”- 

“ ILshaw! sister,” intenupted the Major, “ we 
have no time to sfiealc about the King and his break¬ 
fast just now,” 

And, lia.stily leaving the room, be hurried, witli 
all the alertne.ss of a young man of twenty-five, to 
examine tlie state of his garrison, and superintod 
the measures which were necessar}’ for defending 
the place. 

The Tower of Tillietudlem, having very thick 
walls and very narrow windows—having also a very 
strong court-yard wall, with flanking turrets on the 
only accessible side, and rising on the other from 
the verv’^ verge of a precipice, was fully capable of 
defence against anything but a train of heavy ar¬ 
tillery. 

Famine or escalade was what the garrison had 
chiefly to fear. For artiilery, the top of the Tower 
WHS mounted with some antiquated woll-piecos, and 
small cannons, whicli bore tlie old-fashioned names 
of culverins, sakers, demi-sakers, falcons, and fal¬ 
conets. These the Major, with the assistant of 
John Gudyill, caused to be scaled and loadedy^ ^nd 
pointed tliem so as to command the road over tlte 
brow of the opposite hill by whieh to reb^ds must 
advance, eansbg, at the some time, two or threte 
trees to be cut down, wiudi would havw impedsd 
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of the artillery when it should bo neces- 
•i.'iry it. With the trunks of those trees, and 

oilier materials, he directed barricades to be con¬ 
structed upon tlie winding avenue which rose to the 
I'ower along the high-road, t4',king care that each 
should command the other. I’lie large gate of the 
court-yard he bainricadocd j et more strongly, leav¬ 
ing only a wicket open for the convenience of pjis- 
eage. What he had most to appreliend, was the 
slenderness of his garrison; for all the efFoi*ts of 
the steward were unable to get more tlian nine men 
underarms, himself andGudyill included—so much 
more popular was the cause of the insurgents than 
that of the Government; Major Bellenden, amlliis 
trusty servant Pike, made tlic gairison eleven in 
number, of whom one-half were old men. The round 
dozen might indeed have been made up, would Lady 
Margaret have consented that Goase Gibbie should 
again take up arms. But slic recoiled from the 
proposal, when moved by Gudyill, with such ab- 
fiorreprt recollection of the former achievements of 
luckless cavalier, that she declared she would 
r^ier the Castle were lost than that he were to 
be enrolled in the defence of it. Witli eleven men, 
however, himself included, Major Bellenden deter¬ 
mined to hold out the place to the uttci’inost. 

The arrangements for defence were not made 
without the degree of fracas incidental to such oc- 
tjaaions. Women shrieked—cattle bellowed—dogs 
howled—men ran to and fro, cursing and swearing 
without intermission — thcluinheringof tiioold guns 
i)ackwards and forwards sliook tliel)attlcmcnts—the 
court resounded with the liasty gallop of messengers 
who w'ent and returned upon eiTands of iniportiiiice, 
and the din of warlike preparation was mingled with 
the sound of female laments. 

Such a Babel of discord might have awakened 
the plumbor.s of the very dead, and, therefore, was 
not long ere it dispelled the ,ahsli*acted reveries 
of Kdith Bellenden. She sent out Jenny to bring 
i |lier the cause of the tumult wdiich shook the castle 
■^ll^ its ymy basis ; but Jenny, once engaged in the 
bustling tide, found so much to ask and to hear, that 
she forgot the state of anxious uncertainly in which 
she had left her young mistress. Having no pigeon 
to dismi.ss in pursuit of information when her raven 
messenger had failed to return w'ith it, Edith was 
compelled to venture in quest of it out of the ark 
of her own chamber into the deluge of confusion 
which overflowed the rc.st of the Castle. Six voict)s 
speaking at once, informed her, in reply to her first 
inquiry, that Claver’se and all his men were killed, 
and that ten thousand w'higs were marching to be¬ 
siege the castle, headed by John Balfour of Bur- 
ley, young Milnwood, and Cuddie lleadrigg. This 
strange association of persons seemed to infer the 
ialsehood of the whole story, and yet the general 
Imstle in the Castle intimated tliat danger w as cer¬ 
tainly apprehended. 

“ Where is Lady Margaret?” was Edith^s se- 
eomi .question. 

** In her oratory,” was the reply, —a cell ad¬ 
joining to the chapel, in which the good old lady 
was wont to spend the greater part of the days 
destined by the rules of the Episcopal Church to 
devotbnal observances, as also the anniversaries 
of those oti which she had lost her husband and 
her children, and, finally, those hours, in which a 
deeper and more solenm address io lieaven was 
called for, by national or domestic cal^ity. I 


“ Where, tlien,” said Editii, much alarmed, “ is 
Major Bellenden!” 

" On the battlements of tlie Tower, madam, point¬ 
ing tlie cannon,” was the reply. 

To the battlements, therefore, slie made her way, 
impeded by a thousand obstacles, and found tin 
old gentleman in the midst of his natural military 
element, commanding, rebuking, encouraging, in¬ 
structing, and exercising all tlie nurnerims duties of 
a good governor. 

“ In tile name of God, what is tlic matter, uncle?” 
exclaimed Edith. 

** The matter, my love?” answered the Major, 
coolly, as, with spectacles on his nose, he examined 
the position of a giin—“ Tlie matter? Why—raise 
her breccli a thought more, John Gudyill — The 
matter? Why, Claver’se is routed, my dear, and 
the whigs are coming do\m upon us in force, that 'a 
all the matter.” 

Gracious powers!” said ICdith, whose eye at 
that instant caught a glance of the road which ran 
up the river; “ and yonder they come!” 

“ Yonder!—where?” said the veteran; and, his 
eyes taking the same din^ction, he beheld a large 
body of lioi*scnon coming downi the path. “ Stand 
to your guns, my lads!” was the first exclamation; 

wee’ll make them pay toll as they pass the heu^li. 
— But stay, stay,—these ai’e certiiinly tlie Lne- 
Giiards.” 

“ 0 no, uncle, no,” replied Edith; “ see how dis 
orderly they ride, and how ill they keep their mnks* 
'riiesc cannot be the fine soldiei’s wdio left us this 
morning.” 

Ah! my dear girl,” answ'ered the Major, you 
do not know the difference between men before a 
battle and after a defeat; but tlic Life-Guards it is, 
for 1 Hio the red and blue, and tlic King’s colours. 
I am glad they have brought them off, liowevor.” 

His opinion w'as confirmed as the troopers ap 
proached nearer, and finally halted on tlio road 
beneath the Tower; while their Commanding-oflicer, 
leaving them to breathe and refresh their horses, 
hastily rode up the hill. 

“ It is f'Uvcrhousc, sure enough,” said the Ma¬ 
jor; “ I am glad ho has escaped; but he has lost his 
lamouH black horse. Let Lady Margaret know, 
Jf)hu Gudyill; order some reft’eshments; get oats 
for the soldiers’horses;—and let us to tiie hall, 
Ivlith, to meet him. I sunnise w-e shall h6ar but 
indifferent news.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

With car(>les8 gesture, mind unmoved, 

On fade Jie nortJi the plain, 

His seem In timing of fiercest strife. 

W^lion winner aye the same. Hat dyknuU- 

Colonel Gkaiume of Claverhouse mot the fa¬ 
mily, assembled in the hall of the Tower, with the 
same serenity and the same coui’tesy which had 
graced his manners in the morning. Ho had even 
had the composure to rectify in part the derange¬ 
ment of his dress, to W'ash the signs of battle from 
his face and hands, and did not appear more dis¬ 
ordered in his exterior, tlian if returned from a 
morning ride. 

“ I am grieved, Colonel Grahame,” said tibe fe* 
verend old lady, die tears trickling ^wn her face 
" deeply grievei” 
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** And I am grieved, my dear Lady Margaret,** 
«^replied Claverhouse, “ tliat this misfortune may 
render your remaining at TulUetudlem dangerous 
for you, especially consideiing your recent hospi¬ 
tality to the King’s troops, and your well-known 
loyalty. And I came here chiefly to request Miss 
Bellenden and you to accept iny escort (if you will 
not scorn that of a poor runaway) to Glasgow, from 
whence I will see you safely sent eitlier to Edin¬ 
burgh or to Dumbarton Castle, as you shall think 
best.” 

I am much obliged to you, Colonel Grahame,” 
replied Lady Margaret; “ but my brother, Major 
Bellenden, has taken on him the responsibility of 
holding out this house against the rebels; and, 
please God, they shall never drive Margaret Bel¬ 
lenden from her ain hcarth-stane while theri;’s a 
brave man that says he oan defend it.” 

“And will Major Bellenden undertake this?” sjiid 
Claverhouse hastily, a joyful light glancing from 
Ills dark eye as he turned it on the veteran. “ Yet 
why should I question it ? it is of a piece with the 
rest of his life. But have you the means, Major?” 

“ All, but men and provisions, with whicli we i 
are ill supplied,” jmswerod the Major. | 

“ As for men,” said Claverhouse, “ I will leave ' 
you a dozen or tw'enty fellows who will make good : 
a breach against the devil. It will be of the utmost j 
service, if you can defend the place but a week, 
and by that time you must surely he relieved.” 

“ 1 will make it good for that space, Colonel,” | 
replied the Major, “ with twenty-flvo good men and ■ 
store of amumuition, if we should gnaw the soles of ! 
our shoes for Iningcr; but 1 trust w'o shall ged in ' 
provisions from the country.” ! 

“ And, Colonel Grahame, if T might presume a , 
request,” said Lady Margaret, “ I w’ould entreat I 
tljat Sergeant Francis Stewart might command the 
auxiliaries whom you are so good as to add to the i 
garrison of our ])eoplo; it may serve to legitimate j 
his promotion, and I have a prejudice in favour of 
Ilia noble birtli.” j 

“ The sergeant’s w’ars are ended, madam,” said | 
Grahame, in an unaltered tone, “ and he now needs j 
no promotion that an earthly master can give.” i 
“ Pardon me,” said Major Bellenden, taking Cla- i 
vcrliouse by the arm, and turning him away from i 
the ladies, “ but 1 am anxious for my friends. I fear I 
you have other and more important loss. I observe ■ 
another oftlcer carries your iioplicw’s standard.” j 
“ You arc right, Major Bellenden,” answered 
Claverhouse, firmly ; “ my nephew is no more—ho 
has died in his duty, as became liim.” 

“ Great God!” exclaimed the Major, “ bow 
unhappy ! — the handsome, gallant, high-spirited 
youth I” 

“ He was indeed all you say,” answered Claver- ' 
house; “ poor Rlcliard was to me as an eldest son, | 
tlie apple of my eye, and my destined heir ; but he i 
died ill his duty, and I—I—Major Bellenden”— | 
(he wrung the Major’s hand hard as he spoke)— i 
“ I live to avenge him,” 

“ Colonel Grahame,” said tlie affectionate vete¬ 
ran, liis eyes filling with tears, “ I am glad to see 
you bear this misfortune with such fortitude.” 

“ I ara not a selfish man,” replied Claverhouse, 

“ though the world will tell you otherwise: I am 
not selfish either in my hopes or fears, my joys or 
sorrows. 1 have not been sever© for myself, or 
grasping for rnysclf, or ambitious for mj^self. 'The 


service of my master and the good of tlie 
are what I have tried to aim at. I may, perimps, 
have driven severity into cruelty, but I acted for 
the best; and now I will not yield to my own feel¬ 
ings a deeper sympathy than I have given to those 
of others.” ^ 

“ I am astonished at your fortitude under all tlie I 
unpleasant circumstances of this affair,” pursued i 
the Major. 

“ Yes,” replied Claverhouse;—“ my enemies in 
the council will lay this misfortune to my charge 
—I despise tlieir accusations. They will calumniate 
me tf> my sovereign— i can ixipel their charge. The 
public enemy will exult in my flight— I shall find 
a time to show them that they exult too early. This 
youth that has fallen stood betwixt a grasping kins¬ 
man and my inheritance, for you know that mv 
marriage-bed is barren; yet peace be with him I 
the country can better spare him than your friend 
Lord Evandalc, who, after behaving very gallantly, 
has, I fear, also fallen.” 

“ What a fatal day 1” ejaculated the Major, I 
lieard a report of this, hut it was again coutraoict- j 
cd; it \vas added, tliat the poor young nobleman’s 
iin])etuosity had occasioned the loss of this unhap}>y 
field.” 

“ Not so, Major,” said Grahame: “ let the living 
officers hear the blame, if there be any; and let 
the laurels flourish untarnished on the grave of the 
fall(‘n. 1 do not, however, speak of Lord Evandalc’-s 
death as certain; but killed, or prisoner, 1 fciar he 
must he. Yet he was extricated from the tumult 
the last time we s])okc together. We were then on 
the point of leaving the field with a rear-guard of | 
scarce twenty men ; tlic rest of the regiment were 
almost dispersed.” 

“ They have rallied again soon,” said the Major, 
looking from tlie window on tlie dragoons, who 
w'ore feeding their horses and refreshing themselves 
beside the brook. . 

“ answered Claverhouse, “ my hlackguariK J 
had little temptation either to desert, or to stragif^'^ 
farther than they were driven by their first panic. 
There is small friendship and scant courtesy bti- 
twccii them and the boors of this country; every 
village they pass is likely to rise on them, and so 
the scoundi'cls are driven back to their colours by 
a wholesome terror of spits, pike-staves, hay-forks, 
and broomsticks.—But now let us talk about your 
plans and wants, and the means of corresponding 
with you. To tell you the truth, I doubt being able 
to make a long stand at Glasgow, even u'hon 1 have 
joined my Lord Ross; for tliis transient and acci¬ 
dental success of the fanatics will raise tlie devil 
through all the western counties.” 

They then discussed Major Bcllenden’s means 
of defence, and settled a plan of correspondence, in 
case a general insurrection took place, as was to be 
expected. Claverhouse renewed his offer to escort 
the ladies to a place of siifety ; but, all things con¬ 
sidered, Major Bellenden thought they would be 
in equal safety at Tillietudlem. 

The Colonel then .took a polite leave of Lady 
Margaret and Miss Bellenden, assuring them, thar, 
though he was reluctantly obliged to leave 
for the present in dangerous circumstances, yet his 
earliest means should be turned to the redemption 
of his character ns a good knight and true, and that 
they might speedily rely on hearing from or seeing 
him. 
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^-%Full of doubt aad apprehension, Lady Margaret 
wasiittle able to reply to a speech so much in uni¬ 
son with her usual expressions and feelings, but 
contented herself with bidding Claverhouse fare¬ 
well, and thanking him for the succours which 
he had promised to leave them. Edith longed to 
inquire the fate of Henry Morton, but could find 
no pretext for doing so, and could only hope that 
it had made a subject of some part of the long pri- 
\ate communication which her uncle had held with 
i Claverhouse. On this subject, however, she was 
disappointed; for the old cavalier was so deeply 
immersed in the duties of his own office, tliat he 
had scarce said a single word to Claverhouse, cx- 
i cepting upon military matters, and most probably 
would have been equally forgetful, had the fate of 
his own son, instead of his friend’s, lain in the 
balance. 

Claverhouse now descended the bank on which 
the Castle is founded, in order to put his troops 
again,in motion, and Major Bcllendon accompanied 
h^"'to receive the detachment who were to be left 
j inrhe tower. 

‘‘ 1 shall leave Inglis with you,” said Claverhouse, 

for, as 1 am situated, 1 cannot spare an officer of 
rank; it is all we can do, by .our joint efforts, to 
keep the men together. But should any of our 
missing officers make their appearance, I authorize 
you to detain them; for iny fellows can with diffi¬ 
culty be subjected to any other authority.” 

llis troops being now' drawn up, ho picked out 
sixteen men by name, and committed them to the 
command of Corporal Inglis, whom he promoted 
to the rank of sergeant on the spot. 

“ And hark ye, gentlemen,” was his concluding 
hanuigue,—‘‘ I leave you to defend the house of a 
lady, and under the command of her brother, Ma¬ 
jor Ilellenden, a faithful servant to the king. You 
arc to behave bravely, soberly, regularly, and obe- 
. dicntly, ajid each of you shall bo handsomely re- 
^varded on my return to relieve the garrison. Jn 
of-iBlitiny, cowardice, neglect of duty, or the 
slightest excess in the family, the provost-marshal 
and cord—you know 1 keep my word for good and 
evil.” 

He touched liis hat as he bade them farcw'cll, 
and shook hands cordially with Major Bcllcndcn. 

“ Adieu,” he said, “ iny stout-hearted old friend ! 
Good luck he with you, and better times to us 
both! ” 


the Castle of Tillietudlom, ami the other enjoining 
tliem to forward supplies to the camp of tlie godly 
professors of time religion, now in arms for tlie 
cause of covenanted reformation, presently pitched 
at Drumclog, nigh m London-hill. Each summons 
closed with a denunciation of fire and sw'ord if it 
was neglected; for neither party could confide so 
far in the loyalty or zeal of those wbom they ad¬ 
dressed, as to hope they w'ould part wiUi their pro¬ 
perty upon other terms. So that the poor people 
knew not w'hat hand to turn themselves to; and, 
to say truth, there were some who turned them¬ 
selves to more than one. 

“ Thir kittle times will drive the wisest o’ ns 
daft,” said Niel Blane, the pnident host of the 
How’ff; “ but Ise aye keep a calm sough.—Jenny, 
W'hat meal is in the giriiel C’ 

“ Four bow's o’ aitineal, twa bow’s o’ bear, and 
twa bows o’ pease,” was Jenny’s reply. 

Awcel, hinny,” contimicil Niel Blane, sighing 
deeply, “ let Bauldy drive the pease and bcai’ meal 
to the camp at Drumclog—he’s a whig, and w'as 
the aiikl gudewife's ploughman—the masliluin ba.ii- 
nocks will suit their iniiirland stamachs wmel. He 
maim say it’s the last uricc o’ meal in the house, 
or, if he scruples to tell a lie (as it’s no likely he 
will when it’s for the glide o’ the house), ho may 
wait till Duncan Glen, the auld drucken trooper, 
drives up the aitmeal to Tillietudlom, w'i’ my dutifii’ 
.service to my licddy and the Major, and I haeriaa.s 
mucklc left as w ill mak my parritch ; and if Duncan 
manage right, ITl glo him a tass o’w'liisky shall 
niak the blue low come out at his inoutli.” 

And what are we to eat ourselves then, father,” 
asked Jenny, when wo hae sent aw'a the liaill 
meal in the ark and the girnol ? ” 

We maun gar w heat-flour serve us for a blink,” 
said Niel, in a tone of resignation; “ it’s no that ill 
food, though far frao being sae hearty or kindly 
to a Scotchman’.s stamach as the curney aitmeal is; 
the Englishers live amaist iipon’t; but, to be .sure, 
the pock-puddings ken nao better.” 

While the prudent and p(‘aecful eiideavoim'il, 
like Niel Blane, to make fair weather with both 
parties, tliose who liad more public (or party) spi¬ 
rit began to take arms on all sides. The royalists 
in the country w'ere not numerous, but were re¬ 
spectable from their f(;rtune and influence, being 
chiefly landed ju’oprictors of ancient descent, who, 
with their brotliers, cousins, and dependents to the 


The horsemen whom he commanded had been 
once more reduced to tolerable order by the exer¬ 
tions of Major Allan; and, though shorn of their 
splendour, and with their gilding all besmirched, 
made a much more regular and military appear¬ 
ance on leaving, for the second time, the tow er of 
Tillletudlem, than when they returned to it after 
their rout. 

Major Bellenden, now left to his ow'ii resources, 
sent out several videttes, both to obtain supplies of 
provisions, and especially of meal, and to get know ¬ 
ledge of the motions of the enemy. All the news 
he could collect on the second subject tended to 
prove that the insurgents meant to remain on the 
battle for that night. But they, also, had 
abroad tlieir detachments and advanced guards, to 
collect supplies; and great was the doubt and dis¬ 
tress of those who received contrary orders, in the 
name of the King and in that of the Kirk,—the 
one commanding them to send provisions to victual 


nintli generation, .ts well as their domestic servants, 
formed a sort of militia, capable of defending their 
own peel-houses against dctacluH] bodies of the in¬ 
surgents, of resisting their demand of supplies, and 
intercepting tlioso which were sent to the presby- 
tcrian camp by others. The news that the Tower 
of Tillictudlern was to be defended against the in¬ 
surgents, afforded great courage and support to 
these feudal volunteers, who considered it as a 
stronghold to which tlicy might retreat, in case ir 
should become impossible for them to maintain the 
desultory war they were now .about to wage. 

On the other hand, tlie towns, the villages, the 
farm-houses, the properties of small heritors, sent 
forth numerous reciniits to the presbyterian inte 
rest. These men had been the principal sufferers 
during the oppression of the time. Their minds 
were fretted, soured, and driven to desperation, by 
the various exactions and cioieltics to which they 
had been subjected; and, although by no means 
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united among themselves, either concemmg the 
f»urpo«o of this formidable insiirrection, or the 
means hy which tliat purpose was to be obtained, 
tuost of them considered it as a door opened by 
JVovidenc© to obtain the liberty of conscience of 
which they had been long deprived, and to shake 
tliemsclves free of a tyranny, directed both against 
hcKly and soul. Numbers of these men, therefore, 
took up arms; and, in the phrase of their time and 
party, prepared to cast in their lot with the victors 
of Loudon*'hill. 


^ CHAPTER N VI. 

Ananias. I do not like the man.* Tift k .a haathfsn, 

And spoaks the language of Canaan truly, 

TVibuioHon. You rauat await InAOaiim'; and the coming 

Of the good spirit. You did Ul lu upbraid him. 

Alchemist. 

We return to Henry ^Morton, whom we left on 
the field of battle. He wa.'. eatmg, by one of the 
watch-fires, his portion of t] o provisions which had 
been distributed to the army, and musing deeply 
on the path which he was lu xt to pursue, when 
Hurley suddenly came up to him, accompanied 
by tlie young minister whoso exlioi*tatiou after the 
victory had produced such a powerful etfoct. 

Henry Morton,” said Balfour, abruptly, " the 
council of the army of the Covouant, confiding that 
the son of Silas Morton can never prove a lukewarm 
Laodicean, or an indilforent Gafio, in thi.s great 
day, have nominated you to be a captain of their 
liost, with the right of a vote in thoir council, .and 
all authority fitting for an officer who rs to com¬ 
mand CTiristian men.” 

Mr Balfour,” replied Morton, without hesita¬ 
tion, “ 1 feel this mark of confidence, and it is not 
surprising that a natural sense of the injuries of 
my country, not to mention those 1 liave sustained 
in my own person, should make me sufficiently 
willing to draw my sword for liberty ajid freedom 
of conscience. But I will own .to you, that I must 
be better satisfied concerning tlie principles on which 
you bottom your cause, ere I can agree to take a 
command amongst you.” 

** And can you doubt of our principles,” answered 
Burley, “ since nvc have stated them to he the re¬ 
formation both of church and state, the rebuilding 
of the decayed sanctuary, the gathering of the dis¬ 
persed saints, and tlie destruction of the man of 
sin?” 

I will own frankly, Mr Balfour,” replied Mor¬ 
ton, “ much of this sort of hingii.ago, wiiich, I ob¬ 
serve, is 80 powerful with others, is entirely lost on 
me. It is proper you should bo aware of this be¬ 
fore wo commune further together.” (The young 
clergyman here groaned deeply.) ** I distrt^ss you, 
sir,” said Morton; “ hut perhaps it is because you 
will not hear me out. 1 revere tlie Scriptures as 
deeply as you or any Christian can do. 1 look into 
them with humble hope of extracting a rule of con¬ 
duct and a law of salvation. But 1 expect to find 
this by an examination of their general tenor, and 
of the spirit which they uniformly breathe, and not 
by wresting particular passages from tlieir context, 
hr by the application of Scriptural phrases to cir¬ 
cumstances and events with which they liave often 
i-en* slender relation.” 

The } oung divine seemed shocked and thunder¬ 


struck witli this declaration, and was about toj^' 
monstrate. ^ 

“ Hush, Ephraim!” said Burley; remember he 
is but as a babe in swaddling clbthes.—list^ tc 
me, Morton. I will speak to thee in the worldly 
language of that carnal reason, which is, for the 
present, thy blind and imperfect guide. What is 
the object for which thou art content to draw thy 
sword I Is it not that the church and state should 
be reformed by the free voice of a free parliament, 
with such laws as shall hereafter prevent the ex¬ 
ecutive government from spilling the blood, tor¬ 
turing and imprisoning the persons, exhausting the 
estates, and trampling upon the consciences of men, 
at their own wicked pleasure ? ” 

“ Most certainly,” said Morton; such I esteem 
legitimate causes of warfare, and for such 1 will 
fight while I can wield a sword.” 

“ Nay, but,” said Macbriar, “ ye handle this mat¬ 
ter too tenderly; nor will my conscience permit me 

to fard or daub over the causes of divine wratli ”- 

Peace, Ephraim Macbriar!” again interrufttod 
Burley. 

“ I will not peace,” said the young man. " ts it 
not the cause of my Master who hath sent me ? Is 
is not a profane and Enistian destroying of his au¬ 
thority, usurpation of his power, denial of his name, 
to place cither King or l^aidiament in his place 
as the master and governor of his household, the 
adulterous husband of his spouse ? ” 

“ You speak well,” said Burley, dragging him 
aside, “ hut not wisely. Your own ears have heard 
this uight in council how this scattered remnant 
are broken and divided, and would ye now make a 
veil of separation between them I — would ye build 
a wall witli unslaked mortar^—if a fox go up, it 
will breach it.” 

“ 1 know,” said the young clergyman, in reply, 

‘‘ that thou art faithful, honest, and zealous, even 
unto slaying; but, believe me, this worldly craft,^ i 
this temporizing with sin and with infirmity, is hi 
itself a falling away ; and, I fear me, Heaven 
not honour us t-o do much more for His glory, wher. 
we seek to carnal cunning and to a fleshly arni.^ 
The sanctified end must be wrought by sanctified 
means.” 

“ 1 tell thee,” answered Balfour, ‘‘ thy zeal is 
too rigid in this matter; we cannot yet do without 
the help of the Laodiceans and the Erastians; we 
must eiKlure for a space the indulged in the midst 
of tho council — tue sons of Zeruiah are yet too 
strong for us.” 

“ I toll thee I like it not,” said Macbriar. “ God 
can work deliverance by a few as well as by a mul¬ 
titude. The host of the faithful that was broken 
upon Pontland-liills, paid but the fitting penalty of 
acknowledging the carnal interest of that tyrant 
and oppressor, Charles Stuart.” 

“ Well, then,” said Balfour, tliou knowest the 
healing resolution that the coundl have adopted-— 
to make a comprehending declaration, thfU may 
suit the tender consciences of all who groan under 
tlie yoke of our present oppressors. Return to the 
council if thou wilt, and get tliem to recall it, and 
send fortli one upon narrower gi’ounds. Butifinde 
not here to hinder my gwning over tliis youth, 
whom my soul travails for; his name alone will 
call forth hundreds to our banners.^* 

^ Do as thou wilt, tlien,” said Macbriar; bal 
I will not assist to mislead the youth, nor hamg 
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^ into jeo^rdy of life, unless upon such grotmds 
.onsuro his Gternal reward.” 

The more artful Balfour then dismissed the im¬ 
patient preacher, and returned to his proselyte. 

That we may be enabled to dispense with de¬ 
tailing at len^ the arguments by which he urged 
Morton to join the insimgents, we shall take this 
opportunity to give a brief*hketch of the person 
by whom ^ey were used, and the motives which 
he had for interesting himself so deeply in the con¬ 
version of young Morton to his cause/ 

John Balfour of Kinloch, or Burley (for he is 
designated both ways in the histories and procla¬ 
mations of that melancholy period), was a gentle¬ 
man of some fortune, and of good family, in the 
county of Fife, and had been a soldier from his 
youth upwards. I n the younger part of his life ho 
had been wild and licentioiis, but had early laid 
aside open profligacy, and embraced tlio stricte-st 
tenets of Calvinism. Unfortunately, habits of ex¬ 
cess intemperance were more easily rooted out 
dark, saturnine, and enterprising spirit, than 
the vices of revenge and ambition, which conti¬ 
nued, notwithstanding his religious professions, to 
exercise no small sway over his mind. Daring in 
design, precipitate and violcivt in execution, and 
going to tlie very extremity of the most rigid re¬ 
cusancy, it was his ambition to plac<* himsedf at the 
head of the presbyterian interest. 

To attain this eminence among the whigs, he 
had been active in attending their conventicles, and 
more than once had commanded them wlien they 
appeared in arms, and beaten off the forces sent to 
disperse them. At length, the gratification of his 
own fieree entlnisiasm, joined, as .some say, with 
motives of private revenge, placed him at the head 
of tliat party who assas-shiated the Primate of Scot¬ 
land, as the author of tlie suffering.s of the presby- 
teriana. The violent measures adopted by Govern- 
inent to revenge this deed, not on the peqjetrators 
only, but on the whole professors of the religion to 
^|lfeicll.lh«y belonged, together with long previous 
suffciings, without any prospect of deliverance, ex¬ 
cept by force of arms, occasioned the inHurrection, 
which, as we have already soon, comineiiecd by 
the defeat of Clavcrhoitse in the bloody skinnisli 
of Loudon-In 11. 

But Burley, notwdthstaiidiiig the sluu'e he had in 
the victory, was far from finding himself at the sum¬ 
mit which his ambition aimed at. This w'as partly 
owing to the various opinions entertained among 
the insurgents conceming the murder of Arch¬ 
bishop Sharpe. The more violent among tlioni ‘lid, 
jideed, approve of this act as a deeil of justice, 
sxecuted upon a persecutor of God’s church through 
the immediate inspiration of the Ddty; but the 
greater part of the presbyterians disowned the deed 
as a crime highly culpable, although they admitted 
that the Archbishop’s punishment had by, no mean.s 
exceeded his deserts. The insurgents differed in 
another main point, which has been already hmehed 
upon. The more warm and extravagant fanatic’s 
condemned, as guilty of a pusillanimous abaridon- 
m<mt of the rights of the church, those pretichers 
and Ibngregations who were contented, in any man¬ 
ner, to exercise tlieir religion through the permis¬ 
sion of me ruling goveniment. This, they said, was 
ai>solute Erastianism, or subjection of the church 
of God to the regulations of an earthly government, 
tnd tlierefore but one degree better than prekey 


or popery.—Again, the more moderate party were 
content to allow the king’s title to the throne, and 
in secular affairs to acknowledge his authority, so 
long as it was exercised with due regard to the 
liberties of the subject, and in conformity to the 
laws of the realm. But the tenets of the wilder 
sect (called, from their leader Richard Cameron, 
by tlie name of Cameronians) went the length of 
disowning the reigning monarch, and every one 
of his successors who sliould not acknowledge the 
Solemn League and Covenant. The seeds of dis¬ 
union were, therefore, thickly sowi in this ill-fated 
party ; and Balfour, however enthusiastic, and how¬ 
ever much attached to the most violent of tliose 
tenets which we have noticed, saw notliing but ruin 
to the general cause, if th<^y were insisted on during 
this crisis, when unity was of so much consequence. 
Hence ho disapproved, as we have seen, of the 
lione.st, downriglit, and ardent zeal of Macbriar, 
and was extremely desirous to receive the assist¬ 
ance of the moderate party of presbyterians in the 
immediate overthrow of the Government, with the 
hope of being hereafter able to dictate to them 
what should he substituted in its place. 

He was, on this account, particularly anxious to 
secure the accession of Henry Morton to tho cause 
of the insurgents. The memory of his father was 
generally esteemed among the pre.sbyterians; and 
as few persons of any decent quality had joined the 
insurgent, this young man’s family and prospects 
were siich as almost insured his being chosen a 
leader. ITirough Morton’s means, as being tlie son 
of his ancient comrade, Burley conceived ho might 
exercise some influence over the more liberal part of 
tlio army, and ultimatedy, perhaps, ingratiate him¬ 
self 80 far witli them, as to he chosen commander- 
in-chief, which was the mark at which liis ambition 
aimod. IL' had, therefore, without waiting till any 
other person took up the subject, exalted to the 
council the talents and disposition of Morton, and 
easily obtained his elevation to the painful rank of 
a leader in this disunited and undisciplined army. 

The arguments by which Balfour pressed Mor¬ 
ton to aitcept of this dangerous promotion, as soon 
as he had gotten rid of hia less wary and imcom- 
proiniaing companion, Macbriar, were suffi(;iently 
artful and urgent. He did not affect either to 
deny or to disguise that the sentiments which he 
himself entertained conceming church government, 
went as far as those of tho preacher who had just 
left them ; but he argued, that when the affairs of 
tho nation were at such a desperate crisis, minute 
difference of opinion should not prevent those who, 
ill general, wished well to their oppressed country, 
from drawing their swords in its behalf. Many of 
the subjects of division—as, for example, that con¬ 
cerning the Indulgence itself—arose, he observed, 
out of circumstances which would cease ibo exist, 
provided their attempt to free the country shouhl 
he successful, seeing that the presbytery, being in 
that case triumphant, would need to make no such 
compromise with the Government; and, conse¬ 
quently, with the abolition of the Indulgence, all 
diseusaion of its legality would be at once ended. He 
insisted much and strongly upon the necessity of 
taking advantage of this favoorable crisis, upon the 
certainty of their being joined by the force of the 
w'bole western shires, and upon the gross guilt which 
those would incur, who, seeing the distress of the 
countr)', and the increasing tyranny with which it 
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was governed, should, from fear or indifference, 
witlihojd tJieir active aid from the good cause. 

Morton wanted not tliese arguments to induce 
him to join in any insurrection, whicli might ap¬ 
pear to have a feasible prospect of freedom to the 
country. He doubted, indeed, gi’eatly, whether the 
present attempt was likely to be suppoi'ted by the 
strength sufficient to insure success, or by the wis¬ 
dom and liberality of spirit necessary to imike a 
good use of the advantages that might be gained. 
Upon the whole, however, considering the wrongs 
he had personally endiu’ed, and those winch he had 
pcen daily inflicted on his fellow-subjects—medi¬ 
tating also upon the precarious and dangerous si¬ 
tuation in which ho already stood with relation to 
the (Government, — he conceived himself, in every 
point of view, called upon to join tlie body of pres- 
byterians already in arms. 

But while he expressed to Ihirley his acquies- | 
ccnce in the vote which had named him a leader | 
among the insurgents, and a member of their council j 
of war, it was not without a qualification. | 

‘‘ 1 am willing,” he said, “ to contribute every 
tiling witliiii iny limited power to effect the eman¬ 
cipation of my country. But do not mistake me. 

1 disapprove, in the utmost degree, of the action in 
which this rising seems to have originated; and no 
arguments should induce me to join it, if it is to be | 
ciuTied on by such measures as that with which it 
has commenced.” I 

Burley’s blood rushed to his face, giving a ruddy i 
and dark glow to his swarthy bro>\. I 

“ You mean,” ho said, in a voice which he do- j 
signed should not betray any emotion—“ Vou 1 
mean the death of James Sharpe?” j 

‘‘ Fraiiklv,” answered Morton, “ such is my mean- j 
ing.” ' I 

You rjnagiiic, then,” said Burley, “ that th<‘ j 
Almighty, in times of difficulty, does not raise u{> i 
instruments to deliver his church from her oppress¬ 
ors'? You are of opinion that the justice of an exe¬ 
cution consists, not in the extent of the siitfiTcr’s 
crime, or in his having merital punishment, or in ' 
the wholesome and salutary cllect which that exam- I 
pic is likely to produce upon other evil-doers, but i 
hold that it rests solely in the robe of the judge, the 
height of the bencli, and the voice of the doomster ? 
Js not just pimishmcnt justly inflicted, whether on i 
tlic scaffold or the moor? And where constituted j 
judges, from cowardice, or from having cast in their ! 
lot with trailsgTCHsoi's, suffer them not only to pass ; 
at liberty through the land, but to sit in the high 
places, and dye their garments in the blood of the 
saints,—is it not well done in any brave spirits 
who shall draw tlicir private swords in the public 
cause ? ” j 

“ I have no wish to judge tins individual action,” 1 
replied Morton, further than is necessary to make j 
you fully aware of my principles, 1 therefore re¬ 
peat, that the case } ou have supposed does not 
satisfy my judgment. That the Almighty, in his 
mysterious providence, may bring a bloody man 
to an end deservedly bloody, does not vindicate 
those who, without authority of any kind, take upon 
themselves to be the instruments of execution, 
and presume to call them the executors of divine 
vengeance.” 

“ And were we not so ? ” said Burley, in a tone 
of fierce enthusiasm. Were not we—was not 
every one who ^'wiied the interest of tlie Givenanr 


ed Cliiirch of Scotland, bound by that covunarjj^tc^ 
cut off the Judas who had sold the cause ofuod 
for fifty tliousand merks a-year? Had we met him 
by the way as he came down from London, and 
there smitten him with the edge of the sword, we 
bad done but the duty of men faithful to our cause, 
and to our oaths recorded in heaven. Was not the 
execution itself a prt)of of our warrant ? Did not 
the Lord deliver him into our hands when welookeil 
out but for one of his inferior tools of persecution ? 
Did we not pray to bo resolved how we sliould act, 
jind was it not borne in on our hearts as if it had 
been written on tlicm with tlie point of a diamond, 

‘ Ye shall surely take him and slay him?’—Wius 
not the tragedy full half an hour in acting ere the 
sacrifice was completed, and that in an open heatli, 
and within the patrols of their garrisons—and yet 
who interrupted the great work? — What dog so 
much as bayed us during tlie pursuit, the taking, 
the slaying, and the dispersing? Then, who will say 
—who dare say, that a mightier arm than ours wa^ 
not herein revealed ? ” 

“ A'on deceive yourself, Mr Balfour,” said Ij^ior- 
ton; such circunishmces of facility of execution 
and escape have often attended the commission of 
the most enormous crimes.—But it is not mine to 
judge you. I have not forgotten that the way was 
ojiened to the former liberation of Scotland by lui 
act of violence which no man can justify—the 
.slaughter of Cumming by the hand of Robert Bnice; 
and, therefore, condemning this action, as I do and 
must, I am not unwilling to suppose that you ma) 
liave motives vindicating it in your own eyes, though 
not in mine, or in those of sober reason. 1 only 
now mention it, because 1 desire you to uiidersUind 
that 1 join a cause supported by men engaged in 
open w ar, which it is proposed to carry on accord¬ 
ing to the rules of civilized nations, without in any 
re.^pect approving of the act of violence whicli gave 
immediate rise to it.” 

Balfour bit his lip, and with difficulty suppressc i. 
a violent answer. He perceived, with disappoiiii 
incnt, that, upon points of principle, his youiig 
hrothcr-in-anns possessed a clearness of judgment, 
and a firmness of mind, wdiicli afforded but little 
liope of his being able to exert that degree of iiiflu- 
('iice over liim which he had expected to pos-sess, 
After a mouient’s pause, however, he said, with 
coolness, “ My conduct is open to men and angels. 
The deed was not done in a corner—1 am here in 
arms to avow it, and care not where, or by whom, 

J am called on to do so—whether in the council, the 
field of battle, the place of execution, or the day of 
the last gi'oat trial. I will not now discuss it furtilier 
w ith one who is yet on the other side of the veil. 
But if you will cast in your lot with us as a brother, 
come with me to the council, who ai’e still sitting, 
to arrange the future march of the army, and tlic 
moans of improving our victory.” 

Morton arose and followed him in silence,—not 
greatly delighted with his associate, and better sa¬ 
tisfied with the general justice of the cause wdiich 
he had e.spoiised, than either with the measures or 
the motives of many of those who were enil^rked 
in it. M. 
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j And look how many Grecian tents do stana 

I Hollow upon this plain — so many hollow factions. 

; Troilus and Cressida, 

In a hollow of the hill, about a quarter of a mile 
from the field of battle, was a shepherd’s hut—a 
miserable cottage, which, as the only enclosed spot 
within a moderate distance, the leaders of the pres- 
bytenan army had chosen for their couucihhoiise. 
Towards this spot Burley guided Morton, who was 
surprised, as he approached it, at the multifarious 
confusion of soimds which issued from its precincts. 
The calm and anxious gravity which it might be 
supposed would have presided in councils held on 
such important subjects, and at a period so critical, 
seemed to have given place to discord wild, and 
loud uproar, which fell on the car of their new ally 
as an evil augury of their future measures. As (hey 
approached tlie door, they found it open indeed, 
out dished up with the bodies and heads of coun- 
tt^ien, who, though no members of (he council, 
felt ho scruple in intruding themselves upon deli¬ 
berations in which they were so dec[)ly interested. 
"By expostulation, by threats, and even by some 
degree of violence, Burley, the sternness of whose 
character maintained a sort of superiority over the^x* 
disorderly forces, compelled the intruders to retirt', 
and, introducing Morton into the cottivge, bocured 
the door behind them against impertinent curiosity. 
At a less agitating moment, the young man might 
have been entertained with the singular scene of 
which he now found himself an auditor and a t pec- 
j tator. 

j The precincts of the gloomy and laiinous hut were 
enlightened partly by some furze which blazed on 
the hearth, the smoko whereof, having no legal vent, 

I eddied around, and formed over the heads of the 
assembled council a clouded eanopy—as opaque as 
their metaphysical theology — through which, like 
I tlirough mist, were dimly seen to twinkle a j 
hfhilung candles, or rather rushes tlipped in j 
tallow, the property of the poor owner of the cot- i 
tage, which were stuck to the walls by patches of j 
wet clay. This broken and dusky light showed j 
many a countenance elated with spiritual pride, or | 
rendered dark by fierce enthusiasm; and some | 
whose anxious, wandering, and uncertain looks, j 
showed they felt themselves rashly embarked in a j 
cause wliich they had neithei* courage nor conduct { 
to bring to a good issue, yet knew not how to abaii- 
Jon, for very shame. They were, indeed, a doubt¬ 
ful and disunited body. The most active of their 
number were those concerned with Burlt*y in the 
death of the Primate, four or five of wlioiu had 
found their way to Loudon>hill, together with other 
men of tlie same relentless and uncompromising 
25eal, who had in vai’ious ways given desperate ;uid 
unpardonable oifence to the Government. 

With them were mingled their preachers, men 
who had spurned at the indulgence offered by Go¬ 
vernment, and preferred assembling their flocks iii 
the wilderness, to worsliipping in temples built by 
hum^ hands, if their doing the latter should be 
oonstmed to admit any right on the part of their 
rulers to interfere with the supremacy of the Kirk. 
The other class of councillors were such gentlemen 
of small fortune, and substantial farmers, as a sense 
of intolerable oppression had induced to take arms 
and join the insurgents. These also had their clergy - 


men with them; and such divines, having many 
of them taken^vantage of the indulgence, were 
prepared to rcsist the measures of their more vio¬ 
lent bretliren, who proposed a declaration in which 
they should give testimony against the vvarranta 
and instnictions for indulgence as sinful and unlaw¬ 
ful acts. This delicate question had been passed 
over in silence in the first draught of the manifes¬ 
toes which they intended to publish of the rt‘asons 
of their gathering in arms; but it had been stirred 
anew during Balfour’s absc'uce, and, to his great 
vexation, he now found that both parties had opened 
upon it in full cry,—Macbriar, Kettledrummle, and 
other teacliers of the wanderers, being at tho very 
springtide of polemical discussion with Peter Pound- 
text, the indulged pastor of Miliiwood’s parish, who, 
it seems, had e’en girded liimself with a broadswoi’d, 
but, ere he was called upon to fight for tho good 
cause of presbytery in the field, was numfully de¬ 
fending his own dogmata in the council. It was 
the din of this conflict, maintained chiefly between 
Poundtext and Kcttledrmnmlc, together with the 
clamour of their adherents, which had saluted Mor¬ 
ton’s cars upon r.])proacliing the cottage. Indeed, 
as both the divines were men well gifted with w'ords 
and lungs, and each fierce, ardent, and intolerant 
in defence of his own doctrine, prompt in tho recol¬ 
lection of texts w'lierewith tliey battered each other 
without mercy, and ileeply impressed with the im¬ 
portance of the subject of discussimi, tlio noise of 
the debate betwixt them fell little short of tlial 
which might have attended im actual bodily eoii- 
tliet. 

Burley, scandalized at tho disunion implied iu 
this virulent strife of tongucM, interposed between 
tlie disputants, and, by some general remarks on 
the unseasoriablencss of discord, a soothing address 
to the vanity of each party, imd the exertion of the 
authority whieli his servie(\s in tliat day’s victory 
entitled him to lussumc, atleiigtli succeeded in pre¬ 
vailing upon them to adjourn fartlier discussion of 
the controvi'rsy. But altliough Kettledrummle and 
Poundtext, were thus for the time silenced, they 
continued to eye each other like two dogs, who, 
Jiaviiig been separated by tho authority of their 
nijLsters while fighting, liave retreated, each beneath 
tho chair of liis owiu^r, still w^ateliing each other’s 
motions, and indicating, by occasional gi’owls, by 
the erected bristles of the back and ears, and by the 
red glance of the eye, tliat their discord Is unap- 
pe;used, and that they only wait the first opportunity 
afforded by any general movement or commotion 
ill the company, to fly once more at each other’s 
throats. 

Balfour took advantage of the momentary pause 
to present to the couiieil Mr Henry Morton of 
Mill!wood, as one iouehed with a sense of the evils 
of the times, and willing to peril goods and life 
in the precious cause for which Ids father, the re¬ 
nowned Silas Morton, had given in Ids time a soul- 
stirring testimony. Morton was instantly received 
with the right hand of fellowsldp by his ancient 
pastor, Pomidtext, and by those among the insur¬ 
gents who supported the more moderate principles. 
The others muttered something about Erastianism, 
and reminded each other in whispers, that Silas 
Morton, once a stout and worthy servant of tho 
Covenant, hail been a backslider in the day when 
the resolutioners had led the way in owning tho 
authority of Charles Stuart, thereby maldng a ga? 
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iviit?reat tiie preeewt tyrant was afterwards brought 
in, to tlie oppression both of Kirk md country. 
Hiey added,, however, that, on this gmt day of 
eaJIiiig, they would not refuse society with any who 
should put Iiand to the plough; and so Morton was 
installed in his office of leader and councillor, if not 
with the full approbation of his colleagues, at least 
without any formal or avowed dissent. They pro¬ 
ceeded, on Burley’s motion, to divide airiong them¬ 
selves t))e command of tlie men who liad assembled, 
and whose numbers were daily increasing. In this 
partition, the insurgents of Poundtox^t’s parish and 
congregation were naturally placed under the com¬ 
mand of Morton ; an arrangement mutually agree¬ 
able to both parties, as he w'as recommended to 
rJieir confidence, as well by liis personal qualities 
ns his having been bom among them. 

When this task was accomplished, it became ne¬ 
cessary to detennirie wliat use wjis to be made of 
tlieir victory. Morton’s hciU't tlirobbed liigh wiien 
he heiird the Tower of Tillietudleni named as one 
of the moat important positions to be seized upon. 
It commanded, as we have often noticed, the pass 
between the more wild and the more fertile country, 
and must furnish, it was [liausibly urged, a strong¬ 
hold and place of rendezvous to the cavaliers and 
malignants of the district, supposing the insurgents 
w'ere to march onward and leave it uninvested. 
This measure w-as pai'ticularly urged jis necessary 
by Ponndtext and those of his immediate followers, 
whose habitations and families might be exposed to 
great severities, if this strong place w’ere permitted 
to rcn)ain in possession of the royalists. 

‘‘ 1 opine,” said Poundtoxt,—for, like the otlier 
divines of the period, ho had no hesiUtion in offer¬ 
ing his advice upon miliniry matters, of which he 
w’i'is profoundly ignorant—“ 1 opine that we should 
take in and raze that stronghold of the woman 
Lady Margaret Belhaiden, even though we should 
build a fort and raise a mount against it; for the 
race is a rebellious iind a bloody race, and their 
hand has been heavy on the children of the Cove¬ 
nant, both in the former and the latter times. Their 
hook hath been in our noses, and their bridle be¬ 
twixt our jaws.” 

“ What are their means and men of defence'” 
said Burley. “ The place is strong ; I ml 1 cannot 
conceive tliat tw o women can make it good against 
a host.” 

“ There is also,” said Ponndtext, “ IL'irrisou the 
steward, and John Cudyill, even the lady’s cliief 
butler, who boasteth himself a man of wjirfrom his 
youth upward, and who spread the banner against 
ibe good cause with that man of Belial, James 
(jimhamo of Montrose.” 

“ Pshaw!” returned Burley, scornfully—“ a but¬ 
ler!” 

Also, there is that ancient malignant,” repli(;d 
Poundtext, “ Miles Bellendeu of Cham wood, whose 
hands have been dipped in the blood of the saints.” 

“ If that,” said Burley, “ be Miles Bellendeu, 
the brotlier of Sir Arthur, he is one whose sword 
will not turn back from battle; but ho must now 
be stricken in years.” 

There was word in the country as I rode along,” 
^add another of tlie council, “ that so soon as they 
heard of the victory whicli has been given to us, 
they caused shut the gates of the tower, iind called 
in men, and collected ammunition. They were ever 
1 fierce ami a malignant house.” 


- —-- -- —— -- — 

“ We will not, with my consent,” said Bnrjijr^ 
" engage in a siege which may consume 4imef'we 
must rush forward, and follow our advantage by 
occupjTlig GJasgfjw; for 1 do not fear that the troops 
we have this day beaten, even with the assistance 
of my Lord Ross’s regiment, will judge it safe to 
await our coming/’ 

“ Uowbeit,” said Poundtext, “ we may display 
a banner before the Tower, and blow a trumpet, 
and summon them to come forth. It may be that 
tliey will give over tlie place into our mercy, though 
they be a rebellious people. And we will summon 
the women to come forth of tlieir stronghold, that 
is, Lady Margaret Bellenden and her grand-daugh¬ 
ter, and Jenny Dennison, which is jugirl of an en» 
snaring eye, and the otlier maids, and we will give 
them a safe-conduct, and send them in peace to the 
city, even to the town of Edinburgh. But John 
Gudyill, and Hugh Harrison, and Miles Bellenden, 
we will rebtrain w'itli fetters of iron, even as tliey, 
in times bypast, have done to the martyred saaite.” 

“ Who talks of safe-conduct and of peace 
a shrill, broken, and overstrained voice, from the 
crowd. 

“ Peace, brother Habakkuk,” said Macbriar, in 
a sootliing tone, to the speaker. 

“ 1 will not hold my peace,” reiterated the strange 
and unnatural voice; “ is this a time to speak of 
peace, when the earth (juakes, luid tlie mountains 
are rent, and the rivei’s are changed into blood, and 
tbe tw^o-edged sword is drawn from the sheath to 
drink gore as if it were water, and dcvoui’ flesh as 
the fire devoni*s dry stubble 

While he spoke thus, the orator struggled for¬ 
ward to the inner part of the circle, and presented 
to Morton’s wondering eyes a figure worthy of such 
a voice and such languuge. The rugs of a dress 
which bad once been black, added to the tattered 
fragments of a shepherd’s plaid, composed a cover¬ 
ing scarce lit for the purposes of deciuicy, much less 
for those of warmth or comfort. A long beard, a.' 
white as snow, hung down on his breast, and 
gled with bushy, uncombed, grizzled hair, whidg 
hung in elf-looks around his wild and staring visagfL 
The features .seemed to he extenuated by penur^ 
and famine, until they hardly retainetl the likenei^ J 
of a human aspect. Tlie eyes, grey, wild, and wan¬ 
dering, evidently betokened a bewildered imagina¬ 
tion. He held in his hand a nisty sword, clotted 
with l>lood, as his long lean hands, whicli were 
garnished at the extremity with nails like eagle’s 
claws. ' 

In the name of Heaven, who is he?” said 
Morton, in a whisper to Poundtext, — surprised, 
shocked, and even startled, at this ghastly appa¬ 
rition, which looked more like tlie resurrection of 
some cannibal priest, or ilniid red from liia human 
sacrifice, than like an earthly morial. 

It is Habakkuk Mucklew'i*a^i,” answered 
Poundtext, in tlie same tone, ‘‘ wdiora the enemy 
have long detained in captivity in forts and castles, 
until his understanding liath departed from, liim, 
and, as I fear, an evil demon hath possessed ihim. 
Nevertheless, our violent bretliren will have IK that 
ho speaketli of the spirit, and tliat they fruot^ by 
his pouring forth.” 

Here he was interrupted by Mucklewrath, who 
cried, in a voice that made tlie very beams of the 
roof quiver—“ Who talks of peace and safe-eon- 
duct I who speaks of mercy to the Woody house of 
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‘^(UltmalJgnaiits i I say, take the infaiils and dash 
thSI^ against the stones—take the daughters and 
tlie motihers of the house, and hurl them from the 
oattlements of their teast, that the dogs may fatten 
on their blood as they did on that of Jezabel, the 
spouse of Ahab^ and that their carcasses may be 
dimg to the face of^ the field even in tlie portion of 
their fathers i” 

^ He speaks right,” said more than one sullen 
voice from behind. We will be honoured with little 
service in the great cause, if we ali'eady make fair 
weatlier with Heaven’s enemies.” 

‘‘ Tills is utter ab nnination and daring impiety,” 
said Morton, unable to contain his indignation— 

What blessing can you expect in a cause, in I 
which you listen to the mingled ravings of madness 
and atrocity ? ” 

‘‘ Husli, young man ! ” said Kettledrummle, “ and 
reserve thy censure for that for which thou const 
render a reason. It is not for thee to judge into 
what vessels the spiiit may be poured.” 

* We judge of the tree by the fruit,” said Pomid- 
text, and aJlow not that to be of divine inspiration 
that coutmdicts the divine laws.” 

“ You forgot, brother Pound text,” said Macbriar, 

“ that these are tlie latter days, wlien signs and 
wonders sliall be multiplied.” 

Pound text stood forward to reply; but, eve he 
could articulate a word, the insane preacher broke 
in with a sci'eam that drowned all competition. 

‘‘Who talks of signs and wonders! Am not I 
Habakkuk Mucklewratli, whose name is changed 
to Magor-Missabib, because 1 mn made a terror 
unto myself and unto all that are around me? — 1 
heard it—When did 1 liear it? — was it not in the 
Tower of tlie Bass, that overliangetli the wide wild 
sea?—and it. howled in the winds, and it roared 
in the billows, and it screamed, and it whistled, 
and it clanged, with the screams and tlie clang and 
’.the whistle of tlie sea-birds, as they floated, and 
^vv, and dropped, and dived, on the bosom of the 
-I saw it—Where did I see it?—was it 
(^pt from the high peaks of Dumbarton, when 1 
(^^ked w'estward upon the fertile land, and north- 
on tljc wild Highland hills; when the clouds 
.p,athered and the tempest came, and the lightnings 
! of heaven flashed in sheets as wide as the banners 
j of an host?—What did I see ?—Dead corpses and 
wounded horses, the rushing togetlier of battle, and 
garments rolled in blood,—Wliat lieai’d I ?—The 
voice that cried, Slay, slay—smite—slay utterly— 
let not your eye have pity! slay utterly, old and 
young, the maiden, the cliild, and the woman whose 
head is grey !—Defile the house, and fill the courts 
with the slmn ! ” 

“We receive the command t” exclaimed more 
than one of the company. “ Six days he hath not 
spoken nor broken bread, and now his tongue is 
unloosed :—We receive the command,—ashehatli 
said, so will we do.” 

Astonished, disgusted, and horror-struck at what 
he had seen and heard, Morton turned away from 
the cirde and left the cottage. He was followed by 
Bur^, who had his eye on liis motions. 

“ Whither ai‘e you going ? ” said the latter, taking 
him by the arm. 

“ Anywhere,— I care not whither; but here I 
will abide no longer.” 

“ Art thou so soon weary, young man I ” answered 
Burley. “ Thy hand is but now put to the plough, 


and wouldst thou already abandon it I I» this U*y 
adherence to the cause of tliy father ? ” 

“ No cause,” replied Morton, indignantly—“ no 
cause can prosper, so conducted. One party declares 
for the ravings of a bloodthirsty madman.; another 
leader is an old scholastic pedant; a third”—-lie 
stopped, and his companion continued the sentence 
—“ Is a desperate homicide, thou wouldst say, like 
Jolm Balfour of Burley? — 1 can bear thy miscoii- | 
struction without resentment Thou dost not con¬ 
sider, that it is not men of sober and self-seeking 
minds, who arise in these days of wrath to execute 
judgment and to accomplish deliverance. Hadst 
thou but seen the armies of England, during her 
Parliament of 1640, whose ranks were filled with i 
sectaries and enthusiasts, wilder tlian the anabap- j 
tists of Munster, thou wouldst have liad more cause j 
to marvel; and yet these men were unconquered ; 
ou tlie field, and tlieir hands wrought marvellous | 
things for the liberties of the liuid.” i 

“ But their affairs,” replied Morton, “ were wisely 
conducted, an<l tlie violence of their zeal expended | 
itself in their exhortations and seimioiia, without j 
bringing divisions into their councils, or cruelty | 
into their conduct. 1 have often heard my fatlier j 
say so, and protest, that he wondered at iiotiiing ; 
so much as the contrast between the extravagance ; 
of tlieir religiohs tenets, and the wisdom and mo- | 
deration with which they conducted their civil and I 
military affaij* 8 . But our councils seem all one wild | 
chaos of confusion.” 

“ Thou must have patience, Henry Morton,” an¬ 
swered Balfour; “ tliou must not leave the cause of 
thy i-cligion and 001111117 either for one wild word, or 
one extravagant action. 1 lear me. 1 liave already 
persuaded tJie wiser of our friends, that the coun- 
cilloi*s are too numerous, and that we cannot expect 
tliat the Midianites sliall, by so lai’ge a number, be 
delivered into our hands, They have heiu'keiied 
to my voice, and our assemblies will be shortly ix;- 1 
duced within sucli a number as can eousult and act { 
together; and in them thou shalt have a free voicCj | 
as well as in ordering our affairs of war, and pro i 
tecting those to whom mercy should be shown— j 
Ai*t thou now satisfied ? ” j 

“ It will give me pleasure, doubtless,” answered ; 
Morton, “ to bo the means of softening the hoiTors , 
of civil war; and 1 will not leave the post 1 have j 
taken, unless 1 see measures adopted at which my 1 
conscience revolts. But to no bloody executions ! 
after quarter asked, or slaughter without trial, wiil 
1 lend countenance or sanction; and you may de 
pend on my opposing them, with both heart and 
band, as constantly and resolutely, if attempted by j 
our own followers, as when they are the w’ork of j 
the enemy.” 

Balfour waved his hand impatiently. 

“ Thou wilt find,” he said, “ that tJie stubborn 
and liard-hearted generation with whom we deal, 
must be chastised with scorpions ere their liearts be 
humbled, and ere tliey accept the punishment of 
their iniquity. The word is gone forth against them, 

‘ I will bring a sword upon you tliat shall avenge 
the quarrel of my Covenant.’ But what ia done 
shall be done gravely, and with discretion, likjii 
that of the woi*thy James Melvin, who executed 
judgment on tho tyrant and oppressor, CardhuU 
Beaton.” 

“ I own to you,” replied Morton, “ that 1 feel still 
more abhorrent at cold-hlooded and premeditated 
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cruelty, than at that which is practised in the Iicat 
I of 3»al and resentment.” 

I ^ Thou art yet but a youtlj,” replied Balfour, 

; and hast not learned how light in the balance are 
; a few drops of blood in comparison to the \veight 
I and importance of this great national testimony, 
i But be not afraid,— thyself shall vote and judge in 
i these matters; it may be we shall see little cause to 
i -trive togetlier anent them.” 

With this concession Morton was compelled to 
I be satisfied for the present; and Burley left him, 
advising him to lie down and get some rest, as the 
iiorit would probably move in the morning. 

And you,” answered Morton,—“ do not you go 
I to rest also ? ” 

; “ No,” said Burley; “ my eyes must not yet know 

slumber. This is no work to be done lightly. I 
have yet to jierfect the choosing of the committee 
I of leaders, and 1 will call you by times in the morn- 
j ing, to be present .at their consultation.” 

He turned away, and left Morton to his repose, 
i The place in which he found himself was not ill 
; adapted for the purpose, being a sheltered nook, 
beiKiath a large rock, well protected from the pre- 
j vailing wind. A quantity of moss, with which the 
! ground was overspread, made a. couch soft enough 
for one who had suffered so much hardship and 
anxiety. Morton wrapped himself in the horse¬ 
man’s cloak wliich he had still retained, stretched 
himself on the ground, and had not long indulged 
in melancholy rofioctions on the state of the coun- 
! try and upon his own condition, ere ho was relieved 
: from tliem by deoj) and sound slumber, 
j 'Die rest of the army slept on the ground, dis- 
j persed in groups, which chose their beds on the 
fields as they could best find shelter and conve- 
i niencc. A few of the principal leaders held wake- 
I fill conference with Burley on tlie state of tlieir 
affairs, and some watchmen w^re appointed, wdio 
, Ivept themselves on the alert by chanting psalms, 
or listening to the exercises of the more gifted ol’ 
till dr uuinber 


CHAPTER XXllI. 

i (Jot with much ease—now merrilv to horse. 

! 'Ilcnri/IV. Parti. 

, With the first peep of day Henry awoke, and 
foumi the faithful Cuddic standing beside liim witli 
portmanteau in his hand. 

I hao been just putting your honour’s things 
in readiness agtxiii ye were waiving,” said Cuddie, 
as is my duty, seeing ye liao been sac glide as to 
I tak me into your service.” 

‘‘ I take you into my service, Cuddie?” said 
Morton; you must be dreaming.” 

Na, na, stir,” answered Cuddie; “ didna Isay, 
w'hen I w;u> tied on the horse yonder, that if ever 
ye gat loose I would be your servant, and ye didna 
say no ? and if tliat isiia hiring, 1 kenna what is. 
^ e gae me nae ai Ics, indeed, but ye had gieii mo 
eneugh before at Milnvvood.” 

‘‘ VVell, Cuddie, if you insist on taking the 

chance of my unprosperous fortunes”- 

( ** Ou ay, I’se warrant us a* prosper weed cnciigh,” 

t answered Cuddie, cheeringly, ‘‘ an anos iny auld 
i mithcr was weel putten up. I hae begun the cam- 
! jiaigning trade at an end that is c^asy eneugh to 
I learn.” 


Pillaging, I suppose?” said Morton, “ for 
else could you come by that portmanteau?” 

“ I wotna if it’s pillaging, or how yc ca’t,” said 
Cuddic; “ but it comes natural to a body, and it’s 
a profitable trade. Our folk had tirleci the dead 
dragoons as bare as bawbees before we w’ero loose 
amaist. — But when I saw the Whigs a* w'eel yokit 
by tlic lugs to Kettledrummle and the other chicld, 

I set off at the lang trot on iny ain errand and your 
honour’s. Sae I took up the syke a wee bit, away 
to the right, where I saw the marks o’ mony a hoi*se- 
foot, and sure enough 1 cam to a place where there 
had been some clean leatherin’, and a’ the puir 
chields were lying there buskit wi’ their claes just 
as they had put them on that morning—naebody 
had found out that pose o’ carcagos—and wha suld 
be in the midst thereof (as my mither says) but 
oim auld acquaintance, Sergeant Bothwell ? ” 

“ Ay! has that man fallen ?” said Morton. 

Troth has ho,” answered Cuddie; and his een 
were open and liis brow bent, and his teeth clencH’^^' \ 
thegiiher, like the jaws of a tmp for foumarts wf?« 
the spring’s doim—I was amaist feared to look*^ 
him; however, I thought to hae turn about wi’ b'. 
and sae 1 e’en riped his pouches, as he had dudv, 
mony anhonester man’s; and here’s your ain sillei 
again (or your uncle’s, which is the same) that he 
got at Milnwood that unlucky night that made us 
a’ sodgers thegithcr.” 

There can be no harm, Cuddie,” said MoHon, 

‘‘ in making use of this money, since we know how 
he Clime by it; but you must divide with me.” 

Bide a wee, bide a wee,” said Cuddie. “ Weel, 
and there ’a a bit ring ho had hinging in a black 
ribbon doun on his breast. I am thinking it baa 
been a love-token, puir fallow—there’s naebody 
sac rough but tliey hao aye a kind heart to the lasses 
—and there’s a book wi’ a wheen papers; and I 
got twa or three odd things, tliat I’ll keep to mysell. 
forby.” 

Upon my word, you have made a very success' 
ful foray for a beginner,” said his new master. 

“ Haena I e’en now ? ” said Cuddie, with grea 
exultation. “ I tauld ye 1 wasiia that dooms stupid ; 
if it cam to lifting things.—And forby, I hae got 
ten twa glide horse. A feckless loon of a Straveif' 
weaver, that lias left his loom and his beiii house to 
sit skirling on a caiild hill-side, had catched twa 
di*agoon naigs, and he could neither gar them hup 
nor wind, sae he took a gowd noble for them baith 
— I suld hae tried him wi’ half the siller, but it’s 
an unco ill place to get change in—Ye’ll find the 
siller’s missing out o’ Both well’s purse.” 

“ You have made a most excellent and useful 
purchase, Cuddie;—but what is tliat portmanteau ? ” 

“ The pockmantle ? ” answered Cuddie ; “ it was 
Lord Evimdale’s yesterday, and it’s yours the day. 

I fand it aliint the bush o’ broom yonder— Ilka dog 
has its day—Ye ken what the auld sang says. 


‘ Tiikc turn about, mither, quo’ Tam o’ the Linn. 

“ And, spealdng o’ that, I maun gang and see al# 
my mither, puir auld body, if your honour hf* 
ony immediate commands.” 

“ But, Cuddie,” said Morton, I really 
take these things from you without some recon^*, 
pense.'*^ 

Hout fie, stir,” answered Caddie, " ye suld ay© 
bo taking,—for recompense, ye may think about 
that some other time— 1 liae seen gey weel to my- 
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slU^’ some tilings that fit me bettor. Wliat could 
I doSri^ Lord Evandalc’s braw claes? Sergeant 
liothwell’s will serve me weel eneugh.” 

I\'ot being able to prevail on tlie self-constituted 
and disinterested follower to accept of anything for 
himself out of these warlike spoils, Morton resolved 
to take the first opportunity of returning Lord 
Kvandale’s property, supposing him yet to he alive; 
and, in the meanwhile, did not hesitate to avail 
himself of Cuddle’s prize, so far as to appropriate 
some chauge;3 of linen, and other trilling articles 
amongst those of more value which the portman¬ 
teau contained. 

He then hastily looked over the pa]>ers which 
were found in Bothwell’a pocket-book. Tiiese were 
of a miscellaneous desenption, 41 le roll of his 
troop, with the name of those absent on furlough, 
memorandums of tavern-bills, and lists of delin¬ 
quents w'ho might be nuide subjects of fine and per¬ 
secution, first presented themselves, along with a 
of a wamiiit from tlie Privy Council to arrest 
’ ^^^feiiii persons of distinction therein named. In 
pocket of the boolv were one or two com- 
whicli Bothwell had lield at different times, 
./lO certificates of his services abroad, in whicli his 
conrage and military talents were highly praised. 
But the most remarkable paper was an accurate 
account of his genealogy, with reference to many 
documents for establishment of its authenticity;— 
subjoined was a list of the ample }>()sscssions of the 
forfeited Earls of Bothwell, and a particular account 
of the proportions in which King James VI. liad 
f)estowed tliem on the courtiers and no])ility, by 
whoso descendants tlioy w'ere at present actually 
j) 0 sscssed ; beneath this list w-as w^ritten, in red let¬ 
ters, in the hand of the deceased, JJaud Immemory 
F. S. F. B.y the initials probably intimating Francis 
rftew'art, Earl of Bothwell. 4’o these docuineiits, 
w-hich strongly painted the character and feelings 
‘‘Ol'their deceased proprietor, were added some which 
^Jjjmwed him in a light greatly dift'erciit from that 
whtCh we have Ifitherto presented liim to the 
tiibader. 

taj. In a secret pocket of the book, which IVlortou did 
wapt discover without some trouble, w^erc one or tw'o 
-'.otters, written in a beautiful female liand. They 
were dated about twenty years back, bore no ad¬ 
dress, and were subscribed only by initials. With- 
f)ut having time to peruse them accurakJy, Morton 
perceived that they contained tlie elegant yet fond 
expressions of female affection directed tow^ards an 
object whose jealousy they eiidcavoui’ed to soothe, 
and of wliose luastv, suspicious, and impatient tem¬ 
per, tlie writer seemed gently to complain. The 
ink of these manuscripts had faded by time, and, 
notwithstanding the great care wliicli had obviously 
been taken for tlieir preservation, they were in one 
or two places chafed so as to be illegible. 

“ It matters not,” (tliese words were written on 
tlie envelope of that which had .suffered most), “ I 
’ -ive them by heart.” 

he iTith these letters was a lock of liair w'rajiped 
the Copy of verses, written obviously with a feeling 
Durljr atoned, in Morton’s opinion, fur the rough- 
of the poetry, and the conceits wdtli which it 
lllounded, according to the taste of the period: 

Thy hue, dear pledge, is pure !Uid briglit. 

Aft in tliat weU-reraember’d night. 

When first tliy mystic braid mw wove, 

A&d first taj Agnes whisper’d love. 


hiiK-e the,!, how often liast tlioii pn^as'd 
I The torrid zon»* of tins wild hreast, 

! Whose \ypith and hate have sworn to dv.oll 

With the first sin wlncli peopled hell ! 

A brenst wlio.se blood's a troubled octini, 

I'lach throb the cartliquako’s wild commotion : 

<), if such clime thou enust endure, 

Yet keep thy Ime un.stained and pure. 

Wliat e()nquc.st o’er each erring tJiought 
Of tlmt fierce realm had Agnes wrought! 

1 had not wander'd wild and wide, 

With such an angel lor my gviide; 

IS or licaveti nor earth could tlien reprove me, 

If she had lived, mid lived to love me, 

Kot then this world » wild joys had been 
To me one savage hunting-scene, 

JMy solo delight the headlong race, 

AikI frantic hui'ry of the cliasc, 

I To start, pur.sue, and bring to bay, 

Hush in, drag down, and rend my prey 
Then from the carea.ss turn awiiy; 

Mine ireful mood had sweetnes.s himed. 

And soothed each wound whlcli pride influnted ; — 

A’es, (iod and man might now approve me. 

If thou liatlst lived, and lived to love me ! 

As he fini-slicd reading these lines, Morton could 
: not forbear rcllecting witli compjission on tho fate 
! of this singular and most unhappy being, who, it 
; appeared, while in the lowest state of degi’adation, 
■ and almost of contempt, had his recollections con- 
1 tinually fixed on the high sbition to which hlsbirtl) 
I seemed to entitle him; and, while plunged in gross 
licentiousness, was in secret looking back witli bit- 
I ter remorse fo the period of his youth, during which 
i be liau nourished a virtuous, though unfortunate 
! attachment, 

“ Alas I what an? wc,” said Morton, that our 
i best and most praiseworthy feelings can be thus 
j debased and depraved—that honourable pride can 
' sink into haughty and desperate indifference for 
I general opinion, and tho sorrow of blighted affeo- 
' tion inhabit the same bosf>m which licence, revenge, 
and rapine, have chosen for their citadel ? But it 
, is tlio same througliout: the liberal principles of 
I one man sink into cold and unfeeling indifference; 
j the religious zeal of another hurries him into frantic 
I and savage enthusiasm. Our resolutions, our pas- 
; sions, arc lilvc the waves of the .sea, and, without 
I the aid of Him who foniicd tlie human breast, we 
: cannot say to its tides, ^ Thus fur shall yo come, 
and no fartlier.’ ” 

While lie thus moralized, he raised his eyes, and 
; observ'ed that Burley stood befori* him. 

I “ Already awake said that leader—“ It is well, 

I and shows zeal to tread the path before you. What 
papers are these he coiitiuued. 

Morton gave him some brief account of Cuddie's 
successful marauding Jiurty, and handed him the 
pocket-book of Ihdhwell, with its contents. The 
Caracroniaii lea<Ier loolvcd with some attention on 
such of the papers as related tt) military affairs, or 
public business ; but when he came to the verses, 
he threw them from him with contempt. 

“ 1 little thought,” ho said, “ when, by the bless¬ 
ing of God, 1 piLssed my sword three times through 
the body of that arch tool of cruelly and persecu* 
tion, that a character so desperate and so danger¬ 
ous could have stooped to an art as trifling as it is 
profane. But 1 see that Satan can blemd tho most 
different qualities in his well-beloved and cboseu 
agents, and that the same hand which can wield a 
club ora slaughter-wea})on against the j^odiy in tho 
valley of destruction, can touch a tinkling lute, or 
a gittern, to soothe the ears of the dancing daugh¬ 
ters of perdition in their Vanity Fair.” 

i’our ideas of duty, then,” said Morton, “ ©x- 
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I elude love of tlie fine arte, which have been sup- 
I posed in general to purify and to elevate the mhid V* 

I To me, young man,” answered J3urley, ‘‘ and 
to those who think as I do, the pleaeures of this 
world, under whatever name disguised, are vanity, 
as its grandeur and power are a snare. We have 
hut one object on earth, and that is to build up tlie 
temple of the Lord.” 

“ I have heard my father observe,” replied Mor¬ 
ton, “ that many who assumed power in the name 
of Heaven, were as severe in its exercise, and as 
unwilling to part witli it, as if they had been solely 
moved by the motives of worldly ambition—But 
I of this another time. Have you succeeded in ob- 
, taining a committee of the council to be nomiiia 
j ted?” 

I I have,” answered Burley. The number is 
limited to six, of which you ai’e one, and I come to 
call you to tli^ir deliberations.” 

Morton accompanied him to a sequestered gi*ass- 
plot, where their colleagues awaited them. In this 
delegation of authority, the two principal factions 
which divided the tumultuary army had each taken 
care to send three of them own number. On tlie 
part, of the Camcroniaiis, were Burley, Macbriar, 
and Keitledrurnmle; and on that ol the moderate 
party, Poundtext, Henry Mort<m, and a small pr«)- 
prietor called the Laird of Langcale. Thus the two 
parties were equally balanced by their represen- 
tjitives in the committee of management, although 
it seemed likely that those of tlie most violent opi¬ 
nions were, as is usual in such cases, to possess and 
exert tlie greater degree of energy. Their debate, 
lu)wevor, was conducted more like men of this world 
than could have been expected from their conduct 
on the preceding evening. After rnabirely consider¬ 
ing their means and situation, and the probultle 
increase of their iiunibers, they agreed that they 
w<mld keep their position for that day, in order to 
refresh their men, and give time to reijiforcenieiits 
to join them, and that, on the next morning, they 
would direct their march towards Tillietudlem, and 
summon that strongliold, as they expressed it, of 
malignancy. If it was not suiTendered to their 
smnmoiis, they resolved to try the cflect of a brisk 
assault; and, should that miscarry, it was settled 
that they should leave a part of their number to 
blockade the place, and reduce it, if [>os.sible, by 
famine, while their main bcKly should march for¬ 
ward to drive Clavcrhousc imd Lord Ross from the 
town of Glasgow. Such was the determination of 
the council of managemeut; and thus Morton’s lirst 
enterprise in active life was likely to be the attack 
f»f a castle belonging to the parent of his mistress, 
and defended by lier relative, Major Bellcnden, to 
whom he poreonally owed many obligations! lie 
folt fully tlie embarrassment of his situation, yet 
consoled himself with the rejection, that his newly 
acquired power in the insurgent army would give 
him, at all events, the means of extending to the 
inmates of Tillietudlem a protection wiiich no otlier 
circumstance could have alforded tliem;—and he 
was not witliout hoj.>e that he might be able to 
mediate such an accommodation betwixt them and 
the Presbyterian army, as should secure them a safe 
j neutrality during the war which w'jis about to cii"- 
sue. 


CHAPTEE XXIV. 

There came a kiiij;ht from the lleid ef ibiA, 

His steed was dreneh'd in blood and rain. 

FniLAi. 

We must now reton to the fortress of Tillic- 
tudlem and its inhabitaiits. The morning, being tlie 
first after the battle of Loudon-hUl, dawncil 
upon its battlements, and the defended hod already 
resumed the labours by which they proposed to 
render the place tenable, when the watchman, who 
w’as placed in a high turret called the Wardei^’s 
Tow'er, gave the signal that a horseman was ap¬ 
proaching. As he came nearer, his dress indicated 
an officer of the Life-Guai’ds; and the slow'ness of 
his horse’s pace, as well as tlie manner in wliich 
the rider stooped on tlie saddle-bow, plainly showed 
that he was sick or wounded. The wicket was in¬ 
stantly opened to receive him, and Lord Evandale 
rode into the court-yard, so reduced by loss of bloody 
that he was unable to dismount witliout assistoce 
As he entered the hall, leaning upon a servant, 
ladies shrieked with surprise and terror; for, pale 
as death, stained woth blood, his regimentals soiled 
and tom, and his hair matted and disordered, he 
resembled rather a spectre than a humaJi being. 
But their next exclamation was that of joy at his 
escape. 

Thank God!” exclaimed Lady Margaret, “ tliat 
you are here, and have escaped the hands of tlie 
bloodthirsty nnirderera who have cut off so many 
of the king’s loyal servants 1 ” 

‘‘ Thank God I ” added Edith, that you are here 
and in safety! We have dreaded the worst. But 
you are wounded, and 1 fear we have little tlie 
means of ashisting you.” 

“ My wounds are only sword-cuts,” answered the 
young nobleman, as he reposed himself on a seat; 

“ the pain is not worth mentioning, and 1 should 
not even feel exhausted but for the loss of blood.^ I 
But it was not my purpose to bring uiy weakn^ 
to add to your danger and distress, but to 
them, if possible. What can I do for you? — BerniH 
me,” he added, addressing Lady Margaret—“ per¬ 
mit me to think and act as your sou, my dear ina- 
dani—as y6ur brother, Edith!” 

He pronounced the last part of the sentence with 
some emphasis, as if he feared that tli© apprehen¬ 
sion of his pretensions, as a suitor might render his 
proffered services anacceptable to Miss Beliendeu. 
She was not insensible to his delicacy, but there 
was no time for exchange of sentimeute. 

“We are preparing for our defence,” said the old 
lady witli great dignity ;—“ ray brother has taken 
charge of our garrissou, and, by the grace of God, 
we will give the rebels such a reception as the) 
deserve.” 

“ How gladly,” said Evandale, “ would 1 sliare 
in the defence of the Castle I But in my present 
state, 1 should lie but a burden to you— nay, some¬ 
thing worse; for, the knowledge that an officer of 
the Life-Guards was in the Castle would besufficieiit 
to make these rogues more desperately earnest to | 
possess themselves of it. if they find it defi^ded 
only by the family, they may possibly mareh^ to 
Glasgow rather than luttod an assault.” 

“ And caji you think so meanly of us, ray lord,” j 
said Edith, with the generous bu^ of feeling which 
woman so often evinces, and which hecomee her so 
well—her voice faltering tluxiuglt eagerness, and hei 
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! orlNcoiouring with the noble wannth which dic- 
IjUbd lAngua^—can y6u think so meanly of 
your friends, aa that they would permit such con- 
Biderations to interfere with their slieltenug and 
protecting you at a moment when you ai*e unable 
to defend yourself, and when the whole country is 
filled with tlie enemy ? Is there a cottage in Scot- 
tioid whose owners would j>ernnt a valued friend to 
leave it in such circuinstaiieos ? And can you think 
we will allow you to go from a castle which wo hold 
to be strong enougli for our own defence T’ 

^ Lord Evandalo need never think of it,” said 
Lady Margaret. ‘‘ 1 will dress liis w^ouiids myself; 
it i» all an old wife is fit for in war lime; but to 
quit the Castle of Tillietudlem when the sword of 
tlie enemy is drawn to slay him, — the meanest 
trooper that ever wore the king’s coat on his back 
should not do so, much less ray young Lord Eviui- 
dale.—Ours is not a house tluat ought to brook 
buch dishonour. The Tower of Tillietudlem has 
been too much dibtinguished bv the visit of his most 
sadl^l”- 

Here she was interrupted by the entrance of the 
>Lijor. 

We have taken a prisoner,, my dear uncle,” 
said Edith—“ a wounded prisoner, and he wants 
to escape hwi us. You must help us to keep him 
hy foiTc.” 

** Lord Evandalc! ” exclaimed the veteran. “ I 
am as much plejised when I got my first com¬ 
mission. Claveiiiouse rcqxatod you were killed, (jir 
missing at least.” 

I should have been slain, but for a friend of 
yours,” s:nd Lonl Evandalo, speaking with some 
emotion, and hemling his eyes on the grmmd, as if 
he wished to avoid seeing the impression that w-liat 
he was about to say would make upon Miss liellen- 
:len. “ I was unhorsed and defenceless, and the 
swoi’d raised to dispatch me, when young Mr Mor¬ 
ton, the prisoner for whom you interested yourself 
.i^toi’day morning, interposed in the most generous 
I iiraimer, preserved my life, and furnished me w'itli 
the means of etscaping.” 

As he ended the sentence, a painful curiosity 
)vercame his first resolution; he r;vised his eyes to 
IMitli’s face, and imagined lie could read in the 
glow of her cheek and the sjiarkie of her eye;, joy 
at healing of her lover’s sid'oty and fivedom, and 
triumph at his not having been left last in the race 
of generosity. Such, indeed, were her feelings; 
but tliey were also mingled with admiration of tlic 
ready frankness witli which Lord hAandal© had 
hastened to bear witness to the merit of a favoureti 
rival, and to acknowledge an obligation which, in 
all probability, lie would ratiier have owed to any 
other individual in the world. 

Major Bellonden, w ho w imld never have observed 
the emotions (yf either [Xirty, even had they been 
much more markedly expressed, contented himsvif 
with saying, “ Since H«»ry Morton lias influence 
with these rascals, I am glad he has so exerted it; 
but 1 hope he will get ckiar of tliem as soon as he 
oawQ. Indeed, I cannot doubt it. 1 know hia prin- 
cipl«|| and that ho detests their cant and hypocrisy. 
I have beard him laugh a tliousand times at tlie 
pedantry of tltat old presbyterian soountirei, Pound- 
text, who, after enjoying tiie indulgence cd' the 
Government for so many yews, has now, upon tlie 
very first rufile, slimvii himself in liis own proper 
colours, and set off, with tliree parts of liis crop¬ 


eared congregation, to join the host of the fanaiios 
—But liow (hd you escape after leaving tliie field 
my lord 1 ” 

“ I r<Hle for my life, as a recreant knight must,” 
answered Lord Evandale, smiling. “ I took Hie 
route where 1 thought I had least chance of meet¬ 
ing with any of tlie enemy, and I found shelter for 
several hours—you will hanlly guess where.” 

“ At Castle Er.ickl.^u, perhaps,” said laidy Mai*- 
garet, “ or in tlie huuhe of feonie other loyal genlie- 
man {” 

“ No, madam. 1 was repulsinl, under one mean 
pretext or luiotlier, from more than one house of 
that description, for fear of the enemy following 
my traces; but 1 found refuge in the cottage of a 
poor w'idow', wliose husbiuid liad been shot within 
these three moutlis by a party of our corps, and 
whose two sous are at this very moiiient with tlie 
insurgents.” 

“iihleed!” said I>ady Margaret Bwlkmdeii; “ and 
was a fanatic woman ca{»able of such generosity ? 
But she disapproved, I suppose, of the tenets of her 
family P’ 

“ Fur from it, madam,” continued the young no¬ 
bleman; “ she wa;j in principle a rigid rt'cusanf, but 
she saw my danger and distress, considered me as 
a follow-creature, and forg(-t that I w'as a cavaiier 
and a sohiier. She bound my wounds, and per¬ 
mitted me to rest upon her bed, ooncealed me from 
a party of the insurgents who were seeking for 
stragglere, supplied me witli food, and did not suf¬ 
fer me to leave my place of refuge until she Iwid 
learned that 1 had every ehaiieo of getting to this 
tower without danger.” 

“ It was nobly done,” said Miss Bellenden; “ and 
1 trust you vviJl have an opjxjrtunity of rew'arding 
her generosity. ’ 

1 am running up an arrear of obligation on uU 
sides, Miss Bellenden, during these unfortunate 
occurrence.^/’ replied Lord Evandalc; ‘"'but when I 
can attain the means of sliowing my gratitude, the 
will shall not be w-anting.” 

All now joined in pressing Lord Evandule to 
relinquish his intention of leaving the Castle; but 
tlie argument of .Major Bellenden proved tile most 
effectual. 

“ Vour presence in the Ca-stle will be most iiao- 
ful, if not absolutely necessary, my lord, in onler 
to maintain, by your authority, proper lUseipline 
among the fellows whom Claverhouse has left in 
g.arrisou here, and who do not prove to bo of tin 
must orderly description of inmates; ami, indeed 
we have the Colouei’.s authority, for that very pur- 
[«we, to defiiin any officer of hia regiment who 
might pass this woi) 

” 'fliat,” said Lord Evandale, “ in an unanswer¬ 
able argument, since it siiows me that my resid< net 
here may be useful, even in my present disabted 
state.” 

“ For your w'ounds, my lord,” said the .Major, 
** if my sister, Lady Bollemlon, w ill undertake to 
give battle to any feverish symptom, if such shouM 
appear, I will an.swer that my old 
Gideon Tike, shall dress a ficsk-wound with any 
of tlie iflcorporation of Barber-Surgeems. He luui 
enough of jH^ictico in Memtrose’s time, tor ^vo had 
few regularly-bred array chirurgcim.H, m you may 
well suppose. —You agi*©© to stay with u«, then F’ 

“ My reasons for leaving tUo Caatloj” sawi X-ord 
Evandalc, glancing a look towards Edith, “ though 
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they evidently seemed weighty, must needs give 
way to those which infer the power of serving you. 
May I presume, Major, to inquire into tlie means 
atul plan of defence whicli you have prepared? or 
can I attend you to examine the works ? ” 

It did not escai)e Miss Bclleiiden, that Lord 
liVandale seemed much exhausted both in body 
and mind. “ I think, air,” she said, addressing the 
Major, “ that since Lord livaudale condescends to 
become an officer of our garrison, you should begin 
by rendering him amenable to your authority, and 
oxtering him to his apartment, that he may ta.ko 
some rei’reslimeiit ere he enters on military discus¬ 
sions.” 

“ Edith is right,” said the old lady ; “ you must 
go instantly to b{'d, my lord, and talie some fe¬ 
brifuge, whicli I will prepare witli my own band; 
and my lady-in-waiting, Mistress Martha Weddell, 
shall make some friar’s-chicken, or something very 
light; 1 would not advise wine.—John Gudyill, let 
tlio housekeeper make ready the chamber of dais— 
Lord Evandale must lie down instantly. Pike will 
take off the dressings, and eximiiuc the state of the 
wounds.” 

These are melancholy preparations, madam,” 
said Lord Evandale, as he returned thanks to Lady 
Margaret, and was about to leave (he hall; “ but 
1 must submit to your ladyshiji’s directions, and 1 
tniat that your skill will soon make me a more able 
defender of your Castle that 1 am at present. Yon 
must render my body serviceable as soon as you 
Clin, for you have no use for iny head while you 
have Major J3eilendeu.” 

With these words he left the apartment. 

An excellent young man, and a modest,” said 
the Major. 

“ None of that conceit,” sfiiJ Lady Mai'garet, 
“ that often makes young folk suppose they know 
bettor how their complaints should be treated than 
people that have had experience.” 

And so generous and handsome a young noble¬ 
man,” said Jenny Dennison, who had entered du¬ 
ring the latter part of this convei'sntion, and wa.s 
now left alone with her mistress in the hall,—the 
Major returiiing to bis military cares, and Lady 
Margaret to her medical preparations. 

Edith only answered these encomiums wdth a 
sigli; but, although silent, she felt and knew better 
than any one how much they were merited by the 
person on whom they were bestowed. Jenny, how¬ 
ever, failed not to hdlow uj> her blow. 

After a’, it’s true that my Icddy says—there’s 
uae trusting a presbyterian; they are a’ faithless 
mau-sworn louns. Whae wad liae thought that 
young Miluwood and Cuddie Headrigg wad hae 
tiien on wi’ thae rebel blackgiuu'ds?” 

What do you mean by such improbable non¬ 
sense, Jenny ?” said her young mistress, very much 
displeased. 

“ i ken it’s no pleasing for you to hear, madam,” 
answered Jenny, luirdily, “and it’s ius little pleasant 
h>r me to tell; but as gude ye suld ken a’ about it 
sime as syne, for tlie baill Castle’s ringing vvi’t.” 

“ Ringing with what, Jenny? Have you a mind 
to di'ive me mad ? ” answered Edith, impatiently. 

“ Just that Henry Morton of Milnwood is out 
wi’ the rebels, and ane o’ their chief leaders.” 

“ It is a falsehood!” said Edith—“ a most base 
caluumy I and you are very bold to dare to repeat 
it to me. Henry Morton is incapable of such trea¬ 


chery to his king and country—snch cruelty to 
—to—to fill the iimogent and defenceless rictims, 

I mean, who must suffer in a civil war—I toll you 
he is utterly incapable of it, in every sense.” 

“ Dear! dear! Miss Edith,” iTplied Jenny, still 
constant to her text, “ they nitiim be better ac¬ 
quainted wi’ young men than I am, or ever wish'to 
be, that can tell preceescly what they’re capable 
or no capable o’. But there has been Trooper Tam, 
and another chitdd, out in bonnets and grey plaids, 
like couatiyiiicn, to rec(»n—reconnoitre—1 think 
John Gudyill ca’d it; and they hae been amang 
the rebels, and brought back word that they had 
se<‘n young Milnwood mounted on aiio o’ the dra¬ 
goon horses that was iaen at Loudon-hill, armed 
wi’ swords and pistols, like wha but him, and hand 
and glove wi’ the foremost o’ them, and dreoling 
and commanding the men; and Cuddle at the heels 
o’ him, in ane o’ Sergeant Bothwell’.s laced waist¬ 
coats, and a cockit hat with a bab o’ blue ribbands 
at it for the aiild cause o’ tlie Covenant (but Cud- 
die aye liked a blue ribband), and a mfHed s^Pk, 
like oiiy lord o’ the land—it sets the like o’ li^m, 
indeed! ” 

“ Jenny,” said her young mistre-ss, hastily, “ it 
is impossible tlicse men’s report can be true; my 
‘uncle has he.ard nothing of it at this instant.” 

“ Because Tam Halliday,” answered the hand¬ 
maiden, came in just hve minutes after Lord 
Evandale; and when he heard his lordship was in 
the C.*istle, he swore (the profane loon !) he would 
be d—d ere he would make the report, as be ca’d 
it, of his news to Major 15ellenden, since there 
was an otliccr of his ain regiment in the garrison. 

Sue he wad have said naetliing till Lord j^lvandale 
wakened the next morning; only he tauld me 
about it” (here Jenny looked a little down), “ just 
to vox me about Cuddie.” 

“ Poll! you silly girl,” said Edith, assiiming some 
courage—“ it is all a trick of that fellow to teaxe^' ‘xs 
you.” 

“ Na, madam, it canna be that, for John GudySi 
took tlie other dragoon (he's an auld hard-favoured 
man, 1 wotna his name) into the cellar, and gae 
him a hiss o’ brandy to get the news out o’ him, 
and be .said just the same as Tam Halliday, word 
h)r word; and Mr Gudyill was in sic a rage, that 
he tauld it a’ ower again to u.s, and says tlie haill 
rebellion is owing to the iioiiHeiisc o’ niy Loddy 
and tlie Major, ai.vl Loi’d Evandale, that begged oiR 
young Milnwood and Cuddie yesterday morning, 
for that, if they had suffered, the country wad hae 
been quiet—and trotli 1 am inuckle o’ that opinion 
mysell.” 

This last commont'lry Jenny added to her tale, 
in resentment of her mistress’s extreme and ob¬ 
stinate incredulity. She was instantly alarmed, 
however, by the effect which her news produced 
upon her young lady—an effect rendered doubly 
violent by the Higli-cliurch principles and preju¬ 
dices in which Miss Bclleiidcii had been educated* 
Her complexion became as pale as a coi-pso—-her 
respiration so difficult, that it was on the point oi 
altogether failing her—and her limbs so incx^ble 
of supporting her, tliat she sunk, rather tJuarsat, 
down upon one of Uie seats in the hall, and »^med 
on the «vo of fainting. Jenny tried cold water 
bui’nt feathers, cutting of laces, and all otlier re¬ 
medies usual in hysterical cases, but without any 
immediate effect. 



OLD MORTALITY; 


for^e me! what hae I done!” said the 
repebtot fUle-de-chambre. ** I wish my tongue had 
been cnttit out!—Wha wad hao thought o* her 
I taking on that way, and a’ fora yomig lad!—0, 
! Miss Edith! dear Miss Edith! hand your heart up 
! about it—it maybe no true for a’ that I hae said 
j — 0,1 wish my mouth had been blistered! A*body 
tells me ray tonme will do nie a mischief some day. 

; What if my Leddy comes I or the Maj or?—iuid she ^s 
sitting in the throne, too, that naebody has sate in 
j since that weary raoniing tlie King was here!—0! 

I what will I do? 0! what will become o* us?” 

1 While Jenny Dennison tlius lamented herself 
I and her mistress, Edith slowly returnetl from the 
! paroxsym into which she had been thrown by this 
j unexpected intelligence.—If he had been unfor- 
j tunate,” she said, “ I never would liave deserted 
1 him—I never did so, even when there was danger 
and disgrace in pleading his cause. If he had died, 

! I would have mourned him — if he liad been un- 
I faitliful, I would have forgiven him ; but a rebel 
I t^jbis King—a ti-aitor to his country—the asso- 
1 ciate and colleague of cut-thr<»ats and common 
j stabbers — the persecutor all that is noble—the 
j pi’ofessed and blasphemous enemy (;f all that is 
I sacred—I will tear him from iny heart, if my life- 
i blood should ebb in the effort ! ” 
j She wiped her eyes, and rose hastily from the 
j great chair (or throne, as Lady Margaret used to 
; call it), while the tciTificd damsel hasttuied to shake 
' up the cushion, and etlaco tlic a])pearancc of any 
: one having occupied that sacred seat; although 
King Charles himself, considering the youth and 
: beauty, as well as the atthetion of the momentary 
' .isur{)er t)f his hallowed chair, would probably Jiave 
i thoxight very little of the proianation. i5lie then 
i hastened ofticiously to press her support on Phlith, 
j as she paced the hall, apparently in deep medita- 
I tion.—“ Tak my arm, madam ; better just tak my 
^ arm; sorrow maun hae its vent, and doubtless”— 
y, , “ No, Jeniiy,” said Edith, with fti’inness; “ you 
seen my weakness, and you shall see my 
( strength.” 

j But ye leaned on me the otlior morning, Mis^s 
j Edith, when ye were sa(‘ sair grieved.” 
i Misplaced and erring affection may rcfpiirc' 

' support, Jenny—duty can support itself. Yet 1 will 
j do nothing rashly; — I will bo awai*e of tlie reasons 
I of his conduct—and then—cast him off'for over,” 
j was the firm and determined answer of her young 
I lady 

i Overaw’ed by a maimer of which she could nei- 
, ther conceive the motive, nor estimate the merit, 
‘ Jenny muttei’cd betw^eeii her teeth, Od, when the 
I first flight’s ower, Miss Eilith taks it as easy iis I 
do, and muckle easier, and I’m sure I ne’er cared 
1 half sae muckle about Cuddie Headrigg as she did 
I about young Milnwood. Forby that, it’s maybe as 
! weel to hae a friend on baitli sides; for if the wings 
} Buld come to tak the Castle, as it’s like they may, 
I when there sae little victual, and the dragoons 
I wasting what's o’t,—on, in that case, Milnwood and 
I Cuddie wad hae the upper liaud, and their friend¬ 
ship wad be worth siller—I w'as thinking sae this 
j moibing or I heard the news.” 

With tliis consolatory reflection the djimsel went 
about her usual occupations, leaving her mistress 
to school her mind as she best might, for eradi¬ 
cating the sentiments which she had hitherto en- 
tert^ed towards Henry Morton. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

[ On«e more into the breach, dear friends, onec mere! \ 

j Henry V. 

I On the evening of this day, all the information 
which they could procure led them to expect tliat 
the insurgent army would be with early dawn on | 
their march against Tillietudlem. Lord Evandale’s , 
wounds had been examined by Pike, who reported , 
them in a very promising state. They were nume' 
rous, but none of any consequence; and the loss | 
of blood, as much perhaps as the boasted specific j 
of Lady Margaret, had prevented any tendency to ! 
fever; so that, notwithstanding he felt some pain 1 
and great weakness, the patient maintained that he i 
was able to creep about with the assistance of a | 
stick. In tliese circumstances he refused to be con- j 
fined to bis apartment, both that he might eneou- i 
rage the soldiers by his presence, and suggest any | 
necessary addition to the plan of defence, which the j 
Major might be supposc'd to have arranged upon 
something of an antiquated fashion of warfare.— 
Lord Kvandale was well qiuilifiod to give advice 
on such subjects, having served, during his early 
youth, both in France and in the Low Countries. , 
There was little or no occasion, however, for al- i 
tcring the preparations already made; and except- | 
ing on the article of provisions, there seemf*d no ! 
rea-son to fear for the dofeneo of so strong a place 
against such assailants as those by whom it was 
threatened. 

With tlie peep of day. Lord Evandale and Major 
Bollendcn were on the battlements again, viewing 
and rc-view'ing the state of their preparations, and 
anxiously expecting the approach of the enemy. I 
ought to observe, that the riqiort of the spies had 
now ).;een regidarly made and reeeivotl; but the 
Major treated the report that Mortini was in arms 
against the (Jovernment with the most scornful in¬ 
credulity. 

“ 1 know' the lad better,” was the only reply ho 
deigned to make;—the fell./ws have not dared to 
venture near enough, and have been <lcceived b\ 
some fanciful reseml>Jance, or have picked up some 
story.” 

“ I differ from you, Major,” answered Lord ■ 
Evandale; “ 1 think you will see that young gentle¬ 
man at the head of the insurgents; and, though 1 
sh.'dl he heartily sorry for it, t shall not be greatly 
surprised.” 

“ You are as bad as Claverhouse,” said the Ma¬ 
jor, who contended yesterday morning dow'n my 
very throat, that this young fellow', who is as high- 
spirited and gentlemaii-likc a boy iis 1 have ever 
known, w'anted but an oi)i>ortimity to place himself 
at the iicad of the rebels.” 

■ “ And considering tlie usage which he has re¬ 

ceived, and the suspicious under which he lies,” 
said Loi’d Evandale, “ what otlier course is open 
to him ? For niy own part, I sliould hardly know 
whether ho deserved most blame or pity.” 

Blame, my lord!—Pity!” cclioed the Major, 
astonished at hearing such sentiments: he would 
deserve to he hanged, that’s all; and, were he nn 
own son, I should see him strung up with pleasure. 
—Blame, indeed I But your loniihip cannot think 
as you are pleased to speak ? ” 

“ I give you my honour, Major Bellenden, that 
I have been for some time of opinion, that our poU- 
‘ ticians and prelates liave driven ir.atters to a pain- 
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ful extn'inity in tins country, and have alienated, 
by violence" of various kinds, not only the lower 
dassc-s, but all those in the upper ranks, whom 
stron/y party-feeling, or a desire of court-interest, 
does not attach to their standard.** 

* 1 am no politician,” ajiswered the Major, “ ami 
I do not understand nice distinctions. My sword 
is the King% and wdien he coinniands, 1 draw it 
in his cause.” 

1 trust,” replied the young lord, ‘‘ you will not 
i )’n>d nu* more backwai'd than yourself, though 1 

• lujartily wisli that the enemy were foreigners. It 
j Is, however, no time to debate that matter, for yoji- 

' der thtw come, and we must defend ouvftelves as ; 

well as we c>an.” i 

! As Lord Evainkilij spoke, the van of the insur- 
! ;j('nts began to make their appearance on tlie road 
i adiich crossed the top of the hill, ami thence do- ; 
fVt'uded opposite to tlie Tower. They did not, how- ; 
«\cr, move downwards, jis if aware that, in doing | 
^o, tlieir columns w^fiuM he exposed to tlm fire of 1 
; r'io artillery of the place. Hut their muulKn*s, which ! 
i at first seemed few, appeared presently so to deepen I 
I vud concentrate themselves, that, judging of the | 
' masses which o(5cnpi(‘d the road Ikehiml the hill 
! from the cU>senesh of the front which they pre- 
1 Hcnted on the tup of it, tlie'iv force appeared very | 
I i'(»nftidcrahle. There was a pauise of anxiety on ' 
: both sides; and, while the unsteady ranks of the 
1 rovonanters wc're agitated, as if by pre.ssurc be- 
' hind, or nneertninty as to their next movement, 

: tlieir arm^, pictures^iim from their variety, glanced 
I in the morning sun, wdiose beams w'ere retlected 
f rom a grove of pikes, muskets, halberds, and battle- 
! ixofi. 'fhc armed maf® occupiixl, for a few' minutes, 

; thi=* fluctuating position, until tliree or four horso- 
; men, who scMsmed to be leaders, advanced from tlu' 

I front, and occupied tlw height a little nearer to tlie 
j f’astle. John Ciudyill, who was not without some 
1 ''kill as nn artilleryman, brought a gun to bear on 
I this iletached gi’oup. 

: I’ll tW the falcon”—(so the small cannon was 

•ailed) — “ I’ll flee tlie falcon whene’er your ho- 


^ Did you ever,” said he to Major Bellcrn*^. " 
" see such an absurd automaton 1 One would 
it moves upon springs—Can it speak> think youT' 

“ 0, ay,” said the Major; “ that seems to be ons 
of my old acquaintance, a genuine puritan of the 
right Pharisaical leaven.—Stay—ho coughs and 
hems; he is about to summon the Castle with the 
but-end of a sermon, instead of a parley on the 
trumpet.” 

The veteran, wlio in his day had had many an op¬ 
portunity to become acquainted witli the manners 
of these religionists, was not far mistaken in his 
conjecture; only that, instead of a prose exordium, 
the l,aird of Langcale — for it was no less a per- 
s(vnage — uplifted, with a Stentorian voice, a verse 
of the tw'enty-fourth Psalm; 

“Ye gate*, lift up your beads! ye doors. 

Doors tluit do last for aye* 
lie lifted up ”- 

1 told you so,” said the Major to Kvandale,— 
and then presentiHl himself at the entrance of the 
barricade, demanding to know for what purpose or 
intent he made that doleful noise, like a hog m a 
high wind, beneath the gates of the Castle. 

“ 1 come,” replied the ambassador in a iugh and 
shrill voice, and without any of the usual salutations j 
or deferences —“ 1 come from the godly army of 
the Solemn League and Covenant, to speak with tw o 
eurnal maliguants, William Maxwell, called Lord 
Kvandale, and Miles Bellenden of Charnwood.’^ 

“ And what have you to say to Miles Bellenden 
and Lord Evondale I ” answered the Major. 

‘‘ Are you tlie parties {” said the Laird of Lang- 
eale, in the same sharp, conceited, disrespectful tone 
of voice. ! 

“ Even .so, for fault of better,” said the Major. | 

“ Then there is the public summons,” said the , 
envoy, putting a paper into Lord Evaudale’s hand, i 
, and there is a private letter for Miles Bellendei; | 
j from a godly youth, who is honoured with leading . 
a part of our host. Read them quickly, and Go<' | 
give you grace to fructify by the coufccnte, thou^^, * 
it is muckle to be doubted.” . | 


j Hour gies command; my certie, she’ll rutile their 
; leathers for them !” 
j The Majfur looked nt Lord I’>audalc. 

“ Stay a moment,” said the young nohleiuau ; — 

I tliey send lus p flag of truce.” 
j In fact, one vf the hortHunen at that moment dis- 
j Mounted, and, dksplaying a white cloth on a pike, 

I ;uf>ved forwuni towards the Tower, while tlie Major 
I .md Lord Kvandale, descending from tlie battlement 
j ')l the main fortress, advanced to meet him as fcir 
; IS the barricade, judging it unwise to admit him 
I witlun the preeincts which they designed to defend. 

At the same time that the ambiissador set forth, tlwi 
; ^roup of horsemen, as if they had anticipated the 
i propamtions of John Gudyill for their annoyance, 

‘ witlidrew from the aiivaymcd stat’am w'hich Biey had 
oocuiJetl, and fell hack to the main body. 

I 'I'he envoy of the Covenanters, to judge by his j 
’ mein and manner, swmetl fully imbued witli that 
spiritual jfride whicli distinguished his sect. His 
; b aturcs w'civ drawn up to a contemptuous prini- 
, VOSS, and h‘is half-shut eyes seemetl to scoru to look 
, (\\ on the terrestrial objects ai'oimd, while, at every 
I .'^olemn stride, his toes were pomted outwards with 
j ;vu air tluvt appeared to desp^ the ground on which 
I they troik*. Lord Evaudaic eouUl not suppress a 
I ^mlle at this singular figure 


The saimmons mn thus: ‘‘We, the uamod and 
constituted leaders of the gentlemen, ministeTO, and 
otliers, presently in arms for the cause of liberty 
and true religion, do warn and summon William 
Lord Kvandale and Milos Bellenden of Clianiwood, 
and others presently in arms, and keepmg garrison 
ill the Tower of Tilliotudlem, to surrender the said 
Tower upon fair conditions of quarter, and licence 
to depart with bag and baggage, otherwise to suffer 
such extremity of fire and swonl as belong by the 
laws of w ar to tliose who Iwld out an untenable post 
.\nd so may God defend his own good cause ! ” 

This summons was signed by John Balfour of 
Burley, as quarter-master-general the army of 
the Covenant, for himself, and in name of the otlior 
leaders. 

The letter to Major Bellenden was from Henly 
Morton. It was couclied in the following language; 

“ I have taken a step, my venerable ftvmd, which, | 
among many painful consequences, will, 1 am afraid, 
incur your very decided disapprobation. But l^ve 
I taken ray resolution in lionour and good faith‘s and 
I with the full approval of my own conscience. I can 
I no loi>ger submit to have my own rights and those 
j of my fellow-Buhjects trampled upon, omr fre^mn 
violated, our persons ixteulted, and our blood i^ilt 
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without just cause or legal trial. Providence, 
" ^Ih^ough the violence of the oppressors themselves, 
seeTOnowto have opened a way of deliverance from 
tills intolerable tyranny, and I do not hold him de¬ 
serving of the name and rights of a freeman, who, 
tliinking as 1 do, shall withhold his arm from tlie 
cause m Ids country. But God, who knows my 
heai% be my witness, that I do not share the angry 
or violent passions of the oppressed and luiras^d 
sufferers with whom 1 am now acting. My most 
earnest and anxious desire is, to see this unnatural 
war brought to a speedy end, by the union of the 
good, wise, and moderate of all parties, and a peace 
restored, which, without injury to the King’s con¬ 
stitutional rights, may substitute the authority of 
e(^ual laws to that of military violence, and, per- 
nutting to all men to worship God according to 
their own consciences, may subdue fanatical enthu¬ 
siasm by reason and mildness, instead of driving it 
to frenzy by persecution and intolerance. 

With those sentiments, you may conceive with 
wliat pain 1 appear in arms before the house of 
-~^)ur venerable relative, which we understand you 
propose to hold out against us. Permit me to press 
upon you the assurance, that such a measure will 
only lefid to the effusion of blood — tliat, if repulsed 
in the assault, we are yet strong enough to invest 
the place, and reduce it by hunger, being aware of 
your indifferent preparations to sustain a protract¬ 
ed siege. It would grieve me to the heart to think 
what would be tlie sufterings in such a case, and 
upon w horn they would chiefly fall. 

“ Do not suppose, my respected friend, that I 
would propose to you any terms which could com¬ 
promise the liigh and honourable character which 
you liave so deservedly won, iuid so long borne. If 
the regular soldiers (to whom 1 will ensure a safe 
retreat) are dismissed from the place, I trust no 
more will be required tlian your parole to remain 
ucuter during tliis unhappy contest; and 1 will take 
care that Lady Margaret’s property, as well as 
^yours, shall be duly respected, and no gaiTison 
^intruded upon you. I could say much in favour of 
this propos^; but 1 fciir, as I must in the present 
instance appear criminal in your eyes, good argu¬ 
ments w ould lose tlieir influence when coming from 
jui unwelcome quarter. 1 will, therefore, break off 
with assuring you, that whatever your seutiments 
may be hereafter towards me, my sense of grati¬ 
tude to you can never be diminished or erased; and 
it would be tlie happiest moment of my life that 
sliould give me more effectual means than mere 
words to assure you of U. TUereforo, although in 
tlie first moment of resentment you may reject the 
proposal I make to you, let not that prevent you 
from resuming the topic, if future events should 
render it more aeceptablo; for whenever, or how- 
soever, I can be of service to you, it will always 
afford the greatest satisfaction to 

" Hbnry Morton.” 

Having read this long letter with tlie most marked 
uidignatioii, Major Bellenden put it into the hands 
of Lord Evandale. 

I would not have believed this,” he sakJ, ** of 
Itory Morton, if half mankind had sw'om it 1 The 
ud^rateful, rel^llous traitor! — rebellious in cold 
blood, and without even the pretext of entlmslasan, 
Riat warms the liver of such a crack-bwdned fop 
as our frkud the caivoy there. But I liave 

remembered he was a presbyterian—I ought to 


have been aware that I w'as nursing a wolf-cub, 
whose diabolical nature would makoTiim tear and 
snatch at me on the first opportunity. Were Saint 
Paul on earth again, and a presbyterian, be would 
be a rebel in tliree months—it is in tlie very blood 
of them.” 

Well,” said Lord Evandale, I will bo the la4>t 
to recommend surrender ; but if our provisions fail, 
and we receive no relief from Edinburgh or Glas¬ 
gow, I think we ought to avail ourselves of this 
opening, to get the ladies, at least, safe out of tlie 
Castle ” 

“ They will endure all, ere they would accept the 
protection of such a smooth-tongued hypocrite,” 
answered the Major indignantly ;—“ 1 would re¬ 
nounce them for relatives were it otherwise. But 
let us dismiss the worthy ambassador.—My friend,” 
he said, turning to Langcale, “ tell your leaders, 
and the mob they have gathered yonder, that it 
tljey have not a particular opinion of the hardness 
of their own skulls, I would advise them to beware 
; how they knock them against these old walls. And 
' let tliem send no more flags of truce, or we wUI 
' hang up the messenger in retaliation of tlie murder 
of Cornet Grahame.” 

With this answer the ambassador returned to 
those by whevm he had been sent. He had no sooner ( 
leached the nain body, than a munnur was heard 
' amongst the multitude, and there was raised in 
I front of their ranks an ample rod flag, tlie borders 
of which were edged with blue. As the signal of 
war and defiance spread out its large folds upon the 
' morning wind, the ancient banner of I^ady Marga¬ 
ret’s family, together with the royal ensign, were 
; immediately hoisted on the walls of the Tower, anti 
! at tlie same time, a round of artillery was discharged 
; against the foremost ranks of the iin^urgents, by 
I which they sustained some loss. Their leaders in- 
I stantly withdrew them to tl<e shelter of the brow of 
the hill. 

“ I think,” said John Gudyill, while he busied 
himself in re-charging his guns, “ they hae fund the 
falcon’s neb a bit ower hard for tlieiu — It’s no for | 
nought that the hawk wliistles.” j 

But as he uttered these words, the ridge was | 
once more crowded with the ranks of the enemy. ; 
A general disdiarge of their fire-arms was directed j 
against the defenders upon the battlements. Under ! 
cover of the smoke, a column of picked men rushed 
down the road with determined courage, and, 8U» i 
taining with finnness a lieavy fire from the ga^n- ; 
son, they forced their way, in spite of opposition, ' 
to the first barricade by which the aveime*was de- j 
fended. They were led on by Balfour in person, who | 
displayed courage equal to his enthusiasm; and, 
in spite of every opposition, forced the banicade, 
killing and wounding several of the defenders, and 
compelling the rest to retreat to their second pewi- 
tiou. The precautions, how"ever, of Major Bellen¬ 
den rendered tins success unavailing; for no sooner 
were the Covenanters in possession of tlie pemt^tUau 
a close and destructive fu'e wjis poured into it from 
the Castle, and from those stations wlikh coiu- 
manded it in the rear. Having no means of pro¬ 
tecting theiAseives from this fire, or of returning it 
with iSfect against men who were under corer of 
tlieir barricades and defences, the Cevenantera were 
obliged to retreat; but not until they had with their 
axes destroyed the stockade, so as to render It im¬ 
possible for the defenders to re-occu^ it 
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Balfour was the last mail that n^tired. lie even 
remained for a short space almost alone, with an 
axe in bis hand, labouring like a pioneer amid the 
storm of balls, many of which were specially aimed 
against him. Tlie retreat of the party he coinmand- 
3 was not effected without heavy loss, and servc'd 
as a severe lesson concerning the local advantages 
possessed by the gamson. 

The next attack of the Covenanters was made 
with more caution. A strong party of marksmen 
(many of them competitoi*s at the game of the 
popinjay), under the command of Henry Morton, 
glided tlirough tlie woods where they afforded them 
the best shelter, and, avoiding the open road, en- 
deavom’ed, by forcing their way through the bushes 
and trees, and up the rocks wliich surrounded it on 
either side, to gain a position from whidi, without 
being exposed in an intolerable degree, they might 
annoy the} flank of the second barricade, while it 
was menaced in front by a second attack from 
Burley. The besieged saw the danger of this move¬ 
ment, and endeavoured to impede tlie approach of 
the marksmen, by firing upon them at every point 
where they showed themselves. The assailants, on 
the other hand, displayed great coolness, spirit, and 
judgment, in the manner in which they approached 
the defences. This was in a great measure to be 
ascribed to the steady and adroit manner in which 
they were conducted by their youthful leader, who 
showed as much skill in pi'otccting his own followers 
SIS spirit in annoying the enemy. 

He repeatedly enjoined his marksmen to direct 
their aim chiefly upon the red-coats, and to save 
tlie others engaged in the defence of the Castle; 
and, above all, to spare the life of tlie old Major, 
whose anxiety made him more than once expose 
himself in a manner, that, without such generosity 
on the part of the enemy, might have proved fatal. 
A dropping fire of musketry now glanced from 
every part of the precipitous mount on which the 
Cnstle was founded. From busli to hush—from 
crag to crag—from tree to tree, the marksmen con¬ 
tinued to advance, availing themselves of bianclios 
and roots to assist their ascent, and contending at 
once with the disadvantages of the ground and the 
fire of the enemy. At length they got so high on 
the ascent, that several of them possessed an op¬ 
portunity of firing into the barricade against the 
dcfen<lers, who tlien lay exposed to their aim, and 
Burley, profiting by the confusion of the moment, 
moved forw-ard to the attack in front. His onset 
was made witli the same desperation and fury as 
befoi’e, and met with less resistance, the defenders 
being alarmed at the progress which the sharp¬ 
shooters had made in tuniing the flank of their 
position. Determined to improve liis advantage, 
Burley, with his axe in his hand, pursued the pai-ty 
whom he had dislodged even to the third and last 
barricade, and entered it along with them. 

" Kill! kill 1 down with the enemies of God and 
his people 1—No quarter!—The Castle is ours! 
were the cries by which he animated his friends; 
the most undaunted of whom followed him close, 
whilst the others, with axes, spades, and other im¬ 
plements, threw up earth, cut down trees, hastily 
labouring to establish such a defensive cover in the 
rear of the second barricade as might enable them 
to retain possession of it, in case the Castle was not 
carried by this coup-de-main. 

Lord Evandale could no longer restrain his im¬ 


patience. He charged witji a few soldiers who had^. 
been kept in reserve in the court-yard of the Caiitlf;^ 
and, although his arm was in a bling, enconriiged 
them, by voice and gesture, to assist their compa¬ 
nions who were engaged with Burley. The combat 
now assumed an air of desperation. The narrow 
road was crowded with the followers of Burley, 
who pressed forward to support their companions. 
The soldiers, animated by the voice and presence 
of Lord Evandale, fought with fury, their small 
numbers being in some measure compensated by 
tlieir greater skill, and by their possessing the up¬ 
per ground, which they defended desperately with 
pikes and halberts, as well as with the butts of tlie 
carabines and their broadswords. Those within 
the Castle endeavoured to assist their companions, 
whenever they could so level their guns as to fire 
upon the enemy without endangering their friends. 
The sharpshooters, tllspcrsed around, were firing ; 
incessantly on each object that was exposed upon 
the battlement. The Ciistle was enveloped with i 
smoke, and the rocks rang to the cries of the com- j 
batants. In the midst of this scene of confusiqfi,* 
a singular accident had nearly given the besiegers 
possession of the fortress. 

Cuddie Headrigg, who had advanced among the : 
marksmen, being well acquainted with every rock i 
and bush in the vicinity of the Castle, where he 
had so often gathered nuts with Jenny Dennison, : 
was enabled, by such local knowledge, to advance . 
farther, and with loss danger, than most of his com- | 
panions, excepting some three or four who had fol¬ 
lowed him close. Now Ctiddie, though a b^ve 
enough fellow upon the whole, was by no means ; 
fontl of danger, either for its own sake, or for that i 
of the glory which attends it. In his advance, ' 
tlierefore, he had not, as the phrase goes, taken | 
the bull by the horns, or a<lvaiiced in front of the ! 
enemy’s fire. On the contrary, ho had edged gra- ' 
dually away from tlie scene of action, and, turning j 
his line of ascent I'atlier to the left, liad pursued it, 
until it brought him under a front of tlio Castl^ 
different from that before which the parties wer^ 
engaged, and to which the defenders had given no \ 
.attention, trusting to the steepness of the precipice, i 
’riiere was, however, on this point, a certain whi- , 
dow belonging to a cerkiin pantry, and communi- j 
eating with a certain yew-tree, which gi'ew out of a j 
steep cleft of the rock, being the very pass through i 
which Goose Gibbie was smuggled out of the Castle ! 
in order to carry Edith's express to CTiamwood, { 
and which bad probably, in its day, been used for j 
other contraband purposes. Cuddie, resting upon ; 
the butt of his gun, and looking up at tliis window, ' 
observed to one of liis companions,—There’s a 1 
place 1 ken weel; mony a time I bae helped Jenny ( 
Dennison out o* tlio winnock, forby creeping in | 
whiles mysell to get some daffin at e’en after the . 
pleugh was loosed.” 

‘‘ And what’s to hinder us to creep in Just now ? ” 
said the other, who was a smart enterprising young j 
fellow. I 

There’s no muckle to hinder us, an tliat were 
a’,” answered Cuddie; ** but what were we to do 
neist?” ji 

" We’ll take the Castle,” cried the other; 
are five or six o’ us, and a’ the sodgers are engaged 
at the gate,” 

" Come awa wi’ you, then,” said Cuddie; ** but 
mind, deil a finger ye maun lay on Lady Margaret^ 
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Miss Edith, or the aeld a\fajor, or, aboon a’, on 
Dennison, or onybody but the sodgers—cut 
and quarter amaug them as ye Jike, I carena.” 

Ay, ay,” said the other; let us once in, and 
we will make our ain terms with them 

Gingerly, and as if treading upon eggs, Cuddie 
began to ascend tlie well-known pass, not very will- 
iwglyj besides that ho was something appre¬ 
hensive of the reception lie might meet with in the 
[ inside, his conscience insisted that ho was making 
! but a shabby requital for Lady Margaret’s former 
favours and protection. He got up, however, into 
i tlie yew-tree, followed by his companions, one after 
another. The window was small, ai.d had been 
secured by stancheona of iron; but these had been 
long worn away by time, or forced out by the do¬ 
mestics to possess a free passage for their own oc¬ 
casional convenience. Entrance was tliercfore easy, 
providing there w'as no one in the panti’y—a point 
which Cuddie endeavoured to discover before ho 
made the final and perilous step. While his com¬ 
panions, therefore, were urging and threatening 
beliind, and he was hesitating and stretching 
; his neck to look into the apartment, -his head be- 
I came visible to Jenny Dennison, who had ensconced 
herself in said pantry as the safest place in which j 
to wait the issue of the assault. So soon as this ob- | 
ject of tc'iTor caught her eye, she set up a hysteric i 
scream, flew' to the adjacent kitchen, and, in the j 
’ desperate agony of fear, seized on a pot of kail- 
brose which she herself had hung on the fire before 
the combat began, having promised to Tam Halli- 
day to prep.-ire liis breakfast for him. Thus bur¬ 
dened, she returned to the window of the pantry, 
and still exclaiming, Murder! murder!—w'e arc 
a’ handed and ravished !—the Ciistle’s tacn !—tak 
it ainang ye !” she discharged the whole scalding 
contents of the pot, accompanied w’ith a dismal yell, 
upon the person of the unfortunate Cuddie. How¬ 
ever welcome the mess might have been, if Cuddie 
and it had become acquainted in a regular manner, 
4i||je eftects^ as administered by Jenny, would pro- 
imldy have cured him of soldiering for ever, had 
he been looking upwards w heii*it was thrown upon 
I him. But, fortunately for our man of war, ho hail 


that Major Bcllcnden and Lord Evandale judges! 
it best to draw off from the conflict without the 
gates, and, abandoning to the enemy all the exterior 
defences of tlie avenue, confine thoniBelves to the 
Castle itself, for fear of its being surprised on some 
unguarded point. Their retreat w'us unmolested ; 
for the panic of Cuddie and his companions had 
occasioned nearly as much confusion on the side of 
the besiegers, as the screams of Jenny had caused 
to the defenders. 

There was no attempt on either side to x’enew 
the action that day. 'Fiio insurgents had suffei-od 
most severely; and, from the difficulty which tliey 
had experienced in eaiTviug the baiTicadoed posi¬ 
tions without the precincts of the Castle, they could 
j have but little hop<‘ of storming the place itself. (>n 
I the other hand, the situation of the besieged waa 
dispiriting and glofirny. In the skiiTnisbing they 
had lost two or three men, and had several wound¬ 
ed; and thougli their loss was in proportion greatly 
less than that of the enemy, wlio had left tw'enty 
men dead on the place, yet their small number 
could mucli worse spare it, while the desperate 
attacks of the opposite party plainly showed how 
serious tlie leaders were in the purpose of reducing 
the place*, and how' well seconded by the zea! of 
their followers. But, especially, the garrison had 
to fear for Iiungcr, in case blockade should be re¬ 
sorted to as the means of reducing them. The 
Major's directions bad been imperfectly obeyed in 
regard to laying in provisions; and the dragoons, 
in spite of all warning and authority, were likely tc 
be wasteful in using tliem. It was, therefore, with 
a heavy heart, that Major Bollendcn gave direc¬ 
tions for guarding the window through wliicli the 
Castle liad so nearly been surprised, as well as all 
others which offered the most remote facilit)' for 
Mich an enterprise. 

CHAPTER XXVI. 

-The Kinp f)atli drawn 

Tlie special head of nil the land together. 

Henry IV. Part If. 


taken the alarm upon Jenny’s first scream, and , 
was in the act of looking down, expostulating with 
his comrades, who impeded the retreat which he , 
was anxious to commence; so that the steel cap 
and buff coat which formerly belonged to IScrgoant j 
Bothwell, being garments of an excellent endurance, 
protected his person against the greater part of the j 
scalding brose. Enough, liowever, reached him to 
annoy him severely, so that in the pain and sur¬ 
prise he jumped hastily out of the tree, oversetting 
his followers, to the manifest danger of their limbs, 
and, without listening to arguments, entreaties, or 
authority, made the best of his way by the most 
safe road to the main body of the array whereunto 
he belonged, and could neither by threats nor per¬ 
suasion be prevailed upon to return to the attack. 

As for Jenny, when she had thus conferred upon 
one admirer’s outward man tho viands which her 
fair hands had so lately been in the act of prepa¬ 
ring the stomach of another, she cor tinned her 
swig of alarm, running a screaming division upon 
aU those crimes, which the lawyers call tho four 
pleaa of the crown, namely, murder, fire, rape, and I 
robbei^. These hideous exclamations ^ve so much ; 
ilaxw, and created such confusion wit&i the Castle, 


Tin-: leadei’s of the prosbyterian army .i se¬ 
rious consultation upon tbe ev('tjing of the day in 
which tiiey had made the attack on Tullietudlem. 
They could not but observe that their followci's 
were disheartened by the loss which they had sus¬ 
tained, and wliich, as usual in such cases, had fallen 
upon the bravoi-st and most forward. It wa‘ to be 
feared, that if they were sufibred to exhaust their 
zeal and efforts in an oliject so secondary as the 
capture of this petty fort, their numbers would melt 
away by degrees, and they would lose all tlie ad¬ 
vantages arising out of the jircsent unprepared state 
of the Goverimient. Moved by these arguinente, it 
was agreed that tho main body of the army should 
march against Glasgow, and dislodge the soldiers 
who w€*re lying in that town. The council nomi¬ 
nated Henry Morton, with othei*s, to this last ser¬ 
vice, and appointed Burley te the command of a 
chosen body of five lumdred men, who were to re¬ 
main behind, for the purpose of blockading the 
Tower of Tillietudlem. Morton testified the great¬ 
est repugnance to this aiTangernent. 

“ Ho had the strongest personal motives,” Iw 
said, ‘‘ for desiring to remain near Tillietudlem; 
and if the management of the siege were committed 


I 
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.(* him, he liad little doubt but tltat ite would briug 
ir to tiuch an aeconimofhUion, a», without being 
rigorous to the besiegefl, v;o\ild fully answer the 
i)urj)oso of the besiegw*s.” 

Burley readily guessed the cause of his young 
L-oUeague’a reluchuice to move with the array ; for, 

! interested as he was in appi’eciating the characters 
i with whom he had to deal, he had conti-i vod, through 
! die simplicity of Cuddie, and the enthusiasm of old 
, Mauscj to got much information concerning Mor- 
i roll’s relations with the family of Tillietudlem. He 
! therefore t(K)k the advantage of Poundtext’s arising 
to speak to business, as he said, for some short 
; space of time (wliich Burley riglitly intei’preted to 
; mean an hour at the very least), and seized that 
I moment to withdraw Morton from the hearing of 
I their colleagues, and to hold the following argu¬ 
ment with him: 

‘‘ Thou art unwise, Henry Morton, to desire to 
«?acrifice this holy cause to thy friendship for an un- 
^eireuincised Philistme, or thy lust for a Moabitish 
vs Oman.” 

“ 1 neitlier understand your meaning, Mr Bal¬ 
four, nor relish your allusions,” replied Morton, 
indignantly; “ and I know no reason you have to 
bring so gross a cliai’ge, or to use such uncivil lan¬ 
guage.” 

“ Confess, however, the truth,” said Balfour, 

and own that there are tliose within you dark 
Tower, over whom thou wouldst rather be watch¬ 
ing like a mother over her little ones, than thou 
wouldst bear the banner of the Church of Scotland 
over the necks of her enemies.” 

If you mean, that I would willmgly terminate 
this war without any bloody victory, and tliat 1 am 
more anxious to do this tlian to acquiixi any per¬ 
sonal fame or power, you may be,” replied Morton, 
“ perfectly right.” 

‘^Aiid not wholly wrong,” answered Burley, in 
deeming tliat thou wouldst not exclude from so 
general a pacification thy friends in the garrison of 
Tillietudlem.” 

Certainly,” replied Morton. ‘‘ 1 am too much 
obliged to Major Belleiiden, not to wish to be of 
sendee to hkn, as far as the interest of tlie cause 1 
have espoused will permit. I never made a secret 
<d* my regard for him.” 

I am aware of that,” said Burley; ‘‘ but, if 
diou hadst concealed it, I should, nevertheless, have 
fotind out thy riddle. Now, heaiken to my words. 
This Miles Bellenden liaBi means to subsist his 
garrison for a month.” 

^ This is not the case,” answered Morton ; “ w'e 
know his stores are hardly equal to a week's cou- 
i siuwptiou.” 

I “ Ay, but,” continued Burley, “ i Ikave since had 
, proof of tlie strongest nature, tliat sucli a report 
was spread in the garrisor by that wily and grey- 
j he«ided malignant, partly to prevaU on tlie soldiers 
i to submit to a diminutiou of tlieir daily food, {lartly 
I to detain us before the walls of his fortress until 
the sword should be whetted to smite and destroy 
us.” 

1 “ And why was not the evidence of this laid be¬ 

fore the council of war?” said Morton. 

“ To wdiat purpose?” said Balfour. Why need 
, A’o undeceive KetUedrummle, Macbriar, Pouiid- 
. text, and Langcale, upon such a point I Thyself 
; must own, Biat wliatever is told to them escapes to 
the liost out of the tnouih of tlje preacliers at tlieir 


next hoiding-forth. They are already discouraged^ ^ 
by tlie thoughts of lying before the fort a 
w hat would be the consequence were they ordered 
to prepare for ilie leaguer of a month?” 

“ But why conceal it, then, from me 1 or why tell 
it me now ? and, above all, what proofs 'have you 
got of the fact?” continued Morton. 

‘‘ There are many proofs,” replied Burley j and 
he put into his hands a number of requisitions sent 
forth by Major Bellenden, with receipts on the back 
to various proprietors, for cattle, com, meal, &c., 
to such an amount, that the sum-total seemed to 
exclude the possibility of the garrison being soon 
distressed for provisions. But Burley did not in¬ 
form Morton of a fact which he himself knew full 
well, namely, that most of tliese provisions never 
reached the garrison, owing to the rapacity of the 
dragoons sent to collect them, who readily sold to 
one man what they took from another, and abused 
the Major’s press for stores, pretty much as Sir 
Jolni Falstail’ did tliat of the King for men. 

‘‘ And now,” continued Balfour, observing that 
he had made the desired impression, 1 have ^ly 
to say, that I concealed tliis from thee no loaiger 
tlnm it was concealed from myself, for 1 have only 
received these papers this morning; and I tell it 
unto thee now, tliat thou raayest go on thy way 
rejoicing, and work tlK’ great work willingly at 
Glasgow, being assiuxid that no evil can befall thy 
friends m the malignant party, since their fort is 
abundantly victual!^, and 1 possess not numbers 
sufficient to do more against them titan to prevent 
their sallying forth.” 

" And why,” continued Morton, wiho felt aii in 
expressible reluctance to acquiesce in Balfour’s 
reasoning—‘‘ wby not permit me to remain in the 
command of tliis smaller party, and march forward 
yourself to Glasgow? It is the more honourabh 
charge.” 

“ And therefore, young man,” answered Burley 
“ Iiave I laboured that it sliould be committed t, 
the son of Silas Morton. I am waxing old, and 
grey head has liad enough of honour where it comd 
be gathered by danger. I speak not of the frothy 
bubble which men call earthly fame, but the honour 
belonging to him that doth not the work negli¬ 
gently. But thy career is yet to run—thou hast to 
vindicate the high trust which has been bestowed 
on thee tlirough my assurance tliat it was dearly 
well-mei’ited. At Loudon-hill thou wert a c^tive, 
and at the last assault it was thy part to fight uxider 
cover, whilst I led the more open and dangerous 
attack; and, shouldst thou now reinain before these 
walls when there is active service elsewhere, trust 
me that men will say, that the son of Silas Morton 
hath fallen away from the paths of his father.” 

Stung by this last observation, to which, as a 
gentleman and soldier, he could offer no mutable 
reply, Morton liastily acquiesced in the proposed 
arrangement Yet lie was unable to divest h^s^ 
of certain feelings of distrust whidi he mvohmta- 
ril^ attached to the quarter from which he received 
Uiis information. 

“ Mr Balfour,” he said, " let us disUiietly under¬ 
stand each other. You have bought it worj|| your 
while to bestow partievdar attention upon my ^vate 
affairs and personal attachateiiEts be so good as 
to imderstand, that I am as eouatant to* tliem as to 
my political prtneiples. It is possible^ that, duae^ 
my absence, you may possess the poi^er sofMkusi 
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^ or of woiuiding those feelings. Be assured, that 
vJItastever may oe the conseqtiences to the issue of 
our present adventure, my eternal p^titude, or my 
persevering resentment, will attend the line of con¬ 
duct you may adopt on such an occasion; and, 
howcvdr*young and inexperienced 1 am, I have no 
doubt of finding friends to assist me in expressing 
my sentiments in either case.’^ 

If there be a tlireat implied in that denuncia¬ 
tion,” replied Burley, coldly and hauglitily, “ it 
had better have been spared. 1 know how to value 
the regard of my friends, and despise from my soul 
the threats of my enemies. But 1 will not take oc¬ 
casion of offence. Whatever happens here in your 
abeence shall be managed with as much deference 
to your wishes, as the duty 1 owe to a higher power 
can possibly permit.” 

With tliis qualified promise Morton was obliged 
to rest satisfied. 

“ Our defeat will relieve the garrison,” said he, 
intemally, ore they ean be reduced to surrender 
at dioeretion; and, in case of victory, 1 already see, 
the numbers of the moderate party, that 1 
shall liavo a voice as po\^ erful as Burley’s in deter¬ 
mining the usc) which slmll be made of it.” 

He therefore followed BalfOur to the council, 
where they found Kettledrummle adding to his laaf/y 
a few words of practical application. When these 
wore expended, Morton testified his willingness to 
accompany the main body of the array, which was 
destined to drive tlie regular troops from Glasgow. 
His companions in command were named, and the 
whole received a strengthening cxliortation from 
the preachers who were present. Next morning, at 
break of day, the insurgent army broke up from 
their encampment, and marched towards Glasgow. 

It is not our intention to detail at Icngtli inci¬ 
dents which may be found in the history of the pt‘- 
riod. It is sufticieut to say, that Claverhouse and 
Lord Ross, learning the superior force which was 
^directed against them, intrenched, or rather harri- 
/jiftdoed themselves, in the centre of the city, where 
tne tbwh-ho«se and old jail were situated, with tlie 
determination to stand the assault of the insurgents 
rather tlian to abandon the capital of the West of 
Scotland. Tlie presbyterians made their attack in 
two bodies, one of which penetrated into the city in 
the line of the College and Cathedral Church, while 
the other marched up the Gallowgate, or principal 
access from the soutli^east. Both divisions were led 
by men of resolution, and behaved with great spirit. 

, But the advantages of military skill and situation 
w«re too great for their undisciplined valour. 

Ross and Claverhouse had carefully disposed par¬ 
ties of their soldiers in houses, at the h«ads of the 
streets, and in the enhances of closes, as they are 
called, or lanes, besides those who were entrench¬ 
ed beHttd breast-works which reached across the 
streets. The assailants foiuid their ranlts thinned 
by a lire from invisible opponents, which they liad 
no tneaoB of returning with effect. It was in vain 
that Morton and other leaders exposed their per¬ 
sons witli the utmost gallantry, and endeavoured 
to bring their antagonists to a close action; their 
foUqUers shrunk from them in every direction. 
And yet, tliough Henry Morton was one of the very 
last to retire, and exerted himself in bringing up 
the rear, maintaining order in the retreat, and 
sltecktng e^'ery attempt which the enemy made to 
tn^^ve the advantage they had gained by the re¬ 


pulse, he had still tlie mortification to bear many 
of those in his ranks muttering to each otlier, thal 
“ this came of tnistiiig to latitudiuarian boys; and 
that, had honest faithful Burley led the attack, as 
he did that of the barricades of TulUetudlem, tlie 
issue would have beem as different as might be.” 

It was with burning resentment tliat Morton 
heard these reflectious Uirowii out by the very men 
who had soonest exhibited signs of discouragement. 
The unjust rej>roach, liowever, liad the effect of 
firing his emulation, and making him sensible that, 
engaged as he was in a perilous cause, it was abso¬ 
lutely necessary that he should conquer or die. 

‘‘ 1 have no retreat,” lie said to himself. “ All 
shall allow—evtui Major Bellenderi — even Editli 
—tliat in courage, at least, the rebel Morton was 
not inferior to liis father.” 

The condition of the array after the repulse was 
so undisciplined, and in such disorganization, that 
tlie leaders thought it prudent to draw off some 
milcH from the city to gain time for reducing tliem 
oneo more into buc1» order as they were capable of 
adopting. Recruits, in the meanwhile, came fast 
in, more moved by the extreme hardships of tlieir 
own condition, and encouraged by the advantage 
obtained at Loudoii-hill, than deterred by the last 
unfortunate enterprise. Many of these attached 
themselves \iarticulavly to Morton’s divisien. He 
had, however, the mortification to see tliat hiS un¬ 
popularity among the more intolerant part of the 
Coveivaiitoi’s increased rapidly. The pi%deiico be¬ 
yond his years, which he exhibited in improving 
the discipline and m’l'angernent of liis followers, 
they termed a trusting in the arm of tlesh; and his 
avowed tolerance for those of religious sentimeute 
and observances different from his own, obtained 
him, most unjustly, the nickname of Gallio, wh< 
cartel for none of tliose things. What was worse tliaa 
tliese misconceptions, the mob of the insurgents, al* 
ways loudest in applause of those who push political 
or ix'ligious opinions to extremuty, and disgusted 
with such as endeavour to reduce them to tlie yoke 
of discipline, preferred avowedly the mca« zealous 
loaders, in whose ranks enthusiasm in the cause 
supplied the want of good order and military sub¬ 
jection, to tlie rosti’aiiits which Mtnrton cndoavoui’ed 
to bring them under. In short, wliile bearing the 
principal burden of command—(for his colleagues 
willingly relinquished in liis favour everything that 
was troublesome and obnoxious in tlie offieef of 
general)—Morton found himself without that au¬ 
thority which alone could render his regulations 
effectual.^ 

Yet notwithstanding tliese obstacles, he had, du¬ 
ring tlie course of a few days, laboured an hanl to 
introduce some degree of cUsciplJne into the army, 
that he thought he might hazard a second attack 
upon Glasgow with every prospect of success. 

It cannot be doubted that Morton’s anxiety to 
measure himself with Colonel Grahame of Clavor- 
hcMise, at whose hands he had sustained such injury, 
bad its share in giving motive to his uncommon 
exertions. But Claverhouse disappointed liis liopes; 
for, satisfied with having tlie advantage in repulsing 
the first attack upon Glasgow, be determined that 
lie would not, with the handful of troops under his 
cfunmand, await a second assault from the insur¬ 
gents, with more numerous and better disciplined 
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! forces than had supported their first enterprise. 
He therefore evacuated the place, and marched at 
tlio head of liis troops towards Edinburgh. Tlie 
insurgents of course entered Glasgow without re- 
sisbmce, and without Morton having tlie opportu¬ 
nity, which he so deeply coveted, of again encoun¬ 
tering Claverhouse personally. But, although he 
had not an opportunity of wiping away the disgrace 
which had befallen his division of the army of the 
Covenant, the retreat of Claverhouse, and the pos¬ 
session of Glasgow, tended greatly to ajiimate the 
insurgent army, and to increase its numbers. The 
necessity of appointing new officers, of organizing 
new regiments and squadrons, of making them ac¬ 
quainted with at least the most necessary points of j 
military discipline, were labours, which, by univer- 1 
sal consent, seemed to be devolved upon Henry i 
Morton, and which ho the more readily undertook, | 
because his father had made him acquainted with ! 
the theory of the military art, aud because he plainly ! 
saw, that, unless he took this ungracious but abso- i 
necessary labour, it was vain to expect any ^ 
IHljR to engage in it. j 

meaiiwliile, fortune appeared to favour the j 
enterprise of the insurgents more than the most i 
sanguine durst have expected. ‘‘The Privy Couii- j 
oil of Scotland, astonished at the extent of resist- I 
ance which their arbitrary measures had provoked, | 
seemed stupified with terror, and incapable of ta- j 
king active steps to subdue the resentment which j 
these measures had excited. There wei*e but very j 
few troops in Scotland, and these they drew towards j 
Edinburgh, as if to form an army for protection of ' 
tlie metropolis. The feudal an’ay of the crown- 
vassals in the various counties was ordered to take 
the field,' and render to the King the military ser- j 
vicie duo for their fiefs. But the summons was very i 
slackly obeyed. The quarrel was not generally po- i 
pular among the gentry; and even those who were ; 
not unwilling themselves to have taken arms, were 
deteiTed by the repugnance of their wives, mothers, | 
and sisters, to their engaging in siicli a cause. l 
Meanwhile, the inadequacy of the Scottish Go- , 
cemment to provide for their own defence, or to i 
put down a rebellion of which tlie commencement ■ 
seemed so trifling, excited at the English coin-t | 
doubts at once of their capacity, and of the prudence . 
of the severities they had exerted against the oji- 
pressed presbyterians. It was tlierefore resolved | 
to nominate to the command of the army of Scot- ; 
land the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, who h.id 1 
by marriage a great interest, large estate, and a 
numerous following, as it was called, in the southern 
parts of that kingdom. Tlie military skill which he 
had displayed on difterent occasions abroad, was j 
supposed more than adequate? to subdue the insur- I 
gents in the field; while it was expected that his j 
mild temper, and the favourable disposition which ! 
he allowed to presbyterians in general, might soften 
nien*s minds, and tend to reconcile them to the Go¬ 
vernment. The Duke w as therefore invested ivitli a 
commission containing high powers for settling the 
distracted aflaim of Scotland, and dispatched from 
London with strong succours, to take the principal 
military command in that country. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 

-1 am bound to BothweU-hill, 

Where 1 maun ^ther do or die. OM MUod. 

There was now a pause In the military move* 
ments on both sides. The Government seemed con¬ 
tented to prevent the rebels advancing towards the 
capital, while the insurgents were intent upon aug¬ 
menting and strengthening their forces. For this 
purpose they established a sort of encampment in 
the park belonging to the ducal residence at Hamil¬ 
ton, a central situation for receiving their recruits, 
and where they were secured from any sudden at¬ 
tack, by having the Clyde, a deep and rapid river, 
in front of theii* position, wdiich is only passable by 
a long and naiTow bridge near the castle and village 
of Bothwell. 

Morton remained here for about a fortnight after 
the attack on Glasgow, actively engaged in his mili¬ 
tary duties. lie had received more than one com- 
immication from Burley, but they only stated, in 
general, that the Castle of Tillietudlem coiitij^ed 
to hold out. Impatient of suspense upon thisi^.st 
interesting subject, he at length intimated to his 
coll(?agues in command his desire, or rather his in¬ 
tention,—for he saw no reason why he should not 
assume a licence which was taken by every one else j 
in this disorderly army,-—to go to Mihiwood for a 
day or two, to arnuige some private alfairs of con- 
hequeiiC('. The proposal was by no means approved 
of; for the military council of the insurgents were 
Mifficii'iitly sensible of the value of his services, to 
fi^ar to lose them, and felt somewhat conscious of 
th(‘ir own inability to supply his place. They could ( 
not, however, pretend to dictate to him laws mora ■ 
rigid than they submitted to themselves, and he , 
was suffered to depart on his journey without any j 
direct olijection being stated. The Reverend Mr i 
Poun«lt<?xt took the same opportunity to pay a visit * 
to his own residence in the neighbourhood of Miln-- 
wood, aud favoured Morton with his company 
iho j<jurney. As tlie country was chiefly frienl^*^ 
to their cau.se, and in possession of their detached I 
parties, excepting hero and there the strongliold of i 
><ojno old eavaliering Baron, they travelled without i 
any other attendant than the faithful Cuddie. 1 

It was near sunsi't wlien they reached Milnwood, 
where Poimdtext hid adieu to his companions, aiul 
travelled forward alone to his own manse, which was 
situated half a mile’s march beyond Tillietudlem, 
Wlien Morton was left alone to his ow n reflections, 
with what a complication of feelings did he review i 
the woods, banks, and fields, that had been familiar | 
to him ! Hischai*acter, as well as his habits, thoughts, i 
and occupations, had been entirely changed witliin j 
the space of little more than a fortnight, and twenty | 
days seemed to have done upon him the work of as 
many years. A mild, romantic, gentle-tempered 
youth, bred up in dependence, ajid stooping pa- 
tiimtly to the control of a sordid and tyrannical re¬ 
lation, had suddenly, by the rod of oppression and 
the spur of injured feeling, been compelled to stand 
forth a leader of armed men, was earnestly engaged 
in affairs of a public nature, had friends to animate 
and enemies to contend with, and felt liis iudi^dual 
fate bound up in that of a national insurrection aud 
revolution. It seemed as if he had at once expe¬ 
rienced a transiflpn from the romantic dreams of 
youths to the labours and cares of active manhood. 
All that had formerly interested him was obUte* | 
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rllsA trom his memory, excepting only In.^ uttixdi- 
nieiit to^JBdith j and even his love seemed to have 
assumed a character more manly and disinterested, 
as it had become mingled and contrasted with other 
duties and feelings. As he revolved the particulars 
of this Bidden change, th^ circumstances in which 
it originated, and the possible consequences of his 
present cai'eer, the thrill of natural jmxicty which 
passed along his mind was immediately banished by | 
a glow of generous and high-spiiated confidence. 

‘‘ I shall fall young,” he said, “ if fall 1 must, my 
motives misconstrued, and my actions condemned, 
by those whoso approbation is dearest to me. But 
the sword of liberty and patriotism is in my hand, 
and I will neither fall meanly nor unavenged. They 
may expose my body, and gibbet my limbs;—but 
other days will come, when the sentence of infamy 
will recoil against those who may pronounce it; 
and that Heaven, whose name is so often profaned 
during this unnatural war, will bear witness to 
the parity of the motives by which 1 have been 
gyided.” 

Upon approaching Miluwood, Henry’s knock upon 
the gate no longer intimated the conscious timidity 
of a stripling who has been out of bomids, but the 
confidence of a man in full possession of his own 
rights, and master of his own actions,—bold, free, 
and decided. The door was cautiously opened by his 
oid acquaintance, Mrs Alison Wilson, who started 
back when she saw tlie steel cap and nodding plume 
of the martial visitor.—“ Where is iny uncle, Ali¬ 
son?” said Morton, smiling at her alarm. 

‘‘Lordsako, Mr Harry! is this you?” returned 
the old lady. “ In troth yo garr’d my heart loup 
to my very mouth—But it cauna be your aiiisell, 
for ye look tailor and mair manly-like than ye used 
to do.*’ 

“ It is, however, my own self, ” said Henry, sigh¬ 
ing and smiling at the same time. I believe this 

I k,dress may make me look taller, and these times, 
j^lie, make men out of boys.” 

Sad time.s indeed !” echoed the old woman *,— 

“ and 0 that you suld bo endangered wi’ them! But 
I \vlia can help it ?—ye were ill eneugh guided, and, 

I as 1 tell your uncle, if you tread on a worm it will 
I turn.” 


j Y’ou were always my advocate, Ailie,” said he, j 
I and the housekeeper uo longer resented the familiar 
! epithet, “ and would let uo one blame me but your¬ 
self, 1 am awai*e of that.—Where is my uncle?” 

“ In Edinburgh,” replied Alison;—“ thehonc.st 
man thought it wiis best to gang and sit by the 
chimley when the reek rase. A vex’d man he’s 
been, and a feared—But ye ken the Laird iis weel 
as I do.” 

“1 hope he lias suffered uothing in health?” 
said Henry. 

“ Naething to speak of,” answered the house¬ 
keeper, nor in glides neither. We fended as weel 
as we could; and, though the troopers of Tillie- 
tudlem took the red cow and auld Hackie (yo’ll 
mind them weel), yet they sauld us a gude bargain 
o’ four they were driving to the Castle.” 

"^Id you a bargain I” said Morton—how do 
yo*d%ean?” 

** Ou, they cam out to gather marts for tlie gar¬ 
rison,” answered tlie housekeeper; ^ but they just 
fell to their auld trade, and ra^ through the coun¬ 
try eouping and jselling a’ tliat they gat, like sae 
mony west-country drovers. My certie. Major Bel- 


Icudeii was laird o’ the least sliare o’ what they 
lifted, though it was taen in his name.” 

Then,” said Morton hastily, “ the gaiTisou must 
be straitened for provisions?’' 

Stressed enough,” replied Ailio—‘‘ there’s lit¬ 
tle doubt o’ that.” 

A light instantly glanced on Morton’s mind. 

Burley must have deceived me—craft as well 
as cruelty is permitted by his creed.” Such was 
his inward thought: he said aloud, 1 cannot stay 
Mrs Wilson — 1 must go forward directly.” 

“ But, oh! bide to cat a moutlifu’,” entreated the 
affectionate housekeeper, “ and I ’ll niak it ready 
for you as I used to do afore thao sad days.” 

It is impossible,” answered Morton.—Cuddio 
get our horses ready.” 

“ They’re just eating their corn,” answered the 
attendant. 

"Cuddie!” exclaimed Ailie; what garr’d ye 
bring that ill-faiir’d, unlucky loon alang wi’ yo? — 
It was him and his randie mother began a’ the 
mischief in this house.” 

Tut, tut,” replied Cuddie, “ ye should forget 
and forgio, mistress. Mither’s in Glasgow wi’ her 
tittle, and sail plague yo nae mair; and I’m the 
Capkiin’s wallie now, and I keep him tighter in 
thack and rape than ever yc did;—saw ye liitn 
ever sae weel put ou as he is now i ” 

‘‘ In troth and that’s true,” said the old house¬ 
keeper, looking with great coinplaeeiioy nt her 
young master, whose mien she thought much im 
proved by his dress. “ 1 ’m sure ye iio’er liad a 
laced cravat like that when ye were at Miinwood; 
—that’s nane o’ my sewing.” 

‘‘ Na, na, mistress,” replied Cuddie, ** that’s a 
cast o’my hand—that’s ano o’ Lord Evaudalo’s 
braws.” 

“ Lord Evaiulale! ” miswered tlie old lady; that’s 
liim that the wings are gaini to hang the morn, a.s 
1 hear say.” 

‘‘The whigs about to hang Lord Evandale?” 
said Morton, in the greatest surprise, 

“ Ay, troth are they,” said tlie housekeeper.— 
“ Yesterday night he made a sally, as they ca’t,— 
(my mother's name was Sally—1 wonder they gie 
Chri.stian folk's names to sic unchristian doings)— 
but he made an outbreak to get provisions, and 
l;is men were driven back and he was taen, an’ the 
whig Captain Balfour garr'd set up a gallows, axul 
swore (or said upon his conscience, for they winua 
swear), that if the garrisou was not gi’en ower the 
morn by daybreak, bo would Iiing up the young 
lord, poor thing, as high as llaman.—These are 
sair times!—but folk cauna help them—sae do 
ye sit doim and tak bread and cheese until better 
meat’s made ready. Yo suldna hae ken’d a word 
about it, ail J had thought it was to spoil youx 
dinner, liiimy.” 

“ Fed or unfed,” exelaimed Morton, “ saddle tlie 
horses instantly, Cuddie. We must not rest until 
we get before the Castle,” 

And, resisting all Ailie’s oiitreatios, they instant¬ 
ly resumed their journey. 

Morton failed not to halt at tlio dwelling ol 
Poundtext, and summon him to attend him to the 
camp. That honest divine had just resumed for an 
instant his pacific iiabits, and was perusing an an¬ 
cient theological treatise, with a pipe in liis mouth, 
and a small jug of ale beside him, to assist his 
digestion of the argument. It was with bitter ill- 
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will that he relinquished these comforts (which he 
called his studies) in order to recommence a hard 
ride upon a high-trotting horse. However, when he 
knew the matter in hand, he gave up, with a deep 
groan, the prospect of spending a quiet evening in 
his own little parlour; for he entirely agreed with 
Morton, that whatever interest Burley might liave 
in rendering the breacli between the presbyterians 
and the Government irreconcilable, by putting tlie 
young nobleman to death, it was by no means that 
of the moderate party to penuit such an act of atro¬ 
city. And it is but doing justice to Mr Poundtext 
to add, that, like most of his own persuasion, lie was 
decidedly adverse to any such acta of nunecessary 
violence ; besides that his own present feelings in¬ 
duced him to listen with much complacence to the 
probability held out by Morton, of Lord Evandale’s 
b(;conung a mediator for the establisliineiit of peace 
upon fair and moderate terms. With this similarity 
of views, tliey hastened their journey, and arrived 
about eleven o’clock at night at a small liamlet ad¬ 
jacent to the Castle of Tillietudlem, whore Burley 
had established his head-quarters. 

'rhoy were challenged by tl\e sentinel who made 
Ills melancholy walk at the entrance of the hamlet, 
and admitted u[)on declaring their names and au¬ 
thority in the army. Another soldier kept watch 
before a liouse, which they conjectured to be the | 
place of Lord Evandale’s cMjiifinement, for a gib¬ 
bet, of such great heiglit as to be visible from the 
battlements of the Castle, was erected before it, in 
niolauclioly confirmation of the truth of Mrs Wil¬ 
son’s report. ^ Morton instantly demanded to speak 
with Burley, and was directed to his quarters. 

■ 'Hiey found him reading the Scriptures, with his 
arms lying beside him, as if ready for any sudden 
alarm. lie started upon the entrance of his col¬ 
leagues in office. 

“ What has brought ye hither 1” said Burley, 
hastily. Is there bad news from the army?” 

“ No,” replied Morion; “ but we understand that 
there iU’C measures adopted here in which the safety 
of the iiniiy is deeply concenied — Lord Evandale 
• your prisoner {” 

“ The Lord,” replied Burley, “ hath delivered 
him into our hands.” 

“ And you will avail yourself of that jidvantsige, 
granted you by Heaven, to dishonour our cause in 
the eyes of all the world, by putting a prisoner to 
an ignoniinious death 

“if the house of Tullietndlem be not surrendereil 
by daybreak,” replied Burley, “ God do so to me and 
more also, if ho shall not die that death to which 
his leader and patron, John Grahame of Claver- 
house, hath put so many of God’s saints.” 

“ We are in arms,” I'eplied Morton, “ to put 
down sucL cruelties, and not to imitate them, far 
less to avenge upon the' innocent the acts of the 
guilty. By what hiw cim you justify the atrocity 
)ou would eoinmitr’ 

“ If thou art ignorant of it,” replied Burley, “ thy 
j companion is well aware of the law which gave the 
1 men of Jericho to tlie sword of Joiahua the son of 
j Nun.” 

; “ But we,” answered the divine, “ live under a 

j better dispensatioii, which instructeth u» to return 
I good for evil, and to pray for those who despitefully 
j use us iuxd peinsecute us.” 


» S«e Note n.^bbet. 


“ That is to say,” said Burley, « that thou 
join thy grey hairs to his green youth to 0(»atrUvert ' 
me in this matter I ” j 

^ We are,” r^oined Poundtext, " two of those I 
to whom, jointly with thys^f, authority is delegated I 
over this host, and we wlh not permit thee to hurt 
a hair of the prisoner’s head. It may please God 
to make liim a means of healing these unliappy 
breaches in our Israel.” 

“ I judged it would come to tliis,” answered Buiv 
ley, “ when such as thou wei't called into die coun¬ 
cil of the elders.” 

“Such as 11” answered Poundtext—**And who 
am I, that you should name me with such scorn! 

—Have I not kept the flock of this sheep-fold from 
the wolves for thirty yeai*s ? Ay, even while thou, 
John Balfour, wert fighting in the ranks of uncir¬ 
cumcision, a Philistine of hardened brow and bloody 
hand—Who am I, say’st thou?” 

“ I will tell thee what thou art, since thou wouldst 
so fain know,” said Burley. “ ’fhou art one of 
those who would reap where thou hast not sow«riyr 
and divide the spoil while others fight the battljb • 
thou ai't one of those that follow the gospel for the 
loaves and for the fishes — that love their own 
manse better thiui the Church (;f God, and that 
would rather draw their stipends under prelatists 
or heathens, than be a partaker with those noble 
spirits who have cast all behind them for the salie 
of the Covenant.” 

“ And 1 will Udl thee, John Balfour,” returned 
I’oundtext, deservedly incensed—“ 1 will tell thee 
what thou art. Thou art one of tliose, for whose 
bloody and merciless disposition a reproach is flung 
upon the whole church of this sufloring kingdom, 
and for whose violence and blood-guiltiness, it is 
to be feared, this fair attempt to recover ouif civil 
and religious rights will never be lionoui'ed by Pro¬ 
vidence with the desin:d success.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said Morton, “ cease this irrita¬ 
ting and unavailing recrimination ; and do you, 
Balfour, iiifonn us, whether it is your purpose 'rtr’’] 
oppose the liberation of Lord Evn^idalc, which ap- i 
l^ears to us a profihU>le measure in the present po¬ 
sition of our aifairs ? ” 

“ You are here,” answered Burley, “ as two 
voices against one; but you will not refuse to tan'y 
niitil the united council shall decide upon this mat¬ 
ter?” 

“ This,” said ^iorton, “ we would not decline, if 
we could tiust the hands iu whom we aare to leave 
the prisoner. But you know well,” he added, look¬ 
ing sternly at Burley, “ that you have already de¬ 
ceived me in this matter.” 

“ Go to,” said Burley, disdainfully,—“ thou art 
an idle inconsiderate boy, who, for the black eye¬ 
brows of a silly girl, would bai'ter thy own faith 
;uid honour, and the cause of God and of thy coun¬ 
try.” 

“ Mr Balfour,” said Morton, laying liis hand on 
his sword, “ tliis language requires satisfaction,” 

“ And thou shalt have it, stripling, when and 
where thou da 2 *cst,” said Burley;—“ 1 plight thee 
my good word on it.” ► 

Poundtext, in Ids turn, interfered to remindwem 
of the madness of quarrelling, and effected with dif¬ 
ficulty a sort of sullen. rceoneilktioR. 

Concerning the prisoner,” said Buiiey,' ** deal 
with him as ye think fit 1 wash my hands free 
; from all consequences. He is my prisoner, made by 
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i3jK#word and ipear, wliile you, Mr Morton, were 
adjutant at drills and parades, and you, 
MX Poandtext, were warping tlie Scriptures into 
Ei»stiani«n. Take him unto you, nevertheless, and 
di«p^ of him as ye think meet—Dingwall/* he 
coQtinued, calling a sort of aid*de-camp, who slept 
in the next apai^ent, ‘‘ let the guard posted on 
the malignant Evandale give up their post to tliose 
whom Captain Morton sliall appoint to i-elieve them. 
—Th^ prisoner,’* he said, again addressing Pound- 
text and Morten, " is now at your disposal, gentle¬ 
men. But remember, that for all these tilings there 
will one day come a tem of heavy accounting.” 

60 saying, he turned abruptly into an inner 
apartment, without bidding them good-evening.— 
His two visitors, after a moment’s consideration, 
agreed it would be prudent to ensure the prisoner’s 
personal safety, by placing over him an additional 
guard, chosen from their own parishioners. A band 
of them happened to be stationed in the hamlet, 
jiaving been attached, for the time, to Burley’s 
edtfSmand, in order that the men might be gratified 
by remaining as long as possible near to their own 
homes. They were, in general, smart, active yoimg 
fellows, and were usually called by their compa- 
aions, the Mai'ksmeu of Milnwood. By Morton’s 
desire, four of these lads readily undertook tlie 
task of sentinels, and he left with tliem Ilcadrigg, 
on whoso fidelity he could depend, witli instructions 
to call liim, if anything remarkable happened. 

This arrangement being made, Morton and his 
colleague took jwsscBsion, for the night, of such 
quarters as the over-crowded and miserable hamlet 
could afford them. They did not, however, separate 
for repose till they had di’awn up a memorial of the 
grievances of the moderate pi’esbyterians, which 
was summed up with a request of free toleration 
for their religion in future, and that they should be 
permitted to attend gospel ordinances as dispensed 
\hy their own clergymen, without oppression or mo- 
' ,>j|totation. Tlieir petition proceeded to re<iuire that 
! ITiree parliament should be called for settling the 
; affairs of church and state, and for redressing the 
i injuries sustained by tlie subject; and tliat all those 
j who either now were, or had been, in anus, for ob- 
j tainmg these ends, should be indemnified. Morton 
I could not but strongly hope that these terms, which 
j comprehended all that was wanted, ur wished for, 
by the moderate painty among the insurgents, might, 
j when tlius cleared of the violence of fanaticism, 
tind advocates even among the royalists, as claiming 
only the ordinary rights of Scottish freemen. 

He had the more confidence of a favourable 
reception, that the Duke of Monmouth, to whom 
Cliarles had intrusted the cliarge of subduing this 
rebellion, was a man of gentle, moderate, and ac¬ 
cessible disposition, well known to be favoumble 
to the Presbyterians, and invested by the king witli 
full powers to take measui'es for quieting the dis¬ 
turbances in Scotland. It seemed to Morton, that 
j all that was necessary for influencing him in tVeir 
I favour was to find a fit and sufficiently respectable 
j channel of communication, and such seemed to be 
ope^d tlirough the medium of Lord Evandale. He 
resided, therefore, to visit the prisoner eai’ly in the 
tnomng, in order to sound Ins dispositions to un¬ 
dertake the task of mediator; but an accident hap- 
j pened which led Inm to anticipate his purpose. 


CHAPTER XXVIIL [ 

Oie ower your house, Uidy, said,— 1 

Gie ower your hoiww to me. 

Ed<m ^ Gordon, 

Morton had finished the revisal and the making 
out of a fair c{)py of the paper on which he ami 
Poundtext had agreed to rest as a full statement of 
the grievances of their party, and tlie conditions 
on which the greater part of the insurgents would 
be contented to lay down their arms; and he waa 
about to betake liimself to repose, when there w:ia 
a knocking at the door of his apartment. 

“ Enter,” said Morton; and the round buHet- 
head of Cuddie Headrigg was thrust into the room. 

“ Come in,” said Morton, “ and tell me what you 
want. Is there any aJai-m?” 

Na, stir; but I liae brought auo to speak wi* 
you.” 

“ Who is that, Cuddie ? ” inquired Mortou. 

“ Ane o’ your auld acquaintance,” said Cuddie; 
and, opening the door more fully, lie half led, half 
dragged in a woman, whose face w'as muffled in lier 
plaid—“ Come, come, ye neodiia be sae basliiu’ be¬ 
fore auld acquaintance, Jenny,” said Cuddie, pull¬ 
ing down the veil, and discovering to his imister the j 
well-remembered countenance of Jenny Dennison. [ 
“ Tell his honour, now—tliere’s a braw lass—tell j 
him what ye were wanting to say to Lord Evan* . 
dale, mistress.” 

“ What was I wanting to say,” answered Jenny, 

“ to Ins honour himsoll the other morning, when 1 
visited him in ca})tivity, ye lauckle hash! — D’ye 
think that folk dinna want to see Ikeir friends iii 
adversity, ye dour crow’dy-cater I ” 

This reply was made with Jenny’s usual volu¬ 
bility ; but her voice quivered, her cheek was tliin 
and pale, the tears stood in her eyes, her hand ti*em- 
bled, her manner wius fluttered, and her whole pi’e- 
senee bore marks of recent suffering and privation, 
as well as nervous and hysterical agitation. 

“ What is the matter, Jenny C’ said Morton, 
kindly. “ You know how- much 1 owe you in many 
respects, and ciui hardly make a request tlmt 1 will 
not grant, if in my powtu*.” 

“ Many thanks, Milnwtxid,” said the wee})mg 
damsel; “ but ye w ere aye a kind gentleman, thougli 
folk say ye hae become sair changed now.” 

“ What do they say of me?” answered Mor* 
ton. 

“ A’body says,” rej)lied Jenny, “ that you aJid 
the wings hae made a vow to ding King Charles afl 
the throne, and tliat neither he, nor his posteriors 
from generation t(j generation, shall sit upon it ony t 
niair; and John Gudyill threeps ye’re to gie a’ the | 
ehnrch-organs to the pipei’s, and burn the Book o’ | 
Common-prayer by the hands of the common hang- i 
maji, ui revenge of the Covenant that was hui'ut | 
when the King cam hame.” i 

“ My friends at Tillieiudlem judge too hastily 
and too ill of me,” answered Moi-ton, “ 1 wish to 
liave free exercise of my own religion, witliout in¬ 
sulting any other; and as to your familv, I only 
desire an opportunity to show tliem I iiave the 
same friendsliip and kindness as ever.” * j 

“ Bless your kind heart for sa^dng sae 1” said 
Jenny, bursting into a flood of tears; and they 
neve* needed kindness or friendship mair, for lliey 
are famished for lack o’ food.” 

‘‘ Good God i” replied Morton —1 have licard of 
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scarcity, but not of fauilue ! lb it poi-.sible? Have 

tiui ladies and tlie Major’’- 

They hae suffered like the lave o’ us,” replied 
Jenny; “ for they shared every bit and sup wi’ the 
I wliole folk in the Castle— J ’in sure my poor cen sec 
: fifty colours wi’ faintness, and my head’s wie dizzy 
Hi’ the inirligoes that 1 canna stand iny lane.” 

Tlie thinness of the poor girl’s cheek, and the 
sharpness of her features, bore witness to the truth 
I of what she said, Morton was greatly shocked. 

I Sit down,” he said, “ for God’s sake!” forcing 
her into the only chair the apartment afforded, 
I while he himself strode up and down the room in 
; liorror and impatience. “ 1 knew not of this,” he 
i exclaimed in broken ejaculations,—‘‘ 1 could not 
know of it.—Cold-blooded, iron-hcarted fanatic— 
dectiitful villain! — Cuddie, fetch refreshments— 
^ food—wine, if possible—whatever you can find.” 

I “ Wliisky is glide oneiigh for her,” niiittorcd 
j Cuddie; “ ane wadna hae thought that gude meal 
i was sae scant amang them, when the quean threw 
! sac muckle gude kail-brose scalding bet about my 
; lugs.” 

I Faint and miserable as Jenny seemed to be, she 
j could not hear the allusion to her exjiloit during the 
storm of the Castle, without bursting into a laugh 
which weakness soon converted into a hysterical 
giggle. Confounded at her state, and reflecting 
with horror on the distress which must have been 
; in the Castle, Morton rcjieated his commands to 
i Headrigg in a ]>orenij>tory manner ; and when he 
: had departed, endeavoured to sootlic his visitor. 

“ You come, 1 .suppose, by the orders of your 
! mistress, to visit Lord Kvandalo?—Tell me what 
1 bhe desii’es; her orders shall be my law.” 

1 Jenny appeared to reflect a momi'iit, and then 
: said, “ Your honour is sno nuld a friend, I must 
1 needs trust to you, and tell the truth.” 
i “ Be assured, Jenny,” said Morton, observing 
I that she hesitated, tliat you will best serve your 
j mistress by dealing sincerely witli nif'.” 
j Weel, then, ye nuum ken we’re starving, as J 
1 said before, and have been mair days than ane; 
! and the Major lias sworn tliat ho expects relhd' 
; daily, and that he will not gic ower tlie house to 
i the enemy till we have t'aten up his auld boots,— 

; and they ainj uneo ihick in tliu soles, as ye may 
weel mind, fovby being tench in tlie uj)p<‘r-!eatlier. 
The dragoons, again, tliey tliinli they will be l'orc(M,l 
I to gie up at last, and they canna bide hunger wcid, 

■ after the life they led at free quarters for this while 
' bypast; and since Lord Evandale’s facn, there’s 

nae guiding tliem ; and Inglis says he’ll gie up tlie 
garrison to the whig?., and the Major and tlie leddies 
into the bargain, if they will but let the troo{K*rs 
i gang free thcinsells.” 

“ Scoundrels !” said Morton ; ‘‘ why do they not 
j make terms for all in the Castle ?” 

■ “ 'i'hey are fear’d /or denial o’ quarter to them- 
sells, having dune sae muckle mischief througli 
the country; and Burley has hanged ane or twa 
o’ them already—sae they want to draw their ain 

; necks out o’ the collar at hazard o’ lioncst folk’s.” 
And you wore sent,” continued Morton, " to 
can^’ to I..ord Evandale the unpleasant news of the 
i men’s mutiny X ” 

! Just «’en sae,” said Jenny; “ Tam Halliday 
j took the rue, and tauld me a’ about it, and gat me 
j out o’ the Castle to tell Lord Evandale, if possibly 
I could win at him.” 


“ lint liovv can he help you I ” said Morton; fHfTe 
is a prisoner.” 

“ Well-a-day, ay,” answered the afflicted tiam* 
sel; “ but maybe he could mak fair ternm for us— 
or, maybe, he could gic us some good advice—or, 
maybe, ho might send his orders to the dragoons 
to he civil—or”- 

Or, maybe,” said Morton, ** you were to ti’V if 
it were possible to set him at liberty X ” 

‘Mf it were sae,” answered Jenny, with spirit, 

^ it wadna bo the firet time I liae done my best to 
serve a friend in captivity,” 

True, Jenny,” replied Morton —^ I were most 
ungrateful to forget it. But here come.s Cuddie witli 
refreshments. 1 will go and do your en’and to Lord 
Evandale, while you take some food and wine.” 

“It willna be amiss ye should ken,” said Cuddie 
to his master, “ tluit this Jenny—this Mrs Den¬ 
nison, was trying to cuittle favour wi’ Tam Hand, 
the miller’s man, to win into Lord Evandale’s room 
without onybody kennin’. She wasna thinking, the 
gipsy, that I was at her elbow.” i 

“ And an unco fright ye gae me when ye cam 
ahiut and took a grip o’ me,” said Jenny, giving 
him a sly twitch with her finger and her thumb— 

“ if yo hadna been an auld acquaintance, yo daft 
gomoril”- 

Cuddie, somewiiat relenting, grinned a smile on 
liis ai'tful mistiTss, while Morton w-rapped himself 
up in liis cloak, took his sword under his arm, and 
w'out straight to the place of the young nobleman’s 
confineinont. lie asked the sentinels if anything 
(‘xtraordinary had occiuTed—“ Nothing worth no¬ 
tice,” they said, “ excepting the lass that Cuddift 
took uj), and two couriers tliat Captain Balfour had 
dispatched, one to the lieverimcl Ephraim Macbriar 
another to Kcttledrummle,”—b<^h of whom were 
heating the drum ecclesiastic in (JfTerent towns be¬ 
tween the ])osItion of Burley and the head-quarters , 
of tlie main army near Hamilton. 

“ The purpose, 1 presume,” said Morton, witlY' 
an affectation of indirierence, “ w’as to call tlieiE j 
hither.” j 

So T understand,” answered the sentinel, wdm j 
had spoke w'ith the messengers. j 

“ He is summoning a triumphant majority of the 
council,” thought iMorton to himself, “ for the pur¬ 
pose of sanctioning whatever action of atrocity he 
may determine upon, and thwarting opposition by 
authority. I must be speedy, or I shall lose my op¬ 
portunity.” 

When ho entered tlic place of Lord Evandale’s 
confinement, ho found him armed, and reclining on 
a flock bed in the wretched garret of a miserable 
cottage. He was either in a slumber, or in deep 
meditation, when Morton entered, and turned on 
liim, when aroused, a countenance so much reduced 
by loss of blood, want of sleep, and scarcity of food, 
that no one could have recognised in it the gallant 
soldier who had bcliaved with so much spirit at tlie 
skinnisli of Loudon-hill. He displayed some sur¬ 
prise at the sudden entrance of Morton, 

“ I am sorry to see you thus, my lord,” said thqt 
youthful leader. 

“ I havo heai d you are an admirer of pocSy,’ 
answ'erod the prisoner; “ in that case, Mr Morton^ 
you may remember tliese lines,— 

* Stone walla do not a prison nuilK, 

Or Iron bars a ca^e ; 

A free and quiet nund can take 
Tbesc for a hermitafre.' 
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imprisonment less endurable, I am 
givefj^o expect to-morrow a total enfranchisement.” 

“By 3eath?” said Morton. 

“ Surely,” answered Lord Evandale; “ 1 have 
no other prospect. Your comi-ade, Burley, Im al¬ 
ready dipped his hand in the blood of men whose 
meanness of rank and obscurity of extraction might 
have saved them. 1 cannot boast such a shield from 
his vengeance, and I expect to meet its extremity.” 

“But Major Bcllenden,” said Morton, “may 
surrender, in order to preserve your life.” 

“ Never, while there is one man to defend the 
battlement, and that man has one crust to eat. I 
know his gallant resolution, and grieved should I 
be if he changed it for my sake.” 

Morton hastened to acquaint him with the mu¬ 
tiny among the dragoons, and their resolution to 
surrender the Castle, and put the ladies of the fa¬ 
mily, as well as the Major, into the hands of the 
enemy. Lord Evandale seemed at first surprised, 
and something incredulous, but immediately after- 
w^ds’ deeply affected. 

What is to be done?” bo said — “ How is this 
misfortune to be averted ? ” 

“ Hear me, my lord,” said Morton. “ I believe 
you may not be unwilling to boar the olive branch 
between our master the King, and that part of hia 
subjects which is now in arms, not from choice, but 
necessity.” 

“ You construe mo but justly,” said Lord Evan¬ 
dale ; “ but to what doc.s this tend 1 ” 

“ Permit me, my lord,” continued Morton, “ 1 ^viil 
set you at liberty upon parole; nay, you may re¬ 
turn to the Castle, and shall have a safe-conduct 
for the ladies, the Major, and all who leave it, 
on condition of its instant surrender. In contri¬ 
buting to bring this about, you will only submit 
to circumstances; for, with a mutiny in the garri- 
BoQ. and without provisions, it will be found impos- 
.sible to defend the place twenty-four houra longer, 
^hose, tlierefore, who refuse to accompany your 
.*a||fd8]up,’ must take their fate. You and your fol¬ 
lowers shall have a free pass to Edinbirngh, or wher¬ 
ever the Duke of Monmouth may be. In return 
for your liberty, we hope that you will recommend 
to the notice of his Grace, as Lieutenant-General 
of Scotland, this humble petition and remonstrance, 
containing the grievances wliieh have occasioned 
this insurrection, a redress of which being granted, 
I will answer with my head, that the great body of 
the insurgents will lay down their arms.” 

Lord Evandale read over the paj)er with atten¬ 
tion. 

“ Mr Morton,” he said, “ in my simple judgment, 
I see little objection that can be made to the mea¬ 
sures here recommended; nay, farther, I believe, 
in many respects, they may meet the piivate senti¬ 
ments of tlie Duke of Monmouth ; and yet, to deal 
frankly with you, I have no hopes of their being 
granted, unless, in the first j)lace, you were to lay 
down your arms.” 

“ The doing so,’* answered Morton, “ w'ould be 
virtually conceding that we had no right to take 
them up; and tliat, for one, 1 will never agree to.” 

“ IhrhaM it is hardly to be expected you should,” 
said Lord Evandale; “ and yet on tliat point 1 am 
oertaiii the negotiations will be wrecked. I am 
willing, however, having frankly told you my opi- 
' oion, to do all in my power to bring about a recon- 
I ciliation,’’ 


“It is all we can w ish or expect,” replied Mor¬ 
ton; “the issue is in God’s hands, who disposes 
the hearts of princes.—You accept, tlieu, the safe- 
conduct?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Lord Evandale; “ and if 
1 do not enlai-ge upon the obligation incuiTed by 
your having saved my life a second time, boUeve 
that I do not feel it the less.” 

“ And the garrison of Tillietudlem ? ” said Mor¬ 
ton. 

“ Shall be withdrawn as you px'opose,” ansvvei'ed 
tlie young nobleman. “ I am sensible the Major 
will be unable to bring the mutineoi’s to reason ; and 
I tremble tc think of the consequences, sliould the 
ladies and the bravo old man be delivered up to this 
j bloodthirsty ruffian, Burley.” 

“ You are in that ease free,” said Morton. “ Pre- 
I pare to mount on horseback; a few men whom I 
I can trust shall attend you till you are in safety from 
; our parties.” 

; Leaving I.ord Evandale in’great surprise and joy 
j at this unexpected deliverance, Morton hastened 
; to get a few chosen men under arms and on horse- 
I back, each rider bolding the rein of a spare horse, 
j Jenny, w'ho, while she partook of her refreshment, 
had contrived to make up her breach with Cuddio, 
rode on the left hand of that valiant cavalier. The 
tramp of their horses was soon beard under the win¬ 
dow of Lord Evandalc’s prison. Two men, whom 
he did not know, entered the apartment, disencum¬ 
bered him of his fetters, and, conducting him down 
I stairs, numuted him in the centre of the detach- 
I nient. They set out at a round trot towards Tillie¬ 
tudlem. 

! The moonlight was giving way to the dawn when 
I they approached that ancient fortress, and its dark 
I massive tower bad just received tlie first pale co- 
j louring of the morning. The party halted at the 
I Tower barrier, not venturing to app'oach nearer 
j for fear of the lire of the place. Lord Evandale alone 
1 rode up to the gate, followed at a distance by Jenny 
: Deuniboii. As they approached the gale, there was 
I heard to arise in tlie court-yard a tumult, which ac- 
i corded ill with the quiet serenity of a summer dawn, 
j Cries and oaths were beard, a pistol-shot or two 
j were discharged, and every thing announced that 
I the mutiny had broken out. At this crisis Lord 
Evandale arrived at the gate where Halhday was 
sentinel. On hearing Lord Evandalo’s voice, he iu- 
Btantly and gladly admitted him, and tliat noble¬ 
man arrived among the mutinous troopers like a 
man dropped from the clouds. They were in the act 
of putting their design into execution, of seizing 
tlie place into their own hands, and were about to 
! disarm and overpower Major Bellenden and Har¬ 
rison, and others of the Castle, who were offering 
the best resistance in their power. 

Tlie appearance of Lord Evandale changed the 
scene. He seized Inglis by the collar, and, upbraid¬ 
ing him with liis villany, ordered two of his com¬ 
rades to seize and bind him, assmdiig the others, 
that their only cliance of impunity consisted in in¬ 
stant submission. He tlieu ordered the men into 
their ranks. They obeyed. He commanded them 
to ground their arms. They hesitated; but the. in¬ 
stinct of discipline, joined to tlieir persuasion that 
the authority of their officer, so boldly exerted, must 
be supported by some forces without the gate, in¬ 
duced them to submit. 

Take away those arms,” said Lord Evandale 
4d 
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tne peoj>l^ of tlie CustLe; ** they shall not be re¬ 
stored until these men know better the use fyr which 
they are Intrusted with them.—And now,” he con¬ 
tinued, addressing the mutineers, begone!—Make 
the best use of your time, and of a truce of three 
Hours, which the enemy are contented to allow you. 
Take the road to Edinburgh, and meet me at the 
House-of-Muir. I need not bid you beware of com¬ 
mitting >uolence by the way; you will not, in your 
present condition, provoke resentment for your own 
sakes. Let your punctuality show that you mean 
to atone for this morning’s business.” 

The disarmed soldiers shrunk in silence from the 
presence of their officer, and, leaving the Castle, 
took the road to the place of rendezvous, making 
such liaste as was inspired by the fear of meeting 
with some detached party of the insurgents, whom 
their present defenceless condition, and their former 
violence, might inspire with thoughts of revenge. 
Inglis, wliom Evaiidale destined for punishment, 
remained in custody. Halliday was praised for 
his conduct, and assured of succeeding to the rank 
of the culprit. These arrangements being hastily 
made, Lord Evandale accosted the Major, before 
wliosc eyes tlie scene had seemed to pass like the 
change of a dream. 

“ My dear Major, we must give up the place.” 

** Is it even so?” said Major Bellenden. “ 1 was 
in hopes you iiad brought reinforcements and sup¬ 
plies.” 

“ Not a man—not a pound of meal,” answered 
LoiM Evandale. 

‘‘Vet I am blithe to see you,” returned the 
honest Major; “ we were informed yesterday that 
tlu^se psalm-singing I’ascals had a plot on your life, 
and I had mustered the scoundrelly dragoons ten 
minutes ago in order to beat up Burley’s quarters 
and get you out of limbo, when the dog Inglis, in¬ 
stead of obeying me, broke out into open mutiny. 
—But what is te bo done now?” 

“ I have, myself, no choice,” said Lord Evan¬ 
dale ; “ I am a prisoner, released on parole, ami 
bnind for Edinburgh. You and the ladies must 
lake the same route. I have, ])y the favour of a 
friend, a safe-conduct and horses for you and your 
retinue; for God’s sake make haste. You cannot 
propose to hold out with seven or eight men, and 
without provisions. Enough has betui done for 
honour, and enough to render the defence of the 
highest consequence to Government;—more were 
needless, as well as desperate. The English troops 
are arrived at ICdinbiirgh, and will speedily move 
upon Hamilton—the possession of Tillietudlem ])y 
ihe rebels will be but temporary.” 

“If you think so, my lord,” said the veteran, 
with a reluctant sigh,—“ I know you only advise 
what is honourable. If, tlien, you really think tlie 
case inevitable, I must submit; for the mutiny of 
these scoundrels would n^nder it impossible to man 
the walls. — Gudyill, let the women call up their 
mistresses, and all be ready to march. — But if I 
j could believe that my remaining in these old walls 
till T was starved to a mummy, could do the Kings 
cause the least service, old Miles Bellenden would 
not leave them while there was a spark of life in 
his body ! ” 

The ladies, already alarmed by the mutiny, now 
heard tlie determination of the Major, in which 
tliey readily acquiesced, though not without some 
groans and sighs on tlie part of l/udy Margaret, 


which referred, as usnal, to the of his moiRf 

sacred Majesty in the halls which were now to be i 
abandoned to rebels. Hasty preparations were made ^ 
for evacuating the Castle; and long ere the dSjWr | 
was distinct enough for discovering objects with | 
precision, the ladies, with Major Bellenden, Harri- | 
son, Gudyill, and the other dome.stics, were mounted ! 
on the led horses, and others which had been pro¬ 
vided in the neighbourhood, and proceeded towards j 
the north, still escorted by four of the insurgent ! 
horsemen. The rest of the p.arty who had accom- i 
panied Lord Evandale from the hamlet, took pos- 1 
session of the deserted Castle, carefully forbearing j. 
all outrage or acts of plunder. And when the siuj 
arose, the scarlet and blue colours of the Scottish 
Covenant floated fi’om the Keep of Tillietudlem. 


CHAPTER XXIX. j 

And, to my breast, a Iwlkin in her hard ^ ! 

Were worth a thousand daggers. ^ 

The cavalcade wliicli loft the Castle of Tu^ie- | 
tudlein halted for a few minutes at the small town | 
of Bothwell, after passing the outposts of the in- | 
surgents, to take some slight refreshments which ! 
their attendants had provided, and which were 
really necessary to pci’sons who liad .suffered con • 
siderably by want of proper nourishment. They j 
then pressed forward upon the road towards Edin- ! 
burgh, amid the lights of dawni whicli were now | 
rising on the horizon. It might have been ex- j 
pccted, during the course of the journey, that Lord j 
Evandale would have been frequently by tlie side ; 
of Miss Edith Bellenden. Yet, after his first salu- ! 
tations had been exchanged, and every precaution ; 
solicitously adopteil which eouhl serve for her ac- * 
oommodation, he rode in the van of tlie party with ‘ 
Major Bellenden, and seemed to abandon the j 
charge of immediate attendance upon his lovely J 
niece to one of tlie insurgent cavaliers, whose dat^-r 
military cloak, with tlie largo flapped hat and fea- | 
ther, which drooped over liis face, concealed at I 
once his figure ainl his features. They rode side * 
by side in silence for more than two miles, when I 
the stranger addressed Miss Bellenden in a tremu- 1 ; 
Ions and suppressed voice. * 

“ Miss Bellenden,” he said, “ must have friends 
wherever she is known ; even among those whose 
conduct she now disapproves. Is there anything 
that such can do to .show their respect for her, and 
their regret for her sufferings?” 

“ Lot them leani, for their own sakes,” replied 
Eilith, “ to venerate the laws, and to spare inno¬ 
cent blood. Let them I'etum to their allegiance, 
and I can forgive them all that I have suffered, were 
it ten times more.” 

“ Y'ou think it impossible, then,” rejoined the 
cavalier, “ for any one to serve in our ranks, Iiav- 
iug the weal of his country sincerely at heart, and 
conceiving himself iu the discimrge of a patriotic 
duty ? ” 

“It might be imprudent, while so absolutely in 
your power,” replied Miss Bellenden, “ to amwer 
that question.” * 

“ Not in the present instanee, I plight yon the 
word of a soldier,” replied the horseman. 

“ I have be^ taught candour from my birth,” 
said Editli; “ and, if 1 am to speak at all, 1 
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"vjttter ray real sentiineDts. God only can judge the 
roust estimate uitentions by actions. 
Treason—murder by the sword and by gibbet— 
the oppression of a private family such as GUI's, 
who were only in arms for the defence of the es¬ 
tablished government, and of our own property— 
are actions which, must needs sully all tlat have 
accesdon to them, by whatever specious terms they 
may be gilded over.” 

“ The guilt of civil war,” rejoined the lioi*senian 
—** the miseries which it brings in its train, lio at 
the door of those who provoked it by illegal oppres¬ 
sion, rather than of sucli as are driven to arms in 
order to assert their natural rights as freemen.” 

That is assuming the question,” replied Edith, 

“ which ought to be proved. Each party contends 
tliat they are rigl\t in point of principle, and tliere- 
fore the guilt must he with them wlio first drew 
the sword; as, in an affray, law holds tliose to be 
the cinrainals who are the firet to have recoiurso to 
violence.” 

“ Alas'!” said the horseman, were our vindi- 
"^^STion to rest tliere, how easy would it be to show 
I tlmt we liave suffered with a patience which al¬ 
most seemed beyond the power of humanity, ere 
we were dnven by oppression into open resist¬ 
ance!— But I perceive,” he continued, sighing 
deeply, that it is vain to plead before Miss Bcl- 
lendcn a cause which she has already prejudged, 
perhaps as much from her dislike of the persons as 
of the principles of those engaged in it.” 

' Pardon me,” answered Edith. ‘‘ I have stated | 
i\ith freedom my opinion of the prineijdes of tlie 
I insurgents; of their persons I know nothing—ex- 
! cepting in one solitary instance.” 

‘‘ And that instance,” said tlie hors^mian, has 
influenced your opinion of the whole body!” 

Far from it,” said Edith; “ he is—at lea.st I 
once thought him—one in whose scale few were 
fit to be weighed. He is—or he seemed—one of 
i early talent, high faitli, pure morality, and warm 
2|||6cctions. Can 1 approve of a rebellion which has 
made such a man, formed to ornament, to cn- 
ligliten, and to defend his country, the companion 
of gloomy and ignorant fanatics, or canting hy¬ 
pocrites,—the leader of brutal clowns,— the bro¬ 
ther in arms to banditti and liigliw'ay murderers 1 
Should you meet such an one in your camp, tell 
him that Edith Bellenden has wept more over his 
fallen cliaraeter, blighted prospects, and disho¬ 
noured name, than over the distresses of lier own 
hou.se,— and that she has better endured that fa¬ 
mine which has wasted her clieek imJ dimmed her 
eye, than the pang of heart which attended the 
reflection by and through whom these calajiiitics 
were inflicted.” 

As she thus spoke, she turned upon her compa¬ 
nion a countenance, wdiose faded check attested 
the reality of her sufferings, cveMi while it glowed 
with the temporary animation which accoinpaiiie<l 
her language. Ihe horsenum was not insensible to 
tbe appeal; he raised his hand to his brow' with 
the sudden motion of one who feels a pang shoot 
aloim his brain, passed it hastily over his face, and 
the||pulled the shadowing hat still deeper on his 
forehead. The movement, and the feelings which : 
it excited, did not escape Edith, nor did she remark 
them without emotion. 

And yet,” she said, should the person of 
wliom I speak seem to you too deeply affected by 


tlie hard opinion of—of—an early friend, sny* b: 
him, that sincere repentance is next to innocenoe; 

—tliat, though fallen from a height not easily re¬ 
covered, and the author of much mischief, be^se 
gilded by liis example, he may still atone in some 
measure for the evU he has done.” 

“ And in what manner ? ” asked the cavalier, in | 
tlie same suppressed, and almost choked voice. i 
By lending his efforts to rcstoi’e the blessings j 
of peace to his distracted countrymen, and to in¬ 
duce the deluded rebels to lay down tliejp arms. 
By saving their blood, lie may atone for that which ' 
has been already spilt;—and he that shall be most | 
active in accomplishing tliis great end, will beet 
deserve the thanks of this age, and an Iionoured 
remembrance in the next.” 

“ And iu such a peace,” said her corapaniou, 
with a firai voice, Miss Bellenden would not wish, 

I think, that tlie interests of the people were sa- { 
erificed unreservedly to tliose of tlie crown?” j 

I am but a girl,” was tlie young lady’s reply ; j 
‘‘ and I scarce can speak on the subject witnout j 
presumption. But, since I have gone so far, 1 will | 
fairly add, 1 would wish to see a peace wliieh should 
give rest to all parties, and secure the subjeefa from 
military rapine, wliich I detest as much as 1 do tiie 
means now adopted to resist it.” 

Mi.ss Bellenden,” answered Henry Morton, 
raising his face, and speaking in his natural tone, 

“ the person who has lost such a highly-valued 
jdace in your esteem, has yet too much spirit to j 
plead bis cause as a criminal; and, conscious tliat 
he can no longer claim a friend’s intiTest in your 
bosom, he would be silent under your hard censure, 
were; it not that he can refer to the honoured tes¬ 
timony of Lord Evandale, that his earnest wishes 
and most active exertions are, even now, directed 
to the accomplisliineiit of such a peace as the most ! 
loyal cannot censure.” 

He bowed witli dignity to Miss Bellenden, who, 
though her language intimated that she w'cll knew 
to wliom she had been speaking, probably bad not 
expected that he w'ould justify himself with so much 
aiiimatioii. She retunied his salute, confused and 
in silence. Morton then rode forward to the head 
of th<* party. 

“ Henry Morton!” exclainiod Major Bellenden, 
surprisG<] at tlie suddeu ajiparition. 

“ The same,” answered Morton; who i.s sorry 
that he labours under the harsh con>vtruction of 
Major Bellenden and his family. He commits to 
my Lord Evandale,” he continued, turning tow'ards 
the young iiohleman, and bowdiig to him, “ the 
charge of undeceiving Ins friends, both regarding 
the particulars of his conduct and tlie purity of his 
motives. Farewell, Major Bellenden — All happi- 
11 C.S.S attend you and yours ! — may we meet again 
in happier and better times ! ” 

iielievc me,” .said Lord Evandale, “ your con- 
fideiiee, Mr Mortv>n, is not misplaced; 1 will en¬ 
deavour to repay tlie great services 1 have received 
from you by doing my best to place your character 
on its proper footing with Major-Beileiiden, and all 
whose e.steem you value.” 

“ 1 expected no less fVom your genorosity, my 
lord,” said Morton. 

He then called his followers, and rode off along 
the heath in the dirt'ction of Hamilton, their feathm 
waving and their steel caps glancing in the beanw 
I of the ri.sing sun. Cuddie Headingg alone ixiiuamod 
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an instant beiiind his companions to take an af- 
CocUonate farewell of Jenny Dennison, who had 
contrived, during this short morning’s ride, to re¬ 
establish her influence over his susceptible bosom. 
A stiaggling tree or two obscured, i-ather than con- 
cealcfl, their tete-a-tke, as they halted their horses 
to bid adieu. 

“ Fare ye weel, Jenny,” said Cuddie, with a loud 
exertion of his lungs, intended perhaps to be a sigh, 
but rather resembling the intonation of a groan— 
“ Ye’ll think o’ puir Cuddie sometimes — an honest 
l;id that lo’es ye, Jemiy; ye ’ll think o’ him now 
and then?” 

“ Whiles—at brose-iime,” answered the mali¬ 
cious damsel, unable either to suppress the repar¬ 
tee, or the arch smile which attended it. 

Cuddie took Ids revenge as rustic lovei*s are wont, 
and as Jenny probably expected,—caught his mis¬ 
tress round the neck, kissed her cheeks and lips 
lieartily, and then turned his horse and trotted af¬ 
ter his mastiU'. 

Dcil’s in the fallow ! ” said Jenny, wiping her 
h])s and adjusting her head-dress ; “ he has twice 
the spunk o’ Tam llalliday, after a’.—Coming, my 
j leddy, coming— Lord have a cai*e o’ us, 1 trust the 
a'.ild leddy didna see us! ” 

Jenny,” said Lady Margaret, us the tlamsel 
came u}», “was not that young man who com¬ 
manded the party the same that was captiiin of 
the popinjjiy, and who was afterwards prisoner at 
Tillietudlein on the morning Claverhousc came 
Uierc?” 

Jenny, happy that the (jiiery bad no reference 
to her own little matters, looked at her young mis- 
! tress, to discover, if possible, whether it was her 
(•no to speak tiaith or not. Not being able to catch 
any hint to guide her, she followed her instinct as 
a lady’s maid, and lied, 

“ I diima believe it was him, my leddy,” said 
Jenny, as eonlidently as if she been saying her 
catechism ; “ he was a little black man, that” 

“ You must have been blind, Jenny,” said the 
Major: “ Henry Morton is tall and fair, and tliat 
youth is the very man.” 

“ I had itlier thing ado than be looking at him,” 
said Jesmy, tossing her head ; “ he may be as fair 
:i8 a farthing candle, for me.” 

“ Is it not,” said Lady Margaret, “ a blessed 
escape which we have made, out of the bands of so 
desperate and bloodthirsty a fanatic ? ” 

You arc deceived, madam,” said Lord Evau- 
dale; “ Mr Morton merits such a title from no one, 
but least from us. That 1 am now alive, and that 
you are now on your safe retreat to your friends, 
instead of being prisoners to a real fliuatical homi¬ 
cide, is solely and entirely owing to the prompt, 
active, and energetic humanity of tliis young gen¬ 
tleman.” 

He then went into a particular narrative of the 
events with which the reader is acquainted, dwell¬ 
ing upon tlie merits of Morton, and expatiating on 
the rislt at which he had I’endered them these im¬ 
portant sorrtces, as if he had been a brotlier in¬ 
stead of a rival. 

“ I were woree than ungrateful,” he said, “ were 
1 silent on the merits of tlie man who has twice 
saved my life.” 

I would willingly tliink well of Henry Morton, 
j my lord,” replied Major Bellcnden; “ and I own 
he has behaved handsomely to your lord^ip and to 


us; but I cannot have the same allowanoes whiqihr' 
it pleases your lordship to entertain for topresent 
courses.” 

“ You are to consider,” replied Lord Evandale, 

“ tliat he has been partly forced upon them by ne¬ 
cessity; and 1 must add, that his principles, though 
diifering in some degree from my own, are such 
as ought to command respect. Claverhousc, whose 
knowledge of men is not to be disputed, spoke justly 
of him as to his extraordinary qualities— but with 
prejudice, and harshly, concerning his principles 
and motives.” 

“ You liave not been long in learning all hia 
cxti’aordinary qualities, my lord,” answered Majo'*’ 
Bellcnden. “ 1, who have known him from, boy* 
hood, could, before this affair, have Siiid much ol 
his good principles and good-nature; but as to his 
high talents”- 

“ They were probably hidden, Major,” replied 
the generous Lord Evandale, “ even from himself, 
until circumstances called them forth; and, if 1 
have detected them, it was only because our intti^- 
com-se and conversation turned on momentous aild 
imj)ortant subjects. Ho is now labouring to bring 
this rebellion to an end, and the terms be has pro¬ 
posed are so moderate, that they shall not want my 
hearty recommendation.” 

“ And have you hopes,” said Lady Margaret, 
“ to accomplish a sclicine so comprehensive?” 

“ 1 should have, madam, were every wliig as 
moderate as Morton, and every loyalist as disin¬ 
terested as Major Bollenden. But such is the fa¬ 
naticism and violent irritation of both pai’tics, that 
1 fear nothing will end this civil war save the edge 
of the sword.” 

It may be readily supposed that Edith listened 
witli the deepest interest to this conversation. 
While she regretted that she had expressed her¬ 
self harshly and hastily to her lover, she felt a 
conscious and proud siitisfaetion that his character 
was, even in the judgment of his iiohle-mindedL 
rival, such as her own affection had once spoke it^ 

“ Civil feuds and domestic prejudices,” she said, 

“ may render it necessary for me to tear his re- 
niorahrance from my heart; but it is no small 
relief 'So know assuredly, that it is worthy of the 
pkice it has so long retained there.” 

While Edith w;is thus reti’acting her unjust re¬ 
sentment, her lover aiTived at the camp of the 
inSui'gents near Hamilton, which he found in consi¬ 
derable confusion. Certain advices had arrived that 
tlie royal army, having been recruited from England 
by a large detachment of the King’s Guards, were 
about to take the field. Fame magnified tlieir num¬ 
bers and their high state of equipment and disci¬ 
pline, and spread abroad other circumstavees wliich 
dismayed the courage of the insurgents. What 
favour they might have expected from Monmouth, 
was likely to be intercepted by tlie influence of 
those associated with him in command. His Lieu¬ 
tenant-general woii the celebrated General Thomas 
Dalzell, who, having practised the art of war in the 
then barbarous country of Russia, was as much 
feared for his cruelty and indifference to human life 
and human suffeiings, as respected for his st'iKdy 
loyalty and undaunted valour. This man was Ise* 
cond in command to Monmouth, and tlie horse were 
commanded by Claverhouse, burning with desire 
to revenge the death of his nephew, and his defeat 
at Dnundog. To these accounts was added the 
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llU)st formidable and terrific description of the train 
of a3PtiHei:y and the cavalry force witli which tlie 
royal army took the field. ^ 

Large bodies, composed of the Highland clans, 
having in language, religion, and mannei*s, no con¬ 
nexion with the insurgents, had been summoned to 
join the royal army under their various chieftains; 
and these Amorites, or Philistines, as the insur- 
4 ^ gents termed them, came like eagles to the slaugh¬ 
ter. In fact, every person who could ride or run 
at the King’s command, was summoned to arms, 
apparently with the purpose of forfeiting and fining 
such men of property whom their principles might 
deter from joining the royal standard, though pru¬ 
dence prevented them from joining that of the in¬ 
surgent Presbyterians. In short, every rumour 
tended to increase the apprehension among the in¬ 
surgents, that the King’s vengeance had only been 
delayed in order that it might fall more cerbain 
and more heavy. 

Morton endeavoured to fortify the minds of the 
^Ipimon people by pointing out the probable exag- 
l^ration of these reports, and by reminding them 
of the strength of their own situation, with an un- 
fordable river in front, only passable by a long and 
narrow bridge. He called to their remembrance 
their victory over Claverhouse when their numbei’s 
were few, and then much worse disciplined and ap¬ 
pointed for battle than now ; showed them that the 
ground on which they lay afforded, by its undulation, 
and the thickets which intercepted it, considenihlc 
protection against artillery, and even against ca¬ 
valry, if stoutly defended ; and that their safety, in 
fact, depended on their own spirit and resolution. 

But while Morton thus cinloavoured to kct‘p up 
the courage of the army at large, he availed him¬ 
self of those discouraging inimours to endeavour to 
impress on the minds of tlic leaders the necessity 
of proposing to the Government moderate tenns of 
I accommodation, while they were still formidable .as 
^^ommanding an unbroken and immerous army. He 
pointed out to them, tliat, in the present humour 
of their followers, it could hardly be expected that 
they would engage with advantage the well-uppcunted 
and regular force of the Duke of Monmouth; and 
tliat if they chanced, as was most likely, to be 
defeated and dispersed, the insurrection in which 
they had engaged, so far from being useful to the 
country, would be rendered the apology for oppress¬ 
ing it more severely. 

Pressed by these arguments, and feeling it equally 
dangerous to remain together, or to dismiss their 
forces, most of the leaders readily agreed, that if 
such terras could he obtained as had been trans¬ 
mitted t-o the Duke of Monmouth by the hands 
Lord Evandnle, the purpose for which they had 
taken np arms would be, in a great measure, ac¬ 
complished. They then entered into similar reso¬ 
lutions, and agreed to guarantee the petition and 
remonstrance which had been drawn up by Morton. 
On the contrary, there were still several leaders, 
and those men whose influence with the people 
exceeded that of persons of more apparent con- 
seimence, who regarded every proposal of treaty 
wtSch did not proceed on the basis of the Solemn 
League and Covenant of 1G40, as utterly null and 
void, impious, and unchristian. These men dif¬ 
fused their feelings among the multitude, who had 

’ i See Note S ,—Army of Bcthuvll Bridge. 
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little foresight, and nothing to lose, and persuaded 
many that the timid counsellors who recommended 
peace upon terms short of the dethronement of the t 
royal family, and the declared independence of th<5 1 
Church with respect to the State, were cowardly 
labourers, who w^ere about to withdraw their hands 
from the plough, and despicable trimmers, who 
sought only a specious pretext for deserting their 
brethren in arms. These contmdictory opinions 
were fiercely ai’gued in each tent of the insurgent , 
army, or rather hi the huts or cabins which served 
in the place of tents. Violence in language often 
led to open quarrels and blows, and the divisions , 
into wliich the army of sufferers was rent, served 
as too plain a presage of their future state. 

CHAPTER XXX. 

The curse of growing factions axifl divisions 

Still vex your councils. Venice PreterveiL 

The prudence of Morton found sufficient occu¬ 
pation in stemming the furious current of these con- , 
tending parties, when, two days after his return j 
to Hamilton, he was visited by his friend and col¬ 
league, the Itevcrend Mr Poundtext, flying, as ht? | 
presently found, from tlie face of John Balfour of , 
Burley, whom ho left not a little incensed at the ; 
share ho had taken in the liberation of Lord Evan- ’ 
dale. When the worthy divine had somewhat re- , 
eruited his spirits, after tho hurry and fatigue of I 
his journey, ho proceeded to give Morton on account j 
of what had passed in the viciiiHy of TiliietudJem 
after the memorablo moniiiig of his departure. 

The night m.arcli of Morton had been accom- 
j)lislied with such dexterity, and the men were so 
faithful to their tnist, that Burley received no in¬ 
telligence of what had happened until tlio morning 
was far advanced. His first inquiry was, whetlier ' 
Macbriar and Kettledinimmle had arrived, agree- ; 
ably to the summons wliich he liad dispatched at I 
midnight. Macbriar had come, and Kettlcdi’ummle, ’ 
thoiigli a heavy traveller, might, ho was informed, ! 
be inslautly expected. Burley then dispatched a I 
messenger to M(u*toii’s «[uarters to summon him to j 
an immediate council. Tho messenger returned ' 
with news tliat he had left the place. Poundtext i 
was next summoned; but lie tliinking, as ho said ' 
himself, that it was ill dealing w'ith fractious folk, i 
had withdrawn to his own quiet manse, prcfoiring i 
a dark ride, though he had been on horseback the : 
whole prcc(!(ling day, to a renewal in Iho morning I 
of a controversy witli Burley, whose ferocity over¬ 
awed him when unsupported by the firmness of j 
Morton. Burley’s next inquiries wi re directed i 
after Lord Evaiulale ; and gri'at w as his rage when 
he learned that he had been coi'.vcyed away over j 
night by a party of the marksmen of Miluwood, j 
under the immediate command of Henry Morton ' 
himself. I 

“ The villain’.” exclaimed Burley, addressing j 
himself to Macbriar ;—“ the base, mean-spirited 
traitor, to curry favour for himself with the Ooveni- 
inent, Iiath set at liberty the prisoner teken by my 
own right hand, through means of whom, 1 have 
little doubt, the possession of the place of strength 
which hath wrought us such trouble, might now 
have been in our hands I ” j 

But is it not ill oiu* hands?” said Macbriar ' 
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looking tip towards the Keep of the Castle; and 
ore not these the oolours of tlie Covenant that float 
over its walls i ’’ 

^ A stratagem— a mere trick,said Burley—“ an 
insult over our disappointment, intended to agijra- 
vate and embitter our spirits.” 

He was inteiTupted by the arnval of one of Mor¬ 
ton’s followers, sent to repoi*t to him the evacua¬ 
tion of tlie place, and its occupation by the insurgent 
forces. Burley was rather driven to fury than re¬ 
conciled by the news of this success. 

1 have watched,” he said— ‘‘ I have fought— 
I liave plotted— 1 have striven for die reduction 
of tliis place — 1 have forborne to seek to lioad en¬ 
terprises of higlier coininand and of higher Iionour 
I —1 have narrowed tlieir outgoings, and cut off tlie 
I springs, and broken tlie staff of bread within tln^ir 
walls ; and when the men were about to yield them- 
I selves to iny hand, that their sons miglit be hends- 
men, and their djuighters a lar gliing-stock to our 
I whole camp, ooniotli tliis youtli, without a beard 
j on ilia cliin, and takes it on him to tlirust his sickle 
mto tlie harvest, and to r<3iid the prey from the 
spoiler! Surely the labouriT is wortliy of his hire, 
and the city, with its captives, should be given to 
him tliat wins it (” 

“ Nay,” said Macbriar, who was surprised at the 
degree of agitation which Balfour displayisl, “ chafe 
not tliyself bceauso of the ungodly. Heaven will 
use its ow'ii instruments; and who knows but this 
) outh ”- 

** Hush ! bush !” snid Burley; “ do nut disen.'dit 
thine own bettc'r judgment. It wiis thou that lir.'t 
badost me beware of this painted sigmlclire — this 
lacquered piece of cop(K*r, that passed current with 
I me for gold. It fares ill, even with the elect, wlieii 
j they nogleet the guidance of such pious pastors as 
j thou. But our carnal afrectious will mislead us— 
; (his ungrateful boy’s father was mine ancient friend, 
j rhey mast be as earnest in their striiggU's as thou, 
I I'iphraim Machriar, that would shake themselves 
I ch‘ar of the clogs and chains of humanity.” 

! This compliuieul touched the preacher in the 
j must sensible part; and Burley deeiiUMi, therefore, 
he should find little ditticulty in moulding his opi- 
I uious to the supjiort of his own views, more espe- 
I ci.ally as th'*y agreed exactly in their Iiigli-.straiiied 
opinions of church govcnimeiit. 

I “ Let us instantly,” he said, “ go up to the Tower; 
j there is that among the records in yonder fortress, 
I which, well used as 1 can use it, .shall be worth to 
i is a valiant leader and an Imndred 1 rsemon.” 
j But will such be the fitting aids of the children 
; of the Covenant 1” said llie preacher. “ We have 
; *dready among us too iiiaiiy who hunger after lands, 
j and silver and gold, rather than after the VV'^ord; 
I — it is not by ti/cli that our deliverance sludl be 
wiMught out.” 

j “ Thou errest,” saiu Burley; “ we mast w'ork by 
I means, and these worldly men sliall be our instru- 
I iiieiits. At all events, the Moiibitish woman shall 
I be despoiled of Iier iiiheriUuiee, iuid neither the 
I malignant Evaaidale, nor the erastian Moi’ton, shall 
possess yonder castle and lands, tliough they may 
I seek in marriage the daughter thereof.” 
j So saying, he led Uie way to Tillietudlem, where 
1 he seized upon tlie plate and other valuables for 
the use of the army, ransacked the cliarter-room, 
and other receptacles for family papers, and treated 
v\itU contempt the remonstrances of those who re- 
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mindetl him, that the terras granted to the garriaon 
had guaranteed respect to private property. 

Burley and Macbriar, having established them¬ 
selves in their new' acquisition, were joined by Ket- 
tledruinmle in the course of the day, and also by 
the Laird of Langcale, whom that active divine iiad 
contrived to seduce, as Poundtext termed it, from 
the pure light in which he had been brought up. 
Thus united, tliey sent to the said Poundtext an in-* 
vitation, or rather a summons, to attend a council 
at Tillietudlem. He remembei'ed, however, that 
tile door had an iron grate, and the Keep a dungeon, 
and resolved not to trust himself witli his incensed 
colleagues. He tlierefore retreated, or rather fled 
to Hamilton, with the tidings, tliat Burley, Mae- 
briar, and Kettledrumnile, w ere coming to Hamilton 
as soon as they could collect a body of Cameronians 
sulheieut to overawe the rest of the aniiy. 

“ And ye see,” concluded Poundtext, with a deep 
sigh, “ that they will then possess a majority in 
the council; for Langcale, though he has alw^'3 
jiasscd for one of the honest and rational pai;ty^ 
cannot be suiUibly or precoesely termed either fish, 
or flesh, or glide red-herring ;—whoever has the 
stronger party has Langcale.” 

Thus concluded the lieavy narrative of honest 
Poundtext, w ho sighed deeply, as he considered the 
danger in which he was placed betwixt unreason¬ 
able adversaries amongst themselves and the com¬ 
mon enemy from without. Morton exhorted Iiim 
to patience, ti injier, and composure; informed him 
of tin; good hope he had of negotiating for peace 
and indemnity through means of Lord Evjindale, 
and made out to him a very fair prospect that he 
should again ivturn to his own parchment-bound 
C ulvin, his evening pipe of tobacco, and his noggin 
of in.spiring ale, providing always he w’ould afford 
I)is efiectual siqiport and concurrence to the mea¬ 
sures w'hich he (Morton), liad taken for a general , 
pucilication.^ Thus backed and comforted, Potaid- j 
text resolved magnanimously to await the 
of the Cameroiiiaiis to the general rendezvous. 

Burley and his coufedorates had drawui together 
a considt.'rable body of tliese sectaries, amounting 
to a lunidrod liori^o and about fifteen hundred foot, 
c louded and severe in aspect, morose and jealoas 
in communication, hauglity of heart, and confident, 
as men who believed tliat the pale of lalvation was 
open for them xclusively ; while all otlicr Chris¬ 
tians, iio'vever slight were the shades of diflerenee 
of doctrine from their own, were in fact little blotter 
than outcasts or reprobates. These men entered 
tlie presbyterian camp, rather as dubious and sus¬ 
picious allies, or possibly antagonists, tluiu as men 
who were heartily embarked in tlie same cause, and 
exposed to the same clangers, witli tlieir more mo¬ 
derate brethren in arms. Burley made no private 
visits to his colleagues, and held no conunumca* 
tiou with them on tlie subject of the public affairs, 
otherwise than by sending a dry invitation to them 
to attend a meeting of the genei-al council for that 
evening. 

On the an'ival of Morton and Poundtext at the 
place of ajssembly, they found their bretlirclf;. al¬ 
ready seated. Slight greeting passed between tliem, 
and it was easy to see tliat no amicable conference 
was intended by thot*. who convoked tiie council 
The first question was put by Macbriar. the sharp 


^ See Note T,—Afoc?w»te 
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»jH^geni©88 of whose seal urged him to tiie van on all 
ucc^ioDSw He desired to know by whose authority 
the malignant, called Lord Evandale, had been 
freed iiwica tlie doom of death, justly denounced 
against him. 

" By my authority and Mr Morton’s,” replied 
Poimdtext; who, besides being anxious to give his 
companion a good opinion of his courage, confided 
heartily in his support, and, moreover, had much 
less fear of encountering one of his own profession, 
j and who confined himself to the weapons of theo- 
logi<»i controversy, in which Pouudtext feared no 
man, than of entering into debate with the stern 
I homicide Balfour. 

I “ And who, brother,” s:iid Kettledrummle,— 

: “ who gave you authority m interpose in such a 
high matter ? ” 

I ** The tenor of our commission,” answered Pouud- 

I text, “ gives us authority to bind and to loose. If 
Lord Evandale was Justly doomed to die by the 
j voice'of one of our number, he was of a surety law- 
j^Uy redeemed from death by the warrant of two 
^ us.” 

“ Go to, go to,” said Burley; “ we know your 
motives; it was to send that silk worm—that gilded 
trinket—tliat embroidered trifle of a lord, to bear 
terms of peace to the tyrant.” 

‘Mt was so,” replied Morton, who saw his com¬ 
panion begin to flinch before the fierce eye of Bal¬ 
four—it was so; and what then?—Are we to 
plunge the nation in endless war, in order to pur¬ 
sue schemes wliich ax*© equally wild, wicked, and 
imattainable ?” 

“ Hejvrhim!” said Balfour; “ he blasphemeth.” 

“ It is false,” said Morton ; they blaspheme 
who pretend to expect miracles, and neglect the 
tise of the human moans with which Providence 
has blessed them. I rejHjat it—Oui' avowed ob¬ 
ject is tlie re-establishment of peace on fair and 
honourable terras of security to our I'eligioii and 
our liberty. We disclaim any desire to tyrannize 
Itewr those of others.” 

The debate would now liave run higher than 
ever, but they were interrupted by intelligence 
that the Duke of Monmouth had commenced his 
march towards the west, and >va.s already advanced 
half way from Edinburgh. This news silenced 
tlieir divisions for the moment, and it was {igre(‘d | 
that the next day should be held as a fast of 
neral humiliation for the sins of the land; that tlie 
ileverend Mr Poundtext should pioach to the army 
in the morning, and Kettledrummle in the after¬ 
noon ; tliat neither should touch upon any topics of 
schism or of division, but animate the soldiers to 
resist to the blood, like bretliren in a good cause. 
This healing overture Imviiig been agreed to, the 
moderate party ventured upon another proposal, 
confiding that it would have the sup])ort of Lang- 
cale, who looked extremely blank at the news which 
-they had just received, and might be supposed re- 
■converted to moderate meosui'es. It was to bo 
presumed, tliey said, that since the King had not 
intrusted the command of liis forces upon the pix?- 
©ei^eccasion to any of their active oppressors, but, 
ou^ie contrary, liad employed a nobleman distin- 
cuiadied by gentleness of temper, and a disposition 
&V4Hi]!able to tlieir cause, there must be some bet¬ 
ter inteiitbn entertaincti towards them than they 
had yet experienced. They contended, that it was 
not only prudent but neceH<«ai 7 to ascertain, from 


a communication with the Duke of Monmouth, whe 
ther he was not diarged witli some secret iustrue^ 
tions in their favour. This could only be learned 
by dispatcliing lui envoy to his army. 

“ And who will undertake the task I” said Bur¬ 
ley, evading a proposal too reasonable to be openly 
resisted—“ who will go up to their camp, know¬ 
ing that John Graliame of Claverhouse hath sworn 
to hang up whomsoever we sliall despatch towards 
them, in revenge of tlie deatli of tlie young man 
his nephew I ” 

“ Let that be no obstacle,” said Morton—“ I will 
with pleasure encounter any risk attached to the 
bearer of your errand.” 

‘‘ Let him go,” said Balfour, apart to Macbriar j 

our councils will be well rid of his presence.” 

The motion, therefore, received no contradiction 
even from those who were expected to have been 
most active in o]>posiiig it; and it was agreed tliat 
Henry Morton should go to the camp of the Duke 
of Monmouth, in order to discover upon what terms 
the insurgents would be admitted to treat witli him. 
As soon as his errand was made known, several of 
the more moderate party joined in retiuesting him 
to make terms upon the footing of the petition in¬ 
trusted to Lord Evandale’s hands; for the approach 
of the King’s army spread a general trepidation, 
by no means allayed by the high tone assumed by 
the Cameronians, which had so little to support 
it excepting their own headlong zeal. With these 
instructions, and with (Juddie as his attendant, 
Morton set fortli towards the royal camp, at all tlie 
risks which attend tliose who assume the office of 
mediator during the heat of civil discord. 

Morton had not proceeded six or seven miles, 
bidore he f)ereeiv©d that he was on the point of 
falling in witli the van of the royal forces ; and, as 
he ascended a height, saw all the roads in the neigh- 
bourliood occiij)icd by armed men marching in 
great order towards Bothwell-nmir, an open com¬ 
mon, on which they proposed to eiicanilp for that 
evening, at the distance of scarcely two miles from 
the Clyde, on the farther side of wiiich river the 
army of the insurgents wa.s encamjied. He gave 
himself up to the first ad\aneed-guard of cavalry 
which he met, as bearer of a flag of truce, and 
communicated liis desire to obtain access to the 
Duke of Monmouth. The non-commissioned officer 
who commanded the party made his report to liis 
superior, and he again to another in still higher 
command, and botli immediately rode to the spot 
where Morton was detained. 

“ You are but losing your time, my friend, and 
risking your life,” said one of tliem, addres.sing 
Morton; “the Duke of Monmouth will receive no 
terms from traitors with arms in their hands, and 
your cruelties have been such as to authorize reta¬ 
liation of every kind. Better trot your nag back, 
and save his mettle to-day, that he may save your 
life to-morrow.” 

“ 1 cannot think,” said Morton, “ that even if 
the Duke of Monmouth should consider us as cri¬ 
minals, he would condemn so lai-ge a body of hia 
fellow-subjects without even hearing what they 
have to plead for themselves. On my part 1 fear 
nothing. 1 am conscious of having consented to, 
or authorized, no cruelty, and the fear of suffering 
innocently for the crimes of otluirs siiall not deter 
me from executing my commission.” 

The two officers looked at each other. 
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« 1 have an idea,” said the younger, that this is 
tlie young man of whom Lord Evandale spoke.” 

"*Is my Lord Evandale in the army?” said 
Morton. 

" He is not,” replied the officer; " we left him at 
Edinburgh, too much indisposed to take the field. 
Your name, sir, I presume, is Henry Morton?” 

It is, sir,” answered Morton. 

We will not oppose your seeing the Duke, sir,” 
said the officer, with more civility of manner; but 
you may assure yourself it will be to no purpose; 
for, were his Grace disposed to favour your people, 
others are joined in commission with him who will 
hardly consent to his doing so.” 

‘‘ I shall be sorry to find it thus,” said Morton; 

but my duty requires that I should persevere in 
my desire to have an interview with him.” 

“ Lumley,” said the superior officer, “ let the 
Duke know of Mr Morton’s arrival, and remind his 
Grace that this is the person of whom Lord Evan¬ 
dale spoke so highly.” 

The officer returned with a message that the Ge¬ 
neral could not see Mr Morton that evening, but 
would receive him betimes in the ensuing morn¬ 
ing. He was detained in a neighbouring cottage 
all night, but treated with civility, and everything 
provided for his accommodation. Early on the next 
moniiiig the officer he had first seen came to con¬ 
duct him to his audience. 

The army was drawn out, and in the act of form¬ 
ing column for march, or attack. The Duke was 
in the centre, nearly a mile from the place where 
Morton had passed the night. In riding towards 
the General, lie had an opjiortunity of estimating 
the force which had been assembled for the sup¬ 
pression of the hasty and ill-concerted insurrection. 
Tliere were three or four regiments of English, the 
flower of Cliarles's army—there were the Scottisli 
Lile-f !uards, burning with desire to revenge their 
lute dt.'fiiit—otlier Scottisli regiments of regulars 
were also assembled, and a large body of cavalry, 
consisting partly of gentlomcn-vnlunteers, partly 
of tlio tenants of the crown who did military duty 
for their fiefs. Morton also observed several sti’ong 
parties of Highlanders drawn from the points near¬ 
est to the Lowland frontiers,—a people, as already 
mentioned, particularly obnoxious to the western 
whigs, and who hated and despised them in the 
same proportion. These were assembled under 
their chiefs, and made part of this formidable ar¬ 
ray. A complete train of field-artillery accompa¬ 
nied these troops; and the whole liad an air so 
imposing, that it seemed nothing short of an actual 
miracle could prevent the ill-equipped, ill-modelle<l, 
and tumultuary army of the insurgents, from be¬ 
ing utterly destroyed. The officer who accompanied 
Morton endeavoured to gatlicr from his looks the 
feelings with wdiich this splendid and awful parade 
of military force had impressed him. But, time to 
the cause he had espoused, he laboured successfully 
to prevent the anxiety wdiich he felt from appear¬ 
ing in his counteuaiico, and looked around him on 
the warlike display as on a sight which lie expected, 
and to which he was indifferent. 

“ Y ou see the entertainment prepared for you,” 
said the officers. 

If I had no appetite for it,” replied Morton, 
“ I should not liave been accompanying you at this 
moment. But 1 sliall be better pleased with a more 
peaceful imgale, for the sake of all parties.” 


As they spoke thus, they approached the cqi^. 
mander-in-chief, who, surrounded by sev^aJ "offi- 
cers, was seated upon a knoll commanding an ' 
extensive prospect of tlie distant country, and from i 
which could be ea>sily discovered the windings of I 
the majestic Clyde, and the distant camp of the in- j 
surgents on the opposite b»mk. The officers of the | 
royal army appeared to be surveying the ground, j 
with the purpose of directing an immediate attack. ; 
When Captain Lumley, the officer who accompa- ! 
nied Morton, had whispered in Monmouth’s ear | 
his name and errand, the Duke made a signal for j 
all around him to retire, excepting only two gene- | 
ral officers of distinction. While they spoke toge¬ 
ther in whispers for a few minutes before Morton 
was permitted to advance, he had time to study 
the appearance of the persons wdth whom he was 
to treat. 

It was impossible for any one to look upon the 
Duke of Monmouth without being captivated by 
his personal gi'accs and accomplishments, of which 
the great High-Pricst of all the Nine afterwajj{ls 
recorded— t 

** Wliate’cr he did was done with so rauoli ease, 

Tn him alone 'twas natunil to please; ‘ 

Bis motions all accompanied with f^raco, 
j\nd Paradise was open’d in his face.” 

Yet to a strict observer, the manly beauty of Mon¬ 
mouth’s face was occasionally rendered loss stri¬ 
king by an air of vacillation and uncertainty, which 
seemed to imply hesitation and doubt at moment® 
when deeisive resolution was most necessary. 

Beside him stood Claverhouse, whom we have 
already fully described, and another general officer 
whose appearance was singularly striking. His 
dress was of the antique fashion of Charles the 
First’s time, and composed of shamoy leather, cu¬ 
riously slashed, and covered with antique lace and 
garniture. His boots and sjnirs might be rofeiTed 
to the same distant period. Ho wore a breastplate, 
over which descended a grey beai’d of venerable! 
length, whitdi he cherished as a mark of moumit^ i 
for Charles the First, having never shaved since I 
that monarch was brought to the scafl'old. Ilia ! 
bead was uncovered, and almost perfectly bald. IFis j 
high and wrinlclod forehead, piercing grey eyes, ! 
and marked features, evinced age unlirokeii by j 
infirmity, and stern resolution iinsoftoncd by liu- 1 
inanity. Such is tlie outline, however feebly ex- | 
pressed, of the c.,lebratod General Thomas Dalzell,* i 
a man more feared and hated by the wJiigs than | 
even Claverhouse himself, and who executed the i 
same violences against them out of a detestation j 
of their persons, or perhaps an innate severity of i 
temper, which Grahame only resorted to on pofi- 
tieal accounts, as the best means of intimidating ! 
the followers of presbytery, and of destroying that ! 
sect entirely, { 

The presence of these two generals, one of whom i 
he knew by person, and the other by description, ' 
seemed to Morton decisive of the fate of his em¬ 
bassy. But, notwithstanding his youth and inex¬ 
perience, and the unfavourable reception which his 
proposals seemed likely to meet >vit)i, he adva^iced 
boldly towards them upon receiving a signal tciiRhali i 
purpose, determined that the cause of Ws counti7, 
and of those witli whom he had taken up arms, , 
should suffer nothing from being intrusted to him, j 
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'Monmouth received him witli the graceful courtesy 
wniehL-ftttended even his slightest actions; Dalzell 
regarded him with a stem, gloomy, and impatient 
frown; and Claverhouse, with a sarcastic smile and 
inclination of his head, seemed to claim him as an 
old acquaintance. 

“ You come, sir, from these unfortunate people, 
now assembled in arms,” said the Duke of Mon- 
moutli, “ and your name, I believe, is Morton: will 
you favour us with the purport of your errand ? ” 

‘‘It is contained, my lord,” answered Morton, 
“ in a paper, termed a Remonstrance and Sup¬ 
plication, which my Lord Evandale has placed, 1 
presume, in your Grace’s hands?” 

“ He has done so, sir,” answered the Duke; 
“ and I understand, from Lord Evandale, that Mr 
Morton has behaved in these unhappy matters with 
much temperance and generosity, for which 1 have 
to request his acceptance of my thanks.” 

Here Morton observed Dalzell shake his head 
indignantly, and whisper something into Claver- 
hfiiise’s ear, who smiled in return, and elevated his 
^ebrows, but in a degree so slight as scarce to be 
perceptible. The Duke, taking the petition from 
his pocket, proceeded, obviously struggling between 
the native gentleness of his own disposition, and 
perhaps his conviction that the petitioners demand¬ 
ed no more than their rights, and the desire, on 
the other liand, of enforcing the King’s authority, 
and complying with the sterner opinions of the col¬ 
leagues in office who had been assigned for the 
purpose of controlling as well as advising him. 

“ There are, Mr Morton, in this paper, propo¬ 
sals, as to the abstract propriety of which 1 must 
now waive delivering any opinion. Some of them 
appear to mo reasonable and just; and although 1 
have no express instructions from the King upon 
the subject, yet I assure you, Mr Morton, aii<l 1 
pledge my honour, that I will interpose in your 
behalf, and use my utmost influence to procure you 
,^^satisfaction from his Majesty. But you must dis- 
'tldsctly understand, that I can only treat with siip- 
' plicants, not with rebels; and, as a preliminary to 
every act of favour on 7iiy side, 1 must insist upon 
your followers laying down their arms and dispers¬ 
ing themselves.” 

“ To do so, my Lord Duke,” replied Morton, 
undauntedly, “ were to acknowledge ourselves the 
i*cbcls tliat our enemies term us. Our swords are 
drawn for recovery of a birthright wrested from 
us; your Grace’s moderation and good sense has 
admitted the general justice of our demand—a de¬ 
mand which would never have been listened to had 
it not been accompanied with the sound of the 
trumpet. We cannot, therefore, and dare not, lay 
down our arms, even on your Gmeo’s iissurance of 
indemnity, unless it were accompanied with some 
reasonable prospect of the redress of the wrongs 
which we complain of.” 

“ Mr Morton,” replied the Duke, “you are young, 
but you must have seen enough of the world to per¬ 
ceive, that requests, by no means dangerous or 
imreasonable in themselves, may become so by the 
ww in which they are pressed and suppoi'tcd.” 

m We may reply, my lord,” answered Morton, 
** that this disagreeable mode lias not been resorted 
to until all others have failed.” 

“ Mr Morton,” said the Duke, “ I must break 
this conference short. We are in readiness tc com¬ 
mence the attack; yet I will suspend it for an hour. 


until you can communicate my answer to the in 
surgents. If they please to disperse their foUoweiie, ' 
lay down their arms, and send a peaceful deputa¬ 
tion to me, I will consider myself bound in honour 
to do all I can to procure redress of their griev¬ 
ances ; if not, let them stand on their guard and 
expect the consequences.—I think, gentlemen,” he 1 
added, turning to his two colleagues, “ this is the ! 
utmost length to which I can stretch my instructions I 
in favour of these misguided persons i ” i 

“ By my faith,” answered Dalzell, suddenly, j 
“ and it is a length to which my poor judgment 
durst not have stretched them, considering I had 
both the King and my conscience to answer to! ! 
But, doubtless, your Grace knows more of the I 
King’s private mind than we, who have only the ^ 
letter of our instructions to look to.” 

Monmouth bluslied deeply. “ You hear,” ho 
said, addressing Morton, “ General Dalzell blames 
me for the length which I am disposed to go in 
your favour.” 

“ General Dalzeli’s sentiments, my lord,” re¬ 
plied Morton, “ are such as we expected from him; 
your Grace’s such as we were prepared to hope you | 
might please to entertain.^ Indeed I cannot help ; 
adding, that, in the case of the absolute submis- 1 
sion upon which you are pleased to insist, it might j 
still remain something less than doubtful how tar, ' 
with such counsellors aroimd the King, even your 
Grace’s intercession might procure us eftectual re- 
li(‘f. But I will communicate to our leaders your | 
Grace’s answer to our supplication ; and, since we 
cannot obtain i>eace, we must bid war welcome as , 
well as we may.” 

“ Good morning, sir,” said the Duke. “ I sus- * 
])end the movements of attack for one liour, and 
for one hour only. If you Iiavo an answer to re¬ 
turn within tliat space of time, I will receive it 
here, and earnestly entreat it may be such as te 
save the? cfiijsion of blood.” ; 

At this moment another smile of deep meaning ' 
passed between Dalzell and Claverhouse. The Duke i 
observed it, and repeated his words with great dig¬ 
nity—“Yes, gontK'inen, 1 said I timsted the answer 
might be such as would save tlio effusion of blood. 

I hope the sentiment neither needs youz’ scom, nor 
incurs your displeasure.” ! 

Dalzell returned the Duke’s frown with a stern ’ 
glance, but made no answer. Clavmrhouse, his lip 
just curled ivitli an ironical smile, bowed, and said, ' 
“It was not for him to judge the propriety of his * 
Grace’s scntiiueiits.” | 

The Duke made a signal to Morton to withdraw. 
Ho obeyed; and, accompanied by his former es- ; 
cort, rode slowly through the army to return to tlie j 
camp of the non-eonforinists. As he passed tlie fine I 
corps of Life-Guards, he found Claverhouse waa j 
alre:idy at their head. That officer no sooner saw j 
Morton, than he advanced imd addressed him with j 
perfect politeness of manner. 1 

“ 1 think this is not the first time I have seen ' 
Mr Morton of Milnwood ?” | 

“ It is not Colonel Graharae’s fault,” said Mor- ' 
ton, smiling sternly, “ that he or any one else should ! 
he now incommoded by rny presence.” i 

“ Allow me at least to say,” replied Claverhoase, * 
“ that Mr Morton’s present situation authorized ’ 
the opinion I have entertained of him, and that my ' 
proceedings at our last meeting only squared to ! 
my duty.” 1 
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'* To reconcile your actions to your duty, and your 
duty to your conscience, is your business, Colonel 
tohame, not mine,’’ said Morton, justly offended 
at being thus, in a manner, required to approve 
of the sentence under which ho had so nearly suf¬ 
fered. 

Nay, but stay an instant/* said Claverhouse. 
“ Evandale insists that I have some wrongs to ac¬ 
quit myself of in your instance. I trust I shall al¬ 
ways make some difference between a high-minded 
gentleman, who, though misguided, acts upon ge¬ 
nerous principles, and the crazy fanatical clowns 
yonder, witli the bloodthirsty assassins who head 
them. Therefore, if they do not disperse upon your 
wtuni, let me pray you instantly come over to our 
army and surrender yourself, for, be assimed, they 
cannot stand our assault for halt an hour. If you 
will be ruled and do this, be sui^ to inquire for me. 
Monmouth, .strange as it may .sef?ra, cannot protect 
you—Dalzell wnll not;—I both can and will; and 
I have promised to Evandale to do so if you w'ill 
give me an opportunity.” , 

“ 1 should ow^e Lord Evandale my thanks,” an¬ 
swered Morton, coldly, ‘‘ did not his scheme imply 
an opinion that 1 might he prevailed on to desert 
those witii whom I nm engaged. For you. Colonel 
Grahame, if you will honour me with a diffei'cnt 
species of satisfaction, it is probable that, in an 
hour’s time, you will find me at the west end of 
Roth well Rridgo with my sw'ord in my hiuid.” 

“ 1 shall be happy to meet you there,” said Cla- 
vcrliouse, ** but still more so should you think bet¬ 
ter on my first })roposal.” 

Tliey then saluted and parted. 

‘‘ That is a pretty lad, Jaimley,” sivid Claver- 
houftO, addressing liimpclf to the other officer; ‘‘ but 
he is a lost man—liis blood be upon his head.” 

So saying, he addressed himself to the task of 
prejKiration for instant battle. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 

But liArJv! the tent Jia.s changed ita voice, 

There ’a peact) and rest nae langer. UuRNiv 

Tlio Lowdicn Mallisha they 
i'jinie with tlioir coata of blew; 

Five hundred tuen from London canie, 

C'hiid in u rcHldiali hue. Bothivell Lines. 

When Morton had left the well-ordered outposts 
of the regular army, and aiTived at those which 
were maiutnined by his own party, he could not 
but be peculiarly sensible of the difference of dis¬ 
cipline, and eutertivin a proportional degree of fear 
for tlie cousetjuenees. The same discords which 
agitated the counsels of the insurgents, raged even 
among their meanest followers; and their picquets 
and patrols were uiore interested and occupied in 
disputing the true occasion and causes of wrath, 
and defining the limits of Erastian heresy, than in 
looking out for and observing the motions of their 
enemies, though within healing of the royal drums 
and trumpets. 

There was a guard, however, of the insurgent 
army, posted at the long and narrow bridge of 
Uotliwell, over which the enemy must necessarily 
advance to tlie attack; but, like Uie others, they 
were divided and disheartened; and, entertaining 
4lie idea that they were po^d on a dei^rate ser¬ 
vice, Uiey even meditated withdrawing themselves 


I ; 


to the main body. This would have been ut^'i 
ruin; for on tlie defence or loss of thia pass the 
fortune of tlie day was most likely to depend. All 
beyond the bridge was a plain open field, excepting 
a few thickets of no great depth, and, ooiisequently, 
was ground on vdiich the imdisciplined forces of 
the insurgents, deficient as they were in cavalry, 
and totally unprovided with artillery, were alto¬ 
gether imlikely to withstand the shock of regular 
troops. 

Morton therefore viewed the pass carefully, and 
formed the hope, that by occupying two or tliree 
liouses on the left bank of the river, 'with the copse 
and thickets of alders and hazels that lined its side, 
and by blockading the passage itself, and shutting 
the gates of a portal, which, according to the old 
fashion, was built on the central arch of the bridge 
of BothweJl, it might be easily defended against a 
very superior force. He issued directions accord¬ 
ingly, and commanded the parapets of the bridge, 

I on the farther side of the poi^l, to be thrown down, 

I that they might afford no protection to the eneigjy 
: vvlien tliey should attempt the passage. Morion 
I then conjured tlio party at this important post to 
i be watchful and upon their giuird, and promised 
j them a speedy and strong reinforcement. He 
] caused them to advance videttes beyond the river 
I to watch the progress of the enemy, which outposts 
' he directed should be withdrawn to the left bank 
as soon as they approached; finally, he charged 
them to send regular information to the main body 
of all that they should observe. Men under arin.s, 
and in a situation of danger, are usually sufficiently 
alert in appreciating the merit of their officers. 
Morton’s intelligence and activity gained the con¬ 
fidence of these men, and with better hope and 
heart than before, they began to fortify their posi¬ 
tion in the manner he recommended, and saw him 
depart with three loud chcei*s. 

Morton now galloped ha.stily towards the main 
i body of the insm-geiits, but was surprised aii^ 'i 
1 shocked at the scene of confusion and clainwn^ 
which it exliibited, at the moment when good or¬ 
der and concord were of sucli essential consequence. 
Instead of being drawn up in lino of battle, and 
liNteiiing to the commands of their officers, they 
were crowding together in a confused mass, tliat 
rolled and agitated itself like the waves of the sea, 
i while a thousand tongues spoke, or rather vocife- 
I rated, and not m, single ear was found to listen, 
j Scandalized at a scene so extraordinary, Morton 
endeavoured to make his way through tlie press, to 
learn, and if possible to remove, the cause of tliis 
so untimely disorder. While he is thus engaged, 
we shall make the reader acquainted with tiiat 
which he was some time in discovering. 

The insurgents had proceeded to hold tlieir day 
of humiliation, which, agreeably to the practice of 
the puritans during the earlier civil war, tliey con¬ 
sidered as the most effectual mode of solving all 
difficulties, and waiving all discussions, it was 
usual to name an ordinary week-day for tliis pur¬ 
pose, but on this occasion the Sabbath itself was 
adopted, owing to the pressure of the time and 
vicinity of the enemy. A temporary pulpilf^vor 
tent, was expected in the middle of the ettcampmeut; 
which, according to the fixed arrangement, was first 
to be occupied by the Reverend Peter Potmdtext, 
to whom tM post of honour waa assigned, m the 
eldest clergyman present. But as the worthy tB- 
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^th Mow and stately steps, was advancing 
_ jidertfee rostrum wliich had been prepared for 
hhn, he was prevented by the unexpected appari¬ 
tion of Habakkuk Muoklewnrth, the insane preach¬ 
er whose appearance had so much startled Moi*ton 
at the first council of the insurgents after their vic¬ 
tory at Loudon-hill. It is not known whether he 
was acting under the influence and instigation of 
the Cameronians, or whether he w'as merely com¬ 
pelled by his own agitated imagination, and the 
temptation of a vacant pulpit before hhn, to seize 
die opportunity of exhorting so respectable a con¬ 
gregation. It is only certain that he took occasion 
by the forelock, spning into the pulpit, cast his 
eyes wildly round hhn, and, undismayed by the 
murmurs of many of the audience, opened the Bible, 
read forth as his text from tlie thirteenth cliapter 
of Deuteronomy, Certain men, the children of 
Belial, are gone out from among you, and have 
withdrawn the mliabitants of their city, saying, let 
us go and serve other gods, which you have not 
jteiownand then rushed at once into the midst of 
ms subject. 

The harangue of MucUlewmtli was as wild and 
extravagant as hia intniaion Was unauthorized and 
untimely; but it was provokingly coherent, in so 
far as it tinned entirely upon the very subjects of 
discord, of wliich it had been agreed to adjourn tlie 
consideration until some more suitable opportunity. 
Not a single topic did he omit which had offence 
in it; and, after charging tlie moderate party with 
heresy, with crouching to tyranny, with seeking to 
be at peace with God's enemies, lie ajiplied to Mor¬ 
ton, by name,*the charge that he had been one of 
those men of Belial, who, in the words of his text, 
had gone out from amongst them, to withdraw the 
inliabitaiits of his city, and to go astray after falsi' 
gods. To him, and all wiio followed him, or ap¬ 
proved of his conduct, Mucklewrath denounced fury 
and vengeance, and exhorted those who w^ould hold 
^hemselves pure and uiidefiled to come up from the 
Rindst of them. 

“ Fear not,” he said, beeauso of tlie neighing of 
horses, or the glittering of breastplates. Seek not 
aid of the Egyptians because, of the enemy, lliough 
they may be numerous as lianists, and tierce as dra¬ 
gons. Their trust is not as our trust, nor their rock 
^is our rock; how else sluill a thousand tly before oih‘, j 
and two put ten thousand to the flight! I dreamed ; 
it in the visions of tlie night, ami the voice said, j 
‘ Habakkuk, take thy fan and purge the wheat from ' 
the chaft*, that they be not both consuxied w ith tlie | 
lireof indignation and the lightning of fury.’ Where- I 
fore, 1 say, take this Henry Morton—this wretched I 
Achim, W'ho hath brought the accursed thing among j 
ye, and made himself brethren in the camp of the ! 
enemy—take him and stone him with stones, and 
thereafter bum him with fire, that the wrath may 
depart from the children of tlie Covenant. He hath 
not taken a Babylonish garment, but he hath sold 
the garment of righteousness to the woman of 
Babylon—he hath not taken two liundred shekels 
of fin© silver, but he hath bartered the truth, w’bich 
is^ore fureeious than shekels of silver or wedges 

At this fhrious charge, brought so unexpectedly 
ugailkst one of their most active commanders, the 
mffdience'brTike out into opentumolt, some demand- 
shonld instantly be a new election of 
meets, iiile office none slimili hereafter be 


admitted who had, in their phraae, touched of tbst 
wliich was accursed, or temporized more or less 
with the heresies and corruptions of the times, , 
While such was the demand of the Caraeronians, 
they vociferated loudly, that those who were not 
mill them w'ere against them,— that it was no time 
to relinquish the substantial part of tlie covenanted 
testimony of the Church, if they expected a bless¬ 
ing on their arms and their cause,—and that, in 
their eyes, a lukewarm Presbyterian was little 
hotter than a Prelatist, an anti-Covenanter, and a 
Nullifidian. 

The parties accused repelled the chaise of crimi- 
I nal compliance and defection from the truth with 
scorn and indignation, and charged their accusers 
with breach of faith, as well as with wrong-headed 
and extravagant zeal in introducing such divisions 
into an imiiy, the joint sti'ength of which could not, 
by the most sanguine, be judged more than sufli- 
cient to face their enemies. Poundtext, and one 
or two others, made some faint efforts to stem tlie 
increasing fury of the factious, exclaiming to those 
of tile other party, in tlie words of the Patriarch, 

— “ Let there bo no strife, I pray thee, betw’oen 
me and thee*, and between, thy herdsnion and my 
herdsmen, for we be bi’cthren.” No pacific overture 
(iould possibly obtain audience. It wais in vain tliat 
even Burley himself, wlien he saw the dissension 
proceed to such rniiioiis lengths, exerted his stem 
and deep voice, commanding silence and obedience 
to discipline. 'J'he spirit of insubordination had 
gone forth, and it seemed as if tlie exliortation of 
Habakkuk Mucklewrath liad eornmiiaicated a part 
of his phrenzy to all who heard In'iri. Tlie w'iser, or 
more timid part of the assembly, were already with 
drawing themselves from the field, and giving up 
their cause as lost. Othei*s w ere moderating a har¬ 
monious call, as they soinewliat improjierly termed 
it, to new' officers, and dismissing those formerly 
cliosen, and tliat with a tumult ana clamour worthy 
of the deficiency of good sense and good order im¬ 
plied in the whole transaction. It was at this mo¬ 
ment when Morton arrived in the field and joined 
the army, in total cfvnfiision, and on the point oi 
dissohiiig itself. His arrival occasioned loud ex- , 
clanuitions of applause on the .yiie j»ide, and of im- i 
precation on the other. 

“ VVdiat means this ruinous disorder at such a 
moment he exclaimed to Burley, who, exhausted 
with his vain exertions to restore order, was now 
leaning on his sword, and regarding the confusion 
with an eye of resolute despair. 

** It means,” he replied, “ that God has delivered 
us into the hands of our enemies.” 

“ Not so,” answered Morton, with a voice and 
gesture which compelled many to listen it is not 
God who deserts us—it is we who desert mm, and 
dishonour ourselves by disgracing and beti*aying 
the cause of freedom and I’cligion.-—Hear me!” he 
exclaimed, springing to the pulpit which Muckle- 
wratli had bwn aimpellcd to evacuate by actual 
exhaustion—“ 1 bring from tlie enemy an offer to 
treat, if you incline to lay down your aions. I can 
assure you the means of making an honourable de¬ 
fence, if you are of more manly tempers. Tlie time 
flies fast on. Let us resolve either for peace or war; 
and let it not be said of us in future (Liye, tlmt six 
thousand Scottish men in arms had neither txiurage 
to stand their ground and fight it out, nor prudenec 
to treat for peace, ntar even the wiadom to t 
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retreat in good time and with safety. What signi¬ 
fies quarrelling on minute points of church-disci¬ 
pline, when the whole edifice is threatened with 
total destruction ? 0 remember, my brethren, that 
Hie last and worst evil which God brought upon 
the people whom he had once chosen—the last and 
worst punishment of their blindness and hardness 
of heart, was the bloody dissensions which rent 
asunder their city, even when the enemy were thun¬ 
dering at its gates! ” 

.Some of the audience testified their feeling of 
this exhoiiation, by loud exclamations of applause 
— otliers by hooting, and exclaiming — To your 
tents, 0 Israel! ” 

Morton, who beheld the columns of the enemy 
already beginning to appear on the right bank, and 
directing their msirch upon tlie bridge, raised his 
voice to its utmost pitch, and, pointing at the same 
time with his hand, exclaimed, — “ Silence your 
senseless clamours! Yonder is the enemy! On 
maintaining the bridge against him, depend our 
lives, as well as our liope to reclaim our laws and 
liberties. There shall at le.'ist one Scottisliman die 
in their defence. Let any one who loves his coun¬ 
try follow mo!” 

The multitude had turned their heads in the di¬ 
rection to which ho pointed. The sight of the glit- 
! tering files of the English Foot-Guards, supported 
j by several squadrons of horse, of the cannon which 
the artillerymen were busily engaged in planting 
against the bridge, of the plaided clans who seemed 
I to search for a ford, and of the long succession of 
I troops which were d(^stin(;d to support the attack, 
j silenced at once tlieir clamorous uproar, and struck 
I them with as much consternation as if it were an 
unexpected apparition, and not tlie very thing which 
I tliey ought to Iiave been looking out for. They 
* gaJ^ed on each other, and on their leadei's, with j 
i looks I’esornbling those that indicate the weakness ! 
j of a patient when exhausted by a fit of frenzy. Yet | 
when Morton, springing from the rostrum, directed i 
his steps towards the bridge, he was followed by | 
about an hundred of the young men who were par- j 
tieularly attached to his command. | 

Burley turiu'd to Macbriar—luphraim,” he said, j 
‘‘ it is Providence points us the way, tlirougli the j 
worldly wisdom of this latitudinariaii youth. — He { 
that loves the light, let liim follow Burley!” j 

“ Tarry,” replied Macbriar; “ it is not by Henry j 
! Morton, or such as he, that our goings-out and 
! our comings-in are to be meted; tliercibre tany 
j with us. I fear treachery to tlic host from this 
j tiuUiJidian Aclnm — Thou shalt not go with liim — 

I thou art our chariots and our horsemen.” 

; Hinder me not,” replied Burley; “ he hath well 
i said that all is lost, if the enemy win the bridge— 
j Uierefore let me not. Shall the children of this 
j generation be called wiser or braver than the chil- 
! dren of the sanctuary!—Array yourselves under 
your leaders—let us not lack supplies of men and 
I ammunition ; and accui'scd be he who turncth back 
i from the work on this great day!” 

I Having thus spoken, he hastily marched towards 
I the bridge, and was followed by about two hundred 
of the most gallant and zealous of his party. Tliere 
was a deep and disheartened pause when Morton 
mid Burley depaiied. The commanders availed 
Uiemselves of it to display their lines in some sort 
of order, and exhorted those who were most ex¬ 
posed, to throw tliemselves upon their faces to avoid 


the cannonade which they might presently expjMl^. 
The insurgents ceased to resist or to remonstrate; 
but the awe which liad silenced their discords had 
dismayed their courage. They suffered tliemselves 
to be formed into ranks with the docility of a flock 
of sheep, but without possessing, for the time, more 
resolution or energy; for they experienced a sinking 
of the heart, imposed by the sudden and imminent 
approach of the danger which they had neglected 
to provide against while it was yet distant They 
were, however, drawn out with some regularity; 
and as they still possessed the appearance of an 
army, their leaders had only to hope that some 
favourable circumstance would restore their spirits 
and courage. 

Kettledrummle, Poundtext, Macbriar, and other 
preachers, busied themselves in their ranks, and 
prevailed on them to raise a psalm. But the super¬ 
stitious among them observed, as an ill omen, tliat 
their song of pi*aise and triumph sunk into “ a qua¬ 
ver of consternation,” and resembled rather a peni¬ 
tentiary stave sung on the scaffold of a conderajjsd 
criminal, than the bold strain which had resounded 
along tlie wild heath of London-hill, in anticipation 
of that day’s victory. The melancholy melody soon 
received a rough accompaniment; the royal soldiers 
shouted, the Highlanders yelled, the cannon began 
to fire on one side, and the musketry on both, and j 
the bridge of Bothwell, with the banks adjacent, i 
were involved in wreaths of smoke, | 


CHAPTER XXXIT. i 

As e’er yo saw the rain doun fa , I 

Or yet the arrow from the bow, 

Sae our Scots lads fell even down, ! 

And they iaV on everv knowe. ! 

Old Ballad. I 

Erk Morton or Burley had reached the post to j 
be defended, the enemy had commenced an attack 
upon it with great spirit. The two regimenl 
Foot-Guards, formed into a close column, rushed i 
forward to the river; one corps, deploying along ! 
the right bank, commenced a galling fire on the , 
defenders of the pass, wliile the other pressed on ! 
to occupy tlie bridge. The insurgents sustained tlie j 
attack with great constancy and courage; and while ! 
part of tlieir number returned the fire across the ! 
river, the rest maintained a discharge of musketry j 
upon the further end of the bridge itself, and every ; 
avenue by which the soldiei’s endeavoured to ap- ! 
proadi it. The latter suficred severely, but still | 
gained ground, and the head of their column was : 
already upon the bridge, when the arrival of Mor- - 
ton changed the scene; and his marksmen, com- | 
mencing upon the pass a fire as well aimed as It ! 
was sustained and I'egular, compelled the assailants ’ 
to retire with much loss. They were a second time 
brought up to the charge, and a second time re- ; 
pulsed with still greater loss, as Burley had now 
brought his party into action. The ^fire was conti- J 
nued with tlie utmost vehemence on both sides, and 
the issue of the action seemed very dubious. [ 

Monmouth, mounted on a superb white chamr, * 
might be discovered on the top of the right bank of ! 
the river, urging, entreating, and animating the ex¬ 
ertions of his soldiers. By his orders, the canmon, 
which liad hitherto been employed in annoying the 
distant main body of the presbyterians, were now 
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tttlURed upon the detenders of the bridge. But these 
treftieildot»-«hgines, being wrought much more 
slowly than in modem times, did not produce tlie 
effect of annoying or terrifying the enemy to the 
extent proposed. The insurgents, sheltered by the 
copsewood along the bank of tlie river, or stationed 
in the houses already mentioned, fought under 
cover, while the royalists, owing to the j)rceauii(ms 
of Morton, were entirely exposed. The defence was 
so protracted and obstinate, tliat the royal generals 
began to fear it might be ultimately successful. 
While Monmouth tlirew himself from his horse, 
and, rallying the Foot-Guards, brought them on to 
another close and desperate attack, he was warmly 
seconded by Dalzell, who, putting himself at the 
bead of a body of Lennox-Highlanders, rushed for¬ 
ward with their tremendous war-ci 7 of Locli-sloy.^ 
The ammunition of the defenders of the bridge be¬ 
gan to fail at tliis important crisis; messages, com- 
iiiaiidiug and imploring succours and supplies, were 
in vain dispatched, one after the other, to the main 
b(Af of the presbyterian army, which remained 
inactively drawn up on the open fields in the rear. 
Fear, consternation, and misrule, had gone abroad 
among them, and while the post on which their 
safety de})ended required to be instantly and power¬ 
fully reinforced, thei’e remained none either to com¬ 
mand or to obey. 

As the fire of the defenders of the bridge began 
to slacken, that of the assailants increased, and in 
its turn became more fatal. Animated by the ex¬ 
ample and exhorkitions of their generals, they ob¬ 
tained a footing upon the bridge itself, and began 
to remove the obstacles by which it was blockaded. 
The portal-gate was broke open, tlio beams, tmuks 
of trees, and other materials of the barricade, pulled 
down and tlirown into the river. This was not ac¬ 
complished witliout opposition. Morton and Burley 
fought ill the very front of their followers, and en¬ 
couraged them with their pikes, halberds, and par- 
^ns, to encounter the bayonets of the Guards, and 
il* broadswords of the Highlanders. But those be¬ 
hind tlie leaders began to shrink from the unequal 
combat, and fly singly, or in parties of two or thrtu*, 
towards the main body, until the remainder were, 
by the mere weight of the hostile column as much 
as by their weapons, fairly forced from the bridge.*. 
The passage being now open, the enemy began to 
pour over. But the bridge was long and narrow, 
♦vliieh rendered the manoeuvre slow as well as dan¬ 
gerous ; and those who first passed had still to force 
the houses, from the windows of which the Cove¬ 
nanters continued to fire. Burley and Morton were 
near each other at thi.s critical moment. 

^ Thei*e is yet time,” said the former, “ to bring 
down horse to attack them, ere they can get into 
order; and, with the aid of God, we may thus re¬ 
gain the bridge. Hasten thou to bring them down, 
while I make the defence good with this old and 
wearied body.” 

Morton saw the importance of the advice, and, 
throwing himself on the horse which Cuddic held 
in readiness for him behind the thicket, galloped to- 
warc^a body of cavalry which chanced to be com- 
posetRntirely of Cameronians. Ere ho could speak 
ui8 errand, or utter his orders, he was saluted by 
the execrations of tiie whole body. 

t this the slogan or war-cry of the MacFnriiince, taken 
from a lake near the head of Loch Lomond, in tlie centre of 


“ He flies! ” they exclaimed — ** the cowardly 
traitor flies like a Iiart from the hunters, and hath 
left valiant Burley in the midst of the slaughter!” 

1 do not fly,” said Morton. “ 1 como to lead 
you to the attack. Advance boldly, and we shall 
yet do well.” 

“ Follow him not! — Follow him not!” — such 
were the tumultuous cxchimations which resounded 
from the ranks;—he hath sold you to the sword 
of the enemy! ” 

And while Morton argued, entreated, and com¬ 
manded in vain, the moment was lost in vvhicli the 
advance might have been useful; and the outlet 
from the bridge, with all its defences, being in com¬ 
plete possession of the enemy, Burley and his re¬ 
maining followers were driven back upon the main 
body, to whom the spectacle of their hurried and 
harassed retreat was far from restoring the confi¬ 
dence which they so much wanted. 

Jn the meanwhile, the forces of the King crossed 
the bridge at their leisure, and, securing the pass, 
formed in line of battle; while Claverhouso, who, 
like a hawk perched on a rock, and eyeing the time 
to pounce on its prey, had watched the event of 
the action frojn the opposite bank, now passed the 
bridge at tlic head of liis cavalry, at full trot, and 
leading them in squadrons through the intervals 
and round the flanks of tlie royal infantry, formed 
them in line on the moor, and led them to the charge, 
advancing in front with one large body, while other 
two divisions threatened the flanks of the Covenan¬ 
ters. Tlieir devoted army was now in that situa¬ 
tion when the slightest demonstration towai'ds an 
a4,tack was certain to inspii’c panic. 'I’heir broken 
spirits and disheartened courage were unable to 
endure the charge of the (cavalry, attended with all 
its terrible accompaniments of sight and sound,— 
the rush of the horses at full speed, the shaking 
of the earth under tlieir feet, the glancing of tho 
swords, the waving of the plumes, and the fierce 
shouts of the cavaliers. The front ranks hardly 
attempted one ill-directed and disorderly fire, and 
their rear were broken and flying in cunfiisioa ere 
the charge had been completed; and in less than 
five minutes the horsemen wex'e mixed with them, 
cutting and hewing without mercy. The voice of 
Claverliouse was lieard, eveu above the din of con¬ 
flict, exclaiming to his soldiers—“ Kill I kill! — no 
quarter! think on Richard Craliame !” The dra¬ 
goons, many of whom had shared the disgrace of 
Loudon-hill, required no exhortations to vengeance 
as easy as it was complete. Their sw'oi’ds drank 
deep of slaughter among the unresisting fugitives. 
Screams for quarter were only answered by the 
.shouts with which the pursuers accompanied their 
blows, and the whole field presented one genei-al 
scone of confused slaughter, flight, and pursuit. 

About twelve hundred of the insurgents who re¬ 
mained in a body a little apart from the rest, and 
out of the lino of the charge of cavalry, threw 
down their arms and surrendered at discretion, 
upon the approach of the Duke of Monmouth at 
tlie head of the infantry. That mild-tempered noble¬ 
man instantly allowed them the quarter which they 
prayed for; and, galWing about through the field, 
exerted liimself as much to stop the slaughter as 
he liad done to obtain the victory. While busied in 

their andent posseasioiu oo the wetterc bnolai of that beautifuf 
hUood sea. 
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this humane task, he met wtb General Didaell, who 
was encouraging the fierce Highlandera and xoy 2 X 
volunteers to show their zeal for King and c<w<Ty, 
by quenching fiame of the rebellion with the 
blood of the rebels* 

" Sheathe your sicord, I command you, Gene¬ 
ral!” exclaimed the Duke, “ and sound the retreat. 
Enough of blood has been shed; give quarter to 
the King’s misguided subjects.” 

" I obey your Grace,” said the old man, wiping 
his bloody sword and returning it to the scabbard ; 
^ but 1 warn you, at the same time, that enough 
has not been don© to intimidate these desperate 
rebels, llaa not your Grace heard that Basil Oli- 
fant has collected several gentlemen and men of 
substance in the West, and is in the act of march¬ 
ing to join them 1 ” 

“ Basil Olifant 1 ” said the Duke; who, f»r what 
is he?” 

" The next male heir to the last Eai-1 of Tor- 
wood. lie is disaffected to Government from his 
claim to the estate being set aside in favour of 
I^dy Margaret Bellenden; ajid I suppose the hope 
of getting the inheritance has set him in motion.” 

“ Be his motives what they will,” replied Mon¬ 
mouth, ‘‘ he must soon disperse his followers, for 
this army is too much broken to rally again;— 
therefore, once more, I command tliat the porsnit 
he stopped.” 

It is you3’ Cl nice’s province to command, and 
to be responsible for your commands,” answered 
Dalzcll, as he gave reluctant orders for chocking 
tlie pursuit. 

But the fiery and >indictive Grahaine was .al¬ 
ready far out of liearing of the signal of retreat, 
and continued with liis cavalry an unwearied and 
bloody pursuit, breaking, dispersiug, and cutting 
to pieces all the insurgents whom they could come 
up with. 

Burley and Morton w'ere both hurried off the 
field by the confuscid tide of fugitives. They made 
some attempt to <lefend the streets of tlu? town of 
Hamilton; but while labouring to induce the fliers 
to face about and stand to their weapons, Bui’h*y 
received a bullet winch broke In.s sword-arm. 

“ May the hand be witiiered that shot the shot!” 
he exclaimed, a.s the sword which he was waving 
' over his head fell powerle.ss to his si«le. I can 
fight no longer.”^ 

Then turning his horse’.s head, he retreated out 
of the confusion. Morton also now saw that the 
continuing his unavailing efforts to rally the fliei's 
could only end in his own death or captivity, and, 
followed by the faithful C!uddie, he extricated hiir- 
sell from the press, and, being well mounted, leaped 
his horse over one or two ciiclosui*cs, and got into 
the open country. 

From the fii’st hill which they gjiined in their 
fiiglit, tliey hK)lvcd back, and beheld the whole 
country covered with their fugitive companions, 
and with the pursuing dragoons, whose wild sliuuts 
and hall(K>, as they <iid cxcoution on the groujis 
whom they overtook, mingled with the groan.s and 
screams of their victims, rose slirilly up the hill. 

** It is impossible they can ever make head 
again,” said Moi'ton. 

** The head’s taen aff them, as clean as I wad 


* This incfde»;.t, and Rurl«>*s exclamation, arc taken from the 
roMtdB. 


bite it alf a sybo rejoined Cuddle. " Eh,, 
see bow* the broadtworda^ arc fiafihu^! 
fearsome thing. They’ll be cunning that 
me at this wark again.’—But, for Qod’a sake, air, 
let us mak for some strength 1 

Morton saw the ueoemty of following the advioe 
of his trusty squire. They resinned a ra|>id pane, 
and continued it without intermission, directing 
their course towards the wild and mountauions 
country, where they thought it likely some part oi 
the fugitives might draw together, for the sake 
either of making defence, or of obtaining tntnm 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

Tliey require 

Of Heaven the hearts of liotw, breath of 
Y ea and the fierceness too. FLaroHnu 

Evknino had fallen; and, for tlie last two hours, 
they had seen none of their ill-fated compani^|g^ 
when Morton and his faithful attendant gA<^d 
the moorland, and appi’oached a large and solitary 
farm-house, situated in the entrance of a wild glen, 
far remote from any otljer habitation. 

Our horses,” said Morton, will carry us no 
farther without rest or food, and we must tr}' to 
obtain them here, if possible.” 

So speaking, he led the way to the house. The 
place had every appearance of being inhabited. 
There was smoke issuing from the chimney in aeon 
sideiable volume, and the marks of recent hoof» 
W'ere visible around the door. Tliey could even heax 
the murmuring of human voices within the house. 
But all the lower windows were closely secured; 
and when they knocked at the door, no ausw'er was 
returned. AfU‘r vainly calling and entreating ad¬ 
mittance, they witlidrcw' to tlie stable, or shod, in 
order to accommodate their liorses, ere they used 
farther mt‘ans of gaining admission. In this placr , ’ 
they found ten or twelve horses, whose state 
fatigue, as wcdl a.s the military yet disordered j 
appearance of their saddles and accoutrements, 
plainly indicated that tlieir owners were fugitive 
insurgents in their own circumstances. 

This meeting bodes luck,” said Ciiddie; “ and 
they hae walth o’ beef, that’s ae thing certain, for 
here’s a raw hide tliat has been about the hurdies 
o’ a stot not half an hour syne—it’s warm yet.” 

Encouraged by these apjiearanccs, they returned 
again to the house, and, aiiuoiuicing tliemselves as 
men in the same pj’edicament witii tlie inmates, 
clamoured loudly for admittance. 

Whoever ye be,” answered a stern voice fi*om 
the window, after a long and obdurate silence, 

‘‘ disturb not those who mourn for the desolation 
and captivity of tlie land, and search out tlie causes 
of WTath and of defection, that the stumblmg- 
hlocks may be removed over which we have stum¬ 
bled.” 

They are wild western whigs,” said Cuddio, in 
a whisper to his master; J ken by their language. 
Fiend hae me if I like to venture on them I” 

Morton, however, again called to the party .^th¬ 
in, and insisted on aibiittancc; but finding liki 
entreaties still disregarded, he opened one of the 
lower windows, and pushing asunder the shutters, 
which were but slightly secured, stepped into the 
large kitchen from which the voice liad iseued 
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CMdie followed him, muttering betwixt his teeth, 
as lie'Tpftt his head within the window, “ That be 
hoped there was nae scalding hrose on the fire; ” 
I and master and servant both found themselves in 
j the company of ten or twelve armed men, seated 
1 around the fire, on which refreshments were pre¬ 
paring, and busied apparently in their devotions. 

In the gloomy countenances, illuminated by the 
fire-light, Morton had no difficulty in recognising 
several of those zealots who had most distinguished 
themselves by their intemperate opposition to all 
! moderate measures, together with their noted pas- 
■ tor, the fanatical Ephraim Macbriar, and the ma- 
' Iliac, Habakkuk Mucklewratli. The Camoronians 
neither stirred tongue nor hand to welcome tljeir 
brethren in misfortune, but continued to listen to 
the low miurmured exercise of Macbriar, as he 
prayed that the Almighty would lift up his hand 
fnun his people, and not make an end in the day 
of his anger. Tliat they were conscious of the pre¬ 
sence pf the intruders only appeared from the sul- 
indignant glances which they shot at them, 
li^n time to time, as their eyes encountered. 

Morton, finding into what unfriendly society he 
I had unwittingly intruded, began to think of retreat- 
I ing; but, on tuming his head, observed with some 
alarm, that two strong men had silently placed 
I themselves beside the window, through which they 
' bad entered. One of these ominous sentinels wbis- 
: {>ered to Ciiddie, “ Son of that precious woman, 

I Mause Headrigg, do not cast thy lot farther with 
I this child of treachery and perdition -Pass on thy 
i way, and tarry not, for the avenger of blood is be- 
I bind thee.” 

j With this he pointed to the window, out of 
I which Cuddie jumped without hesitation; for tlie 
j intimation he had received plainly implied the per- 
I aonal danger ho c:^uld otherwise incur. 

“ Winnocka are no lucky wi’ me,” was his first 
j reflection when he was in the open air; his next 
I as upon the probable fate of his master. “ They ’ll 
■m him, the murdering loons, and tliink they’re 
doing a gude turn ! but I ’se tak the back road for 
Hamilton, and see if I canna get some o’ our aiu 
folk to bring lielp in time of needeessity,” 

So saying, Cuddie hastened to the stable, and 
' taking the liest horse he could find instead of his 
I own tired animal, he galloped off in the direction he 
! proposed. 

' The noise of his horse’s tread alarmed for an in- 
I Btant the devotion of tlie fanatics. As it died in the 
I distance, Macbriar brought his exercise to a con- 
j elusion, and his audience raised theinscdves from 
j the stoojping posture, and louring downward look, 
j .witli which they had listened to it, and aJi fixed 
; their eyes sternly on Henry Morton. 

, " You bend strange countenances on me, gentle- 

' men,” said he, addressing them. “ 1 am b^taily ig¬ 
norant in what manner I can have deserved them.” 

I “Out upon thee! out upon thee!” exclaimed 
I Mucklewrath, starting up; “ the word that tliou 
I hast spumed sliall become a rock to cmsli and to 
I bruise thee; the spear which tiiou wouldst have 
broken siiall pierce thy side; we have prayed, and 
wredBed, and petitioned, for an offering to atone 
the sins of tiie eongregatiou, and lo! the very head 
of the offence is delivered into our luind. He hath 
burst in like a thief through the window ; he is a 
ram caught in the thicket, wliose blood shall be a 
j drink-oficring to redeem vengeance from the cburch. 


and the place shall from henceforth be calleil Je- | 
hovah-Jirehj for the sacrifice is provided. Up thfen,. I 
and bind the victim with cords to the horns of the 
altar!” 

There was a movement among the party; and 
deeply did Morton regret at that moment the in¬ 
cautious haste with which he had ventured into | 
their company. He was armed only with his sword, ’ 
for he had left his pistols at the bow of his saddle ; ! 
and, as tlie whigs were all provided with fire-arms, i 
there was little or no chance of escaping from tliezn * 
by resistance. The interposition, however, of Mac* 
briar protected him for the moment. 

“ Tan*y yet a wliile, brethren 1—let us not use 
the sword rashly, le.st the load of innocent blood 
lie Iieavy on us.—Come,” he said, addressing him¬ 
self to Morton, “ we will reckon with thee ere we 
avenge the cause thou hast betrayed.—Hast thou j 
not,” lie continued, “ made thy face as hard as flint I 
against the truth in all the assemblies of the host! ” | 

“ He has—he has,” murmured the deep voices | 
of the assistants. j 

“ He hath ever urged peace with the malig- : 
n.ants,” said one. ! 

“ And pleaded for the dark and dismal guilt of j 
the Indulgence,” said another. i 

“ And would have surrendered the host into the | 
liand.s of Monmouth,” cclioed a third; “ and was 
the fir-it to (iestu’t the hone.yt and manly Burley, j 
while he yet resisted at the pass. I saw him on the ! 
moor, with his horse bloody with spurring, long era ' 
the firing had ceased at tlie bridge.” 

“ Cicntlemen,” said Morton, “ if you mean to 
boar me down by clamour, and tak(‘ my life without 
hearing me, it is perhaps a thing in your p<jwer; 
but you will sin before (iod and man by the com¬ 
mission of such a murder.” 

“ 1 say, hear tlic youtli,” said Macbriar; “ for 
Heaven knows our bowels have yearned for him, 
that he iniglit be br!)Ught to see the truth, and ex¬ 
ert his gifts in its defence. But luj is blinded by 
bis carnal knowledge, and has spurned the light J 
when it blazed before him.” j 

Silence being obtained, Morton proceeded to as- | 
sert the* goo<l faith which he had displayed in the ! 
treaty with Monmouth, and the active part he had | 
borne in the siibso(pient action. j 

“ 1 may not, gentlemen,” lie said, “ he fully able i 
to go the lengths you desire, in assigning to those 
of my own religion tiie means of tyrannizing over 
others; but none sliall go farther in asserting our 
own lawful freedom. And I nm.st iH'eds aver, tliat 
bad others been of my mind in couuseL or disposed 
to stand by my side in battle, we should this cveu' 
ing, instead of being a dufe-itod *.::<1 discordant 
remnant, have sheathed our wea* is in an useful, 
and honourable peace, or brandt,; ed them trium¬ 
phantly aftiT a decisive victory.” 

“ He hath spoken the word,” said one of the a^;- 
senibly —“ he hath avow(‘(l his carnal self seeking 
and Erastianlsin;—let liirn die tlie death!” 

“ Peace yet again,” said Macbriar, “ for 1 will 
try him further.-^Was it not by thy means tliat 
the malignant Evandalo twice escaped from death 
and captivity ? Was it not through tJieo that Miles 
Bellenden and his garrison of cut-throats were sa¬ 
ved from the edge of the sword ?” 

“ 1 am proud to say, tliat you have spoken the 
truth in both instances,” replied Morton. 

“ Lo I you see!” said Macbriar—“ again hath lu* 
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luoutli epokon it. —And didst lliou not do this tor 
the Kike of a MidianHisli woman, one of the spawn 
of prelacy, a toy with which the arcli-enemy’s trap 
Is baited ? Didst thou not do all this for the sake 
of Edith Bellenden ?” 

i ‘‘'•You are incapable,” answered Morton, boldl), 

I “ of appreciating my feelings towards that young 
. iady; but all that I have done I would have done 
J had she never existed.” 

' “ Thou art a hardy rebel to the truth,” said 

anoUier dark-brow’d man. And didst thou not 
so act, that, by conveying away the aged woman, 
Margaret Bcllenden, and her grand-daughter, thou 
: mightest tlnvart the wise and godly project of John 
Badfour of Burley for bringing forth to battle Basil 
Olifant, who had agreed to take the field if ho 
were ensured possession of those w'oineu’s worldly 
j endowments?” 

; “ 1 never heard of such a scheme,” said Morton, 

I “ and therefore 1 could not thwart it.—But does 
i your religion permit you to take such uncreditahle 
and immoral modes of recruiting?” 

Peace I” said Macbriai’, somewliat disconcerted; 
“ it is not for thee to instruct tender professors, or 
j to construe Covenant obligations. For tlie rest, you 
i have acknowledged enough of sin and sorrowful 
j defection, to draw down defeat on a host, were it 
: iis numerous as the sands on the sea-shore. And 
. it is our judgment, that we are not free to let you 
< pass from us safe and in life, since Providence hath 
I given you into our hands at the moment that wc 
I prayed with godly Joshua, saying, ‘ What shall we 
[ Bivy wlioii Israel turiieth their hacks before their 
! enemies ?’—Then earnest tliou, delivered to us as 
it were by lot, that thou mightest sustain the pu- 
! nishment of one that hath wrought folly in Israel. 
Therefore, mark my words. This i^3 the Sabbath, 
and our hand shall not be on thee to spill thy blood 
upon this day; but, when the twelfth hour shall 
strike, it is a token that thy time on earth hath 
I nm! Wherefore improve thy span, for it fiitteth 
; fast away.—Seize on the prisoner, brethreu, and 
; take his weapon.” 

The command was so unexpectedly given, and 
BO suddenly executed by those of the party w ho had 
gradually closed behind and around Morton, that 
I he was overpowered, disarmed, and a horse-girth 
passed round his arms, before he could offer any 
effectual resistance. When this was accoraplislied, 
a dead and stern silence took place. The fanatics 
ranged themselves around a large oaken table, pla¬ 
cing Morton amongst them bound and lielpless, in 
such a manner as to be opposite to the clock which 
I was to strike his knell. Pood was placed before 
1 tliom, of which they offered their intended victim a 
i share; but, it will readily be believed, lie had little 
flppetite. When this was removed, the party re- 
, Slimed their devotions. Macbriar, wliose fierce zeal 
j did not perhaps exclude some feelings of doubt and 
i compunction, began to expostulate in piyiyer, iuj if 
to wring from the Deity a signal tliat the bloody 
sacrifice they proposed was an acceptable service. 
The eyes and ears of his liearers were anxiously 
, strain^, as if to gain some sight or sound w hich 
might be converted or wrested into a type of appro- 
j bution, and ever and anon dark looks were turned 
! on tlie dial-plate of the time-piece, to watch its pro- 
! gi'css towards the moment of execution, 
j Morton’s eye frequently took tlio same course, 
with tJie sad reflection, that there appeared no 


possibility of his life being expanded beyond tjjtl 
narrow segment which tlie index had yet to travel 
on tlie circle until it arrived at the fatal hour.— 
Faith in his religion, with a constant unyielding 
principle of honour, and tlie sense of conscious 
innocence, enabled him to pass through this dread¬ 
ful interval with less agitation than he himself could 
have expected, had the situation been prophesied 
to him. Yet there was a want of that eager and 
animating sense of riglit wliich supported liim in 
similar circumstances, when in the power of Claver- 
1 louse. Then he was conscious, that, amid the spec¬ 
tators, w’cre many who were lamenting Ids condition, 
and some who applauded his conduct. But now, 
among these pale-cycd and ferocious zealots, whose 
hardened brow's were soon to be bent, not merely 
with indifference, but witli triumph, upon his exe¬ 
cution—without a friend to speak a lindly word, 
or give a look either of sympathy or encouragement 
—awaiting till the sword destined to slay him crept 
out of the Bcabbard gradually, and, as it were, by 
straw-breadths, and condemned to drink the bajii- 
terness of death drop by drop,—it is no wondjfer 
that his feelings were less composed than they liad 
been on any former occasion of danger. His destined 
executioners, as he gazed around them, seemed to 
alter their forms and features, like specti’es in a 
feverish dream; their figures became larger, and 
their faces more disturbed; and, as an excited ima¬ 
gination predominated over tlio realities which liis 
eyes received, he could liave thought himself sur- 
roimcled rather by a band of demons than of human 
beings; the w’alls seemed to drop with blood, and 
the light tick of the clock thrilled on Iiis ear witli 
such loud, painful distinctness, as if each sound 
were the prick of a bodkin inflicted on the ualted 
nerve of the organ. 

It was with pain that he felt his mind wavering, 
wliile on the brink between this and the future 
world. He made a strong effort to compose liimseK 
to devotional exercises, and unequal, during tha^'jJ 
fearful strife of nature, to arrange his own thought^^ ] 
into suitable expressions, he had, instinctively, re¬ 
course to the petition for deliverance and for com¬ 
posure of spirit which is to be found in the Book 
of Common Prayer of the Church of England.— 
Macbriar, whose family were of that persuasion, in 
stantly recognised the words, which the unfortunate 
prisoner pronounced half aloud. 

“ There lacked but this,” he said, liis pale cheek 
kindling with resentment, “ to root out my carnal 
roluctiuice to see liis blood spilt. He is a prclatist, 
who has sought tlie camp under the disguise of au 
Erastian, and ail, end more than all, that has been 
said of him must needs be verity. His blood be 
on his head, the deceiver!—let him go down to 
Tophet, with the ill-mumbled mass which ho calls 
a prayer-book, in his right hand! ” 

“ J take up ray song against him!” exclaimed the 
maniac. “ As the sun went back on tlie dial ten 
degrees for intimating the recovery of holy Heze- 
kiali, so shall it now go forward, that the wicked 
may be taken away from among the people, and 
the Covenant established in its purity.” 

He sprang to a chair with an attitude of 
in order to anticipate the fatal moment by putlilmg 
the index forward; and several of the party began 
to make ready their slaughter-weaj^ns for imme¬ 
diate execution, when Mucklcwrath’s hand .was ar¬ 
rested by one of his companionfi. 
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Hist I” lie Siiid—“ I liear n distant noise.” | 

** ft is tlie rushing of the brook over the pebbles,” j 
said one. 

« It is the sougli of the wind among the bracken,” 
said another. 

It is the galloping of horse,” said Morton to 
himself, his sense of hearing rendered acute by tlie 
dreadful situation in which he stood—“ God grant 
they may come as my deliverers ! ” 

The noise approached rapidly, and became more 
and more distinct. 

‘Mt Is horse 1 ” cried Macbriar. “ Look out and 
descry who tliey are.” 

‘‘ The enemy are upon us! ” cried one who had 
opened the window', in obedience to his order. 

A thick trampling and loud voices were heard 
immediately rouiia the house. Some rose to resist, 
and some to escape; the doors and windows were 
forced at once, and the red coats of the troopers 
appeared in the apartment. 

“ IJave at the bloody rebels!—Remember Cor- 
q|^ Grahame!” was shouted on every side. 

^The lights were struck down, but the dubious 
glare of the fire enabled them to continue the fray. 
Several pistol-shots were fired; tlie whig who stood 
next to Morton received a shot as ho was rising, 
stumbled against the prisoner, whom ho bore down 
with his weight, and lay stretched above him a 
dying man. This accident probably saved Morton 
from the damage he might otherwise have received 
in so close a struggle, wliere fire-arms were dis- 
cliarged and sword-blows giveu for upwai’ds of five 
minutes^ 

Is the prisoner safe I ” exclaimed the w'ell-known 
voice of Claverhouse; look about for him, and 
dispatch the whig iog who is groaning there,” 

Both orders were executed. The groans of the 
wounded man wore silenced by a thrust with a ra¬ 
pier, and Morton, disencumbered of his \yeiglit, was 
speedily raised and in the arms of the faithful Cud- 
) ie, who blubbered for joy when he found that the 
tiobd with which his master was covered had not 
flowed from liis own veins. A whisper in Morton s 
ear, while his trusty follower relieved him from his 
bonds, explained the secret of the very timely ap¬ 
pearance of tlie soldiers. 

“ I fell into Claverhouse’s party when 1 w'as 
seeking for some o’ our ain folk to help yc out o’ the 
hands of the whigs. sae being atweeii the deil and 
the deep sen, I e’en'thought it best to bring him on 
wi’ me, for lie ’ll be wearied wi’ felling folk the night, 
and the morn’s a new day, and Lord Evaiidale awes 
ye a day in ha’arst; and Monmouth gies quarter, 
the dragoons tell me, for the asking. Sac baud up 
your heart, an’ I’se warrant we ’ll do a’ weel eneugh 
yet.” 

NOTE TO CHAPTER XXXIII. 

The principal incident of the foregoing Chapter w:i8 sug¬ 
gested by an occurrence of a similar itind, told ine by a gentlc- 
rwqp hqw deceased, who held an important situation in the 
Excise, to which he had been raised by active and resolute ex¬ 
ertions in an inferior department. Wlien employed as a super¬ 
visor on the coast of Galloway, at a time when the immunities 
! of the Isle of Man rendered smuggling almost univemal in that 
district, this gentleman had the fortune to offend highly several 
I of tii^le^ers in tlie contraband trade, by his zeal in serving 
the raj^ue. 

This rendered his situation a dangerous one, and. on more 
than one occasion, placed liis life in jeopardy. At one time m 
particular, as he was riding after sunset on a summer evening, 
he ciame suddenly upon a gang of the most de.spemte smugglers 
in that part of the country. They surrounded him, without 
vioienoe, but in sucli a manner as to show that it would be re¬ 
sorted to if he offered resistance, and gave liim to undersUind 


he must .^end the evening witli them, since they liad met so 
happily. The officer did not attempt opposition, but only asked 
leave to send a country lad to tell his wife and iiimily that he 
should 1)0 detained later tlian he expected. As ho hod to charge 
the boy with this message in the presence of tlie smugglers, ha 
could found no hope of deliverance from it, save what might 
arise from tlie sharpness of the lad's observation, and the natural 
anxiety and affection of liis wife. But if his errand shoidd bo 
delivered and received literally, as he w'as conscious the smug¬ 
glers expected, it was likely that it might, by suspending alarm 
about liis absence from home, postpone all search after him till 
it might be useless. Making a merit of net'essity, therefore, he 
iustmeted and dispatched his messenger, and went with the 
contraband traders, with seeming willingness, to one of their 
ordinary haunts. Ho sat down at table with them, and they 
began to drink and indulge themselves in gross jokes, while, 
like Mirabel in tlie “ Inconstant," their prisoner had tlie heavy 
task of receiving their insolence as wit, answering their insults 
with good-liumour, and witJilioIding from them the opportunity 
which they sought of engaging him in a quarrel, that they 
might have a pretence for misusing him. He succeeded for some 
time, but soon became satisfied It was their purpose to murder 
him outright, or else to beat him in such a manner as scarce to 
leave him with life. A regard for the sanctity of the Sabbath 
evening, wliich still oddly subsisted among these ferocious men, 
amidst their habitual violation of divine and social law, pre¬ 
vented their commencing their intended cruelty until the Sab¬ 
bath should be terminated. They were sitting around their 
anxious prisoner, muttering to each other words of terrible im¬ 
port, juid watching the index of a clock, which was shortly to 
.strike the hour at which, in their apprehension, mmder would 
hecome lawfful, when their intended victim heard a distant rust¬ 
ling like the wind among withered leaves. It came nearer, and 
resembled the sound of a brook in flood chafing within its banks ; 
it came nearer yet, and was plainly distinguished as the gallop¬ 
ing of a party of hor.se. Tlie .absence of her husband, and tfie 
account given by the boy of the suspicious appearance of those 

with whom he had remained, had induceii Mrs-to apply to 

the neighbouring town for a party of dragoons, who thus pro¬ 
videntially arrived in time to save him from extreme violence 
if not from actual destruction. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

Sound, sound tlio clarion, fill the fife! 

To all the sensual w'orld proclaim, 

One crowded hour of glorious life 
is worth an age without a murie. 

Anonymous. 

When tlio desperate affray had ceased, Claver¬ 
house coiunianded hus soldiers to remove the dead 
bodies, to refrc.sh themselves ami their horses, and 
prepare for passing the night at the farm-house, 
and for marching early in the ensuing morning. 
He then turned his attention to Morton, and there 
was politeiiesa, and even kindness, in the nianncr 
in which he addressed him. 

“ You would have saved yourself risk from both 
sides, Mr Morton, if yon had honoured my counsel 
yesterday morning with some attention — But I re¬ 
spect your motives. You are a prisoner-of-war at 
the dispo.sal of the King and Council, but you shMl 
be treated with no incivility; and I will be satis¬ 
fied with your parole that } ou will not attempt an 
escape.” 

When Morton had passed his word to that effect, 
Claverhouse bowed civilly, and, turning aw.ay fron^ 
him, called for his sergeant-major.-—“ How many 
prisoners, Ilalliday, and how many killed?” 

Three killed in the house, sir, two cut down iu 
the coui’t, and one in the garden—six in all; four 
prisoners.” 

“Armed or unarmed?” said Claverhouse, 

“Three of them armed to the teeth,” answered 
Halliday; “ one without arms—ho seems to be a 
preacher.” 

*<Ay—the trumpeter to the long-ear’d rout, I 
suppose,” replied Ciaveihouse, glancing slightly 
round upon his victims; “ I will talk wiui him to¬ 
morrow. Take the other three down to the yard, 
50 
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draw out two files, and firs upon tlrem; and, d'ye 
hear, make a memorandum in tlie orderly book of 
three rebels talten in arms and shot, with the date 
and name of the place—Drumshinnel, I think, they 
call it—Look after the preacher till to-morrow; 
as he was not armed, he must undergo a short 
examination. Or better, perhaps, take him before 
fhe Privy Council; I think they should relieve me 
of a share of this disgusting drudgery. — Let Mr 
Morton be civilly used, and see that the men look 
well after their horses; and let my groom wash 
Wildblood’s shoulder with some vinegar,—the sad¬ 
dle has touched him a little.” 

All these various orders,—for life and death; 
the securing of his prisoners, and the washing his 
charger’s shoulder, — were given in the same un¬ 
moved and equable voice, of which no accent or 
tone intimate<l that the speaker consitlered one di¬ 
rection as of more importance than another. 

The Camei‘t)nians, so lately about to be the will¬ 
ing agents of a bloody execution, were now them¬ 
selves to umlergo it. They seemed prepared alike 
for either extremity, nor <lid any of them show the 
least sign of fear, when ordered leave the room 
for the purpose of meeting instant death. Their 
severe enthusiasm sustained tlieni in that dreadful 
moment, and they departed with a firm look and 
in silence, excepting that one of tliem, as he left 
the aparUneiit, looked Claverhouse full in the face, 
and pronounced, witli a stem and steady voice,— 
“ Mischief shall haunt the violent man!” to which 
Grahaino only answered by a smile of contempt. 

They had no sooner left the room than Claver- 
houso apphed himself to some food, whicli one or 
two of his party had hastily provided, and invited 
Morton to follow his example, observing, it had 
been a busy day for tliein both. Morton declin(*(l 
eating; for (h(‘ sudden change of circmnstances— 
tlie ti’ansitioii from tlie verge of tlie grave to a pros¬ 
pect of life, had occasioned a dizzy revulsion in his 
whole system. But the same confused sensation 
was accompanied by a burning thirst, and he ex¬ 
pressed his wisli to drink. 

** I will pledge you, with all my heart,” said Cla- 
[ verhouse ; ‘‘ for here is a black jack full of ale, ami 
! good it must be, if tliere be good in the country, for 
I the whigs never miss to find it out. — My service to 
i you, Mr Morton,” he said, filling one horn of ale 
for liimself, and handing another to his prisoner. 

Morton raised it to his head, and was just about 
to drink, when the discharge of carabines beneath 
the window, followed by a deep and hollow groan, 
repeated twice or thrice, and more faint at each 
interval, announced the fate of the three men who 
had just left them. Morton shuddered, and set 
down the imtasted cup. 

" You are but young in these matters, Mr Mor¬ 
ton,” said Claverhouse, after he had very compo¬ 
sedly finished his draught; ** and 1 do not think ! 
the worse of you as a voiing soldier for appearing 
to feel them acuhdy. lint habit, duty, and neces¬ 
sity, reconcile men to everything.” 
i " 1 trust,” said Morton, “ they will never recon- 
] ofle me to such scenes as these.” 

1 “ You would hardly believe,” said Claverhouse 

in reply, “ that, in the beginning of my military 
Career, I had as much aversion to seeing blood spilt 

* The author b unwrt^in whether thl^ woa ever saM of Cfla- 
-ertiOHsr, «ut it \vi\a cufrentiy rtported of Str Itobert Gritr- 


as ever man felt— it seemed to me to be wrung frojQyni^ 
my own heart; and yet, if you trust one of tiiwe 
whig fellows, he will tell you I drink a warm cup 
of it every morning before 1 breakfast.^ But in 
truth, Mr Morton, why should we care so much 
for death, light upon us or around us whenever it 
may I Men die daily—not a bell tolls the hour but 
it is the death-note of some one or other; and why 
hesitate to shorten the span of others, or take over¬ 
anxious care to prolong our own ? It is aD a lottery. 
— Wlien the hour of midnight came, you were to 
die—it has struck, you are alive and s^e, and the 
lot has fallen on those fellows who were to murder 
you. It is not the expiring pang that is wortli 
thinking of in an event that must happen one dayv 
and may befall us on any given moment—it is the 
memory which the soldier leaves behind him, like 
the long train of light that follows the sunken suiv ; 
—that is all wliich is worth caring for, which dis- j 
I tinguishes the death of the brave or the ignoble, j 
1 When 1 think of death, Mr Morton, as a thing ; 

■ worth thinking of, it is in the hope of pressing oi^ \ 
day some well-fought and hard-won field of battle, I 
and dying with the shout of victory in my ear— 
that would be w'orth dying for, and more, It would 1 
be worth having lived for 1 ” i 

At the moment when Graliame. delivered tliese 
sentiments, his eye glancing witli the martial en¬ 
thusiasm which formed such a prominent feature . 
in his character, a gory figure, which seemed to rise 
out of the Hoor of the apartment, stood upright be- 
f(»re him, and presented the wild i)erson and hide¬ 
ous features of the maniac so often mentioned, llis 
face, where it was not covered with blood-streaks, 
was ghastly pale, for the hand of death was on liim. 
lie bent upon Claverhouse eyes, in which the grey 
light of insanity still twinkled, though just about 
to Hit for ever, and exclaimed, with his usual wild¬ 
ness of ejaculation, ‘‘ Wilt thou trust in thy bow 
and in thy spear, in thy steed and iu thy banner 1 
And sliall not God visit thee for innocent bioixll 
' —Wilt thou glory in thy wisdom, and in thy cou*^] 

I rage, and in thy might 1 And shall not the Lord 
i judge theel—Behold the prinetjs, for whom thou 
I hiist -sold thy soul to the destroyer,, shaii be re- 
' moved from their place, and banished to other | 
j lands, and their names sliall be a desolation, and ! 

I an astonishment, and a hissing, and a curse. And 
I thou, wlio hast partaken of the wine-cup of lar\.. 

' and hast been drunken and mad because thereol, 
the wish of thy heart sliall be granted to thy lo<s, 
and the hope of thine own pride shall destroy thee, 
r summon thee, John Grahame, to appear before 
the tribunal of Go<l, to answer for tms innocent 
blood, and the seas besides which thou hast shed.” 

He drew his right hand across his bleeding face, 
and held it up to heaven as l»e uttered these words, 
which he spoke verj' loud, and then added 
faintly, ** How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost 
thou not judge and avenge the blbod of diy saihta I 
As he uttered the last word, he fell backwards j 
without an attempt to save himself, and was a dead j 
man ere his head timehed tlie floor. 

Morton was much shocked at this extraordix 
scene, and the prophecy of the d^g man, viir.v 
tallied so stran^y wifli tlie wish which Clav&r- 
house had just expressed; and he often ihougiit of 

»on of aootber of the pteamotors, AmI a iMp of wfee 
pkwed in his haod turned to dotted btood. 
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Ifl^^iillcTWArds when that wshU to be accom* 

pUmM. 'Pwo of the dragoons who were in the 
apartment, hardened as tliey were, and accustomed 
to such scenes, showed gr^t consternation at the 
sudden apparition, the event, and the words which 
preceded it. Claverhouse alone was unmoved. At 
the first instant of Mucklewrath’s appearance, he 
had put his hand to his pistol, but on seeing the 
situation of the woiuided wretch, ho immediately 
withdrew it, and listened witli great composure to 
his dying exclamation. 

When he dropped, Claverhouse asked, in an un¬ 
concerned tone of voice—How came the fellow 
hero?—Speak, you staring fool!” he added, ad¬ 
dressing ^e nearest dragoon, " unless you would 
have me think you sucli a poltroon as to fear a dy¬ 
ing man.” 

The dragoon crossed nimself, and replied with a 
faltering voic-e, ^ That the dead fellow had escaped 
their notice when they removed the otlier bocUc s, 
as he chanced to have fallen where a cloak or two 
ted been flung aside, and covered him.” 

Take him away now, then, you gaping i<lii>(, 
and Bce that he does not bite you, to put an old 
proverb to shame. — This is a new incident, Mr 
Morton, that dead men should rise and pitsli us 
from our stools. I must see that my blackguards 
grind their swords sharper; tliey used not to do 
their work so slovenly.—lint we liave had a busy 
day ; tliey are tired, and their blades blunted with 
tlieir bloody work ; aiul I suppose you, Mr Morton, 
as well as I, are well disposed for a few hours' re¬ 
pose.” 

So saying, he yawned, and toking a candle which 
a soldier had [)lac€d ready, saluted Morton cour¬ 
teously, and walUenl to tlie apartment which had 
been prepared for him. 

Morton was also accommodated, for the evening, 
with a separate room. Being left alone, his first 
occupation was the returning thanks to Heaven for 
j»^deeming him from danger, even through the in- 
fc^umentality of those who seemed his most dan- 
f^erous enemies; he also prayed sincerely for the Di- 
o/ine assiatance in guiding his c^ourse through tiiiK^s 
l^vhicli held out so many dangers and so many errors, 
j And having thus poured out his spirit in prayer 
' before the Gi’cat Being who ga\ e It, he betook him- 
' self to the repose which he so much required. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

The charge is prepared, the lawyers are met, 

The judges all ranjsred—a tcrrihle show I 

Beggar’s Opera. 

So deep was the slumber which succeeded the 
agitation and embarrassment of the preceding day, 
that Morton hardly knew where he was when it was 
broken by Bie tramp of horses, Uie hoarse voice of 
men, and the wild sound of the trumpets blowing 
the r^veilld The sergeant-major immediately af¬ 
terwards came to summon liim, which he did in a 
i diatKY respe<^ful manner, aajdng the General (for 
i of th^rhouse now held that rank) hoped for the 
j of his comity upon the roaii In some 

situations an intimatiou is a command, and Morton 
considered that the present occasion was one of 
these. He waited upon Claverhouse as speedily as 
he could, found his own horse saddled for his use, 
and Ouidie in att^daoce. Both were deprived 


of their fire-arms, though iljey seemedi otherwise 
ratlier to make pai’t of the troop tlian of the pri¬ 
soners; and Morton was permitted to retain his 
sword, the wcai*ing which was, in those days, tlie 
distinguishing mark of a gentleman. Claverhouse 
seemed also to take pleasure in riding beside him, 
in conversing with him, and in confounding his 
ideas when he attempted to appreciate his i*eal 
character. The gentleness an<i urbanity of that 
officer’s genenil manners, the high and chivalrima 
sentiments of military devotion which he occasion¬ 
ally expressed, his deep and accurate insight into 
the human bosom, dcmaiuled at once the approba¬ 
tion and the wonder of those who conversed with 
him ; whili', on the other hand, his cold iudifiei'once 
to militai'y violence and cruelty seemed altogi^tUer 
inconsistent with the social, and even admirable 
(pialities which he display ed. Morton could not lielp, 
in his heart, contrasting him with Balfour of Bur¬ 
ley ; and so deeply did the idea impress him, that 
he dro|>ped a hint of it as tlioy rode together at 
some distance from the trooj). 

“ You are right,” said Claverhouse, with a smile 
— ‘‘you are very right. We are both fanatics; but 
tluTc is some <lmtiiietion between tbo fanaticism of 
li<»uour and that of dark and sullen superstition.” 

“ Yet you botli shed blood without mercy or re¬ 
morse,” said Morton, who could not supprcns his 
IVelings. 

“ Surely,’’ said Claverhouse, with the same com- 
posui*e; “ but of what kind ? — There is a dilfer- 
once, I trust, botw'i'en the l)lood of learned 
reverend i)relates and seliolars, of gallant soldiers 
and noble gentlemen, and the red puddle tiuit 
stagnates in the veins of psalm-singing mechanics, 
CKick-braiuod demagogues, and silly boors some 
distinction, in short, between spilling a fla>>k of ge¬ 
nerous wine, and dashing down a can full of baue 
muddy ale ?” 

“ Your distinction is too nice for my comprehen¬ 
sion,” replie^l Morton. God gives e\T.ry spark of 
life —that of tlie peasant as well as of the printH*; 
and those who destroy his work recklessly or cause¬ 
lessly, must answer in either ease. Wliat right, for 
exam[)le, have I to Gem ral Grahame’s protection 
now, more than when I first met him?” 

“ And narrowly escapi‘d the etmseqiionces, you 
would say?” answered Claverhouse. “ Why, i will 
answer you frankly, 'i’hen I tuought I had to do 
with the son of an old rouudheaded rebel, and the 
nephew of a sordid presbyterian laird ; now 1 know 
your points better, and there is tliat alamtyou which 
I resf»eet in an enemy as much as I like in a friend. 
I have learned a good deal concerning you siuce 
our firet meeting, and I trust that you have found 
that my construction of the information has not 
been unfavourable to you.” 

“ But yet,” said Morton- 

“ But yet,” intemipted GrahaiiH*. tokijig up the 
word, “ you would say, you were the sanio when 1 
first met you that you are now? True; but tlien, 
how could I know that ? though, by tlie by, even my 
reluctance to suspend your execution may show you 
how high your abilititss stood in my estimation.” 

“ Do you expect, General,” said Moi*ton, tlml 
I ought to bo iwu'ticularly gi’ateful for such a mark 
of your esteem?” 

“ Poh! poh! you are crilioal,” returned Claver¬ 
house. " I tel' you I thought you a difiereiR sort 
of person. D J you ever read Frois«ai*t?” 
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* No,” waa Morton’B answer. 

“ 1 ^ve lialf a mind,” said Claverhouse, “ to 
contrive you should have six months’ imprisonment 
I in order to procure you tliat pleasure. His chapters 
inspire me with more enthusiasm than even poetry 
itself. And the noble canon, with what true chival¬ 
rous feeling ho confines his beautiful expressions of 
sorrow to the death of the gallant and high-bred 
laiight, of whom it was a pity to see the fail, such 
was his loyalty to his king, pure faith to his religion, 
hardihood towards his enemy, and fidelity to his 
lady-love! — Ah, benedicite! how he will mourn 
over the fall of such a pearl of knighthood, be it 
on the side he happens to favour, or on the other. 

1 liut, truly, for sweeping from the face of the earth 
Home few hundreds of villain churls, who are born 
' but to plough it, the high-born and inquisitive his- 
i torian lias marvellous little sympathy—as little, or 
I loss, perhaps, than John Orahame of Claverhouse.” 

1 There is one ploughman in your possession, 

I (jeneral, for whom,” said Morton, “ in despite of 
I tlie contempt in which you hold a profession which 
I some philosophers have considered as useful as that 
of a soldier, 1 would humbl)' request your favour.” 

“ You mean,” said Claverhouse, looking at a 
memorandum book, “ one Hatherick — Hedderick 

— or — or—Headrigg. Ay, Cuthbert, or Cuddie 
lleadrigg — here 1 have him. O, never fear him, 

I if he will be but tractable. The ladies of Tillietu- 
' diem made interest with me on his account some 
I time ago. He is to marry their waiting-maid, I 
think. Ho will be allowed to slip off easy, unless 
I his obstinacy spoils his good fortune.” 

I *’ Ho lias no ambition to be a martyr, 1 believe,” 

; said Morton. 

‘ ’Tis the better for him,” said Claverhouse. 
j But, besides, although the fellow had more to 
, answer for, 1 should stand his friend, for the sake 
; of tlic blundering gallantry which threw him into 
j the midst of our ranks last night, when seeldiig 
assistance for you. 1 never desert any man who 
tniHts mo with such implicit confidence. But, to 
• leal sincerely with you, he has long been in our eye. 

: Here, Halliday; bring mo up the black book.” 

' The sergeant, having committed to his com¬ 
mander this ominous record of the disiiff’eeted, which 
; wius arranged in alphabetical order, Claverhouse, 
tunifng over the leaves as he rode on, began to 
; re;id names as they v^ccurred. 

“ Cumblegumption, a minister, aged 50, indul¬ 
ged, close, sly, and so forth — Pooh! pooh!—He 

— He—I have him here—Heathercat; outlawed 
—a preacher—a zealous Cameroiiian — keeps a 

I conventicle among the Campsie hills—Tush!—O 
: here is Headfigg—Cuthbert; his mother a bitter 
’ puritan—himself a simple fellow—like to be for- 
i ward in action, but of no genius for plots—more 
' for the hand than tlic head, and might be drawn to 

j the right side, but for his attachment to”-(Here 

! Claverhouse looked at Jlorton, and then shut the 
book and changed his tone.) ‘‘ Faitliful and true 
are words never thrown away upon mo, Mr Mor¬ 
ton You may depend on the young man’s safety.” 

‘ Hoes it not revolt a mind like yours,” said 
Morton, “ to follow a system which Is to bo sup- 
: ported by such minute inquiries after obscure in- 
; dividuaJa?” 

j ** You do not suppose tee take the trouble I” said 
! tile General, haughtily. “ The curates, for their 
j owi aakos, wUUngly collect all iliese materials for 


their own regulation in each parish;—they kno^ff 
best the black sheep of the fiock. 1 ^ve had yniir 
picture for three years.” 

‘‘ Indeed! ” replied Morton. “ Will you favour 
me by imparting it?” 

‘‘ Willingly,” said Claverhouse; it can signify 
little, for you cannot avenge yourself on the curate, 
as you will probably leave Scotland for some time.” 

This was spoken in an indifterent tone. Morton 
felt an involuntary shudder at hearing words which 
implied a banishment from his native land;—but 
ere he answered, Claverhouse proceeded to read, 

“ Henry Morton, son of Silas Morton, Colonel of 
horse for the Scottish Parliament, nephew and ap¬ 
parent heir of Morton of Milnwood—imperfectly 
educated, but with spirit beyond his years—excel¬ 
lent at all exercises—indifferent to forms of reli¬ 
gion, but seems to incline to the presbyterian—has 
high-flown and dangerous notions about liberty of 
thought and speech, and hovers between a latitudi- 
iiarian and an enthusiast. Much admired and fol¬ 
lowed by the youth of his own age—modest, quiet-^ 
and unassuming in manner, but in his heart pe¬ 
culiarly bold and intractable. He is Here follcw 

three red crosses, Mr Morton, which signify triply 
dangerous. You see how important a person you 
are.—But what does this fellow want?” 

A horseman rode up as he spoke, and gave a let¬ 
ter. Claverhouse glanced it over, laughed scorn¬ 
fully, bade him tell his master to send liis prisoners 
to Edinburgh, for there was no answer; and, as the 
man turned back, said contemptuously to Morton 
—“ Here is an ally of yours deserted from you, or 
ratlier, I should say, an ally of your good friend 
Burley — Hear how he sets forth —^ Dear Sir^ (I 
wonder when we were such intimates), ‘ may it 
please your Excellency to accept my humble con¬ 
gratulations on the victory’—hum—hum —^ blessed 
his Majesty’s anny. 1 pray you to understand 1 
have my people under arms to take and intercept 
all fugitives, and have already several prisoners,’ 
and so forth. Subscribed Basil Olifaut— You kno^'i 
the fellow by name, I suppose 1 ” j 

A relati\ e of Lady Margaret Bellenden,” rc- j 
plied Morton, “ is he not ? ” | 

“ Ay,” r<*plied Graharac, “ and heir-male of her | 
father’s family, though a distant one, and moreover 1 
a suitor to the fair Edith, though discarded as an j 
unworthy one; but, above all, a devoted admirer 
of the estate of Tilaetudlem, and aU tliereunto be- [ 
longing.” I 

“ He hikes an ill mode of recommending him¬ 
self,” said Morton, suppressing his feelings, “ to the 
family at Tillietndlera, by corresponding with our 
unhappy party.” 

“ 0, this precious Basil will turn cat in pan witli 
any man!” replied Claverhouse. “ He was dis¬ 
pleased with the Government, because they would 
not overturn in his favour a settlement of the late 
I'jarl of Tor wood, by which his lordship j^ave his 
own estate to his own daughter; he was displeased 
with Lady Margai*et, because she avowed no desire 
for his alliance, and with the pretty Edith, because 
she did not like his tall ungainly person. So he 
held a close correspondence with Burley,"^^ind 
raised his followers with the purpose of helping 
him, provided always he needed no help,-—that is, 
if you had beat us yesterday. And now the rascal 
pretends he was all the while proposing the King’s 
service, and, for aught 1 know, the Couudl will 
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his pretext for current coin, for he knows 
toow'iD ittake Iriends among them—and a dozen 
scores of poor vagabond fanatics will be shot, or 
hanged, while this cunning scoundrel lies hid under 
the double cloak of loyalty, w'ell-lined with the fox- 
fur of hypocrisy.’^ 

With conversation on this and other mattei’s 
they beguiled the way, Claverhouse all the while 
speaking with great frankness to Morton, and 
treating him rather as a friend and companion than 
as a prisoner; so that, however uncertain of his 
j fate, the hours he passed in the company of this 
I remarkable man were so much lightened by the 
1 varied play of his imagination, and the depth of his 
I knowledge of human nature, that since the period 
of his becoming a prisoner of war, which relieved 
lam at once from the cares of his doubtful and 
ilangerous station among the insurgents, and from 
the consequences of their suspicious resentment, 
i his hours bowed on less anxiously than at any time 
sinc(t his having commenced actor in public life. 

was now^ with respect to his fortune, like a 
nder who has flung his reii\s on the horse’s neck, 
arid, while he abandoned himself to circumstances, 
was at least relieved from the task of attempting 
to direct them. In this mood he journeyed on, the 
j number of his companions being continually aiig- 
j mented by detaclicd parties of horse who came in 
from every quarter of the country, bringing with 
I them, for the most part, the unfortunate })ersons 
i who had fallen into their power. At length they 
‘ approached Edinburgh. 

j “ Our Council,’* said Claverhouse, “ being re- 
; solved, I suppose, to testify by their present ex- 
i iiltation the extent of their former terror, have 
decreed a kind of triumphal entry to us victors 
j and our captives; but as 1 do not quite approve 
! the taste of it, I am willing to avoid my own part 
1 in the show, and, at the sixnn' time, to save yon 
j from yours.’’ 

L So saying, he gave up the command of tlie fort'es 
Vto Allan (now a Lieutenant-colonel), and, turning 
IDris horse into a by-lane, rotle into the city pri- 
vately, accompanied by Morton and two or tlirt'c 
^servants. When (Liverhonse arrived at the quar- 
I ters which lie usually occupied in the Canongat<', 
I lie assigned to his prisoner a small apartment, with 
! an intimation tliat iris parole conlined him to it for 


briar and other two prisoners, who seemed of the 
same profession. They were bareheaded, and 
strongly bound, yet looked around them witli an 
air rather of triumph than dismay, and appeared 
in no respect moved either by the fate of their 
companions, of which the bloody evidences wex'e 
carried before them, or by dread of their own ap¬ 
proaching execution, w hich these preliminaries so 
plainly indicated. 

Behind these prisoners, thus lield up to public 
infamy and derision, came a body of horse, brand¬ 
ishing their broadswords, and filling the wide street 
I with acclamations, which were answered by tlie 
j tumultuous outcries and shouts of the rabble, who, 
i in every considerable town, are too happy in being 
I permitted to huzza for anything whatever w’hich 
calls them together. In the rear of these troopers 
I came the main body of the prisoners, at the heii of 
j whom w'ere some of their leaders, who were treated 
: with every circumstance of inventive mockery and 
I insult. Several were placed on horseback with tlieir 
j faces to the animars tail; others were chained to 
long bars of iron, which they were obliged to sup¬ 
port in their hands, like the galley-slaves in Spain 
when travelling to the port where they are to be 
put on shipboard. The heads of others who had 
j fallen were borne in triumph before the survivors, 
some on pikes and halberds, some in sacks, bearing 
I the names of the slaughtered persons labelled on 
I the outside. Such were the objects who headed 
the ghastly procession, wdio seemed as oft’ectually 
d.oomed to death as if they wore the san-benitos of 
the condemned heretics in an auto-da-fc^ 

Behind them came on the nameless crowd to tin; 
miniber of several hundreds, some retaining under 
their niisf(*rtiines a sense of conlidoncc in thecaus** 
for which they suffered captivity, and were about to 
give a still more bloody testimony; others seemed 
; pale, dispirited, dejected, questioning in their own 
I minds their prudence in espousing a cause which 
Erovidcncc seemed to have disowned, and looking 
about for .some avenue through whieli they might 
escape from the conscjpionees of tlieir raslmess. 
Others there were who seemed incapable of form¬ 
ing an opinion on the subject, or of entertaining 
either hope, confidence, or fear, but who, foaming 
witli thirst and fatigue, stumbled along like over- 
1 driven oxen, lost to everything but their present 


tlie present. 

After about a quarter of an hour spent in soli¬ 
tary musing on tlie strange vicissitudes of his late 
fife, the attention of Morton was summoned to the 
window by a. great noise in the street beneath. 
Trumpets, drums, and kettle-drums, contended in 
noise Avitli the shouts of a numerous rabble, and 
apprised him that the royal cavalry were passing 
in the triumphal attitude which CfaverhouRe had 
mentioned. The magistrates of the city, attended 
by their guard of halberds, liad met flic victors 
with their welcome at the gate of the city, and now 
preceded,them as a part of the procession. The 
next object'was two heads borne upon pikes; and 
before each bloody head were carried the hands 
of dismembered .sufferers, which w ere, by the 
bruml mockery of those wlio bore them, often ap¬ 
proached towards each other as if in tlie attitude 
of exlmrtation or prayer. Tliese bloody trophies 
belonged to two preachers'^who had fallen at Botli- 
well Bridge. After them came a cart led by the 
3xecutioiior*s as.sistant, in which were placed Mac- 


sonse of wretchedness, and without having any dis¬ 
tinct idea whether they were led to tlie shambles 
or to the pasture. These unfortunate men were 
guarded on each hand by troopers, and behind 
them came the main body of the cavalry, whose 
military music resounded back froii: the high 
lioiises on eacli side of the street, and mingled with 
their owui songs of jubilee and triumph, and the 
wild shouts of the rabble. 

Morton felt hinnself heart-sick while he gazed on 
the dismal spectacle, and recognised in tho bloody 
heads, and still more miserable and agonized fea¬ 
tures of the living sufferers, faces which had been 
familiar to him during the brief insurrection. He 
sunk down in a chair in a bewildered and stupified 
.state, from which he was awakened by the voice of 
Cuddie. 

Lord forgie us, sir! ** said the poor fellow, 
—hb teeth chattering like a pair of nut-crackers, 
bb hair erect like boars* bristles, an^ hb face aa 


* See Note r,—tfarfea. 
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(»ale as that of a corpse—“ Lord forgie us, sir 1 we j 
maun instantly gang before the Council! 0 l/ord! 
what made them send for a puir bodie like me, sue 
inony braw lords and gentles?—and there’s my 
inither come on tlie lang tramp frae Glasgow to 
tioo to gar me testify, as she ca’s it, that is to say, 
<‘onfess and be hanged; but deil tak me if they 
niak sic a guse o’ Cuddle, if I can do better. But 
liore’s Cliiverhouse hirnscll — the Lord preserve 
nnd forgie us, I sao anes mair!” 

You must immediately attend the Council, Mr 
Moi*ton,” said Claverhouse, who cntc‘red while Cud- 
die spoke, “ and your servant must go with you. 
V'oii need be under no approlicnsion for the coii- 
s<‘^|uenccs to yourself personally. But 1 warn you 
that you will see something that will give you much 
] pain, aujl from which 1 would willingly have saved 
i you, if I had possessed the power. My carriage 
waits us—shall we go ?” 

I It will be readily supposed that Morton did not 
venture to dispute this invitation, however unpJea- 
f'ant. Ho rose and accompanied Claverhouse. 

‘‘ I must apprise you,” said the latter, an he led 
j the way down stairs, “ tliat you will got off cheap ; 

and so will your servant, provided he can keep his 
i tongue quiet.” 

I Cuddie caught these last W'ords, to his oxctH*ding 

I 

( Dcil a fear o’ me,” said he, an my mither 
diana pit her finger in the pie.” 

I At that moment his shoulder was seized by old 
1 Mau.se, who had contrived to thrust hortndf for- 
j w ard into the lobby of the apartment. 

I “ 0, hinny, hinny! ” said she to Cuddie, hanging 
^ upon his neck, ** glad and proud, and sorry and 
I humbled am 1, a’ in ane and tiie same instant, to 
w‘o my bairn ganging to testify for the truth glo¬ 
riously with his mouth in Council, as he did with 
bis weapon in the field!” 

** Whisht, whisht, mither ! ” cried (’uddie impa- 
' tiently. “ Od, ye daft wife, is this a time to speak 
i o’ time things ? I toll ye 1 ’ll testify naething either 
ae <?ate or another. I hae spoken to Mr Poundtext, 
and 1 ’ll tak the dcchu’ation, or whate’er they ca’ it, 
and we’re a’to win free off if we do that—he’s 
j gotten life for himstdl and a’ his folk, and that’s a 
minister for my siller; 1 like nane o’your sermons 
I that end in a psalm at the Grassnmrket.”^ 

I ‘‘ 0, Cuddie, man, laith wad I be they suld hurt 
ye,” said old Mause, divided grievously between 
j the safety of her son’s soul and that of his body; 
j but mind, my bonny bairn, ye hae battled for the 
\ faith, and dinna let the dread o’ losing creature- 
, <*omforts withdraw ye frae the gude fight.” 

I ** Hout tout, mither,” replied Cuddie, “ I hae 
fought e’en ower muckle already, and, to speak 
plain, I’m wearied o’ the trade. I hae swaggereu 
wi’ a’ thae arms, and muskets, and pistols, buffcoats, 

I and bandoliers, lang eneugh, and 1 like tlie pleugh- 
! pakiie a bantle bettor. I ken naething suld gar a 
^ fimn fight (tlut ^8 to say, when he’s no angry), by 
! and out-taken the dread o’ being hanged or killed 
if fee turns back.” 

I But, my deer Cuddie,” continued the perseve- 
j ring Mause, “ your bridal garment—Oh, hinny, 

. j dinna stilly the mmriage garment! ” 
j Awa, awa, inither,” replied Cuddie; ** dinna 
ye see the folks waiting for me ? — Never fear me 

^ Ther the pftace of public execution. 


— 1 ken now to turn this far better tlian ye 
for ye ’re bleezing awa about maniage, and tlm job 
is how we are to win by han^ng.” 

So saying, he extricated himself out of his mo¬ 
ther’s embraces, and requested the soldiers who took 
him in charge to conduct him to the place of exa¬ 
mination without delay. He had been already pre¬ 
ceded by Claverhouse and Morh)n, 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

My native l.'ind, good iiiglit f 

Loro Byhom. 

The Privy Council of Scotland, in wdiom the 
pmctice since the union of the crowns vested great 
judicial powers, as well as the general superintend¬ 
ence of the executive department, was met in the 
ancient dark Gothic room adjoining to the House of 
I’arliament in Edinburgh, when General Grahame 
entered and took his place amongst the members St 
the council-table. / 

“ You have brought us a leash of game to-dAy, 
General,” said a nobleman of high place amongst 
them. “ Here is a craven to confess—a cock of the 
game to stand at bay—and what shall I call the 
third. General ? ” 

‘‘ Without further metaphor, I will entreat your 
Grace to call him a pemoii iu whom I am specially 
interested,” replied Claverhouse. 

And a whig into the bargam?” said the noble¬ 
man, lolling out a tongue which was at all times 
too big for his mouth, and accommodating his coarse 
features to a sneer, to which they seemed to be fa¬ 
miliar. 

“ Yes, please your Grace, a whig; as your Grace 
was in 1641,” replied Claverhouse, with his usual 
appearance of imperturbable civility. 

“ He has you there, I think, my Lord Duke,” 
said one of the Privy Councillors. 

** Ay, ay,” returned the Duke, laughing;" there ?' 
no speaking to him since Drumclog—But come, 
bring in the prisoners ; and do you, Mr Clerk, read 
tlie record.” 

The clerk read forth a bond, in which General 
Grahame of Claverhouse and Lord Evandale en¬ 
tered themselves securities, that Henry Morton, 
younger of Mi In wood, should go abroad and remain 
in foreign parts, until his Majesty’s pleasure w^as 
further known, in respect of the said Henry Mor¬ 
ton’s accession to the late rebellion, and that under 
penalty of life and limb to the said Henry Morton, 
and of ten thousand marks to each of his securities. 

** Do you accept of tlie King’s mercy upon tliesc 
terns, Mr Morton ?” said the Duke of Lauderdale, 
who presided in the Council. j 

** I have no oilier choice, my lord,” replied Mor- 1 
ton. i 

“ Then subscribe your name in the record.” 

Morton did so without reply, conscious that, in 
the circumstances of his case, it was impossible for 
him to have escaped more easily. Macbriar, who 
was at the same instant brought to the foot o^the 
council-table, bound upon a chair, for his wea&ess 
prevented him fi^m standing, beheld Morton in the 
act of what he accounted amstasy. 

He hath summed his e^ee&n by owning the 
carnal power of the tinranthe exclaimed, vdth a 
deep g^n—« A fallen star! •— a fallen star I” 
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“ Hold your peace, sir,” said tlie Duke, “and 
; ain breatli to cool your aiii ponidge — 

ye *11 find them scalding hot, 1 promise you,—Call 
in the other fellow, who has some common sense. 

, One sheep will leap the ditch when another goes 
first.” 

‘ Cuddie was introduced unbound, but under the 
guard of two halberdiei's, and placed beside Mac* 
briiir at the foot of the table. The poor fellow ciist 
a piteous look around him, in which were mingled 
awe for the groat men in whose presence he stood, 
and compassion for his fellow-sufterers, with no 
small fear of the persfmal consequences which im-. 
fMjndcd over himself. He made his clownish obei¬ 
sances with a double portion of reveixmce, and then 
awaited tlie opening of tlie awful scene. 

“ Were you at the battle ol Botjiweli Brigg ?” 
was the first question which was thundered in his 
ears. 

Cuddie meditated a denial, but had sense enough, 
upon reflection, to discover that the truth would be 
strong for liim; so he replied, with true Calc- 
^Ionian indirectness of response, “ I *11 no say but it 
may be possible that I miglit hae been there.” 

' “Answer directly, you knave—yes, or no? — 
You know you were tliere.” 

I “It’s no for me to contradict your Lordship’s 
j Grace’s honour,” said Cuddie. 

I “ Once more, sir, wore you there?—yes, or no ?” 

I said the Duke, impatiently. 

I “ Dear stir,” again replied Cuddie, “ how can 
I aaie mind preceescly where they hae been a’ the 
I days o’ tlieir life ? ” 

I “ Speak out, you scoundrel,” stiid General Dal- 
I zeW, “ or 1 '11 dash your tectli out with my dudgoon- 
I haft !-r-*Do you think we can stand here all day to 
! be taming and dodging wiUi you, like gn yliounds 
I after a 

i “ Aweel, then,” said Cuddie, “ since naethlug 
j else will please ye, write down tliat I cannot deny 
' but I was tliere.” 

I “ Well, sir,” said the Duke, “ and do you think 
j ft tliat the rising upon that occasion was rebellion or 
[ euot?” 

t, “I*m no just fme to gie my opinion, stir,” said 
j the cautious captive, “ on wliat might cost my neck; 
j but I doubt it will be veiy little better,” 

“ Better than i\hat ? ” 

“Just than rebellion, as your honour ca’s it,” 
replied Cuddie. 

“ Well, sir, that’s speaking to the purjiose,” re¬ 
plied his Grace. “ And are you content to accept 
of tlie King’s pardon for your guilt as a rebel, and j 
4)0 keep the church, and pray for the King I ” 

“ Blithely, stir,” answered the unscrupulous Cud¬ 
die ; “ and drink his health into the bargain, when 
the ale’s gude.” 

“ Egad I” said the Duke, “ this is a hearty cock, 
—What brouglit you into such a scrape, mine ho¬ 
nest friend ? 

“Just ill example, stir,” replied the prisoner, 
** and a daft auld jaud of a mither, wi’ reverence 
to your Grace’s honour.” 

“Why, God-a-mercy, my friend,” replied the 
Ddfte^ “ take care of bad advice another time; I 
think you ^ not likely to commit treason on your 
own score.Make out his free pardon, and bring 
ioirward the rogue in the chair.” 


* See Noti* W --Central Dalzdl. 


Macbriar was then moved forward to the post of 
examination. 

“ Were you at the battle of Both well Bridge I” 
was, in like manner, demanded of him. 

“ I was,” answered the prisoner, in a bold and 
resolute tone. 

“ Were you rumicd.” 

“ 1 was not—I went in my calling as a preacher 
of God’s word, to encourage them tliat drew the 
sword ill His cause.” 

“In other words, to aid and abet tlie rebels?” 
said the Duke. 

“ Tliou hast spoken it,” replied the prisoner. 

“Well then,” coiitimied the iuteiTogator, “let 
us know if you saw Jolin Balfoiu* of Burley among 
tlie party ?—I presume you know him?” 

“ 1 bless God tliat 1 do know liiiii,” replied Mac- 
briar ; “ he is a zealous and a sincere Christian.” 

“ And wlieii and wliere did you last see this 
pious personage?” was tlie qu^^T which immedi¬ 
ately followed. 

“ I am here to answer for myself,” said Macbriar, 
ill the same dauntless manner, “ and not to endan¬ 
ger othei*s.” 

“ We shall know,” said Dalzell, “ how to make 
you find your tongue.” 

“ If you can make liiin fancy himself in a con- | 
vciiticle,” answered Lauderdale, “ he will find it 
without you. — Come, laddie, speak while the play 
is good—you’re too young to bear the burden wil 
be laid on you else.” 

“ I defy you,” retorted Macbriar. “ This lias 
not been the first of iny imprisonments or of my 
sufferings; and, young as J may be, I have lived 
long enough to know how to die when 1 am called 
upon.” 

“ Ay, but tliere are some things which must go 
before an easy death, if you continue obstinate,” 
said Lauderdale, and rung a small silver bell which 
was placed before him on the tabic. 

A dark crimson curtain, Avhich covered a sort 
of niche, or Gothic roces.s in the wall, rose at the 
signal, and displayed the public executioner, a tall, 
CTim, and hideous man, having an oaken table be¬ 
fore liini, on vvliich lay thumb-screws, and an iron 
case, called the Scottish boot, used in those tyriin- 
nical days to torture accused persons. Morton, who 
I was unprepai’cd for this ghastly apparition, started 
when the curtain ai’ose, but Macbriar s nerves were 
more firm. He gazed upon the horrible apparatus 
witli much composure; and if a touch of nature 
called the blood from his cheek for a second, reso¬ 
lution sent it back to his brow with greater energy. 

“ Do you know who that man is?” said Lau¬ 
derdale, ill a low, stern voice, almost sinking into 
a whisper. 

“ He is, I suppose,” replied Macbiiar, “ tli© in¬ 
famous executioner of yoiu,’ bloodthirsty commands 
upon the persons of God’s people. He and you are 
equally beneath my rogiird; and, I bless God, I no 
more fear what he can inflict than what you can 
command. Flesh and blood may shrink under the 
sufferings you can doom me to, ami poor fraij nature 
limy shed tears, or send forth cries; but 1 trust my 
soul is ancliored finnly on the rock of ages.”i 

“ Do your duty,” said tlie Duke to the execu¬ 
tioner. 

The fellow advanced, and asked, with a harsh 
and discordant voice, upon which of the prisoner’s 
limbs he should first employ hm engmo. 
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•* Let IJiiTi ch(x>»e for liimwll,” said the Duke; 

«I should like U> oWi<,^c him in anything that is 
reasonable.” 

Since you leave it to mo,” said the prisoner, 
Btretching forth his right leg, “ take tlie best—I 
willingly bestow it in the cause for which I suffer.”^ 
The executioner, with the help of bis assistants, 
f^nclosed the leg and knee within the tight iron 
boot, or case, and then placing a wedge of the same 
nietal between the knee and the edge of the ma¬ 
chine, took a mallet in his hand, and stood \vaiting 
for farther ordci’s. A well-dressed man, by profes¬ 
sion a surgeon, placed himself by the other side of 
the prisoner’s chair, hared the prisoner’s arm, and 
applied his thumb to the pulse in order to regulate 
the torture according to the stvengUi of the patient. 
When these preparations were made, the President 
of the Council repeated with the same stem voice 
the question, ‘‘ When and where did you last see 
John Balfour of Burley T’ | 

The prisoner, instead of replying to him, turned 
his eyes to heaven as if imploring Divine strength, ! 
and muttered a few words, of which tlie last were j 
distinctly audible, “ Thou hast said thy people shall | 
bo willing in the day of thy power! ” 

The Duke of Lauderdale glanced his eye around 
the Council as if to collect their suffrages, and, { 
judging from their mute signs, gave on his own ' 
part a nod to the executioner, whose mallet instantly | 
descendod on the wedge, and, forcing it between ; 
tlic knee and the iron boot, occasioned the most j 
exquisite pain, as was evident from the flush which i 
instantly took place on the brow and on the checks ; 
of the Hufl’orer. The fellow then again raist^d his ! 
weapon, and stood jircpared to give a second bhnv. i 
“ Will you yet say,” repeated the Duke of Tiau- 
derdale, where and when you last parted from ■ 
Balfour of Burley ’ ” | 

You have my answer,” said the sufferer reso* ; 
lufely,—and the second blow fell. The third and I 
fourth succeeded; hut at tlu? fifth, when a hirger | 
wedge had been introduced, the prisoner set up a i 
scream of agony. i 

Morton, wliose blood boiled within him at wit- 
nessiug such cruelty, could hear no long('r, and, j 
although unarmed and himself in great danger, I 
was springing forward, when Claverhouse, who oh- ; 
Served his emotion, w’itldield him by force, laying i 
one hand on his arm and the other on his moutlj, j 
while he whispered, h’or God's sake, thi'ik where! ■ 
you are!” : 

This movement, fortunately for him, was oh- , 
served by no other of the councillors, wliose at- j 
tention was engaged with the dreadful scone helbrc 
them. j 

“ He is gone,” said the surgeon—“ he has faint- i 
ed, my Lords, and human nature can endure no ' 

more.” , 

** Release him,” said the Duke ; and added, turn- j 

ing to Dalzell, “ He will make an Old proverb good, 
for he’ll scarce ride to day, though he has had his 
boots on. I suppose we must finish with him ? ” 

“ Ay, dispaten his sentence, and have done w ith 
Iiim ; we have plenty of drudgery behind.” 

Strong waters and essences w ere busily employed 

1 Tbts wa» the reply aotiuilly mado by .James Mitchell when 
«tthj<H‘ted to til© torture of the boot, for an attempt to assassi' 
Bate Awhbishop Sliarpe. 

2 Tha pleasure of tlie Council respecting the relics of their 
victim.^ was often ns savage .is the rest of tlieir conduct. Tho 
heads of the preaobwis wore frequently exposed on p*©s between 


to recall the senses of tlie unfortunate captive; 
w hen his first faint gasps intimated a relimj-of 
f.ation, tlie Duke pronounced sentence of death upon 
him, as a ti’aitor taken in the act of open rebellion, 
and adjudged him to he carried from the bar tc tlie 
common place of execution, and there hanged Xy 
the neck; his head and hands to be stricken o& ! 
after death, and disposed of according to the plea¬ 
sure of the Council,^ and all and sundry his move¬ 
able goods and gear escheat and inbrought to his 
Majesty’s use. 

‘‘ Doomster,” he continued, ** repeat the sentence 
to the jirisoner.” 

The office of Doomster was in tliose days, and 
till a much later period, held by the executioner 
in commendam with his ordinary functions.^ The | 
duty consisted in reciting to the unhappy criminal I 
the sentence of the law as pronounced by the judge, 
which acquii’ed an additional and horrid emphasis 
from the recollection, that the hateful personage 
by whom it was uttered was to be the agent of 
the cruelties lie denounced. Macbriar had seaiy-^ 
understood the purport of the words as first pro¬ 
nounced by the Lord I’residcnt of the Council; ,but 
lie w'as sufficiently recovered to listen and to reply 
to the sentence wlien uttered by the harsh and 
odious voice of tho ruffian who w^as to execute it, and 
at the last awful word.s, “And thi.s T pronounce for 
doom,” he answered boldly—“ My Lords, I thank 
you for the only favour I looked for, or would ac¬ 
cept at your bands, namely, that you have sent the 
cnislicd and maimed carcass, which has this day i 
sustained your cruelty, to this hasty end. It were j 
indeed little to me wliethcr I perish on the gallows j 
or in the prison-hous(!; but if death, following close 
on what 1 have this day suffered, had found me in : 
my cell of darkness and bondage, many might have 
lost the sight lioiv a Christian man can suffer in the i 
good cause. For the rest, I forgive you, my Lords, ! 
for what you have appointed and 1 liave su.stained ! 
—And why should 1 not?—Yo send mo to a happy 
exchange— to tlic company of angels and the spiri^i^' 
of the just, for that of frail dust and ashes—YH 1 
send me from darlcue.ss into day—from mortalit;' 
to immortality—and, in a word, from earth 
heaven!—If the thanks, therefore, and pardon of 
a dying man can do you good, take them at my 
hand, and may your last moments he as happy as 
mine 1 ” 

.f\s he spoke thus, w ith a countenance radiant with 
joy and triumph, he was withdrawn by those wdio 
had brought him into the apartment, and executed 
within half an hour, dying with the same enthusi¬ 
astic finnnoss which his whole life had evinced. 

The Council broke up, and Morton found hinistdf j 
again in the carriage with General Grahame. ! 

“ Marvellous firmness and gallantry 1” said Mor* ! 
ton, as he reflected upon Maebriar’s conduct: “what 
a pity it is that with such self-devotion and hero¬ 
ism should have been mingled the fiercer features 
of bis sect I” 

“ You mean,” said Claverhousc, “ his i-esolution 
to condemn you to death?—To that lie would have 
reconciled himself by a single text; for example, 

* And Phinehas arose and executed judgment or 

tlieir two bands, tbe palms displnyetl as in the att itude of prayer. 
When the celebrated Itichnra Cameron’s head was exposoa in 
this manner, a spectator bore testimony to it as tliat of one who 
lived prating and pi-eaching, nnd died praying and lighting. 

8 Sec a note on the subject of tliis omce intba Heairt of Mid 
Lothian 
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'>|^mething to the flame purpose.—But wot ye where 
y^iU^now bound, Mr Morton ?” 

“ We are on tlie road to Leith, I observe,” an¬ 
swered Morton. Can I not be permitted to see 
ntjy friends ere I leave my native land ?” 

Your uncle,” replied Grahame “ has been 
spoken to, and declines visiting you. The good 
gentleman is terrified, and not witliout some rea- 
lon, that the crime of your treason may extend it¬ 
self over his lands and tenements;—he sends you, 
liowever, his blessing, and a small sum of money. 
Lord Evandale continues extremely indisposed. 
Major Bellenden is at Tillietudlem, putting matters 
in order. The scoundrels have made gi-eat havoc 
there with Lady Margaret’s muniments of anti¬ 
quity, and have desecrated and destroyed what the 
good lady called the Tlircne of his most Sacred 
Majesty. Is there any one else whom you would 
wish to see?” 

Morton sighed deeply as he answered, “ No—it 
would avail nothing.—But my preparations, small 
they are, some must be necessary.” 

T ^J’hey arc all ready for you,” said the G<*neral. 
i “\riOrd Evandale has anticipated all you wdsli. Here 
is a packet from him, wdth letters of reeommen- 
j dation for the court of the Stadtholdcr Prince of 
; Orange, to which I have added one or two. 1 made 
I my fir.st campaigns under him, and first .saw fire 
at the battle of Senefi’.^ There are also bills of 
I exchange for your immediate wants, and more will 
i be sent when you require it.” 

Morton heard all this and rt'ceived the parcel 
; with an astounded and confused look, so sudden 
1 w’as the execution of t:io sentence of banishment, 
i “ And my serv’ant?” he said. 

I ** He shall be taken care of, :uid replaced, if it 
I be practicable, in the service of Lady Margaret Bel- 
, leiiden; I think he will hardly neglect the parade 
j of the feudal retainers, or go a-whigging a .second 
, time.—But here we arc upon the quay, and the 


—But turn from that folly; for in exile, and in 
flight, and even in death itself, shall my hand be 
heavy against that bloody and malignant house, 
and Providence liath given me tlie means of meting 
unto tliem with their own measure of ruin and con¬ 
fiscation. The resistance of their stronghold was 
the main cause of our bein^ scattered at Bothwell 
Bridge, and I liave bound it upon my soul to visit 
it upon them. Wherefore, think of her no more, 
but join witli our brethren in banishment, whose 
hearts are still towards this miserable land to save 
and to relieve her. There is an honest remnant in 
Holland whose eyes are looking out for deliverance. 
Join tliyself unto tliom, like the true son of the 
stout and worthy Silas Morton, and thou wilt have 
good acceptance among them for his sake and for 
thine own working. Slioiildst thou he found worthy 
again to labour in tlie vineyard, thou wilt at all 
times hear of my in-comings and ont-goingi, by 
inquiring after (iuintin Mackoll of Trongi’ay, at 
the house of that singular Christian woman, Bessie 
Maclure, near to the place called the Howff, where 
Niel Blane entertainetli guests. So much from him 
who hopes to hear agaiu from thee in brotherhood, 
resisting unto blood, and striving against sin.-— 
M(;anwhilc, posse.ss thyself in patience. Keep thy 
sword girded, and thy lamp burning, as one that 
wakes in the night; for Ho who sliall judge tlie 
Mount of l^isaii, and shall make false professors as 
strjiw, and malignants as stubble, will come in the 
I fourth watch with garments dyed in blood, and 
j the house of Jacob shall be for spoil, and the )ious<‘ 
I of Joseph for fire. I am he that hath written it, 
whose hand hath been on the mighty in the waste 
I field.” 

j This extraordinary letter was .subscribed J. B. of 
! B.; hut the signature of tJiesc initials was not ne- 
I cesi-ary for pointing (ait to Morton that it could 
' como from no other than Burley. It gave him new 
i occasion to admire tlie ind(jmitablc spirit of this 


: boat waits you.” 

It was even as Claverhouse said. A boat waited 
■1 for Captain Morton, with the trunks and baggage 
belonging to his rank. Claverhouse shook him hy 
the hand, and wished him good fortune, and a happy 
I return to Scotland in quieter times, 
j ** 1 shall never forget,” he said, “ the gallantry of 
I your behaviour to my friend Evandale, iu circuin- 
i stances when many men would have sought to rid 
him out of their way.” 

Another friendly pressure, and they parted. As 
Morton descended the pier to get into the boat, a 
hand placed in his a letter folded up in very small 
space. He looked round. The person who gave 
it seemed much muffled up; he pre.ssed his finger 
upon his lip, and then disappeared among the crow'd. 
The incident awakened Morton’s ciirio.sity; and 
wlien he found himself on board of a vessel bound 
for Rotterdam, and saw all his corapaiiions of the 
voyage busy making their own arrangements, he 
took an opportunity to open the billet thus mys¬ 
teriously thrust upon him. It ran thus:—“Thy 
courage on the fatal day when Israel fled before his 
enemies, hath, in some measure, atoned for thy 
'^^happy owning of tlie Erastian interest, ^hese 
are not days for Ephraim to strive with Is: ..eh—I 
know thy heart is with the daughter of tlie stranger. 

1 AMwalt 1G74. Clavcrhouae gteatly <ll«tin8;ttiahed himself in 
ibis aefion, and was made Captain. 


man, who, with art equal to his courage and obsti¬ 
nacy, was even now' endeavouring to re-establish 
the web of cons])iracy which had been so lately torn 
to ])ieccs. Bui ho felt no sort of desire, in the pre- 
s(Mit moment, to sustain a correspondence v !rich 
must be perilous, or to renew an associatiii.. w;dch 
in .so many ways had been nearly fatal to him. The 
threats which Burley la id out against the family 
of Bellenden, ho considered as a mere expression ' 
of his spleen on account of their defence of Tillie- 
tiidlem ; and nothing seemed less likely than that, ; 
at the very monuuit of Mieir party being victorious, , 
their fugitive and distressed adversary could exer¬ 
cise the Ica.st influence over their fortunes. ; 

Morton, however, hesitated for an instant, who- i 
tlier he sliould not send tlie Major or Lord Evan- ; 
dale intimation of Burley’s threats. Upon consi¬ 
deration, he thought he could not do so without | 
betraying his confidential correspondence; for to ' 
warn them of his menaces w ould liavc served little 
purpose, unless he had given them a clew to pre- i 
vent them, by apprehending his person; while, by 
doing BO, he deemed he should commit an unge- ! 
neroiis breach of trust to remedy an evil which ; 
seemed almost imaginary. Upon mature considci'a- j 
tion, therefore, he tore the letter, having first made , 
a memorandum of the name and place where the 
writer was to be heard of, and threw* tlie fragments 
into the sea. 

While Morton was thus employed, the vessel waj* 
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i iinmooitHl, and the wliite aaiis swelled out before a 
i iavourablo north-west wind. The ship loaned her 
I hide to the gale, and wont roaring through the 
j waves, leaving a long and rippling furrow to track 
her course. The city and port from which he had 
I sailed became undistinguisliable in the distance; the 
: hills by which they were suiTOimded melted finally 
: into the blue sky, and Morten was 8epiu*atc^d for 
several years from the land of his nativity. 

. CHAPTER XXXVIl. 

Whom does time gallop witlial ? 

As Yon Like it. 

It is fortunate for tale-tellers tliat they ai‘e not 
; tied down like tlicatrical writers to tiie unities of 
i time and [dace, hut may conduct their pe'rsonages 
1 to Athens and Thebes at their pdeasure, and bring 
I them back at their convenience. Time, to use Ro- 
j salind’s simile, has hitherto [>aced with the hero of 
! our talc; for, betwixt Morton’s first appearance as 
i a Competitor for the |)opinjay, and his final depor- 
I turo for Holland, hardly tw'o months elapsed. Years, 

! howTver, glided away ere wc find it possible to re- 
I sumo the thread of our narrative, and Time must 
I 1x5 held to have galloped over the interval. Cra- 
I ving, therefore, the privilege of my caste, 1 entreat 
i the reader’s attention to the continuation of the 
{ imiTative, as it starts from a new era, being the 
1 year immediately subsequent to the British Revo- 
1 iution. 

I Scotland had just begun to repose from the con- 
j vulsioii occasioned by a change of dynasty, and, 
i through the prudent tolerance of King William, 

I had nan’owJy csca[)ed tlie horrors of a protracted 
I civil war. Agriculture began to revive; and men, 
whose minds had been disturbed by the violent 
political concussions, and the general change of go¬ 
vernment in cl lurch and shite, had begun to recover 
I their ordinary temper, and to give tlie usual atten- 
i tion to their own private affairs in lieu of discussing 
I those of the public. The Highlanders alone rt?sisted 
! tlie new ly-established order of things, and were in 
j anus in a considenible body under the Viscount of 
! Dundee, wdiora our readers have hitherto known 
j by the name of Grahame of Claverhouse. But the 
j usual state of the Highlands was so uiiinily, that 
I their being more or less distiirbed was not supposed 
j gi*eatly to affect the general tranquillity of tlie coun¬ 
try, so long as their disorders were confined within 
j their owm frontiers. In tlie Low lands, the Jaco- 
I bites, now the imderraost party, had ceased to ex- 
I poet* any immediate advantage by open resistance, 
i and were, in their turn, driven to hold private 
I xw'ctings, and form associations for mutual defence, 

I which tlic Goveniment termed treason, while they 
: cried out persecution. 

! ’file triumphant whigs, while they re-established 
I presbytery as the national religion, and assigned 
; to the General Assemblies of the Kirk their natu- 
; ral inflaeiice, were \eiiy far from going the lengths 
; which tlie Cameronians and tlie more extravagant 
, portion of the non-conformists under Charles and 
James kudly demanded. They would listen to no 
projiosal for rc-establiiahing the Solemn I^eague and 
Covenant; and those who had expected to find in 
King William a zealous Covenanted Monarch were 
grievously dissappointed when he intimated, with 
I 


the [ihlegm peculiar to his country, his intention^ ^ 
tolerate all fums of religion which were coiMsW ' 
with the safety of tlie state. The principles of in < ! 
diligence thus espoused and gloried in by the Go- ! 
vernraent, gave great offence to the more violent j 
[xirty, w'ho condemned them as diametrically con- | 
trary to Scripture; for which narrow-spirited doc¬ 
trine they cited various texts, all, as it may well be 
siipfiosed, detaclied from their context, and most of 
them derived from the charges given to the Jews 
ill the Old Testament dispensation, to extirpate ido¬ 
laters out of tlie promised land. They also mur¬ 
mured highly against the influence assumed by j 
secular persons in exercising the rights of patron¬ 
age, which they termed a raj)e upon the chastity j 
of the Church. They censured and condemned as i 
Ei'astian many of the measures by wliicli Govern¬ 
ment after the Revolution showed an inclination* to 
interfere with the management of the Church, and 
they positively refused to take the oath of allegiance 
to King William and Queen Mary until they should, 
on their part, have swoiti to the Solemn Leag^^\ 
and Covenant,—tlie Magna Charta, as they termed 
it, of the Presbyterian Chui’ch. 

This party, tJierefore, remained grumbling and 
dissatisfied, and made repeated declarations againsi 
defections and causes of wrath, which, had the; 
been jirosecuted as in the former reigns, wouh. 
have led to the same consequence of open rebellion. 
But as tlie murmurers were allowed to hold their 
meetings imiiiterrupted, and to testify as much as 
they pleased against Socinianism, Erastianism, and 
aU the compliances and defections of the time, their 
zeal, unfannod by persecution, died gradually away, 
their 0111111 ) 01*8 became diniLnished, and they sunk 
into tlie scattered remnant of serious, scrupulous, 
and harmless enthusiasts, of whom Old Mortality, 
w’hose legends have afforded the groundwork of my 
tale, may be taken as no bad representative. But 
in the years which immediately succeeded the Re¬ 
volution, the Cameronians continued a sect strong 
in numbei’s, and vehement in tlieir political opi^ 
nions, whom Goveriimeiit wished to discoumge, ‘ j 
while they prudently tein[)orized with them. These 
men formed one violent party in the state; and tlie 
Episcopalian and Jacobite interest, notwithstand¬ 
ing their ancient and national animosity, yet re¬ 
peatedly endeavoured to intrigue among them, and 
avail themselves of their discontents, to obtain tlieir 
assistance in re‘calliiig the Stuart family. The Revo¬ 
lutionary Government, in the meanwhile, was sup¬ 
ported by the great bulk of the Lowland interest, 
wlio were chiefly disposed to a moderate presbytery, 
and formed in a great measure the party, who, in 
the former oppressive reigns, were stigmatized by 
tlie Cameronians for having exercised tliat form ol 
worship under the declaration of Indulgence issued 
by Cliarles 11. Sucli was the state of parties in 
Scotland immediately subsequent to the Revolu¬ 
tion. 

It was on a delightful summer evening, that a 
stranger, well moimted, and having the appearance 
of a military man of rank, rode down a winding 
descent which terminated in view of the romantic 
ruins of Botliwell Castle and the river Qyde, 
winds so beautifully between rocks and woods { 
sweep around the towers formerly built by Aymer 
de Valence. Bothwel) Bridge was at a Uttle 
tance, and also in sight The opposite Md, once the 
scene of slaughter and conflict, now lay as pladd 
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as the surface of a summer lake. 1'he 
trees Knd bushes, which grew around in romantic 
variety of ^ade, were hardly seen to stir under the 
influence of the evcTuiig breeze. Tlie very murmur 
of the river seemed to soften itself into unison with 
the stillness of the scene around. 

The patli through which the traveller descended 
\ras occasionally shaded by detached trees of great 
size, and elsewhere by the hedges and boughs of 
flourishing orchards, now* laden witli summer fruits. 
•^The nearest object of consecjnenco w:ts a hirm- 
house, or, it might be, the abode of a small ])ro- 
prietor, situated on the side of a sunny bank, which 
was eovei'ed by ap])le and pear trees. At the foot of 
the path which led up to tliis modest mansion was 
a small cottage, pretty nuicli in the situation of a ! 
porter’s lodge, thongli obviously not designed for I 
.such a purpose. The hut seemed comfortable, and 
'iitTre neatly arranged tlian is usual in Hcotland. 
It had its little garden, wlu're F^omo fruit-trees and 
bushes were mingled witli kitchen herbs; a cow 
ilftd six sheep fed in a paddock liard by ; tlie cock 
siVutted and crowed, and summoned his family 
around him before the door; a heap of brushwood 
and turf, neatly made up, indicated that the winter 
fuel was provided ; and the thin blue smoke which 
ascended from the straw-bound cliimnev, and wind¬ 
ed slowly out from among the green trees, showed 
that the evening meal w.-is in the act of being made 
ready. To complete the little scene of rural peace 
and comfort, a girl of about five yeai's old was 
fetching water in a pitcher from a beautiful foun¬ 
tain of the purest transparency, wliich bubbled up 
at tlie root of a decayed old oak-tree, about tw'enty 
yards from the end of tlie cottiigo. 

The stranger reined up his horse, and called to 
the little nymph, desiring to know the way to Fairy- 
Knowe. Tlie child set down her \vater-pitcher, 
hardly understanding what was said to her, put iier 
fair flaxen hair apart on her brows, and opened her 
^rouiid blue eyes with the woiulering, What’s your 
H'wuin” which is usually a peasant’s first answer, if 
"it can be called one, to all questions whatever. 

, 1 wish to know the Avay to Fairy-Knowe.” 

* Mammie, inranmie,” exclaimed the little rustic, 
running toAvards the door of the hut, “ come out 
and spealc to the gentleman.” 

Uer motlicr appeared, - a handsome young couii- 
try-Avoman, to whose featui*es, originally sly and 
espiegle in expression, matrimony had given that 
docent matronly air Avhicli peculiarly marks tlic 
peasant’s Avife of Scotland. She had an infant in 
one arm, and with tlie other slie smoothed down 
her apron, to which hung a chubby child of two 
j'eamsold. The elder girl, Avhom the traveller had 
•first seen, fell back behind her mother as soon as 
she appeared, and kept that station, occasionally 
peeping out to look at the stranger. 

« What was your pleasure, sir?” said the wo¬ 
man, with an air of respectful breeding, not quite 
common in her rank of life, but without anything 
resembling forwardness. 

The stranger looked at her with great eamest- 
for a moment, and then replied, “ I am seek- 
j a place called Fairy‘knowe, and a man called 
1 fVithbert Headrigg. You can probably direct me 
to him?” 

** It’s my gudeman, sir,” said the young woman, 
with a smile of welcome. ^ Will you alight, sir, and 
oome into our puir dwelling?— CuddicI Cuddiol” I 


— (a wliite-headed rogue of four years appeared at 
the door of the hut)~"rm awa, my bonny nnWi, 
and tell your father a gentleman wants him — Or 
stay—Jenny, ye’ll hae mair sensp-—rin ye awa 
! and tell him; he’s dow'ii at the Four-aci'os Park. 
—Winiia yo light down and bide a blink, sir? — 
Or would ye talie a moutlifu’ o’ bread and cheese, 
or a driiik o’ ale, till our gudeman comes t J t's gude 
ale, though 1 shouldna say siie tluit brews it; but 
]>loughinan-ladH work hani, and maun hae some- 
! tiling to keep their hearts abune b)^ ordinal’, sae f 
aye pit a gude goAApin o’ maut to tlio browst.” 

As the stranger deelined hei* courteous offers, 
Cuddie, the reader’s old acquaintance, made his 
appearance in person. Ills countenance still jua*- 
! sciited the same mixture of apparent dullness Avith 
I occasional sparkles, which indicated the craft so 
often found in the clouted shoe. Uc looked on the 
rider jus on one whom he never had before seen; 
and, like his daughter and wife, opened tho con- 
versjition with the regular query, What’s your 
wull Avi’ me, sir ? ” 

“ 1 have a curiosity to ask some questions about 
this country,” said the traveller, “ and 1 was di- 
ix'cted to you as an intelligent man wlio can answer 
them.” 

Nae doubt, sir,” said Cuddie, after a moment’s 
hesitation —“ But 1 would first like to ken what sort 
of questions they are. I hae had sae mony ques¬ 
tions sjieered at me in ipy day, and in sic queer 
ways, that if yo keri’d a', ye wadna wonder at my 
jalousing a’thing about them. My mother gar’d mo 
Icani the Single Carritch, whilk avjis a great vex ; 
then 1 behoved to leani about my godfathers and 
godmothers to please the auld leddy; and wJiiles J 
jumbldd them thegither and pleased iiaiie o* them ; 
and Avlien 1 cam to man’s yesUite, cam another kind 
o’ questioning in fashion, that I liked waur than 
FJfectual Calling; and the ‘ did promise and vow’ 
of the tane Avere yoked to the end o’ the tothcr. Sae 
ye see, sir, I aye like to hear questions asked be¬ 
fore 1 answer thorn.” 

You have nothing to apprehend from mine, my 
good friend; they only relate to the state of the 
country.” 

“ Country ?” replied Caddie. Ou, the country 
’s Aveel eneugli, an it Avereiia tliat dour deevil, Cla- 
Ax*r’se (they ca’ him Dundee now), that’s stirring 
about yet in the Highlands, they say, wi’ a’ the Do¬ 
nalds, and Duncans, and Dugalds, that ever wore 
bottomless breeles, driving about wi’ him, to set 
things asteer again, now Ave iiae gotten them a’ rea¬ 
sonably weel settled. But Mackay will pit him 
down, there’s little doubt o’ tliat; he’ll gie him his ' 
fairing, I ’ll be caution for it.” 

“ What makes you so positive of that, my friend ? ” 
asked the horseman. 

" I heard it wi’ ray ain lugs,” ansA^'cred Cuddie, 

foretauld to him by a man that had been three 
houi-s stanc dead, and came back to this earth again 
just to tell him liis mind. It was at a place they 
ca’ Drumshinnel.” 

I “Indeed?” said the sti’anger. “J can luirdly 
bclicA'e you, my friend.” 

“Ye might ask my mither, then, if she were in 
life,” said Cuddie; “ it was her explained it a’ to me, 
for 1 thought the man had only l^n wounded. At 
ony rate, he spake of the casting out of the Stuarts 
by their very names, and the vengeance that was 
brewing for Claver’se and his dragoons. They 
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ca*d the man Habakkuk Mucklewrath; his brain 
was a wee ajee, but he was a braw preacher for a’ 
that.’^ 

You seem,” said the stranger, to live in a rich 
and peaceful country.” 

“ It’s no to compleen o’, sir, an we get the crap 
weel in,” quoth Cuddie; ‘‘ but if ye had seen the 
blude rinnin’ as fast on the tap o* that brigg yonder 
as ever the water ran below it, ye wadna hae thought 
it sae bonnie a spectacle.” 

You mean the battle some years since \ 1 was 
waiting upon Monmouth that morning, my good 
friend, and did see some part of the action,” said 
the sti^anger. 

Then ye saw a bonny stour,” said Cuddie, that 
sail serve me for fighting a’ the days o’ my life.— 
1 judged ye wad be a trooper, by your red scarlet 
laoc-coat and your looped hat.” 

And which side were you upon, my friend 1 ” 
continued the inquisitive stranger. 

Aha, lad! ” retorted Cuddie, with a knowing 
look, or what he designed for such—“ there’s iiae 
use in telling that, unless I ken’d wha was asking 
me.” 

I commend your prudence, but it is unneces¬ 
sary ; L know you acted on that occasion as servant 
to Henry Morton.” 

Ay I” said Cuddie, in surprise, how came ye 
hy that secret? No that I need care a bodle about 
it, for the sun’s on our side o’ the hedge now. 1 
wish my master were living to got a blink o’t.” 

And what became of him?” said tho rider. 

He was lost in the vessel gauri to that weary 
Holland—clean lost, and a’body perished, and my 
poor master amang them, Neitlier man nor mouse 
was ever heard o’ mair.” Tiien Cud<iie uttered a 
groan. 

y ou had some regard for him, tlien '” continued 
the stranger. 

“How could I lu‘lp it?—His face was made of 
a hddle, as they say, for a’hody tliat looked on him 
liked him. And a braw soldier lie was. 0, an yc 
had but seen him down at th(^ brigg there, fleeing 
about like a fjeeing dragon to gar folk fight that had 
unco little will till’t. 'L’hcre was be and that sour 
whigamore they ca'd Burley—if twa men couhl li.ae 
won a field, we wadua hae gott<ui our skins paid 
that day.” 

“You mention Biirlev — Do you know if he vet 
lives ? ” 

“ I kenna muekle about him. l^olk say he was 
abroad, and otir sufferers wad lif)ld no communion 
wi’ him, because o’ his having murdered the arch¬ 
bishop. Sac he cam hame ten times' dourer than 
ever, and broke aff wi’ mony o’ the presbyterians; 
and, at this last coming of the Trince of Orange, 
he could get nae countenance nor command for fear 
of his deevilish temper, and he hasna been heard of 
since; only some folk say, that pride and anger hae 
driven him clean wud.” 

. “ And-—and,” said the ti^avellcr, after con.sider- 
able hesitation,—“do you know anything of Lord 
Evandale?” 

Div I ken onything o’ Lord F.vandale ? Div 1 
no! Is not my young leddy up by yonder at the 
house, that’s as gude as married to him!” 

“ And are they not married tlion I ” said tlm rider, 
hastily. 

“ No; only what they ca* betrothed—me and my 
wife were witnesses—it’s no inony months bypast. 


It was a lang courtship—few Jblk ken’d Uie rjp 
son by Jenny and mysell. But \vill ye | 

down ? I dowiia bide te see ye sitting up there, and i 
the clouds are casting up thick in the west ower ! 
Glasgow-wai’d, and maist skeily folk think that j 

bodes rain.” I 

In fact, a deep black cloud had already surmount¬ 
ed the setting sun; a few large drops of rain fell, 
and the murmurs of distant thunder were heard. ; 

“ The deil’s in this man,” said Cuddie to himself; | 
“ I wish he would either light aff or ride on, that | 
he may quarter himsell in Hamilton or the shower 
begin.” j 

But the rider sate motionless on his horse for two ' 
or three moments after his last question, like one 
exhausted by some uncommon effort At lengtli, j 
recovering himself, as if with a sudden and painful i 
effort, he asked Cuddie, “ if Lady Margaret Bel- | 
lenden still lived?” 

“ She does,” rei)lied Cuddie, “ but in a very sma’ 
i way. They hae been a sad changed family since 
! thae rough times began; they hae suffered eneii^ 
j fii*st and last—and to lose the auld Tower, ijjid 
: a’ the bonny barony, and tlie holms that 1 jfiae 
, ploughed sae often, and the Mains, and my kale- 
I yard, that I suid hae gotten back again, and a’ for 
i naething, as a body may say, but just the want o’ 

; some bits of sheep-skin that were lost in the con- 
1 fusion of the taking of Tillietudlem.” 
j “ 1 iiave heard something of tliis,” said the .stran¬ 
ger, deepening his voice, and averting his head. “ 1 
! have some interest in the family, and would will- 
i ingly help thorn if I could. Can yon give me a bed ‘ 
i in your house to-night, my friend I ” ( 

; “ It’s but a corner of a place, sir,” said Cuddie, | 

“but we’se try, rather than ye suld ride on in the j 
; rain and thunner; for, to be free wi’ ye, sir, 1 think ^ 
ye .seem no that ower weel.” 

“ 1 am liable to a dizzinc.s.s,” said the stranger, ^ 
“ but it will .‘»oon wear off.” 

“ I kcii wc can gie ye a decent supper, sir,” said 
Cuddie ; “ and we’ll see about a bed as weel as : 
can. Wo wad be laith a stranger suld lack what | 

, ue have, though we are jimply provided for in bed? 

' rather; for Jenny has sae inony bairns (Hod bless 
them and her!) that troth I maun speak to i.«ord i 
I'>an(laIo to gie ns a bit eik, or outshot o’ .some sort, 
to the onstead.” 

“ 1 shall be easily accominothited,” said tlie stran¬ 
ger, us lie entered the hou.se. 

I “ And ye may rely on your naig being weel sort- 
i cd,” said Cuddie; “ 1 ken weel what belongs to 
f suppering a lior.sc, and this is a very gude ane.” 

I Cuddie took the horse to the little cow-house, 

I and called to his wife to attend iii the meanwhile 
I to tlie stranger’s accommodation. The officer en* 

I tered, and threw himself on a settle at some dis- 
' tance from the fire, and carefully turning his back 
! to the little lattice window. Jenny (or Mrs Head- 
; rigg, if the reader pleases) requested him to lay 
i aside the cloak, belt, and flapped liat, which he wore 
1 upon his journey, but iie excused himself under j 
pixjtence of feeling cold ; and, to divert the time till ' 
Cuddie’s return, lie entered into some ohat witli^ie j 
children, carefully avoiding, during the I 

the inquisitive glances of his landlady. | 


I 
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CHAPTER XXXVm. 


Wliat tragic tears bedim the eye! 

What deaths wo suffer ere we die! 

Our broken frieudships we deplore, 

And loves of youtli tliat are no more- Looan. 


CuDDiB soon returned, assuring the stranger, 
with a cheerful voice, that the horse was properly 
BUppered up, and that the gudewife should make 
a bed up for him at the house, mair purpose-like 
and comfortable than tlie like o’ them could gio 
him.” 

Are the family at the house said the stran¬ 
ger, with an inteiTupted and broken voice. 

‘‘No, stir, they’re awa wi’a’ the servants;— 
tliey keep only twa now-a-days, and my gudewife 
there has the keys and the charge, though she’s no 
a fee’d servant. She has been born and bred in 
the family, and has a’ trust and management. If 
tliey were there, wo behovedna to take sic freedom 
witliouft their order; but when they are awa, they 
bo weel pleased we serve a stranger gentleman. 
Alfss Belleriden wad help a’ the haill warld, an her 
power were as gude as her will; and her grand¬ 
mother, Leddy Margai*et, has an unco respect for 
tile gentry, and she’s no ill to the poor bodies nei¬ 
ther.— And now, wife, what for are ye no getting 
forrit wi’ the sowens ? ” 

Nevermind, lad,” rejoined Jenny, “ ye sail hao 
them in gude time; I ken weel that yc like your 
brose het.” 

Cuddie fidgetted, and laughed with a peculiar 
expression of intelligence at this repartee, which 
was followed by a dialogue of little consequence 
betwixt his wife and him, in w'hich the stranger 
took no sliare. At length he suddenly intenaipted 
them by the question—“ Can you tell me when 
Lord Evandale’s marriage takes place ? ” 

“ Very soon, w’o expect,” answered Jenny, be¬ 
fore it was possible for her husband to reply; “ it 
^^'ad hae been ower afore now, but for the death o’ 
N^uld Major Bellcudcn.” 

' “ The excellent old man ! ” said the stranger; 

I heal’d at Edinburgh he was no more. Was he 
long ill?” 

“ He couldna he said to baud up his head after 
his brother’s wife and his niece were turiu?d out o’ 
tiieii’ aiu house; and he had hiinsell sair borrow¬ 
ing siller to stand the law—but it was in the latter 
end o’ King James’s days—and Basil Olifant, who i 
claimed the estate, turned a papist to please the 
managers, and then naetliiiig was to be refused 
him; sae the law gacd again the Icddies at Jiist, 
after they had fought a weary sort o’ years about 
it; and, as 1 said before, the Major ne’er held up 
liis head again. And then cam the pitting aw'a 
o’ the Stuart line; and, though he had but little 
reason to like them, he couldna brook that, and it 
clean broke tlio heart o’ him, and creditors cam to 
Chamwood and cleaned out a’ that was there— 
he w as never rich, the gude auld man, for he dow’d 
na see onybody want.” 

“ He was indeed,” said the stranger, with a fal- 
te^g voice, “ an admirable man—that is, I have 
j ’^d that he was so.—So the ladies were left with- 
- ' St fortune, as well as without a protector ?” 

“ They will neitlier want the tane nor the tother 
while Lord Evandale lives,” said Jenny. “ He has 
been a true friend in their griefs—E’en to the 
bouse they live in is his lordship’s; and never man, 


as my auld gudemother used to say, since tlie day 
I of the patriarch Jacob, served sae lang mid sao 
I sair for a wife as gude Lord Evandale lias dune.” 

“ And why,” said the stranger, witli a voice that 
quivered witli emotion, “ why was ho not sooner 
rewarded by the object of his attachment?” 

“ There was the law’suit to be ended,” said 
Jenny readily, “ forby many other family ari’aiigo* 
ments.” 

“ Na, but,” said Cuddie, “ there was another 
reason forby; for tlio young leddy”- 

“ Whist—baud your tongue, and sup your sow 
ens,” said his wife. “ I see the gentleman’s far fme 
weel, and downa eat our coarse supper. 1 w'ad kill 
him a chicken in an instiiiit.” 

“ There is no occasion,” said the stranger; ‘‘ 1 
shall want only a glass of water, and to be l(d> 
alone.” 

“ You’ll gie youi’sell the trouble then to follow 
me,” said Jenny, lighting a small lantern, “ and 
I’ll show you the way.” 

Cuddie also proffered Ins assistance; but his 
wife reminded him, “ That tlie hairiis would be 
left to fight thegither, and coup aiie auither into 
the fire; ” so that he remained to take charge of 
the menage. 

His wife led the way up a little winding path, 
which, after threading some thickets of sweet- 
brier and honeysuckle, conducted to the back-door 
of a small garden. Jenny undid the latch, and they 
passed through an old-fashioned flower-garden,with 
its (dipped yew hedges and formal parterres, to a 
glass-sashed door, wliich she opened with a master- 
key, and lighting a candle, which she placed upon 
a small work-table, asked pardon for leaving him 
there for a few minutes until she prcpai’ed his apart¬ 
ment. She did not exceed five minutes in these 
preparations ; but whou slie returned, was shirtlcd 
to find that the stranger liad sunk forward with his 
head upon the table, in what she at first appre- 
liendtid to be a swoon. As she advanced to him, 
liowever, she could discover by his short-drawn sobs 
that it was a paroxysm of mental agony. She pru 
(lently drew back until he raised his head, and then 
showing herself, without seeming to have obsoiwed 
his agitation, informed him that his bed was pre¬ 
pared. 'J’he stranger gazed at her a moment, as 
if to collect the sense of her words. She repeated 
them, and only bending his h(;ad, as an indication 
that ho understood her, he entered the apartment, 
the door of which she jiointed out to him. It was 
a small bedchamber, used, as she informed liim, 
by Lord Evandale when a guest at Fairy-Knowe, 
connecting, on one side, with a little china-cabinet 
which opened to the garden, and on the other with 
a saloon, from which it was only separated by a 
thin waiiiscoat partition. Having wished the stran¬ 
ger better health and good rest, Jenny descended 
as speedily as she could to her own mansion. 

“ O Cuddie! ” slie exclaimed to her helpmate 
as she entered, “ I doubt we ’re iniined folk! ” 

“ How can that be ? What’s the matter wi’ yo?” 
rctunied the unperturbed Cuddie, who was one of 
those persons who do not easily take alarm at any¬ 
thing. 

“ Wha d’ye think yon gentleman is?—O, that 
ever ye suld hae asked him to light here?” ex¬ 
claimed Jenny. 

“ Why, w lia the muckle deil d’ ye say he i» 
There’s nae law against harbouring and inter 
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sH)Hunumcating now,” saiU Cudclie; ** sae, whig or 
tory, what need we eare wha he bel” 

‘‘ Ay, but it’s one will ding Lord Evandale’s 
marriage ajee yet, if it *8 no the better looked to,” 
said Jenny; it’s Miss Edith’s first joe, your am 
auld maister, Cuddie.” 

The deil, woman! ” exclaimed Cuddie, starting 
lip, “ trow ye that I’m blind ? I wad hae ken’d 
Mr Harry Morton amang a hunder.” 

“ Ay, but, Cuddie lad,” replied Jenny, ‘‘ though 
ye are no blind, ye are no sae notice-takiiig as I 
am.” 

Wed, what for needs ye cast that up to me 
just now? or what did you see about the man tbr.t 
was like our Maister Harry ? ” 

I will tell ye,” said Jenny. “ 1 jaloused his 
keeping his face frae us, and speaking wi’ a madc- 
like voice, sae I e’en tried him wi’ some tales o’ 
lang syne, and when I spoke o’ the brose, ye ken, 
he didna just laugh—he’s ower grave for that 
now-a-days—but he gae a gledge wi’ his ee that I 
ken’d he took up what [ said. And a’ his distress 
is about Miss Edith’s marriage, and I ne’er saw a 
man mair taon down wi’ tine love in my days— I 
might say man or woman — only I mind how ill 
Miss Edith was when she first gat word that him 
and you (ye muekle graceless loon) were coming 
against Tillietudlem wi’ the rebels.— But what’s 
the tnaiter wi’ the man now?” 

** What’s the matter wi’ me, indeed!” said Cud¬ 
die, wlio was again hastily ])utting on some of tlie 
garments ho had stripped himself of, am 1 no 
gaim up tliis instant to see my maister?” 

“ Atweel, (’uddie, ye are gaun nae sic gate,” said 
Jenny, coolly and resolutely. 

‘‘ The deil ’a in the wife!” said Cuddie; ‘‘d’ye 
think I am to bo John I’amsoti’s man, and niais- 
tored by women a’ the days o’ iny life?” 

“ And wh.'ise man wad ye be ? And wha wad ye 
hae to maister ye but me, Cuddie, lad?” answertnl 
Jenny. “ 1 ’ll gar ye comprehend in the making 
<if a hay-band. Naebody kciis that this young gen¬ 
tleman is living but ours<‘lls, and true that he keeps 
himsell up sae close, 1 am judging that he’s pur¬ 
posing, if ho faiid Miss Edith cither maiTied, or 
just gaun to be manned, he wad just slide awa easy, 
and gie tliem nae mair trouble. But if Miss Edith 
ken’d that he was living, and if she were standing 
before tlie very minister wi’ Lord Evandule when 
it was tanld to her, I’se warrant she wad sac No 
when she siild say Yes.” 

“ Wcel,” replied Cuddie, “ and what’s my busi¬ 
ness wi’ that? If Miss Edith likes her auld joe bet¬ 
ter than her new one, what for sold she no be free 
to change her mind like other folk?—Yo ken, 
Jenny, tIaUiday aye Uii'eeps he had a jiroinise frae 
yoursell.” 

“ Halliday’s a liar, and ye ’re naething but a go- 
meriJ to hearken till him, Cuddie. And then for 
this leddy’s choice,—lack-a-day! ye may be sure 
a’ the gowd Mr Morton has is on the outside o’ his 
coat, and how can he keep I.reddy Margaret and 
the young leddy ? ” 

“ Isna tliere Milnwood?” said Cuddie. “ Nae 
doubt, the auld laird left liis housekeeper the life- 
rent, as he heard nought o’ his nephew; but it’s 
but speaking the auld wife fair, and they may a’ 
live brawly Uiogither, Leddy Margaret atid a’.” 

“ Hout tout, Tad,” rephed Jenny, “ ye ken them 
ittle to think leddies o’ their rank wad set up house 


wi* auld Ailie Wilson, when they’re mafet 
proud to take favours frae Lord Evandale himsell 
Na, na, they maun follow the camp if tdie tak Moin 
ton.” 


“ That wad sort ill wi* the auld leddy, tO be 
sure,” said Cuddie; “ she wad hardly win ower a 
lang day in the baggage-wam.” 

“ Then sic a flyting as there w»ad be betwoeii 
tliem, a’ about whig and tory,” continued Jenny* 

“ To be sure,” said Cuddie, “ the auld leddy’s 
unco kittle in thae points.” 

“ And then, Cuddie,” continued his helpmate, 
who had reserved her strongest argument to the 
last, “ if this marriage wi’ Lord Evandale is broken 
off, what comes o’ our aiii bit free house, and the 
kale-yard, ami the cow’s grass ? I trow that haith 
us and thae bonny bairns will be turned on the 
wide warld! ” 

Here Jenny began to whimper—Cuddie writhed 
himself this way and that way, the very picture of 
indecision. At length he broke out, “ Wee), wo¬ 
man, canna ye toll us what we suld do, withouth^’ 
this din about it ?” / 

“ Just do naething at a’,” said Jenny. ‘‘ Never 
seem to ken onything about this gentleman, and for 
your life say a woi*d that he suld hae been here, 
or up at the house!—An 1 liad ken’d, I wad hae 
gien him my ain bed, and slecpit in the byre, or be 
had gane up by: but it canna be helpit now. The 
Deist thing’s to get him cannily awa the morn, and 
1 judge he’ll be in nae hurry to come back again.” 

“ My jHiir maister! ” said Cuddie ; “ and maun 
I no 8j)oak to him, then ?” 

“ I’or y< ur life, no,” said Jenny ; “ye’re no ob¬ 
liged to ken liim ; and I wadna hae tauld ye, only 
I feared ye wad ken him in tlie morning.” 

“ Awcei,” .said Cuddie, sighing heavily, “ 1 ’se 
awa to ])leugh the outfield then; for, if I am no to 
.speak to him, I wad rather be out o’ the gate.” 

“ Very right, my dear hinny,” replied Jenny; 
“ naebody has better sense tluui you when ye crack ^ 
a bit wi’ me ower your affairs, but ye suld ne’er Jc 
onything aff hand out o’ your aiii liead.” 

“ A lie wad think it's true,” (juoth Cuddie ; “ for 
I hae aye had some carline or quean or another, 
to gar me gang their gate instead o’ my ain. There 
wtus first my mithcr,” lie continued, iis he undressed 
ami tumbled himself into bed — “ then there was 
Leddy Margaret 'hdna let me ca’ my soul my ain 
—^ then my mither and her quarrelled, and pu’ed 
me twa ways at anes, as if ilk ane had ati end o’ me, 
like Punch and tlie Deevil rugging about the Baker 
at the fair — and noxv I ha© gotten a wife,” he 
murmured in eontimiation, as he stowed the blan¬ 
kets around his person, “ and she’s like to tak the 
guiding o’ me a’ thegitlier.” 

“ And amna I the best guide ye ever had in a’ 
your life?” said Jenny, an she closed the conversa¬ 
tion by assuming her place beside her husband, and 
extinguishing the candle. 

Leaving tins couple to their repose, we have next 
to inform the reader, that, early on the next mor¬ 
ning, two ladies on horseback, attended by their 
servants, arrived at the house of Fairy-Kt^e, 
whom, to Jenny’s utter confusion, she instantly^e- 
cognised as Miss Bellenden, and Lady Emily Ha¬ 
milton, a sister of Loid Evandale. 

“ Had 1 no better gang to the house to put things 
to rights?” said Jenny, confounded witli tfcis ou 
expected apptu'iiion. 
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i vnuit ni>tilung but the pass-key,” said Miss I 

j Belloiltteh; ** GudyiU will open the windows of the 
j little parlour.” 

i “ The little parlour’s locked, and tne lock’s 
spoiled,” answered Jenny, who recollected the lo- 
(il sympathy between tliat apartment aud the bed- j 
chamber of her guest. ; 

“ In the red parlour, then,” said Miss Bellendeii, 

I and rode up to the front of the house, but by au 
j approach different from that through which Mor- 
I ton had been conducted. 




All will be out,” thought Jenny, “ unless 1 can 
get him smuggled out of the house the back way.” 

So saying, she sped up the bank in gi'eat tribula¬ 
tion and uncertainty. 

“ I had better hae said at ance there was a 
stranger there,” was her next natural reflection. 

But then they wad hae been for asking him to 
breakfast. 0 safe us ! what will 1 do ^ — And 
tliere’s Gudyill walking in the garden, tooi” she 
exclaimed internally on approaching the wicket — 
‘Mfjeod I daurna gang in the back way till he’s atf 
th^ coast. O sirs ! wliat will become of us 

In tliis state of perplexity she approached the* ci- 
d<£tant butler, witli the purpose of decoying him out 
of the garden. But John Gudyills temper was not 
improved by his decline in rank and increase in 
years. Like many peevish people, too, he seemed 
to have an intuitive perception as to what was most 
likely to teaue those whom he conversed witlj; and 
on the jiresi'nt occasion, all Jenny’s efforts to re¬ 
move him from the garden served only to root him 
ill it as fast as if he had been one of the shrubs. 


i Unluckily, also, he had coiumeiiced florist during 
1 his residence at Fuiry-Knowe, and, leaving all other 
I things to the charge of Lady Emily’s servant, his 
] lirst care was dedicated to the flowers, which he 
! liad taken under ins special protection, aud which 
he propped, dug, and w'atered, prosing all the while 
j upon tlieir respective merits to poor Jenny, who 
l^^ood Uj'^'liim trembling, aud almost crying, with 
>tixiety, fear, and impatience. 

. Fate seemed determined to win a match against 
Wnny this unfortunate morning. As soon jus the 
> ladies entered the house, they observed lliat the 
j door of the little parlour, the very afiartment out 
I of which she was desirous of excluding tliein on 
' account of its contiguity to the room iu whicli iVlor- 
I ton slept, was not only unlocked, but absolutely 
! ajar. Miss Bellcnden was too much engaged with 
I her own immediate subjects of reflection m take 
I much notice of tlie circumstance, but, desiring the 
I servant to open the window-sliutters, walked into 
I the room along with her friend, 
j “He is not yet come,” she said. “ What can 
j your brother possibly mean i — why express so 
I anxious a wish that we should meet liim here I and 


j 

i 


why not come to Castle-Diunan, as he proposed ? 1 
own, my dear Emily, tlmt, even engaged as we are 
to each other, and with the sanction of your pre¬ 
sence, 1 do not feel that I have done quite right in 
indulging him.” 

« Evaudole was never capricious,” answered his 
; ** 1 am sure Im will satisfy us with bis rea- 
801 ^ and if he does not, 1 will help you to scold 
him.” 

“ What f diiefly fear,” said Edith, “ is his hav¬ 
ing ei:^aged iu some of the plots of this fluctuating 
and unhappy time. I know his heart is with that 
dreadful Ciaverhouse and his army, and I believe 


I 


he would have joined tliem ere now but for my 
uncle’s death, which gave him so much additiomU 
trouble on our account Mow singular, that one so 
rational and so deeply sensible of the errors of tlie 
exiled family, should be i*eady to risk all for tlieir 
i*estoration! ” I 

“ What can I say {" answered Lady Emily; “ it is 
a point of honour with Evandale. Our family havt? | 
always been loyal—he served long in the Guards | 
—the Viscount of Dundee was his commander and I 
liis friend for year’s—ho is looked on with an evil j 
eye by many of liis own relations, who set down his ! 
inactivity to the score of want of spirit. You must I 
be aware, my dear, Edith, liovv often family con- ! 
nexions, and early predilections, influence our ac- i 
tions more than absti*act alignments. But 1 trust i 
Evandale will continue quiet,— though, to tell you I 
truth, 1 believe you ai’O the only one wiio can kccji ; 
liim so.” I 

“ And how is it in my power!” said Miss Bed- j 
lenden. 

“ You can furnish him with the Scriptural apo- ; 
logy for not going forth with the host,—* lie has j 
manied a wife, and therefore ciinnot come.’ ” 

“ I have promised,” said Edith, in a faint voice," , 
** but I trust I shall nut be urged on the score of | 
time.” 

“ Nay,” said Lady Emily, “ I will leave Evan¬ 
dale (and here he comes) to plead his own cause.” 

“ Stay, stay, for God’s sake !” said Edith, endea- , 
voiiring to detain her. 

“ Not I, not I,” said the young lady, making her . 
escape, “ the tliird person makes a silly figure on ' 
such occasions. When you want me for breuldast, j 
1 will be found in the vvillow-w'alk by the river.” 

As she tripped out of tlie room. Lord Evandale 
entered —“ Good-morrow, brother, and gmod-by j 
till breakfast-time,” said the lively }Oung lady; | 
“ 1 trust you will give Miss Beilendeu some good , 
reasons for disturbing her rest so early in tlie ; 
morning.” 

Aud so saying, she left them together, without | 
waiting a I’eply. i 

“ And now, my lord,” said Edith, “ may 1 desire | 
to know the meaning of your singular request to i 
meet you here at so early an hour I ” 

She was about to add, that she hardly felt her¬ 
self excusable iu having comj>lied witii it; hut, u[X)U 
looking at the person whom she addressed, she was 
struck dumb by the singular and agitated expres¬ 
sion of his countenance, and intenoipted herself to* 
exclaim—“ For God’s sake, what is the matter!” 

“ liis Majesty’s faithful subjects have gained a 
great and most decisive victory near Blair of Athole; 

but, alas! my gallant friend, Lord Dundee”- 

“ Has fallen!” said Edith, anticipating the rest 
of ins tidings. 

“'frue—most true—he has fallen in tlie arms 
of victory, aud not a man remains of talents and in*- 
flueiice suflicieiit to fill up his loss in King James’s 
service. This, Editli, is no time for temporizing 
with our duty. 1 have given directions to i’aise 
my followers, and i must take leave of you tliis 
evening.” 

“ Do nut think of it, my lord,” answei'cd Edith . 

« your life is essential to your friends; do not throjv 
it away in an adventure so rash. What can your 
single arm, and the few tenants or servants who 
might follow you, do against tlie force of almost iv.V 
Scotland, the Highland clans only excepted?” 
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Listen me, Editb/’ sjiid Lord Kvaiidale. “ I 
I arn not so rash as yo.u may suppose me, nor iu‘e 
i ijiy present motives of such light importance as to 
1 atiect oidy those personalI}' dependent on myself. 

I The Life-Guards, with whom I served so long, 
although new-modelled luid iioAV-officored by the 
1 ‘rince of Oi*ange, retain a predilection for the cause 
of their rightful master; and ’’—(and here he whia- 
I pei'ed as if he feared even the walls of the apart- 
j mcnt had cars)—when my foot is known to be in 
! the stiiTup, two regiments of cavalry liavo sworn 
i ti) renounce the usurper's service, and fight under 
tny orders. They delayed only till Dundee should 
<hscend into the lowlands;—but, since he is ro 
more, which of Ids successors dare take that deci¬ 
sive step, unless encouraged by the troops declaring 
tlieinselves! Meantime the zeal of the soldiers will 
die away. I must bring them to a decision while 
their hearts are glowing with the victory their old 
leader has obtained, and burning to avenge his un¬ 
timely death.” 

“ And will }'ou, on the faith of such men as you 
know these soldiers to be,” said Editn, ‘‘ take a part 
of such dreadful moment 1 ” 

‘‘ I will,” said Lord Evaiidale —^ I must; my 
honoim and loyalty are both pledged for it.” 

And all for the sake,” continued Miss Bellen- 
den, of a prince, whose measures, while he was 
on the throne, no one could condemn more than 
I Lord Evandalcl” 

I “ Most true,” replied Lord Evandale; iuid as 
I 1 resented, even during the plenitude of his power, 
i hisinnovatiojis on church and state, like a freeborn 
i subject, 1 am detennined I will assert his real rights 
I when ho is in adversity, like a loyal one. Let cour- 
j tiers and sycophants flatter power and desert mis- 
I fortune ; I will neither do the one nor tlie other.” 

I “And if you are detennined to act what my 
; feeble judgment innst still term rashly, why give 
; vourstdf the pain of this untimely meeting!” 

I “ Were it not enough to answei*,” said Lord 
I Evandale, “ that, ex’e rushing on battle, 1 wished 
1 to bid adieu to my betrothed bride ? — Surely it 
* is judging coldly of my feelings, and .showing too 
I plainly the indifference of your own, to question iiiy 
1 motive for a rei^uest so natural.” 

I “ But why ill this place, my lord I ” said Edith., 
; — “ and why witli such peculiar cireuinst;inces of 
’ mystery {” 

“ Because,” he replied, putting a letter into her 
! hand, “ 1 have yet another request, which 1 dare 
; hardly proffer, even when prefaced by these cre- 
I dentials.” 

! In haste and teiTor Edith glanced over the let- 
' ter, which was from her grandmother. 

I “ My dearest childc,” such was its tenor in style 
i and spelling, “ I never more deeply regretted the 
1 reumatizm, which disquiilified me from riding on 
\ horseback, than at tJiis present writing, when I 
I would most have wislied to he where this paper will 
I soon be, that is at Fairy-Knowe, with ray poor 
; dear Willie’s only child. But it is the will of God 
I 1 should not be with her, which I conclude to be 
1 the case, as much for tlie pain I now .sufter, as be- 
;‘austj it hath now not given way eitlier to cam- 
tqomUe poultices or to deeoxion of w'ild mustard, 
wherewith I have often relieved others. There¬ 
fore, I must tell you, by writing instead of word of 
mouth, that, as my young Lord Evandale is called 
to tlici present campaign, both by his honour and 


his duty, he liath earnestly solicited me that j 
bonds of holy matrimony he knitted before 
parturc to the wars between you and him, in im- | 
plcment of the indenture formerly entered into for 
tliat effeck, whereuntill, as I see no raisonable ob- 
j exion, so I trust that you, who liave been always 
a good and obedient childe, will not devize any 
which has less than raison. It is trew that the 
contrax of our house have heretofore been celebra¬ 
ted in a manner more befitting our Rank, and not 
in private, and with few witnesses, as a thing done 
in a comer. But it has been Heaven’s own free¬ 
will, as well as those of the kingdom where we live, 
to take away from us our estate, and from the King 
his throne. Yet I trust He will yet restore the 
rightful heir to the throne, and turn his heart to 
the true Protestant Episcopal faith, which I have 
the better right to expect to see even with iny old 
eyes, lus I have beheld the royal family when tliey 
were struggling as sorely with masteiTul usurpers 
and rebels as they arc now; that is to say, wlien his 
most sacred Majesty, Charles the Second of hajij|)^. 
memory, honoured our poor house of Tillietudleji^ 
by taking his disjune therein,” &c. &c. &c. ’ 

We will not abuse the reader’s patience by quot¬ 
ing more of Lady Margaret’s prolix epistle. Suffice 
it to say, that it closed by laying her commands on 
her grandchild to consent to tlie solemnization o^ 
her marriage without loss of time. 

“ I never thought till tliis instant,” said Edith, 
dropping the letter from her hand, “ lliat Lord 
Evandale would have acted ungenerously.” 

“ Ungenerously, Edith! ” replied her lover. “And . 
how can you apply such a term to my desire to call 
you mine, ere I part from you perhaps for ever ? ” 

“ Lord Evandale ought to have remembered,” 
said Edith, “ tliat when his perseverance, and, I 
must add, a due sense of his merit and of the obli¬ 
gations wo owed him, wmng from me a slow con¬ 
sent that 1 w'ould one day comply with his wishes, 

I made it my condition, tliat I should not be pressed , 
to a hasty accomplishment of iny promise; and not^; 
he avails himself of his interest with my only re j 
maining relative, to hurry me with precipitate and 
<^von indelicate importunity. There is more selfish¬ 
ness than generosity, my lord, in such eager and 
urgent solicitation.” 

Lord Evandale, evidently much hurt, took two 
or three turns tlirough the apartment ere he re¬ 
plied to this accusation; at length he spoke—“ J 
should have escaped this painful charge, durst 1 at 
once have mentioned to Miss Bellenden my prin¬ 
cipal reason for ui'ging this request. It is one which 
she will probably despise on her own account, but 
w hich ought to weigh with her for the sake of Lady 
Margaret. My deatli in battle must give my whole 
estate to my heirs of entail; my forfeiture as a 
traitor, by the usurping Goveniment, ma^ vest it 
ill the Prince of Orange, or some Dutch favourite, 

J 11 either case, my venerable friend and betrothed 
bride must remain unprotected and in poverty.— 
Vested with the rights and provisions of Lady Evan¬ 
dale, Edith will find, in the power of suppoi'ting 
her aged parent, some consolation for havingjeon- 
descended to sliare the titles and fortunes 
who does not pretend to be W'orthy of her,” 

Edith was stnick dumb by an argument which 
she had not expected, and was compelled to ac¬ 
knowledge that Lord Evaudale’s «uit was urged 
w ith delicacy as well as with consideratiua. 
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k »'• And yet,” she said, such is the waywardness 
which my heart reverts to former times, that 1 
cannot” (she hurst into tears) suppress a degree 
of ominous reluctance at fulfilling my engagement 
I uj>on such a brief summons.” 

I We have already fully considered this painful 
subject,” said Lord Evaudale; and I hoped, my 
dear Edith, your own inquii’ics, as w ell as mine, 
had fully convinced you tliat these regrets were 
fruitless.” 

Fruitless indeed!” said Edith, with a deep 
si,!;h, which, as if by an miexpected echo, was re- 
p( ated from the adjoining apartment. Miss Beh 
Icuden started at the soimd, and scarcely composed 
hi'i’self upon Lord Evandale’s assurances, that she 
had heard but the echo of her ow n respiration. 

“ It sounded strangely distinct,” she said, “ and 
almost ominous; but my feelings are so harassed 
that the slightest trifle agitates them.” 

Lord Evandale eagei*ly attempted to soothe her 
alarm, and reconcile her to a measure, w hich, how¬ 
ever liasty, appeared to him tlie only means by 
-'Cjlnch he could secure her independence, lie urged 
[ his claim in virtue of the contract, her grandmo- 
I thor’s wish and cominaiid, the propriety of insur¬ 
ing her comfort and independence, and touched 
lightly on his own long attachment, whicli ho had 
: evinced by so many and such various services. 

' These Edith felt the more, the less they were in¬ 
sisted upon; and at length, as she had nothing to 
oppose to his ardour, excepting a causeless reluc- 
tiince, which she herself was ashamed to oppose 
’ against so much generosity, she was compelled to 
rest upon the impossibility of ha^iIlg the ceremony 
performed upon sucli hasty notice, at such a time 
and place. But for all this Lord Evandale was pre¬ 
pared, and he explained, W'ith joyful alacrity, that 
the fonner chaplain of his regiment was in attend¬ 
ance at the Lodge with a faithful domestic, once a 
non-cominissioncd officer in the same corps; that 
his sistt^r w'as also possessed of the secret; and that 
^Ileadrigg and his wife might be added to the list 
'^'of witnesses, if agreeable to !Miss Belleiiden. As to 
i tlio place, he had chosen it on very purpose. The 
\ man’iage was to remain a secret, since Lord Evan¬ 
dale was to depart in disguise very soon after it was 
solemnized—a circumstance wfrich, had their union 
Ixion public, must have drawn upon him the atten¬ 
tion of the Government, as being altogether unac¬ 
countable, unless from his being engaged in some 
dangerous design. Having hastily urged these mo¬ 
tives and explained liis ai’rangcments, he nm, with¬ 
out waiting for an answer, to summon his sister to 
attend his bride, wliile lie went in search of the 
other persons whose presence was necessary. 

When Lady Emily arrived, she found her friend 
in an agony of tears, of w hich slio was at some loss 
to comprehend the reason, being one of those dam- 
Bcls who think there is nothing eitlier wonderful or 
terrible in matrimony, and joining with most who 
knew him in thinking, that it could not be ren¬ 
dered peculiarly alarming by Lord Evandale being 
the bridegroom. Influenced by these feelings, she 
exliausted in succession all the usual arguments for 
and all tlie expressions of sympatliy and 
eoudoTenoe ordinarily employed on such occasions. 
But whep liody Emily beheld her futui’e sister-in- 
law deaf to all those ordinary topics of consolation 
j -—when she beheld tears follow fast and without 
Intermiadon down cheeks as pale as marble —when 


she felt tlifit the hand w'hich she pressed in order 
to enforce her arguments turned cold within her 
gi*asp, and lay, like that of a corpse, insensible and 
unresponsive to her caresses, her feelings of sym¬ 
pathy gave way to those of hurt pride and pettish 
displeasure. ; 

“ I must own,” she said, “ that I am something j 
at a loss to undersbrnd all tliis, Miss Belleiiden. i 
Montlis have passed since you agi’eed to miary iny 
brother, and you have postponed the fulfilment of 
your engagement from one period to another, as 
if you had to avoid some dishonourable or highly 
disagreeable connexion. I think I can answer for 
Lord Evandale, that he will seek no woman’s hand 
against her inclination; and, though his sister, 1 
may boldly say that he docs not need to urge any 
lady further than her inclinations carry her. You 
will forgive me. Miss Belleiiden; hut your present 
distress augurs ill for my brother’s future happi¬ 
ness, and 1 must needs say that he does not merit 
all these expressions of dislike and dolour, and that 
they seem an odd return for an attachment wdiich 
ho has manifested so long, and in so many w'ays.” 

‘‘ You iu-e right, Lady Emily,” said Edith, di’ying j 
her eyes, and endeavoumg to resume her natural 1 
manner, though still betrayed by her faltering voice i 
jmd tlie paleness of her cheeks—you are quite j 
right—Lord Evandale merits such usage from no ( 
oik;, least of all from her whom he has honoured ; 
with his rt‘garil. Bui if 1 have given way, for the | 
last time, to a sudden and irresistible burst of feel- | 
ing, it is my consolation, Lady Emily, that your 
brother knows the cause; that I have hid nothing 
from him, and that he at least is not apprehensive 
of finding in Editli Belleiiden a wife undeserving of 
iiis affection. But still you are right, and I merit 
your censure for indulging for a moment fruitless 
regret and painful remembrances. It sliall be so no 
longer: my lot is cast with Evandale, and with him 
1 am resolved to bear it. Nothing shall in future 
occur to excite his complaints, or the resentment 
of his relations ; no idle rocol]ection& of other days 
shall intervene to prevent the zealous and affec¬ 
tionate discharge; of my duty; no vain illusions recall 
the memory of other days”- 

As she spoke these w ords, she slowly raised her 
eyes, which had before been hidden by her hand, 
to the latticed window' of her apartment, which was 
jiartly open, uttered a dismal shriek, and fainted. 
Lady Emily turned her eyes in the same direction, i 
but saw only tlie sliadow of a man, which seemed j 
to disappear from the window, and, tciTified more | 
by the state of Editli than by the apparition she had [ 
herself witnessed, she uttered shriek upon shriek i 
for assistance. Her brother soon andved witli tlie 
chaplain and Jenny Deimison, but strong and vi¬ 
gorous remedies were necessary ere they could 
recall Miss Bellenden to sense and motion. Even 
then her language was wild and incoherent. 

** Press me no farther,” she said to Lord Evan¬ 
dale; ** it cannot be—Heaven and eartli—the living 
and the dead, liave leagued themselves against this 
ill-omened union. Take all I can give—my sisterly 
regard—my devoted friendship. 1 will love you as 
a sister, and serve you as a bondswoman, but never 
speak to me more of marriage.” 

The astonishment of Lord Evandale may easily 
be conceived. 

“ Emily,” he said to his sister, “ tliia is your 
doing — 1 was accursed when I thought of bringing 
51 
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you here -some of y<«ir confoiinded folly lias driven 
her mad’” 

« On my word, brotlier,” answered Lady Emily, 

you ’re sufficient to drive all die women in Scot- 
liwid mad. Because your mistress seems much dis¬ 
posed to jilt you, you quarrel with your sister, who 
has been arguing in your cause, and had brought 
her to a quiet hearing, when, all of a sudden, a man 
looked in at a window, whom her crazed sensibility 
jnistook either for you or some one else, and has 
treated us gratis with an excellent tragic scene.” 

‘‘ What man ? What window ? ” said Lord Evan- 
dale, in impatient displeasure. ‘‘ Miss Bellenden 
is incapable of trifling with me;—and yet what else 
could have”- 

‘‘ Hush ! hush !” said Jenny, whose interest la}' 
particularly in shifting further inquiry; for Hea¬ 
ven’s sake, my lord, speak low, for ray lady begins 
to recover.” 

Edith was no sooner somewhat restored to her¬ 
self than she begged, in a feeble voice, to bo left 
alone with Lord Evandale. All retreated,—Jenny 
with her usual air of officious simplicity — Lady 
Emily and the chaplain with that of awakened cu¬ 
riosity. No sooner had they left the apartment, 
than Edith beckoned Lord Evandale to sit beside 
her on the couch ; her next motion was to take his 
hand, in spite of his surprised resistance, to her lips; 
her bust was to sink from her seat and to cla.sp his 
knees. 

F'orgive me, my lord ! ” she exclaimed—“ For¬ 
give me !—1 must deal most untruly by you, and 
break a solemn engagement. You have ray friend- 
ehip, ray highest regard, my most sincere grati¬ 
tude—You have more ; you have my word and my 
faith—Bute, forgive me, for the fault is not mine 
—you have not rny love, and 1 cannot marry you 
without a sin ! ” 

‘‘ You dream, my dearest Edith!” said Kvan- 
dale, perplexed in the utmost degree,—“ you let 
your imagination beguile you. This is but some 
delusion of an over-sensitive mind ;—the pei’son 
wiiom you preferred to me has been long in a bet¬ 
ter world, where your unavailing regret cannot fol¬ 
low him, or, if it could, would only diminish his 
happiness.” 

“ You are mistaken, Lord Evandale,” said Edith, 
solemnly. I am not a sleep-walker, or a mad¬ 
woman. No—1 couhl not have believed from any 
one what I have seen. But having seen him, 1 must 
believe mine own eyes.” 

St>cn him! — seen whom?’^ asked Lord Evan¬ 
dale, in great anxiety. 

" Henry Morton,” replied Edith, uttering these 
two words as if they were her last, and very nearly 
fainting when she had done so. 

“ Miss Bellenden,” said Lord Evandale, ‘‘ you 
tl'eat me like a fool or a child. If you repent your 
engagement to me,” he continued, indignantly, " I 
am not a man to enforce it against your inclina¬ 
tion ; but deal with me as a man, Mid forbojir this 
trifling.” 

lie was about to go on, when he perceived, from 
h^T quivering eye and pallid cheek, that nothing 
less imposture was intended, and that by what¬ 
ever means her imagination had been so impressed, 
it w'as really disturbed by unaffected awe and ter¬ 
ror. He changed his tone, and exerted all his elo¬ 
quence in endeavouring to sootJie and extract from 
for the secret cause of such terror. 


** 1 saw him! ” she repeated—** 1 saw Henry ^ 
Morton stand at that window, and look into th€l^' 
apartment at the moment I was on the poini of 
abjuring him for ever. His face was darker, thin 
ner, and paler than it was wont to be; his dress 
was a horseman’s cloak, and liat looped down over 
his face; his expression was Hke that he wore on 
that dreadful morning when he was examined by 
Claverhouse at Tillietudlem. Ask your sister, ask 
Lady Emily, if she did not see him as well as 1.— 

1 know what has called him up—he came to up¬ 
braid me, that, while my heart was witli him in the 
deep and dead sea, I wiis about to give my hand 
to anotlicr My lord, it is ended between you and 
me—be the cousequences what they will, she can¬ 
not marry, whose union disturbs the repose of tlie 
dead.” ’ 

“ (jfood heaven ! ” said Evandale, as he paced the 
room, half mad himself with surprise and vexation 
— ** her fine understanding must be totally over¬ 
thrown, and that by the effort which she has made 
to comply with my ill-timed, though well-meant 
request. Without rest and attention lier health ii^ 
ruined for ever.” /' 

At tills moment the door opened, and Halliday, 
who had been JiOrd lilvandale’s principal personal 
attendant since they both left tlic Guards on the 
llevolution, stumbled into the room with a counter 
iiauec as pale ami ghastly as tciTor could paint it. 
What is the matter next, Halliday?” cried his 

master, starting up. Any discovery of the”- 

He had just recollection sufficient to stop short 
in the midst of the dangerous sentence. 

No, sir,” saiil Halliday, it is not tliat, nor 
anything like that; but 1 have seen a ghost 1 ” 

A ghost! you eternal idiot 1 ” said Lord Evan • 
<lale, forced altogetlior out of his patience. “ Has 
all mankimi sworn to go mad in order to drive me 
so?-—What ghost, you simpleton 

“ The ghost of Henry Morton, the whig captaiji 
.at Bothwoll Bridge,” replied Halliday. ‘‘ He passed 
by me like a fire-tlaught when I was in the gardsn!” k , 
Thi.s is mid-summer madness,” said Lord Evai:'^ 
dale, “ or there is some strange viilany afloat.— ‘‘ 
Jenny, attimd your lady to her chamber, while 1 
endeavour to find a clow to all this.” 

But Lo-rd Kvandale’s inquiries were in vain 
Jenny, who might have given (had she chosen) a 
very satisfactory explanation, had an interest to 
lea,ve the matter in darkness; and interest was a 
matter which now weighed pniicipally with Jenny, 
since the possession of an active and affectionate 
husband in her own proper right had altogether al¬ 
layed her spirit of coquetry. She liad made the best 
use of the first moments of confu.sion hastily to re¬ 
move all traces of any one having slept in the apart¬ 
ment adjoining to the p.arlour, and even to erase 
the mark of footsteps beneath the window tlirough 
which she conjectured Morton’s face had been seen, 
while attempting, ere he left the garden, to gain 
one look at her whom he had so long loved, and 
wow now on tlie point of losing for ever. That he 
had passed Halliday in the garden was equally clear; 
and she learned from her elder boy, whom she 
had employed to have the stranger’s horse saddl^ 
and ready for liis departure, tliat he had rushed inuo 
the stable, thrown the child a broad gold piece, 
and, mounting his horse, had ridden with fearfiii 

1 See Note AppaHH<m 
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rapidity down towards the Clyde. The secret was, 
ll^refi^, in their own family, and Jenny waa re- 
soivedlt should remain so. 

« For, to he sure,” she said, " although her lady 
and Halliday ken’d Mr Morton by broad daylight, 
that was nae reason I suld own to kenning him in 
tlie rioaming and by candlelight, and him keeping 
his face frae Ciiddie and me a the time.” 

I So she stood resolutely upon the negative when 
I examined by Lord Evandale. As for Halliday, he 
i could only say, that as he entered tlie garden-door, 
the supposed apparition met him w'alkiiig swiftly, 
and with a visage on which anger and grief ap¬ 
peared to be contending. 

I ^ He knew him well,” he said, “ having l>een re- [ 
; peatedly guard upon him, and obliged to write down ; 
i l)i8 marks of stature and visage in ease of escape, 
j And there were few' faces like Mr Morton’s.” But 
j W'hat should make him haunt the country where he 
; was neither hanged nor shot, ho, the said Halliday, 

; did not pretend to conceive. 

j Lady Emily confessed she had seen tlie face of a 
at the window, but her evidence went no far- 
! XJicr. John Gudyill deponed nil norit in causa He 
had left his gardening to get his morning dram just 
; at the time when the apparition liad taken place. 

I Lady Emily’s servant w'as waiting orders in the 
I kitchen, and there was not another being w'ithin a 
I quarter of a mile of the house. 

I Lord Evandale returned, ])erplexed and dissatis- 
; tied in the liighest degree, at l)elK»lding a plan which j 
! he thonght necessary not less for the protection of | 
i Edith in contingent circumstances, than for the j 
j assurance of his own happiness, and which he had 
j brought so very near pcidection, thus broken off 
i without any apparent or rational cause. His know¬ 
ledge of Edith’s character set her beyond tlie sus¬ 
picion of covering any capricious cliangc of deter 
mination by a pretended vision. But he would Iiave 
set the apparition down to the influence of an over- 
1 strained imagination, agitated by the circiiinstauces 
^ in which she had so suddenly been placeil, had it 
'i not been for the coinciding testimony of Halliday, 
i who had no reason for thinking of Morton more 
; than any other person, and knew' nothing of MIsd 
B ollenden’s vision when he promulgated Ids own. 
On the other hand, it seemed in the higliest degree 
improbable that Morton, so long and so vainly 
sought after, and who was, with such good reason, 
supposed to bo lost when the Vryheid of Rotterdam 
w'ent down with crew and passengers, should be 
alive and lurking in this country, whore there was 
no longer any reason why he should not openly show 
himself, since the present Government favoured his 
party in politics. When Lord Evandale reluctantly 
brought himself to communicate these doubts to 
the chaplain, in order to obtain his opinion, he could 
only obtain a long lecture on demonolog}', in which, 
after quoting Dehrio, and Brndhoog, and De L’An- 
cre, on the subject of apparitions, together with 
sundry civilians and common lawyers on the nature 
of testimony, the learned gentleman expressed his 
definite and determined opinion to be, either that 
there had been an actual apparition of the deceased 
Morton^s spirit, the possibility of which he 
was, as a divine and a philosopher, neither fully 
prepared to admit or to deny; or else, that the said 
Henry Moiton, being still in rerum naturae had 
appeared in hia proper person that morning; or, 
finally, that gstrong deceptio vkus, or striking 


similitude of person, had deceived tlie eyes of Mias 
Bellenden and of Thomas Halliday. Which of these 
was the most probable hypothesis, the Doctor de¬ 
clined to pronounce, hut expressed himself ready 
to die in the opinion that one or other of them Imd 
occasioned that morning’s di.sturhanco. 

Lord Evandale soon had additional cause for dis¬ 
tressful anxiety. Miss Bellenden w'as declared to 
be dangerously ill. 

‘‘ I w'iil not leave tliis place,” lie exclaimed, “ till 
she is jironounced to'he in safety. I neither can 
nor ought to do so ; for w hatever may have been 
the immediate occasion of her illness, 1 gave the 
first cause for it by my unhap])y solicitation.” 

He established himself, therefore, as a guest in 
the family, whidi the jirescnce of his sister as well 
as of Lady Margaret Belloiulen (who, in despite of 
her rheumatism, caused lierself to he transported 
thither w’lieii she heard of her graud-daiighter’is 
illness), n'lideretl a step equally natural and deli¬ 
cate. And thus he aiixioiksly awaited, until, witli- 
out injury to her health, Edith could sustain a final 
explanation ere his departure on his expedition. 

‘‘ She shall never,” said the gcuierous young man, 
look on her engagement with me as the means j 
of fettering her to a union, the idea of which seems ! 
almost to unhinge her understanding,” ' 


CHAJ’TEll XXXIX. 

Ah, hanpy tiillg ! — all, pleasing shades! i 

Ah, nclds beloved in vain ! 

Where one*' my wireless childhood stray’d, 

A stranger yet to pidn. ! 

(kU m a d 'utUint pri>speci of Eton College. j 

It is not by corporal wants and infirmities on!} l 
that men of the most distingui^lle(l talents are lo- | 
veiled, during their lifetime, w’ith the common mass 
of mankind. There arc periods of mental agitation ! 
when the firmest of mortals must he ranked wdtli j 
the weakest of his brethren ; and when, in paying I 
the gtmeral tax of humanity, his distres.sos are even 
aggravated by feeling tliat he transgresses, in tiie ! 
indulgence of his grief, the rules of religion axid ' 
philosophy, by which he endeavours in general to ; 
regulate his passions and lus actions. It was du¬ 
ring such a paroxy.sm that the unfortunate Morton ' 
left Fairy-Ivnowe. To know that Ids long-loved 
and still-beloved IMith, whose image had filled his 
mind for so many years, was on the point of mar- ' 
riage to his early rival, who had laid claim to her ' 
heart by so many services, as hardly left her a title i 
to refuse his addresse.s, bitter as the intelligence ' 
was, yet came not as an unexpected blow, | 

During his residence abroad he had once written 
to Edith. It was to hid her farew'oll for ever, and i 
t.) conjure her to Forget him. He had requested j 
her not to answer his letter, yet lie half lioped, for ’ 
many a day, that she might transgress iiis injunc¬ 
tion. The letter never reached her to whom it was 
addressed, and Morton, ignorant of its miscarriage, 
could only conclude himself laid aside and forgot¬ 
ten, according to his own self denying retjucst. All 
that he had heard of their mutual relations since 
his return to Scotland, prepared him to expect that 
he could only look upon Miss Bellenden as the be¬ 
trothed bride of Lord Evandale ; and, even if freed 
from the burden of obligation to the latter, it would 
still have been inconsistent with Morton’s generosity 
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L'f disposition to disturb their I'lrraijgeinents, by at- 
tempting the assertion of a claim, proscribed by 
absence, never sanctioned by the consent of friends, 
and haired by a thousand circumstances of difficulty, 
Wliy, then, did he seek the cottage which their bro- 
' keu fortunes had now rendered the retreat of Lady 
.Margaret Belleiiden and her granddaughter? Ho 
,,j yielded, we are under the necessity of acknowledg¬ 
ing, to the impulse of an inconsistent wish, which 
many might liavo felt in his situation. 

Accident apprized him, while travelling towards 
I las native district, that the ladies, neai’ whose man¬ 
sion ho must necessarily pass, were absent; and 
hiarning that Cuddie and his wife acted as their 
principal domestics, he could not resist pausing at 
tlieir cottage, to learn, if possible, the real pro¬ 
gress which Lord Evan dale had made in the affec¬ 
tions of iMiss Bellendoii—alas! no longer his Edith. 
This rash experiment ended as wc have related, 
and he jiartcd from the liouse of Eairy-Knowc, con- 
sciouB that he was still beloved by Edith, yet com- j 
polled, by faith and honour, to relinquish her for 
ever. With what feelings he must have listened to ; 
the dialogue between Lord Ev.andalc and Edith, ! 
Uie groattT part of which he iiivolunhiiily over- ' 
hoard, the reader must conceive, for we dare not | 
attempt to describe them. An hundred times bo I 
w:is tem})tod to hui’st upon their interview, or to | 
«‘xclaim aloud, ** Edith, I yet live !”—and as often 
the recollection of her plighted troth, and of the i 
debt of gratitude which he owed Lcn*d van dale | 

(to whose influence with Claverhousc he justly as- I 
I'l’ibed bis escape from torturer and from death), 
withhold him from a rashness which might indeed 
have involved all in further distress, but gave little 
prospect of forwarding his own happiness. He ro- 
1 ()rossed forcibly these selfish emotions, though with 
an agony which thrilled his every nerve. 

No, Edith!” was his internal oath, ‘‘never will 
1 add a thorn to thy pillow — That which Heaven 
iias ordained, let it be; and let me not add, by my 
selfish sorrows, one atom’s weight to the buirden 
Itioii hast to bear. 1 was dead to thee when thy 
i*esolution was adopted; .and never—nev<'r shalt 
thou know that Henry Morton still lives!” 

As he foioned this resolution, diffident of his own 
power to keep it, and seeking that firiimess in flight j 
which was every moment sliaken by his continuing | 
witliiu hearing of Edith’s voice, he hastily rushed 
i'rom his apartment by the little closet and the 
•>ashed door which led to the garden. 

But firmly as he thought his resolution was fixed, 
he could not leave the spot where the last tones of 
a voice so beloved still vibrated on bis ear, without 
endeavouring to avail himself of the oppoiTunity 
^^hich the parlour window afforded, to steal one 
last glance at the lovely speaker. It w:ls in this 
attempt, made while Edith seemed to have her 
eyes unalterably bent upon the ground, that Mor¬ 
ton’s presence was detected by her raising them 
'suddenly. So soon as her wild scream made this 
known to the unfortunate object of a piission so con¬ 
stant, and which seemed so ill-fated, he hunied 
from the place as if pursued by the furies. He 
passed Halliday in the garden witliout recognising, 
or even being sensible uiat he had seen him, threw 
iiimself on his horse, and, by a sort of instinct 
rather than I’ecollection, took the first by-road in 
j preference to tlie public route to Hamilton, 
j In all probability this prevented Lord Evandivlo 


from learning tliat ho w.as actually iu existence^iT 
for the nows that the Highlanders had obtained a 
decisive victory at Killiecrankie, had occasioned an 
accurate look-out to be kept, by order of the Go¬ 
vernment, on all the passes, for fear of some com¬ 
motion among the Lowland Jacobites. They did 
not omit to post sentinels on BotUwcll Bridge, and 
as these men had not seen any traveller pass west¬ 
ward in that direction, and as, besides, their com¬ 
rades stationed in the village of Both well were 
equally positive that none had gone eastward, the 
I apparition, in the existence of which Edith and 
i Halliday were equally positive, became yet more 
I mysterious in the judgment of Lord Evandale, who 
was finally inclined to settle in the belief, that the i 
heated and disturbed imagination of Edith had I 
summoned up the phantom she stated herself to j 
have seen, and that Halliday had, in some unac- ! 
countable mannor, been infected by the same su- ! 
perstition. ; 

Meanwhile, tlie by-path which Morton pursued, ' 
with all the speed which his vigorous horse could. . 
exert, brought him in a very few seconds to thi^ 
brink of the Clyde, at a spot marked with the fcei ' 
of horses, who were conducted to it as a watering- ; 
place. The steed, urged as he was to the gallop, i 
did not pause a single instant, but, llirowing him- > 
S(df into the river, was soon beyond his depth. The ! 
plunge which the animal made as his feet quitted | 
the ground, with the feeling that the cold water I 
rose above his sword-belt, were the first incidents 
which recalled Morton, whose movements had been : 
hitherto raecluinieal, to tlie necessity of taking mea- | 
sures for pi’oserving himself and the noble animal ; 
which he bestrode. A perfect master of all manly 
exercises, the management of a horse in water was 
as familiar to him as when upon a meadow. Ih i 
directed tlie animal’s course somewhat down the i 
stream towards a low plain, or holm, whicii seemed ! 
to promise an easy egress from the river. In the I 
first and second attempt to get on shore, the horse I 
w;us frustrated by the nature of the ground, and 
nearly fell backwards on bis rider. The instinct of i 
.self-preservation seldom fails, even in the most des¬ 
perate circumstances, to recall the human mind to 
.some degree of equipoise, unless when altogether I 
distracted by terror, and Morton was obliged to the ' 
danger in which he was placed for complete re- j 
covery of his self-possession. A third attempt, at j 
a spot more carefully u,nd judiciously selected, sue- j 
cccdt)d bettor than the former, and placed the horse i 
and his rider in safety upon tlie farther and left- j 
hand bank of the Clyde. i 

“ But whither,” said Morton, in the bitterness | 
of his heai-t, “ am 1 now to direct my course ? or j 
rather, what does it signify to which point of tlio j 
compass a wi'otch so forlorn betakes himself? I 
would to God, could the wish be without a sin, 
that these dark waters had flowed over me, and 
drowned my recollection of that which was, and 
that whicli is! ” 

The sense of impatience, which the disturbed 
state of his feelings had occasioned, scarcely had 
vented itself in these violent expressions, ere he 
was struck with shame at Having given way to suflft- 
a paroxysm. He remembered how signally the life 
which he now held so lightly in the bitterness of his 
I disappointment, had been preserved through the 
j almost incessant perils which had beset him since 
, h© entered upon his public career. 
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I am a fool I* he said, and woi*se than a fool, 
lo set light by that existence which Heaven has so 
often preserved in the most marvellous manner! 
Something there yet remains for me in this world, 
I were it only to bear my sorrows like a man, and to 
aid those who need my assistance. What have I 
seen—what have I heard, but the very conclusion 
of that wliich I knew was to happen 1 Tliey’^—(he 
durst not utter their names even in soliloquy)— 
“ they iire embaiTasscd and in difficulties. She is 
stripped of her inheritance, and he seems rushing 
on some dangerous career, with wliich, but for the 
low voice in which he spoke, I might have become 
acquainted. Are there no means to aid or to warn 
them I ” 

As he pondered upon this topic, forcibly with¬ 
drawing his mind from his own disappointment, 
and compelling his attention to the affairs of Edith 
and her bcti’othed husband, the letter of iiurlcy, 
long forgotten, suddenly rushed on liis memory, 
lik;3 a ray of light darting througli a mist. 

“ Their ruin must have been his work,'’ was his 
mternal conclusion. “ If it can he repain'd, it must 
be through his mc'ans, or by information obtained 
from him. I will search him out. Stern, crafty, 
and enthusiastic as he is, rny plain and downright 
rectitude of purpose has nu»re tliaii once prevailed 
with him. I will seek him out, at least; and who 
knows what influence the information 1 may ac¬ 
quire from him may have on tlio fortunes of those, 
whom I shall never see more, and wlio will pro¬ 
bably never learn that 1 am now snjiprcssing my 
own grief, to add, if possible, to ihcir happiness.” 

Animated by these hopes, though the foundation 
was but slight, ho sought the nearest way to the 
fiigh-road; and as all the tracks through tin; valley 
were known to him since he liwiited tlirough them 
in youth, lie had no other difficulty thasi (hat of 
surmounting one or two cncloFuros, er(' he found 
himself on the road to tlu* Miiall burgli where the 
► .feast of the popinjay had b'cen celebrated. 1 le jour¬ 
neyed in a state of mind sad indeed ami dejected, 
yet relieved from its <*ar]ier and more intolerable 
'^tatc of anguish; for virtuous resolution and manly 
disinterestedness seldom fail to restore tranquil¬ 
lity ovcJi w'here they cannot create happine^.s. lie 
turned his thoughts witli strong effort upon tlu^ 
means of discovering Hurley, and tin' chance there 
was of extracting from him au.y knowledge which 
lie might possess favourable to lu'r in wliose cause 
he interested himself, and at length formed the 
resolution of guiding himself by the eircnmstaiices 
in which he might discover the object of his quest, 
trusting, tliat, from Ciiddic’s account of a schism 
betwdxt Burley and his hretliren of the presby- 
terian peu’snasion, he might find him less rancor- 
oiisly disposed against Miss Bcllenden, and inclined 
to exert the power which he assiu’tcd himself to 
possess over her fortunes, more favourably than 
heretofore. 

Noontide had passed away, when our traveller 
found himself in tlio neighbourliood of his deceased 
uncle’s habitation of Mihiwood. It rose among 
§5^03 and groves that were clioc^uered ^^•ith a thou¬ 
sand early recollections of joy and sorrow’, and made 
upon Morton that mouniful impression, soft and 
affecting, yet withal soothing, which the sensitive 
mind usually receives from a r(,‘tui*n to the haunts 
of childhood and early youth, after having expe¬ 
rienced the vicissitudes and tempests of public life. 


A strong desire came upon him to visit the house 
itself. 

“ Old Alison,” he thought, will not Imow me, 
more tluin the honest couple wliom 1 saw yesterday. 

I may indulge my curiosity, and proceed on my 
journey, witliout her having any knowledge of iny 
existence. I think tliey said my uncle had be¬ 
queathed to her my family mansion. Well—be 
it so. I have enough to sorrow for, to enable me 
to dispense with lamenting such a disappointment 
as that; and yet mothu’ks he has chosen an odd 
successor in my grumbling old dame, to a line of 
respectable, if not distinguished, ancestry. Let it 
be as it may, I will visit the old mansion at least 
once more.” 

The house of Milnwood, even in its best days, had 
nothing cheerful about it, but its gloom appeai'ed 
to be doubled under the auspices of the old houst;- 
kceper. Ev(*rytiling, indeed, w'as in repair; there 
were no slates deficient upon the steep gi’cy roof, 
and no panes broken in the narrow windows. But 
the grass in the court-yard looked as if the foot of 
nian liad not been there for years; the doors were 
carefully locked, and that which admitted to the 
hall seemed to have been sliut for a length of time, 
since the spiders had fairly ilrawn their webs over 
the door-way and the staples. Living sight or sound 
there was none, until, after much knocking, Mor¬ 
ton lie:ird the little window, through which it was 
usual to reconnoitre visitors, open with much cau¬ 
tion. The face of Alison, ])uckered with some score 
of wrinkles, in addition to those with which it was 
fuiTowcd when Morton loft Scotland, now presented 
itself, cm eloped in a toy, from under the protection 
of which some of her grey trosses had escaped in 
a manner more picturesque than beautiful, while 
her shrill tremulous voice demanded the cause of 
the knocking. 

“ I wish to speak an instant with one Alison 
Wilson, wlio resides here,” said Henry. 

lobe’s no at hann; the day,” answered Mrs Wil¬ 
son, in proprut persoictj the state of w'lioso head¬ 
dress, p(‘rhapH, inspired her w^itli this direct mode 
of dcnyftjg luTself; and ye are but a mislcar’d 
person to speer for her in sic a manner. Ye might 
bac bad an M under yonr belt for Wilson 

of Milnw'ood.” 

“ I beg pardon,” said Morton, internally smiling 
at finding in old Ailie the same jealousy of disre- 
•epoet which s1h‘ used to exhibit upon former occa¬ 
sions—“ I lu'g panlon;—1 am but a stranger in 
this country, and have been so long abroad that I 
have almost forgotten my own language.” 

“Did yc come frae foreign parts?” .said Ailie; 

“ then maybe ye may liae heard of a young gen¬ 
tleman of this country that they ca’ Henry Moi’ 
ton! ” 

“ 1 have heard,” said Morton, “ of such a n.ame 
in Hennany.” 

“ Then bide a w ee bit where ye are, friend—or 
stay—gang round by the back o’ the house, and 
ye’ll find a laigh door; it’s on the latch, for it’s 
never baiTcd till sunset, ^^e’ll open’t—and tak 
cure yo dinna fa’ ower the tub, for the entry’s 
dai’k—and then ye’ll turn to the right, and then 
yc’ll hand straiiglit forward, and then ye’ll turn 
to the right again, and ye ’ll tak heed o’ the celL\r 
stairs, and then ye’ll be at the door o’ the UtUe 
kitdien—it’s a’ the kitchen that’s at Mibiv/ood / 
now—and I’ll comedown t’ye, (ind whate’er ye ^ 
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wad say to Mistress Wilson ye muy very safely 
tell it to me.’' 

A stranger might have had some difficulty, not¬ 
withstanding the minuteness of the directions sup¬ 
plied by Ailie, to pilot himself in safety through 
tlie dark labyrinth of passages that led from the 
back-door to the little kitchen ; but Henry was too 
well acquainted with the navigation of these straits 
to experience danger, either from the Scylla which 
lurked on one aide in sliape of a bucking tub, or 
the Charybdis which yawned on the other in the 
])rorundity of a v/indlng cellar-stair. Ilis only im¬ 
pediment arose from the snarling and vehement 
liarking of a small cocking s})aniel, once his own 
property, but whicli, unlike to the faithful Argus, 
wiw his master return from his wanderings without j 
any symptom of recognition. | 

little dogs ami a!) !” said Morton to liim- i 
self, on being disowned by Ins former favourite, j 
—“ 1 am so changed, that no breathing creature , 
tliat T have known and loved will now acknowledge ' 
rue! ” j 

At this moment lie had rejiched the kitchen, au<l I 
soon after the tread of Alison’s high heels, ami i 
the ])at of the crutch-handled cano, which served ; 
at once to proyi and to guide her footsteps, were | 
heard upon the stairs, an annunciation which con- | 
timicd for soim; time ere she fairly reached the 1 
kitchen. I 

Morton hud, therefore, time to survey tlu‘ slen¬ 
der preparations h)r hoiiscdceeping which w'cro now 
suflieient in tiie house of his ancestors. The lire, ; 
lliongh coals arc plenty in that neighbourhood, was : 
hnsbaiulod wUli the closest atbuition to economy of I 
fuel, and the small pipkin, in which was preparing | 
tiio dinner of tlie old woman and her maid-of-all- j 
work, a girl of twelve years old, intimated, by its j 
thin ami \\atory vapour, that Ailic had iwjt mended ; 
her cheer with her improved fortune. i 

When she entered, the head which nodded with 
s(>lf-impoi’taneo — the ieatures in uhieh an ^rrita- ■ 
ble [icevisluiess, ac<pnrod by habit and indulgenee, ; 
strove with a temper naturally affectionate and i 
good-natured--the coif—the apron- the blue , 
eliecked gown, were all those of ohl Ailie; bnt laced | 
pinners, hastily put on to imnd the stranger, with 
some other trilling arlicU's of decoration, marked 
the dinenmee between Mrs Wilson, liferentrix of ; 
Milnwood, and the liousekee[>ev of the lute pro- j 
prietor. ; 

What were yo pleased to want wi’ Mrs Wib-on, 
sir I—I am Mi’m Wilson,” was her first address; 
for the live miiuites time which .she hml gained for ! 
the business of the toilette, entitled her, she con- j 
ceivod, to assuino the full merit of lier illinstrious 1 
name, ami shine forth on lier guest in unchastened ; 
splendour. ?dortou’a sensations, confounded be- i 
tween the past and present, fairly confused liim so , 
much, that he would have had dilliculty in answer- : 
ing- her, oven if he had knouii well what to say. | 
Bnt as he had not dettuanhuid what character he | 
w'as to adopt while concealing that wliieh was pro- j 
perly his owm, lie had an additional reason for j 
remaining silent. Mrs Wilson, in perplexity, and ! 
witli some apprehension, repeated her question. j 

What Were yc pleased to want wi’ xno, sir?- - 
Ye said yc kenVl Air Harry Morton?” 

‘‘ Pardon me, madam,” answered Henry; it 
was of ono Silas Morton I spoke.” 

The old woman’s countenance fell. 


" It was his father, then, ye kent o’, the brother 
o’ the late Milnwood? Ye caimamiiid him abroad, 

I wad think;—he was come liame afore ye were 
bom. 1 thought ye had brought me news of pool i 
Maister Harry.” ' 

It was from my father I learned to know Co¬ 
lonel Morton,” said Henry ;—of the son 1 know i 
little or nothing; rumour says he died abroad on 
his passage to Ilolland.” 

“ That’s ower like to be true,” said the old wo- | 
man, with a sigh, “ and inony a tear it’s cost my i 
aiild eon. His uncle, poor gentleman, just sough’d ! 
awa wi’ it in liis mouth. He had been gieing me ■ 
preeeeze directions anout the bread, and the wine, i 
and the brandy, at his burial, and how often it was , 
to be banded round the company—(for, dead or j 
alive, he was a prudent, frugal, pains-taking man), j 
and then lie saicl, said he, ‘ Ailie,’ (he aye ca’d me ; 
Ailic—we were auld acquaintance)—* Ailie, take 
ye care and hand the gear weel thegither; for the 
name of Morton of Mihiwood’s gaiic out like the 
last sougli of an aiild sang.’ And sae lie fell out j 
ae dwam into anotlier, ami ne'er spak a wtird maii*, j 
unloKS it were something we cou'dna mak out, 
about a dipped candle being glide enough to see to 
dee wi’;—he con’d ne’er bide to see a moulded ane, 
and there was ane, by ill luck, on the table.” 

While Mrs Wilson was thus detailing the hu^t 
moments of the old miser, Morton was pressingly 
engaged in diverting the .assiduous curiosity of the 
dog, which, recovered from his first surprise, and 
combining former recollections, liad, after much I 
snuffing and examination, begun a course of caper- ' 
ing ami jnnq)ing upon the stranger wdiich tlirea- | 
toned every instant to betray him. At length, in i 
the urgency of his impatience, Morton could not ' 
forbear exclaiming, in a tone of hasty impatience, j 
“ Down, Elpliin ! down, sir!” | 

Ye ken our dog’.s name,” said the old lady, 
struck with great and sudden surprise — “ye ken 
our dog’s name, and it’s no a common ane. Am.^^ 
the creature kens you, too,” slie contimied, in a ' 
more agitated and shriller tone—“ God guide us I 
it’s my ain bairn ! ” 

So .saying, the poor old woman tlirew herscll | 
around Morton’s m^ek, dung to him, kissed him as i 
if he had been aetu.ally lier child, and wTj»t for joy. j 
There was no parrying the discovery, if lie could j 
have had the heart lo attempt any further disguise, j 
He returned the enibraco vvitli the most grateful | 
warmth, ami .answered— ! 

“ I do indeed live, «lear Ailie, to thank you for i 
all your kindness, past and present, and to rcqoice j 
that there is at least ono friend to welcome me to j 
niy native country.” i 

“ Friends I” exclaimed Ailie — “ye’ll hao mony | 
friends—ye’ll hae mony friends; for yc will hae 
gear, hiimy—ye will hae gear. Heaven mak ye 
a glide guide o’tl — But, eh, sirs!” she continued, 
pushing Jiim hack from her with lier trembling 
hand and sliriveiled arm, and gazing in his face, 
as if to read, at more convenient distance, the ra¬ 
vages which sorrow' loither than time had mad© on 
his face—“ Eh, sirs! ye’re sair altered, li^jj^y; 
your face is turned pale, and your een are sunken, 
and your bonny red-and-wdiite cheeks arc turned 
a’ dark and sun-burnt. O, weaiy on the wars! 
mony’s tlie comely face they destroy. And when 
cam ye here, hinny?—and where hae ye been!— 
and w'hat hae ye been doing?-—and what fordid 
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j^^ 4 )ia iivrite to usi—and how earn ye to pass your- 
sell for dead ?—and what for did ye come creepin’ 
to your ain house as if ye had been an unco body, 
to poor auld Ailie sic a start i ” she concluded, 
smiling through her tears. 

It was some time ere Morton could overcome 
his own emotion so as to give the kind old w'oman 
the information which we shall communicate to 
our I’eaders in the next Cliapler. 


CHAPTER XL. 

■ Aumerle that waa, 


But that is gone for being llicbard’a friend; 

And, ma(hun, you must call him Itutbnd now. 

Ricfuxrd II. 

The scene of explanation was hastily removed 
from the little kitchen to Mrs ^^'^iIsoll’s own matted 
room; the very same which slie had occupied as 
, hoj^ekeeper, and which she continued to retjiiii. 

ft was,” she said, “ better secured against sifting 
wiada thaH the hall, which .she had found danger¬ 
ous to her rheumatisms, and it was more fitting for 
her use than the late Milnwood’s apartment, iiouest 
man, which gave lier sad thouglits and as for the 
great oak parlour, it was never opened but to be 
aired, washed, and dusted, according to the invari¬ 
able practice of the family, unless upon their most 
solemn festivals. In the mattoil room, therefore, 
they were settled, surroundod by piek!e-j>uts and 
conserves of all kinds, which the ci-demnt housc- 
Ivceper continued to compound, out of more habit, 
altliough neither she herself, nor any one else, over 
partook of the comfits which she so regularly pre- 
l)ai-ed. 

Morton, adapting his nari’ativo to the compre¬ 
hension of liis auditor, inforiiied her brietly of the 
wreck of the vessel, and the loss of all hands, ex¬ 
cepting two or three cornnion seamen, who had 
|\e^rly secured the skiff, and were just putting off 
p from the vessel wlicii he ieaj')ed from tlie deck into 
' their boat, and unexpectedly, as well as contrary 
to their inclination, made himself partner of their 
voyage and of their safety. Lmided at Flushing, 
he was fortunate enough to meet witli an old otlicer 
who had been in service with his father. By Ills 
I advice, he shunned going imnu.’diatcly to the Hague, 
but forwarded Ids letters to tlie court of the Stadt- 
holdcr. “ Our Prince,” said the veteran, “ must as 
yet keep terms with his father-iii-law, and witii your 
King Charles ; and to apj)roach him in the charac¬ 
ter of a ScottisJi maleeontcnt would render it im¬ 
prudent for him to distinguish you by liis favour. 
Wait, therefore, his orders, without forcing your¬ 
self on his notice; observe the strictest prudence 
and retirement; assume for the present a different 
name; shun the company of the British exiles ; 
and, depend upon it, you will not repent youi* pru¬ 
dence.” 

The old friend of Silas Morton argued justly. 
After a considerable time had elapsed, the Prince 
of Orange, in a progress through tlie United States, 
to the town wdiere Morton, impatient at his 
situation and the incognito wliich ho was obliged 
to observe, still continued, nevertheless, to be a 
resident. He had an hour of private interview as¬ 
signed, in which the Prince expressed himself highly 
pleased with his intelligence, his prudence, and the 
liberal view which he seemed to take of tlie factions 


of his native country, their motives and tJieu' pur' 
poses. 

“ 1 would gladly,” said William, ‘‘attach you to 
my own person, but that cannot be without giving 
oftence in England. But i will do as much for you, 
as well out of respect for the sentiments you have 
expressed, as for tlie recomineiKlations you have 
brought me. Here is a commission in a Swiss re¬ 
giment at present in garrison in a distant province, 
where you will meet few or none of yom* counti*)'- 
men. Continue to be Captain Melville, and let the 
name of Morton sleep till better days.” 

“ Thus began my fortune,” continued Morton 
“ and my services have, on various occasions, been 
distinguished by his Royal Highness, until the mo¬ 
ment that brouglit him to Britain as our political 
deliverer. His commands mustexcus<‘ my silence 
to my few friends in Scotland; and 1 wonder not 
at the report of my dcatli, considering the wreck 
of the vessel, and that 1 found no occasion to use 
the letters of exchange with which 1 was furnished 
by the liberality of some of them — a circumstance 
which must have coiitirmed the belief that J had 
perished.” 

“ But, dear liinny,” asked Mrs Wilson, “ did ye 
find luic Scotch body at the Prince of Granger's 
court that ken’d yc ? I wad Iiae thought Morton o’ 
Miliiwood was ken’d a’ through tlie country.” 

I was purposely engaged in distant service,” 
said Morton, “ until a period when few, without as 
dee]> and kind a motive of interest as yours, Ailie, 
would have knowni the stripling Morton in Major- 
Coiieral Melville.” 

Malville was your mother's name,” said Mrs 
Wilson; “but Morton sounds far bonnier in my 
auld lugs. And when ye tak up the lairdship, ye 
maun tak the auld name and designation again.” 

“ I am like to be in no haste to do either tho 
one or the other, Ailie, for I have some reasons for 
the present to conceal my being alive from every 
one bpt yon; and as for the lairdship of Mihjwood, 
it is in as good liaiids.” 

“ As glide hands, hinny!” re-echoed Ailie ; “ I’m 
hopefu’ you are no meaning mine ( The rents and 
tlie lands arc but a sair fash to me. And I ’in ower 
failed to tak a helpmate, though Wylie Mactrickit 
the writer was very pressing, and spak very civilly; 
but 1 'm ower auld a cat to draw that atrae before 
me — he canna wliilliwhaw me as he's dune mony 
1 a ane. Andthen 1 thouglit aye ye wad comeback, 

I and I would get my ]dcklemeal and my soup milk, 
I and keep a’ things right about ye as 1 useii to do 
! in your puir uncle’s tinu', and it wad be just plea- 
' .sure cneugh for mo to see yo thrive and guide the 
gear canny—Ye’ll liae learned that in Holland, 
1 ’se w'arrant, for they ’re thrifty folk there, as I hear 
tell.—But ye’ll be for keeping ratlier a mair house 
than puir auld Mihiwood tlmt’s gane ; and, indeed, 
I would approve o’ your eating ljutcher-meat may¬ 
be as aften as three times a-week — it keeps tho 
wind out o’ the stamack.” 

“ We will talk of all this another time,” said 
Morton, surprised at the generosity up<jii a large 
scale, which mingled in Ailie’s thoughts and actions 
wdth habitual and sordid parsimony, and at the odd 
contrast between her love of siiviug and indifforence 
to self-acquisition. “ You must know,” he conti¬ 
nued, “ that I am in tliis country only for a few 
days on some special business of impor^ce to die 
Government, and therefore, Ailie, not a word u- 
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having seen me. At Bome other time I will acquaint 
you fmly with my motives and intentions.” 

E’en be it sae, my jo,” replied Ailio ;—“ I can 
keep a secret like my neighbours; and weel auld 
Miluwood ken’d it, honest man, for he tauld me 
where he keepit his gear, and tlipi’s what maist 
folk like to hae as private as possibly may be.—> 
But come awa wi’ me, hinny, till I show ye the oak 
parlour how grandly it’s keepit just as if ye had 
l)ceii expected hame every day — I loot naebody 
‘'ort it but my ain hands. It was a kind o’ diver- • 
tisement to me, though whiles the tear wan into | 
my ee, and I said to mysell, what needs 1 fash wi’ 
grates, and carpets, and cushions, and the muckle 
brass candlesticks, ony mair ? for they’ll ne’er come 
iiame that aught it rightfully.” 

With these words she hauled him away to this 
’sanctum mnetorum, the scrubbing and cleaning 
whereof was her daily employment, as its high stjite 
of good order constituted the very pride of her 
heart. Morton, as he followed her into the room, 
underwent a rebuke for not “ dighting his shune,” 
which showed that Ailie had not relinqiiislied her 
habits of authority. On entering the oak-parlour, 
ho could not but recollect the feelings of solemn awe 
with which, when a hoy, he had beeji affected at 
his occasional and rare admission to an apartment, 
which ho then supposed had not its equal save in 
the halls of princes. It may bo readily supposed, 
that the worked worsted chairs, with their short 
ebony legs and long upright backs, had lost much 
of tlieii’ influence over his mind; that the large brass 
and irons seemed diminished in splendour; thattlie 
green worsted taj)eslry appeared no masterpiece of | 
the Arras loom ; and that the room looked, on the ! 
whole, dark, gloomy, and disconsolate. Yet there ' 
were two objects, The counteideit presentment of ' 
two brotlici^s,” which, dissimilar as those described ! 
by Hamlet, affected his mind with a variety of sen- ■ 
satioiis, (3no fnll-longth portrait represented his I 
father, in complete armour, with a coimttmance in- j 
dicating his masculine and determined character; ] 
and the other sot forth his uncle, in velvet and bro- ’ 
cade, looking as if he were ashamed of his own i 
finery, though entirely indebted for it to the lil)er- I 
ality of the painter. ! 

It was an idle fancy,” vVilie said, to dress the | 
honest auld man iu thae expensive fal-lalls that he 
ne’er wore in his life, instead o’ his douce Ka]d<H’h ^ 
gi’ey, and his band wi’ tlie narrow' edging.” 

In private, Morton could not help being much of ! 
her opinion; for anything approaching to the dress 
of a gentleman sahi as ill on the ungainly pei'son 
of his relative, as an open or generous expression 
would have done on his mean mid money-making 
features. He now cxtincatcd himself from Ailie to 
visit some of his haunts iu the neighbouring wood, 
>vhile her own hands made an addition to the din¬ 
ner she was preparing,—an incident no otherwise 
remarkable tJian as it cost the life of a fowl, which, 
for any event of less importance tlian the aiTival 
of Henry Morton, might have cackled on to a good 
old age, ere Ailio could have been guilty of the 
extravagance of killing and di'essing it. The meal 
w'as seasoned by talk of old times, and by the plans 
which Ailie laid out for futurity, in which she as¬ 
signed her young master all the prudential habits 
of her old one, and planned out the dexterity with 
which she W’as to exercise her duty as govemante, 
Morton let the old woman enjoy her day-dreams 


and castle-building during moments of such plea 
sure, and deferred, till some fitter occasiou, the 
communication of his purpose again to return and 
spend his life upon the Continent. 

His next care w'as to lay aside his military dress, 
which he considered likely to render more difficult 
his researches after Burley. He exchanged it for 
a grey doublet and cloak, formerly hie usual attire 
at Milnwood, and which Mrs Wilson jmoduced from 
a chest of walnut-tree, wherein she had laid them 
aside, without forgetting carefully to brush and air 
them from time to time. Morton retained his sword 
and fire-arms, without which few persons travelled 
ill those unsettled times. When he appeared in his 
new attire, Mrs Wilson was first thankful “ that 
they fitted him sae decently, since, though he was 
nae fatter, yet he looked mair manly than when he 


was taeii frao Milnwood.” 


Next she enlarged on the advantage of saving old 
clothes to be what she called beet-masters to the 


new,” and was far advanced in the history of a vcl- j 
vet cloak belonging to the late Mihiw'ood, which h/ltf I 
first been converted to a velvet doublet, and thwi , 
into a pair of bi-eeches, and appeared each time as 
good as new, when Morton interrupted her account 
of its transmigration to bid her good-by. 

He gave, indeed, a sufficient shock to her feelings, 
by expressing the necessity he W’as under of j)ro- 
cceding on his journey that evening. 

“And where are yo gaun?—and what wad 
do that for * — and wliar wad ye sleep but in your 
ain house, after ye hae bc'en sae inoiiy years frae 
liame \ ” 

“ I feel all the unkindness of it, Ailie, but it must 
be so; and that was the reason that I attempted to 
conceal myself from you, as 1 suspectt/l you would 
not let me i)art from you so easily.” 

“ But whar are ye gaun, then?” said Ailie, once 
more. “ Saw e’er mortal ecu the like o’ you, just 
to come ae moment, and flee awa like an arrow out 
of a bow the iieist ?” 

“ I must go dowji,” replied Morton, “ to Nidi 
Blanc the Piper’s Howff; he can give me a bed, 1 
suppose {” 

“ A bed?—I’so warrant can he,” replied Ailie, 

“ and gar ye pay weel for’t into the bargain. Lad¬ 
die, 1 daresay ye hae lost your wits in thae foreign 
parts, to gang and gie siller for a supper and a bed, 
and might hae bail!, for naething, and thanks t’ve 
for acc(‘pting them.” 

I assure you, Ailie,” said Morton, desirous to 
silence her remonstrances, “ that this is a business 
of great importance, iu which 1 may be a givat 
gainer, and cannot possibly be a loser.” 

“ I dinna see how that can be, if you begin by 
gieing maybe the feck o’ twal sliillings Scots for 
your .supper; but young folks arc aye venturesome, 
and think to get siller that way. My puir auld 
master took a surer gate, and never parted vvi’ it 
when he had anes gotten’t.” 

Pei’severing in his desperate resolution, Morton 
took le.ave of Ailie, and mounted his horse to pro¬ 
ceed to the little town, after exacting a solemn 
promise that she w'ould conceal his return untikSi»Iie 
again saw or heard from him. 

“ I am" not very extravagant,” was Iiis naturai 
reflection, as he trotted slowly towards the town;— 

“ but were Ailie and I to set up house together, af 
she proposes, 1 tliink my profusion would break the 
good old creature’s heart before a week wore out ” 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

' Where’s the jolly host 

You told me of? 'T has been my custom ever 
To parley with mine host. Lover's Progress, 

Morton reached the borough town without moet- 
! ing with any remarkable adventure, and alighted at 
tho little inn. It had occurred to him more than 
once, wliile upon his journey, that his resumption 
of the dress which he liad worn while a youtli, 
although favourable to his views in other respects, 
alight render it more difficult for him to remain 
I incognito. But a few years of campaigns and wan¬ 
dering liad so changed his appearance, that he 
liad great confidence that in the grown man, whose 
brows exhibited the traces of resolution and consi- 
: derate thought, none would recognise the raw and 
bashful stripling who won the game of the popin- 
I jay. The only chance was, that here and there 
some whig, whom he had led to battle, might re- 
S^epfiber the Cajitain of tlie iMilnwood Marksmon; 
^yit tho risk, if there was any, could not be guarded 
against. 

The Howff seemed full and freijuented as if pos¬ 
sessed of all its old celebrity. The person and de¬ 
meanour of Niel Blaiie, more fat and less civil than 
of yore, intimated that he had increased as wxdl in 
purse as m corpulence; for in Scotland, a landlord’s 
complaisance for his guests decreases in exact pro¬ 
portion to bis rise in the world, Jlis daughter had 
acquired tho ail’ of a dexterous bar-maid, undis¬ 
turbed by the circumstances of love and war, so 
apt to perplex her in the exercise of Iwr vocation. 
Both show'ed Morton the degree of attention which 
could have been expected by a stranger travelling 
without attendants, at a time wdien they were par- 
j ticularly the badges of di.stinction. He took upon 
I himself exactly the character his appearance pre- 
I sented,—went to the stable and ww his horse ac- 
j commodated,—then returned to the house, un<l 
Vacating himself in tlie public room (for to rcqiu.*st 
^ one to himself, would, in those days, have been 
thought an overwoeniiig degree of conceit), he found 
I himself in the very apai’tment in which ho had some 
I yeai’S before celebrated his victory at the game of 
j the popinjay, a jocular preferment which led to so 
many serious consequences. 

I He felt himself, as may well be supposed, a mueh- 
I changed man since that festivity; and yet, to look 
! around him, tlie groups assembled in the Howtf 
j seemed not dissimilar to those which the same scene 
: had formerly presented. Two or three burghers 
; husbanded their dribbles o’ brandytwo or three 
; dragoons lounged over their muddy ale, and cursed 
i the inactive times that allowed them no better 
' cheer. Their Cornet did not, indeed, play at back¬ 
gammon with the curate in his cassock, but he 
drank a little modicum of aqua mirahilis with the 
grey-cloaked presbyterian minister. Tlie scene was 
iiiiother, and yet the same, differing only in persons, 
hut corresponding in general character. 

*‘het the tide of the world wax or wane as it will,” 
Morton thought, as he looked around him, enougli 
yUl be found to fill the places which chance render.s 
vacant; and, in the usual occupations and amuse¬ 
ments of life, human beings will succeed each other, 
as leaves upon the same tree, with the same indivi¬ 
dual difference and the same gcneriil resemblance.” 

After pausing a few minuU?s, Morton, whose ex¬ 
perience liad taught him the reailiest mode of secu¬ 
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ring attention, ordered a puit of claret, and, as the 
smiling landlord appeared witli the pewter measure 
foaming fresh from the tap (for bottling wine was 
not Uien in fashion), he asked him to sit down and 
take a share of the good cheer. This invitiition was 
peculiarly acceptable to Nicl Blane, who, if he did 
not positively expect it from every guest not pro¬ 
vided with better company, yet received it from 
many, and was not a whit abashed or surprised at 
tlie summons. He sat down, along with his guest 
in a .“ecluded nook near the chimney; and while lie 
received encouragement to drink by far tho greater 
share of the liquor before tlicm, he entered at lengtli, 
as a part of his expected functions, upon tho nows 
of the country,—the births, deaths, and marriagi'S 
—tho change of property— the downfall of old ! 
milies, and the rise of new. But politics, now tho 
fertile source of eloquence, mine liost diil ndt care 
to mingle in his theme; and it was only in answer 
to a question of Morton, tliat he replied with an 
air of indifference, Um ! ay ! W(j aye hae sodgei’S 
amaiig us, mail* or les.s. There’s a wheen German 
horse down at Glasgow yonder; they ca’ their com¬ 
mander Wittybody, or some sic name, though he’s 
as grave and gianvsoinc an auld Dutchman as e’i*r 
I saw.” 

“ Wittenbold, perhaps!” said Morton ; “ an old 
man, with grey hair and short black moustaches— 
speaks seldom {” 

“ And smokes for ever,” replied Niel Blanc. 1 
see your honour ken.s the man. He may be a very 
glide man too, for aucht 1 sec, that is, considering 
be is a sodger and a Dutebmiui; but if he were 
ten generals, and as inony Witty bodies, he has nae 
skill in the pipes; he gar’d me .stop in the middle 
of Torphicheii’s Kant, the best piece o’ music that 
ever bag gae wind to.” 

But tliese fellows,” said 'ilorton, glancing bis 
<‘ye towards tho soldiers that were in the apartment, 

“■ arc not of his corps?” i 

Na, na, tlieso m’o Scotch di’agoons,” said mine I 
host—“ our ain aiikl catciqiillars; these were (jia- [ 
v(>r’s(‘’s lads a while syne, and wad be again, maybe, j 
if Ik; bad the king ten in bis hand.” j 

“ Is there n<>t a report of his death?” inquired ) 
Morton. 

“ Troth Is there,” said the landlord; “ your | 
honour is right—there is sic a tleeing rumour; j 
but, in my piiir opinion, it’s king or the deil die. 1 | 
wad hae the folks here look to theinsells. If he j 
makt's an outbreak, he’ll be doun frae the hielande ; 
or I could drink this glass—and whare ai’c they ! 
then? A’ tbae ludl-ralvors o’ dragoons wad be at bis 
whistle in a moment. Nae doubt they Vo Willie’s 
men (;'eu now, as they were James’s a while syne, 
and reason good—they fight Ibr their pay; what 
else hae they to fight for? They liae neither lands 
nor houses, I trmv. There’s ao gude tiling o’ the 
change, or the Be volution, as tiiey ca’ it,-—folk.s 
may speak out afore thae birkies now, and nae fear 
! o’ being liauled awa to the guard-house, or having 
the tlmmikins screw'ed on your linger-pnd.s, just as 
1 wad drive the screw through a cork.” 

There was a little pause, w hen Mortou, feeling 
confident in the progre.ss he had made in mitie 
host’s familiarity, asked, tlioiigli with tlie hesitation 
proper to one who puts a question on the answer to 
which rests something of importance,— “W'hefher 
Blane knew a woman in that neighbourhood, called 
Elizabetli Maclure?” 
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I ‘ ‘ Whetlier I ken Bessie Maclure answered the 
landlord, with a landlord's laugh—How can I but 
ken my ain wife’s—(baly be her rest!)—my ain 
wife’s first gudeman’s sister, Bessie Maclure ? An 
honest wife she is, but sair she’s been trysted wi’ 
misfortunes — the loss o’ twa decent lads o’ sons, in 
ilie time o’ the persecution, as they ca’ it now-a- 
days; and doiieely and decently she has home her 
burden, blaming nane, and condemning nane. If 
tliere’s an honest woman in the world, it’s Bessie 
Maclure. And to lose her twa sons, as I was say- 
; ing, and to liae dragoons clinked down on her for 
: a month bypast—for, be wliig or tory uppermost, 
j they aye quarks thao loons on victuallers—to lose, 
as I w'as saying”- 

I “ This woman keeps an ixm, then I ” interrupted 
I Morton. 

j A public, in a puir way,” replied Blane, look* 

I trig round at his own superior accommodations— 
i ** a sour browst o’ sma’ ale that she sells to folk 
I that are ower droutliy v^i’ travel to be nice; but 
i iiaething to ca’ a stirriug trade or a thriving change- | 
I house.” 

I Can you get mo a guide there ? ” said Morton. 

! ** Your honour will rest here a’ the night ?—ye ’ll 

I hardly get accommodation at Bessie’s,” said Niel, 

1 whose regard for hia deceased wife’s relative by no 
I means extended to sending company from his own 
; house to hers. 

! ‘‘ There is a friend,” answered Moi*t()n, “ whom 

j I am to meet with there, and I only called here to 
j take a stirrup-cup and inquire the way.” 

" Your honour had better,” answered the land- 
I lord, with the perseverance of his calling, send 
^ some ane to warn your friend to come on here.” 
i ‘‘ 1 tell you, landlord,” answered Morton, impa- 
I tiently, that wdil not serve my purpose; I must 
; go straight to this woman Maclure s lumse, and I 
I desire you to find me a guide.” 

I Aweel, sir, ye ’ll choose for yoursell, to be sure,” 

1 said Nicl Blanc, somcvvhat tUscOucerted ; ‘‘ hut deil 
: a guide yo’ll need, if ye gae doun the water for twa 
: mile or sac, as gin ye were bound for Milnwood- 
' house, and tlien tak the first broken disjasked-look- 
i ing road that makes for the hills—yc’ll ken't by a 
I broken ash-tree that stimds at tlio side o’ a burn 
just where the roads meet; and then travel out the 
! path—ye canna miss Widow Maclure’s public, for 
deil another house or hauld is on the road for ten 
: lang Scots miles, and that’s worth twenty English. 

; I am soiTy your honour would think o’ gauu out o’ 

I my house the night. But my wife’s gude-sister is a 
decent woman, and it’s no lost that a friend gets.” 

I Morton accordingly paid his reckoning and de¬ 
parted. The sunset of the summer day placed him 
, at the ash-tree, where tlie path led up tow'ards the 
moors, 

‘‘ Here,” he said to himself, my misfortunes 
commenced; for just here, when Burley and 1 w’ere 
about to separate on the first night we ever met, 
he was alarmed by the intelligence, tliat the passes 
were secured by soldiers lying in wait for him. Be¬ 
neath that very ash sate the old w^oman who ap¬ 
prized him of his danger. How strange that my 
, whole fortunes should have become insejmrably in- 
' tei’woven with that man’s, without anything more 
! on my part, than the discharge of an ordinary duty 
, of humanity 1 Would to Heaven it were possible 
i I eouM find my liumble quiet and tranquillity of 
I mind, upon the spot where I lost them! ” 


Thus arranging his reflections betwixt speecR^I^ j 
thought, he turned liis horse’s head up the path. 

Evening lowered around him as he advanced up 
the narrow dell which had once been a wood, but 
was now a ravine divested of trees, unless where a 
few, from their inaccessible situation on the edge 
of precipitous banks, or clinging among rocks and 
huge stones, defied die invasion of men and of cat¬ 
tle, like the scattered tribes of a conquered couu 
try, driven to take refuge in the barren strength 
of its mountains. These too, wasted and decayetl, 
seemed rather to exist than to flourish, and only 
served to indicate what the landscape had once 
been. But the stream brawled down among them 
in all its freshness and vivacity, giving the fife and 
animation which a mountain rivulet alone can con¬ 
fer on the h;ircst and most savage scenes, and which 
the inhabitants of such a country miss when gazing 
even upon the tranquil winding of a majestic stream 
through plains of fertility, ajid beside palaces ol 
splendour. The track of the road followed 
course of the brook, which was now' visible, atfe* 
now only to bo distinguished by its brawding lieaJd 
among the stones, or in the clefts of the rock, that 
occasionally interrupted its course. 

“ Mnriinirer that thou art,” said Morton, in the 
enthusiasm of his reverie,—“ why chafe with the 
rocks that stop thy course for a moment I Thei’e is 
a sea to receive thee in its bosom; and there is an 
eternity for man wdum his fretful and hasty 00111*86 
through the vale of time shall bo ceased and over. 
What thy petty fuming is to the deep and vast bil¬ 
lows of a shoreless ocean, are our cares, hopes, fears, 
joys, and sorrows, to the objects which must occupy 
us through the awful and boundless succession ol 
ages! ” 

Thus moralizing, our imveller passed on till the 
dell opened, and the banks, receding from the brook, 
j left a little green vale, exhibiting a croft, or small 
field, on which some corn Avas growing, and a cot¬ 
tage, whose walls w'ore not above five feet higli^. 
and whose tliatclied roof, green with moisture, agcr 
hou.se-leck, and grass, had in some places suffered 
damage* from the encroachment of l.'. ocows, wdiose 
a]>petite this appeiirance of verdure had diverUM 
from tlicir more legitimate pasture. An ill-spelt 
and worse-written inscription intimated to the tra¬ 
veller that he might here find refresimient for man 
and horse; — no unacceptable intimation, rude as 
the hut appeared to be, considering the wild patli 
he had trod in approaching it, and the high and 
wiiste mountains which rose m desolate dignity be¬ 
hind this humble asylum. 

“ It must indeed have been,” thought Morton, 
in some such spot as this, that Burley was likely I 
to find a congenial confidant.” ; 

As he approached, he observed the good dame 
of the lu)use iierseff, seated by tlio door; she had 
hitherto been concealed from liim by a huge aidei 
bush. 

“ Good evening, mother,” said the traveller.— I 
Your name is Mistress Maclure!” 1 

“ Elizabeth Maclure, sir, a poor widow,” was the 
reply. ^ 

Can you lodge a stranger for a night! ” 

I can, sir, if he will be pleased wiUi the widow’s 
cake and the widow’s cruize.” 

“ I have been a soldier, good dame,” answered ,. 
Morton, ‘‘ and nothing can come amiss to me in the 
way of entertainment.” 
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s<.>dger, sir?” said the old woman, with a 
1 eigh. " God send ye a better trade !” 

It is believed to be an honourable profession, 
my good dame. 1 hope you do not think the worse 
of me for liaving belonged to it?” 

I judge no one, sir,” replied the woman, “ and 
your voice sounds like tliat of a civil gentlenhin; 
but I hae witnessed sae muckle ill \vi’ sodgeriug in 
I this puir land, that I am e’en content that 1 can see 
I nao niair o’t wi’ tliese sightless organs.” 

I As she spoke thus, Morton observed tliat she 
I was blind. 

I " Shall I not be troublesome to you, my good 
1 dame?” said he, compassionately; your infirmity 
seems ill calculated for your profession.” 

“ Na, sir,” answered the old woman; “ I can gang 
about tile liouse readily encugh; and I hae a bit 
lassie to help me, ami the dragoon lads will look 
after yonr horse when they come hamc frae tlieir 
patrol, for a sma’ matter; they are civiller now than 
jug^syne.” 

yTpon these assurances, Morton alighted. 

\ ’Peggy, my bonny bird,” continued the hostess, 
addressing a little girl of twelve years old, who had 
by this time appeared, tak the gentleman’s horse 
to the stable, and slack his girths, and hik aff the 
bridle, and shake down a lock o’ hay before him, 
till the dragoons come back. — Come this way, sir,” 
she continued; “ yo’ll timl my house clean, though 
I it’s a puir aiie.” 

j Morton followed her into the cottage accord- 
I 'ngly. 


CHAPTER XL 11. 

Tljcti out nnd sfjuke tlip auld mother, 

; And last her tears did ti’— 

I “ Ve wadna l^e warn’d, my son .Johnie, 

I Frae Uie hunting to bide awa! ” Old liallud. 

Ji‘,, W.U'KN he entered tlie cottage, Morton jKU’ceived 
^that the old hostess had spoken trulh. The inside 
1 of the hut belied its outward ai)j)earance, and was 
i neat, and oven comfortable, especially the inner 
I apartment, in which the liostos.s informed her gi:ost 
J that he was to siij) and slee]). lltdreshinents were 
j placed before him, stich as the little iim afforded; 
1 and, tljough he luul small occasion for them, he ac- 
1 cepted the offer, as the means of maintaining som<‘ 
j discourse with the laiidlatiy. JSotwitlistanding her 
j blindness, she was assiduous in her atteiKiance, aiul 
! seemed, by a sort of instinct, to find her way to 
what she wanted. 

“ Have YOU no one but this pretty little girl to 
assist you in waiOng on your guests?” was the na¬ 
tural question. 

“ None, sir,” replied liis old hostess; ‘‘ I dwell 
alone, like the widow of Zarephath. Few guests 
come to this puir place; and 1 haena custom eneugh 
to hire servants. I had anes twa fine sons that 
lookit after thing— But God gives and take* away 
—His name be praised I ” she continued, turning 
her clouded eyes towards Heaven— I was anes 
h^'ier off, that is, warldly speaking, even since i lost 
them; but that was before this kist change.” 

“ Indeed 1” said Morton; " and yet you are a 
presbyterian, my good mother \ ” 

^ 1 am, sir—praised be tlie light that siiowedme 
the right way I” replied the landlady. 

“ Then, 1 should liave timught,” continued the 


guest, ‘‘ the Revolution would liave brought you i 
nothing but good.” 

“ If,” said the old woman, it has brought tile 
land glide, and freedom of vvoi'ship to tender con¬ 
sciences, it’s little matter what it has brought to a 
puir blind worm like me.” 

Still,replied Morton, I cannot see how it 
could possibly injure you.” 

‘Mt’s a laiig story, sir,” answ'ered his hostess, 
with a sigh. “ But ae niglit, sax weeks or thereby 
afore Bothw'ell Brigg, a young gentleman stopped 
at this puir cottage, stiff and bloody with wounds, 
pale and dune out wi’ riding, and his horse sae 
weary he couldiia drag ae foot, after the other, and 
his foes were ch^se ahint him, and he was ane o’ 
our enemies—What could I do, sir?—You that’s 
a .souger will think me but a silly auld wdfe— but i 
fed him, and relieved him, aud keepit him hidden 
till the pursuit was ovver.” 

“ And who,” .said Morton, dares disapprove of 
your liaving done so ?” 

“ T kemia,” answered the blind woman—“ I gat 
ill-wall about it amang some o’ our aiii folk. They 
said 1 should hae been to him what Jael was te 
Sisei'a— But weel 1 wot I had nae divine command 
to shed blood, and to save it was baitli like a woman 
and a Christian. And then they said I wanted na¬ 
tural afFectioii, to relieve ane that belanged to the 
bainl that mui'dered my twa sons.” 

“ That murdered your two sons ? ” 

“ xVy, sir; though maybe ye’ll gie their deaths 
another name—Tiie tane fell wi’ sword in hand 
fighting fora broken national Covenant; the tothf 
— (), they took him and shot him dead on the green 
before his mother’s face 1—My auld cen dazzled 
when the shots were looten off, and, to my thought, , 
they waxed weaker and w(>aker ever since that weary 
<lay —aud sorrow, and heart-break, and tears that ' 
would not be dried, might help on the disorder. I 
But, alas ! betraying Lord Evandale'.s young idood i 
to his enemies’ .sword wad ne’er hae brought my 
Niniaii and doliuie alive again.” 

Lord F.vaudale r’said Morton, in surprioc; — 

“■ Wa.s it Lord Evaiidale whobo life you saved?” 

111 troth, even his,” she replied. ‘‘ And kind i 
he was to mo after, and gae me a cow and calf, 
malt, meal, and siller, and mine durst steer me when 
he was in jiow'er. But we live on an outside bit of 
Tiilietudleni land, and the estate w-^as sair pleaM j 
between Leddy Margaret Belleiidcn aud the present 
Laird, Basil Olilkiit, ami Lord Evamiale backed the , 
auld leddy for love o’ her daughter Mi.ss Edith, a •. 
the country said, ane o’ the best and bonniest lasses 
in Scotland. But they behuved to gie way, umJ ; 
Ba.sil gat the Castle and land, and on the )mck a ! 
that came the Revolution, and wha to turn coat ! 
faster than the laird ? for he said he had been a ! 
true whig a’ the time, aud turned papist only for ; 
fashion’s sake. And then he got favour, and Lord 
Evandale’s head was under water; for he was ower 
proud and niaiifu’ to bend to every blast o’ wind, 
though mony a ane may ken as w eed as me, that be 
hisaiu principles as they might, he w'as nae ill friend 
to our folk when ho could protect u.s, and far kinder 
tlian Basil Olifant, that aye keepit the cobWe head 
doun the stream. But ho was set by and ill looked 
on, and liis word ne’er asked; and then Basil, wha’s 
a revengefu’man, set lumsell to vex liiin in a’ shapes, 
and especially by oppressing and despoiling the auld 
blind widow', Bessie Maclure, tliat saved Lord Kvan- 
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dale*s life, and that he was sac kind to. But he's 
mistaen, if that’s his end; for it will be lang or 
Lord Evandale hears a word frae me about the sell¬ 
ing my kye for rent or e’er it was due, or the put¬ 
ting the dmgoons on me when the country’s quiet, 
or onything else that will vex him—1 can bear my 
ain burden patiently, and warld’s loss is tlie k':ist 
part o’t.” 

Astonished and interested at this picture of pa¬ 
tient, grateful, and high-minded resignation, Mor¬ 
ton could not help bestowing an execration upon 
the poor-spirited rascal who had taken such a das¬ 
tardly course of vengeance. 

Dinna curse him, sir,” said the old w'oman; I 
have heard a good man say, that a curse was like 
a stone flung up to the heavens, and maist like :o 
return on the head that sent it. But if ye ken Lord 
Evandale, bid liiin look to himsell, for 1 hear strange 
words pass atween the sodgers that are lying here, 
i and his name is often mentioned; and the tane o’ 

! them has been twice up at Tiilietudlem. lie’s a 
I kind of favourite wi’ tlie Laird, though he was in 
j former times ano o’ the maist cniel oppressors ever 
I rade through a country (out-taken Sergeant Both- 
well)—they ca* him Inglis,”^ 

I have the deepest interest in Lord Evandalc’s 
safety,” said Morton; and you may depend on my 
finding some mode to apprize him of these suspi¬ 
cious circumstances;—and, iti return, my good 
friend, will you indulge me with another question ? 
Do you know anything of Qnintin Miiekell of Iron- 
gray T’ 

Do I know irhohiV* echoed the blind woman, 
in a tone of gi’cat surj)ris(‘ and alarm. 

Quintin Mackell of Irongray, repeated l^dor- 
I ton ;—is there anything so alanning in tlic sound 
1 of that name \ ” 

j “ Na, na,” answered the woman, with hesitation, 
{ but to hear him asked after by a stranger and a 
; sodger-— Glide protect us! what mischief is to come 
j nextl” 

I None by my means, I a.Msiiro you,” said Mor- 
i ton; “ the subject of my inquiry has nothing to fear 
! from me, if, as 1 suppose, this Quintin Mackell is 

the same with John Bal”- 

I “ Do not mention his name,” said the v/idow, 
! pressing his lips with her fingers. “ 1 sec you havi' 
ins secret and his pass-word, and I ’ll be free wi’ 

1 you. But, for God’s sake, speak loimd and Ioav. 
I In the name of Heaven, I trust ye seek him not to 
i his hurt!—Ye said ye were a sodger?” 

I said truly; but one he has nothing to fear 
from. I commanded a party at Botliwell Bridge.” 

Indeed?” said the woman. “ And verily there 
is something in your voice I can trust. Yo speak 
I prompt and readily, and like an honest man.” 

I trust I am so,” said Morton. 

‘^But iiae displeasure to you, sir; in thae waefu’ 
times,” continued Mrs Maclure, the hand of bro¬ 
ther is against brother, and he fears as mickle al- 
maist frae this Government as e’er he did frae tlie 
auld persecutors.” 

Indeed ? ” said Morton, in a tone of inquiry; 
^ I was not aware of that. But I am only just now 
returned from abroad.” 

‘‘ I ’ll tell ye,” said the blind woman, first as¬ 
suming an attitude of listening, that showed how 
effectually her powers of collecting intelligence had 


been ti^ansferred from the eye to the ear; for^^ff. 

! stead of casting a glance of circumspection around, 

! she stooped her face, and turned her head slowly 
around, in such a mamier as to ensure tliat there 
was not the slightest sound stirring in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, and then continued—"I’ll tell ye. Ye 
ken how he has laboured to raise up again the 
Covenant, burned, broken, and buried in the hard 
hearts and selfish devices of this stubbftm people. 
Now, when he went to Holland, far from the coun¬ 
tenance and thanks of the great, and the comfort¬ 
able fellowship of the godly, both whilk he was in 
right to expect, the Prince of Orange wad show him 
no favour, and the ministers no godly communion. 
This was hard to bide for ane that had suffered and 
done mickle—ower miclde, it may be—but why 
Kiild I be a judge ? He came back to me and to the 
auld place o’ refuge that had often received him 
in his distresses, mair especially before the great 
day of victory at Drumclog, for I sail ne’er forget 
how he was bending hither of a’ nights in ths^.yt^r 
on that e’ening after the yilay when young Mim” 
wood wan the popinjay; but 1 warned him off ^or 
that lime.” 

" What!” exclaimed Morton, " it was you that 
sat in your red cloak by the high-road, luid told 
him there was a lion in the path ? ” 

" In the name of Heaven ! wlia are yo ?” said the 
old Avoman, breaking off her luin’ative in astonish- 
I ment. " But be yo Avha yo may,” she continued, 
j resuming it with ti'anquillity," ye can ken naething 
I waur o’ me than that I hae been willing to save the 
! life o’ friend and foe.” 

I “ I know no ill of you, Mrs Maclure, and I mean 
I no ill by you— I only wished to show you that I 
i know so much of this person’s affairs, that I might 
I be safely entrusted Avitli the rest. Proiiced, if you 
‘ please, in your namitive.” 

" Tlicro is a strange command in your voice,” 
said the blind Avoman, " though its tones are sweet, 
j I have little mair to say. The Stuarts hae bei^jjl^ 
dethroned, and William and Mary reign in theiiT 
stead,—but nae mair Avord of the Covenant tlian if 
it Averc a dead letter. They hae taen the indulged 
clergy, and an Erastian General Assembly of the 
j ance pure and triumphant Kirk of Scotland, cveu 
into their A-^ery anns and boserris. (.)iir faithfu’ 
champions o’ the testimony agree e’en waur Avi’ 
this than Avi’ the open tyranny and apostasy of 
the persecuting times; for souls are hardened and 
deadened, and tl i mouths of fasting multitudes ai*© 
crammed Avi’ fizzcnless bran instead of the sweet 
Avord in season; and mony a hungry, starving crea¬ 
ture, Avhen he sits doAvn on a Sunday forenoon to 
get something that might warm him to the grea| 
Avork, has a dry clatter o’ morality driven about his 
lugs, and”- 

" In short,” said Morton, desirous to stop a dis¬ 
cussion Avhich the good old woman, as enthusiasti¬ 
cally attached to her religious profession as to the 
duties of humanity, might probably have indulged 
longer—" In short, you are not disposed to acqui¬ 
esce in this neAV government, and Burley is of the 
same epinion ? ” 

" Many of our brethren, sir, are of belief avo 
fought for the Covenant, and fasted, and prayed, 
and suffered for that grand national league, andv 
now we are like neither to see nor hear tell of that 
Avhich we suffered, and fought, and fasted, and 
prayed for. And anes it was thought something 
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;,:^ht be marie by bringing back the auld family on 
n hew bargain and a new bottom, as, after a’, when 
Vting James went awa, 1 understand the great 
|iiarrel of the English against him was in behalf of 
seven unhallowed prelates; and sae, tliough aepart 
of our people were free to join wi’ the present mo¬ 
del, and levied an armed regiment under the Yerl 
of Angus; yet our honest friend, and others that 
stude up for purity of doctrine and freedom of con¬ 
science, were determined to hear the breath o’ the 
Jacobites before they took part again tlicm, fearing 
to fa’ to the ground like a wall built with unslaked 
mortar, or from sitting between twa stools.” 

" They chose an odd quarter,” said Morton, 
from which to expect freedom of conscience and 
purity of doctrine.” 

0, dear sir!” said the landlady, ‘‘ the natural 
day-spring rises in the east, but the spiritual day¬ 
spring may rise in the north, for what wc blinded 
mortals ken.” 

And Burley went to the north to seek it I ” r«- 
if-e guest. 

‘Y ' ay, sir; and he saw Claver’se himsell, 
tliai^ ja’ Dundee now.” 

whac!” exclaimed Morton, in amazement; 1 
would have sworn that meeting would have been 
the last of one of their lives.” 

Na, na, sir;—in troubled times, as 1 under¬ 
stand,” said Mrs Maclure, “ there’s sudden changes j 
—Montgomery, and Ferguson, and mony ane mair 
that were King James’s gi’eatest faes, are on his 
side now. Claver’se spake our friend fair, and sent 
him to consult with Lord Evandale. But then there 
was a break-off, for Lord Evandale wadna look at, 
hear, or speak wi’ him; and now lie’s anes wud 
and aye waur, and roars for revenge again Lord 
Evandale, and will hear nought of onythiiig but 
buiTi and slay—and, 0, thae starts o’passion!-— 
the} unsettle his mind, and gie the enemy sair ad¬ 
vantages.” 

, The enemy!” said Morton—What enemy?” 

^ What enemy ? Are ye acquainted familiarly wi’ 
John Balfour o’ Burley, and dinna ken that he has 
had sair and frequent combats to sustain against 
the Evil One ? Did ye ever see him alone but the 
Bible was in his hand, and the drawn sword on his 
knee? did ye never sleep in the same room wi’ him, 
and hear him strive in his dreams with the delu¬ 
sions of Satan ? O, yc ken little o’ him, if ye have 
seen him only in fair daylight, for nae man can put 
the face upon his doleful visits and strifes that he 
can do. I hae seen liim, after sic a strife of agony, 
tremble, that an infant might hae held him, while 
the hair on his brow was drapping as fast as ever 
my puir thatched roof did in a heavy rain.”* 

As she spoke, Morton began to recollect the ap¬ 
pearance of Burley during his sleep in the hay-loft 
at Milnwood, the report of Cuddie that his senses 
had become impaired, and some whispers current 
among the Cameronians, who boasted frequently 
uf Burley’s soul-exercises, and his strifes with the 
foul fiend; which several circumstances led him to 
conclude that this man himself was a victim to those 
delus^^s, though his mind, naturally acute and for- 
ciblejilifot only disguised his superstition from those 
in whose opinion it might have discredited his judg¬ 
ment, but by exerting such a force as is said to be 
proper to those afflicted with epilepsy, could post¬ 
pone tlie fits which it occasioned until he was either 
freed from superintendence, or surrounded by such 


as held him more highly on account of tliese vi 
sitations- It was natural to .suppose, and could 
easily be inferred from the narrative of Mrs Mac 
lure, that disappointed ambition, wrecked hopes, 
and the downfall of the party which he had served 
with such desperate fidelity, were likely to aggra¬ 
vate enthusiasm into temporary insanity. It was 
indeed, no uncommon circumstance in those sin¬ 
gular times, that men like Sir Harry Vane, Harri¬ 
son, Overton, and otliers, themselves slaves to the 
wildest and most enthusiastic dreams, could, when 
mingling with the world, conduct themselves not 
only with good sense in difficulties, and courage 
in dangers, but with the most acute sagacity and 
determined valour. The subsequent }>art of Mrs 
Maclure’s information confiimcd Morton in these 
impressions. 

“ In tlie grey of the morning,” she said, my 
little I’eggy sail shew ye the gate to him before 
the sodgers are up. But yc maun let his hour of 
danger, as he ca’s it, be ower, afore ye venture on 
him in liis place of refuge. Foggy will tell ye when 
to venture in. She kens his ways weel, for whiles 
she carries him some little helps that he canna do 
without to sustain life.” 

And in what retreat, then,” said Morton, has. 
this unfortunate person found refuge?” 

An awsome place,” answered the blind woman, 
i ‘‘ as ever living creature took refuge in. They ca’ 
it the Black Linn of Linklater; it’s a doleful place, 
but he loves it abiiiio a’ others, because he has sae 
often been in safe hiding there; and it’s my belief 
lie prefers it to a tapestried chamber and a down 
bed. But ye ’ll see’t. 1 hae seen it mysell mony a 
day syne. I was a daft hempie lassie then, and little 
thought what was to come o’t. Wad ye elioosc ony 
thing, sir, ere yc betake j oursell to your rest, for 
ye maun stir wi’ the first dawn o’ the grey liglit ? ” 
Nothing more, my good mother,” said Morton; 
and they parted for the evening. 

Morton recommended himself to Heaven, threw 
himself on the bed, heard, between sleeping and 
waking, the trampling of tlie dragoon horses at the 
riders’ return from their patrol, and then slept 
I soundly after such painful agitation. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

The darksome cave they enter, where tliey found 
The accursed man, low sittimj on the ground, 

Musing full siidly in hb sullen mind. Spknseb. 

As the morning began to appear on the iiioun- 
tarns, a gentle knock was heard at the door of the 
humble apartment in which Morton slept, and a 
girlish treble voice asked him from witliout, “ If 
he wad please gang to the Linn or the folk raise?” 

He arose upon the invitation, and, dressing him¬ 
self hastily, went forth and joined his little guide. 
The mountain maid tript lightly before him, through 
the grey haze, over hill and moor. It was a wild 
and varied walk, unmarked by any regular or dis¬ 
tinguishable track, and keeping, upon the whole, 
the direction of the ascent of the brook, though 
without tracing its windings. The landscape, as 
they advanced, became waster and more wild, until 
nothing but heath and rock encumbered the side of 
the valley. 

Is the place still distant?” said Morton. 
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** Nearly a mile off, ’ answered the girl. We’ll security, prevented him from looking around 
be there helive.” till, having descended nigh twenty feet^.j^iiejBg 

And do you often go this wild journey, my little sixty or seventy above the pool whicli received tlie 
maid 1 ” fall, his guide made a pause, and he again found 

‘‘ When grannie sends me wi’ milk and meal to himself by her side in a situation that appeared 
the Linn,” answered the child. equally re man tic and precarious. They were nearly 

And are you not afraid to travel so wild a road opposite to the waterfall, and in point of level situ- 
alone ?” ated at about one-quarter’s depth from the point ol 

Hout na, sir,” replied the guide ; “ nae living the cliff over which it thundered, and three-fourtlu 
creature would touch sic a bit thing as I am, and of the height above the dark, deep, and restless 
grannie says we need never fear onything else when | pool which received its fall. Both these tremen- 
we are doing a gude turn.” dous points,— the first shoot, namely, of the yet 

“ Strong in innocence as in triple mail !” said unbroken stream, and the deep and sombre abyss 
Morton to himself, and followed her steps in si- into which it w’as emptied,—were full before him, 
lence. as w'ell as the whole continuous stream of billowy 

They soon came to a decayed thicket, where froth, which, dashing from the one, was eddying 
brambles and thorns^ supplied the room of the oak and boiling in the otl.'er. They were so near tliis j 
and birches of which it had once consisted. Here grand phenomenon that they w^ere covered with its 
the guide turned short off the open heath, and, by j spray, and w’ell-nigh deafened by the incessant I 
a sheep-track, conducted Morton to the brook. A j roar. But crossing in the very front of the fall, | 
hoarse and sullen roar liad in part prepared him j and at scarce three yards distance from the cata- ; 
for the scene which presented itself, yet it was not j ract, an old oak-tree, flung across the chasiji in a | 
to be viewed without surprise, and even terror, manner that seemed accidental, formed a I 

When he emerged from the devious path which of fearfully narrow dimensions and uncertain ^jot- j 
conducted him through the thicket, he found him- ing. The upper end of the tree rested on the I 
self placed on a ledge of flat rock, projecting over ! platform on which they stood—the lower or up- j 
one side of a chasm not less than a hundred feet ! rooted extremity extended behind a projection on j 
deep, where the dark mountain-stream made a j the opposite side, and was secured, Morton's eye ; 
decided and rapid shoot over the precipice, and j could not discover where. From behind the same j 
was swallowed up by a deep, black, yawning gulf, i projection glimmered a strong red light, which, i 
The eye in vain sti'ove to see tlie bottom of the | glancing in the waves of the falling water, and 
fall; it could catch but one sheet of foaming uproar i tinging them partially with crimson, had a strange 
and sheer descent, until the view was obstructed | preternatural and sinister effect when contrasted 
by the projecting crags which enclosed the bottom j with the beams of the rising sun, which glanced on i 
of the watcu'fall, and hid I'ruin sight the dark pool i the first broken waves of the fall, though even its ' 
which received its tortured waters. Far beneath, j meridian s})lendour could not gain the third of its 
at the distance of perliajis a rpuuier of a mile, the | full depth. When he had looked around him for a 
eye caught the winding of the stream as it emerged i moment, the gk’l again pulled his sleeve, and point- 
into a more open course. But, for that distance, | ing to the ouk and the projecting point beyond it j 
they w'ero lost to sight as much as if a cavern had ^ (for hearing 8|>ecch was now out of the questionj^ 1 
been arched over them ; and indeed the steep and ! indicated tliiit tliere lay his farther passage, | 

projecting ledges of rock through which they i Morton gazed at her with surprise; for altiioi^j^-j 
w'ouiid their way in darkness, were very nearly ! he well Imew that the persecuted presbyterians had j 
closing and over-roofing their coursic. in the preceding reigns sought refuge among dells j 

While Morton gazed at this scene of tumult, and tliickets, caves and cataracts—in spots the ' 
which seemed, by the aiirrounding tliickets and the most extraordinary and secluded —although he had 
clefts into which the water deacende.d, to seek to ' heard of the champions of the Covenant, who had 
hide itself from every eye, his little attendant, as | long abidden beside Dobs-linn on the wild heights 
she stood beside liim on the platform of rock which i of Ikdmoodie, and others who had been concealed 
commanded the best view of the fall, pulled him | in the yet more temfic cavern called Creehope- 
by the sleeve, and said, in a tone which ho could linn, in the parish of Closeburn,^—yet his imagi- ! 
not hear without stooping his car near the speaker, ; nation had neve, exactly figured out the hon’ors of | 
“ Hear till him ! Eh ! hear till him! ” j such a residence, and he was surprised how tlie j 


Morton listened more attentively, and out of the j 
very abyss into which the brook fell, and amidst j 
the tumultuary souuds of the cataract, thought he 
could distinguish shouts, screams, and even articu¬ 
late w'ords, as if the tortured demon of the stream 
had been mingling his complaints with tlie roar of 
bis broken waters. 

" This is the way,” said the little girl; “ follow 
me, gin ye please, sir, but tak tent to your feet; ” 
and, with the daring agility which custom had ren¬ 
dered easy she vanished from the platform on 
which she stood, and, by notches and slight projec¬ 
tions in the rock, scrambled down its face into the 
chasm which it overhung. Steady, bold, and active, 
Morton hesitated not to follow her ; but the neces¬ 
sary attention to secure his hold and footing in a 
tlescent where both foot and hand were needful for 


strange and romantic scene which he now saw had 
remained concealed from him, while a curious in¬ 
vestigator of such natural phenomena. But he 
readily conceited, Uiat, lying in a remote and wild 
district, and being destined as a place of conceal 
ment to the persecuted preachers and professors of 
uon-conformity, the secret of its existence was 
carefully preserved by the few shepherds to whom 
it might be known. 

As, breaking fioim these meditations, he l^gan 
to consider how he should traverse tlie doubtful 
and terrific bridge, wliich, skirted by the cai||bade, 
and rendered wet and slippery by its coustant 
drizzle, traversed the chasm above sixty feet from 
the bottom of the fall, his guide, as if to give him 

1 B*e Note Z ~-rAe HeU eats qfthc Ctfvtnantgrs 
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l^curai^e, tript over and back without the least hesi- 
«k»tti^JEn' 7 ing for a momeuc the little bare feet 
^whicb caught a safer hold of the rugged side of the 
oak than he could pretend to with his heavy boots, 

, Morton nevertheless resolved to attempt fiie pas- 
I sage, and, 6xing his eye firm on a stationary object 
i on the other side, without allowing his head to be- 
1 come giddy, or his attention to be distracted by the 
j flash, the foam, and tlie roar of tlie waters around 
him, lie strode steadily and safely along the un¬ 
certain bridge, and reached the mouth of a small 
cavern on tlie farther side of the torrent. Here he 
paused ; for a light, proceeding from a fire of red- 
hot charcoal, permitted him to sec tlie interior of 
the cave, and enabled liim to contemplate tlie ap¬ 
pearance of its inliabitant, by whom he Iiimself 
could not bo so readily distinguished, being con¬ 
cealed by the shadow of the rock. What lie ob¬ 
served would by no means liave encouraged a less 
determined man to proceed with the task which he 
had undertaken. 

, lliu'lcy, only altered from what he had been for- 
by the addition of a grisly beard, stood in 
I "j midst of the cave, with his clasped Bible in one 
m ‘‘^^d his drawn sword in the other. Ilia fi- 
i, dimly niddied by the light of the red charcoal, 
seemed that of a fiend in the lurid atmosphere 
of Pandemonium, and his gestures and words, as 
far as they could be heard, seemed equally violent 
and iiTegular. All alone, and in a place of al¬ 
most unapproachable seclusion, his dciueauour was 
that of a man who strives for life and death with 
a mortal enemy. “ lla ! lui! — there — there! ” 
he exclaimed, accompanying each word with a 
thrust, urged with his whole force against the im¬ 
passible and empty air—Did I not tell thee so? 
r— I have resisted, and thou fieest from me! — 
'^owal as thou art—come in all thy terrors— 
TK^e l’ ith mine own evil deeds, wliich render thee 
^ stri > of all—there is enough betwixt the 
M 'M)8 book to rescue me !—What mutter- 
of grey hairs?—It was M’ell done to slay 
! linn—the more ripe the corn, the readier for the 
I sickle.—Art gone? art gone?—I have ever known 
thee hut a coward—ha! ha! ha! ” 

I With these wild exclamations he sunk the point 
i of his sword, and remained standing still in the 
I same posture, like a maniac whose fit is over. 

“ The dangerous time is by now,” said the little 
girl who had followed; it seldom lasts beyond 
the time tliat the sun’s ower the hill; ye may gang 
in and speak wi’ him now. I ’ll wait for you at the 
other side of the linn; he canna hide to see twa 
! folk at anes.’^ 

' Slowly and cautiously, and keeping constantly 
; upon his guard, Morton presented himself to the 
! view of his old associate in command. 

1 ** What ! comest thou again when thine hour is 

I overt” was his first exclamation; and flourishing 
I his sword aloft, his countenance assumed an ex- 
I pression in which ghastly terror seemed mingled 
I with the rage of a demoniac. 

“ I am come, Mr Balfour,” said Morton, in a 
steady ^d composed tone, “ to renew an acquaint¬ 
ance;^ has been broken off since the fight of 
Bothw^h Bridge.” 

As soon as. Burley became aware that Morton was 
before him in person—an idea which he caught 
with marvellous celerity—-he at once exerted that 
mastership over his heated and enthusiastic imagi¬ 


nation, the power of enforcing which was a most 
striking part of his extraordinary character. He 
sunk his sword-point at once, and as he stole if 
composedly into the scabbard, he muttered some* 
thing of the damp and cold wliich sent an old sol* 
dier to his fencing exercise, to prevent liis blood 
from chilling. This done, he proceeded in the cold 
determined manner which was peculiar to his ordi¬ 
nary discourse. 

“ Thou hast tarried long, Henry Morton, and hast 
not come to the vintage before the twelfth hour has 
struck. Art thou \ et willing to take the right hand 
of fellowsliip, and be one witli those who look not 
to thrones or dynasties, but to the rule of Scripture, 
for their directions ? ” 

‘‘ I am surprised,” said Morton, evading the di¬ 
rect answer to his question, that you should have 
known me after so many years.” 

‘‘ The features of those who ouglit to act with me 
are engraved on my heart,” answered Burley; “ and 
few but Silas Morton's son durst have follow'cd me 
into this my castle of retreat. Scest thou that di’aw- 
bridge of Nature’s own construction?” he added, 
pointing to the prostrate oak-tree—‘‘ one spurn of 
ray foot, and it is overwhelmed in the abyss below, 
bidding focmen on tlie fartlicr side stand at defiance, 
and leaving enemies on this at the mercy of one 
who never yet met his equal in single fight.” 

Of such defences,” said Morton, “ 1 should 
have thought yon would now have had little need.” 

‘‘ Little need?” said Burley, impatiently—*^What 
little need, when incarnate fiends are combined 
against me on earth, and Sat ban himself—But it 
matters not,” added he, checking himself—‘^Knough 
that 1 like my place of refuge — my cave of Adul- 
1am, and would not change its rude ribs of lime¬ 
stone rock for the fair chambers of the castle of 
the Earls of Torwood, with their broad bounds and 
barony. Thou, unless the foolish fe\'er-fit be over, 
mayst think differently.” 

“It was of those very possessions I came to 
speak,” said Morton ; “ and 1 doubt not to find 
Mr Balfour the same rational and reflecting per- 
.son which I knew him to be in times when zeal dis¬ 
united brethren.” 

“ Ay?” said Burley —indeed ?—Is such truly 
your hope?—wilt thou express it more plainly?” 

“In a word, then,” said Morton, you have 
exercised, by means at which I can guess, a secret 
but most prejudicial influence over the fortunes of 
Lady Margaret Belleiideii and her grand-daughter, 
and in favour of tliat base, oppressive apostate, 
Basil Olifant, whom the law, deceived by thy ope¬ 
rations, has placed in possession of their lawful pro¬ 
perty.” 

“ Sayest thou ? ” said Balfour. 

“ I do say so,” replied Morion; “ and face to 
face you will not deny what you have vouched by 
your handwriting.” 

“And suppose 1 deny it not?” said Balfour,— 
“ and suppose that thy eloquence were found equal 
to persuade me to retrace the steps I have taken on 
matured resolve, what will be tliy meed ? Dost thou 
still hope to possess the fair-haii-ed girl, with her 
wide and rich inheritance ? ” 

“Ihave no such hope,” answered Morton, calmly. 

“ And for whom, tlien, hast thou ventured to dc 
this great thing, to seek to rend tlie prey from the 
valiant, to bring forth food from the den of the li(m 
and to extract sweetness from the maw of the d© 
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vourcr ?—For whose sake hast thou undertaken to 
read this riddle, more hard than Samson^s?” 

‘‘ For Lord Evan dale’s, and that of his bride,” 
replied Morton, firmly. " Think better of man¬ 
kind, Mr Balfour, and believe there are some who 
are willing to sacrifice their happiness to that of 
others.” 

Then, as my soul liveth,” replied Balfour, "tliou 
art, to wear beard, and back a horse, and draw a 
sword, the tamest and most gall-less puppet that 
ever sustained injury unavenged. What! thou 
wouldst help that accursed Evan dale to the arms 
of the woman that thoii Invest?—thou wouldst en¬ 
dow them with w’tialth and with heritages, and thou 
think’st that there lives another man, offended even 
more deeply than thou, yet equally cold-livered and 
mean-spirited, craw ling upon the face of the eai*th, 
and hast dared to suppose that one other to be John 
Balfoui-?” 

“ For my own feelings,” said Morton, composed¬ 
ly, I am answ'CKible to none but Heaven— To 
you, Mr Balfour, I should suppose it of little con- 
Bocpience wliether Basil Olifant or Lord Evandale 
possess these estates.” 

Thou art deceived,” said Burley. Both are 
indeed in outer darkness, and strangers to the light, 
as he whose eyes have never been opened to the 
day;—but this Basil Olifant is a Nabal—a Bemas 
— a base churl, whose wealth and power are at the 
disposal of him who can threaten to deprive him of 
them. He became a professor because he was de¬ 
prived of these lands of Tillictudlern—he turned 
a papist to obtain possession of them—he called 
himself an Erastian, that he might not again lose 
tiiem, and he w'ill become what 1 list while I have 
in my power the document that may deprive liim 
of them. These lands are a hit between his jaws 
and a hook in his nostiils, and the rein and the Ime 
ai’e in my hands to guide them as 1 think meet; 
and his tliey shall therefore he, unless I had as¬ 
surance of bestowing them on a sure and sincer(.‘ 
friend. But Lord Evandale is a malignant, of heart 
like flint, and brow like adamant; the goods of the 
world fail on him like leaves on the frost-bound 
earth, and unmoved ho will see them whirled oft* 
by the first wind. The heathen virtues of such as 
lio are more dangerous to i>s than the sordid cupi¬ 
dity of those who, governed by tlieir interest, must 
follow where it leads, and who, therefore, them¬ 
selves the slaves of avarice, may be compelled to 
w ork in the vineyard, w ere it hut to earn the wages 
of sin.” 

This might have been all well some years since,” 
replied Morton; “ and 1 could understand your 
argument, although 1 could never acquiesce in its 
justice. But at this crisis it seems useless to you 
to persevere in keeping up an influence which can 
no longer be directed to an useful purpose. The 
land has peace, liberty, and freedom of conscience 
^ and what would you more ? ” 

“ More I ” exclaimed Burley, again unsheathing 
his sword^ with a vivacity which nearly made Mor¬ 
ton start. Look at tlie notches upon that weapon; 
they are three in number, are they not?” 

‘‘ It seems so,” answered Morton; “ but what of 
tliat?” 

“ The fragment of steel that parted from this 
firet gap, rested on the skull of the perjured traitor 
who first introduced Episcopacy into Scotland;— 
this second notch was made in the rib-bone of an 


impious villain, the boldest and best soldier ^ 
upheld the prelatic cause at Druniclog;—this thi® i 
was broken on the steel head-piece of the captain i 
w'ho defended the Chapel of Holyrood when the 
people rose at the Revolution—I cleft him to the : 
teeth through steel and bone. It has done great ! 
deeds this little weapon, and each of these blows 
W'as a deliverance to the church. This sword,” he | 
said, again sheathing it, has yet more to do—to } 
weed out this base and pestilential heresy of Eras- 
tianism—to vindicate the true liberty of the Kirk ! 
in her purity—to restore the Covenant in its glory, [ 
—then let it moulder and rust beside the bones of I 
its master.”^ 

You have neither men nor means, Mr Balfour, I 
to disturb the Government as now settled,” argued : 
Morton; ‘‘ the people are in general satisfied, ex- j 
cepting only the gentlemen of the Jacobite interest; i 
and surely you would not join witli those who would I 
only use you for their own purposes ? ” 

“ It is they,” answered Burley, “ tliat should 
soi'vo ours. I went to the camp of the malignaw ; 
Claver’se, as the future King of Israel sought t?ie“ | 
land of the Philistines ; I arranged with him''^a 
rising, and, but for the villain Evandale, the Eras- 
tiaiis ere now had been driven from the w'est—I 
could slay him,” ho added, with a vindictive scowl, 
w'ere he grasping the horns of the altar I ” He 
j then proceeded in a calmer tone: If thou, son of 
' mine ancient comrade, wert suitor for thyself to this 
! Edith Belleuden, and wei’t willing to put thy hand ' 

I to the great work with zciil equal to thy courage, 
i think not 1 would prefer the friendship of Basil Oli¬ 
fant to thine ; thou shouldst then have the means 
tliat this document” (lie produced a parchment) “ af¬ 
fords, to place her in possession of the lands of her 
fathers. This have 1 longed to say to thee ever since 
I saw thee fight the good fight so strongly at the fa¬ 
tal Bridge. The maiden loved thee, and thou her.” , 
Morton replied finnly—“ 1 will not dissemble 
, with you, Mr Balfour, even to gain a good end. 1 | 

I came in hopes to persuade you to do a deed of ju.*** 
j tice to others, not to gain any selfish end of mjT * 
j own. I have failed—1 grieve for your sake, more ; 

; than for the loss which others will sustain by yeiir ! 

I injustice.” x 

You refuse my proffer, then?” said Burley, 
with kindling eyes. 

“ I do,” said Morton. “ Would you be really, as 
you are desirous to be thought, a man of honour 
and conscience, you would, regardless of all other 
considerations, restore that parchment to Lord 
Evandale, to be used for the advantage of the law¬ 
ful heir.” 

Sooner shall it perish! ” said Balfour ; and 
casting the deed into the heap of red charcoal be¬ 
side him, pressed it down with the heel of his hoot. 

While it smoked, shrivelled, and craclded in the 
flames, Morton sprung forward to snatch it,‘and 
Burley catchmg hold of him, a stinggle ensued. 
Both were strong men, but although Morton was 
much the more active and younger of the two, yet 
Balfour was the most powerful, and effectually pre¬ 
vented lum from rescuing the deed until it was fair¬ 
ly reduced to a cinder. Tliey then quitted la^ oJ 
each oilier, and the enthusiast, rendered fiercer by 
the contest, glared on Morton with an eye express 
sive of frantic revenge. 


1 S«e X^ote 2 A,—f redjctknw qf the Cavenanicrs. 
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Thou hast my secret,” he exclaimed; “ thou 
^HmuSt'he mine, or die! ” 

^ I contemn your tlireats,” said Morton; I pity 
you, and leave you,” 

But, as he turned to retii*e, Burley stept before 
him, pushed the oak>trunk from its resting place, 
and as it fell thundering and crashing into the abyss 
beneath, drew his sword, and cried out, with a voice 
that rivalled the roar of the cataract and the thun¬ 
der of the falling oak,—Now thou art at bay I— 
fight—yield, or die I” and standing in the mouth of 
tlie cavern, he flourished his naked sword. 

I wUl not fight witli the man that preserved 
my father’s life,” said Morton;—“ I have not yet 
learned to say the words, 1 yield; and my life 1 will 
rescue as I l^t can.” 

So speaking, and ere Balfour was aware of his pur¬ 
pose, he sprung past him, and exerting that youth¬ 
ful agility of which he possessed an uncommon 
share, leaped clear across the fearful chasm w'hich 
divided the mouth of the cave from the projecting 
!k on thie opposite side, and stood there safe and 
from his incensed enemy. He immediately 


, mscen 


. ^scended the ravine, and, as he turned, saw Burley 
"/stand for an instant aghast with astonishment, and 
« then, with the frenzy of disappointed mge, rush 
into the interior of liis cavern. 

It was not difficult for him to perceive that this 
imhappy man’s mind had been so long agitated by 
desperate schemes and sudden disiippointments, 
that it had lost its equipoise, and that there was 
now in his conduct a shade of Imiacy, not tlio less 
striking, from the vigour and craft with wliich he 
pursued his wild designs. Morton soon joined his 
^de, who had been terrified by the fall of the oak. 
This he represented as accidental; and she assured 
him in return, that the inhabitant of the cave 
would i yperience no inconvenience from it, being 
alwayl; rovided with materials to construct another 
briw t 

* ad ventures of the momiug were not yet 

As they approached the hut, the little girl 
made an exclamation of surprise at seeing her grand¬ 
mother groping her way towards them, at a greater 
distance from her home than she could have been 
supposed capable of travelling. 

^ 0, sir, sir! ” said the old woman, when she heard 
them approach, “ gin e’er ye loved Lord Evandale, 
help now, or never 1—God be praised that left my 
hearing when he took my poor eye-sight 1—Come 
this way—this way; and 0! tread lightly.—Peggy, 
hinny, gang saddle the gentleman’s horse, and lead 
him caniiily ahint the thorny shaw, and bide him 
there.” 

She conducted him to a small window, through 
which, himself unobserved, he could see two dra¬ 
goons seated at their morning draught of ale, and 
conversing earnestly together. 

“ The more I think of it,” said the one, " tlie less 
I like it, Inglis. Bvandalc was a good officer, and 
the soldier’s firiend; and though we were punished j 

for the muflny at Tillietudlem, yet, by-, Frank, j 

you must own we deserved it.” 

n seize me, if I forgive him for it, 
tl»<jSt replied the o^er; and I tliink I can sit 
in hii skirts now.” 

Why* man, you should forget and forgive— 
Better take the start with him along wiik the rest, 
and join the ranting Highlanders. We liave all eat 
King James’s bread.” 


an 


Thou art an ass. The start, as you call it, Will 
never happen; tlie day’s put off. Halliday’s seen 
a ghost, or Miss Bellenden’s fallen sick of the pip, 
or some blasted nonsense or another; the thing wm 
never keep two da 3 rs longer, and the first bird that 
sings out will get the reward.” 

That’s true, too,” answered his comrade; ** and 
will this fellow—this Basil Olifant, pay handsome¬ 
ly?” 

Like a prince, man,” said Inglis. ‘‘ Evandale 
is the man on earth whom he hates worst; and he 
fears him, besides, about some law business, and 
were he once rubbed out of the way, all, he thinks, 
will be his own.” 

" But shall we liave warrants and force enough?” 
said tlie other fellow. " Few people here will stir 
against ray lord, and we may find him witli some 
of our own fellows at his back.” 

“ Thou’rt a cowardly fool, Dick.” returned Inglis; 
“ he is living quietly down at Fairy-Knowe to avoid 
suspicion. Olifant is a magistrate, and will have 
some of his own people that he can trust along with 
him. There are us two, and the Laird says ho can 
get a desperate fighting whig fellow called Quintiii 
Mackell, that has an old grudge at Evandale.” 

" Well, well, you are my officer, you know,” said 
the private, with true military conscience, "‘and if 
anything is wrong”- 

“ I ’ll take the blame,” said Inglis. “ Come, an¬ 
other pot of aJe, and let us to Tillietudlem.—Here, 
blind Bess! why, where the devil has tlie old hag 
crept to?” 

Delay them as long as you can,” whispered 
Morton, as he thrust liis purse into tlie hostess’s 
hand; ‘‘ all depends on gaining time.” 

Then, walkiiig swiftly to tlie place where tlie girl 
held his horse ready, ‘‘To Faiiy-Knowe 1—no; 
alone I could not protect them.— I must instautiiy 
to Glasgow. Wittenbold, the commandant there, 
will readily give mo the support of a troop, and 
procure me the countenance of the civil power. I 
must drop a caution as I pass.—Come, Moorkopf,” 
he said, addressing his horse as he mounted him—- 
“ this day must try your breath and speed ” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

Yet could lie not his closing eyes withdravr, 

Though less and less of Enuly he saw; 

Bo, speechless for a little space he lay, 

Then gi-asp’d the hand ho held, imd sigh’d his soul 
away. Palamcn and Arcite. 

The indisposition of Edith confined her to bed 
during the eventful day on wliicli she had received 
such an unexpected shock from the sudden appari¬ 
tion of Morton. Next morning, however, she was 
reported to be so much better, that Lord Evandale 
resumed his purpose of leaving Fairy-Knowe. At 
a late hour in the forenoon, Lady Emily entered 
the apartment of Edith with a peculiar gravity of 
manner. Having received and paid tlio compli¬ 
ments of the day, she observed it would be a i?ad 
one for her, though it would relieve Miss Bellen- 
den of an encumbrance—“ My brother leaves ua 
to-day. Miss Bellenden.” 

« L^ves us! ” exclaimed Edith in surprise | “ for 
his own house, 1 trust?” 

" I have reason to think ho meditates a more 
52 
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distant journey,*^ answered Lady Emily ; “ he has j 
little to detaW him in this coun^/* j 

Good Heaven 1** exclaimed Edith, why was 1 
born to become the wreck of all that ia manly and 
noble I What can be done to stop him from running 
headlong on mini I will come down instantly— 
Say that I hnplore he will not depart until I speak 
with him.” 

It will be in vain, Miss Bellenden; but I will 
execute your commission and she left the room 
as formally as she had entered it, and informed her 
brother. Miss Bellenden was so much recovered as 
to propose coming down stairs ere he went away. 
** I suppose,” she added, pettishly, the prospect 
of being speedily released from om* company has 
wroi^ht a cure on her shattered nerves.” 

" ^ster,” said Lord Evandalc, “ you are unjust, 
if not envious.” 

Unjust I may be, Evaiidale, but 1 should not 
have dreamt,” glancing her eye at a mirror, of 
being thought envious without better cause.—But 
let us go to the old lady; she is making a feast in 
i the other room, which might have dined all your 
! troop when yon had one.” 

I Lord Evandalo accompanied her in silence to tlie 
j parlour, for he knew it wjus in vain to contend witli 
I her prepossessions and oft’ended pride. They found 
I the table covered with refreshments, an'anged iin- 
' der the careful inspection of Lady Margaret. 

“ Ye could hardly weel be said to breakfast this 
morning, ray Lord Evandale, and ye maun e’en 
partake of a small collation before ye ride, such as 
this poor house, whose inmak's are so much in- 
debte<l to you^ can provide in their present eir- 
I cumstances. I'or my ain part, 1 like to see young 
folk take some refection before they ride out upoti 
their sports or their affairs, and I said as much to 
his most sacred Majesty when he breakfasted at 
Tillietudlera in the year of grace sixteen hundred 
and fifty-one J and his most sacred Majesty was 
pleased to reply, drinking to my health at the same 
time in a flagon of Rhenish wine, * Lady Margaret, 
ve speak like a Highland oracle.’. These were his 
Majesty’s very words; so that your lordship may 
judge whether t have not good authority to press 
young folk to partake of their vivers.” 

It may be well supposed that much of the good 
lady’s speech failed Lord Evandale’s ears, which 
were then employed in listening for the light step 
of Edith. His absence of mind on tins occasion, 
however natural, cost him very dear. While Lady 
Margaret was plajing the kind hostess, a part she 
delighted and excelled in, slie was intemipted by 
John Gudyill, who, in the natural phrase for an¬ 
nouncing an inferior to the mistress of a family, 
said, ** There was ane wanting to speak to her led- 
dyship.” 

Anel what and Has he nae name? Ye speak 
as if I kept a shop, and was to come at everybdy’s 
whistle.” 

** Yes, he has a name,” answered John, " but 
your leddyship likesjll to hear’t,” 

What is it, you fool 1” 

" It’s Calf-Gihbie, my leddy,” said John, in a 
tone rather above the pitch of decorous respect, 
on wliidi he occasionally trespassed, confiding in 
his merit as an ancient servant of tlie family, and 
a faithful follower of their humble fortunes—-** It's 
Calf-Gibbie, an yottr leddysliip will haeH, that 
keeps Edie Henshaw’s kve down yonder at the 


Brigg-ond—that *8 him that wa« Gnse-Oibble 
Tillietudlem, and gaed to tlie wappinsliaw, ana 
tliat”- 

** Hold your peace, John,” said the old lady, 
rising in dignity j ** you are vei^ insolent to think 
1 wad speak wi’ a person like tliat. Let him tell bis 
business to you or Mrs Headrigg.” 

He’ll no liear o* that, my leddy; he says, them 
that sent him bade him gie tlie thing to your leddy- 
ship’s ain hand direct, or to Lord Evandale’s, he 
wots na whilk. But, to say tlie truth, he’s far frae 
fresh, and he’s but an idiot an he were.” 

Then turn him out,” said Lady Mai'garet, **and 
tell him to come back to-raorrow when he is sfiber. 

1 suppose he comes to crave some benevolence, as 
an ancient follower o’ the house.” 

Take eneugh, my leddy, for he’s a* in rags, poor 
creature.” 

Gudyill made anotlicr attempt to get at Gibbie’s 
commission, whicli was indeed of the last import¬ 
ance, being a few lines from Morton to Lord Evan¬ 
dale, acquainting liiiu witli the danger in which . 
stood from the practices of Olifant, and exl)oi’tii|fg 
him cither to instant flight, or else to come to Glas¬ 
gow and sun’onder himself, where he could assure j 
liirn of protection. This billet, hastily written, he j 
intrusted to Gibbie, whom he saw feeding his herd 
beside tlie bridge, and backed witli a couple of dol¬ 
lars his desire that it might instantly be delivered 
into the hand to ^»'hicli it was addressed. 

But it was decreed that Goose-Gibbio’s interme¬ 
diation, wlietlier as an emissary or as a man-at-arms, I 
should be unfortunate to tlie family of Tillietudlem* 
He unluckily tamed so long at the ale-house, to 
prove if his employer’s coin was good, that, when 
lie appeared at Fairy-Knowe, tlio little sense whicli 
nature had given him was eflcctually drowned in 
ale and brandy, and instead of asking for Lord ■ 
Evandale, he demanded to speak with Lady Mar- ’ 
garet, whose name was more familiar to his ear. 
Being refused admittance to lier presence, he stag -1 
gored away with the letter undelivered, perversoR T 
faithful to Morton’s instructions in the only point j 
ill which it would have been well had he de|)arted i 
from them. 

A few minutes after he was gone, Edith entejed 
the apartment. Lord Evandale and she met with 
mutual embarrassment, whicli Lady Margaret, w iio 
only kne\v in general that their union had beer 
postponed by her gram 1-daughter’s indisposition, 
bet down to the hasi:fnliiess of a bride and brid<‘- 
groom, and, to place them at ease, began to talk 
to Lady Emily on indifferent topics. At this mo¬ 
ment, Edith, v'ith a countenance as pale as death, 
muttered, rather tluui whispered, to Lord Evan¬ 
dale, a request te spcuk with him. He offered hia 
arm, and supporuM her into the small anteroom, 
whicli, as we have notic.ed before, opened from the 
parlour. He placed h<‘r in a chair, and, taking one 
liimself, aw aited the opening of tlie conversation. 

** I am distressed, my lord,” were the first words 
she was able to articulate, and those with diffi¬ 
culty ; ** 1 scarce know wliat 1 would say, nor how ' 
to speak it.” ^ j 

** If I have any share in occasioning your uflfei- ' 
ness,” said Lord Kvandale, mildly, ** you will soon, 
Edith, be releaseii from it” 

** You are determined, flien, my lord,” she re¬ 
plied, ** to run this desperate course with desperate 
men, in spite of your own better reason—-in ^te 
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^ -our friendfl* entreaties—in spite of tlie almost 
firievitoie ruin which yawns before you ? ” 

Forgive me, Miss Bellenden j even your soli¬ 
citude on my account must not detain rae when ray 
honour calls. My hoi’ses stand rofidy saddled, my 
servants are pi’epared, tiie signal i'or rising will be 
given so soon as I reach Kilsyth—If it is my fate 
that calls me, 1 will not slum meeting it. It will 
be something,’’ he said, taking her hand, ‘‘ to die 
deserving your compassion, since I cannot gain your 
love.” 

0, my lord, remain!” said Edith, in a tone 
which went to his heart; “ time may explain the 
strange circumstance which has shocked me so 
much ; my agitated nerves may recover their tran¬ 
quillity. 0, do not rush on death and ruin ! remain 
to be our prop and stay, and hope everything from 
time! ” 


It is too late, Edith,” answered Lord Evan- 
lale; and I were most ungenerous could 1 prac¬ 
tise on the warmth and kindliness of your feelings 
me. 1 know you cannot love me; nervous 
f strong as to conjure up the appearance 

f the dead or absent, indicates a predilection too 
powerful to give way to friendship and gratitude 
alone. But were it otherwise, the die is now cast.” 

As he spoke thus, Cuddie burst into tbe room, 
terror and haste in his countenance. 0, my lor<l, 
hide yoursell 1—they hae beset the outlets o’ the 
house,” was his fii'st exclamation. 

They? Who?” said Lord Evaudalc. 

■ “ A party of horse, lieaded by Basil (llifant,” an- 
, swered Cuddie. 

■ 0, hide yourself, my lord!” echoed Edith, in 
! an agony of terror. 

I T will not, by Heaven!” answered Lord Evan- 
1 dale. /"/Vhat right has the villain to assail me, 

I or steB. 1 ^' passage ? 1 will make my w'ay, w'ere he 
j backcf ^ a regiment I Tell Halliday and Hunter 
i to the horses—And now, farewell, Edith !” 

^ i^ed her in his arms, and kissed her teiider- 
tlien bui'stiiig from his sister, who, with Lady 
Margaret, endeavoured to detain him, rushed out 
and mounted his liorse. 

All w'as in confusion—the women shrieked and 
liiUTied in consternation to the front w indows of tlie 
house, from which they could see a small party of 
horsemen, of vvlioin two only seemed soldiers. They 
were on the open ground before Cuddie’s cottage, 
at the bottom of the descent from the house, and 
showed caution in approaching it, if uncertain of 
the strength within. 

He may escape 1 he may escape! ” said Edith; 
“ 0, w^ould he but take the by-road!” 

But Lord Evandale, detcriiimed to face a danger 
wdiich his liigh spirit undervalued, commanded his 
servants to follow' him, and rode composedly dow n 
the avenue. Old Gudyill ran to ann himself, and 
Cuddie snatched down a gun which was kept for 
the protection of the house, and, although on foot, 
follow'ed Lord Evandale, 11 was in vain his wife, 
who had hurried up on the alann, hung by his 
skirt8,v^Eeatei]iing him with death by the sword or 
halte;^' J ^neddling witli other folk’s matters. 

H** yoiir peace, ye -! ” said Cuddie, “and 

that’s braid Scotch, or I wotiia what is j is it ither 
folk’s matters to see Lord Evandale murdered be¬ 
fore my face?” and down tlie amiue he marched. 
But considering on the way that he. composed the 
whole infantry, as John Gudyill liad not appeared. 


he took his vantage ground behind the hedgCj ham 
mered his flint, cocked his piece, and, taking a long 
aim at Laird Basil, as he was called, stood prompt 
for action. 

As soon as Lord Evandale appeared, Olifani’s 
party spread themselves a little, as if preparing to 
enclose him. Their leader stood fast, supported by 
three men, two of wdiom were dragoons, the third 
in dress and appeai’ance a countryman, all well 
armed. But the strong figure, stern features, and 
resolved manner of the third attendant, made hini 
seem the most fornnda])le of tlie party; and w'ho- 
ever had before seen liim, could have no difficulty 
in recognising Balfour of Burley. 

“ Follow me,’’ said Lord Evandale to lus ser¬ 
vants, “ and if we are forcibly opposed, do as I do.” 
He advanced at a liand gallop towards OUfaiitj and 
was in tlie act of demanding why he had thus be¬ 
sot the road, when Olifaiit called out, “ Shoot the 
traitf»r!” and the whole four fired their carabines 
upon tlie unfortunate nobleman. He rcclerl in the 
saddle, advanced liis hand to the iiolster, and drew* 
a pistol, but, unable to dLscharge it, f(3ll from his 
horse mortally wounded. His servants had pr<? 
sen ted their carabines. Ilimter fired at random; 
hut Halliday, who was an intrejiid fellow, took aim 
at Inglis, and shot him dead on the spot. At the 
same instant, a shot, from behind the hedge, still 
more etroctually avenged Lord Evandale, for the 
ball took place in the very midst of Basil OUfant’s 
forehead, and stretched him lifeless on the ground. 
His follo’.vcrs, astonished at the execution done in 
so short a time, seemed rather disposed to stand 
inactive, when Burley, whose blood w^as up with 
the contest, exclaimed, “ Dow'ii with the MidiiUi- 
ites!” and attacked Halliday sw'ord in hand. At 
thi.s instant the clatter of horses’ hoofs was heard, 
and a party of liorse, rapidly advancing on the road 
from Glasgow, appeared on the fatal field. Tlicy 
w’ere foreign dragoons, led by the Dutch command¬ 
ant Wittenbohl, uecom])anied by Morton and a civil 
magistrate. 

A hasty call h; surrender, in the name of God 
and King William, w^as obeyed by all except Bur¬ 
ley, w'ho turned his horse and attemiitod to escape. 
Several soldiers pursued him by command of their 
officer, but, being well mounted, only the two head¬ 
most seemed likely to gain on him. He turned de¬ 
liberately twice, and discliarging first one of his 
pistols, and tlien the other, rid himself of the one 
juu’sucr by moi’h'iUy wounding him, and of the other 
by sliooting his horse, and then continued his flight 
to Bothweh Bridge, whore, for liis misfortune, he 
found the gates shut and guarded. Turning from 
thence, he made foi* a [ilace wliere the river seemed 
passable, and plunged into the stream,— the bul¬ 
lets from the pistols and carabines of his pursuers 
w'hizzing around him. Two balls took effect when 
lie w'as past the middle of the stream, and he felt 
himself dangerously w ounded. He reined his horse 
round in the midst of the river, and returned to¬ 
wards the hank he had left, w'aving his hand, as if 
with tlie purpose of intimating that he surrendered. 
The troopers ceased firing at him accordingly, and 
awaited his return, two of them riding a little way 
into the river to seize and disarm him. But it 
presently appeared that his purpose was reven^, 
not safety. As he approached tlie two soldiers, he 
collected his remaining strength, and di.scharged a 
blow on the head of one, wlueh tumbled biin iron’ 
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his horse. The othiir dr«agoon, a strong niuscuhir 
man, had in the nieau%vhilo laid hands on him. 
Burley, in requital, grasped his throat, as a djing 
tiger seizes his prey, and both, losing the saddle 
ui the struggle, came headlong into the river, and 
were swept down the stream. Their coui*ae nnght 
he traced hy the blood which bubbled up to the 
surface. They were twice seen to rise, the Dutch¬ 
man striving to swim, and Burley clinging to him 
in a manner that showed his desire that both should 
perish. Their corpses w^cre taken out about a quar¬ 
ter of a mile dowm the river. As Balfour’s grasp 
could not have been unclenched without cutting off 
his hands, both w'dre thrown into a hasty grave, 
still marked hy a rude stone, and a ruder epitaph.^ 
While the soul of this stern enthusiast flitted to 
its account, that of the brave and generous Lord 
Evandale was also released. Morton had flung him¬ 
self from his horse upon perceiving his situation, 
to render his dying friend all the aid in his power. 
He knew him, for he pressed his hand, and, being 
unable to speak, intimated by signs his wish to be 
Conveyed to the liousc. This was done with all the 
care possible, and he was soon surrounded by his 
lamenting friends. But the clamorous grief of 
Lady Emily was far exceeded in intensity by the 
silent agony of Edith, Unconscious even of the j 
presence of Morton, she hung over the dying man; 
nor was she aware that Fate, who was removing 
one faithful lover, had restored another as if from 
the grave, until Lord Evandale, taking their hands 
in his, pressed them both affectionately, united them | 
together, raised bis face, as if to pray for a blessing j 
on them, and sunk back and expired in the next I 
moment. ! 


CONCLUSION. 

I HAD determined to waive the task of a conclu¬ 
ding chapter, leaving to the reader’s imagination 
the arrangements which must necessarily take pLaee 
after Lord Evandale’s dcatli. But as 1 was aware 
that precedents are wanting for a practice, whieli 
might be found convenient eotli readers and cum • 
pilers, I confess myself to have been in a consi- j 
derable dilemma, wlien fortunately 1 was honoured | 
with an invitation to drink tea with Miss Martha 
Buskbody, a young lady who has carried on the j 
profession of mantua-inaking at Ganderclcugli and 
in the neighbourhood, with great success, for about ^ 
fo^ years. Knowing her taste for n.arr.atives of 
this description, I requested her to look over tlie : 
loose sheets the morning before I waited on her, j 
and enlighten me by the experience which she must 
have acquired in reading tlirough the whole stock 
of three circulating libraries, in Gauderdeugh and 
tlie tw'o next market-town.s. When, with a palpi¬ 
tating heart, I appeared before her in the evening, 

1 found her much disposed to be complimentary, 

' Gentle reader. I did request ot nune honest friend Peter 
Proudfoot. travelling merchant, laiown to many of this land 
lor his faithful and just dealings, as well in musliu and cambrics 
u In snail wares, to procure me. on his next peregrinations to 
vicinage, a copy of the Epihxphion alluded to. And, ac- 
cor^g to his report, which I see no ground to discredit, It nui- 
lietU thus; — 

ITero lyes ane saint to prelates surly. 

Being Jolm Balfour, sometime of Hurley, 


I have not oeen more affected,” said she, wi^ 
the glasses of her spectacles, “ by any novel excep 
ing the Tale of Jemmy and Jenny Jessamy, which 
is* indeed pathos itself; but your plan of omitting a 
formal conclusion will never do. You may be as 
harrowing to our nerves as you wdll in the course 
of your story, but, unless you had the genius of the 
author of Julia do Roubigiie, never let tlio end bo 
altogether overclsudcd. Let us see a glimpse of 
sunshine in the last chapter; it is quite essential*” 

Nothing would be more easy for me, madam, 
than to comply with yonr injunctions; for, in trutli, 
the parties in whom you have had the goodness to 
be interested, did live long and happily, and begot 
sons and daughters.” 

It is unnecessar)', sir,” she said, with a slight 
nod of reprimand, « to be paiiicular concerning 
their matrimonial comforts. But what is your ob¬ 
jection to let us have, in a general way, a glimpse 
of their future felicity?” 

“ Really, madam,” said 1, “ you must be aware 
that every volume of a narrative turns less and ife 
interesting as the author draws to a conchisi*^ 
just like your tea, wliich, though excellent hyson, 
is necessarily weaker and more insipid in the last 
cup. Now, as 1 think the one is by no means im¬ 
proved by tlie luscious lump of half-dissolved sugar 
usually found at the bottom of it, so I am of opinion 
that a history, growing already vapid, is but dully 
crutched up by a detail of circumstances wdiich 
every reader must have anticipated, even though 
the author exliaust on them every flowery epithet 
in the language.” 

This will not do, Mr Pattiesoii,” continued the 
lady. ‘‘You have, as I may say, basted up your first 
story very hastily and clumsily at the conclusion; 
and, in my trade, I would have cuffed the youngest 
apprentice who liad put such a horrid and bungled 
spot of work out of her hand. And if you do not 
redeem this gross error by telling us all about the j 
marri.age of Morton and Edith, and what becamiiT^. 
of the other personages of the story, from Lad 
Margaret down to Goose-Gibhie, I apprize you, th^ 
you will not be held to have accomplished your task 
Iiandsomely.” 

“Well, madam,” I replied, “ my materials are 
so ample, that 1 think I can satisfy your curiosity, 
unless it descend to very minute circumstances in¬ 
deed.” 

“ First, then,” said she, “ for that is most essen¬ 
tial,—Did Lady ^Targaret get hack her fortune and 
her castle ? ” 

“ Slic did, madam, and in the easiest way imagi¬ 
nable,—as heir, namely, to her wortliy cousin, Basil 
Olifant, who died without a will; and thus, by his 
death, not only restored, but even augmented, the 
fortune of her, whom, during liis life, he had pur-- 
sued witli the most inveterate malice. John Gud- 
yill, reinstated in his dignity, was more important 
than ever; and Cuddie, with rapturous delight, 
entered upon the cultivation o( the mains of Tillie- 
tiidiem, and the occupation of his original cottage, 

Who fitirred up to vengeance take, 

For Solemn League and Cov'nant’tf take, 

Upon the Magus-Moor in Fife, 

Did tak James Sharne the apostate’s life; 

By Dutchman’s luinus was hacl^ and shot. 

Then drowued in Clyde nexir this spot* 

' Bee Note 2 Iial/{yur, aUted Jturiiy. 
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the shrewd caution of Iiis cliaracter, he 
waaliever heard to boast of having fired the lucky 
shot which repossessed liis lady and himself in their 
original habitations. ‘ After a*/ he said to Jennf, 
who was liis only confidant, * auld Basil Olifant 
was my leddy’s cousin, and a grand gentleman; 
and though he was acting again the law', as I un¬ 
derstand, for he ne’er showed ony warrant, or re¬ 
quired Lord Evandale to surrender,* and though I 
mind killing him nae mair than I wad do a muir- 
cock, yet it’s just as weel to keep a calm sough 
about it.’ He not only did so, but ingeniously 
mough countenanced, a report that old Gudyill had 
done the deed, which was worth many a gill of 
brandy to him from the old butler, who, far dif¬ 
ferent in disposition from Cuddie, was much more 
inclined to exaggerate than suppress his exjdoits of 
manhood.—The blifid widow w’as provided for in 
the most comfortable *manifer, as well as the little 

guide to the Linn; and”- 

“ But what is all this to the marriage—the mar- 
of the principal personages 1” interrupted Miss 
'^jjaskbody, impatiently tapping her snuff-box. 

The marriage of Morton and Miss Bellenden 
was delayed for several months, as both went into 
deep mourning on account of Lord Evandalc’s 
death. They w'ere then wedded.” 

1 hope, not without Lady Margaret’s consent, 
sir?” said my fair critic. “ I love books wdiich 
teach a proper deference in young persons to their 
parents. In a novel, the young people may fall in 
love without their countenance, because it is es¬ 
sential to the necessary intricacy of the story; but 
they must always have the benefit of their consent 
at last. Even old Delville received Cecilia, though 
the daughter of a man of low birth.” 

“ And even so, madam,” replied I, ** Lady Mar¬ 
garet was prevailed on to countenance Morton, al- 
^ though the old Covenanter, his father, stuck sorely 

S ' her for some time. Edith was her only hope, 
she wished to see her happy. Morton, or Mel- 
"'Morton, as he was more generally called, 
stood so high in the reputation of the world, and 
was in every other respect such an eligible match, 
that she put her prejudice aside, and consoled her¬ 
self with the recollection, that marriage went by 
destiny, as was observed to her, she said^ by his 
most sacred Majesty, Charles the Second of happy 
memory, when she showed him the portrait of her 
grandfather Fergus, third Earl of Torwood, the 
handsomest man of his time, and that of Countess 
Jane, his second lady, who had a hump-back and 


only one eye. Tliis was his Majesty’s observation, 
slie said, on one remarkable morning when he 
deigned to take his disjune^* - 

" Nay,” said Miss Buskbody, again interrupting 
me, “ if she brought such authority to countenance 
her acquiescing in a misalliance, there was no more 
to be said.—And what became of old Mrs What’s- 
her-name, the housekeeper?” 

" Mrs Wilson, madam ?” answered I. She was 
perhaps the happiest of the party; for once a-year, 
and not oftener, Mr and Mrs Melville Morton dined 
in the great wainscotted-chamber in solemn state, 
—the hangings being all displayed, the carpet laid 
down, and the huge brass-candlestick set on the 
table, stuck round with leaves of laurel. The pre¬ 
paring the room for this yearly festival employed 
her mind for six months before it came about, and 
the putting mattei-s to rights occupied old Alison the 
other six; so that a single day of rejoicing found 
her business for all the year roimd.” 

" And Niel Blaiie?” said Miss Buskbody. 

“ Lived to a good old age, drank ale and brandy 
with guests of all persuasions, played whig or jaco- 
bite tunes as best pleased his customers, and died 
worth as much money as married Jenny to a cock 
laird. I hope, ma’am, you have no other inquiries 
to make, for really ”- 

“Goose-Gibbie, sir?” said my persevering friend 
—“ Goose-Gibbie, whose ministry was fraught with 
such consequences to the personages of the narra¬ 
tive?” 

“Consider, my dear Miss Buskbody—(I beg 
pardon for the familiarity)—but pray consider, 
even the memory of the renowned Scheherazade, 
that Empress of Tale-tellers, could not preserve 
every circumstance. I am not quite positive as to 
the fate of Goose-Gibbie, but am inclined to think 
him the same with one Gilbert Dudden, alias Calf- 
Gibbie, who was whipped through Hamilton for 
stealing poultry.” 

Miss Buskbody now placed her left foot on the 
fender, crossed her right leg over her knee, lay 
back on the chair, and looked towards the ceiling. 
When 1 observed her assume this contemplative 
mood, I concluded she was studying some farther 
cross-examination, and therefore took my hat and 
wished her a hasty good-night, ere the Demon of 
Criticism had supplied her with any more queries. 
In like manner, gentle Reader, returning you my 
thanks for the patience which has conducted you 
thus far, I take the liberty to withdraw myself 
from you for the present. 


PERORATION. 


It was mine earnest wish, most courteous Reader, 
that the “ Tales of my Landlord” should have 
reached thine hands in one entire succession of 
tomes, or volumes. But as I sent some few more 
manuscript quires, containing the continuation of 
these f Most pleasing narratives, 1 was apprized, 
unceremoniously, by my publisher, tliat 
hb m3 nbt approve of novels (as ue injuriously 
called these real histories) extending beyond four 
volumes, and, if I did not agree to the first four 
o^ng published separately, he threatened to de¬ 
cline the article. (O, ignorance! as if the verna¬ 
cular article of our mother English were capable 


of declension!) Whereupon, somewhat moved by 
his remonstrances, and more by heavy charges for 
print and paper, which he stated to have been al¬ 
ready incurred, I have resolved that these four 
volumes shall be the heralds or avant-couriers of 
the Tales which are yet in my possession, nothing 
doubting that they will be eagerly devoured, and 
the remainder anxiously demanded, by the unani«> 
mous voice of a discerning public. I rest, esteemed 
Reader, thine as tliou slialt construe me, 

JeDEDUB CLkSHBOTUAN. 

irAKDBKCLSTOIl, NoV* ISlS. 
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Note A.—Festival of the Pofinjay. 

TJje Festival of the Popinjay is still, I believe, practised at 
Maybole, in Ayrshire, Tlie following passage in the history of 
the Somerville family, suggested the scenes in the text. The 
author of that curious manuscript thus celebrates his father’s 
demeanour at such an assetubly. 

“ Having now passed his infancie, iu the tenth year of his 
Hge, he was by hia grandfather putt to the grammar school, ther 
being then att the toune of Delserf a very able master that 
taught tlie grammar, and fitted boyes for the colledge. Bureing 
his educating In this place, they had then a ciwtome every year 
to solemnize the first Sunday of May with danceing about a 
May-pole, fyreing of pieces, and all manner of ravelling then in 
use. Ther being at that tyme feu or noo merchants in this pet¬ 
ti© village, to furnish necessaries for the schollars sports, this 
youth resolves to provide himself elsewhere, so that he may ap¬ 
pear with the bravest. In order to this, by break of day he ryses 
and goes to Hamiltoune, and there bestowes all the money that 
for a long tyme before he had gotten from his freinds, or had 
other waves purchased, upon ribbones of diverse coloures, a new 
hatt ana gloves. But in nothing he bestowed his money more 
llberallie than upon gunpowder, a great quantitie whereof he 
buyes for his owne use, and to supplie the wantea of his come- 
radca; thus furnished with these commodities, but ane empty 
purse, he retumes to Uelserf by seven a clock (Jiaveing tra- 
vellwi that Sabbath morning above eight myles), puttes <»n his 
cloftthes and new hatt, flying with ribbones of all culloures; Jind 
in this equipage, with his little phizie \fusee) upon his shoulder, 
he marches to the church yaird, where the May-pole was sett 
up, and the solemnltie of that day was to be kept. There first 
at the foot-ball he eqiuUlod any one that played; bat in han<l- 
leing his piece, in chargeing and <liscbargeing, he was so rea<ly, 
and sliolt so near tlie marke, that he forre surpasoed all lus 
fellow schollars, and became a teacher of that art to them be¬ 
fore the thretteenth year of his oune age. And really, I have 
often admired his dexterity in this, both at the exorcizeing of 
his soulders, and when for recroatione. I have gone to the mn- 
ning with him when 1 was but a stripeling myself; and albeit 
that paasetyme was the exercize I delighted most in, yet could 
I never attain© to any perfectione comparable to him. This 
dayes sport being over, he had the applause of all the spectators, 
the kyndnesae of hia fellow-condisdples, and the favour of the 
whole inhabitants of that little villago.” 

Note B.— Sergeant Both well. 

The history of the restless and ambitious Francis Stewart, 
Bari of Both well, makes a con.siderable figure in the reign of 
Jam^js VI. of Scotland, and First of England. After being re¬ 
peatedly pardoned for acts of treason, he was at length obliged 
to retire abroad, where he died in great misery. Great part of 
his forfeited estate wtus bestowed on Walter Scott, first Lord of 
Buocleuch, and on tlie first Earl of Roxburghe. 

Francis Stewart, son of the forfeited Earl, obtained from the 
favour of Charles 1. n decreet-arbitral, appointing the two noble¬ 
men, grantees of his father’s estate, to restore the same, or make 
some compensation for retaining it. The barony of Crichton, 
with its beautiful castle, was surrendered by the curators of 
Francis, Bari of Buccleuch, but he retained the far more ex¬ 
tensive property iu Liddesdaie. James Stewart also, as appears 
from writings in the author’s possession, made an advantageous 
composition with the Earl of Roxburghe, “ But,” says the sa¬ 
tirical Scotstarvet, ‘ ‘ tnaleparta p^s dilabuntun for he never 
brooked them (enjoyed them), nor was anything the richer, 
sinee iliey accrued io his creditors, and are now in the possession 
of JDr 6<«ton, His eldest son Fxands became a trooper in the 
< late war; as for tlie other brother John, who was Abbot of Ckrf- 
ilh^hani, he also disponed all that estate, and now has nothing, 
hut Uves on the of his friends.’*» 

Fxands &tewl|l, who had been a trooper during the great 

l Tb« .Hta^tring Sut* of th» Scot# SUUemeti tat one hvAdted jmn, 
bjr Sir John Scot m Hooutarret Edinburgh, 1764 P. 164. 


Civil nr, seems to have received no prefenuont, after the Re-^ 
storation, suited to his high birth, though, in fact, third coudii 
to Charles II. Captain CricHton, the friend of Dean Swii't, who 
published lus Memoirs, found him a private gentleman In the 
King's Life-Guards. xU the same time this was no degrading 
condition; for Foimtainhall records a duel fought between a j 
Life-Guardsman and an officer in the militia, because thol^^ ] 
had taken upon him to assume superior rank as an officer,j 
gentleman private in the Life-Guards. The Life-Guardsiliai 
WM killed in the rencontre, and his antagonist was executed for I 
murder. 

The cliaracter of Bothwell, except in relation to the muue, b i 
entirely ideal. 

Note C—Murderers of Archbishop Sharpe. i 

The leader of this party was David Hackston of Ratliillet, a 
gentleman of ancient birth and goorl estate. Ho had been pro- ! 
nigjite in hi.s younger days, but having been led from curiosity : 
to attend the conventicles of the nonconforming clergy, he 
adopted their principles in the fullest extent. It appears, that 
Hackston had some personal quwTel with Archbishop Sliarpe, 
which induced him to decline tlie command of the party when 
the slaughter was determined upon, fearing his acceptance mlglit 
bo ascribed to motives of personal enmity. He felt himself free 
in conscience, however, to be present; and when the archbishop, 1 
dmgged from hi.s carriage, crawled towards him on hia Icnees 1 
for protection, be replied coldly, “Sir, 1 will never lay a finger 
on you.” It is remarkable that Hackston, os well as a shepherd 
wlio. was also present, but paasivo, on tlie occasion, were the only 
two of the party of assassins who suffered death by the hands of 
the executioner. 

On Hackston refusing the command, it was by universal 
frage conferred on John Balfour of Kinloch, called Biurley, 
wjus Hackston’s brother-in-law. He is described “as a livf.., 
man, squint-eyed, end of a very fierce aspect."-—“ He was,” 
adds the same author, “ by some reckoned none of the most re¬ 
ligious ; yet lie was always reckoned zealous and honest-hearte<l, 
courageous in every enterprise, and a brave soldier, seldom any 
escaping that came into his liands. He was the principal actor 
in killing that arch-traitor to the Lord and his church, James 
Sliarpo.’^* 

Note D.—Scottish Domestics. 

A. masculine retainer of this kind, having offended his master 
extremely, was commanded to leave his service instantly. “ In 
troth and that will I .xot,” answered the domestic ; “ if your 
honour disna ken when ye hae a gude servant, I ken when I 
hae a rade master, and go away I wiU not,” On another Qcca- 
sion of the same nature, the master said, “ John, you and I 
sliall never sleep under the same roof again; ” to which John 
replied, with much naivett^, “ Wliare the dell can your honour 
be ganging ? ” 

Note E.— Locking the Door during Dinner. 

The custom of keeping the door of a house or chateau locked 
daring the time of dinner, probably arose from the family being 
anciently assembled in the hall at that meal, and liable to sur¬ 
prise. But it was in many instances continued as a point of 
high etiquette, of which the following is-an example: — 

A considerable landed proprietor in Dumfries-shire, being a 
bachelor, without near relations, and determined to make his 
will, resolved previously to visit his two nearest kinsnm, and 
decide which should be his heir, according to the degrea^^Q^’ 
ness with which he should be received. Like a good cldnanan, 
he first virited his own ebief, a baronet in rank, descendmit and 
representative of one of the oldest fomilies in Scotland Unhap¬ 
pily the dinnCr-beU had rung, and the door of the castle had 
been looked before his arrival. The visitor in vain annotmoed 
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I his name and requested admittance; but Inscliief adhered to the 
b^cieut etiquette, and 'would on no account suffer the doors to 
I be unbarred. Irritated at this cold reception, the old Laird rode 
on to iiianquhar Castle, then the residence of the Duke of 
Queensber:^, who no sooner heard his name, than, knowing 
{ well be liad a will to make, the drawbridge dropped, and the 
I Bates flew open—the table was covered anew—his grace’s 
I bachelor and intestate kinsman was received with the utmost 
attention and respect; and it is scarcely necessary to add, tiiat 
tipon his death some vears after, the visitor’s considerabie 
j landed property went to augment the domains of tiie Ducal 
I House of (lueensberry. This happened about the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

Notk F.—Uighland Laird. 

A Highland laird, whose peculiarities live still in the recoi* 
lection of his countermen, used to regulate liis residence at 
Fdialtfurgh in the following manner: Ivvery day he visited the 
^Vater-gate, as it is called, of the Canongate, over which is ex¬ 
tended A wooden arcii. Specie being then the general currency, 
he tlu-ew his purse over the gate, and as long as it was heavy 
enough to be tlirown over, he continued Ids round of pleasure 
in the metropolis; when it was too light, he thought it time to 
retire to the Highlands. Query—How often would he have 
1 repeatefi this experiment at Temple Bar ? 

I Noi’e G.—Woovr^ UfARE. 

c ^The punisliment of riding the wooden mare was, in tlie days } 

Cliarles and long after, one of the various and cruel modes of ; 
i'k enforcing military discipline. In front of the old guard-lions') ! 
in the lligli Street of E^burgh, a large horse of this land was 
placed, on which now and then, in tlie more ancient tintes, a 
veteran might be seen mounted, witli a ttrelock tied to each 
foot, atoning for some small offence. 

There is a singubur work, entitled Memoirs of Prince William 
Henry, Duke of Gloucester (son of Queen Anne), from his birth 
to his ninth year, in which Jenkin Lmvis, an honest Welsh¬ 
man in attenuance on the royal infant’s pei-son, is pleased to 
record that his Royal Highness laughed, cried, crow’d, and said 
Oig and Dy, very like a babe of plebeian descent lie had also 
A premature taste for the <llsciplme as well as the show of war, 
and Iiad a corps of twenty-two boys, arrayed )vith paper caps 
and wooden swords. For the nniintenance of discipfine in this 
juvenile cori>s, a wooden horse was established in the Presence- 
chamber, and was sometimes employed in the punishment of 
oflences not strictly military. Hughes, the Duke’s tailor, hav¬ 
ing made him a suit of clothes which were too tight, was ap- 
inted, in on order of the day issued by tlie young prince, to 
placed on this i»eual steed. The man of rcmmuits, by dint 
of simplication and mediation, escaj)ed from the penance, which 
was likely to equal the inconveniences of his brotlicr artist’s 
equestrian trip to Brentford. But an attendant named Wea¬ 
therly, who liad presumed to bring the young prince a toy (after 
lie had discarded the use of them), was acUuUly mounted on the 
„woodcu horse without a saddle, with his face to the tail, while 
he was plied by four servants of the household 'witli syringes 
and squirts, (Ilf he had a thorough wetting. “ He was a wag¬ 
gish fellow,"says Lewis, ** mid would not lose anything for tlie 
joke’s sake when he was putting his triclis upon others, so he 
was obliged to submit cheerfully to what was inflicted upon liim, 
being at our mercy to play him off well, which we did accord- 
«igly.” Amid much such nonsense, Lewis's book shows that 
this poor child, the '.elr of the British monarchy, who died 
' when he was eleven years old, was, in truth, of promising 
parts, and of a good disposition. The volume, which rarely oc¬ 
curs, is an 8vo, published in 1789, the editor being Dr Philip 
Hayes of Oxford. 

Noib II.—Romances of the Seventeenth Century. 

As few, in the present age, are acquainted witli the ponder¬ 
ous folios to which tlie age of Louis XIV. gave rise, we need 
only say, that they combine the dulness of the metaphysiad 
courtship -with all the improbabilities of the ancient Romance 
r-f Chivalry. Their cliaracter will be most easily learned from 
Boilcau’s Dramatic Satire, or Mrs Lennox’s Feruale Quixote. 

Note I,— Sir James Turner. 

Sir James Turner was a soklier of fortune, bred in the civil 
wars. H© was Intrusted with a commission to levy the fines 
imposed by the Privy Council for non-conformity. In the dis¬ 
trict of Dumfries and Galloway. In tliis capacity he vexed the 
. I- rounbry so much by bis exactions, that the people rose and 
Hl^de Kim prisoner, and then proceeded In arms towards Mid- 
(((. 'imthian, where they were defeated at Pentland HiBs, in 1688 . 

- ^ ^Pesides his treatise on the Military Art, Sir Janies Turner 
wrote sevml other worits; the most curious of which is Ms Me¬ 
moirs of his own Life and Titn^, which has just been printed, 
tmder the thairge of the Baimatyne Club. 

Note BL—Tillietcdlem. 

The Castle of TflUetudlem Is ImagUmry; but the mins o( 


Craignethan Castle, .situated on ti.e Ncthan, alxmt three n)Ilfc.» 
from its junction witli the Clyde, liave something of the cJia- 
racter of the description in the text ' 

Note L.—John Grahame of CL.vvERnousj8. 

This remarkaUe person united the seemingly inconsistent 
qualities of courage and cruelty, a disinterestea and devoted 
loyalty to his prince, with a disregard of the rights of his fel- 
low-subiects. lie was the unscrupulous agent of the Scottish 
Privy Council in executing the merciless severities of the Oo- 
vomraent in Scotland during the reigns of Charles ILand James 
II.; but he redeemed liis diameter by the real with which he 
asserted the cause of the latter monarch after the Revolution, 
the military skill with which be supported it at the battle oi 
Killiecrankie, and tiy his own death in the arms of victory. 

It is said by tradition, that he was very desirous to see, and 
be Introduced to, a certain Lady Elphinstoun, who had reached 
the advanced ago of one hunilr^ years and upwards. The no¬ 
ble matron, being a staunch wliig, was rather unwilling to re¬ 
ceive Claver’se (as he w'as called from hla title), but at length 
consented. After the usual compliments, the officer observed 
to tlio lady, that having lived so much l>cyond the usual term 
of humanity, she must in her time have seen many strange 
ch^ges. “ Hout na, sir,” said Lady Elphinstoun, “ the world 
is just to end with me as it began. When I 'was entering life, 
there was ane Knox (leaving us a’ wi’ his elaverSp and now 
I am ganging out, there is ane Claver’se deaving ua a* wi’ his * 
knocks." , 

Clavers signifying, in common parbnee, idle cliat, the double 
pun does credit to the ingenuity of a Lidy of a hundred yearf 
old. 

Note M.-Cou-set Grahame. 

Tliero was actually a young comet of the Life-Guards named 
Gralumio, and probably somo relation of Claverliouse, slain in 
the skirmish of Dnunclog. In the old ballad on tho Battle of 
Both well Bridge, CUverliouse is said to have continued the 
sLaughter of the fugitives in revenge of tlds gentleman's death. 
Haud up your hand,” then Monmouth said; 

“ Gic quarters to these men for me 
But bloony Claver’se swore an oath, 

His kinsman’s death avenged should be. 

The body of this young man was found sliockingly manned 
after the battle, his ey^es pulled out, and his features so much 
defaced, that it was impossible to reco^iise him. The Tory 
)vriter8 say that this was done by the 'VVlilgs; because, finding 
tlio name Gmhame wrought in the young gentleman's neck¬ 
cloth, they took the corpse for that of Claver’se Iiiraself. The 
Whig msthorities give a different account, from tradition, of 
the cause of Comet Graliame’s body being thus mangled. He 
liad, say they, refused his own dog any rood on the morning 
of the battle, affirming, with an oath, that be should have no 
breakfast hut upon the fiesh of tlie Whigs. The ravenous ani¬ 
mal, it Is said, flew at Ins master as soon as he fell, and lace¬ 
rated his face and throat. 

These two stories are presented to the reader, leaving it to 
him to judge whether it is most likely that a party of persecuted 
and insurgent fanatics should mangle a body supposed to be that 
of their chief enemy, in the same manner as several persons 
present at Drumclog had shortly before treated the person of 
Archbishop Sharpe; or that a domestic dog sliould, for want of 
a single breakfast, become so ferocious as to feed on his o^vn • 
master, selecting his body from scores that were lying around, ; 
equally accessible to his ravenous appetite. 

Note N.—Proof aoun.st Shot oiven bv Satan. 

The belief of the Covenanters that their principal enemies, 
and CUiverhouse in particular, had obtained from the Devil a 
chann which rendered them proof against leaden bullets, led 
them to pervert even the circumstances of his death. Howie of 
Loch/^oin, after giving some account of the battle of Kiilio- 
crankie, adds: — 

“ The battle was very bloody, and by Mackay’s third fire 
Claverhouse fell, of whom liistorians give little account; but it 
has been said for certain, that bis own waiting-servant, taking 
a resolution to rid the world of this tmculent bloody moust^ 
and knowing he had proof of lead, shot him with a silver but¬ 
ton he liad before taken off his own coat for that purpose. How¬ 
ever, he fell, and with him Popery, and King James’s Interest 
in Scotland.”— God's Judgment on PerseaxtorSy p, xxxix. 

Original Note. — ‘ ‘ Perhaps some may thlnlt tliis anent proof 
of a snot a paradox, and be ready to object here, &b fomverly, 
concerning Bishop Sharpe and DaUtei— ‘ How can tti© Devil 
have or give a power to save life ?' Without entering upon 
the thing in its reality, I shall only observe>—Irf, That it is 
neither m his power, or of his nature, to be a laviour of men’s 
lives; he is called Apollyon the destroyer. 2d, Th«t :«ven Is 
this case he is said only to give enchantment against one kind 
of metal, and this does not save lifeA for the lead woidd not 
take Sharpe or Claverhouse's lives, » steel and silver would 
do it; ondf for Dabdel, though he died hot on the field, he 
not escape the mom oi the Almighty.”—IMdcwii 
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NOTB 0 — CLA.VEIlttOt;S£’s Chabqeb, 

It appenTB, from tli9 letter of Clavcrhouse afterwards quoted, 
that the bone on whieb he rode at Drumclog was not black, 
but sorrel. The author has been misled as to the colour by the 
Inany extraordinary traditions current in Scotland concerning 
Claverhouse's famous black charger, which was generally be¬ 
lieved to Ijavo been a gift to its rider from the Author of Evil, 
who is said to have performed the Cacaarean operation upon Its 
dam. This horse was so fleet, and its rider so expert, tliat they 
are said to have outstripped and coted^ or turned, a hare upon 
the Bran-Latv, near the nead of Moffat Water, where the de¬ 
scent is so precipitous, that no merely enrtlily horse could keep 
its feet, or merely mortal rider could keep the saddle. 

There is a curious passage in the testimony of John Dick, 
one of the suffering Pi^byterians, in which the author, by de¬ 
scribing each of the persecutors by their predominant qualities 
or passions, shows how little their best-loved attributes would 
avail them in the great day of judgment When he introduces 
Claverhouse, it is to reproach him with his passion for horses 
in general, and for that steed in particular, wiiich was killed at 
Dnunclog in the maimer desciibed in the text: — 

“ As for that bloodthirsty wretch, Claverhouse, how thinks 
he to shelter himself that day ? Is it possible the pitiful thing 
can be so mad as to think to seaire himself by the flectness of 
his horse (u creature he has so much respect for, that he re¬ 
garded more the loss of his horse at Dnmiclog, than all the 
men that fell there, and sure there fell prettier men on either 
side than himself?) No, sure —Could he fall upon a chemist 
that could extmct the spirit out of all the horses in tiie world, 
and infuse them into his one, though he were on that horse 
never so well mounted, he need not di^m of escajiing .”—The 
Testimony to the Doctrine, IFot'ship, Jnscipline, andGovei'n' 
mmt of the Church of Scotland, Sj^c. as it was l^t in torite by 
that truly pious and eminently faithful, and now glorified 
Martyr, Mr John Dick. To which is added, his last Speech 
and Behaviour on the Sca ffold, on bth March lfi84, which day 
he sealed this testimony. fi7 pp. 4to. No year or place of publi¬ 
cation. 

The reader may perhaps receive some fartlier information on 
the subject of Comet Graliame’s death and the flight of Claver- 
bouse, from the following Latin lines, a part of a poem entitled 
Bellum Bothudliamm, by Andrew Guild, which exists in ma¬ 
nuscript in Uio Advocates’ Libnirj': — 

“ Mons est oocfduus, surgit qui oelsus In oris, 

(Nomine Loudutuini) fossis puteisque profundis' 

Quot scatet hie tellus, et nprico gramine tectus; 

Hue collecta (ait), numeroso milite cincta, 

Turba ferox, matros, pucri, innuptajque puellas, 
Q,uam parat egregia Crra-nuis dispersere tunua. 

Venit et prime campo discedere cogit; 

Post hos et alios, cceno provolvit inert!; 

At numerosa cohors, cainpum dispersii per omneni, 
Clrcumfusa, rult; turnmsque, indfaginc captas, 
Aggreditur; vlrtus non hie, nec proftiit ensis; 
CorripuGro fugam, viridl sod gramine tcctis, 
I^ecipitata perit, fossis, pars ultima, quoniin 
Comipedes Im^scre Into, sessore reject©; 

Turn rabiosa cohors, misercri nescia, stratos 
Tnvadit laceratque viros: hie signifer, eheu t 
Tmjectus globulo, Grfcmus, quo fortior alter. 

Inter Scotigenas fuerat, nec justior ullus: 

Him; manibus nipucre feris, faciernque virilem 
Fcedanmt, lingua, auriculis, raanibusque resectis, 
Aspera diffuso spargentes saxa cerebro: 

Vix dux ipse fuga salvo, nanique exta tnihcbat 
Vulnere tnrdatus soniries generosus liiante: 

Insequitur clamore Conors fnnatica, namque 
Crudelis semper timidus, si vicerit unquain.” 

MS. Bellum Bothuellianum. 


Note P.— Skiemisii at Drumcloo. 

This affair, the only one in which Clji\*erhouso was defeated, 
or the insurgent Cameron ians 8ucce|»ful, was fought pretty 
much In the manner mentioned In the text. The Koy.alist8 lost 
about thirty or forty men. The commander of the Presbyte¬ 
rian, or rather Covenanting party, was Mr Ilobert Hamilton, of 
the honourable House of Preston, brother of Sir William Ha¬ 
milton, to whose title and estate he afterwards succeeded; but, 
according to his biographer, Ho^vie of Loebgoin, he never took 
possession of either, as he ^uld not do so witiiout acknowledg¬ 
ing tlie right of King William (an uncovenanted monarch) to 
the crown. Hamilton had been bred by Bishtm Burnet, while 
the latter lived at Glasgow; his brother. Sir Thomas, having 
married a sister of that historian. “ He was then," says the 
Bishop, “ a lively, hopefUl, yoimg m.an j but getting Into that 
company, and into their notions, he became a crack-brained 
eutnusuifft." 

Several well-meaning nenons have been much scanihUized at 
tile mtmner in whiduine victors are said to have conducted 
tliepielves tounrds tflPjprisouers at Dnuraclog, But the prin- 
Biftte of tliese poor fenaties (I mean the high-flying, or Came- 
ic^aa party) was to obtain cot merely toleration for their 


church, but the same eapremney which Piesbytery had 

2 uired in Scotland after the treaty of Rippon, betwbet Chmiei 
, and Ills Scottish subjects, in 164XK 
The feet is, that theytcoooeived themselves a chosen neople. 
sent forth to extirpate the heathen, like the Jews of Old, ana 
under a similar charge to show no quarter. 

The Iiistorian of the Insurrectiou of Bothwell mokes the fal¬ 
lowing explicit avowal of the principles on which their General 
acted 1 — 

Mr Hamilton discovered a great deal of bravery and valour, 
Iioth in the conflict with, and pursuit of, the enemy; but when 
he and some other were pursuing the enemy, others flew too 
greedily upon the spoil, small as it was, instead of pursuing 
the victory; and some, without Mr Hamilton’s knowled^, and 
directly contrary to his express command, gave five of those 
bloody enemies quarter, and then let them go; this greatly 
grieved Mr Hamilton when he saw some of Babel’s brats 8i>area, 
after that the Lord had delivered them into their liands, that 
they might dash them against the stones. Psalm cxxxvii. 9. In 
Ills own ayccount of this, he reckons the sparing of tiiese ene¬ 
mies, and letting tliem to be among their first steppings 
aside, for which he feared that the Lord would not honour them | 
to do much more for him; and says, that he was neither for | 
taking favours from, nor giving favours to, the Lord’s enemies." 

See A true at^ impartial Account of the persecuted Presbyte¬ 
rians in Scotland, their being in arms, and defeat at Bothwell 1 
Brigg, in 1679, by William Wilson, late Schoobnaster in Ote 
parish of Douglas. The reader who would authenticate the I 
quotation, must not consult any other edition than that of 169X;^ 
ior somehow or otlier the pubUslier of the last edition lias omit¬ 
ted this remarkable part of the narrative. 1 

Sir Robert Hamilton himself felt neither remorse nor shame 
for having put to death one of the prisoners after the battle 
with his own hand, which appears to have been a cliar^ against 
him, by some whose fanaticism was less exalted than his own. 

“ As for that accusation they bring"against me of killing that 
poor man (as they call him) at Dnunclog, I may easily guess 
that my accusers can be no other but some of the house of Saul 
or Shimei, or some such risen n^in to espouse that poor ^ntle- 
man (Saul) his quarrel against honest Samuel, for nis offering 
to kill t!»at poor man Agag, after the long’s giving him quai-- 
ter. But I, being to command that day, gave out the word 
that no quarter should be given; and returning from pursuing 
Claverhouse, one or two of these fellows were standing in the 
midst of a company of our friends, and some were debating for 
quarter, others agiiinst it. None could blame me to decide the 
controversy, and 1 bless the Lord for it to this day. There were I 
five more tiiat without my knowledge got quarter, who were 
brought to me after we were a mile from the place as having 
got quarter, which I reckoned among the first steppings aside; 
and seeing that spirit amongst us at that time, I then told it 
to some that were with mo 'to ray best remembrance. It was 
honest old Jolin NIsbet), that I feared the Lord would not ho¬ 
nour us to do much more for him. I shall only say tliis, — I 
desire to bless his holy name, that since ever he helped me to 
set my face to his work, I never liad, nor would take, a favour 
Irom enemies, either on right or left liand, and desir^ to give iv 
as few.” 

The preceding passaOT is extracted from a long vindication of 
his own conduct, sent by Sir Robert Hamilton, 7th December 
1685, addressed to the anti-Popish, anti-Prelatic, onti-Eras- 
tian, anti-sectarian true Presbyterian remnant of the Church 
of Scothuid; and the substance is to be found in the work or 
collection, called, “ Faitliful Contendings Displayed, collected 
and transcribed by John Howie." 

As the slvirmisli of Drumciog has been of late the suldect of 
some inquiry, the reader may be curious to see Claverhouse'* 
own account of the affair, in a letter to the Etu-i of Linlithgow, 
%vritten immediately after action. This gazette, as it may 
be ciilled, occurs In the volume called Dundee’s Letters, printed 
^ Mr Sraytlie of Methven, as a contribution to the Bannatyno 
Club. The original Is in the library of the Duke of Bucking- 
iiam. Claverhouse, it may be observed, spells like a chorober- 
uuiul. 


“ FOR THE EARLE OP LINLITHGOW. 

[COMMANDKR-IN-CHIKP OF KINO CHARLK8 ll.’S FORCStj 
IN SCOTLAND, j 

** Olaskow, Jun. the 1, 1679. 

** Mv Lord,— Upon Saturday's night, when ray Lord Rosse 
came into this place, I marched out, and because of the inso- 
lency tliat had l^n done tue nights before at^Huglen, 1 went 
tliither and inqu^d for the names. So soon os 1 got them, I i 
sent oiu portys to seoso on tliem, and found not only three'ol 
those rogues, but also ane intercoraend minister called Kims. 
We had them at Strevan about six in the morning yesterdsu|^ 
and resolving to convey them to this, 1 thought that we mi^ 
make a little tour to see if we could fell upon a com'entlde; 
.which we did, little to our advantage; for when we came in right 
of them, we found them drawn up in batell, unon a most ad- 
ventageous ground, to which there was no coming but throogh 
mosses and lakes. Tliey \ver not preaching* and liad gpt away 
all there women and sfdldring. They consisted of fmur bat- 
taillons of foot, and all well armed with msIiQ and pltcliforks# ftud J 

■.. 
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librag aquiidxons lioree. We sent botli partys to skirmish, they 
M foot tttid we of dragoons; they run for it, and sent down a 
ctattaiUon of foot against them; we sent threescore of dragoons, 
who made tliem run again shamfully; but In end they percai- 
ving ^ftt we had tlie b^ter of them in skirmish, they resolved 
« generail engadgraent, and Imediatly advanced with there foot, 
the horse fc^owing; thejr came thrognt the iotche; the greatest 
lK)dy of all made up against niy troupe; we keeped our fyre till 
they wer within ten pace of us: they recaived our fyr, and ad¬ 
vanced to sbok; the first they gave us broght down tlie Coronet 
Mr Craiford and Captain Bleith, besides that with a pitchfork 
they made such an openelng in my rone horse’s belly, that his 
guts hung out half an elle, and yet he caryed me af an myl; 
which so discOTaged our men, that they sustained not the shok, 
but fell into disoider. There liorse took the occjision of this, and 
purseued us so hotly that we had no tym to rayly. I saved the 
Btandarts, but lost on the place about aight or ten men, besides 
wounded; but the drains lost many mor. They ar not com 
0 sily af on the other side, for I sawe severall of them fill befor 
we com to tlve i^iok. I mad the best retraite the confusion of 
<»ur people would suffer, and I am now laying with my Lord 
1 fosse. The toun of Streven drew up as we was maldng our 
rctrait, and thoght of a pass to cut us off, hut we took courage 
find fell to them, made them run, leaving a dousain on the place. 
AVhat these rogues will dou yet I know not, but the contry was 
flocking to them from all hands. This may be counted the be- 
cining of the rebellion, in my opinion. 

I “lam, my lord, 

i, “ Your lordship's most humble servant, 

“J, Graham E. 

' ? “ My lord, I am so wearied, and so sleaps*. tliat I have wry- 
ton this very confusedly.” 


Note Q,—Feeds. 

Tliese feuds, wliich tore to pieces tiio little army of insurgents, 
■ttimed merely on the point whether the king’s interest or royal 
authority was to be owned or not, and whether the party in 
arms were to be contented with a free exercise of their own re¬ 
ligion, or insist upon the re-establishment of Presbytery in its 
eupreme authority, and with full power to predominate over 
all other forms oV worship. The few country gentlemen who 
Ibined the insurrection, with the most sensible piu-t of the clor- 
4', thought it best to limit their demands to wliat it miglit be 
pi^ssible to attain. But the party who ur^ed these moderate 
' views were termed by the more zealous bigots, the Erastian 
pitfly,—men, namely, who were willing to pheo tho church un¬ 
der the influence of the civil government, and therefore they 
jiccoiuited them, “a snare upon Miapah,and a net spread upon 
I’iibor." See the Life of Sir Robert Hamilton in the Scottish 
'W orthies, and lus account of the battle of BotlmoU Bridge, 
puisirn. 

Note R.— Gibbet. 

The Cameronians had suffered persecution, hut it was witli- 
^ out learning mercy. We are informed by Captain Crichton, 
that they had set up in tlieir camp a huge gibbet, or gallows, 
having many hooks upon it, witli a coil of newnopes lyiue be¬ 
side it, for the execution of sucli royalist.s as they mighl make 
prisoners. Guild, in his Bellum BoUiuelliauum, describes this 
nuichine particularly. 

Note S —Uoy.m. Aemv at Bothwell Bhidoe. 

A Cameronian muse was awakened from slumber on tliis 
doleful occasion, and gave the following account of the mus¬ 
ter of the royal forces, in poetry nearly as melancholy n.s the 
sul>jeet; — 


The royalists celebmtod tlioir xictory in stanzas of equal naet 
lit Specimens irf both may be found in the curious collection 
of Fugitive Scottish Poetry, principally of the Seventeeuti; 
Century, printed h»r the Messrs Laing, Edinburgh. 

Note T.— Moderate Presbyterians. 

The author does not, by any means, desire that Poundtexi 
should be regarded ns a just representation of the modemte 
Presbyterians, amon§ whom were many ministers whose coii- 
nige was equal to their good sense and soimd views of religion. 
^Vere he to >vrite the tile anew, he would prol^bly endeavour 
to give tlie cluuiicter a higher turn. It is certain, however, that 
the Cameronians imputed to their opponents in opinion con¬ 
cerning the Indulgence, or others of their strained and fanatical 
notions, a disposition not only to seek their own safety, but to 
enjoy themselves. Hamilton speaks of tliruo clergj'raen of tlds 
description ns follows: — 

“They pretended great zeal against tlie Indulgence; but 
alas! that was all their practice, otherwise being but very gross, 
which I sliall but hint at in short. WMien great Cameron and 
those with him were talcing many a cold blast and storm in the 
fields, and among the cot-houses in Scotland, these tliree ha^l 
lor the most p.irt their residence in Glasgow, where they found 
good quarter and a full table, which I doubt not but some be¬ 
stowed upon tliem from real aftection to the Lord’s cause; and 
when those three were together, their greatest work was wlio 
should make the finest and sharpest roi adel, and breathe the 
quickest jests upon one another, and to tell wliat valiant acts 
they were to do, and wiio could kiugh loudest and most heartily 
among them; and when at any time they came out to the coun¬ 
try, whatever other things they had, they were careful each of 
them to have a great flask of brand.v with them, which was 
very heavy to some, particularly to ivir Cameron, Mr Cargill, 
and Henry Hull—I slufil niune no more.”—Faff/i/hi Contend- 
ing$t p. UMI. 

Note U.—General Daizell, usually called Tom 
Balzell. 

In Crichton’s Memoirs, edited by Swift, where a particular 
account of this remarkalile person’s di’ess and habits is given, 
he is said never to have worn boots. Tlie following account of 
his rencounter with John Paton of Meadowhead, showed, that 
in action at least he w-ore pretty stout ones, unless the reader 
be inclined to believe in the truth of his lm\1nga cJiann, which 
made him proof against lead. 

“ Dalzell,” says Patou’s Idomipher, “ sulvunced the whole 
left wing of his army on Colonel Wallace’s right. Hero Captain 
Paton behaved witli great courage and gallantry. Daizeli, 
knowing him in the former wars, advanced upon him himself, 
thinking to tivke him prisoner, Upoa his nppro.ach, each pre¬ 
sented his pistol. On their first discharge, Captain Paton, per¬ 
ceiving his pistol ball to hop upon Dalzell’s ooofr, and know¬ 
ing what was the cause (ho having proofs put his hand in Ilia 
porUet for some small pieces of stiver he liad there for the pur- 
(lose, and put one of them into his other pistol. But Balzell, 
having his eye upon him in the meanwhile, retired behind hiij 
own man, who by that means was slain.” 


Note V.—Uaxton. 

David Hackston of Rathillet, who was wounded and made 
prisoner In the skirmish of Air’s-Moss, in which tlie celebrated 
Ciumeron fell, was, on entering Eilinburgh, “by order of the 
Council, received by tlie Magistrates at the Watergate, and set 
on a horse’s bare bark with Ins face to the tail, and the other 
three laid on a goad of iron, and ciuried up the stieet, Mr Ca¬ 
meron’s head being on a halberd before them.” 


I 


f 
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“ They marched east tlirough LIthgow town 
For to enlarge their forces; 

And sent for all the north country 
To come, both foot and horscb. 

Montrose did come and Atliolo botli, 

And with them many more ; 

' And all the Highland Amorites 
Tliat had been there before. 

The Lowdien Mallisha ^ they 
Came with their coats of blew; 

Five hundred men from London camu, 
Claid in a reddish hue. , 


When they were assembled one and all, 
A full brigade were tliey; 

Like to a pack of hellish hounds, 
Roreing after their prey. 


^Vl^en they were all provided well, 
In armour and amoniiion. 

Then thither wester did they come, 
Most cruel of intention.” 


Note W.—General Dalzeli- 

The General is said to have struck one of the captive whics, 
when under examination, with the Iiilt of his sabre, so that the 
blood gushed out. The provocation for this unmanly violence 
was, tliat the prisoner l^lad called the fierce veteran “ a Mus¬ 
covy ^ast, who used toToust men.” Dalzell had been long in 
the Russian service, which in those days was no school of hu¬ 
manity. 


Note X.—Supposed Apparition of Morton. 

This incident is taken from a story In the History of Appari¬ 
tions written by Daniel Defoe, under the assmned name of Mor¬ 
ton. To abridge the oarratlve, we are under the necessity ol 
omitting many of those particular circumstances whicli ^ve tho 
fictions of this most ingenious author sucli a livelv airof tmth. 

A gentleman married a lady of family and fortune, and had 
one son by her, after which the lady died. The widower after¬ 
wards united himself In a second marriage; and his urife proved 
such a very stepmother to the heir of the first marriage, that, 
discontented with his situation, he lefUfis fetlM»*8 house, and 
set out on distant travels. His father Iferd from him ocoaslon- 
ally, and tho young man for soir** time drew regularly for cer- 
taui allowances wiiich were setUt ‘^u him. At length, owmy 
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to the faiatliration of h!8 raotljer-iti-Iaw, one of h!s draughts was 
refused, and the bill returned dishonoured. 

After receiving this affront, the youth drew no bills, and 
ffTOte no n)ore letters, nor did his father know in what jvart of 
the ^vorid he was. The stepmother seized the opportunity to 
represent the >oung man as deceased, and to urge her husband 
to settle his estate anew upon lier children, of whom she had 
several. The father for a leiigtli of time positively refused to 
dirinhorit his son, convinced as he was, in liis own mind, that 
lie was stifl alive. 

At length, worn out by his wife’s importunities, ho agreed 
to CTtecule the new deeds, if his son did iiot return within a 
year. 

During the interval, there were many violent dispute.s Ixi- 
tween the husband and wife, upon the subject of the family 
settlements. In tlie midst of one of these a]ten\ations, the kidy 
was startled by seMng a liand at .a casement of tlie window"; 
but as the iron*ha.sps, according to the ancient fashion, fsistened 
in the inside, tiie hand seemed to casav the fastenings, and l>eing 
unable to undo tliern, was immediately withdrawn. The lady, 
forgetting the quarrel with her husband, exebimed that there 
was svime one In the garden. The husband nisbcd out, but 
could find no trace of any intnider, while tlin walls ol the gar¬ 
den seemed to render it impossible for any such to have made 
liis escape, fie therefore taxed Jus wife with having fancied that 
which slje supposed she saw. She maintained the accuracy of 
her sight; on which lier husband obsorv'ed, that it must have 
been the devil, who was apt to haunt thn.se who had evil con¬ 
sciences. This tart remark brought hack the matrimonial dia- 
lo^ie to its original current. “ It W'as no devil,” said the lady, 
“but the ghost of your son come to tell yon be Is dead, an<l that 
you may give your estate to yotir liastards, since you will not 
settle it on the lawful heirs.**—“ It was my son,” said be, 

“ come to tell me that he is alive, and ask you how you can be 
such a devil as to urge me to cliMuberit Kim;’* with that he 
started up and exclaimed, “Alexander, Alexander! if you arc 
alive, show yourself, and do not lot me be insulted every day 
with being told you are dead.” j 

At tl'.eso words, tlie casement which the h.and had been .seen • 
at, opc uod of itself, and his son Alexander looked in with a full ' 
face, and, stju-ing directly on the mother with an angry coun¬ 
tenance, cried, “ Here! ’^tind then vanished in a moment. 

The lady, though much friglitcned at the appsu’ition, had wt 
rnough to make it serve her own purpose; for, ns the spectre 
, appeared at her huslmnd’s summons, she made affidavit that ho 
had a familiarspirit who appeared when he called it. To escape 
"rom this discrcnitahlo charge, the poor husband agreed to make 
the now settlement of the estate in the tenns demaoded by the 
unreasonable lady. 

A meeting of friend.^ was held for that puri>oae, the new deed 
a-as executed, and the wife wa.s about to ciiucel the former 
settlement by tearing the seal, when on a sudden they heard a 
nishing noise in the p.arlour in which they sat, as if something 
had como in at the door of the room which opened from the 
hall, and then had gone through the room towards the garden- I 
door, which was shut; they were all surprised at It, for tlie sound 
was very distinct, but they saw nothing. 

This rather interrupted the business of the meeting, hut the 
persevering lady hmught them back to it. “I am not fright- | 
incd," said she, “not 1. — Come,** said she to her husband, 
haughtily, “ I’ll mncel the old wTitings if forty devils wore in i 
the room;" with that she took up one of theVlecHls, and was 
about to tear off the seal. Hut tlie dmtUe-gauger, or KuMon, 
of Alexander, was as pertinacious in gu.arding the rights of hie 
principal, as liis stepmother in invading them. 

The amne moment she raised the pajicr to destroy it, the 
casement flew open, though it tvas fast in the inside ju.st as it 
was before, and the shadow of a iKidy ^^a9 seen as .standing in 
the gJirden without, the face looking into the room, and .staring 
directly at tlie woman with a stern and angry countenance. 

“ Hold!** said the spectre, as if speaking to the lady, and im¬ 
mediately closed the window' and vatii.shcd. After this Rocond 
interruption, the now settlement was cancelled by tlie consent 
of all concerned, and Alexander, in about four or five months 
after, arrived from the Hast Indies, to w'hich he had gone four 
years before from London in a I'ortvtguese ship. lie could 
gjve no explanation of what had happ^ed, excepting that he 
; dreamed his father had written him an ‘angrj' letter, threaten¬ 
ing to disinherit him. —History and Htality 0 / Apparl- 
Hons, cliap. vliK 

Note Y.—-Inglis 

The deeds of a man, or rather a moaster, of this name, &ro 
recorded upon the tombstone of one of those martyrs whicli it 
was Old Mortality’s deliglit to repair. 1 do not remember the 
name of the murdered person, out the circumstances of the 
crime, were so terrible to my childish imagination, that I am 
{'Confident the following copy of the Epitaph will he found nearly 
Correct, although I have not seen tlie original for forty years at 
least. 

** This martyre wa« by Peter IngUs shot, 

By birth a tigmyitither than a Scot; 

that hw wilish offspring might be seen, 

Out off his head, then kick’d it o’er the green; 


Tims was the head which was to wear the croun, 

A foot-ball made by a profane dragoon.” ' " ’ | 

In Dundee’s Letters, Captain Tngllsh, or Inglis, is rej,caSediy 
I mentioned a."* curamandlng a troop of horse. 


Note Z.~Tue Retreats of the CovekanTers. 

Tlie severity of persecution often drove the sufferers to hide 
themselves in'dens and caves of the earth, where they had not 
only to stniggde witli tlie real dangers of ilamp, darkness, and 
hunine, hut were called upon, in their disordered imaginations, 
to oppo.se tho infernal powers by whom sudi cavem.s wore be¬ 
lieved to be haunted. A very romantic scene of rocks, thicket)!, 
and cascades, called Creehoiio Linn, on tlie estate of Mr Men- 
teath of t.’losebum, is .said to have bee., the retreat of somo of 
these enthusiasts, who judged it safer to face the apparitions by 
wiiich the place was thought to lie haunted, than to expose 
themselves to the rage of their mortjd ommiies. 

Another remarkable encounter lietwixt the Foul Fiend and 
the ohampii)nft of the Covenant, i.^ preserved in certain rudO 
rhymes, not yet forgotten in Ettrick 3‘k>rest, Two men, it is 
&'ud, by name Halbert Dob.son and David Dun, constructed 
for tbeni.selvcs a ])liiee of refugt? in a bidden ravine of a very 
savage character, b>' the side of a considerable waterfall, near 
the head of Moffat water. Here, concealed from human foes, j 
they wcrea.ssailed by vSatan himself, who came upon tliera gri ’ ' 

ning and making inoutlis. ns if trving to frighten them, a...#--- 
disturb their devotions. The wanrlerers, more incensed than j 
a.stonished at this supernatural visitation, assailed their gho.stl> ' 
vi'.itor, buffeted liim soundly with tbeir Bibles, and cotnpf’*^ ' 
bim at length to change himself into the resemblance of a^^ ' 

of dried bides, in whicli .slinpe he rolled dowai the cascfule. TIiO’ j 
shape whicli he a.ssnnied w'as probably designed to excite the 
cupidity of the a-ssuilmts, who, as Souters of Selkirk, might 
have hci'ii disposed to attempt .something to n'wo n i^ickago of 
good leather, Tlni.s, 

“ Hab Dab and David Din, 

Dang the Dei) ower Dabson's Linn.” 

Tbepoptilar verses recowling thi.s feat, (0 wliich Rums seems 
to have been indebted for some ' 'n his “ Address to the 
Deil,” may be found in the Mins. of tlic Scottish Rorder 
voK ii. 

It cannot he matter of wonder to any one at all .acquaintet 
with human nature, that superstition .sliould liave aggravatetl 
hv its horrors, the apprehensions to which men of enthusiasti», 
clianicter were disposed by the gloomy haunts to which they 
had fled for refuge. 


Note 2 A.—ruKDicTioNR cu- tiff, Coven.^kteiis. 

Tho Rword of Captain John Paton of Meadowhead, a Camo- 
ronian fomous for his personal prow’oss, bore testimony to liis 
exertions in the cause of the Covenant, and was tyiiical of the 
oppressions of the times, “ This sword or short shabble" (sda- 
hla, Italian) “ yet remains,*’ says Mr ITowio of Lochgoin. “ It 
was then by his progenitors” (rneaning ilescendants, a rather 
unusu. 1 l use of the word) “ counted to have twcnty-eiglit gaps 
in its edge; which made them afterwards observe, that tliere 
were just as many years in the time of tho persecution as there 
were btep.s or broken pieces in the edge tliereof .’'—Scottish IFor- 
ihics, edit. 1797, p. 419. 

Tlio persecuted party, as their circnmstanceg led to their 
placing a due and sincere reliance on heaven, when eartli was 
8''arce permitted to bear them, fell naturally into enthiishistic 
credulity, and, as tliey imagined, direct contention with the 
powers of darkness, bo they conceived some amongst them to 
! be possessed of a pow'er of prediction, which, though they did 
I not exjictly ciill it inspired prophecy, seems to have apprortched, 

I in their opinion, very nearly to it. The subject of these pre- 
I dictions wa.s generally of a iuelitncholy nature ; for it is during 
! such times of Mood oiid confusion that 

j “ Pale-cyed t>ropliet8 whisper fearful change." 1 

The celebrated Alexander Peden was haunted by the terrors 
of a French invasion, and was often heard to exclaim, “ Oh, 
the Monzies, the French Monzics” (for Monsieurs, doubtless), 

“ how they run ! How long will th^ run? Oh Lord, cut tlieir 
Jioughs, and stay their running! *’ He afterwards declared, that 
French blood would run thicker in thew'aters of Ayr and Clyde 
than ever did that of the ITighlandronn. U]^n another occ.a 
Sion, he sjvid he had been made to sec the Frencli marching 
with tlieir anuies through tlw length and breadth of the lArwl 
in the blood of all ranks, up to Hie bridle reins, and that for a 
burned, bn>kcn, and buried covenant. 

Gabriel Semple also prophesied. In passing by the house 
Kenmure, to wliich workmen were making some additions, h». 
said, “ Lads, you are very busy enlarging and repairing that . 
house, but it will be burned like a crow’s nest in a misty May 
morning;” which accordingly came to pass, the house being 
burned by the English forces in a cloudy May morning. Other 
instances might 1m added, but those are enough to sliow the 
diaracter of tlie people and timei. 
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,IfOTK 2 B.—John Balfour, calligd Burlkt. 


return Of Joan Baitour of Kinloch, culled Burley, to 
ISootliind, as well as liis violent death in the manner descnhcd, 
fictitious, lie was wounded at Bothwell Bridge, 
he uttered the execration transferred to the text, not 
t unison with liis religious pretensions. lie afterwards 

i to Hoifcvnd, where he found refuge, with other fugitives 

L of disturbed period. I lis biogniplier seeni-s simple enough 
rt^toUove that he rose id^h in the l*rince of Orange’s favour, 
(mserves, “ That having still a desire to be avenged upon 
f who persecuted the Loni’s cause and p(!Oj»le in Scotland, 
said he obtained liberty from the Prince for that pun>ose, 
[l^ died at sea liefore his arrival in Scotland ; whereby tliat de- 
LwgO was never accomplished, and bo the land was never cleansed 
j 1^ the bloo<l of them who had slied innocent blood, act'ordinjr 


to the law of the Lord, Clen. ix. 6, \^hos(y shediifth man*« 
bloodf by man shall his blood be shed.*’—Scottish Worthiest 
p. fi22. 

It was reserved for this historian to discover that the mode¬ 
ration of King William, and his prudent anxiety to prevent 
that perpetuating of hictious quarrels, which is called in mo¬ 
dem times Reaction, were only adopted in consequence of the 
death of John Balfour, called Burley. 

The late Mr AVoinyss of Wemyss Hall, In Fiffshire, suc¬ 
ceeded to Balfour’s projierty in late times, and had several iu> 
counts, papei-s, articles of dreas, -izc. which belonged to the old 
homicide. 

Ilia name seems still to exist in Holland or Flanders; for in 
the Brussels panels of 29th July 1828, Lieutenant-Colonel Bal¬ 
four de Burleigh, is named Commandant of the troops «f 
King of the Netherlands in the West indies. 
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